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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AMERICA'S 

SEVEN  GREAT  POETS. 

I.    A  MoR^'IXG  WITH  Lowell,  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 

My  boyhood  was  spont  on  a  poor  little  farm  in  the  edj^e  of 
the  village  of  Xorridf;:ewock,  in  Maine.  We  had  very  few 
books,  and  those  almost  entirely  relipoiis.  Havinj^  suf- 
fered all  my  life  from  book-hunp^er,  it  was  a  jjreat  thing  for 
me  when  1  was  able  to  find  anything  to  satisfy  it.  In  one 
way  we  were  fortunate  beyond  most  small  eountry  towns. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  man,  strong  and  original  in  eharae- 
ter,  who  carried  on  the  trade  of  harness-maker  and  saddler. 
Well-informed  and  thoughtful  himself,  he  took  an  unselfish 
interest  in  the  enlightenment  of  his  town.  As  a  practical 
expression  of  this,  he  had  established  a  little  circulating 
library  in  his  harness-shop;  and  anyone  could  have  the  use 
of  this  on  the  payment  of  fifty  cents  a  year.  Scmittimes 
we  were  not  able  to  afford  even  this  small  outlay,  but  during 
most  of  mv  bovhood  I  had  access  to  this  little  librarv.  I 
^vas  8[»ecially  fond  of  poetry,  and  read  m^arly  all  of  the 
standard  English  poets  long  before  I  had  any  idea  of  their 
relative  rank  or  value. 

It  was  in  this  librarv  that  I  made  mv  discoverv  of 
Lowell.  The  book  was  his  first  series  of  the  "Biglow 
Papers.-'  The  humor  attracted  me,  as  humor  has  always 
attracted  me  ever  since:  but  I  also  ac(|uired  a  taste 
for  the  genuine  poetic  ability  of  the  man,  and  was  thrilh^d 
and  roused  by  his  patriotic  and  humanitarian  enthusiasm. 
FJver  since  tliat  day,  1  have  looked  eagerly  for  anything 
from  the  pen  of  Low(»ll  and  have  always  regarded  liim,  and 
do  still,  as,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  our  Ameri- 
can poets.  I  hesitate  in  saying  this  when  I  think  of  Emer- 
son and  Whitman.  l»ut  if  poetic  form  is  to  b(»  counted  in 
giving  a  man  his  rank,  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  two 
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are  sepioualj  lacking.  He  is  the  first  among  our  wits, 
in  ttie  Englisli  sense  of~tbat  word;  and  he  seems  to  me 
to  have  reached  a  higher  iieight,  and  sounjled  a  deeper 
depth,  than  almost  any  other  of  our  singers. 

Since  admiration  of  a  man's  work  paves  naturally  the  way 
for  love  of  his  person,  I  learned  to  love  Lowell  hefore  I  had 


ever  seen  him.  And  since  he  had  so  uniformly  and  so  finely 
voiced  the  best  thin};s  in  the  way  of  moral  reform  and  the 
higher  patriotism,  I  had  come  to  look  upon  him  as  a  leader 
who  was  always  to  be  found  in  the  van.  When,  therefore, 
a  few  years  ago,  there  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  a  poem  of 
bis,  under  the  title  "Credidimus  Jovem  Regnare"  I  read  it 
with  a  shock  of  disappointment.  The  title  of  this  poem 
might  perhaps  be  somewhat  freely  rendered,  "We  used  to 


America's  seven  great  poets.  3 

believe  that  Jupiter  reigned."  It  had  about  it  that  humor- 
ous touch  which  is  always  so  natural  to  Lowell,  and  it  was  a 
little  diflicult  to  be  sure  as  to  just  how  much  of  earnest 
meaning  it  might  contain.  But«it  read  like  the  reactionary 
utterances  of  an  old  man,  who,  although  he  had  once  been  a 
leader  in  the  world's  progi'ess,  had  become  weary  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  out  with  the  tendency  of  things.  He  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  comprehend  the  deeper  meanings  of  the  scientiric 
study  of  the  age;  he  talked  as  though  the  world  were  put- 
ting protoplasm  in  the  place  of  God,  and  in  general  showed 
that,  if  he  apprehended  the  scientific  drift  of  modern 
thought,  he  was  at  any  rate  out  of  sympathy  with  it.  Know- 
ing that  his  antecedents  and  training  had  been  Unitarian 
and  liberal,  1  perhaps  forgot  for  the  time  that  his  life  had 
been  devoted  to  literature  and  that  he  had  never  been  a  stu- 
dent of  science.  At  any  rate,  1  felt  so  deeply  on  the  subject 
that  I  wrote  and  published  a  tiny  book,  under  the  title 
"These  Degenerate  Days,"  dedicating  it  to  him  and  sending 
him  a  copy.  This  called  out  a  letter  from  him,  which  is  val- 
uable in  a  biographical  way,  as  indicating  his  real  position 
and  outlook  over  the  world.  Jlecause,  while  minister  to 
England,  he  frequently  attended  the  Established  Church, 
and  because  the  Episcopal  burial  service  was  read  at  his 
funeral,  many  have  8up])08ed  that  as  he  gi'ew  older  he 
became  more  conservative  and  less  in  sympathy  with  liberal 
ideas.  As  bearing,  however,  on  his  real  views,  I  will  here 
quote  a  few  words  from  his  lett(»r,  whicli  is  dated  from 
Deerfoot  Farm  on  the  5th  of  April,  1887: 

On  my  return  here  yesterday,  I  find  your  little  book  and  note.  I 
could  not  but  be  touched  and  pleased  with  both.  1  am  pleased  also 
with  the  stalwart  faith  you  show,— a  faith  (in  essentials)  not  Ki*eatly 
differing  from  my  own.  as  you  will  see  if  ycm  look  into  my  "Cathe- 
dral." 1  think.  The  poem  fCredidimus  Jovem  Rejrnare]  on  whieh  you 
comment  was  composed  fifteen  years  ajro,  and  the  title  I  originally 
meant  to  give  it  was  **A  Humorist's  Growl."  which  would  iiave  ex- 
plained that  it  was  not  arj;umentative,  but  only  the  expression  of  a 
mood. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  this  might  be  interesting  to  the 
public,  as  a  declaration,  in  earnest  prose,  of  LpwelKs  real 
position. 

It  was  some  time  after  this  that  I  s])ent  with  Lowell  the 
morning  of  which  I  am  now  to  write.  It  was  not  long  after 
his  return  from  his  position  as  minister  to  England;  and^ 
having  made  an  appointment  with  him  bt^forehand,  I  called 
on  him  in  his  home  at  Elmwood.  He  rec(»ived  me  in  his 
study,  the  large  square  room  on  the  first  floor,  at  the  left  of 
the  entrance.     Those   who   have   seen   him  there   will   be 
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fumiliar  with  the  room,  idval  in  its  ariaDgements  as  tbe 
study  of  a  poet.  Many  of  those  who  have  spoken  or  written 
of  the  aurroundinfis  of  I^owell's  boyhood  and  youth  have 
seemed  to  tiud  iu  them  some  explanation  of  his  poetic  natui-e. 
The  ouly  difficulty  with 
this  is  tlie  fact  that  other 
boys,  born  and  ti-iilDed 
amid  scenes  and  sur- 
I'oundiuga  tjuite  as  poeti- 
cal, do  not  turn  out  poets 
after  all.  At  any  rjite, 
whether  it  had  in  it  the 
power  to  create  or  devel- 
op the  poetic  faculty,  it 
was  the  tit  settinf?  of  a 
poet's  life  and  work. 

As  I  remember  the 
way  in  wliicli  he  received 
me.  the  (juiet  ease  with 
which  he  made  me  per- 
fectly nt  home,  it  may  be 
proper  for  me  to  say  a 
word  concerning  Low- 
ell's general  attitude  to- 
ward the  public.  He 
was  by  birth  an  training 
an  aristocrat  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word.  He  never 
found  it  easy  to  make  his  life  a  common,  to  be  freely  entered 
and  trodden  down  at  random  by  all  the  world.  He  was  not 
so  easily  accessible  as  Longfellow ;  he  claimed  that  he  had  a 
right  to  his  own  time,  his  intnnacies,  and  his  friendships. 
Hut  to  those  who  knew  him,  to  tliuse  to  whom  he  opened  his 
ai-ma  and  his  heart,  he  was  the  most  delightful  of  com- 
panions. He  has  been  severely  criticised  for  the  attitude  of 
dignity  and  roser^'e  which  he  took  and  maintained  while  he 
was  our  minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James:  and  it  is  freely 
admitted  that  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  liked  to  be 
slapited  on  the  back  by  everybody,  and  that  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  be  made  an  errand  boy  or  a  London  guide  for  wan- 
dering Americans.  But  no  man  who  ever  occupied  a  diplo- 
matic position  in  Euroiie  has  ever  stood  more  steadily  for 
the  essential  principles  of  our  republic,  nmintained  more^ 
uncompromisingly  the  dignity  of  an  American  citizen,  or 
reflected  more  credit  on  his  country. 

So  much  for  the  general  attiiude  of  Lowell  toward  the 
outside  world.     After  some  time  spent  in  general  convcrsa- 
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tioii,  I  ventiii-pd  to  expresB  to  lilm  my  Bense  of  the  service 
which  lie  luid  rendered  Amerii-ii  and  the  ci-edit  which  he  had 
reflected  upon  the  country  by  the  work  which  he  had  doiie 
abroad.  I  told  him  I  was  proud  of  his  reeord  and  hia  work, 
as  a  citizen  and  hi  ollicial  [losition;  bat  that  I  found  myself 
now  aiid  again  regretting  that  his  public  work  had  taken 


80  much  of  his  time  and  absorbed  so  much  of  his  strength, 
which  it  seemed  to  me  ought  to  have  been  given  to  literary 
and  particularly  to  poeticnl  work.  I  was  surprised  at  the 
response  which  he  made  to  tliis  suggestion.  He  said  at 
once:  "You  have  given  substantial  expression  to  my  own 
feeling.  1  have  been  liannted  by  tlie  idea  that  it  might 
have  been  better  if  I  liiid  devoted  myself  more  exclusively 
to  my  literary  work."     And  on  this  he  rose,  crossed  the 
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tion.  I  ventured  to  express  to  hiiu  my  sense  of  the  service 
whieli  lie  had  rendered  Auieriea  and  tlie  credit  which  he  had 
reflected  uiion  tlie  cauntry  b,v  the  work  which  he  had  done 
ahroad.  I  tnld  him  I  was  proud  of  his  record  aud  his  worlv, 
as  a  citizen  and  in  otiicial  position;  but  that  I  found  myself 
now  aud  again  regretting  that  his  public  work  had  taken 


BO  much  of  his  time  and  absorbed  so  much  of  his  strength, 
which  it  seemed  to  me  ought  to  have  been  given  to  literary 
and  particnlai'ly  to  pwtical  work.  I  wac  surprised  at  the 
response  which  he  made  to  this  suggestion.  He  said  at 
once:  "Vou  have  given  substantial  expreHsion  to  my  own 
feeling.  1  have  been  haunted  by  the  idea  that  it  might 
have  been  In'tter  if  I  had  devoted  myself  more  exclusively 
to  my  liteniry  work."     And  on  this  he  rose,  crossed  the 
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room,  opened  a  drawer,  and  took  out  a  little  manuscript 
which  he  brought  back  and,  sitting  down  beside  me,  pro- 
ceeded to  read.     It  was  a  poem  entitled,  **My  Brook." 

This  poem  is  most  interesting  from  an  autobiographical 
point  of  view.  I  do  not  remember  that  anywhere  else  Mr. 
Lowell's  feeling  on  this  particular  subject  has  been  made 
clear.  Before  he  began  to  read  he  explained  to  me  that,  as 
Beaver  Brook  had  been  connected  with  his  earliest  poetic 
inspirations,  he  had  naturally  turned  to  it  again  as  in  some 
sense  the  genius  of  his  literary  life  and  work.  And  he  went 
on  to  say  that  in  this  poem  he  had  pictured  himself  as  com- 
ing back  to  the  scenes  and  work  of  his  youth,  and  expressing 
his  regret  that  he  had  been  so  long  away  and  had  lived 
another  kind  of  life  for  so  man}'  years  that  he  half  suspected 
he  had  lost  his  early  power  and  inspiration.  He  had  writ- 
ten this  poem  in  England,  and  soon  after  its  composition  he 
had  received  a  letter  from  the  New  York  Lvdqvr^  begging 
him  to  send  them  something,  anything,  from  his  pen. 
Being  situated  at  the  time  so  that  it  was  impracticable  for 
him  to  write  anything  new%  he  sent  them  this  poem.  He 
added  that  he  was  both  surprised  and  gratified  to  receive  in 
return  a  check  for  two  hundred  pounds,  which  at  that  par- 
ticular time  was  anything  but  unwelcome  to  him.  As 
there  has  been  of  late  a  good  deal  of  discussion  concerning 
the  money  payment  for  literary  work,  it  is  thought  that  this 
item  may  not  be  without  interest  as  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  money  value  of  a  great  reputation. 

This  poem  has  not  as  yet  appeared  in  Lowell's  published 
works.  It  will  be  all  tlie  more  interesting,  then,  to  the 
lovers  of  Lowell,  particularly  on  account  of  its  significance 
as  touching  his  own  estimate  of  his  life-work.  Giving  due 
credit  to  the  New  York  Ledger^  in  which  it  first  appeared,  I 
venture  now  to  transcribe  it,  asking  that  it  be  read  in  the 
light  of  the^preceding  explanation,  given  to  me  by  Lowell 
himself: 

My  Brook, 

*Twas  deep  In  the  woodland  we  first  plighted  troth. 
When  the  hours  were  so  many,  the  duties  so  few; 

Life's  burthen  Ues  wearily  now  on  us  both. 
But  Tve  never  forgotten  those  dear  days— have  you? 

Each  was  first-born  of  Eden,  a  morn  without  mate. 
And  the  bees  and  the  birds  and  the  butterflies  thought 

*Twas  the  one  perfec*t  day  ever  fashioned  by  fate. 
Nor  dreamed  the  sweet  wonder  for  us  two  was  wTought. 

I  loitered  beside  you  the  summer  day  long, 
I  gave  you  a  life  from  the  waste-flow  of  mine. 

And  whether  you  babbled  or  crooned  me  a  song. 
I  listened  and  looked  till  my  pulses  ran  wine. 
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Twas  but  shutting  my  eyes,  I  could  Bee,  I  t^uld  hear, 
How  you  danced  then,  my  nautch-Rlrl,  'mid  Hagroot  and  fern, 

fVhlle  the  Hushing  toniauns  tinkled  joyous  and  elear 
On  the  slim  wrists  aud  ankles  tbat  flashed  In  tlteir  turn. 


Ab,  that  was  no  lone  ago!    Agea  It  Hcems: 

And  now  I  return,  ead  with  llfp  and  Its  lore. 
Will  they  flee  my  gray  |)resen<e,  the  light-footed  dreams. 

And  \VHI-o*-t he- wisps  olTer  their  Inntenis  no  more? 
Where  the  hees'  hum  seemed  noisy  oaiv.  all  was  so  still. 

And  the  hermit  ttinwli  nested,  seoure  ot  her  lease. 
Now  whir  lb**  world's  mlll-stones,  and  olaeks  the  world's  mill; 

N'o  fairy  gold  passes,  the  oracles  cease. 
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The  life  I  then  dreamed  of  was  never  to  be, 

For  I  with  my  tribe  into  bondage  was  sold, 
And  your  sun-gleams  and  moon-gleams,  gay  elf-gifts  to  me» 

The  miller  transmutes  into  every -day  gold. 

What  you  mint  for  the  miller  will  soon  melt  away, 

It  is  eartliy,  and  earthy  good  only  it  buys; 
But  the  shekels  you  tost  me  are  safe  from  decay. 

They  were  coined  of  the  sun  and  the  moment  that  flies. 

Break  loose  from  your  thraldom!    'Tis  only  a  leap; 

Your  eyes  'tis  but  shutting,  just  holding  your  breath! 
Come  back  to  the  old  days,  the  days  that  will  keep; 

If  there's  peace  in  the  mill-pond,  there's  better  in  death! 

Leap  down  to  me,  down  to  me!    Be  as  you  were,— 
My  nautch-girl,  my  singer!    Again  let  them  glance. 

Your  tomauns,  the  sun's  largess,  that  wink  and  are  there. 
And  gone  again,  still  keeping  time  as  you  dance! 

Y'ou  are  mine,  fly  with  me.  then;  with  life  of  my  life 

I  made  you  a  naiad,  tliat  were  but  a  stream. 
In  tlie  moon  are  brave  dreams  yet,  and  chances  are  rife 

For  the  passion  that  ventures  its  all  on  a  dream. 

Make  haste,  or  it  may  be  I  wander  again! 

'Tis  I.  dear,  tliat  call  you;  youth  l)eckons  with  me; 
Come  back  to  us  botli.  dear!    In  breaking  your  chain 

You  let  the  old  summers  and  fantasies  free. 

Leap  bravely!    Now  down  through  the  meadows  we'll  go 
To  the  land  of  Lost  Days,  whitlier  all  the  birds  wing, 

Where  the  dials  move  backward  and  daflf mills  blow; 
Come,  flash  your  tomauns  again,  dance  again,  sing! 

Yes,  flash  them,  and  clash  them  on  ankle  and  wrist. 

For  we're  pilgrims  todream  land,  fair  Daughter  of  Dream, 
Where  we  flnd  again  all  tliat  we  wasted  or  missed. 

And  Fancy,  poor  fool,  with  her  bauble's  supreme. 

'i 

As  the  Moors  in  their  exile  the  keys  treasured  still 
Of  their  castles  in  Spain,  so  have  I;  and  no  fear 

But  the  doors  will  fly  open,  whenever  we  will. 
To  the  heart  of  the  past  and  the  sweet  of  the  year. 


J^. 


After  he  had  fiuished  reading,  he  told  me  that  he  was 
under  contract  not  to  let  the  poem  leave  his  own  hands  until 
after  it  was  published  in  the  Lcdf^cr,  but  that  when  it  had 
a])peared  he  would  make  me  a  present  of  the  manuscript 
which  he  had  just  read  to  me.  This  he  afterwards  sent  me, 
and  it  is  from  this  that  I  have  just  made  the  copy  that  is 
here  printed. 

Lowell's  life  is  now^  an  open  secret,  and  1  came  away  from 
my  morning  in  his  study  with  the  feeling  that  he  was,  what 
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all  men  now  know  him  to  have  been,  one  of  the  gentlest, 
sweetest,  noblest,  and  staunchest  natures  that  our  time  has 
seen.  So  long  as  our  denioeraey  can  produce  children  and 
champions  like  him,  we  may  be  both  proud  of  the  past  and 
confident  of  the  future. 


II.     Emerson,  by  Rev.  Joun  W.  Chadwick,  A.  M. 

Among  many  happy  fortunes  that  have  befallen  me,  I 
count  one  of  the  happiest  to  have  seen  face  to  face  Bryant 
and  Emerson  and  Longfellow  and  Whittier  and  Holmes  and 
Lowell,  and  to  have  had  speech  with  them;  although  with 
some  of  them  not  much.  Had  not  Jirvant  died  the  verv  vear 
I  made  my  summer  home  in  Chesterfield  he  would  have  been 
my  country  neighbor,  and  1  might,  perhaps,  have  known  him 
well.  I  say  "perhaps,''  because  he  was  not  an  easily  accessi- 
ble or  communicable  spirit.  As  it  is,  I  know  his  haunts 
extremely  well :  the  roads  he  tramped,  the  trees  and  flowers 
and  streams  he  loved,  are  also  mine,  but  I  met  him  socially 
but  once.  That  once  was  at  the  table  of  a  host  than  whom 
the  world  has  never  known  a  better — Dr.  Henrv  W.  Bellows 
— and  then  he  left  the  talk  to  others  in  the  main.  His 
appearance  I  inuigine  is  quite  misconceived  by  the  majority. 
He  was  by  no  means  the  leonine  Jupiter  of  Launt  Thomp- 
son's colossal  bust.  His  frame  was  small,  his  features  were 
delicate,  and  at  the  last  there  was  something  a  little  over- 
powering in  his  full  and  flowing  beard. 

I  refrain  from  my  impressions  of  Whittier  and  Holmes 
and  Longfellow  and  Lowell,  albeit  they  are  pleasant  chap- 
ters in  my  memory,  lest  I  should  trench  u])on  the  parts 
which,  have  been  assigned  to  others  in  these  recollections  of 
our  poets. 

As  for  Emerson  I  dare  believe  that  few  who  knew  him  in 
the  flesh  or  spirit  cherished  a  warmer  gratitude  to  him  or  a 
more  loyal  atfection,  but  I  knew  his  person  much  less  inti- 
mately than  I  knew  his  books.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief  I  was  attracted  to  the  first  of  these  I  knew  by  its 
title,  "Representative  Men'' — having  then  as  now  a  passion 
for  biography  —  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
writer's  name  and  fame.  This  was  about  1850.  Here  was 
an  herb  that  had  a  pungent,  aromatic  savor,  such  as  I  had 
not  known  before,  and  withal  a  subtle  mystery  and  charm 
that  lured  me  on  from  page  to  page.  1  did  not  understand 
much  more  than  half,  but  that  half  was  better  than  the  ag- 
gregate of  many  ordinary  books. 
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My  first  opportimties  for  hearing  him  were  singularly  for- 
tunate. Theodore  Parker  had  gone  abroad  not  to  return 
again,  and  his  society  was  hearing  Emerson  and  Garrison 
and  Phillips  and  other  men  of  note  from  week  to  week.  On 
one  of  these  occasions  Emerson  made  an  address  on  Tho- 
reau,  shortly  after  his  death.  Since  then  I  have  read  much 
concerning  Thoreau,  but  measured  by  the  large  utterance 
of  that  address  it  all  seems  pitifully  frail, nor  in  the  words  as 
printed  do  I  seem  to  find  all  that  1  heard  in  Music  Hall  that 
dav. 

An  occasion  far  more  memorable  was  a  Hunday  shortly 
following  Lincoln's  proclamation  threatening  emancipation, 
Sept.  22,  18(]2.  I  have  heard  Sumner  and  Phillips  and  Lin- 
coln and  (iladstone  and  other  famous  orators,  but'- never 
from  other  lips  words  so  im])ressively  spoken  as  those  con- 
cluding that  address:  *'Do  not  let  the  dying  die.  Hold  them 
back  to  this  world  until  you  have  charged  their  ear  and 
heart  with  this  message  to  other  spiritual  societies,  an- 
nouncing the  melioration  of  our  planet." 

A  few  months  later  1  went  to  Concord  to  take  charge  of 
the  High  School,  filling  out  the  term  of  Goodwin  Stone  who 
had  gone  off  to  the  wars  where  death  impatiently  awaited 
him.  Thoreau  was  already  laid  to  rest  in  Sleepy  Hollow. 
Hawthorne  would  follow  soon,  but  then  he  was  a  notable 
figure  on  the  village  street,  ploughing  along  with  eyes  cast 
down,  "wild,  homeless  eyes,''  that  seemed  more  conscious 
of  the  elusive  phantoms  of  his  "Dolliver  Romance,"  on  which 
he  was  then  at  work,  than  of  the  passersby.  I  was  domiciled 
at  Mrs.  Clark's,  with  whom  John  Brown  had  stayed  during 
his  Concord  visits,  and  my  room — the  one  that  he  had  occu- 
pied three  years  before — was  subject  for  my  imagination  to 
the  frequent  visitation  of  his  mighty  ghost.  One  evening 
during  my  Concord  days  Curtis  came  to  lecture,  and  his  old 
friends  and  neighbors  were  out  in  force,  Emerson  among 
them,  and  Alcott,  harboring  no  resentment  because  Curtis 
had  called  him  Plato  Skimpole  in  an  early  skit. 

But  the  ambrosial  night  was  one  at  Emerson's  own  house. 
Xo  lamps  or  candles  were  brought  in,  but  that  was  all  the 
better,  for  the  mercury  was  below  zero  and  the  fire-dogs  in 
the  big  fireplace  were  heai>ed  high  with  blazing  wood  that 
cast  a  ruddy  light  on  the  warm-colored  furniture  and  hang- 
ings of  the  room.  There  was  plenty  of  good  talk,  Alcott 
doing  more  of  it  than  Emerson  or  (^onway  or  Sanborn,  if  not 
more  than  all  these  together.  But  Emerson  was  himself  a 
copious  talker,  and  I  suppose  that  all  who  knew  him  well,  or 
had  some  real  acquaintance  with  him,  must  have  wondered 
if  his  conversation  was  not  his  most  delightful  gift. 
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In  conversation  ho  had  little  of  the  hesitation  which  was 
characteristic  of  his  i)ul)li(»  manner.  This  has  never  been 
described  so  well  by  any  other  writer  as  by  Mr.  Alcott  in  his 
"Concord  Days''  in  a  passage  which  befi^ns,  "See  our  Ion 
standing  there."  The  descrii)tion  there  of  the  hesitating 
manner  is  as  felicitous  as  possible.  Lowell  fancied  that  it 
was  the  deliberate  artifice  of  the  oratorical  artist.  One  hesi- 
tates to  differ  from  so  wise  a  critic,  but  to  me  it  always 
seemed  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  man,  an  expression  of 
his  conscience  for  reality  and  truth.  It  was  as  if  he 
assayed  every  word  that  he  offered  you  as  the  i>rice  of  your 
confl'denceinhisintelligence  and  honest  dealing.  We  schemed 
not  so  much  to  hear  him  as  to  overhear  his  mind,  rethinking 
♦what  he  had  written.  Many  of  his  lectures  aw  printed  have 
a  swelling  climax,  but  the  conclusion  often  took  his  hearers 
completely  by  surprise*.  The  stream  of  his  discourse  would 
be  running  on  smoothly  as  ever  and  suddenly  disappear. 
As  one  reporter  said. 


"lie  folded  his  script  like  the  Arabs 
And  as  silently  stole  away." 


And,  by  the  way,  the  re])orters  were  an  abomination  in 
his  eyes.  When  I  complained  of  their  misreporting  him, 
he  said,  **But  those  who  do  that  are  not  the  most  terrible. 
The  most  terrible  are  those  that  take  down  all  I  wiy,  so  that 
I  cannot  use  the  thing  again."  His  sense  of  the  right  of 
property  in  ideas  was  particularly  keen. 

I  had  great  lu(!k  in  hearing  him  and  meeting  him,  but  my 
best  time  with  him  was  on  a  journey  from  lioston  to  New 
York.  I  discovered  him  earlv  in  the  dav  and  had  four  or 
five  hours  of  his  delightful  talk.  If  he  wished  me  furtluT 
he  diss(*nibled  wonderfully  well,  for  each  time  I  set  out  to 
leave  him  he  protested  that  he  desin^d  me  to  remain.  lie* 
had  written  that  when  we  find  a  man  reading  Horace  on  the 
train  we  wish  to  embrace  him.  I  found  him  reading  Horace 
and  I  made  the  inevitable  remark.  But  how  little  can  I  now 
recall  of  a  conversation  which  at  the  time  I  thought  I  never 
should  forget.  One  of  the  subjects  was  Carlyle,  and  he  de- 
tained us  long.  Emerson  quoted  a  pathetic  passage  from 
one  of  his  lett<»rs  about  his  wife,  with  whom,  recently  dead, 
he  was  **holding  silent  communion ;  sil(»nt  on  both  sides."  Of 
a  more  recent  hotter,  railing  overmuch  at  "this  mad,  roaring 
world,"  ho  said,  **I  have  not  yet  felt  inclined  to  answer  it." 
He  shamed  me  for  knowing  so  little  of  Landor,  praising  him 
in  terms  which  now,  with  ampler  knowledge,  I  cannot  but 
think  extravagant    He  quoted  approvingly  some  new  wTst- 
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ern  poet  whom  I  cannot  identify.  One  of  the  quotations  was 
*'Life  is  a  lamp  wliose  splendor  hides  its  base,"  and  another 
**The  short  parenthesis  of  life  was  sweet."  He  was  severe 
on  someone  who  had  spoken  intimately  of  his  domestic  pri- 
vacy, saying,  "He  must  have  been  consorting  with  my  cook." 
The  train-boy  beguiled  me  into  purchasing  some  maple 
candy,  and  Emerson  asked,  "Does  it  taste  as  good  as  the 
rose-cakes  that  you  made  when  3'ou  were  a  boy?"  I  con- 
fessed that  it  did  not,  and  that  discouraged  him  from  shar- 
ing my  bounty  or  purchasing  upon  his  own  account. 

One  evening  in  Brooklyn,  over  the  tea-table  and  afterward, 
is  marked  with  a  white  stone.  He  had  said  in  his  lecture: 
"Everybody  likes  poetry.  They  do  not  like  Pope  or  Tupper 
or  Shelley.  But  they  like  Homer  and  Shakespeare  and 
Burns."  I  took  up  the  cudgels  for  Shelley  within  a  narrow 
range,  but  he  yielded  scarce  a  jot;  and  in  his  "Parnassus" 
he  does  worse  than  omit  the  "Skylark,"  printing  two  or 
three  stanzas.  He  read  to  us  Wordsworth's  "Intimations  of 
Immortality,"  and  it  took  on  a  rarer  beauty.  He  had  spoken 
in  his  lecture  of  Jones  Very,  and  I  said  I  knew  the  man. 
"You  know  his  ghost,"  he  said. 

If  Emerson  laughed  at  all,  it  was  very  quietly.  Carlyle's 
loud  roaring  laugh  must  have  been  intolerable  to  him.  But 
Emerson^s  smile  was  something  to  remember.  It  was  the 
wisest  smile.  His  lips  and  eyes  were  implicated  in  it  about 
equally.  It  could  do  many  things:  for  one,  express  his 
"cherub  scorn"  of  what  he  didn't  like;  also  his  gladness  in 
a  thought  which  came  to  him  he  knew  not  whence;  again  his 
pleasure  in  some  palpable  absurdity,  as  in  his  lecture  on 
"The  Comic"  where  the  little  boy  is  well  satisfied  with  A  and 
B  but  staggered  by  W.  "The  devil !"  said  the  boy,  "Is  that 
W?" 

"Let  me  see,"  he  said  on  one  occasion ;  "where  did  I  see 
you  last?  Oh,  I  remember!  It  was  at  the  tavern,  the  stone 
tavern  on  School  Street," — meaning  the  Parker  House!  It 
was  close  by  the  said  "tavern"  that  I  saw  him  for  the  last 
time,  and  the  whole  street  seemed  to  be  lighted  up  and 
cheered  and  brightened  with  the  IneflFable  sweetness  of  his 
face.  It  was  as  if  some  superior  being  from  a  higher  world 
had  lost  his  way  amidst  the  jostling  crowd. 

III.    Emerson  in  his  Home,  by  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

For  many  years  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  much  of 
Emerson  in  his  own  home  at  Concord,  and  to  converse  with 
him  freely  and  intimately  on  many  topics.    I  was  struck 
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from  the  first — my  first  call  was  in  the  summer  of  1853 — by 
the  readiness  and  force  with  which  he  expressed  himself  in 
conversation.  In  extempore  speaking,  before  an  audiences 
there  was  always  some  hesitation  in  his  manner;  and  this 
^rew  to  be  painful  in  his  latest  years,  when  his  memory  be- 
gan to  fail,  as  it  did  for  some  ten  years  before  his  death  in 
April,  1882.  But  nothing  could  be  more  prompt,  responsive, 
and  pertinent  than  his  questions  and  replies  in  conversa- 
tion; and  what  he  said  might  have  been  printed  as  it  fell 
from  his  lips,  with  far  less  need  of  revision  than  happens 
usually  with  literary  men.  Not  that  he  was  precise  or  pe- 
dantic in  liis  choice  of  words,  nor  that  he  prepared  himself,  as 
many  good  talkers  have  done,  by  looking  up  certain  subjects 
in  advance,  and  skilfully  turning  the  conversation  towards 
these.  On  the  contrary,  he  followed  the  imi)ulHe  and  spirit 
of  the  occasion,  and  let  the  tlilk  run  on  as  it  might  happen; 
but  so  full  was  his  mind,  so  thoughtful  his  habit,  and  so 
original  his  genius,  that  he  was  seldom  at  a  loss  how  to  meet 
any  questioner  or  how  to  accost  any  subject. 

He  was  aided  in  this  readiness  by  his  w^onderful  memory, 
which  had  been  active  and  strong  by  nature,  and  had  been 
trained  from  childhood  by  the  actjuisition  and  imparting  of 
what  he  found  best  in  all  the  literatures  which  had  fallen 
in  his  way,  or  which  he  had  studied  to  acquire.  Poetry  and 
eloquence  especially  had  interested  him,  and  always  clung 
to  his  memory.  He  once  told  me  that  in  his  first  long  voyage 
(I  suppose  to  Sicily  in  1832-3),  finding  himself  with  little 
companionship,  he  began  to  see  what  huig  poems  he  could 
recall  from  end  to  end;  and  was  pleased  to  find  that  he 
knew^  the  whole  of  Milton's  **Lycidas,''  and,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, of  the  much  longer  poem,  **Comus."  Milton  had  been 
familiar  to  him  from  boyhood,  and  so  contiuut»d  through 
life,  although  he  did  not,  like  his  friend  Thoreau,  j^refer 
Milton  to  Shakspere. 

Another  noticeable  thing  was  his  courtesy  and  considera- 
tion for  all  who  called  on  him,  or  whom  he  met  as  the  friends 
of  his  children,  or  of  his  relatives  or  accpiaintance.  The  ties 
of  relationship  were  vcM-y  strong  with  him,  and  he  delighted 
in  those  family  gatherings  which  were  customary  in  his 
household,  as  they  had  been  in  that  of  his  grandmother,  Mrs. 
Dr.  Ripley,  at  the  Old  Manse.  His  father  he  only  remem- 
bered as  a  child  of  eight  may;  and  his  grandfather  Emerson 
he  never  saw;  but  his  grandmother  Emerson,  being  left  a 
widow  in  1770,  soon  after  marriod  th(»  young  minister  who 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  pulpit,  and  who,  for  more  than  half 
a  century,  occupied  the  fine  homestead  which  had  been  built 
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for  liis  predecessor.  This  Old  Manse,  so  well  known  from 
Hawthorne's  description,  was  occupied  by  Emerson  at 
various  times,  for  a  longer  period  than  by  Hawthorne;  and  it 
used  to  be  said  that  much  of  his  first  volume,  "Nature,"  was 
written  in  its  chambers.  After  the  burning  of  his  house  in 
the  summer  of  1872,  he  retired  for  some  weeks  to  the  Old 
Manse,  where  his  cousin.  Miss  Elizabeth  Ripley,  then  lived ; 
and  it  was  his  old  affection  for  the  place  and  the  family 
which  attracted  him  then. 

Literary  topics,  on  the  wide  range  of  philosophic  thought, 
made  the  staple  of  Emerson's  conversation,  when  among 
men  of  letters  or  those  men  and  women  of  liberal  minds,  akin 
to  his  own,  by  whom  lie  was  so  often  surrounded  in  his  own 
house,  or  who  accompanied  him  on  his  long  walks  through 
the  fields  and  woods  of  Concord.  His  habit  was  to  walk 
every  day  (usually  in  the  afternoon,  the  study  being  his  place 
through  the  morning  hours),  and  I  have  been  his  companion 
during  hundreds  of  miles  in  these  excursions.  It  was  on  a 
walk  with  him  in  the  summer  of  1855,  and  crossing  a  certain 
bridge  (how  well  I  remember  it!)  that  he  first  spoke  to  me  of 
Walt  Whitman,  whose  earliest  book,  the  thin  quarto 
"Leaves  of  Grass,"  had  just  appeared.  He  praised  the 
work,  **a  singular  mixture  of  the  Bhagavadgita  and  the 
New  York  Herald j^  as  he  termed  it;  and  he  gave  me  a  copy. 
We  often  returned  to  the  subject  of  Whitman  in  after  years, 
and  a  few  months  after  Thoreau's  death  in  18()2,  Emerson 
said  to  me  that  he  had  been  impressed  anew,  on  reading 
Thoreau's  Journals  in  manuscript  (as  he  had  been  in  185(), 
by  Thoreau's  account  of  his  interview  with  Whitman),  with 
the  strong  interest  his  Concord  friend  had  taken  in  the 
vigorous  new  poet.  I  mention  this  by  way  of  introduction 
to  my  report  of  a  conversation  or  two  that  I  am  soon  to 
quote,  in  illustration  of  Emerson's  later  thoughts  and  turn 
of  mind. 

My  acquaintance  with  Emerson's  old  friend,  Bronson 
Alcott,  began  a  few  months  earlier  than  my  first  call  upon 
Emerson  in  Concord ;  for  he  was  then  living  in  Boston,  and 
more  accessible  to  me  in  Harvard  College  than  was  Emer- 
son in  his  village  retirement.  Naturally,  since  everything 
that  concerned  Emerson  was  of  interest  to  a  young  disciple, 
I  inquired  of  Alcott  what  his  first  knowledge  of  his  Concord 
brother  had  been.  He  told  me  that  he  first  heard  the  Rev- 
erend Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (as  he  was  then  called)  preach, 
in  Dr.  Channing's  Federal-Street  pulpit,  a  little  before  or 
after  his  own  marriage  to  Miss  May  in  1830.  The  sermon 
was  on  "The  Universality  of  the  Moral  Sentiment,"  and  Mr. 
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Alcott  was  struck  with  the  apparent  youth  of  the  preacher, 
the  music  of  his  elocution,  and  the  sincere  and  direct  man- 
ner in  which  he  addressed  his  audience. 

Their  acquaintance,  however,  did  not  begin  until  1834,  tht^ 
year  in  which  Emerson  read  a  poem  in  Cambridge  before  tlu» 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  society.  Upon  that  occasion,  as  Mr.  Alcott 
told  me  in  1878,  he  took  the  young  poet's  arm,  and  they 
walked  together  among  the  members  of  the  society,  Emer- 
son saying,  "Come,  we  will  not  mince  matters,"  and  step- 
ping along  with  the  Connecticut  schoolmaster  at  his  side. 
In  delivering  his  poem,  which  made  some  allusion  to  Wash- 
ington, and  contained  tributes  to  Lafjiyette  and  to  Webster, 
Mr.  Alcott  told  me  that  Emerson  "read  for  awhile,  but  not 
feeling  satisfied  with  what  he  was  reading,  presently  he 
closed  his  manuscript  and  sat  down  unconcerned."  This 
poem  has  never  been  printed,  and  when  I  asked  Emerson 
about  it  in  the  same  year  (1878),  he  had  forgotten  exactly 
what  it  contained — perhaps  there  might  be  something  in  it 
about  Washington. 

No  man  could  be  more  hopeful  for  young  writers  of  any 
promise  than  was  Emerson.  It  was  at  this  time  (Aug.  19, 
1878)  that  I  called  on  him  one  afternoon,  and  found  him 
busy  with  papers  of  obscure  authors  who  had  sent  them 
to  him ;  one  of  these  was  Mr.  P.  Kaufman,  formerly  of  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  whom  he  had  once  met  in  New  York,  but  had  then 
lost  sight  of.  He  asked  if  I  knew  him,  and  then  read  me 
some  verses  of  W.  H.  Babcock  on  "Joseph  the  Nez  Perc^," 
which  he  said  he  had  read  to  audiences  at  the  Old  South  and 
elsewhere,  and  thought  them  good.  But  when  he  sent  them 
to  Mr.  Howells,  asking  to  have  them  printed  in  the  Atlantic, 
this  editor  had  sent  them  back,  saying  they  were  not  good 
enough.  "We  thought  we  had  some  interest  in  our  own 
magazine,"  said  Emerson,  a  little  piqued  at  the  affair;  and 
he  gave  me  the  verses,  asking  me  to  get  them  published 
somewhere,  and  have  a  little  money  sent  to  the  author. 
Accordingly,  I  sent  them  to  G.  W.  Curtis,  who  had  them 
printed  in  Ilarpvr^s  Monthly,  for  which  they  seemed  to  be 
good  enough. 

On  this  occasion  I  showed  Emerson  Chateaubriand's 
account  of  his  interview  with  Washington  in  1791,  and  also 
his  first  interview  with  Napoleon,  some  years  later.  He  had 
never  seen  either,  and  read  them  in  my  presence,  asking  me 
what  was  the  meaning  of  jouetn,  of  sahle,  and  of  curi.  He 
said,  "Chateaubriand  evidently  thought  as  much  of  himself 
as  of  Washington;  but  lionaparte  saw  through  him;  that 
man  always  knew  how  to  meet  men  on  their  own  ground — 
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wlietlier  Christians  or  Fri^iulmu^n."  lie  had  read  a  few 
books  of  Chateaubriand,  but  not  these  Mcmoircai  (TOutrr 
Tomhv.  Not  lonj,^  after  (Oct.  20,  1878)  1  asked  what  had  be 
eonie  of  his  lecture*  on  France,  which  I  had  heard  when  in 
colleg:e,  and  adniirt»d.  He  said  he  liad  given  it  in  a  course 
of  lectures  at  Boston  in  1853,  and  again  at  Philadelphia  in 
1854;  afterwards  he  read  it  one  evening  in  Cambridge,  where 
**the  great  man  from  (Jermany*'  (meaning  Louis  Agassiz) 
heard  it  and  i)rotested  against  it  as  not  cjuite  just  to  France, 
of  which  Agassiz  had  the  most  agreeable  rc^collections. 
Since  then  he  had  never  given  it,  in  deference  to  Agassiz's 
opinion.  I  suggested  he  should  send  it  to  be  printed  in 
London — whence  had  just  come  a  request  for  a  new  book 
from  him — and  let  the  English  test  its  quality.  He  said  no; 
he  should  not  send  that  certainly,  and  he  hardly  thought  he 
should  send  anything. 

On  the  same  evening  I  s])oke  of  Whitman  and  his  poetry. 
Emerson  said  that  when  Whitman  came  to  Boston  in  the 
spring  of  18()0,  to  print  there  an  edition  of  his  '^Leaves  of 
(trass"  (which  Thayer  &  Eldridge  ])ublished,  soon  after 
Redpath*s  Life  of  John  Brown  and  "Echoes  from  Harper's 
Ferry*')  he  asked  Longfellow,  Holmes,  and  Lowell  whether 
he  should  invite  Whitman  to  the  Saturday  Club,  as  he  would 
ghidly  have  dcme.  '*But  they  declared  no  wish  to  meet  him, 
so  he  was  not  asked."  1  remembered,  but  did  not  recall  the 
fact  to  his  mind,  that  Alcott,  Emerson,  and  Thoreau  all 
wished  then  to  invite  Whitman  to  Concord;  but  neither 
Mrs.  Alcott,  Mrs.  Emerson,  nor  Soi)hia  Thoreau  was  willing 
to  meet  him;  so  the  invitation  was  not  given.  In  1881  he 
came  to  visit  me  in  Concord,  and  P^merson,  Alcott,  and 
Louisa  Alcott  all  met  him  at  mv  house;  the  next  dav  Mrs. 
Emerson  invited  him  to  dinner,  and  we  all  dined  together 
there. 

Pursuing  the  conversation  of  1878,  Emerson  said  that  he 
first  m(»t  Whitman  in  New  York,  about  1855,  and  asked  him 
to  din(»  with  him  at  the  Astor  House;  he  came,  and  at  din- 
ner, inst(»ad  of  drinking  out  of  a  glass,  called  for  a  tin  cup. 
He  then  took  Emerscm  to  an  engine-house,  and  showed  him 
the  conveniences  th(»re  for  the  firemen  to  sit  and  read  or  chat 
with  on(»  another,  and  praised  the  companionship  of  the  men. 

Emerson  said  that  Whitman  had  written  nothing  worth 
remembering  for  many  years  now  (1878);  his  earlier  books 
had  mad(»  a  de(»p  im]n'ession  on  the  mind,  but  thes(»  lat(»r 
pocMus  were  forgotten  as  soon  as  read.  Whitman  had  (M)m(» 
to  hear  him  lecture  in  Baltimore*.  aft(»r  the  war;  and  he  had 
tried  to  find  Wlrtman  in  Washington  the  next  Sunday — 
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going  from  Charles  Sumner's  house  to  look  him  up — but 
without  success. 

At  this  date  Emerson's  memory  was  uncertain;  he  re- 
called many  things,  but  also  forgot  much  that  he  had  well 
known.  I  requested  his  autograph  of  a  short  poem  to 
accompany  his  portrait  in  Scrihncr^s  Mmniziuv^  and  told 
him  that  Mr.  Gilder,  the  editor,  had  suggested  **Forbear- 
ance."  He  did  not  recognize  his  poem  by  that  name;  but 
when  I  recited  the  first  line. 

Hast  thou  named  all  the  birds  without  a  gun  ? 

he  smiled  and  said,  *'That  poem  has  pleased  more  than  one 
person,"  naming,  in  particular.  Senator  Hoar's  brother 
Edward  (a  silent  man),  whose  opinion,  he  said,  '4s  worth  a 
great  deal,  because  he  never  says  anything."  He  thought 
**Forbearance"  was  not  very  suitable  to  face  his  own  por- 
trait; nor  did  he  like  "The  Days"  entirely,  for  that  use. 
Finally  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  write  off  a  stanza  from 
his  "Two  Rivers'';  and  when  1  showed  him  the  verse  be- 
ginning 

Musketaquit,  a  goblin  strong, 

Of  shard  and  flint  makes  jewels  gay, 

he  said,  "Ellen  [his  daughter]  wants  to  have  the  place 
remembered  where  she  was  born,"  as  if  declining  to  notice 
the  beauty  of  the  poem.  He  also  rei)eated  what  he  had  said 
to  me  not  long  before:  "It  has  been  decided  that  T  cannot 
write  poetry";  adding,  "Others  have  found  it  out  at  last, 
but  I  could  have  told  them  so  long  ago."  Miss  Emerson 
afterwards  suggested  that  her  father  was  thinking  of  what 
Carlyle  had  said  to  John  Sterling  against  his  writing  in 
verse;  but  T  put  another  interpretation  upon  it. 

These  extracts  from  the  journal  where  I  noted  down  the 
remarks  made  to  me  from  time  to  time  by  this  poet-phil- 
osopher, may  be  de])ended  on  as  giving  the  substance*,  and 
often  the  exact  words,  of  the  conversation.  As  1  write  them 
now,  the}-  inspire  a  regret  that  no  fulhu*  record  was  made  of 
such  intimate  interviews,  extending  through  nearly  thirty 
years,  and  only  heightening  the  impression  of  genius,  good- 
ness, and  wisdom  which  Emerson's  books  give  the  reader. 

IV.   Personal  REcoLLKrTiONs  of  Olivier  Wendell  Holmes. 

BY  Edwakd  Everett  Hale. 

It  is  about  a  year,  T  see,  since  Dr.  Holmes'  death.  The 
true  way  to  write  a  man's  biography  is  to  take  people  on  the 
day  they  hear  of  his  death  and  write  down  the  anecdotes 
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which  spring  to  their  lips  spontaneously  as  to  his  life.  You 
then  get  something  like  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  are  made 
up  of  the  anecdotes  which  had  filtered  down  to  him,  in  some 
cases  for  hundreds  of  years,  sometimes  from  books,  some- 
times from  tradition. 

I  met  an  accomplished  lady,  as  old  as  I  am,  who  said  of 
Dr.  Holmes:  "Yes,  he  was  always  so  friendly.  He  made  you 
so  entirely  at  ease.  The  first  time  I  ever  spoke  with  him,  T 
supi)Ose  I  was  a  girl  of  sixteen,  not  used  to  talking  with 
persons  of  such  a  reputation  as  he  had  already.  It  was  in 
the  old  C^ambridge  omnibus;  I  was  seated  at  the  upi>er  end. 
He  came  u])  to  me,  for  the  families  knew  each  other,  and  to 
a  schoolgirl  of  my  age  was  willing  to  pour  out  his  anec- 
dote, his  fun,  and  his  philosophy,  exactly  as  if  I  had  been 
his  equal  and  an  old  companion.  We  have  been  very  inti- 
mate sinc(%''  she  said,  "but  I  never  have  forgotten  the  enthu- 
siasm and  delight  which  T  felt  in  that  omnibus  ride." 

This  would  make  one  ask  if  Holmes  were  particularly  at 
.  home  in  omnibuses  and  street-cars,  so  many  are  the  similar 
stories  of  his  courtesy  and  tenderness,  even  to  the  last 
weeks  of  his  life,  to  those  whom  he  met  in  travelling.  But 
the  frequency  of  such  stories  comes  literally  because  in 
modern  life  we  live  so  much  in  public  in  these  places.  It 
is  a  satisfaction  to  recollect  that  he  has  immortalized 
the  trolley  and  the  electric  by  the  charming  "Broomstick 
Train." 

The  truth  is  that  a  certain  exuberance  of  life,  if  you  please 
a  certain  exuberance  of  kindness  or  sympathy,  made  him 
specially  companionable.  Early  in  life  I  met  a  novelist  of 
great  reputation,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  he  kept  to  himself 
his  best  notions  so  that  he  might  use  them  in  his  books. 
With  Holmes,  it  was  exactly  the  other  way.  He  bubbled 
'  over  with  whatever  came  to  him,  and  liked  to  tell  his  next 
neighbor,  though  it  were  a  car-conductor,  some  bright  thing 
which  had  come  to  him.  I  have  been  sorry  to  see  that 
people  have  sometimes  spoken  of  this  as  if  it  were  conceit 
on  his  part.  I  do  not  think  it  was  conceit ;  I  think  it  was  the 
feeling  that  the  next  man  was  as  good  a  fellow  as  he  was, 
and  would  appreciate,  as  well  as  he  did,  some  funny  concep- 
tion. 

I  am  tempted  to  write  down  one  of  his  questions,  which  is 
always  turning  up  for  answer  in  my  mind.  I  met  him  in 
some  omnibus,  T  forget  where,  and  I  asked  his  opinion  of 
so-and-so,  of  whom  it  was  necessary  that  T  should  give  some 
account.  He  answered  as  to  the  fact — whatever  it  was,  I 
have  forgotten — and  then  proceeded  to  this  generalization: 
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"The  truth  is,"  he  said,  "people  whose  health  is  declining  in 
consumption  are  very  apt  to  see  far  into  the  other  world  and 
to  show  what  you  and  I  would  call  decided  religious  proclivi- 
ties. Whether  they  go  into  consumption  because  they  are 
very  near  heaven,  or  whether  they  are  so  near  heaven  be- 
cause they  are  in  the  early  stages  of  phthisis,  I  do  not  know. 
It  is  just  as  it  was  when  we  were  in  Paris,  at  one  of  the  hos- 
pitals. As  I  went  downstairs  after  the  clinique,  there  was 
a  fellow  with  a  magnificent  head  of  hair,  selling  hair-oil  to 
all  who  would  buy.  Whether  he  sold  hair-oil  because  he 
had  a  magnificent  head  of  hair,  or  whether  he  had  a  magnifi- 
cent head  of  hair  because  he  used  that  hair-oil,  I  have  never 
known.-' 

His  enthusiasm  for  the  country  was  utterly  unaffected, 
and  not  in  the  least  got  up  to  order.  It  appears  all  the  way 
through,  even  in  the  verses  which  savor  most  of  city  life. 
I  interviewed  him  once,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  who 
had  gone  to  him  and  made  all  the  preliminary  arrange- 
ments. Frankly,  I  think  he  knew  he  must  be  interviewed, 
and  he  thought  he  had  rather  be  in  the  hands  of  a  friend 
than  of  a  stranger.  Very  fortunately  for  us  all,  he  got 
switched  off  upon  his  life  in  Berkshire.  He  told  how  he 
came  to  live  there.  It  seemed  that  in  the  early  days  some 
-Wendell  among  his  ancestors  had  received  a  grant  there, 
and  the  place  was  called  Wendelltown.  The  Indian  name 
of  the  place  had  been  Pontoosuc,  once  Poontooksuck,  which 
means  "where  the  brook  falls.'-  From  this  grant,  a  part  of 
the  whole  came  to  Dr.  Holmes'  mother,  and  after  he  had 
once  seen  the  place  he  arranged  with  her  that  he  might 
build  his  summer  house  there.  There  his  children  grew  up, 
and  there  he  enjoyed  the  glory  of  a  Berkshire  summer  and 
of  its  autumn.  He  cited  on  that  day  a  magnificent  passage 
from  a  poem  which  he  read  at  a  cattle-show  as  early  as  1849. 
I  printed  this  passage,  and  his  reference  to  it,  in  Mr. 
McClure's  magazine. 

One  of  the  most  charming  essays  is  that  on  the  seasons, 
not  so  much  remembered  as  some  of  the  others,  I  hardly 
know  why.  It  begins  with  this  pleasant  announcement  of 
the  annual  exhibition : 

Walk  in,  ladies  and  gentiemen  !  The  wonderful  exhibition  of  the 
Seasons  is  about  to  commence;  four  shows  under  one  cover;  the  best 
ventilated  place  of  entertainment  in  this  or  any  other  system;  the 
stajje  lijrhted  by  solar,  lunar,  and  astral  hinips;  an  efficient  police 
will  preserve  order.  Gentlemanly  ushers  will  introduce  all  new- 
comers to  their  places.  Performance  in  twelve  parts.  Overture 
by  the  feathered  choir;  after  which  the  white  drop-curtain  will 
rise,  showing  the  remarkable  succession  of  natural  scenery  designed 
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and  executed  solely  for  this  planet— real  forests,  meadows,  water, 
earth,  skies,  etc.  At  the  conolusiou  of  each  series  of  performances 
the  storm-chorus  will  be  piven  with  the  whole  strength  of  the  wind- 
instniment  orchestra,  and  the  splendid  snow-scene  will  be  intro- 
duced, illuminated  by  ;i:rand  flashes  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Admit- 
tance free,  refreshments  furnished,  complete  suits  of  proper  costume 
supi)lied  at  the  door,  to  6c  retuimcd  on  Icaviny  the  exhibition. 

Then  ho  goes  on  to  a  careful  and  fair  enough  discussion  as 
to  the  different  motives  with  wiiich  different  people  study 
nature  and  the  wavs  in  which  thev  undertake  it.  But  what 
makes  the  real  charm  of  the  essay  is  the  pretty  description 
tluit  h<»  j^ives  of  the  home  garden  at  Cambridge.  He  remem- 
bc»red  the  garden  as  a  boy  remembers  the  garden  of  the  dear 
old  honu».  Time  had  gone  by,  he  had  lived  in  one  place  and 
another,  and  everything  was  changed;  among  the  rest,  the 
old  garden  had  given  way.  It  w^as  just  as  the  jungle 
marched  down  upon  tlie  village  at  the  order  of  Mowgli  in 
Mr.  Kipling's  story.  So  the  garden,  which  he  remembered 
first  "in  the  consulship  of  James  Madison,"  as  he  says,  was 
a  wilderness  in  **the  consulship  of  Abraham  Lincoln.'' 
Then  he  determined  to  reconstruct  it,  and  he  tells  so  prettily 
the  way  in  which  he  reconstructed  it,  and  his  success.  The 
final  triumph  was  when  the  yellow-birds  came  back  to  the 
sunflowers. 

I  remember  their  flitting  about,  golden  in  the  polden  light,  over 
the  jrolden  flowci*s,  as  if  tliey  wore  flakes  of  curdled  sunshine.  lA»t 
us  plant  sunflowers,  I  said,  and  see  whether  the  yellow-birds  will  not 
come  back  to  them.  Sure  enoujjh,  the  sunflowers  had  no  sooner 
spread  their  disks,  and  begun  to  ripen  their  seeils,  than  the  yellow- 
birds  were  once  more  twittering  and  fluttering  about  them. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  but  enough  cannot  be  said,  of 
his  kindness  to  young  people.  I  like  young  people,  and  they 
do  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  T^ut  his  courtesy  and  tender- 
ness and  freshness,  in  interview  after  interview,  with  those 
who  came,  eith(»r  to  pay  him  homage  or  to  ask  for  his  advice, 
W(Te  something  which  you  could  not  believe  if  you  had  not 
s(M*n  it  and  known  it.  Till  a  very  late  i)oriod,  he  answered 
all  the  letters  of  these  boys  and  girls  with  his  own  hand;  his 
house  was  open,  an  hour  or  two  every  day,  to  receive  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  he  had  the  consciousness,  and  it  ought 
to  have  been  a  glad  consciousness,  that  he  had  made  happy 
so  many  persons  who,  as  the  deaf-and-dumb  w^orld  says, 
"had  no  claim  upon  him  whatever.''  Claim  or  no  claim,  he 
wanted  to  give  them  pleasure,  or  he  wanted  to  start  them 
on  a  higher  walk  of  life;  and  he  did  it.  What  might  have 
happ(*ned  with  those  two  hours  a  day  if  he  had  not  done  it, 
perhai)s  the  good  God  and  the  angels  know;  but  one  nmy 
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well  wonder  if  he  could  have  found  any  line  of  life  by  which 
he  could  have  answered  better  one  of  the  ^reat  ])urpo8es  of 
his  own  life.  For  he  was  thoroughly  glad  when  he  had 
made  the  world  happ}'. 

Have  I  succeeded  in  giving  at  all  the  impression  which 
lingers  in  my  own  mind,  of  a  certain  satisfaction  whenever 
you  met  him,  because  you  felt  that  you  were  as  likely  to 
have  him  at  his  best  at  that  moment  as  you  could  find  any 
man  when  his  eyes  were  "in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling-'?  He 
lived  in  the  present,  I  think,  and  that  with  all  his  might. 
He  entered  into  the  joy  of  the  universe.  I  suppose  he  had 
his  moments  of  depression  or  dissatisfaction;  but  he  did  not 
wash  his  dirty  linen  before  the  world.  If  he  met  you,  you 
got  the  best  that  was  in  him.  There  is  no  chance  whatever 
that  the  bright  things  which  he  said  in  conversation  will 
ever  get  themselves  written  down.  No  Boswells  give  us 
such  things,  there  are  no  shorthand  writers  behind  the 
screens  who  preserve  them,  and  the  phonograph  has  not 
Yi't  come  to  that  consummate  point  that  it  writes  for  us 
biographies. 

I  believe  I  have  told,  in  a  public  address,  a  good  story 
which  I  have  never  written  down.  I  was  to  preside,  one 
year,  at  the  annual  dinner-x)arty  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  This 
dinner-party  is  apt  to  be  about  the  best  fun  of  the  year,  pre- 
cisely because  there  are  no  reporters  present  and  everybody 
says  exactly  what  he  choosers  without  any  fear  of  the  echo. 
By  way  of  preparation  for  the  dinner,  1  wrote  to  two  or 
three  of  those  whom  I  knew  the  younger  members  would 
like  to  see.  Among  others,  I  wrote  to  Holmes,  to  remind 
him  of  the  anniversary  and  to  say  that  I  hoped  he  would 
come.  I  got  a  good-naturc^d  note  in  reply,  in  which  he  said 
virtually  that  his  pump  had  sucked,  and  that  he  had  deter- 
mined not  to  write  any  more  occasional  poems  for  dinner- 
parties. To  this  1  boldly  replied:  "Who  said  anything  about 
a  poem?  I  did  not  ask  you  to  speak.  I  have  only  (»mbar- 
rassment  of  riches.  But  i\w  boys  would  like  to  see  you; 
come  and  sit  bv  mv  side,  and  vou  shall  not  sav  a  word."  In 
reply  to  which,  almost  as  soon  as  the*  mail  could  bring  it, 
came  a  very  droll  answer:  "The  idea  of  my  going  to  Phi  lieta 
without  reading  some  verses  is  absurd.  I  have  already 
found  a  theme,  and  th(*  verses  are  half  done.  I  shall  come — 
fix  that  on  vour  mind:  and  I  shall  be  very  angry  if  I  am  not 
called  upon  to  speak.''  Such  are  almost  the  words  he  used, 
in  a  note  which,  in  some  unfortunate  frenzy  of  folly,  I  gave 
away  to  some  wretched  hunter  of  autographs. 

So  he  came,  and  we  had  a  charming  little  poem  from  hhn. 
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V.    John  Gbeenleaf  Whittieb  as  I  knew  Him,  by  Maby 

B.  Claflin. 

Mr.  Whittier,  the  poet  beloved  of  the  people,  was  uDiqiie 
iu  his  absolute  simplicity  and  truthfulness.  The  trans- 
parency of  his  soul  was  apparent  to  all  who  came  in  contact 
with  him,  and  it  would  stM?m  impossible  to  represent  any- 
thing to  him  otherwise  than  just  as  it  was  in  truths  because 
he  detected  at  a  glance,  the  slightest  i)revarication  or  false? 
coloring,  lie  seemed  more  akin  to  God  than  most  human 
beings,  in  his  childlike  trust  and  faith  in  the  fatherhood  of 
the  divine  Being,  and  in  his  exciuisite  love  to  Him  whom  the 
Father  sent  to  teach  us  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Mr.  Whit- 
tier's  love  to  his  kind,  his  godlike  justice  and  mercy  in  all  his 
dealings  with  his  fellowmen,  were  so  apparent  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  turn  aside  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  of 
righteousness  when  dealing  with  him.  His  language  was 
simple  as  a  child's  and  unadorned  with  superfluous  words. 
It  was  always  yea  and  nay,  and  his  "thee"  and  "thou"  were 
musical  sounds  in  the  ears  of  those  who  loved  him — and 
who  did  not  love  him? 

Sometimes  a  friend  would  ask  him  why  the  Quakers  per- 
verted the  English  grammar  in  such  fashion  with  the  thre 
and  thou.  His  reply  alwa^'s  hushed  the  questioner,  and 
made  him  feel  that  he  would  rather  hear  Mr.  Whittier's 
sweet  tones  in  the  language  he  chose  to  use,  even  if  it 
defied  all  the  rules  of  English  grammar:  "It  has  been  the 
manner  of  speech  of  my  people  for  two  hundred  yeai's;  it 
was  my  mother's  language,  and  it  is  good  enough  for  me;  I 
shall  not  change  my  grammar." 

Mr.  Whittier's  conversation  was  full  of  reminiscences  of 
his  early  life  in  the  country.  He  loved  nature  with  a  rever- 
ent and  appreciative  love.  Every  little  flower  growing  by 
the  roadside  or  in  the  green  meadows  about  his  early  home 
he  looked  upon  as  a  thought  of  God  for  His  children;  the 
sunset  clouds  awakened  in  his  poetic  heart  such  enthusiiism 
that  his  great  luminous  eyes  would  light  up  as  if  they  saw 
through  the  gates  into  the  celestial  city  beyond — the  city 
where,  he  said, 

No  branch  of  palm,  no  Kate  of  pearl  I  merit. 
Nor  street  of  shiniD^  gold. 

Some  humble  door  among  the  many  mansions, 
Some  sheltering  shade  where  sin  and  sorrow  cease, 

And  flows  forever  through  heaven's  green  expansions 
The  river  of  Thy  peace. 
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He  saw  God's  works  in  all  things  and  recognized  His  love 
in  dealing  with  His  children.  All  the  windows  of  his  heart 
were  open  to  the  day. 

He  once  said  to  me:  "I  have  seen  a  very  wicked  woman 
to-day  on  her  death  bed.  She  was  suffering  intolerable 
tortures  on  account  of  the  sins  of  her  past  life  and  the  near 
approach  of  death.  I  stood  by  her  bed;  she  was  poor  and 
friendless,  and  as  I  listened  to  her  groans  and  moans  I  said, 
*I  would  give  all  I  possess  to  relieve  that  poor  souP;  and 
then  came  the  thought,  as  from  God, — Who  am  I,  a  sinful 
man,  to  offer  mv  little  all  to  relieve  that  sin-burdened  soul, 
when  there  is  One  with  infinite  love  and  limitless  power  who 
waits  to  show  mercy?  I  will  leave  the  poor  woman  with 
Him."  And  such  was  his  attitude  toward  all  erring  and  sin- 
sick  souls. 

In  the  main  Mr.  Whittier's  life  was  one  of  earnest,  serious 
thought.  He  was  always  working  for  the  amelioration  and 
elevation  of  humanity,  and  yet  he  was  full  of  wit  and  humor. 
Not  even  Sydney  Smith,  who  was  so  famous  for  his  wit,  or 
our  own  Dr.  Holmes,  could  excel  him  in  repartee. 

A  young  girl  who  was  in  the  house  with  Mr.  Whittier,  and 
of  whom  he  was  very  fond,  went  to  him  one  day  with  tearful 
eyes  and  a  rueful  face,  and  said:  "My  dear  little  kitty  Bath- 
sheba  is  dead,  and  I  want  you  to  write  a  poem  to  put  on  her 
grave  stone.     I  shall  bury  her  under  a  rose  bush." 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the  poet  said  in  solemn 

tones: 

Bathshoba !  to  whom  none  ever  said  seat- 
No  worthier  cat 
Ever  sat  on  a  mat 
Or  eanjjht  a  rat 
Requiescat! 

The  same  little  girl's  pony  broke  his  leg,  and  again  the 
poet  was  called  upon  to  comfort  the  child  with  some  poetic 
sentiment.  She  said,  "I  have  written  some  lines  myself  but 
I  can't  think  how  to  finish  the  verse." 

"What  did  you  write?"  asked  Mr.  Whittier. 

"My  pony  kicked  to  the  right,  he  kicked  to  the  left, 

The  stable  post  he  struck  it. 
He  broke  his  leg  short  off*' 

and  then  added  Mr.  Whittier, 

"And  then  he  kicked  the  bucket!" 

Mr.  Whittier  was  attending  a  fair  in  the  city  which  was 
being  held  for  some  object  of  charity.    A  lady  said  to  him, 
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**1  have  already  given  one  hundred  doHars  to  this  object; 
1  will  give  ton  mure  if  you  will  give  me  an  impromptu 
couplet/' 
Quick  as  thought  he  wrote: 

Rejoicing  that  tlie  emptiest  fame 

May   change  at   charity's   sweet  claim 

To  gold  of  God— I  give  my'  name. 

JOHN  G.  WUITTIER. 

• 

He  was  always  ready  to  respond  to  charity's  sweet  claim. 

During  the  war  a  Quaker  friend  who  was  a  shipbuilder 
called  on  Mr.  Whittier  and  said:  "Friend  Whittier,  I  am  in 
great  perplexity.  Thee  knows  I  do  not  api)rove  of  war  any 
more  than  thee  does,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  to 
help  it  on.  I  am  asked  to  build  some  war  ships,  and  I  am 
told  there  is  great  need  of  them.     What  shall  1  do?*' 

The  two  old  friends  talked  over  the  situation  for  awhile, 
but  Mr.  Whittier  did  not  commit  himself  till  just  as  the 
shipbuilder  was  leaving,  when  he  said,  **Thomas,  if  thee 
builds  the  ships,  I  advise  thee  to  use  the  best  timber,  and 
build  them  strong." 

Th(»r(»  was  at  one  time  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  aboli- 
tionists to  make  a  colonul  preacher  chaplain  of  the  house  of 
representativ(»s,  and  knowing  that  Mr.  Whittier  would  have 
great  inlluence  he  was  asked  to  head  the  petition  to  bring 
about  the  desired  (»nd.  Of  course  <»vervbodv  knew  Mr. 
WMiittier  was  the  most  ardent  abolitionist  of  them  all,  and 
that  no  one  could  outdo  him  in  d(»votion  to  the  colored 
brethren,  and  when  1h(»  ])etition  was  handled  him  it  was 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  he  would  sign  it  with 
alacrity,  lie  shook  his  h<»ad  and  said,  "Thee  knows  1  don't 
approve  of  hiring  folks  to  pray  and  paying  them  for  it." 

Mr.  Whittier  was  the  close  friend  of  Curtis,  Longfellow, 
Lowell,  Holmes,  Emerson,  and  Bayard  Taylor,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  later  years  of  his  life,  after  the  great  question 
of  freedom  had  been  settled,  that  he  was  recognized  as  their 
peer  in  a  literary  sense. 

VL     William  Cullen  Bryant,  Our  Poet  of  Nature,  as  I 
Remember  Him,  by  Henrietta  S.  Naiimer. 

As  Bryant  was  the  oldest  of  our  galaxy  of  American 
poets,  and  the  first  of  them  to  pass  away,  those  who  can 
sjM^ak  of  him  from  pcTsonal  recoll<*ction  are  themselves  fast 
))assing  with  the  second  century  since  his  advent.  Not  far 
from  the  birthi)lace  of  Bryant,  which  is  marked  by  a  plain 
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monolith  in  granite,  and  on  the  same  ridge  where  the 
Bryant  homestead  commands  a  view  of  the  Hampsliire  hills 
for  miles,  there  stood  in  the  fifties  a  little  red  schoolhonse 
so  comi)letely  hidden  in  the  forest  that  the  stranger  eould 
not  know  of  its  existence  until  close  upon  it.  Here  was  the 
typical  New  England  school  of  that  date,  and  while  as  yet 
no  modern  methods  had  crept  in  to  disturb  the  somewliat 
dull  serenity  of  teacher  and  pupil,  there  was  once  a  day  at 
least  a  refreshing dc^tour  into  by-ways,  where  one  might  asso- 
ciate with  the  great  ones  of  literature;  and  in  the  daily  read- 
ing of  selections  from  the  English  classics  was  begun  that 
education  which  Matthew  Arnold  defines  as  the  highest  cul- 
ture, "the  knowledge  of  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
said  in  all  ages.''  Instead  of  the  commonplaces  by  which 
the  children  of  to-dav  are  nourished,  the  vouth  of  that  time 
were  spelling  out  lofty  themes  from  Cowper,  the  smooth 
verse  of  Addison,  and  the  unequalled  repose  and  dignity  of 
Gray's  "Elegy.''  What  matter  if  the  philosophy  and  insight 
of  the  glorious  verse  of  "Thanatopsis"  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  comprehension,  the  rolling  measure  of  its  cadences 
was  music  to  our  ears,  even  then  stirring  to  the  harmonies 
of  the  universe. 

One  summer  day  a  traveller,  slight  in  build,  of  qui(*t, 
thoughtful  manner,  passed  through  those  leafy  paths  vocal 
only  with  song  birds  and  the  prattle  of  school  children. 
The  good  old  New  England  training,  which  inculcated  rev- 
erent and  respectful  greeting  to  the  stranger,  had  not  yet 
passed  out  of  fashion,  and  we  shyly  courtesied  to  the  pass- 
ing wavfarer.  He  with  the  old-time  courtesv  to  old  and 
young  alike  pleasantly  returned  our  greeting,  and  passed 
on.  Later  wo  were  told  by  our  elders  that  th(»  author  of 
*'Thanato])sis*'  had  returned  foi*  a  brit^f  hour  to  the  old  home 
of  his  childhood,  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 
We  had  scarcely  realized  before  that  our  poet  was  of  fiesh 
and  blood,  and  busily  concerned  in  the  world's  work.  Still 
less  did  one  of  that  merry  careless  group  laboring  to  parse 
what  seemed  to  her  immaturity  the  painfully  involved  sen- 
tences of  that  immortal  poem,  dream  that  in  the  years  to 
come,  she  should  have  pleasant  associations  for  a  brief 
season  with  the  gray-haired  bard. 

The  years  that  bridged  the  fifties  and  seventies,  the  fate- 
ful years  of  the  republic,  passed,  and  l^ryant,  who  had 
served  his  country  faithfully  by  his  pen,  through  the  storm 
and  stress  of  civil  war,  now  retired  to  the  old  scenes  of  his 
youth,  restoring  the  family  home,  to  which  he  came  for  a  few 
weeks  each  year,  to  perform  the  literary  task  so  congenial, 
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the  translations  from  Homer.  Here  also  he  laid  out  roads, 
planted  orchards,  and  became  an  influence  among  the 
townspeople,  who  in  their  isolation  and  somewhat  narrow 
sphere,  began  to  see  and  appreciate  the  larger  views  of  life 
which  such  an  honored  citizen  of  the  great  world  brought 
into  the  little  town.  We  had  looked  on  our  poet  as  one  who 
in  the  political  world  and  among  literary  circles  reflected 
honor  upon  our  unknown  quiet  town  among  the  hills;  now 
we  were  to  know  him  as  the  country  gentleman,  interested 
in  rural  pursuits,  and  as  he  beautified  this  home  an  impetus, 
whose  results  were  beneficent  and  far-reaching,  was  given 
to  the  neighbor  farmers.  Scotch  larches  were  added  to  our 
flora,  and  willows  from  Roslyn  were  transplanted  to  the 
banks  of  the  rivulet,  and  once  from  far  awav  Scotland  the 
poet,  touched  with  loving  remembrance,  sent  a  request  that 
some  fringed  gentian  be  transplanted  to  a  well  known 
corner,  in  the  green  fields  of  his  modest  country  home. 

At  one  time  Charles  Sumner  came  to  spend  two  or  three 
days  with  the  poet,  and  upoli  one  auspicious  afternoon 
George  W.  Curtis  drove  over  from  his  summer  home  in  Ash- 
field,  to  greet  the  famous  men.  While  the  three,  with  John 
R.  Bryant,  the  poet's  brother,  were  seated  upon  the  piazza, 
nineteen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level,  commanding  a 
glorious  panorama  of  mountain,  valley,  and  sky,  convers- 
ing of  the  San  Domingo  annexation,  tlie  theme  which  was 
absorbing  the  mind  of  the  great  senator,  the  room  behind 
was  quickly  filled  with  country  folk,  eager  to  catch  a 
glimpse  or  a  word,  u]>on  the  only  occasion  that  ever  came 
into  their  lives  to  see  these  notable  men,  who,  unconscious 
of  this  homage,  might  yet  feel  that  it  was  no  mean  tribute 
from  this  true  and  honest  farmer  folk. 

Bryant  presented  his  native  town  with  a  library  and  the 
necessary  buildings,  and  in  the  completing  and  arranging 
of  that  work,  it  was  the  happy  privilege  of  the  writer  to 
spend  some  hours  with  Bryant,  and,  after  his  return  to  the 
city,  to  have  the  benefit  of  his  advice  by  correspondence. 
Awaiting  the  completion  of  the  stone  edifice  designed  for 
their  reception,  the  books  were  stored  in  the  unfinished 
rooms  of  the  house  which  had  been  his  maternal  grand- 
father's and  which  was  in  process  of  restoration.  The  glory 
of  autumn  was  upon  the  hills  and  tinging  the  forests  with 
splendor,  and  as  the  gray-haired  man  climbed  nimbly  the 
steep  hill  between  the  homestead  and  our  place  of  work,  the 
inspiration  which  natural  scenery  ever  had  for  him  clothed 
his  daily  morning  greeting  with  wipged  and  happy  utter* 
fuice. 
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After  the  necessary  instruction  as  to  the  work  of  the  day, 
for  a  few  moments  pleasant  and  instructive  chat  would  fol- 
low, suggested  by  some  open  book  upon  the  table.  These 
never-to-be-forgotten  half  hours  were  grave  or  gay,  as  be- 
fitted the  subject.  With  folded  arms  and  devout  manner, 
it  would  be  a  stanza  from  Pope  or  Dante  repeated  unex- 
l>ectedly  in  the  abandon  of  the  hour,  suggested  by  some 
reference;  or  some  humorous  passage  from  the  Biglow 
papers  would  enliven  the  moment.  I'uderneath  that  ex- 
terior of  almost  harsh  reserve,  there  was  hidden  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  grotesque  and  humorous. 

Quite  by  accident,  the  morning  talk  drifted  to  J.  Khelton 
Mackenzie,  and  with  twinkling  eye  Bryant  related  the  fol- 
lowing: "I  met  him  once  upon  the  boat  crossing  to  Brooklyn. 
He  accosted  me  by  inquiring  if  I  was  not  Bryant,  saying  he 
recognized  me  by  my  portrait.  As  we  had  been  correspond- 
ing I  replied  that  I  was  pleased  to  meet  him.  Mackenzie 
said  he  was  reading  *Ruth  Hair  by  Fanny  Fern,  and  said: 
*How  she  does  pitch  into  Nat  and  her  father;  it  is  wrong, 
very  wrong  to  speak  of  them  so.  And  that  Thackeray  who 
reveals  the  shortcomings  of  a  friend,  it  is  wrong,  very 
wrong.'  I  answered  that  as  they  were  great  men  the  temp- 
tation to  speak  of  them  was  very  strong.  Mackenzie  said 
it  reminded  him  of  the  story  of  an  Irishman,  who  was  lean- 
ing out  of  his  window,  with  his  shillalah,  and  a  bald-headed 
man  passed  along,  whereupon  he  rapped  him  upon  the  head, 
and  said  upon  being  reproved,  The  occasion  was  too  tempt- 
ing— if  it  had  been  me  own  father  I  c^onldn't  have*  helped  it.' 
T'pon  leaving  the  boat  Mackenzie  said,  *Von  must  excMise  my 
impudence,  but  the  occasion  was  too  tempting.' '' 

From  this  lighter  vein,  Bryant  passinl  to  grav(»r  themes, 
and  when  the  listener  deplored  her  inability  to  r(M*oncile  the 
disputed  facts  in  history,  especially  as  regards  the  beautiful 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  he  answered:  **Yon  rememl)(»r  what 
Horace  Walpole  said,  *As  for  history,  T  know  that's  a  lie.' " 
He  spoke  of  the  unfairness  of  Macaulay  to  William  Penn, 
and  his  partial  apology  for  Hastings,  of  Fronde's  disparage- 
ment of  Mary  Stuart  without  warrant  from  contemporary 
documents,  of  the  recent  criticism  of  the  Roman  historian 
Paulus,  and  added:  ** People  will  differ  in  regard  to  the 
events  of  the  past  as  they  do  in  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
present.  Only  omniscience  can  see  in  an  absolutely  true 
light  the  circumstances  of  any  event,  and  human  narratives 
of  that  event  must  have  in  them  more  or  less  of  error.  No 
two  witnesses  of  anything  that  has  happ(»ned  wholly  agree 
in  their  representation  of  it.  All  that  we  can  do  is  to  adopt 
what  seems  most  probable.'* 
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On  one  Sabbath  afternoon,  in  the  unfinished  building 
which  later  was  given  to  the  poet's  older  daughter,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Waterston  who  had  baptized  the  poet  in  Italy,  spoke  to 
the  neighbors  and  country  people,  as  the  sunset  filled  the 
valley  below  with  the  radiance  of  departing  day. 

It  was  also  the  happy  privilege  of  the  writer  to  share  with 
the  neighbors  and  country  people  in  the  Sunday  services  at 
The  little  church  in  West  Cummington^  on  Sept.  2,  1877, 
where  Mr.  Bryant  recited  his  poems  of  "Thanatopsis,"  "The 
Water  Fowl,"  and  "Waiting  by  the  Gate."  As  we  saw  the 
lithe,  quick  movement  with  which  he  ascended  the  hill,  and 
heard  the  clear  ringing  voice,  and  saw  the  bright  kindling 
eye,  how  could  we  think  that  these  were  his  last  public 
words  to  his  native  villagers,  and  that  only  a  few  months 
would  pass  before,  as  in  the  prime  of  life  he  had  desired,  in 
the  month  of  June, 

The  sexton's  hand  my  grave  to  make 
The  rich,  green  mountain  turf  should  break. 


THE  WONDER  OF  HYPNOTISM  AND  THE  TRANS- 
FER OF  SENSITIVENESS  FROM  MEN  TO 

INERT  SUBSTANCES. 


BY   HENUY   GAULLIKL'U.* 


Few  of  our  modern  atteniptB  to  solve  scientifically  the 
great  mystery  of  LIFE  have  led  us  to  more  astonishing 
results  than  the  discoveries  made  recently  in  I*aris  by  Col. 
A.  de  Rochas,  the  well  known  scientist  and  director  of  the 
Ecole  Polytechnique,  concerning  the  ^'luminous  effluvia,"  or 
magnetic  emanations,  from  the  bodies  of  living  men. 

Colonel  de  Kochas  is  too  well  known  to  the  scientific 
world  by  his  numerous  works  on  hypnotism,  and  his  con- 
stant studies  of  hypnotic  phenomena,  covering  a  ])eriod  of 
fifteen  years,  to  need  an  introduction  from  the  writer  to  the 
American  public.  Connected  with  the  great  scientific  in- 
stitute where  both  military  and  civil  engineers  of  France 
acquire  under  the  government's  direction  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  human  knowledge  in  the  various  branches  of 
their  profession,  Colonel  de  Rochas  has  attainc^d,  outside  of 
his  official  duties  as  ^^Adniinistratciir^^  of  that  w(»ll  known 
institute  a  world-wide  celebrity  as  a  skilled  (»xperimentator 
and  conscientious  investigator  of  scientific  truths. 

The  discoveries  made  lately  by  him,  and  confirmcHl  by  the 
experiments  of  others,  in  the  several  hos])itals  of  Paris,  can 
be  told  in  very  few  words;  but  simple  as  they  are,  so  far  as 
the  establishment  of  facts  is  concerned,  these  discov(»ries 
lead  us  far  away  from  the  current  opinion  of  mankind,  and 
of  physiologists  in  particular,  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
our  organic  sense  of  feeling;  they  upset  our  present  knowl- 
(»dge  of  the  territory  to  which  our  n(»rves  were  said  to  be 
confined;  they  show  us  c(mclusively  by  well-established 
facts  based  on  strictly  scientific  experimental  methods,  that 
under  peculiar  conditions  our  nervous-physical  perceptions 
by  the  sense  of  touch  extend  oufsidc  of  our  skin;  and  that 

•Thcmph  the  author  of  this  paper  is  a  well  known  writ4»T  in  France,  many  of  onr 
readers  may  not  be  acqnninted  with  hla  Uterary  and  scientific  work,  hence  the 
following  letter  from  the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz  will  give  an  added  interest  to  the  pai>er : 

**  In  reply  to  your  letter,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  have  known  M.  H.  Ganl- 
Ueur  for  many  years  as  a  grentleman  of  excellent  character,  and  I  re^rd  him  as  a 
writer  of  uncommon  ability.  "  Very  truly  yours. 

"  B.  O.  FLOWER,  Esq.-  ••  CARL  SCHURZ." 
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the  i'aculty  of  perceiving  such  sensations,  apparently  lost  in 
a  mesmerized  subject,  can  be  transferred  for  a  certain  time 
and  at  a  distance  to  inanimate  substances  like  water,  wax, 
metals,  or  cloth. 

For  the  benefit  of  such  readers  as  may  not  be  familiar 
with  previous  discoveries,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  understand  the  recent  investigations  of  Col. 
de  Kochas,  I  must  translate  first  here  some  statements  of  a 
celebrated  Austrian  chemist,  the  Baron  von  Keichenbach, 
who  was  the  first  scientist,  over  forty  years  ago,  who  dis- 
covered the  *4uminous  effluvia,"  or  phosphorescent-like 
emanations  from  animals,  plants,  and  magnets. 

Here  are  Reichenbach's  own  words  ("I^ttres  Odiques  et 
Magn^tiques,"  Stuttgardt,  185G): 

Take  a  "sensitive'*  man  and  put  him  in  a  dark  room.  Take  along 
a  eat,  a  bird,  a  butterfly,  if  you  have  one,  or  only  some  flowerpots. 
After  a  few  hours  of  such  a  sitting  in  the  dark,  you  will  hear  that 
man  say  some  very  strange  things.  The  flowen)ots  will  appear  to 
him  in  the  darkness  and  become  perceptible.  At  first  they  will 
appear  as  a  grey  cloud  on  a  black  background;  then  he  will  set*  some 
lighter  spots;  finally  each  flower  will  become  distinct,  and  all  forms 
will  appear  more  and  more  clearly.  One  day  I  placed  one  of  these 
flowerpots  before  M.  Endlicher,  tlie  Avell  known  professor  of  lM)tany. 
He  was  an  average  sensitive.  He  exclaimed  with  fear  and  surprise*: 
*'.•!  blue  flown\  a  uloxininV*  It  was  indecMl  a  (ll<).rinia  speciosa  or 
ronulru  which  he  liad  seen  in  the  absolute  darkness,  and  which  he 
had  recognized  by  its  form  and  color.  .  .  .  Your  cat.  your  bird,  your 
butterfly,  will  all  appear  thus  in  the  dark,  and  some  pai-ts  of  these 
animals  will  appear  luminous.  Then  yonr  sensitive  man  will  tell 
you  that  he  sees  you.  Tell  him  to  look  at  your  hands.  At  first  he 
will  say  that  he  sees  a  grey  smoke;  then  the  fingei*s  will  apiH»{ir  with 
tlieir  own  light.  He  will  see  a  luminous  protuberance  at  each 
finger,  sometimes  as  long  as  the  finger  itself.  When  the  first  sur- 
prise is  past,  caused  by  the  luminons  appearan<-e  of  all  men.  call 
the  attention  of  your  "sensitive"  friend  to  the  details  of  what  he 
sees.  You  will  then  i)robably  hear  him  say  with  nuich  sui^prise  that 
the  colors  of  tihe  light  are  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the  body;  that 
the  right  hand  shows  a  blue  light,  and  the  left  hand  a  yellow-reddish 
light;  that  the  same  difference  appears  at  your  feet;  and  also  that 
all  the  right  side  of  your  body  and  face  Is  blnish  and  darker  than 
the  left  side,  which  is  yellow-reddish  and  much  lighter  (Letter  5). 

Reiehenbaeh  found  something  else.  He  discovered  that 
under  similar  conditions  in  a  dark  room  a  magnet  emits  a 
blue  light  at  its  north  pole,  and  a  yellow-reddish  light  at  the 
south  pole.  This  light  varied,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  magnet  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  seer,  from  one  to 
three  feet  in  diameter.  Tt  appeared  like  a  fiery  flow  inter- 
mingled with  sparks.  "Hut,"  adds  Reiehenbaeh,  "I  advise 
you  not  to  omit  any  of  the  precautions  T  have  indicated  as 
necessary  to  obtain  absolute  darkness,  and  also  to  train 
your  ^sensitive's'  eyes  for  hours  in  the  dark;- otherwise  he 
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will  not  see  anythiujj:,  and  you  would  lose  your  time,  sus- 
pecting me  unjustly  of  making  false  assertions/' 

Reichenbaoh's  experiments  were  repeated  in  England  by 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  (Gregory,  and  other  prominent 
naturalists,  and  were  fully  confirmed.  Keichenbach  con- 
tended then  that  he  had  discovered  a  new  force,  which  he* 
called  OD.  Most  scientific  men  ridiculed  the  idea  and  they 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  discovery. 
Official  science,  especially  in  Germany,  does  not  generally 
admit  what  is  not  yet  printed  in  school  books. 

In  France  these  "luminous  effluvia"  seen  by  mesmerized 
patients  had  often  been  reported  by  the  latter  to  the  nmg- 
netizing  doctors  who  were  trying  to  cure  diseases  by  mag- 
netic passes.  The  "magnc^tiseur^'  Deleuze  had  noticed  the 
fact.  About  1850,  Dr.  Despine,  at  Aix  les  Bains,  and  Dr. 
Charpignon,  at  Orleans,  had  confirmed  these  observations, 
and  they  had  noticed  specially  the  "effluvia"  which  some 
mesmerized  persons  could  see  on  various  metals,  gold,  silver, 
etc.  But  "official"  science  did  not  care  for  such  experi- 
ments. Magnetism,  proclaimed  at  the  end  of  last  century, 
by  the  French  academy  of  Sciences,  to  be  a  humbug,  was 
hardly  recognized  yet  as  a  fact  worthy  of  investigation. 
Such  men  as  Puy  S^gur  and  Deleuze  were  ridiculed:  and  we 
may  say  that  official  science  never  believed  seriously  in 
magnetism  until  Braid  christened  it  hypnotism  and  Charcot 
popularized  it  in  I*aris. 

It   is   onlv   recentlv   that    Reichenbach's   discoverv    was 

•  •  • 

taken  out  of  oblivion  by  Dr.  Durville,  Dr.  Luys,  and 
Colonel  de  Rochas,  with  what  extraordinary  results  we 
shall  now  see. 

The  very  first  question  that  arose  was  whether  this  lum- 
inous coating  and  these  *inminous  effluvia"  which  mes- 
merized persons  declared  they  could  perceive  on  others, 
were  real  and  objective  or  imaginary  and  subjective?  This 
led  to  the  very  wonderful  discoveries  of  which  I  sj)oke  at  tln^ 
beginning  of  this  paper,  and  for  which  Colonel  de  Rochas 
deserves  due  credit. 

He  hypnotized  at  different  stages  two  different  subjects 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  room.  Let  us  call  them 
A  and  B.  A  reported  that  he  could  see  a  luminous  or  phos- 
phorescent coating  on  B's  body;  he  could  see  besides  that 
B's  eyes,  mouth,  ears,  nostrils,  and  finger-ends  were  emit- 
ting a  flame-like  light,  blue  on  one  side  of  the  body,  yellow- 
reddish  on  the  other.  Those  openings  seemed  to  act  like 
"escapes"  for  these  flames,  which  are  independent  from  th(* 
coating  of  the  skin.     Did  A   s(»e  them  because  he  had  a 
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mesmeric  illusion,  or  were  this  coating  and  the  lights  real? 

A  common  glass  of  water  being  brought,  it  was  put  with- 
in the  radius  of  B's  luminous  effluvia  as  described  by  A,  who 
could  see  how  far  they  reached.  After  a  few  minutes  A 
reports  that  the  water  itself  has  become  luminous,  and  that 
ir  remains  luminous  for  a  long  while,  even  if  removed  to 
the  other  end  of  the  room  out  of  reach  of  B's  effluvia.  B's 
H(»nsitiveness  of  the  skin  has  been  made  to  disappear  by  the 
hypnotic  process;  but  any  touch  or  puncture  of  a  pin  or 
needle  on  the  outside  edge  of  the  phosphorescent  or  luminous 
coating  perceived  by  A's  eyes,  is  immediately  perceived  by 
H.  His  body  does  not  feel  the  sharpness  of  a  needle,  but 
the  outer  edge  of  his  luminous  effluvia,  several  feet  away 
from  the  skin,  has  acquired  that  sensitiveness  lost  by  the 
body.  And  here  appears  a  wonderful  fact.  The  water  in 
the  tumbler  removed  to  the  end  of  the  room  has  aequxred  that 
(a me  sensitiveness-  If  you  pinch  the  water  witli  your 
fingers  or  touch  it  with  a  pin,  B  will  scream  that  you  pinch 
him,  or  prick  him  with  a  pin.  But  B  will  not  feel  the  action 
if  ])erformed  by  a  person  who  has  no  magnetic  relation  to 
him ;  in  other  words,  the  action  of  the  magnetizer  alone  will 
be  felt  in  the  water  by  the  subject. 

Consequently  the  nervous  sensitiveness  of  B's  flesh  has 
been  carried  further  than  the  surface  of  his  body,  and  has 
been  conmiunicated  to  objects  duly  soaked  and  impregnated 
by  his  luminous  effluvia;  and  finally,  the  sensitiveness  of 
these  objects  remains  in  them  for  a  while  even  when  re- 
moved to  a  certain  distance  from  B's  effluvia.  **The  water," 
says  De  Rochas,  *ioads  itself  with  sensitiveness  as  calcium 
does  with  light:  and  the  energy  received  radiates  from  it 
till  it  has  returned  all  it  has  received,  in  other  words,  till  it 
is  spent  or  emptied." 

Let  us  examine  now  more  closely  and  with  more  details 
this  strange  transfer  of  the  sensitiveness  of  our  nerves  to 
inert  objects,  which  Colonel  de  Rochas  calls  the  "exteriori- 
zation of  sensitiveness." 

A's  eyes  have  bec^n  brought  up  by  hypnotic  process  to  a 
state  which  allows  him  to  see  the  "luminous  effluvia."  But 
what  he  sees  and  describes  varies  a  great  deal  according  to 
the  grade  of  hypnotic  sl(»ep  in  which  B  is  being  plunged. 
When  B  is  awake  and  in  his  normal  state,  A  describes  the 
"effluvia"  as  a  luminous  coating  on  the  skin;  but  as  soon  as 
B  loses  his  sensitiveness  under  the  action  of  mesmerism,  the 
coating  seems  to  dissolve  itself  in  the  atmosphere.  Then  it 
reappears  like  a  light  mist  or  smoke,  which  condenses  itself 
and  becomes  brighter  and  brighter,  till  it  takes  again  the 
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appearance  of  a  thin  coating  of  light  following  all  the  forms 
of  the  body  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  from  the  skin.  B 
feels  then  every  touch  of  the  magnetizer  on  the  surface  of 
that  coating. 

M  you  continue  further  the  hynotizing  process  on  B,  A 
will  see,  around  B's  body,  several  new  luminous  coatings 
separated  one  from  the  other  by  a  space  of  about  two  inches. 
The  sensitiveness  of  B  exists  then  only  on  these  coatings  of 
light,  and  seems  to  be  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  distance  from 
the  skin.  These  coatings  will  extend  from  six  to  nine  feet 
from  the  body.  They  will  go  through  a  wall,  not  being 
stopped  by  masonry;  and  they  will  appear  in  the  next  room 
through  the  wall. 

A  glass  of  water  which  has  remained  a  few  minutes  with- 
in the  luminous  coatings  of  B's  body  becomes  brilliantly 
illuminated,  as  already  stated.  Rut  when  the  water  is  thor- 
oughly saturated,  a  luminous  column  of  smoke  will  arise 
vertically  from  its  surface.  The  acquired  sensitiveness  of 
that  water  when  removed  becomes  weaker  with  the  dis- 
tance. If  the  water  is  carried  too  far  it  disappears.  This 
seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  B's  feeling  of  touch  trans- 
mitted to  the  water  is  real  and  not  influenced  by  any  sug- 
gestion. 

Now  if  we  make  a  small  statuette  or  figure  of  common 
moulding  wax  and  place  it  awhile  in  the  "luminous  effluvia'' 
of  B,  then  withdraw  it  and  prick  it  with  a  pin,  B  will  feel  the 
puncture  of  the  pin  at  the  corresponding  part  of  his  body. 
If  you  touch  the  head  of  the  wax  figure  B  will  feel  the  touch 
on  his  own  head.  If  you  prick  the  leg  of  the  statuette,  B 
will  feel  the  point  of  the  pin  at  his  leg,  and  the  puncture  will 
even  appear  on  the  skin.  If  you  cut  a  lock  of  his  hair  dur- 
ing his  sleep  without  his  knowledge,  then  plant  that  lock  of 
hair  on  the  wax  figure  and  pull  it  slightly,  B  exclaims  sud- 
denly, "Who  is  pulling  my  hair?''  The  same  results  are 
obtained  if  you  try  the  experiment  with  the  whiskers  or 
beard,  or  even  sometimes  with  the  trimming  of  a  fingernail. 

Generally  in  most  cases  reported  by  Colonel  de  Rochas 
the  sensitiveness  did  not  extend  over  fifteen  or  twentv  feet 

ft- 

from  the  body  of  the  subject,  but  there  were  exceptions. 

The  sensitiveness  was  then  transmitted  to  a  photographic! 
image  of  the  subject  by  leaving  the  plate  for  some  time  be- 
fore using  it  in  the  "effluvia"  of  the  subject.  Here  in 
several  instances  the  plate  retained  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
latter  for  several  days.  But  unless  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
subject  has  been  exteriorized  (transferred  from  the  skin  to 
the  "effluvia")  before  the  photograph  is  taken,  and  unless 
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the  plate  has  been  well  impregnated  in  the  "effluvia,"  the 
sensitiveness  does  not  exist. 

Colonel  de  Kochas  tells  us  that  he  made  the  following  ex- 
periments on  Mme.O in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Barlemont 

and  MM.  Paul  Nadar  and  A.  Guerronan,  in  the  well  known 
photographer^s  studio  of  Nadar  in  Paris.  A  photograph 
was  taken  under  the  conditions  just  mentioned.  As  soon  as 
the  plate  was  carried  to  the  dark  room  and  touched  the 

developing  bath,  Mme.  O complained  of  a  cold  chill. 

She  could  not  localize  on  her  body  the  touch  of  her  image, 
but  she  had  a  general  perception  of  that  touch ;  and  she  felt 
'^seasick"  every  time  the  w^ater  of  the  developing  bath  was 

agitated.     At  the  next  experiment,  Mme.  O — being 

asleep  and  the  operator  having  gone  to  another  floor  of  the 
building  to  develop  the  plate,  she  fell  suddenly  in  convul- 
sions as  if  she  had  been  sick  at  the  stomach.  It  turned  out 
that  the  operator  had  accidentally  broken  the  plate  on  the 
next  floor  in  dipping  it  in  the  bath. 

Another    experiment    of   Colonel    de    Rochas    on    Mme. 

O took  place  as  follows:  He  used  generally  the  palm 

of  his  right  hand  to  hypnotize  her;  he  had  a  life-size  photo- 
graph of  that  palm  of  his  hand  taken.     Mme.  O was 

awake  and  sitting  on  a  chair,  not  knowing  what  was  going 
on  in  the  room.  Then  one  of  the  assistants,  being  concealed 
behind  a  screen,  presented  the  plate  on  which  the  hand  of 
Col.  de  Rochas  was  photographed  to  the  plate  on  which  the 

image  of  Mme.  O had  been  previously  taken.    At  the 

instant  when  the  gentleman  opposed  the  two  plates  to  each 

other,  Mme.  O stopped  her  talk  and  fell  asleep  on  the 

chair.  Then  Colonel  De  Rochas  walked  behind  the  screen 
and  irol'c  vp  Mme.  O by  simply  hlmcinq  on  her  image. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  twice  without  notifying 
Mme.  O of  what  had  been  done.  Then  it  was  com- 
municated to  her;  she  was  surprised  and  stated  she  would 
defeat  the  experiment  the  next  time;  she  said  she  could 
successfully  oppose  it.  The  experiment  was  then  tried 
against  her  and  with  her  knowledge.  She  fell  asleep  one 
minute  after  the  two  plates  were  placed  in  opposition  to 
each  other;  she  could  not  fight  the  influence  any  longer. 

The  substances  which  are  the  most  apt  to  acquire  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  mesmerized  subject  are  generally  the 
same  as  those  which  are  the  most  apt  to  retain  odors. 
Liquids,  viscous  substances,  specially  those  deriving  their 
origin  from  animals,  like  beeswax,  also  cloth  of  a  loose  tex- 
ture like  woollen  velvet,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  it.  But 
all  subjects  do  not  "exteriorize"  their  sense  of  feeling  in  the 
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same  manner.  One  subject  transferred  his  sensitiveness 
specially  well  to  iron,  another  one  to  silk,  and  both  these 
subjects  had  very  little  power  on  water  or  wax. 

The  sense  of  touch  or  feelinji:  seemed  to  be  the  only  one 
exteriorized.  If  the  agent  spoke  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice 
to  the  water  away  from  the  subject,  after  the  water  had 
been  impregnated  with  "effluvia''  from  the  ear,  the  subject 
felt  only  a  slight  sensation  of  tickling  in  his  ear.  But  some 
others  nevertheless  felt  the  influence  of  a  small  vial  of 
valerianate  of  ammonia  hermetically  sealed  which  had  been 
plunged  in  the  sensitive  water. 

It  should  also  be  observed  that  all  these  experiments  suc- 
ceeded only  with  persons  whose  sensitiveness  w^as  either 
naturally  very  gi'cat  or  whose  sensitiveness  became 
developed  by  practice. 

Thus,  this  wonderful  "exteriorization"  and  transfer  of  a 
man's  sense  of  feeling  to  inanimate  objects  opens  now  a  vast 
field  for  new  investigations.  It  shows,  in  the  first  place, 
what  enormous  physicfil  influence  on  health  and  disease  the 
luminous  effluvia  of  a  human  being  can  exert.  Experi- 
ments nmde  by  Dr.  I^abinski  (the  former  assistant  of  Char- 
cot) in  Paris  at  the  hospital  La  Salp<^tri^re,  and  by  Dr.  Luys 
at  the  hospital  La  Charit(^,  show  that  some  diseases  have 
been  cured  by  treating  them  magnetically.  A  magnet  was 
used  in  several  cases,  and  here  is  an  instance  of  its  applica- 
tion for  transferring  disease. 

A  metallic  crown  duly  loaded  with  a  magnet  had  been 
used  at  the  Charity  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  a  man. 
He  was  cured,  and  the  crown  was  stored  awav  in  a  closet 
for  two  weeks.  Then  it  was  tried  on  the  head  of  a  healthy 
subject  in  a  state  of  hypnotic  lethargy,  and  this  man  showed 
at  once  the  same  symptcmis  and  the  same  manif3station8  of 
disease  from  which  his  predecessor  had  suffered.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  magnetic  crown  had  recorded  the  symptoms  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  phonograph  records  the  voice.  Had  the 
first  man  died  instead  of  being  cured  we  should  thus,  says 
(^olonel  de  Ilochas.  hav<»  called  back,  so  to  S])eak,  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  dead  human  being. 

Medical  science,  consecjuently,  will  have  to  take  due 
notice  of  such  facts,  and  they  will  modify  to  a  great  extent 
the  exclusive  theory  of  propagation  of  diseases  by  microbes. 

Then  again  this  transfer  of  sensitiveness  to  inert  objects 
throws  a  most  interesting  light  on  the  dark  and  obscure 
practices  of  sorcerers  and  witches  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Our 
forefathers  believed  in  the  faculty  of  hurting  an  enemy 
under  ])eculiar  conditions  pn^sci'il  ed  by  sorcerers,  by  trans- 
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ferring  to  him  a  disease  or  by  stinging  his  image  duly  pre- 
pared for  the  pm'pose.  History  gives  us  many  accounts  of 
celebrated  trials  before  courts  of  justice,  where  the  accused 
man  was  executed  for  having  killed  or  attempted  to  kill  by 
such  means  a  celebrated  man.  Such  was  the  trial  of  Robert 
d'Artois,  in  France,  the  record  of  which  we  still  possess, 
accused  of  having  applied  his  dark  science  to  the  wife  and 
son  of  Philip  VI  of  Valois,  in  1333.  We  never  believed  in 
such  crimes,  nevertheless  Colonel  de  Rochas  tells  us  that, 
after  a  sitting,  as  he  had  stung  with  a  pin  the  leg  of  the  wax 
figure  used  that  day,  he  saw  from  his  window  the  subject 
going  home,  stop  suddenly  in  the  street  and  rub  violently 
his  leg.  He  had  felt  the  wound.  Now  in  olden  times  a  few 
hairs,  or  some  trimmings  of  the  fingernails,  or  a  tooth,  were 
supposed  to  transfer  the  sensitiveness  under  certain  condi- 
tions from  the  subject  to  his  image. 

The  sorcerer's  art  was  two-edged,  like  a  sword.  It  was 
believed  that  it  could  hurt,  but  it  was  also  expected  that  it 
could  heal.  Our  old  libraries  are  full  of  ancient  treatises 
proved  now  to  contain  some  grains  of  scientific  truth  amidst 
much  superstitious  rubbish.  We  did  not  believe  that  they 
contained  any  truth  at  all,  but  now  we  see  that  they  do,  and 
we  understand  our  forefathers  better.  Read  the  works  of 
Robert  Fludd  (born  in  Kent,  England,  in  1574)  and  you  will 
see  how  he  cured  diseases  by  transfer.  He  was  one  of  the 
foremost  scientific  men  of  his  time  and  appears  now  to  have 
known  more  than  we  did  in  some  respects.  Paracelsus, 
born  in  1493,  Van  Helmont  born  in  1577,  and  Maxwell,  who 
died  later,  had  full  knowledge  of  this  extraordinary  faculty 
of  our  nerves  to  extend  their  action  outside  of  our  skin. 
Most  of  their  medical  science  was  based  on  facts  which  we 
have  rediscovered  to-day.  Read  the  works  of  Digby,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  Englishmen  of  his  time, 
a  celebrated  soldier,  statesman,  and  naturalist  at  the  same 
time,  who  defeated  at  sea  the  Venetians  and  the  Algerians, 
and  then  studied  medicine  at  Montpellier,  in  France,  and 
published  a  treatise  on  the  nature  of  substances.  You  will 
see  what  he  says  about  curing  wounds  by  dipping  simply  a 
rag  soiled  by  the  blood  of  the  patient  in  a  certain  liquid, 
without  applying  anything  to  the  wound  itself.  Of  course 
most  of  that  old  science  was  rubbish,  but  not  all  of  it,  and 
we  were  wrong  in  calling  these  men  fools. 

Then  again  these  facts  recently  discovered  in  Paris  by  De 
Rochas,  and  others  who  followed  and  repeated  his  experi- 
ments, show  conclusively — ^in  the  writer's  opinion  at  least — 
that  the  common  scientific  theory  based  on  our  present 
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knowledge  of  matter  by  which  we  have  tried  to  explain 
man's  nature  is  absurd.  They  show  how  little  our  modern 
physiology  and  our  present  materialistic  schooling  under- 
stand the  problem  of  human  existence;  they  show  how 
wrong  we  were  in  confining  the  energy  of  our  human  force, 
of  our  human  being,  within  the  boundaries  of  our  skin. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  CHURCH  * 

BY   PROP.   GEORGE  D.   HERRON,   OF   IOWA   COLLEGE. 


We  are  nearing  the  social  crisis  of  the  world.  The  exist- 
ing order  has  already  served  over-time.  It  is  now  senseless, 
and  growing  worse.  To  spend  and  be  spent  mending  it  is  to 
waste  one's  life,  and  involve  the  common  life  in  still  dee])er 
and  wider  complications.  The  present  order  cannot  be 
mended;  it  can  only  give  birth  to  the  new  order,  the  regen- 
erate civilization. 

The  social  crisis  is  also  the  crisis  of  the  organized  religion 
that  bears  Christ's  name.  While  the  forces  of  selfishness 
and  sacrifice  are  gathering  for  their  hardest  struggle  on  the 
field  of  Christ's  truth,  the  cross  has  become  foolishness  to 
His  church.  The  church  has  become  of  the  world,  even  as 
Jesus  was  not  of  the  world.  ISocial  things  which  are  the 
w^orst  abominations  in  the  sight  of  God  are  not  so  highly 
esteemed  in  the  world  as  in  the  church.  The  church  has 
been  over-reconciling  itself  to  the  will  of  the  world,  rather 
than  vicariously  reconciling  the  world  to  the  will  of  God. 
The  idea  of  the  religious  life  prevailing  in  the  church  is  no 
longer  consti'uctive,  but  rather  obstructive  and  deadly.  It 
has  done  its  w  ork,  and  must  have  an  end.  It  is  in  vain  that 
dogmati(i  stupidity,  moral  indolence,  and  official  hypo<'risy 
try  to  confine  the  human  and  universal  religion  of  the  king- 
dom of  God  within  the  terms  of  the  religion  of  theology, 
pietism,  ecclesiasticism,  and  the  interests  which  monopoly 
have  vested  in  religion.  If  the  church  refuses  to  give  forth 
the  realization  of  the  social  ideal  of  Jesus,  it  will  surely 
meet  with  a  fate  like  unto  the  religion  of  Judaism. 

Revolution  of  some  sort  is  not  far  off.  The  social  change 
will  bring  forth  either  the  revolution  of  love  or  the  tragedy 
and  woe  of  a  leadership  inspired  by  a  love  of  revolution. 
Either  a  revival  of  love,  an  outpouring  of  love  through  the 
Messianic  fellowship  of  some  vast  social  sacrifice,  or  a  uni- 
versal French  Revolution  will  come.  Either  a  religious 
movement,  producing  a  revival  such  as  the  prophets  dimly 
or  never  dreamed  of,  or  blood  such  as  never  fiowed  will 
remit  the  sins  of  the  existing  order.  For  a  religious  revival, 
springing  from  some  vast  and  wondrous  social  love,  Chris- 
tendom waits  in  fear,  anxiety,  and  expectancy. 

•  Condensed  from  a  lecture  coarse  given  in  Boston,  November,  18D5. 
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Except  its  manifest  subservience  to  wealth,  ilothing  more 
clearly  indicates  the  unmoral  influence  of  religion  than  the 
contemptuous  meaning  which  has  come  to  be  attached  to 
the  word  holiness.  By  the  holy  man  is  meant,  in  the  pop- 
ular thought,  simply  no  man  at  all;  while  the  word  primi- 
tively meant  a  whole  human  man,  norcLally  fulfilling  all  the 
natural  functions  of  his  life  in  their  wholeness.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  or  the  Whole  Hpirit,  is  given  to  run  the  world  with, 
and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  are  a  revelation  of  the  world 
righteously  ordered  and  naturally  operated.  The  piety  that 
finds  the  market  and  the  state  uninteresting  as  religious 
spheres,  or  that  ignores  them  through  material  or  intel- 
lectual self-interest,  is  a  delusion  and  a  curse.  We  can  get 
beloved  brethren  to  wrestle  all  night,  or  at  least  a  part  of 
the  night,  in  revival  prayers;  but  the  revival  we  need  is  a 
restitution  of  stolen  goods,  of  wealth  gained  through  oppres- 
sion and  social  atheism.  We  can  get  them  to  give  feasts  in 
the  name  of  Jesus;  but  the  testimony  which  Jesus  asks  is 
the  restoration  of  what  has  been  economically  plundered 
from  the  sheep.  The  rebuke  of  Edward  III  to  the  pope  at 
Avignon,  to  the  effect  that  'The  successor  of  the  apostles 
was  set  over  the  Lord's  sheep  to  feed  and  not  to  shear  them," 
is  equally  applicable  and  pertinent  to  the  priests  of  the 
market  and  the  pious  popes  of  industry;  these  are  the  in- 
fluential factors  in  organized  religion.  "Pure  religion  and 
undefiled  before  our  God  and  Father  is  this,  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself 
unspotted  from  the  world."  Devotion  to  God  is  the  complete 
sacrifice  of  self  in  the  service  of  man,  and  ecstatics  are  with- 
out value  that  do  not  fruit  in  ethics.  The  clean  ])uttiug 
away  of  evil  doings,  with  the  seeking  of  justice  and  the  re- 
lieving of  the  oppressed,  is  the  condition  upon  which  the 
Lord  invites  us  to  reason  together  with  Him  in  the  things  of 
.religion. 

I  frankly  say  that  I  dread  nothing  more  than  the  influence 
upon  the  social  movement  of  existing  organizations  of 
religion.  With  the  fullest  recognition  of  the  anxious  seek- 
ing for  righteousness  on  the  part  of  a  greater  number  of 
individuals  in  the  church  than  ever  before,  I  make  this  con- 
fession of  dread.  With  Dr.  Bruce,  I  am  a  pessimist  as 
regards  the  church,  and  an  optimist  as  regards  the  king- 
dom. The  movement  for  social  democracv  is  itself  the 
religious  aspiration  and  effort  of  the  common  life  to  realize 
its  sanctity,  and  organized  religion  offers  no  channel  for  this 
realization.  In  a  profound  sense,  existing  organizations  of 
religion  afford  to  the  forces  making  for  social  righteousness 
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the  unsafest  possible  leadership.  A  vast  deceit  would 
likely  be  practised  upon  the  social  movement  by  the  church 
itself,  and  history  sadly  repeat  itself,  in  the  compromise  of 
the  social  ideals  of  the  people  with  the  interests  of  the 
capitalistic  order  which  the  church  would  effect.  I  am  here 
reminded  of  the  sad  condition  of  Italy,  now  almost  on  the 
verge  of  disintegi*ation,  fulfilling  what  Mazzini  foresaw, 
when  the  monarchical  statecraft  of  Europe  intrigued  to  pre- 
vent the  organization  of  liberated  Italy  in  his  ideal  of  a 
social  republic. 

With  the  present  tendency,  the  evolution  of  the  better 
society  is  likely  to  -be  the  church's  disgrace,  and  not  its 
glory,  with  the  religion  of  Jesus  finding  some  other  channel 
of  expression  than  the  church  as  a  result.  Nobody  any 
longer  conceives  of  religiousness  as  being  an  indication  of 
righteousness.  The  church  as  a  whole  does  not  know  what 
Jesus  taught,  and  so  far  as  it  knows  does  not  believe  His 
teachings  practicable.  The  real  social  reconstruction  is 
moving  on  outside  of,  and  largely  in  opposition  to,  organized 
religion;  its  leaders  who  come  from  are  not  of  the  church. 
Just  as  surely  as  the  Jews  were  building  up  a  religion  apart 
from  the  actual  facts  of  society  when  Jesus  came,  and  as 
surely  as  Rome  was  building  up  a  religion  apart  from  the 
conditions  existing  when  Luther  came,  so  are  we  Protestants 
now  institutionally  building  up  a  religion  apart  from  the 
true  facts  and  conditions  of  society.  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  New 
York  is  no  more  an  answer  to  this  charge  than  Savonarola  in 
Florence  is  an  answer  to  Protestant  charges  against  Rome. 
Protestant  Christianity  is  practically  a  caste  religion,  in 
spite  of  its  missions,  its  exceptional  institutional  churches, 
and  its  ludicrous  willingness  to  receive  the  poor. 

If  ever  the  church  needed  to  be  told,  in  all  the  plainness 
of  speech  which  the  love  of  righteousness  can  conceive,  that 
it  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon,  it  needs  to  be  told  this 
now.  In  no  nation  on  the  earth  is  there  such  abject  submis- 
sion to  mere  money  in  both  church  and  state  as  there  is  in 
America.  Money  has  more  infiuence  than  Jesus  upon  the 
ecclesiastical  attitude  toward  the  problem  of  social  justice. 
Our  persistent  blinking  this  fact,  our  evasion  of  the  moral 
responsibility  it  puts  upon  us,  may  prove  the  displacement 
of  the  existing  church.  Pastors  may  secure  active  partici- 
pation in  municipal  reforms  from  the  very  men  who  buy  the 
city's  councils  and  loot  its  people,  only  to  find  the  city  in  a 
last  state  worse  than  the  first.  It  is  easy  for  pastors  and 
bishops  of  wealth  to  try  experiments  in  the  slums,  which  are 
righteous  things  for  them  to  do.    But  suppose  we  try  the 
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sacrifice  of  preaching  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  or  of  apply- 
ing the  teachings  of  Jesus,  in  the  churches  of  wealth!  The 
church  will  accejit  any  number  of  social  philanthropies,  or 
religious  benevolences,  but  it  is  by  no  means  ready  to  be 
despised  and  rejected  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  that  it  may 
seek  the  righteousness  and  social  justice  of  the  kingdom  of 
(lod.  Until  the  church  repent  itself  of  its  money  worship, 
it  is  not  even  a  fit  companion  for  the  social  movement,  and 
would  lead  it  in  a  devolution  rather  than  an  evolution. 
Any  leadership  the  church  would  now  put  forward  to  repre- 
sent it  would  be  chiefly  interested  in  keeping  the  social 
movement  within  the  bounds  of  the  interests  of  mammon, 
and  from  accomplishing  the  real  social  ideals  of  Jesus  and 
the  people.  In  any  safe  leadership  of  the  church,  money 
and  houses,  lands  and  railways,  must  become  component 
parts  of  the  moral  agony  of  its  preparation  for  leadership. 
The  church  must  get  free  of  its  manifest  subjection  to 
money,  with  its  institutions  free  of  servile  dependence  there- 
upon, if  it  is  to  avert  the  necessity  of  God's  turning  to  the 
churchless  peoples,  or  to  the  peoi)le  regardless  of  the  church, 
to  find  new  channels  for  the  redemptive  life  that  is  to  heal 
the  nations.  Like  Jacob  of  old,  the  church  of  America 
needs  to  come  to  Jabbok  ford,  sending  the  stuff  of  wealth 
that  has  caused  its  bitter  servility  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  making  restitution  to  the  tribe  of  Esau  it  has  robbed, 
regarding  no  more  the  success  of  its  membership  in  cheating 
and  stealing  as  a  mark  of  a  specially  favoring  providence, 
pursuing  no  more  a  religion  that  is  not  the  righteousness  of 
God  in  human  relations,  that  God  mav  wr(»stle  with  it  in  all 
the  power  of  the  common  interests  of  man,  and  then  it  may 
come  forth  a  new  church  with  a  new  name,  with  a  moral 
glory  that  shall  bring  the  multitudes  to  its  doors  with  hosan- 
nas  of  thanksgiving  and  tears  of  boundless  joy,  the  leader  of 
the  peoples  into  the  social  Israel  of  blesscnl  justice. 

The  redemptive  need  of  civilization,  the  divinest  want  of 
the  church,  is  not  what  we  <all  successful  men,  who  are  the 
church's  curse  and  the  nation's  corrupters,  but  strong  men 
willing  to  fail,  that  they  may  prov(»  tlie  justice  of  love  and 
the  social  wisdom  of  sacrifice.  A  single  generation  of  Chris- 
tians, yea,  a  single  generation  of  preachers  of  Jesus'  gospel, 
great  enough  to  fail,  could  regenerate  civilization  I  If  the 
religious  leaders  of  our  day  would  be  willing  to  suffer  the 
loss  of  all  things,  and  become  sin  that  civilization  through 
them  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God,  they  could 
bring  in  the  thousand  y(^ars  of  peace.  They  would  not 
4rink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  they  could  drink  it  new  in 
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the  Father's  kingdom:  they  would  not  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  until  they  could  enjoy  as  sharers  with  all  human 
life,  redeemed  to  the  holy  society.  As  the  Father  sent 
Jesus,  so  seBds  He  each  of  them,  to  bear  away  the  sins  of  the 
world,  and  become  disastrous  w^orldly  failures,  that  the 
social  order  of  His  kingdom  may  appear  amidst  the  passing 
away  of  the  society  of  civilized  selfishness. 

At  best,  our  measures  of  failure  and  success  are  the  denial 
of  Christ's  philosophy  of  life.  His  blessing  is  not  upon  the 
successful,  but  upon  the  faithful  in  the  sacrifice  of  service; 
not  upon  the  religiously  and  materially  comfortable,  but 
upon  those  who  have  visited  Him  in  human  life  imprisoned, 
sick,  sinning,  oppressed,  morally  and  physically  loathsome, 
and  shut  out  from  the  regard  and  grace  of  the  existing 
order. 

The  prophets  the  Scriptures  glorify  were  mainly  disgrace- 
ful figures  in  the  eyes  of  their  times.  Jesus  and  the  disci- 
ples were  outlawed.  John  the  Baptist,  who  prepared  their 
way,  was  beheaded  in  the  interests  of  official  peace.  Paul, 
the  most  daring  adventurer  that  ever  put  out  upon  a  voyage 
of  moral  discovery,  was  loosened  from  prison  to  be  led  to 
his  execution.  Savonarola  was  both  hung  and  burned,  after 
fearful  agonies  of  torture.  The  Protestant  reformers  were 
the  hunted  and  hated  heretics  of  their  day.  Wesley, 
Edwards,  and  Finney  were  driven  from  their  churches. 
Mazzini  and  his  friends  were  vagabonds  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Nof  long  ago.  Garrison  was  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Boston  by  a  commercially  inspired  mob,  and  Love- 
joy  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  political  retainers.  Which 
of  the  prophets  of  progress,  whose  faith  we  glorify  with  our 
words,  but  whose  truth  we  make  the  n»fuge  of  our  social 
iH)wardice  and  religious  lies,  was  not  outlawed,  mobbed,  or 
Blain? 

To  eulogize  these  is  easy,  recjuiring  no  adventure  of  faith 
or  risk  of  reputation ;  to  defend  them  is  always  safe.  But  to 
the  prophets  gone  we  are  never  so  untrue  as  when  defending 
them  against  the  larger  truth  calling  for  our  own  faith  and 
sacrifice.  We  honor  in  truth  the  reformers  of  religion  and 
civilization,  and  best  defend  their  name  and  faith,  by  being 
as  ready  in  our  day  as  they  were  in  theirs,  for  failure  and 
disgrace.  Have  we  their  faith  to  put  the  righteous  judg- 
ments of  (lod  over  against  the  false  judgments  of  organized 
covetousness?  ("an  we  bear  the  shame  of  no  reputation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  successful,  of  being  accounted  commercial  or 
ecclesiastical  failures,  that  we  may  face  the  religious  and 
political  lies  now  darkening  the  social  mind,  cursing  our 
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methods  and  institutions,  and  bring  them  to  judgment  be- 
fore the  truth  of  Jesus?  Our  ability  to  divinely  fail  for 
right's  sake  is  the  real  measure  of  our  faith. 

This  gain  of  human  values  through  failure  is  not  in 
harmony  with  our  modern  notions  of  success,  which  prosti- 
tute every  sacred  human  power  to  the  gross  and  hideous 
lust  of  money,  and  make  a  religion  of  covetousness.  It 
accords  not  with  the  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  enterprise,  wiiich 
exalts  rights  above  service,  and  rates  commercial  success 
above  all  that  makes  up  the  real  life.  It  is  not  agreeable  to 
present  patriotism,  which  consists  chiefly  in  loyalty  to  one's 
property,  subordinating  the  welfare  of  society  to  material 
gains,  and  to  the  anarchical  liberty  of  the  individual.  There 
is  no  welcome  for  it  in  the  world  of  business,  the  greatest 
corrupter  of  nations  and  enemy  of  man.  The  respect  of  the 
political  economist  it  has  not,  nor  is  it  in  keeping  with  the 
greedy  maxims  of  l^enjaniin  Franklin.  It  is  disgusting  to 
the  theologian,  and  frightful  to  the  ecck^siastic.  It  will  not 
mix  with  the  moral  nostrums  prescribed  by  pulpit  and  press 
as  "The  Secret  of  Success,"  or  "The  Way  to  Succeed  in  Life," 
and  like  wu*etched  stuff  poured  into  this  suffering  world  by 
those  who  are  called  its  teachers.  It  comports  not  with  the 
vicious  motives  for  excellence  upheld  by  the  ethical  im- 
becility of  our  educational  systems.  But  Jesus'  doctrine  of 
life  is  either  the  delusion  of  liistory,  the  divine  tantalism  of 
hopeless  human  suffering,  or  our  ruling  standards  of  suc- 
cess are  worse  than  pagan;  they  are  devilish,  and  the  de- 
stroyers of  human  life.  The  efforts  of  the  church  to  recon- 
cile the  commercial  morals  of  modern  industrialism  with  the 
revelation  of  human  law  and  life  in  Christ,  is  treason  to  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  the  worst  a])ostasy  of  the  church;  yea, 
it  is  the  chopping  down  of  the  cross,  and  the  setting  up  of 
the  throne  of  mammon  in  its  ])lace. 

If  we  believe  Jesus'  doctrine  of  life  to  be  true,  then  in  tlit' 
name  of  our  belief  we  must  take  square  issue  with  those 
who  teach  that  man's  first  and  fundamental  duty  is  to  get  a 
living.  They  would  build  human  life  on  a  lie.  True,  we 
must  gain  our  bread  by  our  work;  but  bread  istiot  the  end 
of  work,  and  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  The  end  of 
work  is  distributive  justice,  social  character,  the  divine 
personality  of  the  sons  of  man;  and  these  are  the  word  of 
God  in  human  life.  Our  first  and  fundamental  duty  is  to 
seek  in  what  manner  and  by  what  work  we  can  bc^st  fulfil 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  in  our  life,  and  in  the  life  of  the 
world.  Not  the  preservation  of  life,  but  the  increase  of 
right,  is  the  first  law  of  man's  nature;  and  he  that  preserveth 
his  life  wastes  it,  while  he  that  wasteth  his  life  in  the  pur- 
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suit  of  righteousness  finds  it  eternally.  Our  life  has  but  one 
duty,  in  fact,  and  that  is  the  faithful  witnessing,  with  the 
individual  and  collective  doing,  of  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  believing  that  this  universe  is  so  principled  and 
organized  that  only  right  can  in  the  end  bring  food  to  the 
producer,  and  abundance  to  the  working  children  of  men. 
Our  duty  to  God,  nation,  family,  is  to  illustrate  in  our  life 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Christ,  wbo  is  the  righteousness  of  God 
made  manifest  for  the  practice  of  man. 
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SHOULD  THE  GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  THE 

TELEGRAPH  ? 
I. 

Why  thk  GovEBimsNT    shouij)  own  the  Telegraph. 
lir  Pbof.  Richard  T.  Ely,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  very  clearness  of  the  case  in  favor  of  the  public  owner- 
sliip  and  management  of  the  telegraph  constitutes  the  diflfi-  ^ 

culty  in  the  preparation  of  an  article  on  the  subji^ct.    One  ,^\ 

who  has  examined  understandingly  arguments .  for  and 
against  public  ownership  finds  it  hard  to  put  himself  in  the  . 
position  of  a  sincere  and  intelligent  opponent.  The  telegraph 
is  in  this  respect  quite  different  from  the  railways.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  the  nationalization  of  the  railways 
seem  to  the  present  writer  to  be  conclusive,  and  yet  it  must 
be  admitted  by  everyone  that  there  is  strength  in  the 
arguments  of  those  who  favor  private  railways.  We  have 
immense  difficulties  to  overcome  whether  we  have  public 
or  private  ownership  of  railways.  No  argument,  however, 
in  favor  of  private  ownership  of  the  telegraph  seems  to  be 
able  to  stand  the  test  of  any  careful  analysis  or  searching 
criticism. 

First  of  all,  we  may  make  the  claim  that  public  ownership 
and  management  of  the  telegraph  would  be  in  harmony  with 
the  best  thought  of  the  founders  of  this  republic.  The  tele- 
graph is  a  natural  monopoly.  There  were  few  businesses 
of  the  nature  of  the  telegraph  when  this  republic  was  estab- 
lished, but  there  was  one  conspicuous  example  of  a  natural 
monopoly.  That  was  the  postoffice,  and  that  was  made  a 
public  function,  and  has  been  regarded  as  such  ever  sincts 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  XTnited  States. 
Even  if  the  telegraph  were  not  an  essential  part  of  the  post- 
office  it  would  be  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the 
fathers  of  the  country  to  make  it  a  public  service;  but  it  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  postoffice  business,  and  to  connect 
it  with  the  postoffice  would  be  simply  a  logical  development. 

The  nature  of  the  present  service  of  the  private  telegraph 
companies  is  the  strongest  kind  of  an  argument  in  favor  of 
public  ownership;  especially  when  this  is  brought  into  con- 
trast with  our  postoffice  servi(»e,  nnd  when  it  is  remembered 
that  this  postoffice  service  itself  would  be  still  further 
improved  if  it  received  its  logical  completion  in  public 
telegraph  service. 
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Quo8tions  of  public  policy  arc  not  to  be  argued  merely 
fi  0111  the  standpoint  of  cost  and  price,  but  high  charges  for 
any  service  which  is  of  such  general  importance  as  the 
telegraph  are  a  serious  consideration.  The  charges  of  the 
private  telegraph  service  in  this  country  are  exorbitant. 
All  arguments  which  aim  to  show  the  contrary  are  decep- 
tive. They  may  be  plausible  but  they  are  not  ingenuous. 
The  most  familiar  form  of  this  argument  is  the  ('omparison 
of  the  cost  of  sending  a  telegram  a  long  distance  in  this 
country  and  a  long  distance  in  Europe.  It  is,  however,  an 
elementary  fact  that  distance  has  very  little  to  do  with  th*e 
cost  of  sending  a  telegram,  and  consequently  should  not 
have  any  great  force  in  the  determination  of  a  fair  ])rice  for 
the  service,  iirovided  the  telegram  is  a  domestic  one.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  nearly  all  countries  distance  is  entirely  neg- 
lected and  one  uniform  pric(»  is  charged,  just  as  our  post- 
oflice  charges  on(»  uniform  price  for  sending  a  letter,  regard- 
less of  distance.  The  reas<m  why  a  compUratively  high 
])rice  is  charged  for  a  telegram,  say,  from  London  to  Hi, 
Petersburg,  is  because  such  a  telegram  is  an  international 
one  and  the  receipts  have  to  be  divided  among  several 
countries.  Tn  the  case  under  consideration,  we  should  also 
remember  that  we  have  a  cable  service  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  usual  price  for  sending  a  telegram  from  any 
part  of  one  country  to  any  other  part  of  the  same  country 
is  about  ten  cents.  In  some  cases  it  is  a  little  less,  in  some 
it  is  a  little  more.  The  charge  in  (Germany  and  England  is 
twelve- cents. 

Wo  have  next  to  note  the  poor  quality  of  the  t(»legraph 
s(M*vice  in  the  United  States.  It  has  been  stated  by  a  well 
known  writer  that  it  is  the  ])oorest  telegi*aph  service  in  the 
civilized  world.  Certainly  the  contrast /bet  w(Hm  the  service 
in  this  country  and  the  service  in  (lermany  is  most  painful 
to  one  who  has  lived  in  both  countries.  The  service  in  this 
country  is  so  defective  and  so  irregular  that  frequently  the 
telegraph  is  not  used  when  it  would  be  a  great  convenience. 
It  is  impossible  to  s(md  a  telegram  and  to  be  sure  that  a 
]iromi)t  reply  will  be  received.  The  writer  of  this  article 
lias  sent  a  telegram  a  distance  of  some  four  hundred  miles, 
and  has  given  the  telegram  a  start  of  twenty-four  hours, 
then  lak(»n  a  train  and  arrived  at  the  destination  of  the  tele- 
gram on  the  same  day  on  which  the  telegram  was  delivered. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  experience. 

So  far  as  th<*  writer's  (^x])eri(»nc(*  goes,  it  is  seldcmi  that  a 
t(*legi'am  is  r(M(Mved  in  the  I'nited  States  which  in  spell- 
ing and  in  every  other  particular  is  absolutely  correct. 
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whereas  he  does  not  remember  to  have  received  a  telegram 
iu  Germany  in  which  there  was  any  mistake.  Why  this 
should  be  the  case  is  apparent  when  one  visits  the  telegraph 
ortice  in  both  countries.  Experienced  and  tried  men,  with 
comparatively  short  hours,  are  employed  in  Germany,  while 
in  the  telegraph  offices  of  this  country  one  finds  very  young 
lads,  and  they  are  frequently  overworked. 

The  telegraph  service  in  the  United  States  is  poor  because 
offices  are  so  frequently  closed.  A  few  years  since,  when  it 
was  of  urgent  importance  that  a  telegram  should  be  sent 
from  Richmond,  Va.,  not  an  office  could  be  found  open  until 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Offices  are  closed  on  the 
whole,  or  a  great  part,  of  Sunday.  No  one  would  be  hypo- 
crite enough  to  pretend  that  this  is  due  to  any  scruples  in 
regard  to  the  observance  of  Sunday.  It  is  simply  die  to 
pecuniary  considerations.  The  convenience  of  thejpAlic  is 
lightly  considered  and  neglected  when  it  does  norl)ring  in 
any  net  return  to  minister  to  this  convenience.  A  compari- 
son with  the  postoffice  is  again  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
telegraph,  although  the  telegraph  service  is  more  urgent. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  telegrams  so  often  deal  with 
matters  of  life  and  death,  even  the  strictest  Sabbatarian 
must  acknowledge  that  there  is  strong  reason  why  tele- 
graph offices  should  be  open  every  day. 

The  service  in  the  United  States  is  poor  because  the  num- 
l)er  who  are  accommodated  with  the  convenience  of  a  tele- 
graph office  is  far  smaller  than  it  should  be.  The  postoffice 
department  plants  a  ])ostoffice  even  in  rural  districts,  and 
attempts  to  provide  all  the  i)eo])le  with  postal  facilities. 
Every  ])ost(rffife  should  be  at  the  same  time  a  telegraph 
office,  and  might  be  one  if  the  telegraph  were  a  part  of  the 
postal  service. 

A  strong  line  of  argument  in  favor  of  a  public  telegraph 
service  is  found  in  the  condition  of  employees.  Frequently, 
if  not  generally,  they  are  too  young  and  they  are  worked 
long  hours.  The  fact  that  so  few  mature  men  are  found 
among  them  shows  that  they  hav(*  no  secure  tenure  of  office 
and  no  permanent  employment.  One  young  generation  of 
telegraph  operators  gives  way  to  another.  Tli(\v  are 
employed  frequently  in  dark,  dingy,  and  ill-kept  rooms. 
The  contrast  with  the  class  of  operators  employed  in  a  coun- 
try like  Germany  and  the  neat  and  attractive  offices  found  in 
that  country  is  painful,  and  is  really  a  disgrace  to  our  own 
eountrv. 

One  of  the  strongest  argimients  in  fjivor  of  a  postal  tele- 
gi'aph  is,  that  such  a  telegraph  would  carry  with  it  an  im- 
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proveiiiout  in  our  civil  service.  It  would  be  a  force  making 
for  political  purity.  It  would  be  hard  to  imagine  at  the 
present  juncture  a  greater  victory  for  civil-service  reform 
than  the  acquisition  of  all  the  telegraph  lines  in  the  United 
States  by  the  postoHice.  It  would  remove  a  great  source  of 
corruption;  a  source  so  powerful,  that  it  has  been  claimed 
that  it  recently  defeated  the  election  of  a  presidential  can- 
didate. It  would  increase  the  number  of  offices  in  which 
civil-service  rules  would  be  applied,  even  according  to  exist- 
ing law,  inasmuch  as  it  would  add  to  the  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  postoffices  in  the  country;  and  it  would  be  an 
irresistible  argument  in  favor  of  the  extension  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  civil  service.  Some  want  to  have  us  wait  until 
the  civil  service  has  been  already  improved,  but  the  pur- 
chase of  telegraph  lines  would  inevitably  carry  with  it  the 
improvement  of  the  civil  service.  The  country  would  insist 
upon  it.  The  acquisition  of  the  telegraph  lines  by  the 
nation  would  conv€n*t  more  people  to  civil-service  reform  in 
one  day  than  all  the  speeches  which  have  ever  been  deliv- 
ered on  the  subject  could  win  to  this  good  cause  in  a  year. 

The  situation  of  this  country  is  not  so  different  as  many 
would  have  us  believe  from  that  of  other  countri€»s  in  which 
the  telegraph  service  is  a  part  of  the  postal  service.  We 
find  that  after  long  years  of  experience  practically  the  whole 
civilized  world  ex(»ept  the  United  States  has  decided  in  favor 
of  the  public  ownership  and  management  of  the  telegraph. 
Nowhere  has  it  been  found  that  there  is  any  political  objec- 
tion to  public  ownei'ship  and  management.  The  experience 
of  monarchical  and  that  of  republican  countries  tell  the 
same  tale. 

Last  of  all  it  should  be  said  that  as  the  telegraph  is  a 
natural  monopoly,  only  one  telegraph  system  is  wanted  in 
any  one  country.  Two  systems,  one  public  and  one  private, 
could  not  fail  to  produce  disastrous  results  both  economi- 
cally and  politically.  The  true  policy  is  the  purchase  of  the 
existing  telegraph  lines  at  a  fair  price.  If  the  right  has 
been  reserved  to  purchase  the  lines  at  an  appraised  valua- 
tion, this  right  should  be  used.  It  must  be  remembered, 
how(»ver,  that  a  large  capitaliziition  of  the  telegraph  plant 
of  the  country  is  due  to  the  false  policy  of  attempted 
competition  in  the  telegraph  business,  and  this  policy  has 
been  fostered  by  the  general  public.  It  would  seem  only 
fair  that  the  general  public  should  bear  at  least  a  part  of 
the  loss  in  the  price  paid  for  the  existing  plant.  After 
all,  to  acquire  the  private  telegraph  lines  and  the  plant 
which  goes  with  them  would  cost  a  sum  which  is  very  small 
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for  a  country  which  has  had  an  annual  surplus  of  f  100,000,- 
000,  and  the  benefits  would  be  great  and  lasting. 

The  Legal  Aspect  of  the  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Services  ^fissENTiAL  ParISj  of  an  Efficient  Postal 
Service. 

Bt  Justice  Walter  Clark,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Supbeme  Bench  of  N.  C. 

Many  who  admit  the  great  advantages,  nay,  the  necessity, 
of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  services  being  operated  as  a 
part  of  the  postal  system,  are  deterred  by  the  inquiry.  Is  it 
constitutional?  In  truth  it  is  unconstitutional  for  this 
essential  branch  of  the  postal  system  to  be  operated  by  a 
private  monopoly  or  in  any  other  manner  than  by  the 
government. 

When  the  constitution  placed  the  postoflice  in  the  hands 
of  the  government  it  conferred  exclusive  operation,  and 
with  it  all  means  of  operating  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
same  clause  of  the  constitution  of  the  Tnited  States  (Art.  1, 
sec.  8)  which  empowers  Congress  to  declare  war,  raise  and 
support  armies  and  a  navy,  to  coin  money,  regulate  com- 
merce, and  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
includes  the  provision  to  '^establish  postoffices*  and  post 
roads."  If  the  power  of  the  government  is  exclusive  as  to 
the  other  provisions  it  is  so  also  as  to  the  postoflRce,  for  all 
these  powers  are  conferred  by  the  same  clause  and  by  the 
same  words — in  one  breath  as  it  were.  The  numerous 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  holding  the 
power  of  Congress  over  the  postoflice  and  the  carrying  of 
mails  to  be  exclusive,  render  unnecessary  any  discussion  of 
an  undisputed  point.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however, 
that  in  1836,  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  the  leader  of  the  strict- 
est constructionists  who  denied  to  the  general  government 
all  powers  not  clearly  granted,  in  a  report  made  by  him  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  said: 
"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  power  of  Congress  over 
the  postoffice  and  the  mail  is  (in  (\rchtsive  poircr,^^  These 
words  have  been  cited  and  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  ex  parte  Jackson  so 
recently  as  the  96  United  States  Reports  on  page  734.  The 
bestowal  of  the  exclusive  right  and  duty  to  operate  the  post- 
office  carried  with  it  the  exclusive  right  and  duty  to  use  all 
the  agencies  that  would  make  the  postoffice  most  highly  effi- 
cient, as  such  agencies  from  time  to  time  should  be  improved 
or  invented.  On  this  principle  the  first  telegraph  line  was 
buUt  by  a  congressional  appropriation  under  a  *'strict  con- 
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struction"  adniinistratiou  (Polk's),  and  the  telegi'aph 
belonged  to  the  government,  1844-47;  and  when  under  mis- 
taken notions  of  economy  it  was  then  turned  over  to  private 
ownership,  Henry  Clay,  the  great  Whig  leader,  and  Cave 
Johnson,  the  Democratic  postmaster-general,  were  among 
the  public  men  who  went  on  record  as  earnestly  protesting 
against  such  a  step.  Indeed  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  a  unanimous  opinion  (Pensacola  vs.  Tel. 
Co.,  9G  U.  S.  1)  has  held  that  the  telegraph  came  within  the 
grant  of  i)ower  to  establish  the  postoffice.  The  opinion 
delivered  by  Chief  Justice  Waite  says: 

The  powers  thus  granted  are  not  confined  to  the  instrumentalities 
of  the  postal  service  known  or  in  use  when  the  constitution  was 
adopted,  but  they  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  country  and 
adapt  themselves  to  the  new  developments  of  time  and  circum- 
stances. They  (»xtend  from  the  horse  with  its  rider  to  the  stage- 
coach, from  the  sailing  vessel  to  the  steamboat,  from  the  coach  and 
steamboat  to  the  railroad,  and  from  the  railroad  to  the  telegraph,  as 
these  new  agencies  are  successively  brought  into  use  to  meet  the 
demands  of  increasing  population  and  wealth. 

Justice  H.  B.  Brown,  who  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  members  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
leading  article  in  the  August  Forum,  says: 

If  the  government  may  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  transmission 
of  our  letters  and  pai>ers,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  also  be 
entrusted  with  the  transniissi(»n  of  our  telegrams  and  parcels,  as  is 
almost  universally  the  case  in  Europe. 

The  Act  of  Congress,  18GG,  ck.  230,  also  expressly  recog- 
nizees that  this  is  a  governmental  function,  temporarily  per- 
mitted to  be  used  by  private  companies,  inasmuch  as  it  pro- 
vides that  all  telegraph  lines  built  thereafter  shall  at  any 
lime  after  live  years  from  the  date  of  the  act  be  turned  over 
to  the  government,  on  demand,  on  payment  of  the  value  of 
the  wires,  poles,  etc. 

It  will  be  noted  just  here  that  so  far  as  railroads  are  used 
for  tlie  transmission  of  mail,  they  were  promptly,  and  from 
the  beginning,  adopted  and  used  exclusively  by  the  post- 
ollice.  Wheth(*r,  in  so  far  as  railroads  are  used  for  the 
eiitir(»ly  different  purpose  of  carrying  passengers  and 
freight,  they  shall  be  taken  over  by  the  government,  is  an 
<»ntirely  dilTtM-eiit  question,  standing  on  its  own  basis,  which 
has  nev(»r  affected  the  undeniable  right  and  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  use  them  ex(*lusively  so  far  as  they  are  used  for 
the  carriage  of  mails.  But  the  telegraph  and  telephone  (so 
far  as  used  by  the  public  for  hire)  are,  and  can  be,  only  used 
for  the  transmission  of  mail,  and  unquestionably  come 
within  the  exclusive  grant  to  the  government  of  operating 
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the  postoffice.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  are  simply  the 
rkctric  mail  or  mail  sent  by  electricity,  just  as  the  railway 
mail  is  sent  by  steam  agency  in  preference  to  the  horse 
power  formerly  used  in  the  days  of  stagecoaches  and  horse- 
back riders  and  canal  boats. 

When  the  government  shall  assume  its  duty  of  sending 
the  mail  by  electricity,  railroad  companies  can  still  operate 
their  own  telegraph  lines  on  their  own  business,  and  private 
telephone  exchanges  will  still  exist,  just  as  railroads  and 
others  may  How  send  their  own  letters  by  their  own  agents 
(U.  8.  Rev.  Stat.,  §3985),  but  may  not  carry  them  for  others 
for  hire  (U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  §§3982,  3J)83,  3984,  398G,  3977,  3990). 
Then,  as  now,  the  government  would  only  have  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  carrying  mail  for  hire  (U.^S.  Rev. 
Htat.,  §3992).  This  privilege  of  carrying  mail  for  hire, 
whether  sent  by  electricity  or  steam  or  stage  coach  or  on 
horseback,  is  an  exclusive  governmental  function,  and  no 
corporation  or  monopoly  can  legally  exercise  any  part  of  it. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  do  it,  and  to  do  it  in  the 
quickest  and  most  efficient  manner  and  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble rate  consistent  with  the  cost. 

The  army  and  navy  and  the  department  of  justice  are 
departments  of  exclusive  governmental  functions  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  exactly  the  same  extent  as  the  post- 
ofllice.  But  suppose  that  some  branch  of  the  department  of 
justice  (as  by  turning  in  the  fines,  penalties,  and  tax  fees)  or 
of  the  war  or  navy  could  be  made  a  source  of  revenue,  would 
it  not  be  singular  to  turn  over  that  revenue-paying  part  of 
those  departments  to  a  private  monopoly,  leaving  the  peo- 
ple to  support  the  non-profitable  part?  Yet  that  is  exactly 
what  is  done  with  the  X)Ostof!ice.  Though  the  postoffice  is 
as  exclusively  a  governmental  fun<'tion  as  the  army  or  navy 
or  the  department  of  justice,  the  government  operates  only 
the  slow,  antiquated,  non-paying  i)art  of  the  postoftice,  leav- 
ing the  taxpayers  to  make  up  an  annual  deficit  of  six  or 
eight  millions;  while  the  im])roved,  up-to-date  part  of  the 
postoffice,  the  rapid  or  electri<*  mail,  is  operated  by  a  private 
monopoly  and4)aysa  henvy  dividend  on  its  watered  stock  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions — ten  times  the  actual  value 
of  its  plant. 

Besides,  this  system  is  unjust,  for  the  private  monopoly 
naturally  selec^ts  the  best-])aying  districts,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  people  are  denied  the  advantages  of  a  modern  post- 
office.  In  every  country,  save  ours  alone,  the  power  of  the 
monopoly  has  failed  to  maintain  a  system  so  unconstitu- 
tional and  so  opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  public. 
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Hence  iu  every  country  except  ours  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone are  constituent  parts  of  the  postoflice,  with  the  double 
result  that  the  postoflice  facilities  of  the  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone are  extended  to  the  country  postoffices,  and  the  postal 
revenues  show  a  profit  inst(»ad  of  a  loss.  Notably  Great 
Uritain,  which  has  most  widely  extended  the  use  of  the  tele- 
graph and  telephone  as  a  part  of  its  postoilice,  shows  a  large 
iuinual  profit  from  its  postoflfice  instead  of  the  deficit  which 
was  usual  before  the  telegraph  and  telephone  were  added  to 
the  postofhce  by  Mr.  (iladstone  in  1870. 

But  there  are  those  who  say  that  operating  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  services  would  centralize  the  government. 
Vet  it  would  be  hard  to  see  why  an  eflicient  postal  service  is 
more  centralizing  than  an  inefficient  one,  or  why  mail  sent 
by  electricity  or  pneumatic  tubes  (which  should  be  adopted 
iu  the  large  cities)  is  more  centralizing  than  mail  sent  on 
horseback  or  by  steam.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  understand  why 
ownership  of  telegraph  or  telephone  wires  costing  less  than 
ten  dollars  per  mile  should  imperil  the  government  more 
than  the  ownership  of  gunboats  or  postoffice  buildings  or 
]>ostal  cars.  If  it  were  a  question  of  adding  new  functions 
to  the  government,  as  the  ownership  of  railroads  and  the 
carrying  of  freight  and  passengers^  this  argument  would  be 
a  legitimate  one  for  debate.  But  When  the  constitution  has 
alreadv  turned  over  the  exclusive  dutv  of  transmission  of 
mail  to  the  government,  there  can  be  no  argument  of  this 
kind  properly  used  against  the  introduction  of  the  most 
improved  methods  for  the  transmission  of  the  mail,  whether 
by  electricity  or  by  pneumatic  tubes. 

Telegra])hic  dispatches  would  be  as  sacred  in  the  hands 
of  government  employees  as  other  mail  is  now,  or  as  the  tele- 
grams are  in  the  hands  of  the  employees  of  a  private  corpo- 
ration. B(^sides,  goverimient  employees,  especially  under 
civil-scTvice  rules  and  subject  to  the  supervision  of  publie 
opinion,  would  be  less  capable  of  using  the  telegraph  for 
liartisan  purposes,  as  has  been  done  under  corporation 
ownershi[),  and  as  was  attempted  to  be  done  in  the  first 
Cleveland  election,  as  everyone  remembers.  With  tele- 
phones at  all  country  postoffices  and  all  villages  and  the 
smaller  towns,  few  additional  employees  would  be 
n^quired,  and  those  few  would  be  added  at  centres  requiring 
the  telegraph  and  where  civil-service  rules  obtain.  The 
telephones  and  tt^legraphs  w^ould  be  put  in  the  postoffice 
buildings  already  ow^ned  or  rented  by  the  government,  thus 
saving  the  rent  of  all  the  buildings  now  used  by  the  private 
companies.    This  and  the  saving  of  salaries  of  the  officials 
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of  the  present  corporations  and  the  dividends  on  their 
largely  watered  stock  would  enable  the  jjovernment  to 
reduce  its  tolls  to  the  uniform  rate  of  ten  cents  per  message, 
independently  of  the  large  increase  in  business. 

In  Italy  the  government  is  proposing  to  reduce  its  tele- 
graphic rates  to  five  cents  per  message,  and  in  Sweden  the 
government  charge  for  a  telephone  connected  with  every 
city  in  the  kingdom  is  six  dollars  per  year.  In  (Jreat  Britain 
(by  the  oflicial  report  made  to  this  government  in  the  United 
States  Consular  Reports  for  April,  1895)  the  increase  since 
the  government  has  taken  over  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
has  been  tenfold  in  private  messages  and  thirtyfold  in  press 
messages,  and  the  improvement  in  promptness  of  delivery 
has  been  from  an  average  of  two  to  three  hours  under  pri- 
vate ownership  to  an  average  of  nine  minutes  under  govern- 
ment. This  wonderful  increase  in  business  has  been  due 
to  the  threefold  cause  of  cheap  rates,  extension  of  the  lines 
to  all  postoffices,  and  greater  promptness  in  delivery. 

With  wire  costing  less  than  ten  dollars  per  mile  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  government  should  not  own  a  line  to 
every  postoffice  in  the  Union.  There  should  be  no  dicker 
with  private  companies  about  leasing  or  purchasing.  In  18()(i 
they  only  asked  for  five  years  to  «*lose  up,  but  when  the  five 
years  were  out  they  had  formed  the  present  great  trust  and 
defied  the  public.  They  have  had  thirty  years'  notice  to 
abandon  their  use  of  a  branch  of  the  governmental  func- 
tions. In  that  time  they  have  received  hundi*eds  of  millions 
of  profits  illegally  extorted  from  the  toiling  masses.*  They 
have  no  right  to  extract  another  dollar  by  lease  or  sale  of 
their  antiquated  or  wornout  instruments.  Hy  the  act  of 
1866  (above  cited)  they  have  no  claim  for  compensation  for 
franchises  or  expected  profits.  They  have  only  a  privilege, 
determinable  (after  1871)  at  the  option  of  the  government 
upon  payment  of  the  assessed  value  of  wires,  poles,  etc.  Let 
the  government  give  the  actual  value  of  such  wires  as  it 
may  wish  to  use  and  take  complete  and  exclusive  possession 
of  the  duties  of  a  postoflRce.  Every  postmaster  who  can 
talk  can  use  the  telephone,  and  where  a  telegraph  office  is 
required  the  government  can  employ  an  assistant  as  opera- 
tor as  easily  as  any  other  clerk. 

Other  countries  are  doing  this  good  work  of  furnishing 
electric  mail  facilities  at  cheap  rates  to  all  the  people, 
in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the  town.  Why,  alone  of 
all  the  world,  should  this  government,  which  claims  par 
excellence  to  be  a  government  of  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  fail  in  this  constitutional  duty  of  furnishing  proper 
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postal  facilities  to  all  its  people?  The  only  proper  pos- 
tal facilities  for  the  American  people  are  those  which  shall 
extend  to  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  republic,  which  shall 
be  the  best  which  the  latest  advances  in  science  can  offer, 
and  which  are  furnished  as  near  the  exact  cost  of  the  service 
as  possible  without  profit.  Such  postal  facilities  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  entitled  to  demand  as  a  right.  They  should 
rest  contented  with  nothing  short  of  this. 


SCIENTIFIC  THEOSOPHY. 
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**Theo8ophy" — divine  wisdom — is  a  grand  word,  not  to  bo 
lightly  or  irreverently  applied  to  anything  which  does  not 
primarily  come  from  the  divine  sphere,  for  unless  its  origin 
is  there,  the  word  "Theosophy'^  is  an  imposture. 

This  word  was  first  introduced  into  the  sphere  of  science 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  that  bold  original  genius. 
Dr.  F.  J.  Gall,  the  first  revealer  of  the  true  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  whose  anatomical  teaching  has  since  been  followed 
by  anatomists  and  whose  remarkable  dissections  surprised 
leading  anatomists  and  even  puzzled  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries. He  initiated,  or  we  may  say  (*reated,  cer<»bral  ( 
psychology,  and  his  extreme  originality  and  success  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Napoleon,  who  could  not  endure  the  over- 
shadowing of  French  genius,  and  stimulated  though  not 
successfully  the  French  opposition,  for  Gall  had  as  signal 
success  in  France  as  in  Germany. 

The  word  "Theosophy"  was  applied  by  Dr.  Gall  to  that 
portion  of  the  brain  which  establishes  the  reverential  rela- 
tion of  man  to  the  Deity,  which  must  therefore  be  intimately 
associated  with  supernal  inspiration.  In  this  he  spoke  more 
wisely  than  he  understood,  for  in  his  writings  he  did  not 
rise  much  above  the  level  of  his  unspiritual  contemporaries. 
The  substantial  correctness  of  Gall's  discoveries  has  been 
verified  by  all  who  have  followed  his  method  of  studying 
the  comparative  development  of  the  brain  in  men  and  in 
animals,  and  even  by  Dr.  Vimont,  who  began  his  observa- 
tions for  the  rvfutntUm  of  Gall  and  ended  by  publishing  a 
large  work  in  confirmation'  But  his  discoveries  are  little 
known  to  those  who  have  not  followed  his  methods  of 
observation. 

Neither  completeness  nor  accuracy  can  be  demanded  of 
the  creator  of  a  new  science,  but  Gall  fell  into  few  errors, 
though  he  came  far  short  of  completing  the  survey  of  man  in 
his  mental  constitution,  and  did  not  even  attempt  a  solution 
of  the  physiological  problems  of  the  brain.  My  own  dis- 
coveries of  1841  and  '42  in  which  the  functions  of  everv  con- 
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volution  of  the  brain,  both  psychic  and  physiological,  have 
been  established  by  electrical  experiment  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  all  who  have  witnessed  the  experiments  (endoibed 
by  a  medical  college  and  a  university),  have  confirmed 
nearly  all  the  discoveries  of  Gall,  as  the  first  steps  of  solid 
psychic  science  in  connection  with  anatomy,  which  lead 
toward  the  temple  of  divine  wisdom. 

Every  profound  thinker,  knowing  that  man  is  the  master- 
piece of  the  universe,  knows  also  that  the  soul  is  the  loftiest 
subject  toward  which  the  scientist  can  direct  his  attention 
with  the  hope  of  comprehension,  since  Deity  is  far  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  man.  The  soul  of  man,  the  intelligible 
linage  of  the  Divine,  is  manifestly  the  only  teacher,  the  only 
volume  in  which  the  lessons  that  approximate  the  Infinite 
can  be  learned. 

The  soul,  which  is  the  essential  vitality  of  all  beings,  bas- 
in all  forms  of  life  its  terrestial  home  in  the  brain,  in  which 
a  special  apparatus  belongs  to  every  function  of  life,  as  dis- 
tinct in  all  cerebral  fibres  as  in  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves. 

Manifestly,  then,  the  arcana  of  the  universe  have  then* 
home  in  the  brain,  in  which,  by  the  vast  complexity  of  the 
millions  of  elements  in  its  structure,  and  the  still  more  incal- 
culable extent  and  variety  of  psychic  elements  and  organiza- 
tion, the  intelligence  of  humanity  has  been  baffled,  and  man 
in  the  nineteenth  century  confesses  that  he  has  no  under- 
standing of  his  own  essential  existence  and  of  the  relation 
of  his  most  mysterious  and  controlling  anatomical  structure 
to  his  most  limitless  nature  and  capacity. 

If  the  intelligence  of  mankind  is  sufficiently  advanced  in 
this  century  to  justify  the  introducticm  of  the  word  **The<iso- 
phy,"  it  must  be  manifestly  by  the  comprehension  of  the 
limitless  soul;  and  while  living  in  material  forms,  that  is 
possible  only  by  reaching  it  through  the  anatomical  appa- 
ratus with  wiiich  it  is  identified,  the  development  of  which 
reveals  the  extent  of  its  own  evolution,  and  the  laws  that 
control  its  apparatus.  Evidently,  therefore,  it  is  in  cerebral 
science  and  its  correlative,  lisychic  science,  that  the  possi- 
bility of  Theosophy  exists,  for  until  that  is  attained  we  can 
only  crawl  in  subordinate  and  accessory  sciences,  as  the 
mole  crawls  in  the  earth. 

What  mastery  of  divine  wisdom  is  attainable  by  this 
method,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  show,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  done  in  the  narrow  limits  of  a  magazine  essay.  15ut 
the  preliminary  statement  must  be  offered  that  all  knowl- 
edge is  from  God,  and  may  be  called  inspiration.  Our  life  is 
a  continual  absorption  of  divine  wisdom  from  that  vast  vol- 
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ume  of  divine  revelation,  the  visible  and  invisible  univeree, 
through  our  external  and  internal  senses.  Shut  off  from 
that  volume  which  sends  its  intlux  through  li^ht,  sound, 
movement,  force,  and  innumerable  forms  and  ])henomena, 
the  mind  of  man  would  remain  an  absolute  blank.  All  the 
phenomena  of  nature  are  expressions  of  divine  wisdom  and 
power,  from  which  man  receives  his  own  intelligence  and 
power. 

The  physical  facts  of  nature  come  to  us  through  the  exter- 
nal senses,  as  to  animals,  and  to  man  they  bring  the  invisible 
truths,  the  laws  of  nature,  which  he  clearly  sees  in  the 
phenomena.  In  men  of  the  nobler  type,  this  knowledge 
amounts  to  philosophy;  and  in  men  of  a  more  elevated 
spiritual  type,  something  more  than  the  physical  laws  of 
nature  comes  in  this  intlux — a  perception  of  that  psychic 
world  of  life  and  power  with  which  the  human  soul  per- 
ceivelS  its  kinship — the  world  of  immortality  and  divinity — 
a  world  which  is  not  perceptible  to  the  lower  types  of 
humanity,  to  which  even  philosophy  is  dim  and  doubtful  if 
not  unknown. 

The  nature  and  source  of  this  grander  knowledge  have 
been  and  still  are  a  puzzling  marvel  to  all  mankind,  and  the 
word  occult  has  been  indefinitely  used  for  a  realm  of  infinite 
mystery,  credulity,  superstition  and  fraud. 

The  possibility  of  divine  wisdom  from  divine  inspiration 
has  been  recognized  throughout  Christendom  in  reference 
to  Jesus,  but  this  belief  as  to  Him  was  not  associated  with 
any  understanding  of  the  relations  betw(»en  humanity  and 
divinity — their  rationale  and  law — the  part  that  insi)iration 
has  played,  and  the  far  more  ini])ortant  part  that  it  may 
play  in  the  future,  as  the  light  illumining  the  world.  St. 
«Iohn  said,  **That  was  the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world/'  and  St.  John  was  a  philos- 
opher. 

A  systematic  investigation  of  this  subject  was  begun  in 
1841-42,  abandoning  all  old  paths  and  taking  the  only  path 
that  leads  directlv  on  to  the  heart  of  the  infinite  mystery — 
the  direct  investigation  of  the  divine  image  in  its  earthly 
incarnation  in  the  human  brain. 

The  starting  point  was  the  discovery  that  all  human  sen- 
sibilities to  the  influences  of  the  universe  are  located  in  the 
middle,  or  as  now  called,  spheno-temporal  lobe  of  the  brain, 
resting  chiefly  on  the  wings  of  the  sphenoid  bone*  where  the 
ascending  fibres  of  the  corpora  striata  have  their  final  dis- 
tribution. There  is  no  room  here  for  the  history  of  this 
discovery  and  its  tests,  but  I  may  say  that  it  was  further 
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verified  about  thirty  years  later,  when  Professor  Ferrier  by 
partial  destruction  of  the  base  of  this  lobe  in  a  monkey, 
destroyed  the  sense  of  feeling  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body,  according  to  the  law  of  decussation. 

This  structure,  connected  in  action  with  interior  convolu- 
tions of  the  front  lobe  and  the  delicate  septum  lucidum, 
brings  into  one  group  the  structures  and  corresponding 
faculties  which  take  cognizance  of  all  impressions  that  we 
receive  from  the  visible,  material,  and  the  invisible  or 
psychic  elements  of  the  universe.  As  the  external  sense  of 
vision  by  means  of  light,  gi'asps  the  existence  and  move- 
ment of  the  millions  of  suns,  so  does  this  finer  and  more 
interior  sense  reveal  worlds  heretofore  unknown  to  science 
and  only  dimly  imagined  in  a  dreamy  way  by  those  who 
without  systenmtic  investigation  have  spoken,  during  the 
last  twenty-five  hundred  years,  of  their  mysterious  imi)res- 
sions  and  beliefs,  mingled  often  with  baseless  fancies.  - 

To  show  how  1  was  led  along  the  path  of  discovery  it  is 
well  to  give  the  first  steps,  which  have  long  been  published 
in  the  Jourttal  of  Man  and  the  **Manual  of  I'sychometry — 
the  dawn  of  a  new  civilization,"  which  has  diffused  the 
knowledge  of  my  discovery  and  its  application  among  all 
civilized  nations,  there  being  no  difficulty  in  the  way.  since 
the  demonstrations  are  extremely  easy.  The  reader  will 
kindly  hold  in  suspense  any  opinion  on  the  phrase,  **the 
dawn  of  a  new  civilization,"  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  essay 
to  prove  it  a  just  and  reasonable  claim.  For  if  this  dis- 
covery is  to  result  in  the  rapid  enlargement  of  all  sciencvs 
relating  to  man^  all  scien<»es  relating  to  the  past,  all  political 
and  religious  history,  and  in  short  all  philoso])hy,  all  scx'ial 
institutions,  and  all  religion,  it  will  certainly  be  competc^it 
to  establish  **a  new  civilization"  as  fast  as  intelligence  can 
overcome  inherited  barbarisms.  All  these  conse(piences 
are  sure  to  come  when  the  divine  elements  in  man  are  under- 
stood throughout  the  world,  incorporated  in  educational 
systems,  and  made  active  in  abolishing  ignorance,  <*rime, 
and  all  our  hereditary  barbarisms  with  which  mankind  are 
satisfied  because  they  know  nothing  of  a  true  civilization. 

As  the  space  allotted  to  this  essay  is  too  limited  for  illus- 
tration, for  demonstration,  and  for  the  convincing  facts  that 
would  instruct,  much  reliance  must  be  placed  upon  the 
sagacious  intuition  of  readers,  which  is  not  deficient  in  the 
readers  of  the  ARENA,  who  are  probably  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  our  nation. 

A  very  concise  statement  must  now  be  given  of  the  initial 
steps  of  my  investigation  fifty-four  years  ago,  based  upon  a 
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prior  seven  years'  investigation  of  the  brain,  resulting  in 
many  discoveries,  among  which  was  the  importance  of  that 
region  of  the  brain  where  the  sensitive  and  intellectual 
functions  are  brought  into  conjunction. 

Bishop  Polk  of  the  South,  whom  I  met  at  Little  Kock  in 
1841,  had  a  finely  developed  brain  and  vigorous  intellect — 
an  accomplished  gentleman.  He  had  a  very  large  endow- 
ment of  the  sensitive  region,  which  I  have  mentioned,  and 
when  I  told  him  of  his  marvellous  capacities  in  that  direc- 
tion he  surprised  me  by  the  statement  that  his  sensibility 
was  80  acute  that  whenever  he  touched  brass  even  accidi'U 
tally  and  unconsciously  he  instantly  tasted  it.  Had  I  met 
him  after  following  this  clue  to  its  results,  he  might  have 
given  me  some  splendid  illustrations  of  the  higher  powers  of 
the  human  soul,  such  as  I  afterwards  obtained  from  Bishop 
Otey  of  Tennessee  and  Chancellor  Scott  of  Mississippi. 

I  determined  to  find  out  at  once  if  this  high  grade  of  sensi- 
bility was  common  or  anomalous.  I  found  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  my  acquaintance  had  similar  powers,  and  when  they 
held  their  hands  behind  their  backs,  they  could  recognize 
the  peculiar  influence  of  any  metals  placed  in  their  hands, 
and  thus  distinguish  one  from  anotlier.  Nearly  all  that  I 
tested  manifested  this  capacity,  for  the  climate  there  was 
favorable  to  the  nervous  system. 

The  next  step  was  to  try  other  substances,  beginning  with 
salt,  sugar,  spices,  and  any  convenient  substance.  The 
taste  would  sometimes  be  perceived  distinctly,  but  the  uni- 
form result  was  to  impart  the  characteristic  influence  of  the 
substance  on  the  constitution.  When  medicines  were  used, 
the  exact  effect  belonging  to  the  medicine  when  taken  inter- 
nally would  be  perceived  by  from  fifty  to  ninety  per  (!ent  of 
the  persons  tested.  In  subsequent  years  I  found  that  those 
possessing  the  highest  sensitive  endowments  could  pro- 
nounce upon  a  medicine  almost  instantly,  wh(*n  placed  in 
the  hands,  and  give  a  more  accurate  and  reliable  statement 
of  its  effects  and  its  ada])tation  to  various  diseases  than 
could  be  obtained  from  the  dispensatories  and  other  stan- 
dard professional  works — of  which  reports  I  have  a  valuable 
collection  of  about  three  hundred  on  which  I  rely  in  prefer- 
ence to  medical  authorship.  Even  the  infinitesimally  i)re- 
pared  globules  of  homoeopathic  practitioners  were  readily 
described  by  my  best  psychometers. 

It  had  been  supposed  and  is  still  taught  that  absorption 
into  the  interior  of  the  body  is  necessary  for  medical 
effects,  and  that  no  mere  exterior  contact  can  have  any 
effect,  but  in  my  experiments,  even  contact  with  the  cuticle 
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was  entirely  unnecessary,  and  the  medicines  were  wrapped 
in  papers  so  as  to  conceal  them  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
psychometer,  and  in  teaching  students,  I  used  for  con- 
venience a  small  piece  of  paper  on  which  a  little  tiuid 
extract  had  been  dried,  or  paper  containing  the  substance 
concealed,  or  a  glass  vial  containing  the  fluid,  which  of 
course  made  the  experiment  a  little  slower  in  reaching  the 
result  Sometimes  I  have  arranged  a  convenient  group  of 
about  a  dozen,  connecting  hands,  and  taking  a  single  speci- 
men of  the  medicine,  sent  a  cmTent  of  electricity  through 
it  to  carry  its  potentiality  to  the  sensitive,  and  thus  enabled 
everyone  in  the  circuit  to  feel  and  describe  the  medical 
potency.  For  the  last  twelve  years  my  annual  classes  of 
the  College  of  Therapeutics  have  participated  in  this  experi- 
ment. It  would  be  practicable  in  this  way  to  medicate  a 
thousand  sensitives  with  a  single  medical  dose  and  continue 
the  process  indefinitely  without  the  slightest  diminution  of 
the  quanity  of  the  medicine.  No  abnorm«al  sensibility  is 
requisite,  for  such  sensibilities  belong  to  the  majority  of 
mankind,  and  in  hot  climates  to  everybody. 

Th^  practical  result  of  these  demonstrations  is  that  medi- 
cine will  be  made  an  accurate  science  when  these  heretofore* 
unknown  powers  are  utilized.  I  might  safely  undertake  to 
revise  the  entire  pharmacopoiia  of  the  medical  profession, 
rectify  its  errors,  and  add  several  hundred  valuable  reme- 
dies now  unknown,  within  twelve  months  devoted  to  the 
task.     But  more  urgent  duties  have  claimed  my  time. 

These  things  I  have  been  teaching,  demonstrating  and 
publishing  for  many  years,  but  no  medical  college  unless  I 
was  a  member  of  the  faculty  has  ever  manifested  a  desire 
to  know  anything  about  it,  and  I  have  not  thought  it  expe- 
dient to  urge  any  species  of  knowledge  upon  the  attention  of 
those  who  manifested  not  only  indifference  but  aversion.* 

*  When  I  proposed,  about  fifteen  vears  afro,  to  make  these  demonstrations  before  a 
committee  of  the  National  Medical  Association,  I  was  flrmljr  but  courteously  informed 
by  the  venerable  head  of  the  society,  Professor  Gross,  with  whom  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted, that  the  thing  was  entirely  lm|K>ssible,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  gov- 
erned by  a  meilicaJ  code^nd  I  ha<l  not  submitted  to  it.  The  code  is  a  relic  of  barbar- 
ism, which  will  disai>pear  in  the  coming  century.  It  pro8cril)es  more  than  thirty 
thousand  of  the  very  oest  physicians  in  the  United  States,  as  unfit  to  be  treated  as 
gentlemen,  and  absolutely  reverses  the  meaning  of  the  word  ethics.  Unconscious  of 
satirizing  himself,  the  note  of  Professor  Gross  suggested  that  my  medical  discoveries 
might  be  presented  to  some  societies  outside  of  the  medical  profession !  When  I 
ms^e  a  similar  proposition  to  the  Kentuckv  State  Medical  Society  and  a  committee 
was  appointed,  tKe  com  mtttee  never  met !     Vertmm,  eat. 

When  Americans  undertake  anything  they  are  apt  to  surpass  the  slow  coaches  of 
the  old  world.  Certainlv  they  have  done  so  in  medical  bigotrv  and  medical  legislation 
procured  by  a  lobby.  The  demonstrations  which  were  so  firmly  rejected  here  were  not 
refused  in  France.  Forty-four  years  after  my  first  experiments  here,  Drs.  Bourni 
and  Burot  made  similar  experiments,  not  so  extensive  or  scientific  or  valuable,  and 
more  marvelous,  by  holding  medicines  behind  the  heads  of  very  sensitive  subjects  (a 
method  I  had  avoided  as  unnecessarily  marvelous  and  less  reliable)  and  jtroducing 
the  complete  effects  of  the  medicines.  Their  experiments  were  repeated  and  con- 
firmed by  the  profeMon  and  offloers  of  the  Naral  Medical  School  at  Bochef ort  and 
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Psychometry  is  the  word  I  was  compelled  to  coin  and  intr6- 
duce  for  these  and  other  new  powers  and  processes  which  are 
destined  to  revolutionize  the  medical  profession  by  giving 
the  same  accuracy  to  diagnosis  as  to  the  knowledge  of  medi- 
cines. A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  disease  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  remedy  make  a  scientific  practice  of  thera- 
peutics, and  measures  are  now  being  taken  in  California 
proposing  to  leave  the  old  medical  colleges  in  their  stagnant 
condition  and  establish  a  school  which  instead  of  dreading 
progress  will  welcome  every  discovery  and  accept  my  addi- 
tions to  biology,  which  for  half  a  century  have  withstood 
criticism  and  received  the  endorsement  of  every  committee 
of  investigation.  "Westward  the  star  of  empire  wends  its 
wav." 

The  ability  to  mtike  a  correct  diagnosis  of  disease,  to 
enter  into  close  sympathy  with  the  patient,  and  to  look 
with  intuitive  perception  into  all  his  interior  conditions, 
realizing  not  only  his  feelings  but  the  pathological  condi- 
tions of  his  interior  organs  which  so  often  defy  all  college 
rules  for  diagnosis,  and  produce  a  vast  amount  of  radical 
errors  and  false  treatment  for  conditions  not  existing 
(rivalling  in  its  results  the  horrors  of  chattel  slavery);  is  an 
inherent  capacity  of  the  best  developed  constitutions,  and 
exists,  though  latent,  in  various  degrees,  in  nearly  if  not 
quite  a  million  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  at  least 
half  of  whom  with  a  little  training  in  the  science  of  psyclioui- 
eti*y  would  be  competent  to  guide  the  medical  profession 
and  correct  its  blunders. 

Man  has  not  been  turned  out  by  divine  power  blind  and 
helpless  among  ten  thousand  dangers,  but  is  endowed  with 
a  clear  vision  to  meet  all  the  demands  of  his  career.  My 
students  for  many  years  ha^e  been  trained  to  exercise  tli(»se 
powers  and  few  have  failed  to  develop  them. 

Of  course  many  of  the  medical  profession  possess  this 
capacity  and  are  led  by  its  exercise  to  the  highest  rank  of 
professional  success;  but  all  such  exalted  powers  are 
scorned  and  ridiculed  by  colleges,  and  their  possessors  being 
kept  in  ignorance  do  not  use  them,  and  would  be  afraid  to 
confess  their  intellectual  capacities.  Dogmatic  ignorance 
is  the  imperious  master  of  the  situation,  and  patients  who 
puzzle  the  faculty  have  to  resort  to  those  who  have  never 
been  instructed  (?)  by  colleges  for  a  satisfactory  diagnosis. 

were  reported  and  honorably  received  in  the  National  Agsociation  for  the  Advance- 
ment or  Science  at  Grenoble,  France,  in  1885.  They  have  since  l)een  repeated  by  Pro- 
fessor Luvs  at  Paris.  The  metallo-therapy  of  the  French  hospitals  is  another  illus- 
tration of  the  same  principles.  France  is  far  ahead  of  America  in  neurological  stud- 
iei.   It  seemi  tinlacky  that  I  wai  not  bom  in  France. 
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^  But  in  spite  of  colleges,  the  knowledge  and  use  of  this 
power  have  gone  round  the  world,  and  in  the  hands  both  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  educated  it  has  saved  many  thousand 
lives.  In  some  of  my  students  it  has  made  marvellous  dis- 
plays, such  as  revealing  the  medical  history  of  years, 
discovering  anomalous  and  unsuspected  conditions,  and 
even  telling  the  whole  story  at  the  first  sight  of  a  patient  not 
yet  within  twenty  feet  of  the  observer.  Some  years  ago  1 
knew  a  gentleman  of  very  scanty  medical  education  who  \}oh- 
sessed  this  psychometric  faculty  in  a  high  degree  and  was 
then,  I  believe,  receiving  a  larger  income  than  any  physician 
in  our  country.  Had  he  been  enslaved  by  the  code,  he  would 
have  been  a  common  obscure  doctor. 

That  Theosophy  revolutionizes  what  is  called  medical 
science  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  Emancipation  of  the 
divine  wisdom  bestowed  on  man.  It  is  not  merely  by  giving 
a  true  diagnosis,  a  true  knowledge  of  medicines^  and  ability 
indefinitely  to  enlarge  tlie  materia  medica,  which  are  simply 
rectifications  of  antiquated  ignorance,  but  by  adding  to  this 
rectified  science  three  new  therapeutic  methods,  not  known 
in  the  old  colleges,  that  the  revolution  is  completed.  With 
this  meagre  introduction  of  a  great  theme,  the  reader  may 
be  prepared  for  the  demonstration  in  my  next  essay  that 
Theosophy  brings  "a  new  civilization." 


SHALL  WOMEN  VOTE? 


BY  HELEN  II.   GARDENER. 


In  a  little  volume  just  issued,  called  "The  Woman-Suf- 
frage Movement  in  the  United  Htates,"*  the  tojnc  is  more 
fully,  freely,  plainly,  and  badly  dealt  with  upon  the  strictly 
conservative  and  relipous  side  than  I  remember  to  have 
seen  before.  I  am  truly  glad  to  have  read  this  book.  It  is  so 
amusing.  I  have  not  laughed  more  heartily  for  some  time, 
and  I  believe  that  the  little  volume  will  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  ever  put  into  the  hands  of  the  suffragists  and  will 
cause  more  uneasiness  in  tlie  conservative  camp  than  has 
been  felt  for  years.  Something  of  the  thought  of  the  book  is 
in  these  paragraphs  on  pp.  75-C: 

When  the  American  pulpit  realizes  that  this  question  involves  the 
infallibility  of  GotVs  word  just  as  mucli  and  with  much  more  lojjical 
and  practical  certainty  than  does  tlie  scientific  (luestion  of  evolution 
or  the  critical  one  of  the  inerrancy  of  the  written  word,  it  will  appre- 
ciate the  alarming  and  portentous  condition  of  American  society. 

This  quc»stion  is  fundamental;  it  is  the  foundation-stone  of  the 
social,  moral,  and  relijyious  structure  whicli  tlie  EuKlish-spwikinff 
race  has  erected  upon  the  divinity  nnd  authenticity  of  the  Word  of 
God.  Remove  the  foundatitm,  and  the  structure  falls  to  the  ijround. 
Ami  who  will  rebuild  itV  Will  the  cowards  wlio  allow(Hl  it  to  be 
destroyeil  l)efore  their  very  eyes?  I  trow  not.  The  law  of  marriajre 
was  announced  by  God  in  tlie  verj'  bejrinninj?  of  time,  lonp  before  the 
pronmlgation  of  the  Decaloijue,  and  for  all  time  and  for  all  the  nation h 
of  man.  It  was  to  govern  the  one  relation  of  life  and  social  arrange- 
ment common  to  all  the  different  races  of  mankind,  and  was  fixe<l  as 
the  foundation  of  tlie  family,  of  so<iety,  of  order  and  government,- 
regardless  of  its  sp(»cial  form  or  nature.  M^hatcrvr  chant/cs  it  has  re- 
ccircd  from  cuntom  or  Iryialation  haw  a  lira  j/ ft  worked  <tn  in  fury  to  the 
unity  and  purity  of  the  home  and  to  the  peace  and  hnppincHS  of  society. 

Italics  mine. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  reply  of  the  orthodox  suffragists. 
Not  being  ortho<lox  myself,  I  believe  with  him  in  much  that 
he  says  of  the  inlluence  and  effe<t  of  the  Hible  teaching  on 
the  woman  question.  Believing  as  I  do  that  the  lUble  in 
this  matter  as  in  previous  causes  of  progress  and  civiliza- 
tion has  stood  and  does  stand  directly  across  the  path  of  jus- 
tice, truth,  progress,  and  science,  I  simply  say,  as  Wendell 
Phillips  said  of  it  when  men  like  "A  Lawyer"  asserted  that 

*  "  The  Woman-Suffrage  Movement  in  the  TTnite<l  StatCR,"  by  A  Lawyer.    Pp.  163; 
price,  cloth  7R  cents,  paper  25  cents.    Arena  I^iblighinp^  Coini)an'y. 
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the  Bible  upheld  slavery,  "Then  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
Hible."  This  I  should  say  to  **A  Lawyer."  Notwithstand- 
ing which  fact,  he  (or  1)  could  prove  just  as  good  a  scriptural 
caw*  against  himself  as  a  lawyer,  a  voter,  an  owner  of  prop- 
erty, or  an  eater  of  meat.  "If  eating  meat  offend  thy 
brother,  eat  no  meat."  Meat-eating  offends  many  millions 
of  his  brothers.  "Look  not  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red" 
is  violat(*d  in  letter  every  time  a  Christian  takes  the  sacra- 
ment (unless  perchance  he  uses  white  wine,  which  would  not 
k(H*p  the  command  **in  spirit").  But  I  am  glad  this  book 
was  written.  It  is  a  record  to  be  met  by  those  who  hold  that 
the  Bible  is  a  friend  to  the  progress  of  women.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  they  will  do  this.  There  is  a  naive 
paragraph  on  pp.  85-6: 

It  mi^ht  be  well  to  inquire  why  it  was  that  the  Catholic  Church  bo 
early  ckK-lared  marriage  to  be  a  sacrament.  The  facts  of  history 
(luring  the  Roman  Republic  and  the  days  of  the  Caesars  and  the 
«»jirlier  ywirs  of  the  empire  must  have  been  well  known  to  Roman 
C*atholic  wcU^la sties,  who  have  been  always  more  or  less  politicians. 
They  must  have  studied  the  causes  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
repul)lic.  and  accepting?  fully  the  Bi1)lical  doctrine  of  marriage,  they 
at  onc(»  saw  the  vast  power  and  Influence  tchich  they  and  the  ehurch 
hernelf  could  acf/nire  and  wield  through  that  principle  of  morals  and 
law.  if  it  were  ever  acknowledged  to  be  correct,  and  were  accepted 
and  obeycMl.  It  gave  to  wimiaii  absolute  protection:  she  accept ihI  it 
and  <^beyc<l  the  church.  It  restrained  the  passions  of  man  In  public 
and  privates  life  through  the  wife  and  mother,  and  consequently  con- 
trolled the  husband;  and  he  fejired  the  church. 

Italics  mine. 

Th(*r<»  is  a  volume  of  confession  and  fact  in  that  one  para- 
graph, but  it  is  amusing  to  see  it  come  from  that  side.  Had 
J.  K.  Mill,  Huxley,  Robert  Ingersoll,  or  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  written  it,  one  could  imagine  what  a  chorus  of  pro- 
test would  have  gone  uj)  from  a  church  whose  ulterior 
motivcH  were  thus  laid  bare,  so  that  she  is  declared  bv  her 
dcvot(»<*s  to  have  subordinated  one  sex  and  brutalized  the 
other  in  order  to  own  both.  It  is  one  of  the  imjmrtant 
truths  of  history,  which  has  previously  been  strenuously 
denied  by  th(»  church  and  her  devotees.  We  are  glad  that 
"A  LawycM'V  candor  outran  his  discretion.  It  will  be 
worth  wliile  knowing  what  happens  to  him  when  the  Right 
Rev(»r(»iid  of  his  diocese  discovers  his  identity. 

No  state  has  the  right  to  degrade  one  of  its  citizens  unless 
that  <*itizen  has  given  cause  for  the  degradation.  Is  not 
that  a  fair  and  plain  proposition?  I  think  "A  Lawyer'' 
would  say  that  it  is  unless  that  citizen  chanced  to  be  a 

woman,  and  then  he  would  baldlv  and  franklv  sav  that  the 

•  •       • 

Rible  d(»grades  woman.    God  Almighty  did,  and  therefore 
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the  state  has  no  right  to  ameliorate  her  condition.  Indeed 
he  does  say  this  in  substance  throughout  his  book.  He 
argues  for  her  degradation  wholly  upon  Bible  grounds  and 
makes  no  claim  whatever  upon  an  ethical,  natural,  or  politi- 
cal basis  where  he  concedes  her  the  right  and  logic  of  the 
argument.  This  is  the  position  of  the  book,  and  he  supports 
his  argument  in  the  main  very  well  indeed  if  one  accepts  his 
religious  premises.  It  is  true  that  we  might  hit  back  by  re- 
minding him  that  he  is  not  so  rigid  in  the  application  of  other 
scriptural  injunctions  as  in  that  dealing  with  the  subordina- 
tion of  women,  but  all  things  being  equal,  he  has  done  about 
the  best  that  could  be  done  on  that  side,  which  is  no  doubt 
the  reason  the  Arena  Company  published  the  book.  It 
believes  that  all  sides  of  all  questions  should  have  a  hearing, 
and  that  suppression  is  never  argument;  nevertheless 
the  Arena  editor  and  the  Arena  Comi)any,  singly  and  col- 
lectively, are  on  the  other  side  of  this  question,  while  it  con- 
cedes the  right  of  a  full  hearing  to  "A  Lawyer." 
Th^e  is  an  amusing  passage,  pp.  88-91: 

No  one  can  predict  or  foresee  what  wiU  be  the  InlQaence  and  effects 
of  female  suffrage  upon  society  and  law,  and  through  them  upon  the 
government  Itself,  until  It  has  been  practically  carrie<l  to  Its  ultimate 
end  In  the  affairs  of  this  countr>\  state  and  federal.  It  cannot  be 
fully  worked  out  in  one  or  even  two  generations.  Old  and  established 
civilizations,  with  their  customs  iugraine<l  In  the  character  and  inter- 
woven with  the  daily  thoughts  and  life  of  a  people,  do  not  so  easily 
fold  themselves  up  to  be  laid  away  in  the  lumber-room  of  history. 
Under  the  final  operation  of  this  principle  all  the  restraints  of  honor 
and  of  chivalry,  of  society  and  of  law.  will  be  remove<l.  and  men  and 
women  will  meet  in  their  future  detillngs  in  the  same  way  tliat  men 
meet  men  in  their  trades  and  traffics:  women  will  fio  hmgor  be  dealt 
with  as  women,  but  as  citizens,  because  the  law  will  not  any  longer 
so  consider  them.  In  the  future  they  will  bo  simply  buyers  and 
sellers,  traders,  merchants,  with  no  legal  difference  between  them 
and  men.  The  social  distinction  will  be  in  the  dress,  and  in  that 
alone.  It  will  make  the  marriage  tie  simply  a  bargain  and  sale— a 
trade  based  upon  the  pecuniai-y  ability  of  each  or  of  one  only  to  sup- 
port the  family.  Husbands  will  be  ])ought,  and  wives  will  be  sold. 
It  will  degrade  woman  and  unsox  man. 

Ultimately,  when  its  fullest  operation  and  influence  are  felt  and 
developed  under  its  exclusive  sw^ay,  women  will  again  become 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  because  men,  with  their 
wits  sharpened  by  experience  with  other  men  and  from  constant 
trade,  will  soon  absorb.  In  some  way  or  other,  beyond  the  protecting 
touch  of  the  law,  all  the  property  owned  by  the  women;  consequently 
there  will  be  eventually  a  direct  antagonism  and  actual  hostility 
between  husband  and  wife  as  to  property  and  rights  of  property, 
producing  lawsuits  to  be  followed  by  divorce  suits,  and  leaving  the 
children,  if  any,  to  the  care  of  the  world.  Public  honor  having  been 
lowered  by  this  principle,  and  women  claiming  under  it  tlie  right  to 
buy  from  and  to  sell  to  whom  they  please,  there  will  bo  no  private 
reason  left  In  the  heart,  mind,  or  conscience  of  men  why  tliey  should 
not  increase  their  own  fortunes  out  of  the  property  of  their  wives. 
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It  will  he  legal;  it  will  be  common;  it  will  be  done  every  day.  Might, 
aided  by  experience,  will  be  the  measure  and  test  of  right.  And 
should  sickness  bwome  the  constant  companion  of  the  woman  after 
her  money  was  gone,  she  would  be  put  aside  as  no  longer  fit  for 
st»nice,  or  droppe<l  on  the  wayside  in  tlie  journey  of  life  like  a  lone- 
some wee<l. 

Husband  and  wife  could  testify  against  one  another,  could  sue 
one  another,  and  could  buy  from  or  sell  to  one  another.  The  mar- 
riage tie  would  be  simply  an  agreement  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
to  live  in  the  same  house  and  occupy  the  same  be<l,  witli  no  protec- 
tion or  exclusion  against  any  intruder  during  the  continuance  of  the 
contract.  That  will  be  the  entire  legal  and  moral  extent  of  this  con- 
tract. It  would  produce  at  once  bickerings,  charges,  criminations, 
lawsuits,  divoHM?  suits;  and  when  the  different  families  of  the  in- 
terested i)arties  took  sides  in  the  litigation  a])out  the  property,  there 
would  be  street-lights,  bloodshed,  and  murder. 

Now  are  not  the  woman's  wits  also  sharpened?  She  is 
*Mu  trade."  Bnt  the  author  fears  antagonism  between  hus- 
band and  wife  hccaiisr  he  si^euresall  the  property,  whereas  he 
hasall  alonji^ar^ned  thatas  it  is  now  the  husband  should  own 
the  i)roperty,  and  that  it  is  unseemly  for  a  wife  to  "control 
her  own  i)roperty  or  own  it!*'  Now  it  a])pear8  from  this  last 
arjijument  that  woman  sutTraj^e  will  produce  this  very  state 
of  thinj^s  which  he  has  thought  rij;ht!  There  is  an  occa- 
sional "lonesoHK*  >veed"  nowadays,  so  T  have  heard,  and  also 
there  ar<»  wecKls  which  yearn  for  a  chance  to  be  lonesome 
rather  than  to  be  the  owned  "(jueens'^of  men  who  are  willing 
to  8ubje<t  th(»m  to  su<h  indij^nities.  Mu<*h  of  this  is  a  purely 
Pfratuitous  assumption,  and  I  presume  that  "A  Lawyer"  is 
not  unaware  that  with  the  class  of  moral  idiots  he  has 
describ(Ml  h(»re  (of  whatever  sex  they  may  be)  the  lack  of  a 
vote  fails  to  make  the  w  oman  chaste  or  loyal  or  content  with 
h<»r  husband;  nor  do  the  words  of  a  priest  restrain  such  a 
man,  as  the  brothels  will  all  attest.  It  is  well  known  that 
these*  are  chiefly  supported  by  men  who  have  accepted  niar- 
riajre  with  a  disfranchised  subordinate  as  a  "sacrament." 

The  rest  of  this  prophecy  of  the  dire  results  of  justi<'e  to 
woman  is  w<u*th  jjjoinf?  miles  to  read.  The  author  promisees 
almostall  the  disasters  known  to  mau,and  theyare  to  api)ear 
"b(»f()r<»  the  Ihird  generation  shall  have  passed  away"  after 
woman  suffrage*  is  introduced.  lie  appears  to  be  in  blissful 
ignorance*  of  the  fact  that  now  the  third  f?eneration  born 
und(»r  woman  suflfrapre  is  livinj?  very  comfortably  and  hap- 
pily in  Wyominjij,  and  that  that  state  has  fewer  criminals, 
jails,  asylums,  and  paupers  to  the  thousand  population  than 
any  other  in  America.  But  a  fact  of  this  kind  need  not  and 
does  not  int(»rfer<*  with  o<'eans  of  theory.  He  says,  "By 
their  effects  shall  ye  know  them,"  but  refuses  to  look  at 
eflTects  or  to  listen  to  a  proixvsal  to  "try  all  thing:8  and  hold 
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fast  that  which  is  good,"  although  he  opens  with  this  very 
quotation.  Hold  fast  that  which  you  have  got  is  his  theory, 
and  try  nothing  else. 

On  pp.  95-6  he  says  that  when  J.  S.  Mill,  Buckle,  Inger- 
soll,and  those  who  believe  in  woman's  rights  "talk  of  liberty, 
they  mean  license."  No  man  who  has  read  the  works  of 
these  men  named,  or  read  or  heard  the  leaders  of  the  woman- 
suffrage  movement,  is  justified  in  making  such  a  charge  as 
that.  It  is  a  libel,  pure  and  simple.  However  much  "A 
Lawyer"  may  dissent  from  the  views  of  an  opponent,  it  is 
difficult  to  grasp  his  ethical  (not  to  mention  his  religious) 
point  of  view  and  status  when  he  ventures  on  such  a  state- 
ment. It  has  been  my  fortune  to  know  personally  most  of 
the  leaders  in  this  movement,  and  to  have  read  and  he<ard 
them,  and  to  know  much  of  their  i)er8onal  lives  and  aims, 
and  there  is  in  no  state,  no  church,  and  no  home  (not  except- 
ing the  mother,  wife,  or  daughter  of  "A  Lawyer"  himself)  a 
loftier,  truer,  more  truly  liberty-loving  and  license-hating 
number  of  men  and  women  on  this  globe.  Their  own  lives 
and  writings  (with  their  own  names  given  freely  to  the 
world)  are  open  to  the  public,  and  "A  Lawyer''  can  only  prej- 
udice his  case  and  his  audience  by  such  a  statement.  He 
refers  to  Lecky  to  sustain  his  case,  but  in  fact  Lecky  is 
wholly  against  him,  and  was  one  of  the  very  ardent  advo- 
cates of  a  larger  liberty  for  woman,  and  was  one  of  tke  first 
who  pointed  out  that  (Christian  law  had  degraded  woman's 
status,  and  put  a  blight  on  progress.  **A  Lawyer"  presumes 
too  much  upon  the  ignorance  of  his  readers. 

In  chapter  vii  he  argues  that  men  are  so  wholly  brutal, 
so  entirely  vicious,  that  were  it  not  for  the  Bible  they  could 
and  would  have  no  idea  of  or  respe<*t  for  justice.  He  is 
apparently  wholly  unaware  of  any  natural  or  8cientifi(*  basis 
of  morals.  He  does  not  appinir  to  know  that  there  are 
nations  giving  no  allegiance  to  the  Bible  whose  morals  and 
sense  of  justice  are  quite  ecjual  to  those  of  any  Christian 
nation.  Witness  Japan  in  her  last  war.  He  thinks  so 
badly  of  man  that  he  believes  that  nothing  but  fear  of  hell 
and  a  priest  and  a  vengc^f  ul  and  arbitrary  God  can  keej)  him 
from  devouring  woman.  No  suffragist,  however  excited, 
charges  man  with  quite  so  much  willing  and  conscious 
brutality.  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  nu»n  relish  the  character 
and  reputation  "A  Lawyer"  gives  them.  On  pp.  103-4  he 
says : 

It  would  weU  become  aU  men  to  look  to  the  future  with  preat  fear 
and  tremblinp. 

Without  stopping  to  criticise  or  answer  Miirs  arguments  in  his 
"Subjection  of  Women,"  let  us  pay  he  has  suggested  no  remedy. 
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Admitting  his  facts  to  be  true  and  his  argument  to  be  unanswerable, 
his  conclusion  resolves  itself  into  this  proposition:  either  the  men  of 
to-day  otight  voluntarily  to  turn  over  the  government  of  the  world  to 
the  women  of  to-day;  or  tlie  Maker  of  us  all  made  a  mistake  in  that 
He  did  not  make  the  men  of  to-day  women,  and  the  women  of  to-day 
men.  The  first  alteniatlve  is  a  flat  impossibility;  the  second  is  simply 
questioning  CJod's  wisdom,  and  does  not  in  any  wise  aid  or  bolster  up 
his  argument.  In  a  word,  it  is  sheer  nonsense,  in  which  Mill  fre- 
quently stranded  all  his  logic,  unless  he  followed  some  other  mind. 

The  demand  of  the  women  who  seek  the  suffrage  is  perfect 
equality  before  the  law,  in  society,  and  under  the  government. 

His  misunderstanding  of  Mill  and  of  the  whole  situation 
is  so  ludicrously  ai)parent  that  this  argument  requires  no 
reply.  Women  don't  want  to  be  men ;  they  don't  want  men 
to  be  women.  They  simply  wish  to  reduce  the  bump  of  self- 
importance  of  men  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  grasp  the 
fact  that  man  is  not  the  whole  human  race,  and  that  in 
assuming  to  be  so,  and  legislating  upon  that  theory,  he  has 
not  only  outraged  woman, but  seriously  crippled  himself  and 
his  children.  So  hmg  as  each  man  lived  for  himself  alone, 
and  had  no  wider  horizon, no  sense  of  responsibility  or  honor 
or  justice  toward  either  his  own  posterity  or  the  other  half 
of  the  race,  the  subjugation  of  woman  was  inevitable.  But 
the  rising  conscience — the  development  of  a  natural  and 
scientific  basis  of  morality  as  opposed  to  the  strictly  arbi- 
trary and  variously  inter])reted  religious  basis — has  resulted 
as  inefitably  in  a  rising  tide  of  civilization  and  progress,  in 
which  the  (luesticm  of  the  justice  and  right  of  the  subordina- 
tion of  woman  is  one  of  the  vital  issues  which  any  student  of 
dynamic  sociology  might  have  foreseen  and  prophesied  as  to 
its  drift. 

Then,  too,  with  the  development  of  the  knowledge  and 
importance  of  heredity  would  naturally  come  the  absolutely 
incontrovertible*  fact  that  subject  mothers  never  did  and 
subject  mothers  nev(n*  will  give  to  this  world  a  race  of 
healthy,  liberty-loving,  justice-practising,  sane,  and  moral 
children.  In  Jiible  times  they  gave  to  the  world  scms  who 
had  to  have  '^devils''  —  whole  herds  of  them  —  "cast  out," 
they  gave  lying  IN^tcTs  and  thieves  for  the  cross,  they  gav(» 
tr<»aclH»ry,  butchery,  beggary,  idiocy,  insanity,  and  malice, 
as  they  do  yot  and  as  they  will  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  of 
enforccHl  maternity  and  brutalized  paternal  ownership.  It 
is  simply  for  mcMi  to  choose  whether  they  wish  to  pay  such 
j)ric(*s  as  tln^se  for  the  gratification  of  their  sense  of  owner- 
ship and  th<»ir  autocratic  i)Ower.  The  ablest,  wisest,  and 
best  men  of  the  age  UhA  that  the  price  is  altogether  too  high. 
The  h<*artwrung  mothers  of  crime  and  insanity  and  vice 
knoir  that  it  is,  and  if  they  fought  only  half-heartedly  for 
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their  own  emancipation,  they  are  willing  to  fight  to  the 
death  to  save  their  children  from  the  results  of  the  blindness 
of  man. 

"A  Lawyer"  shows  pretty  conclusively,  from  his  point  of 
view,  that  many  previous  forms  of  government  and  rule 
have  produced  dismal  failures.  All  of  these  were  under 
male  control ;  all  were  the  failures  of  male  rulers  to  grasp 
the  problems  which  arose;  all  indicate  a  lack  of  sufficient 
knowledge  and  moral  and  civic  character  to  meet  the 
developing  situations.  Is  not  this  in  itself  an  indication 
that  men  alone  cannot  legislate  wisely  and  successfully  and 
fairly  for  both  sexes?  Have  not  thousands  of  years  of 
partial  and  total  and  repeated  failures  under  various  forms 
demonstrated  pretty  fully  the  fact  that  half  of  the  race  has 
neither  the  wisdom  nor  the  ethical  ability  to  legislate  for 
and  rule  the  whole  race?  Does  not  "A  Lawyer"  cut  the 
ground  from  under  his  own  feet?^ 

He  proves  his  case  from  the  ultra  orthodox  point  of  view 
of  one  who  believes  in  a  "personal  God,"  who  had  a  "chosen" 
people  and  who  changed  His  laws  from  time  to  time  as  He 
saw  fit;  who  assumes  that  all  "Pagans"  are  lower  than  are 
Christians  in  ethics  and  morals;  who  accepts  the  dictum  of 
the  Catholic  Church  as  final,  and  finds  that  "Luther  knew 
how  to  destroy,  but  not  how  to  construct";  who  holds  that 
"submission"  is  the  full  law  for  a  wife,  but  that  she  is  also  a 
"queen"  and  an  "equal"  with  her  husband;  who  on  another 
page  finds  that  "such  equality"  is  impossible  and  her  obedi- 
ence to  his  will  and  control  is  imperative;  who  finds  that  it 
is  wrong,  unnatural,  and  impious  for  her — this  "queen"— to 
*Tiave  control  of  her  own  property";  who  finds  that  Christ 
settled  for  all  time*  and  so  that  "//o  one  can  misunderstand" 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wife;  who  insists  that  the  Bible 
is  in  toto  against  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  the  elevation  of 
woman,  or  her  equality  with  man  before  and  in  the  law, — all 
of  which  many  Christian  clergymen  have  striven  to  dis])rove 
to  their  women  supporters.  I  am  more  than  pleased  to  see 
the  whole  case  put  so  fully  and  simply  and  brutally  before 
women  iind  before  men  who  believe  that  the  IMble  has  been 
woman's  friend.  I  hope  most  sincerely  that  both  sides  will 
read,  analyze,  and  understand  this  book.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  cause  of  woman  could  have  a  better  stimulator  than 
is  this  naive,  simply  stated,  frank  argument  for  her  degrada- 
tion and  subjection.  Fair-minded  men  will  rebel,  and  it  will 
need  nothing  more  potent  than  a  very  slight  self-respect  and 
sense  of  justice  to  show  women  the  outrage  of  it. 

He  claims  the  "headship  and  rule"  for  the  husband  not  at 
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all  on  account  of  his  superiority  or  ability,  but  solely  on 
Biblical  authority,  and  says,  pp.  G4-7: 

That  brings  ua  directly  face  to  face  with  female  suffrap:e  and  Its 
effects  upon  the  institution  of  marriage  as  established  by  God  and 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  marital  relation  as  announced  In  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  Go<l  are  either  Infallible  or 
they  are  not  Infallible.  Female  suffrage  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  sexes  are  equal  in  all  thinj?s,  personal,  social,  lei;al.  and 
political,  and  that  marriage  does  not  qualify  or  alter  that  equality. 
This  is  **the  head  and  front  of  its  offending,"  and  it  is  enough.  If  this 
conclusion  is  justified  by  the  irresistible  logic  of  the  arjjument  upon 
which  the  question  plants  itself,  then  it  can  only  be  sustained  by  a 
denial  of  the  headship  of  the  husband,  by  an  assertion  that  marriajfe 
is  a  civil  contract  and  not  an  institution  of  Go<l,  and  that,  being 
a  civil  contnict  made  bj'  two  persons  at  will  who  are  in  all  respects 
absolutely  wjual,  it  can  be  dissolved  at  plejisure  by  these  i)ei'son8. 
and  that  GcmI  in  the  beginning  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  This  c<m- 
clusion  conflicts  at  all  points  with  the  Word  of  God,  denies  its  infalli- 
bility, and  puts  forth  another  law  of  marriage.  And  further,  if  the 
Scriptures  an?  not  infallible,  then  God  has  no  right  to  His  awful 
sovereignty,  and  should  be  dethroned;  the  Christ  was  an  impostor 
and  a  fraud;  and  man  and  woman  shoiUd  be  guided  by  their  reason 
alone,  and  are  responsible  solely  and  exclusively  to  themselves  in  this 
life  and  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  assertion  of  female  suffrage,  carried  out  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, as  a  connect  principle  in  human  affairs,  la  simply  a  denial  of  the 
right  of  God  to  rtMgn,  and  of  the  infalli])ility  of  his  wonl  as  his 
revealt^l  will  as  to  those  affairs.  If  the  princii)le  is  true,  it  destroys 
all  distinctions  and  admits  of  no  except icHis,  b(»cause  the  headship  of 
the  man  as  husband  refuses  and  excludtMS  all  e<iuality  in  the  woman 
as  wife,  and  consequently  th(»  wiuallty  which  it  demands  for  woman 
must  be  not  only  personal  and  social,  but  also  legal  and  political.  If 
it  1)0  contendcHl  that  these  pasaages  of  Scrijiture  are  local  in  their 
application  to.  and  temporary  in  the  jurisdiction  of  their  authority 
over,  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife,  and  ought  to  be  so  accept ini 
in  their  practical  consequences,  social  and  legal,  upon  human  affairs, 
I  will  not  m(»et  the  argument  lntende<l  to  lie  thus  asserte<l  by  the 
childish  question.  What  iMwlion.  then,  of  the  New  Testiiment  Is  to  be 
considered  as  unlvei*siil  and  permanent  In  Its  nature  and  of  binding 
force?  I  shall  at  once  admit  that,  if  they  are  local  and  temporary, 
then  they  are  not  a  part  of  God's  law  enacte<l  for  all  time  and  for  all 
Ills  creaturea,  and  conse<iuently  the  New  Testament  Is,  to  that  extent, 
not  Sacred  Scripture  and  therefore  Is  not  Infallible. 

This  view  of  the  New  Teatament  is  not  only  the  fruitful  mother 
of  infidelity,  but  is  per  sr  an  a<*tual  denial  of  its  authenticity  and  In- 
fallibility as  a  part  of  G(Krs  Reveahnl  Will.  It  Is  not  to  be  argued  In 
this  connection  that  this  constnicticm  Is  corre^'t  on  the  basis  of  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  IxH-ause  there  can  be  no  exception  to  this  rule. 

Now  tho  same  dire  and  dreadful  things  were  said  to 
men  by  kinjjfs  and  barons  when  they  assured  m(»n  tluit  lunw 
but  infidels,  etc.,  could  claim  equality  and  suffraj^e  for  all 
men,  because  God  had  "set  rubers  over  them,''  and  "men 
differ  as  one  star  difFereth  from  another  in  p:lory,"  and  God 
had  "appointed  some  to  rule  by  divine  ri^ht  and  some  to 
serve,"  etc.;  but  we  do  not  observe  that  "A  Lawyer"  catches 
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the  point  of  this  logic  of  Scripture  as  applied  to  himself  and 
men  generally.  The  same  Biblical  scarecrow  (as  written, 
translated,  and  interpreted  by  white  men)  was  observable  in 
the  slavery  days.  But  "A  Lawyer"  and  his  followers,  who 
are  distinctly  taught  in  the  Bible  to  "be  in  subjection  to  the 
powers  that  be,'\to  "render  unto  Caesar,"  etc.,  prefer  to 
decide  in  these  days  who  shall  be  Caesar,  and  to  make  and 
unmake  the  "powers,"  which  "be"  only  so  long  as  they 
suit  the  taste  of  the  male  voters.  "A  Lawyer"  should 
pardon  women  for  having  also  absorbed  a  little  of  the 
logic  of  events,  and  for  concluding  that,  if  a  "A  Lawyer" 
and  his  sex  generally  can  bear  up  with  fortitude  when 
they  themselves  disregard  the  Bible  teachings  for  their  own 
elevation,  possibly  an  earthquake  will  not  follow  the  as- 
sumption of  women  that  the  time  has  come  for  them  also 
to  decide  for  themselves  somewhat  about  "the  powers  that 
be";  and  they  find  their  authority  (on  p.  68)  when  they 
realize  that  "A  Lawyer"  is  voting  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his 
male  ancestors  were  taught  that  it  was  against  the  Bible  for 
the  common  herd  to  presume  to  rule. 

A  marriage  that  cannot  sustain  itself  without  the  subjec- 
tion of  one  party  to  "the  sacrament"  cannot  too  quickly  be 
dissolved  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  of  the  children,  and  of 
morality.  So  long  as  wifehood  and  motherhood  are  mere 
matters  of  power  and  submission — of  ownership  and  de- 
pendence— ^just  so  long  will  the  state  continue  to  have  born 
to  it  feeble-minded,  untruthful,  insane,  diseased,  and  crim- 
inal citizens.  "A  Lawyer"  says  (p.  52)  that  he  is  no  soci- 
ologist That  is  perfectly  patent.  It  is  also  patent  that  he 
is  no  student  of  heredity  nor  of  anything  approaching  a 
lofty  ethical  basis  of  sex  morality  and  justice.  The  double 
standard  of  morals,  ethics,  right,  justice,  and  honor  which 
is  fostered  by  his  basis  of  argument,  is  at  the  root  of  more  of 
the  crime,  insanity,  disease,  and  idiocy  of  the  race  than  are 
all  other  causes  combined.  Women  are  beginning  to  under- 
stand this  in  a  vague  way,  and  to  refuse,  as  they  should,  to 
be  the  enforced  mothers  of  a  tainted  progeny,  which  shall  be 
a  curse  to  itself  and  to  the  world  into  which  it  is  recklessly 
thrust.  Their  sense  of  responsibility  and  honor  toward  the 
unborn  is  awakening,  and  when  it  is  developed,  children  will 
cease  to  be  the  products  of  Lust  and  Fear,  of  Power  and 
Submission ;  mothers  will  cease  to  transmit  to  their  children 
the  passions  and  propensities  which  inevitably  lead 
to  battlefield,  hospital,  insane  asylum,  and  prison. 
Man  will  be  the  gainer.  He  will  then  be  born  with 
a    sense    of    justice    which    would    prevent    him    from 
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arguing  calmly,  as  "A  Lawyer"  does,  that  it  is 
wrong  for  a  woman  to  own  and  control  her  own  property, 
but  that  he  should  have  it.  The  men  born  of  that  higher 
type  of  motherhood  would  scorn  themselves  for  even  wish- 
ing to  establish  such  an  immoral  basis  of  action  for  their 
own  selfish  interest,  which  is,  in  its  ultimate  analysis,  simply 
and  only  misappropriation  of  the  goods  of  another  to  one's 
own  selfish  use. 

"On  the  theory  of  the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  it  must 
stand  as  a  whole  or  faU  as  a  whole,  because  the  allowance  of  an 
exception  to  any  portion, is  to  admit  the  argument  against  its  infalli- 
bUity." 

Yet  to-day  not  even  the  most  orthodox  of  the  clergy  be- 
lieve in  and  preach  that  it  was  "devils*'  that  were  in  the 
insane  man,  nor  do  they  preach  **witches."  I  venture  to 
assert  that  if  a  thief  took  away  our  author's  cloak  he  would 
not  present  him  with  his  coat  also,  nor  would  he  "turn  the 
other  cheek"  if  struck  a  blow.  This  is  not  the  way  lawyers 
do;  it  would  ruin  their  trade.  What  would  become  of  "A 
Lawyer's"  practice  if  some  one  who  had  been  kidnapped 
called  upon  him  for  advice  and  redress  in  court  and  he  re- 
plied by  saying  that  kidnapping  was  all  right  because  the 
Bible  distinctly  says,  "If  a  man  compels  you  to  go  with  him 
one  mile,  ye  shall  go  with  him  twain."  Ilow  would  it  do  to 
advise  all  the  tram])S  and  paupers  in  his  state  to  "take  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  what  ye  shall  eat  nor  what  ye  shall 
drink  nor  wherewithal  ye  shall  be  clothed"?  Are  these 
New  Testament  principles  **for  (///  time  and  all  peoplc^^f 
Does  "A  Lawyer"  believe  that  if  they  w(^re  obeyed  civiliza- 
tion would  continue?  When  he  is  ill,  does  "A  Lawyer"  call 
in  the  elders  and  have  himst^lf  well  oiled  and  ])rayed  over, 
or  has  he  the  wicked  and  unbiblical  habit  of  getting  a 
doctor?  Does  he  take  no  heed  for  the  morrow — or  does  he 
take  a  fee?  Has  he  "gone  into  all  nations  and  preached  the 
gospel"  or  does  he  practise  law?  Was  not  that  command 
general?  Was  it  not  for  all  time  and  to  him?  If  not,  why 
are  the  others  to  all  women?  Come,  come,  Mr.  Lawyer, 
even  on  your  own  grounds,  and  with  your  own  logic,  might 
it  not  be  better  if  you  would  search  (and  obey)  the  Scriptures 
more  faithfully  for  your  own  sex  and  self  and  be  less  dis- 
tressed because  women  do  not  adhere  to  the  letter  of  that 
which  vou  and  all  men  violate  dailv?  Is  there  not  an  abso- 
lute  command  about  first  casting  the  beam  out  of  one's  own 
eye?  Is  there  not  another  (also  Christ's  and  for  all  men  and 
all  time)  about  selling  all  you  have  and  giving  it  to  the  poor? 
Does  "A  Lawyer"  believe  in  and  live  up  to  that?    Does  "A 
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Lawyer"  believe  that  no  rich  man  can  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?  Does  he  believe  that  Balaam's  ass  spoke  human 
language? 

The  few  times  that  Christ  had  occasion  to  speak  to  or  of 
lawyers  He  appears  to  have  quite  clearly  indicated  that  they 
were  an  undesirable  class.  Was  this  for  all  time,  all 
peoples,  and  all  lawyers?  In  Luke  xi:52  He  said,  "Woe 
unto  you,  lawyers!  for  ye  have  taken  away  the  key  of  knowl- 
edge; ye  entered  not  in  yourselves,  and  them  that  were 
entering  in  ye  hindered.''  And  even  unto  this  day  **A 
Lawyer,"  who  very  evidently  has  not  "entered  in,"  is  strug- 
gling to  take  away  the  key  and  hinder  all  women  from  enter- 
ing. Yes,  that  remark  must  surely  have  been  for  all  time  if 
not  fop  all  lawyers. 

Matt.  xxii:35:  "Then  one  of  them  [the  Pharisees],  trhich 
teas  a  lawyer,  asked  him  [Jesus]  a  quviition^  tempting  him," 
etc.,  and  the  reply  of  Jesus  was  a  command  which  *'A 
Lawyer"  indicates  by  his  book  is  still  unkei)t. 

In  Luke  x:25  the  Lord  is  again  represented  as  *'tempted" 
by  a  lawyer,  even  as  woman  to-day  is  tempted  to  yield  to  this 
Pharisaic  argument,  and  Jesus  then,  as  woman  to-day, 
declined  the  honor. 

Luke  xi:4o-8  Christ  appears  to  have  foreseen  the  present 
position  of  "A  Lawyer"  and  says:  "Woe  unto  you,  also,  ye 
lawyers!  for  ye  lade  men  [women?]  with  burdens  gri(»vous 
to  be  borne,  and  ;/c  ifoursclrvs  touch  not  the  hunlrns  with  one 
of  your  fingers.  Woe  unto  you!  for  tfc  build  the  sepulehres 
of  the  prophets,  and  your  fathers  killed  them/'  Had  Christ 
had  "A  Lawyer"  instead  of  lawyers  in  mind  He  could  not 
have  made  a  clearer  home  thrust. 

Luke  vii:30,  "But  the  IMiariaees  and  the  lawyers  rejected 
for  themselves  the  counsel  of  God."  And  they  are  doing  it 
vet  if  the  counsel  of  God  is  the  voice  of  justice  and  honor 
and  right. 

Pp.  73-4: 

It  Is  not  that  the  church  and  reliprion  wiU  lose  the  rictlve  work  and 
influence  of  these  women;  it  is  the  open  defiance  of  (Jod'H  law  as  to 
marriage  and  as  to  woman's  place  in  society  under  that  law.  which 
permeates  all  social  and  religions  questions  touched  by  the  relation  of 
husl>and  and  wife,  that  will  produce  the  great  and  irreparable  injury. 
The  true  civil  relation  of  man  and  woman,  whether  as  husband  and 
wife  or  as  citizens,  springs  directly  from  Goil's  law  of  marriage; 
because,  under  that  law,  it  is  expected' and  intende<l  that  all  men  are 
to  be,  or  should  be,  husbands,  and  all  women  wives.  Tlierefon*  it 
goes  behind  future  or  predetermintnl  relations  betw(»en  tlicm.  and 
fixes  their  natural  and  necessary  relations  to  civil  governm(»nt  before 
the>'  assume  the  final  relation  to  one  another  of  husband  and  wife. 
If  this  theory  orconBtructionis  wrong,  either  the  wholeobjectof  God's 
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law  urould  be  frustrated^  or  the  civil  government  tcouJdy  of  necessity,  be 
compelled  to  enact  the  lair  as  it  stands  in  the  Bible:  in  other  tcords,  the 
human  law  would  be  compelled  to  take  from  the  wife  those  rights  now 
contended  for,  and  put  her  where  Hod's  law  puts  her  tlie  moment 
she  iK'comes  a  wife— by  sheer  brute  force. 

Italics  mine. 

He  appears  to  believe,  and  states  in  substance  over  and 
over,  that  women  cannot  be  induced  to  marry  men  unless 
they  are  kept  subordinate.  That  is  to  say,  women  must  be 
forced  to  nmrry.  This  is  a  pretty  low  ideal  of  marriaj^e, 
and  '*A  Lawyer''  seems  to  distrust  wholly  the  attractive 
qualities  of  his  own  sex.  A  man  who  can  secure  or  keep  a 
wife  only  upon  such  terms  is  to  be  pitied  indeed,  for  he  has 
fallen  far  below  the  brute  males,  many  of  whom  attract  and 
keep  mates  with  a  varying  degree  of  permanency.  But  the 
fa<;t  is  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  advanced  women 
and.  the  sulfragists  are  not  only  married,  but  are  happily 
married  and  are  mothers  of  fine,  healthy,  intelligent,  and 
loving  children.  Their  husbands  do  not  find  it  ditficult  to 
meet  the  situation.  Most  of  them  are  able,  capable,  edu- 
cated, thoughtful  men  who  have  a  vast  contempt  for  the 
laws  which  place  their  wives  at  a  political  and  social,  legal 
and  financial,  disadvantage.  It  is  these  very  men  whose 
wives,  mothers,  sisters,  or  daughters  are  leaders  in  the  suf- 
frage movement;  who,  most  ap])reclating  the  qualities  of 
such  women,  wish  the  state  to  have  the  advantage  of  the 
expression  of  their  views  in  the  organic  law  •,  and  also  wish 
to  relieve  their  own  sex  from  the  stignui  which  attaches  to 
those  who  hold  by  force  the  birthright  of  another,  or  are 
frilling  to  profit  (in  a  near-sighted  way)  by  the  degradation 
of  their  sisters. 

"A  Lawyer"  assumes  that  if  women  voted,  they  would  not 
marry.  ^Vy(mling  does  not  ai)pear  to  bear  him  out,  neitluu* 
does  England,  nor  Australia,  mw  New  Z(»aland.  It  is  an 
assum]»tion  so  absurd  that  it  needs  no  reply.  The  two 
things  have  no  necessary  relation.  T\w  one  has  to  do  with 
legal  status,  and  with  one's  power  to  be  heard  as  to  choice  in 
the  organic  law;  the  other  is  a  tender,  personal  home  rela- 
tionship. One  might  as  well  argue  that  if  women  vote,  they 
will  cease  at  once  to  like  ripe  peaches  and  that  they  will 
have  to  be  caught  and  fed.  Men  </,<?  men  have  not  had  the 
franchise  for  so  very  long.  It  did  not  undermine  any  of 
their  personal  love  relations.  They  did  not  become  worse 
fathers  or  husbands  because  they  assumed  a  new  and  more 
dignified  footing  in  the  state. 

The  author  goads  the  "pulpit"  to  cease  being  "cow\ard8" 
and  to  speak  out  upon  this  matter.    Bishop  Doane  and  llev. 
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Lyman  Abbott  have  done  so,  but  I  have  heard  of  no  minister 
or  man  who  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  had  a  mother, 
a  wife,  or  a  daughter  who  was  or  is  a  logical  woman  suf- 
fragist who  takes  the  side  of  repression  of  womanhood. 
These  men  have  learned  to  trust  and  admire  unrepressed 
womanhood,  and  to  value  it  far  above  a  sense  of  ownership 
and  mastery.  They  have  found  it  far  sweeter  and  loftier  to 
live  in  warm  companionship  and  equality  with  a  woman  who 
is  brave  and  loving  and  true  to  her  husband  not  because  he 
is  her  *^head"  or  master,  but  because  there  is  absolute  mutual 
respect,  love,  confidence,  and  equality.  Such  men  would 
find  marriage  with  a  woman  who  was  willing  to  be  and  re- 
main their  inferior  and  "subject"  to  them  an  intolerable, 
ghastly  mockery  of  the  relationship  to  which  they  have 
grown  accustomed  between  two  who  are  equals  in  fact  and 
who  should  be  so  in  law. 

There  are  passages  now  and  then  in  the  book  which 
almost  convince  the  reader  that  the  object  of  the  entire  work 
is  a  travesty,  a  burlesque  upon  the  ultra-conservative- 
religious  view  of  this  subject;  witness  for  example  p.  114: 

The  mere  fact  that  Queen  Elizabeth  is  admitted  to  have  been  a 
great  sovereign,  notwithstanding  tlie  very  distinguished  ability  of  her 
cabinet,  proves  nothing  but  the  omnipotence  of  God. 

Is  not  that  fit  for  opera  bouffe? 

He  says  that  in  New  York  City  alone  there  are  50,000 
"loose  women"  (which  means,  according  to  statistics,  450,- 
000  "loose  men"),  while  he  says  "men  have  kept  w^omen 
pure"  by  denying  them  the  ballot.  He  argues  that  these 
50,000  women  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  women  are  not  fit 
to  take  part  in  the  municipal  government,  but  he  utterly  for- 
gets the  450,000  men  who  sustain  and  produce  these  women. 
He  also  forgets  the  fact  that  in  cities  whore  the  ballot  is  in 
the  hands  of  women,  those  of  this  class,  almost  every  one, 
refuse  to  register  and  vote.  This  is  history;  "A  Lawyer's" 
statement  is  only  assumption.  But  to  point  out  the  falla- 
cies of  the  book,  its  contradictions,  its  logical  non-sequiturs, 
and  its  absolute  historical  misstatements  would  require  a 
volume  larger  than  is  the  book  itself,  for  few  pages  lack 
several  of  these  defects.  The  question  is  insistent  when  the 
book  is  finished,  Is  it  the  sincere  and  best  eif  ort  of  that  side, 
or  is  it  a  burlesque?  And  to  confess  the  truth,  I  do  not 
know.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  its  readers  decide,  if  they 
can. 


EQUALITY  OF  OPPORTUNITY:  HOW  CAN  WE 

SECURE  IT? 


BY  JAMES   L.   COWLES. 


The  fundamental  postulates  of  our  modern  political 
economy  are  the  free  movement  of  labor  and  the  free  move- 
ment of  capital.  It  is  to  the  realization  of  these  postulates 
in  practical  life  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  equalization  of 
opportunities.  It  was  to  make  these  postulates  practical 
realities  that  the  inventors  of  the  steamboat  and  the  loco- 
motive gave  to  the  dead  earth  a  circulating  system,  and  it 
was  to  crown  their  work  that  the  electrician  created  a 
nervous  system  and  breathed  into  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves 
alike,  the  breath  of  life.  These  inventors  are  the  world's 
great  ministers,  and  they  are  rapidly  converting  it  from  an 
abode  of  savage  brutes,  each  preying  upon  the  other,  into  an 
abode  of  civilized  human  beings,  each  finding  his  greatest 
delight  in  the  other's  welfare. 

"Of  all  inventions  (the  alphabet  and  printing  press  ex- 
cepted)," says  Macaulay,  "those  which  abridge  distance  have 
done  most  for  the  civilization  of  our  species.  Every  im- 
provement in  the  means  of  locomotion  benefits  mankind 
morally  and  intellectually  as  well  as  materially,  and  not 
only  facilitates  the  interchange  of  the  various  jiroductions 
of  nature  and  of  art  but  tends  to  remove  national  and  ])ro- 
vincial  antipathies  and  to  bind  together  all  the  members  of 
the  human  family." 

The  ideal  (condition  of  things  would  be  to  annihilate  time 
and  space  and  to  make  transportation  and  communication 
altogether  free,  and  it  is  toward  this  goal  that  the  world  is 
steadily  moving. 

"The  crowning  improvement  in  postal  matters,  that  of  an 
international  transit  entirely  free,"  says  the  British  Ency- 
clopsBdia,  "is  merely  a  question  of  time.  It  is  the  logical, 
the  necessary  complement  of  the  work  initiated  at  Paris  in 
1863,  organized  at  Berne  in  1874,  and  methodized  again  at 
Paris  in  1878.  One  postal  territory,  one  code  of  postal  regu- 
lations, one  uniform  postal  tariff,  free  conveyance  between 
nation  and  nation,  will  be  the  outcome  of  this  important 
movement."    And  this  era  of  free  international  conveyance 
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may  not  be  so  far  off  as  some  of  us  imagine.  Already  a  five- 
cent  stamp  carries  a  letter  round  the  world  and  a  ten-cent 
stamp  carries  an  eleven-pound  package  across  any  of  the 
great  countries  included  in  the  I'arcels  l*08t  Convention  of 
Vienna.  The  Tinics^  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  its  issue  of 
August  31,  says  that  a  proposition  will  actually  be  made  at 
the  International  Postal  Congress  which  meets  at  Washing- 
ton in  1897,*  for  each  nation  to  carry  the  mails  of  all  other 
countries  across  its  territory  free  of  charge. 

The  removal  of  all  legal  restraints  upon  the  exchange  of 
kindly  services  between  nations  must  be  near  at  hand,  and 
the  time  cannot  be  very  far  away  when  the  commerce 
destroyer  will  be  transformed  into  the  commerce  promoter. 
True  we  have  just  completed  three  of  these  commerce  de- 
stroyers at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000  each  and  with  an  annual 
burden  for  their  maintenance  of  |800,000.  "What,"  siiys 
Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  "are  they  good  for?  Nothing. 
What  are  they  bad  for?  Everything."  And  is  not  this 
building  of  warships  by  civilized  nations  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  one  another's  commerce  a  most  stupid  waste  of 
human  energy?  Would  it  not  be  an  infinitely  more  effec- 
tual method  for  preserving  the  peace  and  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  nations  for  tlie  different  governments  to  join 
in  the  support  of  great  international  steamship  lines  de- 
voted to  the  free  conveyance  of  persons  and  property  across 
the  ocean  ferries? 

Under  free  international  transit  there  would  be  no  starva- 
tion, no  congestion,  either  of  human  beings  or  of  their  prod- 
ucts, anywhere.  The  questions  of  imports  and  exports,  of 
immigration  and  emigration,  would  settle  themselves,  for 
both  men  and  products  would  go  forthwith  where  they  were 
wanted.  And  this  movement  would  be  attended  not  only 
with  no  increase  but  with  an  actual  decrease  of  our  present 
burdens.  It  would  only  require  that  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  public  revenues  now  devoted  to  mutual  injury 
should  be  devoted  to  mutual  service.  Is  this  a  mere  dream? 
The  dream  of  to-day  may  be  the  n^ality  of  to-morrow. 

But  even  though  free  international  conveyance  be  in  the 
dim  distance,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  may  not  secure  free 
transit  or  comparatively  free  transit,  at  least  within  the 
limits  of  this  country,  in  the  near  future.  The  advance  in 
transportation  and  communication  from  the  burden-bearing 
slave  painfully  dragging  his  or  her  slow  way  along  the  for- 
est trail,  to  the  electric  car  on  the  Trail,  measures  all  the 
difference  between  the  American  civilization  of  1492  and 
that  of  to-day;  but,  great  as  has  been  this  advance,  the  re- 
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strictions  upon  the  transmission  of  intelligence  and  upon 
the  movements  of  persons  and  of  property  are  still  the  grand 
determining  factors  in  human  destiny. 

The  taxes  on  communication  are  still  so  high  that  only  the 
well-to-do  can  make  use  of  the  telephone  and  the  telegraph 
in  their  ordinary  transactions,  and  the  transportation  tolls 
are  so  heavy  that  the  ordinary  laborer  cannot  go  outside  his 
immediate  neighborhood  to  find  employment  or  to  educate 
his  children  or  to  expend  his  earnings.  He  is  still  the  slave 
of  his  enviionment,  and  it  is  a  very  narrow  environment.  It 
is  only  on  great  occasions,  such  as  a  marriage,  a  birth,  or  a 
death,  the  removal  of  his  family  to  a  new  home,  or  a  very 
rare  excursion,  that  the  ordinary  man  can  make  use  of  that 
marvellous  circulating  and  nervous  system  which  the  com- 
mon interest  demands  should  be  always  at  his  free  service. 

Many  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  day's  w^ages  is  lost,  many 
a  family  drags  through  life  half  fed,  half  clothed,  ill- 
sheltered  from  the  winter's  cold  and  the  summer's  heat, 
simply  because  the  bread-winners  cannot  pay  the  transpor- 
tation taxes  between  (heir  homes  and  the  places  where  they 
•cire  wanted;  and  this  while  great  locomotives,  capable  of 
hauling  500  passengers  in  a  train,  run  past  our  stations  with 
average  loads  of  but  42  passengers,  loads  hardly  up  to  the 
capacity  of  a  pair  of  mules.  The  lowest  regular  fare  on  a 
steam  railway,  two  cents  a  mile,  is  an  almost  complete  con- 
fiscation of  the  wages  of  a  day  laborer  seeking  occupation 
an  hour's  journey  from  his  home,  and  a  ride  of  10  minutes 
to  and  fro  absorbs  full  10  per  cent  of  his  wages.  To  the  man 
engaged  in  irregular  employment,  the  man  of  all  others 
most  in  need  of  the  widest  possible  opportunities  for  obtain- 
ing occupation,  the  steam  railroad  is  practically  useless. 
<\)mmutation  tick(»ts  are  unavailable  in  such  cases.  Even 
tin*  swiftly  moving  electric  car  seldom  attracts  the  ordinary 
laborer,  for  a  five-cent  fare  to  and  from  his  home  is  a  10-per- 
cent income  tax  on  a  wage  of  a  dollar  a  day  and  a  7^-per-cent 
tax  on  an  income  of  $1.50  a  day.  To  pay  such  a  tax  regu- 
larly is  altogether  beyond  his  ability. 

Under  present  conditions  the  wage-worker  must  be  within 
walking  distance  of  his  work,  even  though  he  be  compelled 
to  live  in  a  city  slum  and  though  his  family  be  forever  shut 
out  of  the  green  fields  and  seldom  see  the  blue  heavens. 
And  it  is  towards  the  city  slum  that  his  steps  are  tending, 
for  the  workman  must  follow  his  work,  and  the  business  of 
the  country  is  rapidly  concentrating  itself  in  the  great  cities, 
while  small  places  are  beinc:  wiped  out;  their  industries  are 
being  taken  from  them.    Not  only  is  the  business  of  the 
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country  concentrating  itself  in  our  great  cities — it  is  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a  very  few  men  in  those  cities;  and  the 
Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  says  that  this  is  due  to  discrimina- 
.tion  in  freight  rates  in  favor  of  the  larger  places  and  in  favor 
of  the  larger  dealers  in  those  places. 

These  other  facts  are  also  worthy  of  notice,  namely,  a 
steadily  growing  discontent  among  the  workmen  compelled 
to  follow  their  industries  to  the  great  cities,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  meet  this  spirit  of  discontent  by  an  ai)peal  to  military 
force.  In  evidence  of  this  statement  it  is  only  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  immense  fortresses  recently  erected  in 
Boston  and  New  York. 

Checked  in  its  fertilizing  course,  there  is  a  congestion 
of  the  life-blood  of  the  nation  (its  labor  and  its  capital)  at 
the  great  centres.  That  congestion  must  be  relieved  or  the 
inflammation  will  continue  to  increase  with  all  its  dread 
consequences.  The  crisis  is  dangerous,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
met  by  the  lancet  If  it  seems  sometimes  that  the  only 
difference  between  the  past  and  the  future  is  to  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  savage  of  the  dark  forest  and  the  savage 
of  the  dismal  slum,  it  is  because  the  masses  of  the  i)eople  are 
not  secured  in  the  free  and  equal  use  of  our  systems  of  pub- 
lic communication  and  transportation. 

The  remedy  would  seem  to  be  obvious.  Make  thg  rail- 
ways, the  tramways,  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  of 
the  country,  free  to  the  use  of  the  whole  people  in  their  ordi- 
nary transactions,  and  support  these  great  ])ublic  works  by 
the  ordinary  forms  of  taxation.  This  done,  we  might  raze 
our  modern  bastilles  and  disband  our  military  forces,  for  the 
conditions  which  are  the  cause  of  our  present  dangers  would 
soon  pass  away.  Work  and  workmen  would  distribute 
themselves  throughout  the  country  where  the  circum- 
stances were  most  favorable  to  the  common  welfare.  The 
benefits  accruing  from  every  advance  in  "freedom  to  trade" 
would  be  equally  divided  among  the  whole  people.  The 
slum  and  the  palace  would  both  tend  to  disappear,  for  there 
would  be  neither  excess  of  poverty  nor  excess  of  wealth. 
Each  man  would  be  master  of  himself  in  a  sense  the  world 
has  never  yet  known.  This  whole  country  would  be  open 
to  every  man  for  the  disposal  of  his  services  and  for  the 
satisfaction  of  his  wants.  How  it  would  widen,  how  it 
would  equalize  opportunities  for  labor  and  for  enjoyment,  if 
the  entire  system  of  railways,  tramways,  telegraphs,  and 
telephones  of  this  country  were  free  to  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  people. 

And  why  not?    Why  support  highways,  schools,  jails, 
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prisons,  poorhouses,  armies  and  navies,  forts  and  fortresses, 
by  the  ordinary  forms  of  taxation,  and  leave  these  infinitely 
more  important  public  works  to  be  supported  by  tolls,  levied 
not  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  convened  in  their 
public  assemblies,  but  by  private  corporations  and  by  pri-' 
vate  individuals  endowed  in  respect  to  these  tolls  with  prac- 
tically absolute  power? 

Here  lie  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  According  as  we 
deal  with  this  question  shall  we  go  backward  or  go  forward. 
The  control  of  public  communication  and  transportation, 
the  regulation  of  the  movements  of  intelligence,  of  persons, 
and  of  property,  is  the  very  highest  attribute  of  sovereignty. 
It  includes  the  power  of  industrial  life  and  industrial  death, 
as  we  have  seen  most  graphically  illustrated  in  the  ease  of 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  its  ruined  competitors.  It 
involves  our  political  liberties  also.  If  the  private  managers 
of  our  railways  and  tramways,  our  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems,  retain  their  present  power,  giving  the  free  use  or 
comparatively  free  use  of  these  public  services  to  their 
friends,  while  they  exact,  from  the  rest  of  us,  the  heaviest 
Iiossi])le  tolls,  the  result  must  be  a  growing  inequality  of 
opportunities, and  in  the  end  a  state  of  things  very  much  like 
that  which  existed  at  Rome  at  the  fall  of  the  empire,  a  very 
few  dissolute  rich  men  and  a  nation  of  discontented  slaves. 
On  the  other  hand,  managed  by  the  public  authority  and 
limited  in  use  only  by  the  public  want,  these  great  public 
works  would  secure  to  every  man  ever  widening  oppor- 
tunities and  to  the  whole  nation  ever  increasing  prosperity. 

Rut  I  do  not  propose  to  advocate  such  a  radical  change  as 
this  to-day.  I  only  ask  that  a  single  step  in  advance  be 
taken.  My  proposition  is  to  bring  the  systems  of  public 
transportation  and  communication  under  the  control  of  the 
postoffice,  making  ordinary  travel  and  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  free,  and  determining  the 
tolls  charged  for  special  services  and  for  the  transportation 
of  property  on  the  postal  principle,  adopting  at  the  outset 
the  lowest  rate  now  charged  for  the  shortest  distance  for 
any  particular  service  as  the  uniform  standard  rate  for 
that  class  of  service  for  all  distances  within  the  United 
States. 

And  first  as  to  the  free  conveyance  of  passengers  and  as  to 
the  demand  for  it.  Mr.  W.  M.  Acworth,  the  distinguished 
English  writer  on  railroad  problems,  says:  "If  passengers 
could  travel  free,  their  numbers  would  increase  so  enor- 
mously that  it  would  be  necessary  to  create  a  new  railway 
system  to  accommodate  the  existing  goods  traffic."    There 
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is  room,  however,  both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  for  a 
vast  expansion  of  railway  passenger  traffic  with  the  pres- 
ent equipment,  for  in  neither  country  are  the  passenger 
locomotives  used  up  to  a  tenth  part  of  their  capacity,  and  it 
is  very  safe  to  say  that  n6t  an  eighth  part  of  the  car  equip- 
ment is  used.  Neither  in  England  nor  in  this  country  does 
the  average  passenger  train  carry  over  forty-two  persons — 
about  two-thirds  the  capacity  of  a  single  American  car. 
Every  man,  who  rides  in  a  railway  car  to-day,  pays  not  only 
for  the  seat  he  occupies  but  for  eight  or  nine  seats  kept 
empty  by  high  fares. 

And  these  prohibitive  fares,  confining  the  laboring  classes 
to  their  narrow  homes  both  for  work  and  for  pleasure,  pre- 
vent the  expansion  of  freight  traffic  by  checking  both  the 
producing  and  the  consuming  powers  of  the  population. 
Under  free  travel,  wealth  would  increase  so  rapidly  that  the 
public  would  be  quite  able  to  create  a  new  railway  system 
when  it  became  necessary. 

We  have  an  admirable  illustration  of  both  the  public  and 
the  private  benefits  to  be  derived  from  free  travel  in  the  case 
of  the  free  ferry  established  over  the  Thames,  at  Woolwich, 
in  1889.  Mr.  R.  A.  Cooper,  of  England,  in  his  interesting 
pamphlet,  "Free  Railway  Travel,"  says  that,  in  the  second 
year  of  its  existence,  this  free  ferry  carried  the  equivalent  of 
over  6,210,000  passengers,  at  a  cost,  including  interest  and 
repairs,  of  about  £14,350.  At  a  penny  a  passenger,  the  rate 
charged  by  the  Great  Eastern  ferry  boats  which  run  along- 
side the  free  ferry,  the  cost  would  have  been  over  £25,850. 
The  saving  to  the  public  was  therefore  £11,500  for  the  year; 
and  this  from  a  ferry  just  established  and  capable  of  carry- 
ing, if  necessary,  10,000,000  more  passengers  with  scarcely 
any  additional  expense.  The  trade  of  Woolwich,  moreover, 
was  very  largely  increased,  and  land  in  North  Woolwich 
which  was  recently  a  swamp  was  rapidly  built  over,  the 
houses  being  occupied  as  soon  as  completed. 

How  keenly  free  travel  would  be  appreciated  by  the 
general  public  is  proved  by  the  eagerness  even  of  the  most 
wealthy  classes  to  get  passes.  It  is  evidenced  again  by  the 
enormous  use  of  the  electric  tramway  system  with  its  com- 
paratively low  fares  and  frequent  service. 

Some  of  our  Connecticut  towns  have  already  inaugurated 
the  custom  of  transporting  school  children  free  between 
their  far-away  homes  and  the  central  school,  and  with  very 
great  benefit. 

During  a  good  part  of  last  year,  one  of  the  tramway  lines 
of  Savannah,  Ga.,  was  run  at  one-cent  fares,  and  this  low 
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rate  was  attended  with  an  actual  increase  in  gross  receipts, 
its  cars  transporting  from  1,400  to  1,800  passengers  per  car 
per  day.  These  figures  mean  the  saving  of  many  a  weary 
journey  to  tired  humanity;  they  represent  the  saving  to  the 
city  of  Savannah  of  just  so  much  iiuman  energy  for  remun- 
erative employment;  they  mean  lower  house  rents  and  more 
comfortable  homes;  yes,  and  they  mean  profit  to  the  tram- 
way company  as  well,  for  they  mean  receipts  of  from  |14 
to  |18  i)er  day  per  car  as  against  expenses  of  from  |10  to  |13. 

It  nmy  be  worth  while  right  here  to  take  note  of  one  or 
two  of  the  economies  that  will  follow  free  travel.  There 
will  be  no  tickets  and  no  ticket  agents  will  be  needed.  The 
conductor,  freed  from  his  business  of  collecting  tax  receipts, 
will  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  service  of  one  or  more 
brakemen  in  his  train.  The  saving  in  these  items  will  run 
up  to  many  millions,  and  on  our  tramways  it  will  be  pro- 
portionately much  greater,  for  the  present  system  requires 
a  tax-collector  on  every  car  (conductors  on  tramways  are 
nothing  but  tax-collectors),  at  an  expense  varying  from  |1.80 
per  car  per  day,  in  some  parts  of  the  South,  where  the  wages 
are  10  cents  an  hour,  to  f  3.(50  a  car  day  (the  tramcar  day  is 
18  hours),  in  New  England,  with  wages  at  20  cents  an  hour. 
Free  travel  will  effect  a  saving  of  from  ffiOO  to  ?1,200  per 
car  per  year,  or  about  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  expenses. 

The  electric  cars  of  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  are  run  without 
conductors  and  with  a  consequent  saving  to  the  company  of 
44,000  marks  (f  11,000)  per  year.  The  Saxon  cars  run  as  fast 
as  ours  and  with  but  very  few  accidents.  The  tolls  (leas 
than  2 J  cents  each,  less  than  one-half  the  ordinary  American 
tolls)  are  paid  into  fare-boxes  placed  one  at  each  end  of  a 
car. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  abolish  the  tax-collector  from  the 
railway  and  the  tramway.  Ordinary  travel  should  be  alto- 
gether free.  Is  a  free  railway  an  anomaly?  There  are 
thousands  of  them  in  existence  to-day.  What  are  the  ele- 
vators in  our  city  apartment  and  office  buildings  but  vertical 
railways?  And  who  ever  heard  of  a  landlord  charcnne  tolls 
for  the  ordinary  transportation  of  persona  and  property  on 
the  railway  which  connects  the  different  towns  and  villages 
located  in  his  tower?  And  would  it  not  be  a  most  stupid 
thing  for  the  owner  of  such  a  tower  to  allow  a  stranger  to 
erect  the  vertical  railway  in  the  building  and  to  exact  such 
toils  as  he  pleased  for  the  use  of  it?  Would  not  the  owner 
of  the  railway  very  soon  become  the  owner  of  the  tower? 

And  what  is  the  difference  in  principle  between  this 
vertical  railway  running  to  and  fro  between  earth  and 
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heaven  and  the  horizontal  railway  that  clings  humbly  to 
earth's  bosom?  If  it  is  good  business  policy  for  the  owner 
of  the  tower  to  run  his  heavenly  road  free  of  tolls  and  to  sup- 
port it  by  a  general  tax  on  the  tower  property,  would  it  not 
be  equally  good  business  policy  for  our  different  communi- 
ties to  run  our  systems  of  earthly  communication  free  of 
tolls  and  to  support  them  by  the  ordinary  forms  of  taxation? 
As  to  cost  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the  two. 
The  road  from  the  nether  to  the  upper  regions  must  be  in- 
finitely the  more  expensive  both  in  its  construction  and  its 
maintenance. 

Free  travel,  by  ordinary  public  conveyance,  does  not  how- 
ever imply  that  all  travel  should  be  free.  My  proposition  is 
simply  to  change  the  relation  of  the  classes.  The  president 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  says  that  the  pas- 
sengers in  Pullman  cars  do  not  pay  half  the  cost  of  their 
transportation,  and  "the  man  who  gets  his  dinner  on  the 
train  to  New  York  does  not  pay  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  that  dinner.  It  is  the  poor  men  who  sit  in  the  com- 
mon car  and  sit  two  or  three  on  a  seat,  wiio  support  the 
railways  of  the  country."  "In  India,"  says  Mr.  Horace  Bell, 
the  consulting  engineer  of  the  state  railways,  "the  third- 
class  travel  affords  the  backbone  of  coaching  receipts:  the 
other  classes  might,  as  far  as  profit  is  concerned,  be  abol- 
ished; indeed  on  most  linos  their  removal  would  be  a  posi- 
tive gain."  Not  many  years  ago  a  leading  railway  manager 
in  India  stated  that  it  would  pay  him  to  give  every  first-class 
passenger  twenty  rupees  to  stay  away.  It  is  said  that  the 
balance  of  loss  from  the  first-  and  second-class  service  of  the 
railwavs  of  England,  north  of  the  Thames,  in  the  year  1890, 
was  11,025,000. 

In  other  words,  in  America,  in  India,  in  England,  and  it 
may  be  very  safely  assumed,  everywhere  else  in  the  railway 
world,  the  rich  live  on  the  charities  of  the  poor.  Now  this 
surely  is  contrary  to  common  sense  and  to  common  justice 
as  well  as  to  sound  business  policy.  Travellers  in  Pullman 
cars,  first-class  passengers,  should  not  only  pay  the  actual 
cost  of  their  own  carriage  but  should  also  contribute  of  their 
abundance  for  the  support  of  the  general  traffic  without 
which  they  could  not  enjoy  their  luxuries.  This  does  not, 
however,  necessarily  involve  any  increase  in  the  charges 
made  for  ,9pccial  services. 

.  President  Roberts'  statements  as  to  the  cost  of  Pullman 
travel  are  true,  I  believe,  only  because  the  rates  are  so  high 
that  comparatively  few  people  can  afford  to  use  the  Pullman 
cars.    I  doubt  if  on  an  average  a  fourth  of  the  seats  and 
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berths  of  our  Pullman  cars  are  occupied.  It  is  not  by  in- 
creasing transport  taxes  that  Pullman  cars  are  to  be  made 
a  source  of  income  or  that  the  freight  business  is  to  be  made 
more  profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by  making  the 
rates  low  and  uniform,  so  that  cars  which  now  go  empty  may 
then  go  full,  and  that  men  and  women,  now  impoverished  by 
tariffs  which  prohibit  them  from  obtaining  occupation  out- 
side their  homes,  may  then  be  enabled  so  to  widen  their 
spheres  of  action  as  to  obtain  a  comfortable  living. 

As  to  the  actual  cost  at  which  ()ersons  and  property  can 
be  transported  by  railw^ay  when  the  equipment  is  used  up  to 
its  capacity,  we  have  some  valuable  evidence.  In  1881,  the 
third-class  fares  on  the  East  India  Railway  were  reduced 
from  about  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  mile  to  one-half  a  cent, 
and  "from  the  very  first  the  effect  of  the  reduced  fare  was 
clearly  seen,  not  only  in  the  increase  of  numbers  and  in 
the  slow  but  steady  increase  of  receipts,  but  also  in  the 
manifest  advantage  which  it  gave  to  goods  traffic  in  facili- 
tating the  movement  of  the  smaller  traders.-'  In  1892,  the 
net  earnings  of  this  road,  with  fares  of  but  2|  pies  (five 
twelfths  of  a  cent)  a  mile,  were  9.G2  per  cent  on  its  capital. 
The  Madras  road  has  lately  adopted  a  rate  of  two  pies  (about 
one-fourth  of  a  cent)  a  mile  and  with  very  encouraging 
results. 

Mr.  Bell  believes  that  for  the  carriage  of  food,  grains, 
minerals,  and  the  lowest  class  of  passengers  the  Indian  rates 
are  the  lowest  in  the  world.  "At  the  same  time,"  he  says, 
"it  is  by  no  means  to  be  assumed  that  rates  and  fares  have 
reached  their  lowest  remunerative  level;  indeed  there  is 
good  reason  for  the  belief  that,  in  the  class  of  goods  above 
mentioned  and  in  third-class  passenger  fares,  further  reduc- 
tions are  certainly  to  be  expected  in  the  near  future  and  on 
sufficiently  profitable  conditions.  The  statistics  of  the  rail- 
ways wiiich  serve  the  poor  and  populous  districts  point  to 
the  certainty  that  with  large  numbers  (and  large  numbers 
always  follow  low  fares),  low  speed,  and  properly  fitted 
vehicles,  passengers  could  be  carried  at  one  pie  (one-sixth  of 
a  cent)  a  mile  and  leave  a  profit  of  20  to  30  per  cent;  the  cost 
of  carriage  is  a  quantity  varying  with  the  volume  of  traffic, 
and  it  may  bo  found  that  an  even  lower  rate  is  possible." 

The  experience  of  India  and  indeed  of  the  whole  world 
proves  that  the  one  essential  thing  in  railroad  business  is 
large  volume  of  traffic  (large  average  train-loads);  and  with 
rates  low,  stable,  uniform,  regardless  of  difference  of  dis- 
tance, and  with  trains  run  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
masses,  there  will  invariably  be  a  large  volume  of  traffic. 
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The  lowest  average  train-load  of  any  of  the  Indian  railways 
is  over  126.  The  average  train-load  of  the  entire  Indian  rail- 
way system  is  over  200.  The  Madras  road  carries  over  2G0 
passengers  in  its  average  train,  and  the  Bengal,  North- 
western &.Tirhoot  road  over  290. 

With  average  train-loads  of  290  passengers,  the  cost  per 
passenger  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  rail- 
road would  be  very  little  over  one-third  of  a  cent  a  mile,  and 
a  fare  of  one-half  a  cent  a  mile  for  ordinary  travel  would 
yield  enormous  profits. 

In  thinly  settled  Russia,  under  the  new  tariff  of  December,^ 
1894,  the  third-class  fare  for  short  distances,  .666  of  a  mile' 
to  106.8  miles,  is  but  a  little  over  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a 
mile.  For  distances  of  106.8  miles  to  198.9  miles  the  rate  is 
less  than  one-half  a  cent  a  mile,  and  for  longer  distances 
the  fares  are  still  lower.  Eighty-one  cents  will  carry  a  pas- 
senger 106  miles  or  as  far  as  from  Hartford  to  New  York ; 
f2.32  will  transport  a  traveller  464  miles,  or  farther  than 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  and  for  a  trip  of  1,989  miles  the 
fare  is  but  f5.95.  And  our  consul-general  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  says  that  if  travel  increases  as  it  has  increased  under 
previous  reductions  of  fares,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  these  low  rates  will  not  only  be  a  great  benefit  to  the 
Russian  people  but  will  also  prove  profitable  to  the  rail- 
ways. In  Belgium  workingmen's  trains  have  been  running 
for  onany  years  carrying  men  to  and  from  their  homes  and 
their  places  of  business,  forty-two  miles,  six  days  in  a  week, 
for  fifty-seven  cents  for  the  entire  week's  service,  and  these 
trains  have  been  profitable. 

On  the  eighth  of  August  last,  three  excursion  trains  were 
run  over  the  Cleveland,  Canton  &  Southern  railroad,  from 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  to  Cleveland  and  return,  286  miles,  for 
seventy-five  cents  the  round  trip — less  than  three-tenths  of 
a  cent  a  mile.  Each  of  these  trains  consisted  of  10  cars 
carrying  700  passengers.  The  receipts  therefore  amounted 
to  1525  per  train  trip— f  2.125  per  train  mile,  or  nearly  double 
the  earnings  of  the  average  passenger  train  of  the  country 
and  50  per  cent  more  than  the  earnings  of  the  average  train 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroad,  in  1890, 
when  it  was  paying  10-per-cent  dividends.  The  cost  and 
time  of  these  excursion  trains  as  compared  with  the  regular 
trains,  was  not  much  greater.  But  granting  the  cost  to 
have  been  |1  a  mile,  or  more  than  double  the  cost  of  the 
regular  trains  (.4719  in  1893),  even  then  the  cost  to  the  rail- 
road was  only  one-seventh  of  a  cent  a  mile  per  passenger, 
and  the  profit  of  each  passenger  was  over  45  per  cent 
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But  the  cost  of  transporting  the  passengers  who  will  be 
induced  by  low  fares  to  fill  up  the  unoccupied  capacity  of 
our  present  railway  equipment  is  low^er  than  even  these 
figures  would  indicate.  The  following  calculation  made  by 
Mr.  Acworth  relates  directly  to  the  English  railways,  but  it 
is  equally  applicable  here:  '^If  a  passenger  who  would 
otherwise  have  stopped  at  home,  were  induced  to  go  from 
London  to  Glasgow  by  the  offer  of  a  first-class  ticket  for 
threepence  (6  cents),  the  company  would,  unless  indeed 
there  was  no  first-class  seat  available  on  the  train,  secure  a 
net  profit  of  2^  pence  (5^  cents),  for  the  additional  farthing 
(one-half  cent)  is  an  ample  allowance  for  the  cost  of  haulage. 
The  figures  in  detail  are  as  follows:  Extra  coal  used,  four 
pounds,  cost  three-sixteenths  of  a  penny;  extra  oil,  stores, 
and  water,  one-sixteenth  of  a  penny;  total  four-sixteenths 
of  an  English  penny,  equal  to  one-half  an  American  cent. 
Add  say  another  half  a  cent  for  wear  and  tear  of  the  seat 
and  you  have  one  cent.  Up  to  the  capacity  of  the  railway 
equipment  of  a  country  the  cost  of  the  additional  ])a8sengers 
who  could  be  induced  to  tr.avel  bv  low  fares  would  not  be 
over  one  cent  for  a  distance  of  410  miles. 

As  to  freight,  the  Railroad  Gazette  tells  us  that  during 
the  past  few  months  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
railroad  has  hauled  grain  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  440 
miles,  for  3.(59  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  less  than  SO  cents  a 
ton,  and  these  low  rates,  resulting  in  train  loads  of  1,800 
tons  ((50  cars  of  30  tons  each),  earned  for  the  road  over  $3.24 
a  train-mile,  or  more  than  double  the  average  earnings  per 
train-mile  of  the  railways  of  the  country,  and  far  more  than 
the  earnings  per  mile  oif  its  own  average  train. 

But  these  figures  not  only  show  the  low  cost  of  railway 
transportation  under  a  large  volume  of  traffic — they  silso 
confirm  the  axiomatic  truth  that  distance  is  not  a  factor 
that  should  be  considered  in  the  determination  of  rates,  and 
thus  clear  the  way  for  a  very  simple  and  practical  solution 
of  the  whole  railway  problem.  The  mileage  system  of  rates 
should  be  altogether  abandoned,  and  so  far  and  so  long  as 
our  systems  of  public  transportation  are  supported  by  tolls, 
those  tolls  should  be  determined  on  the  postal  principle, 
the  lowest  rate  charged  for  the  shortest  distance  for  any 
particular  service  being  adopted  as  the  uniform  standard 
rate  for  that  class  of  service  for  all  distances,  and  the  whole 
business  should  be  brought  under  the  control  of  the  post- 
office. 

This  system  of  disregarding  distance  in  the  determination 
of  transportation  taxes  has  been  in  use  for  many  years  on 
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several  of  the  great  railway  milk  routes  entering  New  York 
City,/  the  rates  being  the  same  within  distances  of  200  miles, 
and  says  the  interstate  commerce  commission:  "It  has 
served  the  public  well.  It  tends  to  promote  consumption 
and  to  stimulate  production.  It  is  not  apparent  how  any 
other  method  could  be  devised  that  would  present  results 
equally  useful  or  more  just  It  is  upon  the  whole  the  best 
system  that  could  be  devised  for  the  general  good  of  all  en- 
gaged in  the  traffic."  Yes,  and  experience  is  rapidly  proving 
that  this  system  of  grouping  stations  with  a  uniform  stand- 
ard rate,  regardless  of  distance,  is  quite  as  applicable  to 
other  branches  of  railway  traffic  as  to  milk. 

Potatoes  are  given  the  same  rates  from  the  different 
stations  on  the  lines  and  branch  lines  of  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia  &  Norfolk  road  within  limits  of  200  miles. 

The  grouping  of  stations  with  a  uniform  rate  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  coal  districts.  The  entire  Hocking  Valley  is 
grouped.  In  the  Delaware  peninsula,  the  rates  on  grain, 
flour,  and  other  similar  products  are  the  same  for  a  large 
group  of  stations. 

All  or  nearlv  all  the  hundreds  of  railroad  stations  in  New 
England,  south  of  Portland,  Me.,  are  included  in  the  group 
known  as  "Boston  Points,"  from  which  the  rates  are  the 
same  on  the  same  class  of  goods  to  each  of  the  stations  in 
even  larger  groups  in  the  South  and  West. 

In  transcontinental  traffic,  all  the  Pacific  Coast  terminals, 
from  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  in  the  state  of  Washington,  on  the 
north,  to  San  Diego,  Cal.,  in  the  south,  are  in  one  group  from 
which  the  rates  are,  in  general,  uniform  to  all  the  ])rincipal 
stations  in  each  of  the  six  great  grou])8  into  which  the  rail- 
road territory  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Missouri 
River  is  divided.  The  carload  rates  on  oranges  are  the  same 
from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  all  stations  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  the  same  to  Chicago,  2,2G5  miles,  and  to  New  York, 
3,180  miles.  The  carload  rates  on  grain  are  the  same  over 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  from  all  its  stations  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  to  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

On  petroleum  and  its  products,  the  western-bound  rates 
to  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Marys- 
ville,  San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  are  the 
same  over  the  all-rail  lines,  from  all  points  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

In  January,  1804,  the  Canadian  Pacific  road  commenced 
to  sell  passenger  tickets  at  the  same  rate,  |40  first-class  and 
130  second-class,  from  St.  Paul  to  Vancouver,  1,000  miles, 
to  Portland,  1,990  miles,  and  to  San  Francisco,  2,700  miles. 
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The  custom  of  giving  large  groups  of  stations  a  uniform 
rate  on  similar  goods,  in  through  business,  has,  indeed,  be- 
come almost  universal,  and,  as  1  have  shown,  it  is  not  un- 
common in  local  traffic.  Milk,  oranges,  potatoes,  coal, 
grain,  passengers,  are  transported  to-day,  in  numberless 
instances  on  our  American  railways,  at  the  same  rates, 
between  stations  varying  in  distance  from  one  another 
and  from  the  starting  point,  from  a  score  of  miles  to  a 
thousand. 

Nor  is  this  growing  custom  confined  to  the  United  States. 
The  milk  rates  on  the  Great  Western  Railway  of  England, 
are  the  same  for  distances  10  miles  to  100. 

The  stations  in  the  coal  regions  are  very  commonly 
grouped  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  The 
same  rates  are  charged  from  coal  stations  in  Germany  to 
Bremen  and  to  Hamburg,  although  the  former  is  71  miles 
further  off  than  the  latter. 

In  1889,  the  railway  stations  of  Hungary  were  grouped 
for  long-distance  traffic,  within  distances  of  140  miles  to  457 
miles,  with  a  uniform  rate,  bv  ordinarv  trains,  first-class, 
$3.20,  second-class,  $2.32,  third-class,  $1.G0,  and  by  express, 
first-class,  $3.84,  second  class,  $2.80,  and  third-class  $1.92. 

In  the  summer  of  1893,  the  Belgian  government  began 
selling  passenger  tickets  good  for  15  days  over  its  entire 
network  of  railways,  some  2,000  miles,  for  $10  first-class, 
$7.G0  second  class,  and  $5  for  third-class  tickets,  thus  plac- 
ing its  whole  railroad  system  in  one  group. 

As  to  the  grouping  of  stiitions  with  a  common  rate  in  our 
city  tramway  traffic,  every  American  knows  how  wonder- 
fully profitable  it  has  been  to  the  tramways  and  what  a  boon 
it  has  proved  to  the  people. 

Nearly  sixty  years  have  passed  since  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
startled  the  people  of  England  with  his  scheme  of  a  "penny 
post,''  proposing  at  one  sweep  to  reduce  the  average  price  of 
inland  postage  from  20  cents  to  2  cents,  and  to  carry  a  letter 
from  Land's  End  to  John  O'Groat's  at  the  same  rate  as 
from  London  to  the  nearest  village.  It  was  a  new  idea  in 
those  days,  this  placing  all  the  postal  stations  of  a  great 
country  in  one  group,  with  one  uniform  standard  rate,  and 
that  the  lowest  rate  then  existing,  and  the  postal  authorities 
declared  the  reformer  mad.  But  we  all  know  the  story  of 
Mr.  Hill's  wonderful  triumph.  His  plan  was  hardly  made 
public  before  it  attracted  great  and  hearty  support,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  it  was  carried  into  effect.  Colony  after 
colony  and  state  after  state  followed  in  the  wake  of  Old 
England.    Rates  were  continually  reduced,  and  in  nearly 
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every  instance  the  postoffice  revenue  was  greater  at  the 
reduced  rate  than  when  it  was  considerably  higher. 

In  1874  the  International  Postal  Union  was  formed  and 
nearly  all  the  postofflces  of  the  civilized  world  were  soon 
brought  into  one  great  group  with  a  uniform  rate  of  five 
cents. 

Several  of  the  nations  of  Europe  have  also,  in  recent 
years,  extended  the  sphere  of  the  postoffice  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  parcels,  one  pound  to  eleven  in  weight,  grouping 
practically  all  products  in  one  class  and  including  in  one  or 
two  groups  all  their  respective  towns  and  villages.  The 
Imperial  Parcels  Post  of  Germany  carries  parcels  up  to  11 
pounds,  distances  up  to  10  miles,  for  6J  cents,  and  for  all 
greater  distances  within  the  Empire  for  12^  cents. 

Our  own  postoffice  carries  paper-covered  books  from  the 
homes  of  book-publishers  and  news-agents  to  their  custom- 
ers, anywhere  within  our  American  empire,  in  parcels  from 
one  pound  to  a  carload,  for  one  cent  a  pound,  and  this  by 
express  trains.  And  now  we  find  great  railway  corpora- 
tions and  groups  of  corporations  giving  to  each  of  the  sta- 
tions in  ever  widening  zones,  the  same  uniform  grouped 
rates,  sometimes  for  persons,  sometimes  for  property,  almost 
universally  in  through  business,  and  not  infrequently  in 
way  traffic. 

Is  it  not  certain  that  we  have  discovered  here  the  natural 
law  for  the  determination  of  transportation  taxes,  and  is  it 
not  time  that  this  law,  this  best  system  that  can  be  devised 
for  the  good  of  all  engaged  in  the  trafllc,  should  be  enforced 
by  the  only  power  to  which  its  execution  can  be  safely 
entrusted,  namely,  by  the  general  government?  The  possi- 
bilities of  our  public  transportation  service  when  it  is  once 
devoted  solely  to  the  public  welfare  are  altogether  beyond 
imagination. 

And  what  is  true  as  to  the  conveyance  of  persons  and 
property  by  tramway  and  railway  is  equally  true  as  to  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  by  telegraph  and  telephone. 
Three  years  ago,  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  declared 
that  with  the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  under  the  control 
of  the  postoffice,  one-cent  letter  postage,  the  world  over, 
10-cent  telegrams,  and  3-cent  telephone  messages  would  be 
near  at  hand. 

Add  to  these  low  taxes  on  the  transmission  of  intelligence, 
similar  low  and  uniform  taxes  on  transportation,  on  parcels, 
one  cent  a  pound  by  express  trains,  and  on  ordinary  freight, 
rates  varying  from  lfl.20  a  ton  first-class  freight  to  40  or  50 
cents  a  ton  on  sixth  class  between  any  two  stations  in  the 
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country,  ordinary  travel  free,  and  for  special  passenger 
service  make  the  rate  now  charged  for  the  shortest  distance 
the  uniform  standard  rate  for  all  distances,  and  we  should 
soon  have  such  a  condition  of  things  in  this  country  that  the 
tramp,  the  pauper,  and  the  criminal  would  disappear,  and 
with  them  would  go  the  slum,  the  poorhouse,  and  the  jail. 

"The  natural  effort  of  every  man  to  better  his  own  condi- 
tion, when  suffered  to  exert  itself  with  freedom  and  seeurity^^ 
says  Adam  Smith,  "is  so  powerful  a  principle  that  it  is  alone 
and  without  any  assistance,  not  only  capable  of  carrying  on 
society  to  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  of  surmounting  a  hun- 
dred impertinent  obstructions  with  which  the  foil}'  of  human 
laws  too  often  encumbers  its  operations,  although  the  effect 
of  these  obstructions  is  always  more  or  less  to  encroach 
upon  its  freedom  and  to  diminish  its  security."  If  these 
statements  of  the  great  Scotch  lover  of  wisdom  be  true, 
what  may  we  not  expect  from  this  wonder-working  principle 
when  both  the  inventor  and  the  lawmaker  unite  for  the 
removal  of  the  natural  and  legal  obstructions  to  its  free 
action  ? 

We  are  entering  upon  a  new  era,  an  era  when  the  workers 
of  the  world  are  to  be  its  rulers,  when  war  and  hate  and 
robbery  are  to  pass  away,  and  a  new  standard  is  to  be  lifted 
on  which  is  to  be  emblazoned  the  double  motto. 


«»i 


'Liberty,  Fraternity.  Equality." 
"Freedom  to  Trade,  Peace  on  Earth,  Goodwill  among  the  Nations." 


i( 


Men,  my  brothers,  men  the  workers,  ever  reaping  something  new, 
That  we  have  done  but  the  earnest  of  the  things  that  we  shall  do: 

"If  3'ou'll  dip  into  the  future  but  where  human  eye  can  see, 
You*ll  behold  a  glorious  vision,  all  the  wonders  that  shall  be; 

"See  the  heavens  filled  with  commerce,  argosies  of  magic  sails; 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twiliglit,  dropping  down  with  costly  bales; 

"Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south  wind  rushing  warm, 
With  the  standards  of  the  people  plunging  through  the  thunder 
storm; 

"Till  the  war-drum  throbs  no  longer  and  the  battle-flags  are  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  man,  the  Federation  of  the  world." 
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Part  I.    Electric  Lighting  (continued). 

§  4.  The  Public  Safety  calls  for  municipal  control  of  elec- 
tric service  no  less  strongly  than  economy,  justice,  and  the 
fair  diffusion  of  wealth.  In  1890  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  Legislature  found  that  "Sixteen  deaths  were  directly 
traceable  to  the  poor  insulation  and  bad  arrangement  of  the 
wires  of  the  electric  light  companies  of  New  York  City." 
Fire  Marshal  Swene  of  Chicago  reports  231  fires  caused  by 
electric  light  wires  and  lights  during  two  years  (1893-4)  in 
that  city.  In  his  address  last  year  to  the  28th  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Board  of  Underwriters  President  Skel- 
toH  said:  "Concurrent  action  regarding  our  greatest  enemy, 
electricity,  seems  to  be  imperative.  There  has  been  plenty  of 
evidence  that  fires  caused  by  electricity  are  growing  alarm- 
ingly frequent,  and  inspections  show  that  but  few  buildings 
in  any  community  are  safely  wired.  This  great  and  increas- 
ing danger  cannot  be  ignored.  It  threatens  the  very  life  of 
fire  insurance."  In  Boston  we  have  had  emphatic  object 
lessons  on  the  danger  of  the  wires;  they  not  only  have  origi- 
nated a  number  of  disastrous  fires,  but  almost  always  they 
greatly  hinder  the  subduing  of  the  fiames,  and  injure  more 
firemen  than  all  other  perils  put  together.  The  firemen 
very  justly  dread  them  more  than  they  do  the  fire. 

If  our  cities  would  take  the  light  works  and  unite  them 
not  only  with  the  water  system,  but  with  the  fire  depart- 
ment also,  a  great  improvement  would  soon  take  place  in 
the  safety  of  our  cities.  The  firemen  would  be  careful 
about  the  wiring  for  it  is  a  question  of  life  with  them.  It 
would  do  the  regulars  good  to  have  something  to  occupy 
part  of  their  time,  and  by  a  judicious  use  of  their  idle  hours 
the  city  could  wire  all  buildings  in  proper  style  and  bury  the 
cables  underground  at  a  very  small  expense. 

§  5.  Electrieal  Politics  constitute  the  reverse  side  of  the 
shield  on  whose  front  we  have  found  Extortion.  The  com- 
panies are  obliged  to  give  due  attention  to  politics  in  order 
to  keep  their  ri^ht  to  obtain  an  exorbitant  profit  on  light, 
find  they  are  compelled  to  make  large  profits  on  light  in 
order  to  give  due  attention  to  politics.     They  begin  usually 
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by  l)ribing  the  councils  to  get  their  franchises.  Then 
(lM*y  have  to  keep  on  bribing  to  prevent  the  granting  of 
rival  franchises,  and  measures  looking  to  the  reduction 
of  prices,  and  all  other  legislation  injurious  to  their 
Interests.  To  secure  immunity  from  interference  with 
llieir  monopolistic  right  to  overcharge — their  inesti- 
mable privilege  of  taking  something  for  nothing — 
and  to  intrench  themselves  in  the  law,  they  put  their 
money  and  influence  into  politics,  robbing  the  public  with 
one  hand,  and  with  the  other  bestowing  a  part  of  the  booty 
on  the  ofTicers  of  the  law,  to  keep  them  from  stopping  the 
game.  This  is  well  known  to  be  the  situation  in  Boston, 
New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
and  other  large  cities.  In  Northampton,  Mass.,  it  was 
found  that  all  the  city  government  from  the  mayor  down 
were  holders  of  stock  in  the  electric  lighting  company.  A 
member  of  council  in  Paris,  111.,  says:  **The  light  companies 
are  composed  of  sharp,  shrewd  men.  Their  stock  is  dis- 
tributed where  it  will  do  the  most  good.  It  was  observed 
that  the  company  took  special  interest  in  city  elections. 
Men  who  never  seemed  to  care  who  was  made  congressman, 
governor,  or  president,  would  spend  their  time  and  money 
to  elect  a  man  of  no  credit  or  standing  in  the  community. 
The  question  was,  ^Vre  you  for  the  light  company?'  " 

One  of  the  Av(fis  investigators  questioned  nearly  every 
large  city  in  the  United  States  upon  this  point,  and 
a  great  majority  replied  that  the  electric  light  com- 
panies are  in  politics,  and  some  said  that  the  companies 
own  and  run  the  city.  Mayor  Weir  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
wrote:  "The  electric  companies  are  in  politics  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  They  attempt  to  run  our  city 
politics,  and  usually  succeed."  Similar  words  came  from 
the  officials  of  Milwaukee,  Kansas  City,  Sacramento,  and 
many  other  cities.  Electrified  politics  are  not  a  success  for 
the  people;  electricity  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the  body 
politic  when  properly  administered,  but  it  will  not  do  to 
leave  the  treatment  to  unprincipled  quacks,  who  care  noth- 
ing for  the  health  of  the  patient,  if  they  can  only  get  his 
money. 

In  one  case  public  ownership  has  been  crippled  and 
finally  destroyed  by  the  scheming  of  a  private  company. 
Michigan  City  built  a  public  electric  light  plant  in  1886  with 
84  arcs,  for  f  7,500.  During  the  first  three  years  the  cost  per 
arc  was  $43.  Then  the  Electric  Street  Railway  Co.  wished 
to  buy  the  plant  and  had  some  backing  in  tTie  government. 
The  opposition,  however,  was  strong.    The  result  was  that 
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the  cost  mysteriously  increased  to  f  80  per  arc,  and  at  last 
in  1892  tlie  plant  was  sold  to  the  E.  S.  R.  Co.  for  |2,500,  the 
company  agreeing  to  furnish  the  city  with  light  at  a  cost  not 
to  exceed  f 75  per  arc.  The  moral  is  that  if  a  private  com- 
pany owns  the  government  or  the  officers  in  cliarge  of  the 
light  plant,  it  can  nullify  the  benefits  of  public  ownership. 
Public  light  works  must  be  entrusted  to  men  who  are  true 
to  the  interests  of  their  employers.  Fortunately  such 
breaches  of  trust  are  very  rare;  so  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the 
only  instance.  With  this  sole  exception  diligent  search  and 
questioning  among  the  cities  owning  electric  plants,  has 
failed  to  reveal  the  least  indication  of  corruption  arising 
therefrom  or  connected  therewith,  the  evidence  being  on  the 
contrary  that  good  government  has  been  developed  and 
strengthened,  through  the  increased  interest  taken  by  the 
people  in  municipal  affairs  in  consequence  of  their  increased 
magnitude  and  importance. 

§  6.  iitock  Watering  is  another  favorite  pastime  with  elec- 
tric light  companies,  as  with  all  other  companies  except 
those  of  a  military  nature  that  have  no  stocks  but  of  a  kind 
with  which  water  does  not  agree.  We  have  already  shown 
in  §  3  that  the  capitalization  of  the  Boston  Electric  Light 
Company  is  probably  almost  half  water,  and  the  symptoms 
are  strong  in  the  Edison  also.  In  1894  its  capitalization 
was  reported  as  |3,150,000  and  it  was  assessed  on  $816,800 — 
it  was  willing  to  pay  dividends  and  interest  on  nearly  four 
times  the  value  it  wished  to  i)ay  taxes  on.  What  a  dainty 
plan  it  is  for  a  little  group  of  men  (women  are  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently "developed,"  thank  goodness)  to  pay  in  $100,000,  and 
vote  themselves  stock  to  the  amount  on  its  face  of  $500,000! 
Or  better  still  to  issue  a  million  of  stock  and  bonds,  keep  a 
good  lot  of  it,  give  your  friends  some,  and  the  legislators  and 
councilmen  some,  sell  the  rest,  build  the  works  with  a  part 
of  the  money  you  get  from  the  *'bloomin^  public"  in  this 
quiet  way,  spend  another  part  to  buy  the  sort  of  politics 
and  laissez-faire  administration  your  business  needs,  and 
put  the  remainder  in  your  pocket;  then  make  some  light, 
charge  three  or  four  times  what  it  is  worth,  get  a  contract 
from  your  friends  in  power  to  light  the  city,  turn  in  a  small 
valuation  to  the  assessors  so  as  to  make  expenses  light,  but 
roll  up  the  capitalization  so  as  to  spread  out  big  profits  over 
a  large  surface  and  make  them  look  thin  and  small  to  the 
stingy  people  who  are  apt  to  object  to  a  man's  making  a  few 
hundred  per  cent, — nice  i)lan,  isn't  it?  almost  as  good  as  a 
bank  robbery  fer  gettinir  hold  of  other  ])eople"s  funds, 
almost  as  good  for  rapidity  and  a  great  deal  safer.    And 
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then  if  the  people  shouhl  Wtike  up  and  attempt  to  take  con- 
trol you  can  put  on  an  innocent  look  and  tell  them  it's  mean 
to  ruin  your  trade,  and  if  they  insist  they  at  least  ought  to 
buy  up  your  plant  at  the  entire  amount  of  your  capitaliza- 
tion. 

How  do  you  like  the  picture,  my  dear  American  citizen? 
You  have  to  ])ay  all  the  bills;  you  create  the  wealth  that 
pays  for  the  li^ht  plant  or  construct  it  with  your  own  hands, 
and  then  you  pay  two'  or  three  times  the  worth  of  the  light 
you  use  in  order  that  a  parcel  of  men,  who  fool  you  with 
some  cunning  accounts  and  slips  of  paper,  may  grow  rich  in 
return  for  the  service  of  cheating  you.  Not  all  the  com- 
panies are  organized  in  this  way — only  the  most  unprin- 
cipled men  turn  the  screws  with  all  their  power — but  the 
principles  set  forth  above  are  applied  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  a  large  proportion  of  corporations  of  every  de- 
scription. It  is  strange  indeed  that  men  wlio  would  die 
before  they  would  pay  one  cent  of  tribute  to  a  foreign  prince 
under  the  name  of  tribute,  will  pay  without  a  protest  many 
millions  of  de  facto  tribute  every  year  to  the  princes  of 
deception,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

§  7.  The  Bad  Hvrrire  rendered  by  many  of  the  private 
companies  is  matter  of  common  complaint.  Philadelphia 
pays  insi)ectors  to  test  the  arc  lights  nightly  to  see  if  the 
companies  are  living  up  to  their  contracts.  The  results  are 
given  in  Chief  Walker's  reports.  Many  times  the  lamps  fall 
far  below  the  agreement.  The  latest  report  at  hand  (that  for 
18J);5,  p.  108)  sliows  that  7,100  lights  were  d(»duct(.»d  from  the 
bills  of  the  various  companies  during  the  year.  The  Aegis 
of  March  8,  1803,  p.  1()8,  gives  a  list  of  thirty-five  cities  in 
twenty  states  whose*  lamps  were  examined  by  experts  and 
found  to  be  far  below  the  contract  agreement. 

Public  ownership  is  not  an  absolute  guarantee  of  good 
service,  but  a  public  mon()])oly  has  at  least  no  interest 
opp()S(Hl  to  good  service.  A  business  is  apt  to  be  manag(Hl 
in  the  interests  of  its  owners.  If  the  people  own  the  lights 
they  will  be  more  apt  to  get  what  they  want  than  under  an 
antagonistic  ownershi]).  The  servants  of  the  people,  with  a 
good  civil  service,  will  be  more  apt  to  do  the  people's  will, 
than  the  servants  of  a  company  whose  will  is  opposed  to  th<^ 
people  and  who  are  in  the  business  to  get  all  they  can  and 
give  no  more  than  they  must. 

§  8.  Comprfition  Dovh  not  *Sfo/rc  ihc  Problem  and  Cannot. 
— The  ])eople  have  sought  relief  in  competition,  but  have 
found  it  foolishly  exp<»nsive  to  build  two  or  more  plants  in 
the  same  area,  each  one  capable  of  doing  the  whole  work  of 
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the  district,  and  have  discovered  that  it  is  always  a  failure 
in  regard  to  prices,  because  the  companies,  after  a  little,  are 
sure  to  combine,  openly  or  in  secret,  and  lift  the  prices 
higher  than  ever,  in  order  to  pay  dividends  on  the  double 
investment  Allen  R.  Foote,  the  head  of  the  Electrical 
Department  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  says:  "There  can  be  no 
competition  in  the  electric  service  of  a  city.  Separate 
companies  will  quickly  combine  or  agree  on  rates." 

§  9.  Regulation  w  Likewise  a  Failure. — Finding  the  effort 
to  secure  competition  worse  than  useless,  the  people  have 
appointed  commissioners  to  conserve  the  public  interests, 
keep  the  companies  in  sight  of  the  law,  and  regulate  rates, 
but  they  have  proved  to  be  powerless  to  give  the  people 
reasonable  rates  because  of  the  mass  of  watered  stock  in  the 
hands  of  innocent  purchasers,  who  have  a  right  to  demand 
that  the  company  be  allowed  to  charge  rates  which  will 
enable  it  to  pay  dividends  on  all  its  stocks.  The  federal 
courts  hold  that  they  have  this  right  under  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  any  regulation  that  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  pay  a  reasonable  dividend  being  in  reality  confisca- 
tion. This,  and  the  power  of  the  company  to  tune  its  re- 
ports to  any  song  that  suits  its  ear,  renders  the  commission 
of  little  bv  no  account,  except  to  raise  the  taxes  a  little 
higher  so  as  to  pay  their  salaries.  The  commissioners  do 
not  even  succeed  in  stopping  unjust  discriminations  by  the 
companies.  In  fact,  the  commissioners  are  not  infrequently 
men  who  sympathize  with  all  the  corporation  methods  and 
monopoly  tactics  of  the  companies  they  are  appointed  to 
watch.  Even  when  they  try  to  do  their  duty  by  the  public 
they  are  frequently  cri])pled  by  the  power  of  the  corpora- 
tions in  legislature  and  council,  by  the  indefiniteness  or 
unreliability  of  their  returns,  by  the  water  in  their  stock, 
and  by  their  cunning  evasions  of  the  law.  Massachu- 
setts has  a  commission  system  which  has  been  referred 
to  by  the  advocates  of  private  enterprise  all  over  the 
world,  as  the  perfection  of  corporate  control,  and  yet 
it  has  failed  to  secure  reasonable  rates  (they  are  more 
wwreasonable  in  Massachusetts  than  in  many  places  that 
have  no  conmiissions,  and  are  above  the  average  charges 
for  the  whole  United  States),  has  failed  to  secure  safety  or 
good  quality,  or  a  stoppage  of  discriminations  or  violations 
of  law,  all  of  which  facts  are  abundantly  proved  by  the  con- 
fessions in  its  own  reports.  And  there  is  no  other  state  in 
the  Union  that  shows  so  much  anxiety  as  Massachusetts 
to  adopt  public  ownership  of  the  electric  lights;  in  a  single 
year,  twenty-five  out  of  its  205  towns  and  cities  having 
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more  than  1,500  population  acted  upon  the  question,  seven- 
teen of  them  establishing  a  public  system  or  voting  for  it, 
and  eight  appointing  committees  to  investigate  the  subject. 
Regulation  is  capable  of  accomplishing  much  more  than  it 
ever  has  yet  in  America,  but  at  its  best  it  can  never  solve 
the  monopoly  problem.  It  is  only  an  expensive  makeshift, 
for  it  does  not  destroy  the  antagonism  of  interest  between 
the  monopolist  and  the  public,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
evils  of  private  monopoly. 

§  10.  Pvhiic  Oicncrship  the  Only  Remedif. — ^Competition 
and  regulation  have  failed  and  must  always  fail.  One  relief 
only  is  left:  there  is  no  escape  from  private  monopoly  but  in 
public  monopoly.  That,  with  a  good  civil  service,  solves  all 
the  difficulties,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  solve  them 
because  it  is  the  only  thing  that  can  remove  the  antagonism 
of  interest  which  is  the  taproot  of  the  evils  of  monopoly. 

When  we  examine  cities  that  have  already  adopted  this 
solution,  we  find  economy,  impartial  administration,  regard 
for  public  safety,  efticient  service,  and  a  decided  gain  for 
good  government — all  the  evils  of  private  monopoly  over- 
come, and  no  new  evils  introduced,  if  the  civil  service  is 
guarded,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  see  done  for  the  sake  of 
good  governm(*nt  in  g(»neral,  as  well  as  in  order  to  enjoy  in 
the  fullest  degree  the  benefits  of  the  public  ownership  of 
monopolies. 

Public  ownership  is  essential,  not  only  to  the  highest  econ- 
omy, safety,  and  political  purity,  but  also  to  the  full  attain- 
ment of  those  further  fundamental  purposes  of  statesman- 
ship, the  diffusion  of  wealth  and  the  substitution  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  place  of  conflict. 

§  11.  Jlic  Currcni  of  Opinion  and  Events  Runs  Strift  and 
Strong  toward  the  Mnnieipalization  of  Eleetric  Light. — In 
1892,  125  cities  in  the  Ignited  States  owned  and  operated 
electric  light  works,  in  189.3  the  Aegis  found  190  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States  operating  their  own  electric 
plants,  and  now  there  are  more  than  200. 

In  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales  more  than  160  towns 
and  cities  own  and  operate  their  gas  works,  and  a  large 
number  of  them  unite  electric  light  works  with  the  gas 
plants.  In  Germany  a  number  of  important  cities  have 
adopted  this  reform,  among  them  Dresden,  Darmstadt, 
Metz,  Breslau,  Barmen,  Hamburg,  Konigsberg,  Dusseldorf, 
Cologne,  Lubeck,  ofc,  Berlin  in  1888  made  a  contract  with 
the  Berlin  Electric  Light  (Company  which  provides  thjit  the 
city  shall  receive  ten  per  cent  of  the  company's  gross  re- 
ceipts; if  the  company  earns  more  than  six  per  cent  on  its 
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actual  investment  the  city  is  to  receive  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  excess,  in  addition  to  the  ten  per  cent  of  gross  re- 
ceipts; the  cit3'  lighting  is  to  be  done  at  very  low  rate^  and 
rates  to  private  consumers  are  outlined  by  the  agreement; 
the  city  ofilcers  have  the  fullest  powers  of  inspection  of  the 
management  and  accounts;  and  the  city  has  the  right  to 
buy  the  entire  plant  any  time  after  Oct.  1, 1895,  on  a  basis  of 
valuation  carefully  provided  for  in  the  contract. 

How  strongly  the  tide  is  moving  toward  public  ownership 
in  America  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  not  only  the  cities 
owning  municipal  light  works  are  nearly  unanimous  in 
praise  of  the  system,  but  in  a  majority  of  the  sixty-five  cities 
with  private  ownership  of  light  that  were  examined  by  the 
Evansville  committee,  the  oflicers  were  of  opinion  that 
public  ownership  would  be  best.  Only  eight  out  of  the 
sixty-five  answered  **No"  to  the  question,  "Should  cities  do 
their  own  lighting?"  Thirty-six  answered  emphatically  in 
favor  of  public  ownership),  and  twenty-one  either  had  no 
opinion  to  express  or  did  not  wish  to  express  the  opinion 
they  had.  When  we  remember  that  answering  "Yes"  to 
such  a  question  means  the  political  opposition  of  the  electric 
companies  without  reference  to  party,  and  probably  the 
opposition  of  other  corporations  (for  when  a  man  is  once 
tainted  with  this  heresy  of  public  ownershi])  there's  no  de- 
pending on  him  to  do  the  will  of  any  corporation),  and  when 
we  remember  that  even  silence  in  the  face  of  such  a  question 
— the  great  question  of  the  age  to  the  companies — would 
render  the  silent  oflicer  an  object  of  doubt  and  distrust  to 
some  of  the  chief  builders  of  politics,  electors  to  otTices,  and 
providers  of  fat  positions, — when  we  remember  all  this,  the 
Evansville  record  is  even  more  remarkable  than  the  rapidity 
with  which  municipalities  are  going  over  to  the  public  camp 
or  their  almost  universal  sfitisfaction  with  the  results  of 
their  pilgrimage. 

There  is  ho])e  even  of  our  largest  cities.  In  Philadelphia 
Mayor  Stuart,  Mayor  Warwick,  and  many  other  prominent 
city  officers  have  favored  and  do  favor  public  ownership  of 
electric  light.  In  ]>oston  a  committee  of  the  common  coun- 
cil has  just  reported  unanimously  and  with  the  strongest 
emphasis  in  favor  of  ])ublic  ownership  in  this  city.  The 
committee  visited  ten  cities  east  and  west.  Their  report, 
dated  Oct.  10, 1895,  is  a  very  interesting  and  important  addi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Their  study  of  Chicago 
led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the  city  puts  its  four 
plants  into  full  operation  the  cost  per  arc  will  be  reduced  to 
|60  even  with  8-hour  labor  at  good  pay.    In  Springfield  they 
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found  the  situation  reported  to  me  by  the  mayor  and  set 
forth  at  the  close  of  this  article.  They  discovered  that 
Bloomington,  111.,  saved  enough  in  five  years  to  pay  for  the 
plant,  etc.  The  committee  tested  Table  X  of  the  August 
ARENA,  p.  381,  and  finding  it  correct  inserted  it  in  their 
report  The  committee  found  the  operating  cost  in  the 
cities  visited  by  them  to  be  f 43  to  f GO  except  in  Detroit 
where  the  cost  is  f  75  because  of  very  incomplete  operation 
as  yet,  and  in  Chicago,  where  as  we  have  seen  the  exception- 
ally good  treatment  of  labor  lifts  the  rate.  The  committee 
sums  up  its  conclusions  as  follows: 

The  actual  cost  of  construction  will  not  exceed  $168  per  arc  for 
an  overhead  system  of  3,000  arcs  in  Boston,  and  your  committee  are 
positive  that  they  are  not  in  error  in  making  this  statement.  The 
additional  cost  of  real  estate  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  loca- 
tion, but  your  committee  believe  that  such  locations  can  be  secured 
as  to  bring  total  cost  of  plant,  including  land  and  buildings,  not 
over  $250  per  arc. 

Assuming  that  an  estimate  of  $250  per  arc  is  correct,  the  cost  to 
the  city  of  a  3,000-arc  plant  ((KX)  lights  in  excess  of  present  needs) 
would  be  $750,000.  The  interest  on  the  investment,  a  fair  charge  for 
depreciation,  and  well-paid  labor,  would,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  make  the  total  cost  not  over  $75  per  arc,  and  there 
would  be  a  net  saving  to  the  city  of  at  least  $125,(X)0  per  year.  .  .  . 

The  City  of  Boston  should  not  pay  more  than  $75  per  arc  per 
year  for  its  electric  lighting,  pending  the  establishment  of  a  munici- 
pal electric-light  plant. 

The  report  closes  with  a  recommendation  that  the  legisLa- 
ture  be  requested  to  grant  Boston  the  immediate  right  to 
establish  an  electric  plant.  In  reply  to  a  criticism  on  their 
report,  the  committee  strongly  reaffirm  their  conclusions 
and  state  that  since  1882  Boston  has  actually  paid  the 
Electric  Light  Companies  f2,125,000  for  services  which 
would  have  cost  but  $800,000  under  public  ownership 
according  to  the  experience  of  cities  that  have  been  and 
are  making  their  own  light;  in  other  words,  public  owner- 
ship would  have  saved  Boston  taxpayers  one  and  one-third 
millions  in  the  last  dozen  years  on  public  lights  alone. 

§  12.  lloxr  to  Municipnlizc  Electric  lAght. — Generally  the 
city  acquires  existing  plants  or  builds  a  new  one  of  its  own. 
Neither  plan  is  free  from  difficulty.  It  is  wasteful  to  dupli- 
cate electric  systemsfin  the  same  streets,  and  it  is  the  method 
of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  purchase  quite  often  involves 
injustice.  It  is  unfair  to  the  taxpayers  to  buy  existing 
plants  at  the  exorbitant  values  usually  put  upon  them  by 
their  owners  and  transformed  into  "market"  values  by 
means  of  watered  stock  and  heavy  overcharges;  and  it  is 
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nnfair  to  bona  fide  holders  of  stock  paying  full  value  in  open 
market,  to  take  the  plant  at  less  than  its  market  value. 

In  the  case  of  a  national  purchase  the  conflicting  interests 
of  stockholders  and  taxpayers  may  be  harmonized  by  the 
issue  of  national  currency  in  payment  of  stock  and  bonds, 
which  would  throw  no  special  loss  on  any  individual,  would 
distribute  over  the  whole  country  the  burden  of  a  change 
that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country,  and  would  also 
be  a  great  advantage  in  itself  as  a  moderate  expansion  of 
our  finances  and  a  mild  relief  from  the  nervous  prostration 
that  has  followed  our  long  struggle  with  the  national  grippe 
called  "contraction."  In  such  a  case  there  is  a  public  bene- 
fit to  balance  the  payment  of  watered  values. 

But  a  city  cannot  issue  currency,  and  the  collateral  bene- 
fit to  the  financial  svstem  falls  out  of  the  scales.  There  is 
left  simply  the  purchaser  of  watered  stock  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  public  on  the  other — one  of  them  must  lose.  It  is 
clear  ethically  that  the  taxpayer  has  the  superior  right. 
The  watering  of  stock  is  a  fraud.  Even  if  authorized  by  the 
people's  agents,  it  was  an  authorization  without  authority — 
the  people  never  gave  their  agents  a  right  to  sanction  such 
an  outrage.  The  purchaser  of  stock  knows  of  the  prevalent 
practice  of  watering,  knows  that  it  is  a  fraud  on  the  peo])le'8 
right  of  eminent  domain,  and  should  be  held  bound  to  in- 
quire, and  to  take  his  stock  subject  to  the  right  of  the  people 
to  reclaim  the  franchise  at  actual  value  on  the  basis  of  fair 
charges  for  the  service  rendered,  considering  the  labor  and 
capital  really  involved.* 

If  the  courts  had  taken  this  view  of  the  matter  at  the 
start,  there  would  probably  have  been  very  little  watering 
done.  But  as  it  was  the  judges  held  and  continue  to  hold 
that  when  the  people  take  private  property  for  public  use 
they  must  pay  its  full  "market  value,"  and  in  the  case  of  a 
franchise  the  market  value  includes  whatever  the  watered 
stock  will  bring,  in  the  market. 

The  market-value  principle  is  on  the  whole  a  beneficent 
one,  entirely  just  in  reference  to  the  mass  of  cases  in  the 
early  law  by  the  decision  of  which  the  principle  was  estab- 
lished. But  the  application  or  extension  of  the  principle  to 
modern  corporations  has  led  the  courts  to  take  a  position 
the  illogic  of  which  is  revealed  not  only  by  the  fundamental 
considerations  of  justice  already  noted,  but  even  by  the 

*  If  abstract  justice  conld  be  reduced  to  practice,  we  would  take  from  the  taxpay- 
ers the  actual  value  of  the  property  and  no  more :  settle  the  bonds  and  pay  market 
values  t4>  the  bona  fide  holders  of  stock  as  far  as  the  purchase  money  and  the  remain- 
ing; assets  of  the  company  would  do  it,  and  leave  the  managers  who  watered  the 
Stock  to  bear  tbe  loss.   The  trouble  would  be  to  locate  the  sin. 
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basic  principles  of  the  competitive  system  of  which  these 
corporations  and  their  methods  are  a  part.  The  people 
have  a  right  to  set  up  a  rival  plant.  Ten  men  have  this 
right  with  the  authority  of  the  people,  or  a  thousand  men, 
or  the  people  may  do  it  themselves  directly.  Of  course  the 
right  is  questionable  ethically  except  as  the  best  means  of 
conquering  a  greater  evil;  but  competition  gives  the  right 
unreservedly,  and  the  courts  recognize  it  most  fully.  Yet 
this  right  means  the  right  to  squeeze  the  water  all  out  of  a 
private  plant.  How,  then,  can  it  be  logically  held  that  the 
people  have  no  right  to  squeeze  out  the  water  by  the  easy 
method  of  a  just  appraisal  of  actual  investment,  but  must 
resort  to  the  clumsy  and  expensive  method  of  a  rival  busi- 
ness? It  is  true  that  the  constitution  does  not  permit  the 
taking  of  property  except  upon  due  process  of  law,  which 
involves  the  right  to  a  judicial  hearing,  and  that  the  people 
cannot  take  private  property  excei)t  for  i)ublic  use  and  upon 
just  compensation.  But  it  is  true  also  that  the  courts  have 
full  power  to  decide  what  constitutes  just  compensation, 
and  that  market  values  inflated  by  fraudulent  means  are  not 
a  true  measure  of  just  compensation.  The  fair  measure  is 
the  value  the  franchise  would  have  on  the  basis  of  reason- 
able charges  considering  the  labor  and  ca])ital  involved,  and 
the  returns  to  similar  labor  and  capital  in  the  open  field  of 
moderate  competition.  After  the  long  line  of  decisions 
affirming  the  market-value  test,  it  is  not  easy  to  change  the 
law,  and  much  injustice  must  result  in  any  case — to  the  pub- 
lic if  the  law  remains  as  it  is,  to  individual  stockholders  if 
it  is  changed. 

Perhaps  the  very  best  way  would  be  to  provide  that  on 
and  after  a  specified  date  (a  few  years  subsequent  to  the 
jiassage  of  the  hiw)  all  persons  buying  corporate  stocks  and 
bonds  should  be  deemed  to  take  with  notice  of  the  fraud 
called  "watering/'  and  should  hold  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  people  to  take  the  corporate  property  at  its  just  value 
purged  of  the  said  fraud  and  of  all  other  frauds,  viz.,  the  cost 
of  duplication  plus  whatever  sum  the  said  corporation  may 
have  paid  into  the  public  trensury  in  purchase  of  its  fran- 
chise. The  ])assage  of  an  act  holding  stockholders  to  notice 
would  make  buyers  cautious,  and  market  valuers  would  fall 
toward  the  true  level  as  the  time  approached  for  the  law  to 
take  effect.  Tlie  courts  fully  recognize  the  power  of  the 
public  to  regulate  rates  so  long  ns  reasonable  dividends  re- 
main, and  if  water  were  not  in  the  way,  the  earning  capacity 
of  a  company  could  be  reduced  so  that  its  market  value 
would  at  least  approach  the  just  figures. 
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Another  law  that  would  do  good  would  be  a  provision  that 
any  towij  or  city  should  have  a  right  to  purchase  property 
within  its  limits  at  a  price  not  exceeding  thirty  per  cent 
advance  on  the  value  at  which  the  said  property  is  assessed 
with  the  owner's  knowledge  at  the  time  an  application  for 
said  purchase  is  filed  in  court  by  the  town  or  by  any  ten 
respectable  citizens  on  its  behalf,  with  fair  allowance  of 
course  for  improvements  made  between  the  application  and 
the  actual  purchase.  In  other  words,  the  amount  on  which 
a  property  owner  pays  taxes  shall  be  held  to  be  at  least 
seventy  per  cent  of  its  real  value  by  his  admission. 

Another  bit  of  legislation  very  greatly  needed  is  the  eman- 
cipation of  municipalities.  They  are  for  the  most  part  tied 
to  the  apron  strings  of  the  state,  and  cannot  move  without 
the  consent  of  their  maternal  guardian.  Our  cities  are  not 
of  age  nor  full  discretion;  they  do  not  enjoy  self-government 
and  cannot  run  a  wire  along  their  own  streets  without  the 
permission  of  the  other  towns,  cities,  farms,  and  districts  in 
the  state.  There  should  be  legislation  in  every  state  grant- 
ing to  cities  and  towns  the  privilege  of  home  rule;  in  respect 
to  their  own  internal  affairs  they  should  govern  themselves. 
In  Massachusetts  after  three  years'  struggle  we  succeeded 
in  obtaining  chap.  370  of  the  Acts  of  1891  which  enables 
"cities  and  towns  to  manufacture  and  distribute  gas  and 
electricity"  for  their  own  use  or  for  sale  to  their  citizens. 
There  must  be  a  two-thirds  vote  in  each  branch  of  the  coun- 
cil and  an  approval  by  the  mayor  in  each  of  two  consecutive 
years,  and  then  a  ratification  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  at 
the  polls.  In  towns  there  must  be  a  two-thirds  vote  in  two 
town  meetings.  If  there  is  a  private  plant  in  the  place 
when  the  first  vote  is  passed,  and  it  is  suitable  to  the  muni- 
cipal use,  its  owners  may  compel  the  city  or  town  to  buy 
said  plant  at  its  fair  market  value,  including  as  an  element 
of  value,  by  the  law  of  1891,  "the  earning  capacity  of  such 
plant  based  on  the  actual  earnings  being  derived  from  it  at 
the  time  of  the  final  vote."  Chap.  454  of  the  Acts  of  1893 
repealed  the  quoted  words,  gave  the  city  after  the  first  vote 
a  right  to  demand  a  schedule  of  property  from  the  y)rivate 
companies,  required  the  companies  to  file  the  said  schedule 
within  thirty  days  after  the  request  if  they  wished  to  retain 
their  right  to  compel  a  purchase,  made  a  number  of  conces- 
sions in  the  interest  of  the  public  in  case  the  property  is  not 
desirable,  and  left  the  compensation  to  cover  the  fair  marlcet 
value  of  the  plant,  there  being  no  words  referring  to  the 
franchise,  or  to  the  earning  capacity  either,  except  words  of 
exclusion  and  repeal.    This  looks  as  though  the  people  of 
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Massachnsetts  might  obtain  justice  in  these  cases.  The 
franchises  were  theirs  originjilly;  they  were  lent  to  the  com- 
panies  free  of  charge;  the  companies  have  made  a  good  deal 
of  money  out  of  the  loan ;  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  reclaim 
the  franchises  upon  payment  of  the  real  value  of  the  im- 
provements the  companies  have  made. 

The  provision  requiring  a  two-thirds  vote  for  two  con- 
secutive years,  is  oppressive,  and  was  probably  intended  to 
kill  the  law  by  giving  the  companies  a  year  after  the  first 
vote  in  which  to  secure  the  mayor  or  enough  councilmen  to 
prevent  a  second  successful  vote  as  required.  The  desire  of 
the  people  for  public  ownership  has  been  so  great,  liowever, 
that  they  have  been  able  again  and  again  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions of  the  law  and  beat  the  companies  on  their  own 
ground. 

A  city  may  borrow  the  money  to  buy  or  build  and  grad- 
ually pay  off  the  debt  out  of  the  taxes  saved  by  the  lower 
cost  of  light,  or  from  the  receipts  if  the  plant  is  a  commercial 
one.  If  borrowing  is  impracticable  the  city  may  still  obtain 
a  public  plant  without  incrc-ased  taxation.  For  example, 
Springfield,  111.,  was  paying  |138  per  full  arc  on  the  moon 
schedule.  The  city  was  aware  that  the  price  was  too  high, 
but  could  not  borrow  money  to  build  because  of  the  limit  on 
its  borrowing  power.  It  therefore  made  a  contract  with  a 
body  of  sixty  citizens  by  which  the  latter  were  to  build  a 
plant,  supply  full  arcs  on  moon  R<*hedule  at  lllli  a  lamp, 
apply  all  surplus  above  running  exp(»nses  and  seven  per  cent 
interest  on  their  investment  to  the  cancellation  of  the 
capital  account,  and  when  tliis  process  pays  for  the  property 
turn  it  over  to  the  city  free  of  debt.  A  45()-arc  plant  costing 
170,000  has  been  built  under  this  contract;  300  arcs  are  in 
operation ;  the  plant  is  run  by  two  electricians  who  have  con- 
tracted to  supply  light  for  |G0  a  lamp;  the  city  pays  |113  a 
lamp,  the  extra  153  going  to  pay  interest  and  cost  of  the 
plant,  which  it  will  do  in  about  hxe  years.  In  addition  to 
this  all  public  buildings  are  lighted  with  incandescents  free 
of  charge,  and  25  per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts  for  commer- 
cial lighting  is  credited  to  the  city.  Such  are  the  facts  as 
Ihey  come  to  me  in  a  letter  from  Mayor  Woodruff.  The  city 
is  saving  |25  a  lamp  and  paying  for  the  plant  at  the  same 
lime;  in  five  years  it  will  own  the  plant  free,  and  will  then 
get  its  light  for  less  than  one-half  wluit  it  formerly  paid  to  a 
private  company;  and  during  the  entire  process  of  purchase 
there  isn't  a  dollar  of  debt  upon  the  city,  nor  any  increase  of 
taxation,  but  a  decrease  of  it  from  the  very  start.  Spring- 
field has  taught  her  sister  cities  a  valuable  lesson;  and  yet 
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fine  as  her  method  is,  it  is  not  so  good  as  purchase  for  cash  if 
the  city  is  able,  for  that  would  save  to  the  people  the  interest 
at  seven  per  cent  that  now  goes  to  the  parties  who  built  the 
plant 

Note  1.  —  Authobities. 

In  addition  to  visitation,  correspondence,  and  the  study  of  municipal  reports,  the 
committee  has  examined  many  electrical  publications,  and  numerous  discussions  of 
public  lighting.    Some  of  those  most  useful  to  the  general  student  are  as  follows : 

Group  A.—  1.  Electrical  Census  of  New  York,  1890,  Allen  K.  Foote.  S.  bulletin 
100  of  the  nth  Census,  dealing  with  50  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United  States.  8. 
Senate  Mis.  Doc.  56, 2d  sess.  51st  Cong,  tabulating  prices  in  5C0  cities  and  towns  un- 
der private  ownership.  4.  House  £x.  Doc.  No.  15, 1st  Sess.  52d  Cong,  useful  facts 
tabulated  by  the  Electrical  Commission  of  the  Dlst.  of  Columbia.  5.  The  Reports  of 
the  Mass.  Gas  and  Electric  Light  Commissioners.  6.  W.  J.  Buckley's  "  Electric 
Lighting  Plants."  D.  Van  Nostrand,  N.  Y.,  1894.  7.  Quarterly  Publications  of  the 
Amer.  Statistical  Asso.,  Mar.,  June,  1893.  "  Cost  Statistics  of  Public  Electric  Light- 
ing," by  Victor  Rosewater.  8.  The  directories  of  Whipple,  Brown,  Johnson,  etc., 
which  may  be  found  in  any  first-class  library. 

The  data  recorded  by  these  authorities  are  supx>osed  to  have  been  gathered  and  ar- 
ranged without  argumentative  purpose,  and  solely  to  disseminate  Information  and 
increase  our  scientific  knowledge.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  work  is  free  from  any 
intent  to  support  the  opinions  of  the  authors.  It  is  true  that  Allen  R.  Foote,  the 
head  of  the  Electrical  Department  of  the  last  census,  is  strongly  opposed  to  public 
ownership,  as  his  magazine  articles  clearly  show,  and  that  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission has  been  charged  with  manifesting  a  very  peculiar  solicitude  for  the  interests 
of  the  prirate  companies  (see  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Williams  and  the  remarks  of 
Mayor  Matthews  in  the  Bay  State  Gas  Trust  Investigation,  pp.  17, 21,  75,76.)  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  these  personal  factors  have  aftected  the  returns  unless  per- 
haps their  unconscious  influence  may  have  produced  the  remarkably  clumsy  arrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  electrical  tables  of  the  Census  (making  the  columns  of  cost  well- 
nigh  worthless  for  purposes  of  comparison)  and  the  equally  remarkable  omissions  of 
both  reports.  I  am  assured  bv  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  that  they  are  fully 
aware  of  the  imperfections  of  their  re|)orts  especially  in  respect  to  the  total  outimt 
of  electric  companies,  and  they  have  tried  hard  to  remedy  the  trouble  even  introduc- 
ing a  bUl  to  require  the  companies  to  make  proper  returns,  but  the  measure  was 
defeated. 

Mr.  Bucklev  is  not  interested  one  way  or  the  other  in  the  question  of  public  own- 
etrship ;  he  writes  for  engineers  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  way.  Chief  Walker  also  is 
simply  a  scientific  electrician,  **  conservative  and  careful,  and  thoroughly  master  of 
his  business,"  as  Director  Beitler  says  in  his  message  to  the  mayor.  The  chief's  es- 
timates are  given  in  Director  Beitler's  report  (see  next  grou]>). 

Group  B.—  9.  "  Electric  Street  Lighting,"  by  R.  J.  Finley,  Revieir  of  Hevieu^,  Feb. 
1893,  p.  68.  10.  Professor  Elv's  "  Problems  of  To-day,"  pp.  260-273, 3a  Ed.  1890.  11. 
The  Report  of  Director  of  Public  Safety.  Abraham  M.  Beitler,  to  the  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cils of  Philadelphia,  Jan.  8, 1894,  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Select  Councfl  Vol.  II,  Oct. 
5, 1893,  to  Mar.  30, 1894,  p.  117  et  sen.,  and  containing,  12  a  copy  of  the  very  full  rei>ort 
maile  by  a  Committee  of  the  City  Councils  of  Youncstown,  Ohio.  13.  The  Report  of 
the  Evansville  Committee,  Feb.  28, 1804,  an  admirable  statement  which,  with  ttie  lie- 
)>ort  of  Sprin^eld.Ill.,  is  published  In  Lights  Hmt  and  Pouer  for  March,  1894,  and  in 
the  Etiffineering Neics  for  Ai)r.  12, 18l>4.  Sprincfleld  followed  the  advice  of  its  com- 
mittee and  built  a  plant  in  the  manner  narrated  in  the  closing  parai;ra]>h  of  the  text; 
14.  The  jEgis  of  Wisconsin  Universitv  (where  Professor  Ely  is  now)  for  Mar. 
3,  1893;  1».  Rev.  Walter  Vrooman's  "Public  Ownership";  16.  Victor  Rosewater's 
article  in  the  Independent  March,  1890,  and  17  the  Providence  Advance  Club  licaflet 
No.  3  (1891)  may  also  be  referred  to.  The  documents  of  this  group  come  from  persons 
who  favor  public  ownership  and  who  wrote  with  argumentative  purpose.  Since 
these  groups  were  made  up  the  important  report  of  the  Boston  committee  has  come 
to  hand  (see  §11). 

Group  C— 18.  H.  A.  Foster  on  "Public  Lighting,"  in  the  Electrical  Engineer, 
Sept.  5,  1894.  19.  M.  J.  Francisco  on  "Municipal  Ownership."  20.  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Philadelphia  Councils  printed  in  the  same  volume  with  Director  Beit- 
ler's Report.  These  come  from  sources  antagonistic  to  public  ownership.  Mr.  Fos- 
ter's article,  however,  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  fairness  that  puts  to  shame  the  intense 
partisanship  and  distorting  personal  interest  elsewhere  manifested  in  this  group  (see 
note  below). 

Note  2,— Bias  an-d  Motive. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  remember  that  those  who  oppose  public  ownership 
usually  do  so  from  motives  of  self-interest  of  a  low  type,  or  from  the  bias  of  conserva- 
tive training  resisting  change  and  new  ideas  by  instinct  and  reflex  action,  or  from 
both  these  motives;  while  those  who  advocate  public  ownership  generally  do  so  from 
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a  conviction  that  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  community —a  conriction  reached  in 
manv  cases  after  long,  earnest,  painstaking  study  that  has  overcome  preconceived 
opinions  to  the  contrary.  Such  advocacy,  moreover,  is  f requenty  opposed  to  the  sel- 
fish interests  of  the  advocate,  and  made  at  serious  loss  and  inconvenience. 

It  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  man  to  oppose  the  munici]>alization  of  electric  light- 
ing from  motives  as  pure  and  lofty  as  those  which  lead  rrofe8.sor  Ely,  Editor  Flower, 
Mayor  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  Mayor  Pingree  of  Detroit,  Mayor  Cregier  of  Chicago, 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbot,  Dr.  Taylor,  Director  Beitler  and  many  other  distinguished  men  to 
advocate  it ;  but  in  general  personal  interest  is  a  strong  factor  in  the  arguments  of 
the  opposition,  while  it  has  little  or  no  place  in  the  advocacy  of  public  owership. 
The  committee  of  Philadelphia  Ck>uncils  was  controlled  by  men  intensely  favorable  to 
the  private  companies  as  the  report  shows  upon  its  face.  The  chairman  made  no 
eifort  to  ascertain  facts  but  devoted  himself  to  a  direct  and  determined  attack  upon 
Director  Beitler's  report,  calling  in  Mr.  Cowling,  manager  of  the  Powelton  Electrio 
(Company,  to  testify  that  the  director's  estimate  of  15  cents  i>er  arc  per  nicht  was  too 
low  and  ought  to  be  over  40  cents  — the  Powelton  Company  is  one  of  those  from 
which  the  city  buvs  light  at  the  rate  of  45  cents  a  night,  or  6164  a  year.  It  would 
indeed  be  curious  if  the  manager  of  the  Powelton  could  not  show  how  foolish  it 
would  be  for  the  city  to  do  an3  thing  that  would  interfere  with  such  a  contract,  yet 
his  figures  are  mild  compared  with  what  the  chairman  of  the  committee  attempteii  to 
force  the  director  to  accept.  For  example,  Mr.  Cowling's  estimate  for  real  estate  was 
$35,000,  while  the  chairman  of  the  committee  placed  that  item  at  $75,000  and  another 
committeeman  wanted  to  make  it  $125,000  for  a  400-arc  light  plant.  The  animus  of 
the  committee  is  further  shown  in  the  fact  already  mentioned  that  the  pamphlet 
resume  of  the  investigation  published  for  free  distribution,  entirely  omits  the  re- 
port of  Director  Beitler  and  the  estimates  of  Chief  Walker,  and  publishes  only  the 
chairman's  attack  on  Beitler  and  Manager  Cowling's  estimates. 

M.  J.  Francisco's  pamphlet  is  no  better  in  motive,  lie  is  attorney  for  an  electrio 
light  com|)any,  and  has  been  president  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association, 
lie  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  in  Rutland,  Yt.,  which  the  ^fCfjriJi  says  was  charging 
$280  per  arc  per  year  in  lHtl3.  In  trying,  therefore,  to  justify  the  high  rates  of  the 
private  companies  against  the  indictments  of  Groups  A  and  B,  he  was  simply  acting 
the  part  of  a  man  accused  of  theft  endeavoring  to  shield  himself  and  his  accomplices, 
and  vindicate  the  right  to  continue  his  profitable  enterprise.  Mr.  Johnston  of  the 
ASffis  consulted  Chicago's  chief  of  construction  and  other  officers  in  reference  to 
Francisco's  statements  almut  that  city,  with  the  following  result:  **In  this  pamphlet 
Francisco  says  that  jmrt  of  the  oi)erating  expenses  are  charged  to  the  police  and  fire 
departments.  Mr.  Carrol  says  not  one  cent  is  so  charged."  (Indeed  Francisco  must 
have  thought  the  officers  of  fire  and  police  were  sleepy  gentlemen  to  allow  such 
accounting  — they  wish,  like  other  officers,  to  make  as  goo'd  a  showing  as  possible  for 
their  own  departments.)  **  Francisco  figures  linemen's  salaries  at  $2,500.  Tliere  is 
not  a  lineman  employed  by  the  city ;  all  the  wires  are  underground.  The  cost  of  coal 
f)er  lamp  is  given  by  Francisco  at  $40,  while  the  real  cost  is  but  $27,  and  in  nearly" 
every  calculation,  Francisco  has  juggled  with  the  facts  in  order  to  prove  his 
theory." 

Mr.  Foster's  case  is  very  diflferent.  He  also  has  been  a  prominent  officer  of  the 
National  Electric  Light  Company,  and  has  done  considerable  writing  uj)on  electrical 
subjects.  The  Electrieal  Jiruflnecr  sent  letters  to  150  of  the  towns  and  cities  that  own 
and  operate  electric  light  works,  received  rejilics  from  forty-nine,  and  em])loyed  Mr. 
Foster  to  write  them  up.  The  KhutrivaJ  En/jitieer  is  strongly  antagonistic  to  public 
ownership,  and  Mr.  Foster's  views  lejin  the  »a.ine  way.  His  bias  has  led  him  perhaps 
to  adopt  a  verv  high  rate  of  dci)reciation,  and  to  make  some  errors  of  statement  and 
comparison  which  he  might  have  eliminated  had  not  the  results  of  the  errors  been 
favorable  to  his  views  and  so  lulled  his  watchfulness  to  sleep.  But  on  the  whole  his 
intent  to  bo  fair  is  very  apparent.  For  examnle  he  says,  "The  tone  of  all  communi- 
cations from  those  favoring  the  municinal  side  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  grante<l 
that  the  results  shown  would  tell  that  side  sufficiently  well,  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  quite  a  number  of  cases  such  has  been  the  fact."  Again,  ••  Somewhat  over 
half  [of  the  34  places  fully  reported  and  in  successful  operation  of  public  lii^ht  works] 
are  places  where  it  is  very  doubtfid  if  a  commercial  or  jtrivate  plant  c<mld  be  made  to 
pay  under  any  circumstances."  And  still  again,  **  In  all  fairness  it  may  l>e  said  that 
the  much  vaunted  better  management  in  private  hands  does  not  exist  in  fact,  the  men 
in  charge  of  city  plants  comparing  quite  favorablv  with  those  in  charge  of  private 
plants  of  similar  size"  {Electrical  Engineer ^  Sept.  5, 18l>4,  pp.  183, 184, 189.) 

Note  3.— False  Comparisons. 

In  handling  large  masses  of  figures  some  errors  are  almost  sure  to  creep  in.  The 
original  information  mav  be  inaccurate,  the  author  may  make  a  mistake  in  using  his 
rlata,  the  copyist,  the  printer,  or  the  proof-reader  may  introduce  a  few  variations  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  statistical  discussion  ;  but  there  are  no  such  excuses  for  the 
mischievous  processes  of  thought  that  pervade  so  manv  of  the  essays  on  this  subject 
on  l>oth  sides  of  the  question.  The  lofty  motives  of  reformers  ilo  not.  unfortunately, 
l)rotect  them  entirely  from  illocic.  They  are  not  ai)t  to  n»»i)rt  to  intentional  falstdiood 
nor  to  be  infiuenced  by  selfish  considerations,  but  they  are  nevertlieless  under  the 
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necessity  of  gnardins  themselves  against  the  dangers  of  overstatement,  of  giving  too 
ready  a  credence  to  iQl  that  seems  favorable  to  them,  and  of  underrating  or  ignoring 
the  arguments,  ideas,  and  feelings  of  their  opponents. 

Of  the  defective  processes  of  thought  just  referred  to,  the  most  important  is  false 
comparison.  It  apjiears  in  numerous  forms.  One  of  the  commonest  is  the  fallacy 
of  averages.  It  is  a  pleasing  sort  of  condensation  to  lump  a  hundred  cities  in  a 
couple  of  averages  and  lay  down  a  generalization  to  the  effect  that  private 
lighting  is  twice  as  costly  as  public.  This  result  was  obtained  not  only  by 
Evansville,  but  by  Mayor  I'ingree  of  Detroit  and  by  the  committees  of  Peoria,  Spring- 
Held,  Haverhill,  and  Scranton,  all  finding  the  average  cost  in  public  plants  to  be 
about  $&0  to  $60,  and  in  private  companies  twice  as  much.  These  averages  do  not  add 
fixed  charges  to  the  reported  expenses  of  public  stations — an  omission  justified  in 
some  cases  but  not  in  all.  The  ACgis  investigation  avoided  this  ern)r  and  found  an 
average  of  $77.68  total  cost  i>er  arc  at  an  average  candle-power  of  1918  And  an  average 
run  ol  7.9  hours  per  night— $dO operating  cost  and  $27.68  interest,  depreciation,  taxes, 
etc.  Interest,  as  we  know,  does  not  belong  in  the  calculation ;  depreciation  was  put 
at  5  i^er  cent,  which  is  too  high,  and  taxes  at  2  per  cent  on  the  whole  value,  which  is 
also  too  high  (see  supra).  The  ^gia  investigators  found  224  private  companies 
throughout  the  United  States  renorted  in  Brown's  Directory  with  an  average  charge  of 
$102.40  for  the  same  lamp  running  an  average  of  6.H  hours,  or  over  an  hour  less  each 
night  than  the  public  plants:  and  if  the  correction  is  made  to  7.9  hours  the  average 
charge  of  the  private  companies  would  be  $116.  In  Massachusetts  67  private  companies 
make  an  average  charge  of  $98.96  for  a  lamp  averaging  1473  c.  p.  and  burning5.6  hours ; 
correcting  to  1900  c.  p.  and  7.9  hours  we  have  an  average  charge  of  $146  in  Massachusetts 
as  compared  with  $77.50  for  public  service.  HuUetin  100  of  the  eleventh  census  puts 
the  average  price  paid  under  contract  with  private  con)])anie8  in  47  cities  of  more  than 
100,000  population  in  23  states,  at  $139.31,  and  in  the  24  largest  cities  of  the  United 
States  the  Federal  Commission  found  the  average  price  paid  by  the  city  to  a  private 
company  to  be  $140  per  arc.  Bulletin  100  is  entirely  unreliable,  as  has  already  been 
seen,  and  as  will  more  fully  apiiear  flirectly ;  any  average  based  on  it  will  be  below  the 
truth  for  standard  service,  because  it  includes  sub-arcs  and  incandescents  with  the 
full  arcs. 

If  the  student  wishes  the  averages  resulting  from  the  data  of  this  report  he  may 
construct  them  for  himself;  the  committee  prefers  to  deal  with  specific  cases  and 
comparisons  in  which  every  element  is  taken  into  account. 

When  the  Individual  cases  that  form  the  average  are  carefully  classed,  or  the  ser- 
vice rendered  is  accurately  averaged  as  well  as  the  cost,  the  results  may  have  value, 
but  the  fact  so  frequently  urged  by  reformers,  that  the  average  yearly  cost  per  street 
lamp  in  cities  possessing  their  own  electric  plants  is  only  naif  the  averap^e  yearly 
cost  per  street  lamp  in  cities  seeming  light  by  contract  with  private  companies,  while 
very  suggestive,  and  really  an  understatement  of  the  advantages  of  public  ownership 
as  revealed  by  a  careful  analysis  of  many  s]>eciflc  cases,  is  nevertheless  in  itself  en- 
tirely devoid  of  probative  force.  The  average  yearly  service  per  lamp  in  the  cities 
under  private  contract  may  be  double  the  average  service  in  the  public  plants;  we 
cannot  know  the  real  meaning  of  the  average  unless  we  tabulate  the  elements  of  pro- 
duction in  all  the  cities  that  enter  into  it,  or  those  elements  at  least  which  are  not 
known  to  be  so  nearly  uniform  as  to  cause  no  appreciable  or  important  variations  in 
the  cost. 

Take  a  specific  case.  A  writer  obtains  the  prices  of  light  per  arc  year  in  a  number 
of  cities  under  public  ownership  and  in  another  group  under  private  ownership,  takes 
the  average  of  each  grou]>,  $53  and  $114  perhaps,  and  then  infers  or  leaves  the  reader 
to  infer  tliat  public  ownership  is  much  cheaper  than  ))rivate.  That  is  the  truth  as  we 
know,  but  such  averaces  do  not  i)rove  it;  with  another  selection  of  cities  the  average 
might  be  against  public  ownersiiip.  Moreover  the  $53  represents  only  running  ex- 
penses, while  the  $114  represents  total  cost,  and  the  cities  of  the  private  group  mav 
get  two  or  three  times  as  much  light,  or  have  to  pay  two  or  three  times  as  inucii 
for  i)ower  and  labor  as  the  cities  of  the  public  group,  for  all  that  usually  ap]>ears  in 
these  investigations  of  averages.  The  town  of  B  gets  a  1200-c.-p.  lamp  6  iiours  for 
$60;  C  getsa2000-c.-p.  lain])  8  hours  for  $56;  the  average  cost  is  $53  —  the  average 
cost  of  what?  D  pays  $100  for  a  sulvarc  all  night,  and  E  pays  $128  for  a  full  arc 
moonlight  schedule;  the  average  cost  is  $114— the  average  cost  of  what?  Is  the 
average  thing  that  is  paid  for  the  same  in  the  two  cases?  Does  the  word  cost  mean 
the  same  in  i>oth  cases?  Or  is  the  whole  statement  a  co!ni)oun(l  jmn?  A  certain 
mnsic  box  costs  $50.  and  a  certain  piano  $200 ;  the  average  cost  is  $125  —  but  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  tell  what  it  is  the  cost  of.  If  you  went  to  another  city  and  found  comets 
selling  for  $30  and  parlor  organs  for  Sioo,  would  you  be  justifle'd  in  takine  the  aver- 
age, $(i5,  and  pn>claiming  that  musical  instruments  were  cheaper  in  the  latter  city 
than  in  the  former? 

This  fallacy  of  incongruous  averages  is  to  he  found  in  Census  Bulletin  100,  in  the 
jEgis,  in  Mr.  Finley's  article  in  the  iferieir  of  lipvievs,  February,  '93,  in  Victor  Rose- 
water's  first  article*,  In  Francisco's  "Municipal  Lighting,"  in  Horatio  Foster's  essay, 
and  in  many  of  the  reports  of  local  committees. 

If  care  is  taken  to  see  that  all  the  units  in  a  group  are  of  the  same  sort  the  average 
may  be  very  useful,  and  such  averages  are  to  \\e  found  in  electrical  discussions 
mingled  with  the  incongruous  sort  which  is  the  only  sort  we  wish  to  condemn  per  se. 
The  true  wav  to  study  electric  light  is  to  find  the  cost  of  a  standard  service  under 
specific  conditions,  and  determine  the  effect  of  all  possible  departures  from  those 
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conditions— then  yon  are  in  a  position  to  say  what  should  be  the  cost  of  a  giren  ser- 
vice under  given  conditions  and  ascertain  if  the  present  rate  is  too  high.  During 
this  process  units  that  are  essentiallv  alilce  may  be  groui>ed  and  averaged  to  obtain 
the  mean  of  the  variations  produceu  by  one  or  two  unreduceable  causes,  such  as  the 
personalqualities of  superintendents, etc. 

Imperfect  averages  are  not  the  only  subjects  of  false  comparison.  Sometimes  the 
cost  per  lamp  hour  or  candle-power  hour  or  kilowatt  hour  is  used  as  a  basis  of  compari- 
son, but  it  is  not  valid  unless  the  variations  in  the  conditions  of  production  are  talcen 
into  account.  It  does  not  even  eliminate  the  question  of  schedule,  for  if  two  plants  are 
equal  in  every  way  except  that  one  runs  all  night  and  the  other  to  midnight,  the  cost 
per  lamp  hour,  etc.,  will  be  considerably  less  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  If  the 
cost  per  candle-power  were  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  the  all-nip:ht  lamp  would  cost 
twice  as  much  ^  the  midnight  lamp,  whereas  we  know  the  diifference  is  only  on»- 
flfth  — so  that  an  all-night  plant  that  charges  the  same  per  candle-power  as  a  mid- 
night plant  is  charging  a  great  deal  too  much  if  the  midnight  charge  is  a  proper  one 
and  other  things  are  equal.  To  compare  the  price  per  lamp  hour  in  a  commercial 
plant  running  day  and  night  with  the  lamp-hour  cost  in  a  street  plant  running  only 
during  the  night  or  part  of  the  night,  for  the  ])urpose  of  throwing  discredit  on  the 
latter,  would  be  very  unfair ;  the  street  plant  may  be  well  managed  and  give  its  ser- 
vice at  cost,  and  yet  the  hourly  rate  may  differ  little  or  none  from  that  of  the  other 
plant  which  is  making  fifty  iter  cent  profit  because  of  the  advantage  its  commerce 
gives  it.  New  York  companies  make  a  dilTerence  of  10  cents  a  night  in  their  bids  for 
street  lamps  located  in  streets  where  no  commercial  lighting  can  be  obtained  —  $d6.60 
more  per  year  for  a  standard  arc  without  commercial  environment.  The  volume 
of  business  and  the  proportion  of  the  capacity  in  use  also  affect  the  lamp-hour  rate 
as  seriously  as  the  annual  rate.  How  great  such  effects  may  be  will  be  seen  from  the 
report  of  Fres.  Sir  John  Pender  to  the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Electrical  Supply 
Co.  of  London  a  few  years  ago,  which  said  in  substance,  "  Our  working  expenses 
with  30,000  lights,  are  with  few  exceptions,  the  same  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as 
they  will  be  when  we  are  giving  our  maximum  su]mly  of  114,000  lights.'^  Tne  presi- 
dent went  on  to  say  that  as  they  were  making  a  profit  with  30,000  lights,  the  business 
would  be  a  very  good  one  when  they  were  running  114,000  at  a  **  comparatively  small 
increase  of  expenses.*'  A  number  of  the  letters  received  by  this  committee  from 
municipal  superintendents,  stated  that  their  plants  were  irun  at  half  or  two-thirds 
capacity  but  could  be  run  at  full  capacity  with  little  additional  expense,  reducing  the 
cost  per  lamp  by  nearly  one-half  or  one-third  respectively. 

of  all  the  misuses  of  comparison  that  fill  the  literature  of  electric  light,  perhaps 
the  most  misleading  are  those  that  are  based  on  Census  Bulletin  100  without  investi- 
gating the  service  represented  by  its  rates.  The  compilers  of  that  Bulletin  appear  to 
have  taken  the  total  yearly  amount  paid  by  each  city  for  electric  light,  divided  it  by 
the  number  of  lamps,  and  set  down  the  quotient  in  the  column  of  ^'  annual  cost  per 
lam])."  For  example  the  Lawrence  cost  per  lamp  is  given  as  $26  a  year,  and  the  Bos- 
ton cost  at  $237 ;  no  data  as  to  candle-power,  hours  of^  burning,  etc.,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Bulletin.  The  facts  are  that  Boston  had  over  a  thousand  full  arcs  of  2,000 
candle-i>ower  burning  all  night  and  every  night  at  a  cost  of  $237  a  lamp;  there  were 
also  a  few  street  lamps  of  lower  candle-power  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  taken 
into  account.  In  Lawrence  there  were  133  lamps  of  30  candle-iwwer  burning  all  night 
and  every  night  at  $36.r)0  a  year  each,  424  lamps  of  20  candle-power  burning  from 
dark  till  midnight  every  night  at  $18  a  year  each,  and  23  lamps  of  2,000  candle-power 
averaging  six  hours  i)er  night  at  $122  each  per  year.  The  total  cost  of  electric  light 
in  Lawrence  was  therefore  $15,2!)2,  and  the  number  of  lamps  680,  giving  an  average 
cost  i>er  lamp  of  $26 :  but  what  is  that  average  good  for?    I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Johnston  in  nis  ^Effis  address,  p.  169,  says:  ••  Last  year  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was 
paying  $200  a  year  for  the  same  kind  of  lamp  for  which  St.  Louis  paid  its  company 
$75;  San  Francisco  pays  $440.07  for  the  same  service  that  Denver  gets  from  another 
company  for  $68J ;  Rutland,  Vt..  pays  $280  for  a  lamp  that  Mt.  Morris,  N.  Y.,  under 
exactly  similar  conditions,  obuins  for  $49."  The  first  comparison  was  just,  but  Den- 
ver is  another  case  in  the  census,  like  Lawrence ;  it  was  paying  about  $200  for  a 
standard  arc,  and  the  conditions  in  San  Francisco  were  not  the  same.  The  Mt. 
Morris  lamp  was  a  1,200  c.-p.  burning  only  till  midnight,  and  water  was  the  source 
of  power,  in  part  at  least.  Such  defects  in  so  able  an  address  are  a  misfortune, 
which,  however,  is  partly  alleviated  by  the  si>eaker's  quotation  from  Whipple,  a  high 
authority  among  the  opponents  of  public  ownership :  *'  It  is  plain  that  no  local  condi- 
tions can  cause  anything  like  such  a  great  variation  in  prices.  It  is  largely  a  matter 
of  shrewdness  on  the  part  of  officials  on  both  sides  as  to  the  price  paid." 

Even  Mr.  Foster's  work  is  tainted  with  the  poison  of  false  comparison.  H*<  first 
adds  131%  on  the  investment  for  fixed  charges— a  great  deal  too  much,  as  I  think  I  have 
shown  in  §  3.  Then  he  estimatra  (as  he  tells  us  he  had  to  since  they  were  not  re- 
ported) the  watt  hours  ]>er  lamp  for  all  commercial  arcs  and  incan descents,  and  for 
nearlv  half  the  street  lamps;  he  savs  he  has  not  much  confidence  in  his  estimates  as 
to  said  hours,  in  which  we  cordially  ajrree  with  him,  said  estimates  being  vague 
guesses  apparently  based  on  the  principle  that  lamps  of  a  given  candle-i>ower  are 
nin  the  same  number  of  hours  in  all  places.  After  this  he  proceeds  to  calculate 
the  cost  per  kilowatt  hour  and  per  lamp  hour,  covering  a  7x10  page  of  the  Elect rirol 
Engineer  with  three-  and  four-place  decimals  to  complete  tne  o|>eTation.  Itelng 
based  on  hours  of  burning  guessed  at  in  I  of  the  cases,  and  on  fixed  charges  out  of 
all  bounds,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  more  convenient  it  will  be  to  use  these  lami>-hour 
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rates  SB  a  l«^  of  oompaTlKin  wiih  the  charges  of  private  companies  Instead  of  ooi»> 
parinf^  the  cost  of  a  standard  are  per  year  in  a  puhlio  plant  with  the  eost  of  a  stand- 
ard aro  per  year  in  a  urivate  plant  under  siuillar  conditions  of  production,  ks  an 
uuscientmc  )>er8on  woulu  be  apt  to  do  rather  than  spend  a  eouple  of  weeks  writinic 
down  guesses  at  schedules  and  ciphering  out  niysteriotis  and  irreBi>onaible  hour 
rates  to  four  places  of  decimals,  so  as  to  forget  that  the  said  hour  rates  are  based  on 

fuesses  and  procee<l  to  draw  inferences  from  them  that  never  could  be  obtained 
rom  the  simple,  uudiCTeEentiated,  uniuystil^ed,  unsophisticated  cost  per  arc  per  year. 
The  public  plants  included  in  Mr.  Foster  s  investigation  are  in  every  part  of  the  oountiy 
from  Mai%e  to  California  under  all  sorts  of  conditions  aH  to  output  and  length  of  run, 
cost  of  labor  and  power,  but  Mr.  Foster  savs  notliinp:  about  said  relations  of  cost  (expept 
the  general  remark  that  in  more  tlum  half  of  these  places  a  private  plant  coald  probably 
hot  DC  made  to  pay),  and  selects  a  lot  of  places  in  ^'ew  York  state,  nestJint;  near 
the  coal  fields,  {lairs  them  oil  tiy  pouulation  with  tlie  public  plants— nnderf2;round 
system  against  overhead,  little  streetrinauts  ai;ainst  comnteroial  plants,  stations  with 
tremendous  investment  (#473  per  arc  in  the  case  of  Alanteda,  Cal.,  whmh  counts 
pretty  fast  at  1S|  per  oent) ,  and  $5  or  $6  coal,  against  stations  with  low  investment 
and#2ooat;  and  then,  without  making  any  allowance  for  diHerencee  of_conditio», 
stuns  up  his  groups,  takes  the  average  on  each  side,  and  announces  tliat  **  The  result  is 
somewhat  surprising,  as  there  is  a  difference  of  twenty  i>er  cent  in  faffor  of  the 
private  companies."  As  already  remarked  <p.  94  of  tlie  AitENA  for  September, 
"SD),  if  ttM»  manifestly  unjust  comparisons  are  omitted  Mr.  Foster's  tables  result  In 
favor  of  pablie  ownership  in  spite  of  the  odds  arising  from  Mr.  Foster's  Overestimate 
of  fixed  charges,  reckless  guessing  at  bouxd,  and  speoial  selection  of  private  plaAts, 
which  was  probably  not  done  with  any  intent  to  oolor  the  tnrth,  but  simply  because 
the  figures  in  respect  to  New  York  are  easilv  attainable.  It  does  seem  strange,  bow- 
ever,  that  Mr.  Foster  should  have  any  confidence  in  results  that  rest  so  largely  on  the 
estimated  schedules,  reliance  on  which  is  expressly  disclaimed  by  him. 

Valid  comparisons  and  useful  averages  are  plentiful  enough,  and  it  Id  best  to  con- 
fine onrselvea  to  them.  If  we  find  that  l*y  paid  $186  a  lamp  last  year,  and  this  year 
gets  the  same  service  or  better  from  its  own  plant  at  a  total  cost  of  $^2  per  1amp« 
while  the  rates  of  iirivate  companies  not  affected  by  the  growth  of  publio  owner^ip 
remain  substantially  the  same  as  last  year,  we  may  conclude  with  reasonable  cer« 
tainty  that  public  ownership  has  resnlted  in  a  saving  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  for» 
mer  eost  per  lamp  in  Pv.  If  we  find  that  B  gets  a  2,000-candle-iN)wer  lamp  burning  all 
night  an(i  every  night  for  $75  a  year  on  a  contract  fair  to  all  parties,  vrhile  B,  Y,  and 
1*  pay  $146  to  $180  for  the  same  or  lower  service,  and  on  studying  the  conditions  of 
production  in  8.  B,  Y.and  P  discover  that  the  dilTerenee  in  cost  of  produatiou  between  9 
and  the  other  cities  is  little  or  nothing  we  may  conclude  that  B,  Y,  and  P  pay  more  than 
they  ought,  more  Uian  they  would  if  they  had  as  much  wisdom  as  8  and  nsed  it  upon 
their  street-lighting  contracts.  If  we  find  two  cities  with  practically  identical  oon- 
ditions.  and  one  makes  a  standard  aro  for  $46  a  year,  while  the  other  {tays  $l4r»  per 
standard  are,  we  may  conclude  that  the  latter  pays  about  $100  per  lamp  more  than  if 
it  managed  the  business  for  itself  as  skilfully  as  the  former  city  does.  If  we  find  one 
city  paying  $100  a  year  for  an  all-night  sub-arc  on  a  fair  oontract,  ami  another  paying 
$182  a  year  for  the  same  service,  and  learn  that  the  difference  in  conditions  of  pro- 
duction is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  latter,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  losing  more 
than  $82  a  year  on  each  lamp.  If  we  find  in  one  oity  a  fair  profit  at  $87  a  year  for  a 
standard  arc  with  60  lamps,  coal  at  $2.58,  etc.,  and  another  oitv  paying  8127  a  standard 
arc  with  488  lamps,  coal  at  $3,  etc.,  and  having  allowed  for  ail  importaut  difTerences 
of  condition  we  ascertain  that  tlve  co8t  of  ]>roducing  a  ntandard  arc  in  the  latter  city 
is  $7  a  year  less  than  In  the  former,  we  may  conclude  that  the  $127  should  be  reduced 
to  $80.  On  these  and  other  methods  that  seem  to  us  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  scicu> 
tiflo  reasoning  we  have  placed  our  trut>t  in  this  report. 

Note  4.--Errata. 

Page  896  ARENA  for  May,  1805,  twenty-second  line  from  top,  "  2  cents  *'  should  be 
2^  cents. 

Page  129  ARENA  for  June,  Table  IX,  San  Francisco  $148  shonld  be  San  Flrancisco 

Page  380  ARENA  fOr  August,  fourth  line  from  the  top,  "  full  arcs  "  should  be  sub- 
arcs. 
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To  the  casual  observer  the.  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  pre- 
sents so  many  contradictions  that  it  will  prove  an  enigma 
unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  type  of  individual  to  which 
the  philosopher  belonged;  the  cold,  calculating  intellect 
little  understands,  much  less  appreciates,  a  mind  so  pro- 
foundly sensitive  to  the  varied  and  multitudinous  influences 
of  environment  as  that  of  the  author  of  *'Utopia/'  His 
brain  received  an^  reflected  the  complex  and  frequently 
opposing  influences  of  his  wonderful  time  as  did  the  mind 
of  no  other  man  of  his  epoch.  His  intellect  was  largely 
swayed  by  the  thought-waves  which  beat  upon  the  brain  of 
his  century  with  a  force  and  persistency  hitherto  unknown. 
He  felt  most  keenly,  ami  with  a  Hiimpatluf  for  both,  the 
struggle  between  the  old  and  the  new.  But  he  also  felt  the 
higher  and  diviner  thought-waves — those  subtle  influences 
which  inspired  Angelo,  and  drove  with  tireless  energy  the 
brush  of  Raphael.  He  was  a  man  of  vivid  imagination,  but, 
true  to  the  spirit  of  his  country  at  tliis  age,  the  divine  afflatus 
which  came  to  him  awakened  the  ethical  nature,  while  in 
sunny  Italy,  it  spoke  to  the  artistic  impulses. 

In  great  transition  periods  there  are  always  a  few  children 
of  genius,  who  hear  something  higher  than  the  din  and 
tumult  below — lofty  souls  who  hear  a  voice  calling  them  to 
ascend  the  mountain  of  the  ideal  and  catch  glimpses  of  the 
coming  dawn;  these  chosen  ones  bear  messages  from  the  In- 
finite to  humanity.  They  behold  the  promised  land  from  the 
heights,  and  they  return  with  a  word  and  a  picture ;  but  to 
the  careless  rich,  the  frivolous,  the  poor,  who  are  absorbed 
in  self,  to  the  slow^-thinking  and  the  slaves  to  intellectual 
conventionalism,  their  messages  are  as  sounding  brass  and 
a  tinkling  cymbal.  They  who  speak  of  peace,  progress  and 
happiness  through  altruism  usually  find  that  they  have 
spoken  in  an  unknown  tongue  to  prince  and  pauper.  But 
their  messages  are  not  in  vain :  the  true  word  once  given  will 
not  return  barren.  It  touches  some  awakened  intellects,  it 
kindles  a  fire  which  burns  brighter  and  brighter  with  each 
succeeding  generation.  The  ideal  once  given  becomes 
an  inspiration.     The  prophet  is  the  annunciator  of  the 
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Infinite.  The  eternal  law  of  justice  and  progress,  when 
once  more  broadly  and  truly  stated,  sits  in  judgment  on 
individuals,  societies  and  nations. 

The  philosopher  when  upon  the  mountain  of  the  ideal 
receives  truths  larger  and  more  potential  for  good  than 
aught  man  has  before  conceived.  But  when  he  returns  to 
earth,  that  is  to  say  when  he  is  jostled  by  the  positive 
thoughts  of  masterful-  brains,  when  he  is  confronted  by 
dominant  ideas  struggling  to  maintain  supremacy  in  the 
empire  of  thought,  he  is  in  peril ;  that  which  was  a  blessing 
upon  the  mount  becomes  a  dirge  in  the  valley,  for  unless  he 
is  great  enough  to  hold  steadfastly  to  the  high  new  truth, 
and  rise  above  sensuous  feeling,  personal  ambition  and 
innate  prejudices,  he  is  liable  to  yield  to  the  psychic 
forces  in  the  atmosphere  below.  Then  he  falls,  and  the  fall 
is  pitiful,  for  after  calling  the  world  to  judgment  by  a  great 
new  ideal  of  truth,  he  rejects  the  divine  message  which  he 
has  uttered,  and  by  it  is  condemned.  Painful  to  relate,  this 
was,  I  think,  to  a  great  degree  true  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  as 
we  shall  presently  see. 

But  the  point  I  wish  to  illustrate  just  now  is  the  liability 
on  the  part  of  historians  and  biographers  to  misjudge  per- 
sons who  are  profoundly  sensitive,  endowed  with  a  wealth 
of  imagination,  but  who  also  possess  deep-rooted  convic- 
tions— men  who  love  the  good  in  the  old,  and  yet  who  yearn 
for  the  new ;  those  who  in  moments  of  ecstasy  speak  for  the 
ages  to  come,  but  when  oppressed  by  the  fear  and  prejudice 
which  environ  them,  reflect  the  dominant  impulses  of  the  old. 
Without  a  clear  understanding  of  the  mental  characteriRtica 
of  such  natures,  it  will  be  impossible  to  understand,  much 
less  sympathize  with,  the  noblest  and  most  far-seeing 
Encrlish  philosopher  of  his  age. 

Sir  Thomas  More  was  born  when  the  twilight  of  media>- 
v<ilism  was  paling  before  the  dawn  of  mo<lern  times. 
Feudalism  had  lived  its  day;  there  were  everywhere  the 
signs  of  a  coming  storm.  The  conditions  of  the  poor  had 
grown  most  pitiful.  The  ambition  of  kings  had  received  a 
strange  new  impulse;  the  superior  rulers  surged  forward 
toward  absolute  power,  with  a  confidence  and  recklessness 
which  cowed  the  feudal  lords.  The  popes,  as  we  have  seen. 
in  many  instances  were  secular  potentates  rather  than 
spiritual  fathers.  Dreams  of  conquest  swelled  in  the 
breasts  Of  those  born  to  the  ermine,  those  who  had  risen  to 
the  scarlet  cap,  and  those  who  had  carved  out  position  and 
power  by  the  possession  of  military  genius  and  daring, 
aided  by  the  fortunes  of  war.    But  while  the  anarchy  of 
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feudal  brigandage  was  giving  way  before  a  more  central- 
ized and,  in  a  way,  orderly  rule,  while  kings  w^ere  engrossed 
with  plans  for  personal  aggrandizement,  scholars,  scientists, 
and  skilled  artisans  were  intoxicated  by  an  intellectual  stim- 
ulation seldom  if  ever  equalled  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
Some  were  revelling  in  the  rediscovered  tre^isures  of 
ancient  Greece;  some  were  brooding  over  the  wonder-stories 
of  the  far  East.  Artists  and  sculptors  were  transferring  to 
canvas  and  marble  the  marvellous  dreams  which  haunted 
their  imagination.  Gutenberg  had  recently  invented  the 
printing  press,  Copernicus  was  interrogating  the  stars,  and 
another  profound  dreamer  was  gazing  upon  the  western 
ocean  with  a  question  and  a  hope — the  one  which  would 
not  be  silenced,  the  other  so  big  as  to  appear  wild  and 
absurd  to  the  imagination  of  small  minds.  At  this  momen- 
tous time,  when  the  clock  of  the  ages  was  ringing  in  the 
advent  of  an  epoch  which  should  mark  a  tremendous  on- 
ward stride  in  the  advance  of  humanity — at  this  time  when 
change  was  written  over  every  great  door  of  thought  or 
research  throughout  civilization,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  born. 

At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  to  St.  Anthony's  School  in 
London;  afterward  he  entered  the  home  of  Cardinal  Morton 
as  a  page;  here  his  fine  wit  and  intellectual  acuteness 
greatly  impressed  the  learned  prelate,  who  on  one  occasion 
remarked,  **This  child  here  waiting  on  the  table  will  prove 
a  marvellous  man."  On  the  advice  of  the  cardinal,  young 
More  was  sent  to  Oxford  University,  where  a  strong  friend- 
ship grew  up  between  the  youth  and  Colet.  At  Oxford 
Thomas  More  learned  something  of  Greek.  From  this 
college  his  father  removed  him  to  New  Inn  that  he  might 
perfect  himself  in  law;  still  later  he  entered  Lincoln  Tnn, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  until  he  was  ready  for  admis- 
sion to  the  bar. 

Shortly  before  Thomas  More  entered  Oxford,  England 
began  to  respond  to  the  intellectual  revolution  which  had 
enthused  the  advanced  scholarship  of  the  Continent.  In  a 
few  years,  thanks  to  a  few  bold,  brave  men.  Great  Britain 
was  convulsed  with  a  religious  and  intellectual  revolution 
which  struck  terror  to  the  old-school  men  and  the  conven- 
tional theologians.  In  1485  Linacre  and  Grocyn  visited 
Italy,  where  they  diligently  studied  under  some  oif  the  great 
masters  who  were  making  Florence  the  most  famous  seat  of 
culture  in  Europe.  Linacre  was  tutored  by  Poliziano.  In 
1493  Colet  visited  Italy  and  came  under  the  influence  of  Pico 
della  Mirandola  and  Savonarola.  These  three  scholars  re- 
turned to  England,  fired  with  moral  and  intellectual  enthu- 
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siasm  and  touched  by  the  dawning  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry. 
Linacre  and  Grocyn  taught  Greek  at  Oxford;  later,  the 
former  founded  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London.  Coiet 
broke  away  from  the  scholastic  methods  of  medisevalism 
and  startled  England  no  less  by  his  handling  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  a  plain,  common-sense  way  than  by  his  plea  for  a 
purified' church.  Later  he  proved  how  deep  were  his  con- 
victions and  how  sincere  his  desire  for  a  higher  and  truer 
.civilization,  by  devoting  the  fortune  left  him  by  his  father 
to  the  founding  of  St  PauPs  Latin  Grammar  School,  where 
children  were  to  receive  kind  consideration  instead  of  being 
subjected  to  the  brutal  treatment  which  characterized  the 
education  of  that  time,*  and  where,  under  the  wisest  and 
most  humane  teachers,  "the  young  might,"  as  the  founder 
expressed  it,  "proceed  to  grow."  In  this  noble  innovation 
Colet  laid  the  foundation  for  that  rational  and  popular  sys- 
tem of  education  which  has  grown  to  such  splendid  propor- 
tions throughout  the  English-speaking  world,  and  which 
probably  finds  its  most  perfect  expression  in  the  public- 
school  system  in  the  United  States. 

We  now  come  to  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Thomas  More, 
which  calls  for  special  notice,  as  it  illustrates  the  intensity 
of  his  religious  convictions  even  when  a  youth.  Had  the 
philosopher  been  born  a  few  years  earlier,  in  all  probability 
he  would  not  only  never  have  written  "Utopia,"  but  we 
should  doubtless  have  found  him  among  the  foremost 
enemies  of  the  new  order.  Throughout  his  life  he  ever 
exhibited  a  divided  love.  The  new  learning  and  the  spirit 
of  the  dawn  wooed  and  fascinated  him  until  he  paused  long 
enough  to  realize  how  rapidly  the  old  was  falling  away,  then 
a  great  fear  came  upon  him  lest  the  church  should  go  down 
and  civilization  degenerate  into  barbarism.  He  was  by 
turns  the  most  luminous  mind  among  the  philosophers  of 
the  dawn,  and  the  most  resolute  defender  of  conventional 
religion.  In  this  he  reflected  the  varying'intellectual  atmos- 
phere which  environed  his  sensitive  and  psychical  mind, 
and  which  sprang  from  ideas  and  influences  which  chal- 
lenged his  confldence  or  coincided  with  his  convictions. 
When  he  completed  his  education  he  and  William  Lilly 
(afterward  head  master  of  the  Latin  Grammar  School 
founded  by  Colet)  determined  to  forswear  the  world  and 
become  monks.  For  four  years  they  dwelt  at  Charterhouse, 
subjecting  themselves  to  the  most  severe  discipline,  scourg- 
ing their  bodies  on  Friday,  wearing  coarse  hair  shirts  next 

*  Yonths  were  brntally  beaten  at  that  time  at  school :  it  bein^  an  all  but  universally 
accepted  precept  that  '*Boy8*  spirits  must  be  sabdued.— Maurice  Adams. 
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the  skin,  and  living  upon  the  coarsest  fare.  Whether  close 
acquaintance  with  the  monkish  life  of  that  time  disillusioned 
More,  as  it  had  disillusioned  Erasmus  some  years  before; 
whether  the  entreaties  of.  Colet  and  Erasmus,  or  the  pas- 
sion excited  by  the  bright  eyes  and  sweet  winning  manners 
of  Miss  Colt,  whom  he  frequently  met  when  visiting  her 
father's  home  at  that  time,  served  to  make  him  forego  his 
determination  to  become  a  monk,  we  know  not ;  perhaps  all 
these  exerted  an  influence.  Erasmus  disposes  of  the  ques- 
tion in  this  characteristic  expression,  "He  fell  in  love,  and 
thought  a  chaste  husband  was  better  than  a  profligate 
monk."  And  thus  instead  of  taking  vows  he  married  Miss 
Colt  and  renewed  the  study  of  law. 

In  1504  More  was  elected  to  a  parliament  convened  by 
Henry  VII  to  extort  money  from  the  impoverished  people 
in  the  form  of  "reasonable  aids,  on  the  occasion  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  and  the  knighting  of  his  son."  The 
subsidy  demanded  from  the  wretched  and  oppressed  people 
amounted  to  considerably  over  half  a  million  dollars  (£113,- 
000);  a  sura  of  this  size  at  that  time  w^as  equivalent  to  many 
times  a  like  amount  to-day,  for  the  medium  of  exchange  was 
then  so  scarce  that  a  fat  ox  sold  for  twenty-six  shillings,  a 
fat  wether  for  three  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  a  chicken 
brought  a  penny.*  The  Parliament  had  grown  so  servile  in 
the  presence  of  the  growingdespotism  of  the  crown,  that  only 
one  voice  was  raised  against  the  measure,  and  that  voice  was 
Thomas  More's,  then  a  beardless  youth.  He  denounced  the 
demand  as  extortionate  and  unreasonable;  he  showed  how 
the  people  w  ere  oppressed  and  overtaxed :  how  an  increase  of 
taxation  would  mean  added  misery  to  the  English  people. 
Reason  after  reason  w^as  advanced  for  denying  or  at  least 
substantially  reducing  the  amount  demanded;  argument 
after  argument,  clear  and  convincing,  fortified  each  reason 
advanced.  The  members  of  Parliament  were  enthused  even 
while  they  sat  in  amazement  at  the  unmatched  darinp:  of  the 
gifted  youth.  Something  of  the  old-time  fire  and  love  of  lib- 
erty filled  their  craven  minds.  They  began  to  behold  how  low 
Ihey  had  fallen  by  surrendering  their  manhood  and  the 
sacred  trust  ^iven  them  through  fear  of  losing  their  heads. 
The  friends  of  the  king  were  astounded ;  they  gazed  at  one 
another  in  blank  amazement;  the  reckless  audacity  of  this 
youth  who  stood  as  the  incarnate  voice  of  justice  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  poor  menaced  the  throne.  At  length  the 
fearless  orator  resumed  his  seat,  and  so  clear,  logical,  and 
unanswerable  had  been  his  plea  that  for  a  moment  the  mem- 

•  Fronde's  Higtory  of  Enf^land,  vol.  i,  pp.  30^. 
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bers  of  Parliament  forgot  their  role  of  puppets  and  became 
men.  The  demand  was  rejected,  and  in  its  stead  an  allow- 
ance of  about  $150,000  (£30,000)  was  granted,  whereupon  a 
Mr.  Tyler,  one  of  the  members  of  the  king's  privy  chamber, 
who  was  present,  brought  the  king  word  that  his  demand 
had  been  denied,  owing  to  the  eloquent  opposition  of  a 
"beardless  boy.''  The  king  was  at  once  enraged  and 
alarmed;  he  could  find  no  cause  for  the  immediate  arrest  of 
the  offender,  so  he  sought  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  father; 
a  complaint  was  accordingly  trumped  up,  and  old  Mr.  More 
was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  until  he  paid  a 
fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  (£100).  Thomas  More  now 
retired  to  private  life,  and  was  preparing  to  leave  England 
owing  to  disquieting  rumors  which  came  to  him  of  the  king's 
displeasure,  when  Henry  VII  died. 

With  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII  to  the  throne,  the  star 
of  the  apostles  of  culture  rose.  The  king  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  new  learning,  and  More,  (^olet,  and  Erasmus  and 
their  companions  basked  in  the  royal  favor.  In  vain  the 
Trojans,  as  the  defenders  of  conventionalism  were  called, 
denounced  the  neW  learning,  jind  at  length  Henry  VIII 
silenced  the  **brawlers."  One  of  this  class  took  occasion  to 
denounce  the  heresies  of  Erasmus  in  a  sermon  before  the 
king.  After  the  discourse  he  was  summoned  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Henry,  and  there  interrogated ;  More  being  present 
answered  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  dogmatist.  At 
length,  finding  it  impossible  to  rope  with  More,  the  priest 
fell  at  the  feet  of  the  king.  He  was  trembling  with  terror 
as  he  implored  the  king's  forgiveness,  saying  lie  had  been 
carried  away  '*by  the  spirit.""  "Rut/*  said  Henry,  "that 
spirit  was  not  the  spirit  of  Christ,  but  of  foolishness.^^  Next 
the  king  asked  him  if  he  had  read  the  works  of  Erasmus;  the 
priest  acknowledged  that  he  had  not.  "Then  you  prove 
yourself  a  fool,"  cried  the  King,  "for  you  condemn  what  you 
have  never  read."  This  illustration  indicates  the  attitude 
of  Henry  VTIT  toward  the  apostles  of  the  new  learning 
durincr  the  early  years  of  his  reign. 

In  1515  More  was  sent  with  a  roval  embassy  to  the  Low 
Countries  to  settle  a  quarrel  between  Henry  VTH  and  Prince 
Charles.  While  in  Flanders,  More  heard  wonderful  stories 
of  the  New  World,  and  also  the  fabled  land  of  India  now 
opened,  nay.  more,  all  but  conquered,  by  Portugal.  The 
verv  air  of  Flanders  was  vibratinc:  with  that  restlessness 
which  comes  over  men  when  life  becomes  more  dii?nifi^<^  and 
its  possibilities  greater.  Wonder  trod  upon  the  heels  of 
wonder,  and  a  great  hope  filled  the  minds  of  the  commercial 
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world,  no  less  than  the  realm  of  the  thinkers.  While  here, 
More  wrote  the  second  part  of  "Utopia/'  The  first  part  was 
not  written  until  after  his  return  to  England. 

The  publication  of  "Utopia"  revealed  afresh  the  superb 
courage  of  its  author;  it  was  a  thinly  disguised  satire  on 
England.  It  contrasted  the  England  of  his  time  with  what 
England  might  and  should  be.  It  was  written  to  influence, 
if  possible,  a  headstrong,  vainglorious  and  extravagant 
young  king,  who  during  six  years  of  his  reign  had  involved 
his  country  in  an  ignominious  war,  which  had  drained  the 
well-fllled  coflfers  loft  by  Henry  VII;  a  young  king  who  was 
now  insititing  on  levying  the  enormous  income  tax  of  six- 
pence on  the  pound,  and  insisting  that  the  tax  extend  to  the 
miserable,  half-starved  agricultural  laborers.  Henry  VIII 
greatly  admired  Thomas  Mme,  but  only  a  thinker  who 
placed  convection  above  even  life  would  have  dared  put 
forth  a  work  so  bold  and  so  well  calculated  to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  people  to  the  shallow  pretences  as  well  as  the  crim- 
injility  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  Artemus  Ward  speaks  of 
a  man  who  was  fifteen  years  confined  in  a  dungeon;  one  day 
an  idea  struck  him — he  opened  the  window  and  climbed  out. 
Now,  "Utopia''  was  calculated  to  show  the  sturdy  English- 
men the  window,  and  King  Henry  was  no  dolt — indeed,  he 
was  a  man  of  strong  mental  power  and  quick  perceptions; 
he  was  as  headstrong  and  despotic  as  he  was  intellectually 
acute;  hence  Thomas  More  in  publishing  "IJtopia"  displayed 
that  same  superb  courage  which  he  evinced  in  his  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  extravagant  demand  of  Henry  VII. 

How  striking  in  contrast  was  the  action  of  Machiavelli, 
who  at  this  time  had  finished  "The  Prince/'  and  was  indus- 
triously seeking  some  method  of  bringing  it  before  the  atten- 
tion of  one  of  the  ambitious  despots  of  Italy.  More  risked 
the  king's  displeasure,  and  indeed  his  own  freedom,  to  win 
a  greater  measure  of  happiness  for  the  people  and  to  ad- 
vance civilization.  Machiavelli  sought  to  destroy  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  man  by  furnishing  a  diabolical  treatise  for 
tJie  private  perusal  of  a  tyrant,  hoping,  thereby,  to  win  an 
important  position  as  counsellor  for  the  despot,  and  also  to 
gain  wealth.  The  motives  whicfh  actuated  these  two  great 
writers  on  political  economy  were  as  unlike  as  were  their 
works;  from  one  fountain  flowed  poison  and  darkness, 
from  the  other  hope  and  light. 

King  Henry  took  "ITtopia"  in  good  part,  and  Instead  of 
disgracing  the  intrepid  author,  he  knighted  him;  and  from 
time  to  time  promoted  him,  making  him  treasurer  of  the 
excheqoer,  speaker  of  the  Housp  of  Commons*  and  at  length* 
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when  Wolsey  fell,  he  was  made  lord  chancellor  of  England. 
More  was  then  fifty-one  years  old.  His  personal  appear- 
ance has  been  thus  graphically  described  by  Erasmus: 

'*He  is  of  middle  height,  well-shaped,  complexion  pale, 
without  a  flush  of  color  in  it  save  when  the  skin  flushes. 
The  hair  is  black  shot  with  yellow,  or  yellow  shot  with  black ; 
beard  scanty,  eyes  grey,  with  dark  spots,  an  eye  supposed  in 
England  to  indicate  genius,  and  to  be  never  found  except  in 
remarkable  men.  The  expression  is  pleasant  and  cordial, 
easily  passing  into  a  smile,  for  he  has  the  quickest  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  of  any  man  I  ever  met.  The  right  shoulder 
is  higher  than  the  left,  the  result  of  a  trick  in  walking, 
not  from  a  physical  defect.  The  rest  is  in  keeping.  The 
only  sign  of  rusticity  is  in  the  hands,  which  are  slightly 
coarse.  From  childhood  he  has  been  careless  of  appearance, 
but  he  has  still  the  charm  which  I  remember  when  I  first 
knew  him.  His  health  is  good  thoucch  not  robust,  and  he  is 
likely  to  be  long-lived.  His  father,  though  in  extreme  old 
age,  is  still  vigorous.  He  is  careless  in  what  he  eats.  I 
never  saw  a  man  more  so.  Like  his  father,  he  is  a  water- 
drinker.  His  food  is  beef,  fresh  or  salte'd,  bread,  milk,  fruit, 
and  especially  eggs.  His  voice  is  low  and  unmusical,  though 
he  loves  music;  but  it  is  clear  and  penetrating.  He  articu- 
lates slowly  and  distinctly,  and  never  hesitates.  He  dresses 
plainly ;  no  silks  or  velvets  or  gold  chains.  He  has  no  con- 
cern for  ceremony,  expects  none  from  others,  and  shows 
little  himself.  He  holds  forms  and  courtesies  unworthy  of 
a  man  of  sense,  and  for  that  reason  has  hitherto  kept  clear 
of  the  court.  All  courts  are  full  of  intrigue.  .  .  .  His  talk 
is  charming,  full  of  fun,  but  never  scurrilous  or  malicious. 
He  used  to  act  plays  when  young;  wit  delights  him,  though 
at  his  own  expense." 

The  years  which  had  passed  over  Sir  Thomas  More  from 
the  day  he  entered  the  service  of  the  king  until  he  left  the 
chancellor's  office  were  fraught  with  anxiety  and  apprehen- 
sion. He  was  a  keen  observer  and  an  excellent  reader  of 
human  nature.  He  early  learned  the  true  character  of  the 
king.  On  one  occasion  after  Henry  had  visited  him  at  his 
home  In  Chelsea,  his  son-in-law,  William  Roper,  expressed 
his  joy  at  seeing  the  king  so  attached  to  his  father-in-law. 
"Ah!"  replied  Sir  Thomas  More,  "if  my  head  would  win  him 
a  castle  in  Prance,  it  should  not  fail  to  go."  But  distrust 
in  the  king  was  by  no  means  his  chief  cause  for  apprehen- 
sion and  gloomy  forebodings.  The  hope  of  the  new  learn- 
ing, which  promised  so  much  a  few  years  before,  when  its 
apostles  had  the  ear  of  some  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns 
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and  when  its  cause  was  openly  espoused  by  many  of  the 
greatest  prelates  and  scholars  of  the  ag:e,  was  suffering  a 
partial  eclipse,  while,  on  the  other  side,  the  Reformation  was 
assuming  giant-like  proportions. 

The  disciples  of  the  new  learning  were  distinctly  apostles 
of  broad  culture.  The  leaders  among  the  reformers  too 
frequently  assailed  culture  as  the  handmaiden  of  evil;  they 
had  seen  culture  and  art  flourishing  in  Italy  and  elsewhere, 
where  artificiality,  insincerity  and  cynical  scepticism  pre- 
vailed, and  they  imagined  that  art  and  scholarship,  beyond 
very  narrow  limits,  were  sensual  and  enervating.  More- 
over, the  summary  measures  being  adopted  by  the  church 
aroused  the  spirit  of  hate  and  retaliation,  as  is  ever  the  case, 
and  calm  reason  gave  way  before  savage  invectives  and 
violent  denunciations.  More,  Erasmus  and  Colet  had 
dreamed  of  a  purified  church  in  which  love  should  supplant 
form  and  dogma — a  pure  religion  based  on  reason  and  hos- 
pitable to  science  and  culture.  But  instead  of  this  they 
now  beheld  the  church  rent  asunder.  Schisms  were  spring- 
ing up  on  every  hand.  Instead  of  the  waters  of  reformative 
truth,  flowing  gently  over  the  earth,  cleansing  it  of  corrup- 
tion and  giving  life  to  that  which  was  highest  and  finest,  as 
the  ajmstles  of  the  new  learning  anticipated,  they  beheld  in 
the  Reformation  a  torrent  which  was  sw^eeping  the  good 
away  with  the  bad;  a  savage,  intemperate  power,  which 
opposed  culture  and  railed  against  that  which  they  held 
sacred  in  religion,  a  movement  which  gained  momentum  and 
volume  with  each  succeeding  month. 

The  day  for  a  middle  course  seemed  past.  The  cry,  "Who 
is  on  the  Lord's  sid(*?''  came  from  the  reactionary  and  in 
tolerant  Catholics  no  less  than  from  the  Reformers. 
Zwingli  and  Latimer  threw  in  their  lot  with  the  Reforma- 
tion. Erasmus  oj)posed  the  Refornmtion,  but  held  aloof 
from  the  reactionaries.  Sir  Thomas  More  moved  slowly  but 
steadily  toward  the  camp  of  the  ultra-conservatives.  To 
him  came  some  of  the  most  intense  spirits  among  the  old- 
time  Catholics  of  England,  and  he  caught  the  infection  of 
their  mental  atmosphere.  Their  fears  seconded  his  appre- 
hensions, and  further  fann(*d  to  fire  the  prejudice  which  at 
one  time  he  seemed  to  hav<»  outgrown.  The  ascetic  spirit 
which  in  3'outh  almost  made  a  monk  of  him,  again  asserted 
itself  to  a  degree,  and  we  find  him  once  more  w^earing  the 
coarse  hair  shirt  next  his  skin,  and  he  also  returned  to  the 
old  habit  of  scourging  his  body  with  whips  and  knotted 
cords,  as  he  had  i)unished  himself  in  youth  when  he  ex- 
pected to  become  a  monk.*     The  magnificent  faith  in  truth, 

•  See  Roper's  Life  of  More. 
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the  wonderful  spirit  of  toleration  breathed  forth  in 
"Utopia/'  which  lifted  him  high  above  the  finest  think- 
ers of  his  age,  faded  away,  and  he  became  a  persecutor  of 
heretics. 

I  know  it  has  been  argued  that  he  merely  permitted  the 
execution  of  the  law ;  while  on  the  other  hand  Froude  goes, 
I  think,  to  the  opposite  extreme  in  representing  More  in 
darker  colors  than  the  facts  warrant.     This  historian  claims 
that  for  some  time  before  the  fall  of  Wolsey  the  persecution 
of  heretics  had  Become  less  and  less  rigorous,  but  with  the 
accession  of  More  to  the  chancellorship,  the  fires  of  Smith- 
field  were  again  lighted.     From  official  documents  of  the 
time  it  appears  evident  that  persecutions  continued  during 
the  brief  period  in  which  he  served  as  lord  chancellor.     And 
we  know  enough  of  the  courage  and  fidelity  to  convictions  of 
More  to  be  sure  that  he  would  not  have  remained  a  day  in  the 
high  office  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  had  the  king  in- 
sisted on  the  destruction  of  heretics  when  More  felt  that  such 
a  course  was  criminal  and  wrong.  The  man  who  had  defeated 
the  demand  of  Henrv  VII;  who  had  at  a  later  dav,  when 
speaker  of  the  House,  defied  Cardinal  Wolsey;  the  man  who 
preferred  the  block  to  taking  the  oath  under  the  Supremacy 
Act,  was  not  the  man  to  allow  men  to  be  punished  for  heresy 
under  his  rule  and  remain  silent  if  such  punishment  ran 
contrary  to  his  convictions  of  right.     And  yet  he  doubtless 
had  his  misgivings.     His   i)rophetic   soul    cast   a   sombre 
shadow  over  the  future,  for  on  one  occasion  when  William 
Roper  congratulated  Sir  Thomas  More  on  "the  happy  estate 
of  the  realm  that  had  so  Catholic  a  prince  that  no  heretic 
durst  show  his  fac(\''  the  philosopher  replied,  "I  pray  God 
that  some  of  us,  as  high  as  we  seem  to  sit  upon  the  moun- 
tains, treadinc:  heretics  under  our  feet  like  ants,  live  not  the 
day  that  we  gladly  would  wish  to  be  at  leaujue  with  them  to 
let  them  have  their  churches  quietly  to  themselves,  so  that 
they  would  be  content  to  let  us  have  ours  quietly  to  our- 
selves." 

It  would  have  been  far  better  for  the  re])utation  of  Sir 
Thomas  More  had  he  steadfastlv  recused  to  become  lord 
chancellor  of  the  renlni,  for  during  this  period  he  placed  an 
indelible  blot  upon  a  reputation  which  otherwise  was  fairer 
than  that  of  any  other  great  man  of  his  age,  and  it  is  doubly 
sad  when  we  remember  that  he  himself  had  called  the  church, 
the  state,  and  the  individual  conscience  to  judgment  for  in- 
tolerance in  "Utopia."  I  can  conceive  of  few  sadder  spec- 
tacles than  that  presented  by  a  lofty  genius,  like  More,  who, 
after  ascending  the  mountains  of  the  ideal  and  there  receiv- 
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ing  the  inspiration  which  belongs  to  the  dawn  of  true  civil- 
isation, 80  far  forgets  the  fine,  high  truth  he  has  enunciated 
as  to  turn  his  back  upon  it  and  allow  himself  to  become  a 
persecutor  of  those  who  differ  from  him. 

But  while  not  ignoring  this  blot  on  the  otherwise  fair 
fame  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  let  us  not  forget  that  he 
lived  in  an  age  when  the  Inquisition  of  Spain,  having 
received  the  authorization  and  benediction  of  the  church, 
was  in  active  operation.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  whose 
reign  was  so  indelibly  stained  with  persecution  and  murder 
of  Jews,  Moors,  and  heretics,  had  each  been  designated 
"The  Catholic,"  as  a  title  of  special  favor.  On  every  hand 
it  was  argued  that  the  heretics  would  be  burned  forever 
and  ever  in  a  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone;  that  if  a  heretic 
was  allowed  to  go  at  large  he  would  soon  poison  the  souls  of 
others.  It  was  felt  that  the  man  who,  having  a  plague,  went 
forth  sowing  death,  was  less  dangerous  than  the  man  who 
sowed  the  seeds  of  heresy,  which  it  was  affirmed  were  the 
^eeds  of  eternal  death.  More  had  always  cherished  a  pas- 
sionate love  for  the  Roman  Church.  It  never  seemed  to 
occur  to  him  seriously  to  question  the  authority  of  the  pope. 
And  had  not  the  church  and  that  pope  sanctioned  persecu- 
tions? Had  not  John  Huss  long  before  been  burned  to 
death?  and  he  was  only  one  of  many.  Moreover,  the  spirit 
of  the  age  favored  persecution;  it  was  a  savage  period; 
human  life  was  very  cheap.  Thieves  were  hanged  by  the 
score  in  England.  The  blood  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War 
between  France  and  England  left  its  impress  on  the  brain  of 
this  century.  The  dark  shadows  of  departing  mediapvalism 
were  still  visible,  while  already  in  the  south  loomed  the 
formidable  spectre  of  the  coming  half-century  of  religious 
persecution,  which  should  prove  such  an  age  of  human 
slaughter  and  fiendish  torture  as  Europe  had  never  known. 
Thus  while  we  deplore  the  fact  that  More  permitted  perse- 
cution, we  must  not  judge  him  by  the  standards  of  our  time, 
nor  must  we  forget  the  fact  that  More's  brain  was  sensitive 
to  the  dominant  thought-vibrations  of  the  hour,  as  well  as 
the  positive  convictions  of  those  in  whom  he  placed  con- 
fidence. 

It  was  during  this  brief  and  sunless  period  when  he  was 
lord  chancellor  of  England  that  the  turn  of  the  tide  of  his 
worldly  fortunes  set  in.  The  king  vainly  endeavored  to  win 
him  to  his  way  of  viewing  the  proposed  divorce.  Sir 
Thomas  More  saw  in  it  the  severing  of  the  crown  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  held  steadfastly  to  his  convictions 
which  were  opposed  to  such  a  step.    At  length  rather  than 
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consent  to  the  divorce  he  resigned  his  position  at  the  court. 
He  went  from  office  a  very  poor  man,  as  he  had  steadfastly 
refused  all  proffered  assistance  and  had  spurned  the  princely 
bribes  which  were  offered  him. 

In  1534  the  Act  of  Supremacy  was  passed  and  More  was 
summoned  to  take  the  oath.  The  king  was  very  loih  to 
destroy  his  one-time  friend;  he  made  many  overtures,  and 
assured  More  of  his  love  for  him.  Later  he  threatened;  both 
plans  were  alike  unavailing.  Had  More  been  w  illing  to  con- 
sent to  a  modified  oath,  he  would  probably  have  escaped  the 
block,  but  the  philosopher  ever  placed  loyalty  to  conviction 
of  right  above  life;  he  was  according! v  arrested  and  at 
length  was  beheaded.  His  tragic  death  raised  him  to  the 
peerage  of  martyrs. 

The  domestic  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  singularly 
beautiful.  His  home  has  been  termed  a  miniature  Utopia. 
He  possessed  a  gay  and  buoyant  spirit  and  carried  sunshine 
instead  of  fear  to  his  friends.  His  political  career,  if  we 
except  his  actions  when  religious  prejudice  clouded  his 
reason  and  dulled  his  naturally  keen  sense  of  justice,  evinced 
statesmanship  of  a  high  order.  His  views  on  social  prob- 
lems were  in  many  instances  hundreds  of  years  in  advance 
of  his  day,  while  his  genuine  sympathy  for  the  poor  and 
oppressed  led  him  dauntlessly  to  champion  their  cause, 
where  a  time-server  would  have  remained  silent.  He  was 
a  statesman  unsullied  by  the  demagogism  of  the  politician. 
He  was  an  apostle  of  culture,  and  in  his  writings  embodied 
the  best  impulses  of  the  new  learning  in  a  larger  way  than 
did  any  other  scholar  of  his  time.  He  was  a  prophet  of  a  true 
civilization,  and  had  his  soul  remained  upon  the  mountain, 
above  the  baleful  psychic  waves  which  beat  around  his  pre- 
judices and  played  upon  his  fear^^Jiore's  life,  as  well  as  his 
writings,  would  have  proved  an  unalloyed  inspiration  to  the 
generations  who  came  after  him.  Yet,  though  like  Seneca, 
whom  in  very  many  respects  More  resembled,  he  sometimes 
fell  far  short  of  his  high  ideals,  when  judged  in  the  light  of 
his  age  and  environment,  he  stands  forth  one  of  the  noblest 
figures  of  his  time,  and  in  his  "Utopia"  he  reveals  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  true  genius,  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  a  sage, 
and  the  love  of  a  civilized  man. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Failure   of  Napoleon^ a   Financial   System  —  Success    of  the 

Fnglish  System, 

I  now  call  attention  to  an  inci»ive  discussion  of  the  sul> 
ject  of  taxation  by  Napoleon.  Writing  from  Fontainebleau 
to  his  brother  Joseph,  king  of  Naples,  Oct.  21,  1807  (Conf. 
Cor.  p.  27G),  he  said : 

My  Brother:  I  see  by  your  letter  of  the  3d  of  October  that  your 
kingdom,  takiug  otie  month  with  another,  gives  you  900,000  ducats, 
which  make  4,410.000  francs;  tliat  is  to  say,  ut»arly  fifty-tlirei*  million 
francs  a  year.  This  is  very  little.  The  kingdom  of  Italy  yields  me 
122,000.000.  I  should  like  to  have  a  statistital  return  of  your  kingdom 
to  make  me  well  acquainte<l  with  its  extent,  population,  and  taxation. 
It  seems  to  me  that  your  kingdom  ought  to  yield  at  least  a  hundred 
miUion. 

Here  is  a  letter  written  by  Napoleon  to  Joseph  when  in 
Spain,  dated  Dec.  12, 1808: 

Send  agents  into  the  provinces  to  seize  the  funds  in  every  town  and 
village  in  that  part  of  Cueuca.  La  Mancha,  Castile.  Segovia,  and  Tala- 
veni  de  la  Reyna,  into  which  we  have  entered.  There  is  money 
everj'where. 

Again,  six  days  later.  Napoleon  wrote  to  Joseph  very 
urgently  on  the  same  subject : 

I  can  find  only  thirteen  million  in  the  public  exchequer,  and  eleven 
million  in  the  caism  consolidation  and  others,  which  make  altogether 
twenty-four  million,  and.  with  the  eight  that  you  brought,  thirty-two 
million.  You  must  make  use  of  them  either  through  the  capitalists  in 
Madrid  or  by  other  mc^ns.  It  is  for  the  minister  of  finance  to  tind 
out  the  way.  Here  is  already  a  fortnight  passed,  and  these  moments 
are  the  most  precious,  as  force  may  now  be  employed.  You  should 
therefore  procure  about  thirty  million  reals  in  spei*ie  without  losing 
a  minute. 

Napoleon  wanted  money,  and  he  wanted  it  quickly,  while 
"force  could  be  employed/  The  fact  is,  his  policy  was  an 
absolute  failure  from  the  beginning,  except  tchen  force  could 
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be  used.  And  ev^n  that  was  not  sufficient,  as  already  stated 
unless  he  invaded  neutral  or  friendly  nations,  where  he  could 
tax  and  rob  both  friends  and  enemies.  This  proposition 
was  proved  and  illustrated  by  the  invasion  of  Spain,  where 
the  people  were  less  friendly  than  in  other  parts  of  western 
Europe.  After  the  tirst  experiences  there,  it  was  impossible 
to  prevent  the  war  from  being,  in  part,  a  burden  on  the 
French  treasury.  Napoleon's  letters  on  the  subject  state 
the  case  very  fully.  Writing  to  General  Berthier  in  Spain, 
he  says: 

Paris,  Jan.  28,  1810.  Let  the  king  of  Spain  know  that  my  finances 
are  getting  into  disorder;  that  I  cannot  meet  tlio  onornious  cost  of 
Spain;  that  it  i& become  absolutely  necessary  that  the  funds  rcquii^d 
to  keep  up  the  artillery,  the  engineers,  the  administration,  the  hos- 
pitals, surgeons,  and  administrators  of  every  description,  should  be 
furnished  by  Spain,  as  well  as  half  the  pay  of  the  army.  .  .  .  All  that 
I  can  do  is  to  give  two  millions  a  month  towards  its  pay. 

As  matters  grew  more  desperate  Napoleon  wrote  again 
to  Berthier  on  Feb.  8: 

I  can  no  longer  stand  the  enormous  expenses  of  my  army  in  Spain. 
...  In  future  I  shall  be  able  to  send  only^two  milllous  a  month  to  pay 
the  troops  that  surround  Madrid,  and  wuich  form  the  nucleus  of  the 
army.  .  .  .  Write  to  the  general  commanding  In  Aragon  that  he  is  to 
employ  the  revenue  of  the  province,  and,  if  necessary,  even  levy  ex- 
traordinary contributions  for  the  pay  and  support  of  his  army.  .  .  . 
Write  to  Generals  Thiebault,  Bonnet,  and  Kellerman,  and  to  the 
Duke  of  Elchingen,  .  .  .  that  they  must  not  trust  to  the  French 
treasury,  which  is  exhausted  by  the  immense  sums  which  it  is 
obliged  to  send;  that  Spain  swallows  up  a  prodigious  amount  of 
filpecie,  and  thus  impoverishes  France. 

July  14,  1810,  General  Berthier  wrote  to  Joseph  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  emperor,  sire,  is  deeply  grieved  to  hear  that  the  army  which  is 
laying  siege  to  Cadiz  is  in  a  state  of  complete  destitution;  that  their 
pay  is  nine  months  in  arrears.  This  state  of  things  may  be  produc- 
tive of  serious  misfortune. 

That  is  the  opinion  of  the  emperor  respecting  the  war  in 
Spain,  where,  he  says,  "to  discipline  and  pay  Spanish  troops 
i^  to  discipline  and  pay  one's  enemies."  It  is  thus  seen  that, 
where  the  people  are  united,  war  cannot  be  made  to  support 
war,  on  the  Napoleonic  plan. 

May  29,  1811,  Napoleon  writes  from  Havre  to  General 
Berthier  in  Spain : 

E^tpress  my  perfect  satisfaction  to  Gen.  Suchet,  and  let  him  know 
that  I  have  granted  all  the  promotions  for  which  he  asked.  Reiterate 
to  him  theorder  to  levy  a  contribution  of  several  millions  upon  Leridn. 
in  order  to  obtain  food,  pay,  and  clothing  for  his  army.  Tell  him  that 
the  war  in  Spain  makes  such  an  increase  of  forces  necessarj^  that  I 
am  no  longer  able  to  send  money  thither;  that  war  must  support  war. 
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Advice  like  that  was  never  thrown  away  on  General 
Suchet.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  in  the  province  of 
Valencia,  he  imposed  on  the  people  a  contribution  of  fifty- 
nine  million  francs;  and  **8uch  was  the  skill  that  long  exper- 
ience had  given  the  officers  of  the  imperial  army  in  extract- 
ing its  utmost  resources  from  the  most  exhausted  country, 
that  this  enormous  impost  was  brought,  with  very  little 
deduction,  into  the  public  treasury/'  Marshal  Suchet  was 
also  so  particular  to  maintain  order  in  his  conquered  prov- 
ince, tliat  he  promptly  arrested  the  most  energetic  char* 
acters,  especially  junong  the  clergy,  on  the  side  of  independ- 
ence; nearly  1,500  in  number  were  arrested  and  sent  to 
France,  "and  some  hundreds  of  them  were  shot  when  unable, 
from  fatigue,  to  travel  farther."  His  rigorous  and  extor- 
tionate administration  in  Valencia  was  so  pleasing  to 
Napoleon  that  he  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Albufera,  with  rich  domains  attached  in  the  kingdom  of 
Valencia.  And  on  this  new  kingdom,  including  the  dukiv 
dom  of  Albufera,  Napoleon  bestowed  two  hundred  million 
francs,  to  be  raised  in  different  parts  of  Spain. 

I  will  now  give  illustrations  of  Napoleon's  plan  of  collect- 
ing taxes  and  contributions  in  countries  which  had  been 
exhausted  of  their  money,  and  were  compelled  to  pay  their 
contributions  in  kind.  The  Poles,  from  the  very  first  until 
their  utter  ruin  in  1812,  were  friendly  to  Napoleon  and  to 
France.  They  contributed  to  the  armies  of  the  emperor, 
both  men  and  money,  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  The 
city  and  province  of  \Yarsaw  alone  furnished  85,000  men, 
fully  equipped  with  arms,  horses,  wagons,  and  artillery,  to 
the  grand  army  for  the  invasion  of  Russia.  Napoleon  had 
no  more  faithful  allies  than  the  Poles,  yet  his  hand  of  spolia- 
tion fell  upon  them  most  heavily.  Russian  Poland  was  the 
first  province  in  Russia  to  be  despoiled  by  the  march  of  the 
grand  army  as  it  started  to  Moscow.  Alison's  **History  of 
Europe"  (vol.  x,  pp.  818-19)  says: 

The  wants  of  such  a  prodigious  accumulation  of  troops  spoedily 
exhausted  all  the  means  of  subsistence  which  the  country  afforded, 
and  all  the  stores  they  could  convey  with  them.  Forced  requisitions 
of  horses,  chariots,  and  oxen  from  the  peasantry  soon  became  neces- 
sary, and  the  Poles,  who  expecteil  deliverance  from  their  bondape, 
were  stripped  of  everything  they  possessed  by  their  liberators.  To 
such  a  pitch  did  the  misery  subsequently  arrive  that  the  richest 
families  in  Warsaw  were  literally  in  danger  of  starving,  and  the 
interest  on  money  rose  to  eighty  per  cent.  Yet  such  was  the  rapidity 
of  the  marches  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  supplies  thus  exacted  were  abandoned  or  destroyed  before  the 
army  had  advanced  many  leagues  Into  the  Russian  territory. 

The  Polish  territory  about  Warsaw  was  utterly  ruined. 
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It  was  stripped  of  its  able-bodied  men  and  of  every  means  of 
life.  The  85,000  Poles  were  the  best  troops  in  the  grand 
army.  They  were  in  all  the  great  battles;  they  were  inured 
to  the  climate  and  accustomed  to  the  management  of  horses 
and  vehicles;  they  carried  with  them  smiths  for  the  shoeing 
of  horses  and  the  repair  of  wagons,  and  they  were  the  only 
troops  that  returned  from  Russia  with  a  whole  battery  of 
artillery  in  good  condition.  And  yet,  so  heartless  w^as  Na- 
poleon, that  in  his  flight  from  Russia  through  Warsaw  he 
declared  to  the  Abb^  de  Pradt  that  the  Poles  had  done  noth- 
ing, and  that  he  had  not  seen  a  Pole  in  his  army  during  the 
entire  campaign. 

My  next  picture  of  taxation  and  si)oliation  without  mercy 
will  be  that  of  Prussia.  Alison's  "History"  (vol.  xi,  p.  224) 
savs: 

The  pecuniary  exactions  which  had  been  drawn  from  Prussia  and 
the  requisitions  In  kind  which  had  l)ecn  drawn  from  its  uuliappy 
inhabitants  during  the  last  year  (1812)  would  exceed  belief  were  they 
not  attested  by  contemporary  and  authentic  docinnents.  From  these 
it  appears  that  no  less  than  482,000  men  and  80,000  horses  had 
traversed  Prussia  in  its  whole  extent  in  the  first  six  months  of  1812, 
and  that  more  than  one-half  of  this  immense  force  had  been  quartered 
for  above  three  months  on  its  unhappy  provinces.  By  the  convention 
of  Feb.  24, 1812.  the  furnishings  made  for  its  support  were  to  be  taken 
in  ixart  payment  of  the  arrears,  still  amounting  to  nearly  one  hundred 
millions  of  francs,  which  remained  unpaid  of  the  great  military  con- 
tribution of  six  hundred  forty  millions  levied  on  Prussia  after  the 
battle  of  Jena.  But  thoui?h  the  French  authorities,  with  merciless 
rapacity,  enforced  the  new  requisitions,  they  never  could  be  brought 
to  state  them  In  terms  of  tlie  treaty,  as  a  de<luctlon  from  the  old  ones. 
The  French  hosts,  like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  passed  over  the  country, 
devouring  its  substance,  plundering  its  inhabitants,  and  wrenching 
from  them  by  the  terroi*s  of  military  execution  the  whole  cattle, 
horses,  and  carriages  In  their  possession.  The  number  of  horses 
carried  off  before  September  in  the  single  year  of  1S12  In  East  Prussia 
alone,  amoimted  to  22,700,  while  that  of  the  cattle  was  70,0(K),  and 
that  of  the  carts  seized  was  13.349.  The  weekly  cost  of  Junot's  corps 
of  70,000  men,  quartered  in  lower  Silesia,  was  200,(XX)  crowns  (£50.000 
sterling),  and  that. of  all  the  rest  of  the  countrj*  in  the  same  propor- 
tion. These  enormous  contributions  were  exclusive  of  the  furnish- 
ings stipulated  to  be  provided  Under  the  treaty  of  Feb.  24, 1812,  which 
were  also  rigidly  exacted;  and  of  the  arrears  of  the  great  contribu- 
tion of  1806,  the  collection  of  which  had  become,  by  the  total  exhaus- 
tion of  the  countrj',  altogether  hopeless. 

The  arrears  above  mentioned,  which  were  rip^idly  exacted, 
are  jciven  in  Count  de  Segur's  "Expedition  to  Russia"  (vol.  i, 
p.  22),  as  follows : 

Two  hundred  thousand  quintals  of  rye.  24,000  of  rice,  2,000.000 
bottles  of  beer.  400.000  quintals  of  wheat,  (550.000  of  straw.  350,000  of 
hay,  6.000,000  bushels  of  oats,  40,000  oxen,  15,000  horses,  3.r»00  wag- 
ons with  harness  and  drivers,  each  capable  of  carrying  a  load  of 
1,500  pounds  weight,  and,  finally,  hospitals  provided  with  everything 
necessary  for  20,000  sick. 
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That  is  the  way  Napoleon  collected  arrearages  of  taxes 
from  an  exhausted  people,  when  there  was  no  money  in  the 
country-.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  j?ot  his  foothold  in 
Prussia  by  professing  to  be  a  republican  and  proclaiming 
"war  on  the  palace,  but  peace  to  the  cottage/'  This  hypoc- 
risy divided  the  people  and  gave  him  easy  victories.  At  a 
later  date,  when  his  treason  to  liberty  became  manifest,  it 
was  too  late  for  the  people  to  help  themselves.  At  the  time 
of  the  above  devastations  and  exactions  Prussia  was  an  ally 
of  France,  and  furnished  her  quota  of  men  in  the  grand 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Russia. 

Napoleon,  at  one  time  being  taunted  as  "a  mere  youth''  by 
an  older  oflicer  who  had  never  commanded  an  army  in 
battle,  replied,  "One  ages  very  fast  on  the  battlefield.'^  The 
reply  was  appropriate  and  cutting;  but,  later  on.  Napoleon 
found  that  there  was  **a  field  of  finance"  in  whi<*h  he  had  not 
"aged  very  fast."  He  found  that  war,  on  the  modern  plan, 
requires  money;  and,  discarding  paper,  he  must  have  metal. 
He  next  slowly  learned  that  the  metallic  money  of  Euroi)e 
was  easily  exhausted,  not  only  in  each  conquered  country, 
but  in  all  of  them.  So  to  get  more  money  to  stipply  his 
increasing  necessities,  he  was  compelled  to  extend  his  con- 
quests. New  conquests  required  larger  armies  and  still 
greater  quantities  of  money.  Hence  the  effort  to  supply  his 
increasing  necessities  for  money  by  new  conquests  was  like 
an  effort  to  fill  a  sieve  with  water.     It  could  not  be  done. 

And  yet,  when  contributions  from  present  acquisitions  of 
territory  had  been  collected,  ])aid  out,  and  ultimately 
hoarded  by  individuals,  out  of  the  reach  of  even  the  sword, 
he  had  no  resource  but  new  conquests.  In  this  way  all  the 
countries  subject  to  the  French  empire  were  exhausted  of 
their  specie,  and  new  pastures  for  military  forage  and  exac- 
tions had  to  be  found,  and  new  treasuries  which  could  be 
robbed. 

There  were,  ultimjitely.but  two  countries  in  Europe  worth 
robbing — England  and  Russia.  The  former  was  safe  in  her 
citadel  amid  the  waves.  Russia  was  open  to  invasion  by 
land;  and  beyond  Russia  to  the  east  and  southeast  lay  all 
Asia,  with  great  wealth  and  numerous  treasuries  of  specie. 
The  men  and  money  of  Russia  were  to  enable  the  conqueror 
to  proceed  with  his  long-cherished  hopes  of  invading  Asia. 
That  enterprise  had  been  cut  short  years  before  by  his  fail- 
ure at  the  siege  of  Acre.  He  had  two  principal  n»asons  for 
invading  Russia,  both  financial:  (1)  to  recuperate  his  own 
exhausted  finances;  and  (2)  to  brpak  down  the  English 
finances  by  closing  the  ports  of  Russia  against  English 
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goods,  as  he  had  already  closed  most  of  the  ports  of  the  rest 
of  Europe. 

Count  Philip  de  Begur,  in  his  "Expedition  to  Russia"  (vol. 
i,  pp.  52-3),  gives  the  principal  reason  for  the  invasion  of 
Russia  in  Napoleon's  own  words.  Count  Mollien,  trying  to 
dissuade  the  emperor  from  invading  Russia,  remarked  to 
him  that  his  finances  required  peace.  Napoleon  replied, 
*^0n  the  contrary,  they  are  embarrassed  and  require  war." 
The  Duke  of  Gaeta  also  opposed  the  invasion  on  financial 
grounds.  The  emperor  listened  to  him  attentively  to  the 
end,  then,  with  a  smile,  said,  "fe^o  you  think  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  find  anyone  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war?  "  On 
another  occasion,  writing  to  Mollien  on  the  subject  (Lanf rey, 
vol.  iv,  p.  4G8),  he  "calculated  the  resources  which  the  war 
would  place  in  his  hand.  Not  only  ought  it  to  give  him  the 
dominion  of  the  world,  but  likewise  the  means  of  restoring 
his  financ(*s:  *1  shall  make  this  war  for  a  political  object; 
also  for  the  sake  of  my  finances.  Have  1  not  always  reestab- 
lished them  by  war?  '  '^ 

On  the  way  to  Moscow,  Napoleon  was  advised  to  stop  and 
winter  at  Witepsk.  He  objected  on  account  of  having  to 
pay  his  own  expenses.  "While  at  Moscow,"  said  he,  "there 
will  be  peace,  abundance,  a  reimbursement  of  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  imperishable  glory."  His  generals  long  and 
earnestly  argued  w^th  him  against  going  to  Moscow.  They 
said  that  every  year  the  hardships  of  war  increased,  fresh 
conquests  compelling  them  to  go  farther  in  (juest  of  fresh 
enemies.  Europe  would  soon  be  insufficient;  he  would 
want  Asia  also. 

At  sight  of  Moscow,   his  exultation   knew   no   bounds. 

Count  Philip  de  Segur,  an  eyewitness,  in  his  "Expedition  to 

Russia"  (vol.  ii,  p.  30),  says: 

His  eyes,  fixed  on  the  capital,  already  expressed  nothing  but 
impatience.  In  it  he  beheld  In  imagination  the  whole  Russian  em- 
pire. Its  walls  inclosed  all  his  hopes— peace,  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
immortal  glory.  His  eager  looks,  therefore,  intently  watched  all  its 
outlets.  When  would  its  gates  be  open?  When  should  he  see  that 
deputation  come  forth  which  would  place  its  wealth,  its  population. 
Its  senate,  and  the  principal  of  the  Russian  nobility  at  his  disposal? 

Poor,  mistaken  man!  Prior  to  this  he  had  gained  vic- 
tories in  countrie^s  permeated  with  the  liberal  ideas  of  the 
French  republic.  It  was  not  so  in  Russia.  Roth  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  people  were  against  him.  He  had  lost 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  grand  army  in  reaching  Moscow. 
And,  as  he  entered  its  gates  in  triumph,  he  was  in  fact  a 
beaten  man,  with  no  chance  of  returning  to  France  again 
except  by  flight.     He  was  never  again  to  enter  Paris  except 
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as  a  fugitive.  However,  he  thinks  of  money  and  has  his 
consolation.  Though  Moscow  yields  him  nothing  but  burnt 
ruins,  want,  and  danger,  he  says:  ^^Millions  have  no  doubt 
slipped  through  our  hands,  but  how  many  thousand  millions 
is  Russia  losing?  Her  commerce  is  ruined  for  a  century  to 
come.  The  nation  is  thrown  back  fifty  years,  which  of  itself 
is  an  important  result.  And  when  the  first  moment  of  en- 
thusiasm is  past  this  reflection  will  fill  them  with  consterna- 
tion." The  conclusion  that  he  drew  was  "that  so  violent  a 
shock  would  convulse  the  throne  of  Alexander,  and  force 
that  i)rince  to  sue  for  peace." 

But  Napoleon  waited  in  vain  for  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
treat  with  him.  The  ''honest-money''  man  who  would  never 
use  i)aper  could  now  find  no  more  ti^easuries  to  rob,  and  his 
effort  to  get  into  the  Russian  treasury  had  broken  his  back. 
His  financial  system  had  failed,  utterly  and  ingloriously,  be- 
yond the  hope  of  recovery.  He  next  tries  paper!  Yes,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  appeals  to  pai)er  money  for  salvation! 
He  tries  paper  in  its  most  ignoble  form.  The  famous  brig- 
and of  Europe,  unable  further  to  replenish  his  treasury  by 
the  methods  of  savagery,  turns  ronntvrfviter!  I  will  relate 
the  case.  It  may,  perhaps,  not  inappropriately  be  styled  a 
farce  by  the  "star  actor,''  in  that  stupendous  tragedy  known 
as  "Napoleon's  Expedition  to  Russia.-'  I  call  attention  to 
this  item  for  two  rc^asons:  (1)  To  prove  that  Napoleon  was 
out  of  money,  and  that  it  was  imperious  pcrunianf  Jicce.ssitif 
that  drove  him  to  Russia;  that  the  invasion  of  Russia  was 
an  absolute  (lrr}iirr  yrssort  for  financial  j)urpos(»s;  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessiiry  to  recruit  his  finances,  which  were 
"embarrassed";  and  (2)  I  desire  to  jirove  that  the  purse  is 
mightier  than  the  sword,  compelling,  by  the  inexorable  laws 
of  finance,  ev(*n  "the  Conqu(M*or  of  Europe,"  "the  king  of 
kings,"  **the  Lion  of  the  desert"  to  bow  his  head  in  impotent 
submission,  to  yield  to  the  inevitable! 

Speaking  of  the  French  army  in  Moscow,  M.  Thiers,  in  his 
History  (vol.  iv,  p.  21(>),  says: 

Paper  roubloa  beinp  the  money  that  Is  current  in  Russia,  and  the 
French  army  chest/'ontainlnp  a  larpe  quantity  of  them,  fal>ricate(l  in 
a  manner  wliich  has  already  been  de8cril>ed,  bnt  of  wliich  tliere  was 
tlien  no  suspicion,  he  [Napoleon]  caused  it  to  l)e  annoimced  that  all 
provisions,  and  especially  forage,  brought  into  Moscow  would  be  paid 
for,  and  dire<*ted  that  those  peasants  who  answered  to  the  app(»al 
should  receive  ample  protection.  He  also  paid  the  army  in  the  paper 
nmbles,  at  the  same  time  arranging,  however,  that  those  officers  who 
desired  to  send  their  i>ay  to  France  should  be  able  to  exchange  this 
paper  for  genuine  money  at  the  government  treasury'. 

But  how  came  those  "fabricated''  Russian  roubles  in  that 
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French  army  chest  in  Moscow?    M.  Thiers  (vol.  iv,  p.  196), 
explains  the  matter: 

Napoleon  now  had  at  his  disposal,  consisting  partly  of  a  great  sum 
in  money,  and  partly  of  a  still  larger  sum  in  false  paper  roubles  which 
he  had  forged  in  Paris  without  scruple,  considering  himself  justified 
by  the  example  of  the  coalitionists,  who  at  another  period  filled 
France  with  forged  assignats. 

By  this  time  it  is  seen  that  the  'honest-money"  financier 
who  would  never  issue  or  use  paper  money,  who  would  **stop 
the  pay  of  his  soldiers  rather  than  use  it,"  was  ultimately 
glad  to  fabricate  and  use  the  counterfeit  paper  of  a  foreign 
nation,  and  even  to  pay  his  troops  with  it! 

Napoleon  returned  from  Russia  badly  crippled,  to  use  his 
own  expressive  language,  *iike  a  lion  with  liis  nails  pared 
and  mane  cut,"  but  full  of  vinegar  and  vigor.  He  called 
himself  a  'iion  not  yet  dead."  lie  conscripted  the  youth  of 
France  and  raised  an  army  of  a  million  men,  but  he  had  no 
more  easy  victories.  He  met  one  defeat  after  another,  and 
to  pay  expenses  he  levied  taxes  on  everything  in  France  that 
was  taxable;  he  served  and  sold  estates,  somewhat  after  tin* 
manner  of  the  revolution,  but  with  less  discrimination  and 
justice. 

The  tide  had  turned;  France  was  invaded,  Paris  was  occu- 
pied by  the  allies,  and  the  whilom  conqueror  of  Europe  and 
the  would-be  emperor  of  Asia  became  an  exile  in  the  island 
of  Elba;  afterward  came  Waterloo  and  St.  HelenjL 

Let  us  now  examine  the  paper  system  of  England  in  con- 
trast with  the  financial  system  of  Nai)oleon.  In  1797  coin 
failed  in  England  to  meet  the  demands  for  prosecuting  tin* 
wars  against  the  French  republic.  The  Bank  of  England 
paid  out  its  last  silver  sixpence,  and  paper  mon(\y  was  the 
only  resource.  It  was  adopted,  specie  was  abandoned;  and 
then  commenced  a  contest  of  eighteen  years  of  Hritish  ])aper 
against  the  coin  of  Europe  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon.  After 
the  fall  and  banishment  of  Napoleon,  when  paper  money  had 
comi)leted  its  trium])h  over  metal,  Alison  (vol.  vii,  p.  1) 
described  the  situation  and  the  cause  of  England's  success 
as  follows: 

It  would  be  to  little  purpose  that  the  mighty  drama  of  the  French 
revolutionary  wars  was  recorded  in  history  if  tlio  mainspring  of  all 
the  European  efforts,  the  British  finances,  were  not  fuUy  explained. 
It  was  in  their  boundless  extent  that  freedom  found  a  never- failing? 
stay:  in  their  elastic  power  that  independence  obtained  a  permanent 
support.  When  surrounded  by  tlie  wreck  of  other  states,  when  sur- 
viving alone  the  fall  of  so  many  confederacies,  it  was  in  their  inex- 
haustible resources  that  England  found  the  means  of  resolutely  main- 
taining the  contest  and  waiting  calmly,  in  her  citadel  amid  the 
waves,  the  return  of  a  right  spirit  in  the  surrounding  nations.  ^ 
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Vain  would  havo  been  the  prowess  of  her  seamen,  vain  the  valor  of 
her  sohliers,  if  her  national  tinanccs  had  given  way  under  the  strain; 
even  the  conquerors  of  Trafaljjar  and  Alexandria  must  have  suo- 
ouml)ed  in  the  contest  they  so  heroically  maintained  if  they  had  not 
found  in  the  resources  of  government  the  metins  of  permanently  con- 
tinuing it.  Vain  would  have  been  the  reaction  produced  by  suffering 
against  the  French  revolution,  vain  the  charnel-house  of  S^jain  and 
the  snows  of  Russia .  if  Britain  had  not  been  in  a  situation  to  take 
advantage  of  the  crisis;  if  she  liad  been  unable  to  aliment  the  war  in 
the  peninsula  when  its  native  powers  were  prostrateil  in  the  dust,  the 
sword  of  Wellington  would  have  been  drawn  In  vain,  and  the  ener- 
gies of  awakeneii  Europe  must  have  been  lost  in  fruitless  efforts  if 
the  wealth  of  England  had  not  at  last  arrayed  them,  in  dense  and 
disciplined  battalions,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 

Flow,  then,  did  it  happen  that  this  inconsiderable  island,  so  small 
a  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  enabled  to  expend  wealth  greater 
than  ever  had  been  amassed  by  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world; 
to  maintain  a  contest  of  unexampled  magnitude  for  twenty  years;  to 
uphold  a  fleet  which  conquered  the  united  navies  of  Europe,  and  an 
army  which  carried  victory  into  every  corner  of  the  giobe;  to  acquire 
a  colonial  empire  that  encircled  the  eartli.  and  subdue  the  vast  conti- 
nent of  Hindostan,  at  the  verj-  time  that  it  struggled  in  Spain  with 
the  land  forces  of  Napoleon,  and  equipped  all  the  armies  of  the  north, 
on  tlie  Elbe  and  the  Rliine,  for  the  liberation  of  (lermany? 

The  solution  of  the  phenomenon,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  is  witliout  doubt  to  be  in  part  found  in  the  persevering  in- 
dustry of  the  Britisli  peopie,  and  tlie  extent  of  the  commerce  which 
they  maintained  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  the  resources 
thus  afforded  would  have  been  inadequate  to  so  vast  an  expenditure, 
and  nmst  havo  been  exhausted  early  in  the  struggle,  if  they  had  not 
been  organize<l  and  sustaine<l  by  an  admirable  system  of  finance, 
which  seemed  to  rise  superior  to  every  difficulty  with  which  it  had  to 
contend.  It  is  there  that  the  true  secret  of  the  prodigy  is  to  be  found; 
it  is  there  that  the  noblest  monument  to  Mr.  Pitt's  wisdom  has  been 
erected. 

Near  the  close  of  his  History  (vol.  xiv,  p.  170)  Alison  aj^ain 
states  the  case  as  follows: 

In  vain,  however,  would  have  been  the  numerous  advantages, 
physical  and  political,  which  (ireat  Britain  enjoyed  during  the  con- 
test, if  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances,  joined  to  un- 
common wisdom  on  the  part  of  its  government,  had  not  established  a 
system  of  currency  in  the  heart  of  the  empire,  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  its  immense  dependencies,  capable  of  expansion  at  will,  according 
to  the  ne<'e88itie8  of  the  times,  and  not  liable  to  l)e  drawn  off  at 
particular  periods  by  the  balances  of  trade  or  the  military  necessities 
of  foreign  states.  No  amount  of  metallic  treasure  could  have  been 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  such  an  empire  during  such  a  contest;  if 
the  whole  gold  and  silver  of  the  world  had  been  brought  together,  it 
would  have  prove<l  unequal  to  tlie  combined  necessities  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people.  The  vast  and  Imperious  demand  for  the 
precious  metals,  and  especially  gold,  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of 
the  immense  armies  contending  on  the  continent,  of  necessity  and 
frequently  drained  away  nearly  the  whole  precious  metals  from  the 
country  at  the  very  time  when  they  were  most  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  domestic  credit  or  the  cost  of  warlike  establishments.  When 
such  a  drain  for  specie  set  in  from  foreign  ports,  certain  ruin  must 
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have  ensned,  if  the  empire  had  possessed  no  resources  within  itself  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  precious  metals  which  were  taken  away.  But 
such  resources  did  exist  and  were  managed  with  a  combined  liber- 
ality and  caution  which  gave  the  country  the  whole  benefits  of  a 
paper  currency,  without  any  of  the  danger  with  wliicli  it  is  attended. 
In  February,  1797.  when  the  vast  abstraction  of  specie  from  the 
British  islands,  owing  to  the  cami)aigns  of  the  preceding  year  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  Joined  to  an  extraordinary  run  upon  the  banks,  arising 
from  a  panic  at  home,  had  brought  matters  to  extremities,  the  Bank 
of  England  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  the  nation  within  a 
hairbreadth  of  ruin. 

But  Mr.  Pitt  was  at  the  helm,  and  his  firmness  and  fores^ht  not 
only  surmounted  the  crisis,  but  drew  from  It  the  means  of  establish- 
ing the  currency  of  the  countiT  on  such  a  footing  as  enabled  it  to  bid 
defiance  throughout  the  whole  remainder  of  the  war,  alike  to  foreign 
disaster  and  internal  embarrassment.  To  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  by  the  act  of  1797,  and  the  power  in  consequence  vested  in 
the  Bank  of  England,  of  expanding  its  paper  circulation  in  proportion 
to  the  abstraction  of  the  metallic  currency  and  the  wants  of  the 
country,  and  resting  the  national  Industry  of  the  country  on  a  basis 
not  liable  to  be  taken  away  either  by  the  mutations  of  commerce  or 
the  necessities  of  war,  the  salvation  of  the  empire  is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion to  be  ascribed. 

Not  only  did  paper  prove  the  salvation  of  the  British 
empire,  but  it  became  the  ultimate  resource  and 'safety  of 
the  continent.  In  September,  1813,  Russia  and  Prussia 
jointly  adopted  the  pai)er  system  of  England.  Speaking  of 
it  Alison's  History  (vol.  xii,  p.  5)  says: 

To  the  supply  of  money  obtained,  and  the  extension  of  credit 
effected  by  this  bold  but  withal  wise  and  necessary  step,  at  the 
critical  moment  when  It  was  most  required,  and  when  all  human 
efforts  but  for  it  must  have  been  imavailing,  the  successful  issue  of 
the  war  and  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 

England  issued  that  paper  money  for  Russia  and  Prussia, 
and  guaranteed  its  circulation  in  their  own  dominions. 
Speaking  of  the  case,  Alison's  History  (vol.  xii,  p.  6)  says: 

It  affords  a  proof,  also,  of  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  a  country 
which  was  thus  able,  at  the  close  of  a  war  of  twenty  years'  duration, 
not  only  to  furnish  subsidies  of  vast  amount  to  the  continental  states, 
but  to  guarantee  the  circulation  of  their  own  dominions,  and  cause  Its 
notes  of  hand  to  pass  like  gold  through  vast  empires,  which,  extend- 
ing from  the  Elbe  to  the  Wail  of  China,  but  a  few  months  before  had 
been  arrayed  In  Inveterate  hostility  against  It 

In  1815,  the  contest  between  paper  money  and  metal 
ended.  During  a  part  of  the  struggle  there  were  arrayed  on 
each  side  more  than  a  million  men  in  arms.  In  1812,  nearly 
all  the  nations  of  the  continent  except  Sweden,  Turkey,  and 
Russia  were  on  the  side  of  Na])oleon,  aiding  him  to  replenish 
his  finances  by  robbing  the  Russian  treasury. 

All  southwestern  Europe  had  been  robbed  and  taxed  to 
penury.    When  Napoleon  failed  to  reach  the  Russian  treas- 
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ury,  and  his  "financial  system"  of  "honest  money''  and 
"forged  paper"  had  utterly  failed,  he  went  to  the  wall  in 
spite  of  all  his  relentless  conscriptions  of  men  and  money  in 
France,  aided  by  his  still  numerous  allies.  His  army  of  a 
million  men  and  conscript  boys,  in  1818,  melted  down  to 
nothing  in  a  dozen  months.  Brigandage  as  a  financial  sys- 
tem can  only  be  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  piracy;  and 
the  brigand  must  be  sure  that  he  is  master  of  both  ends  of 
the  halter,  otherwise  ultimate  results  may  prove  unsatisfac- 
tory to  him. 

It  may  be  argued,  perhaps,  that  Napoleon's  system  was 
right  and  proper,  but  that  his  administration  of  it  was  bad ; 
that  he  should  have  obtained  his  specie  by  taxation  and 
borrowing.  In  reply  it  may  be  said  that,  in  time  of  war, 
there  are  seldom  any  lenders  of  specie.  During  the  wars  of 
Napoleon  there  were  few  either  in  England  or  on  the  conti- 
nent. England,  Russia,  I^russia,  and  all  the  other  borrow- 
ers had  to  be  content  mostly  with  paper.  Napoleon  alone 
objected  to  pai)er.  He  was  determined  to  use  specie  only. 
To  get  it  he  levied  taxes  and  contributions,  but  the  levies 
could  only  be  collected  by  force;  and  that  was  his  system,  as 
here  described.  lie  pursued  the  only  course  open  to  him 
with  his  specie  system. 

During  the  late  war  in  this  country  gold  disappeared  as 
tlie  dangers  increased.  It  could  not  be  coaxcni  nor  forced 
from  its  hiding  until  the  use  of  the  greenback  began  to 
threaten  its  supremacy.  Then,  by  a  bribe  of  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  added  to  its  price,  it  could  be 
had  in  limited  quantities  only.  In  view  of  all  the  facts  and 
the  experiences  of  the  past,  including  Rome,  Venice,  and 
many  later  nations,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, almost  without  exception,  that  pai)er  is  the  only  avail- 
able and  reliable  money  capable  of  meeting  the  great  and 
sudden  emergencies  of  wsir.  It  saved  the  Roman  empire 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Canntp;  it  sustained  the  exis- 
tence and  the  vast  commerce  of  the  republic  of  Venice  for 
more  than  six  hundred  years  of  almost  continual  warfare  on 
sea  and  land,  without  panic  or  failure;  it  was  the  only  avail- 
able war  money  in  the  American  and  French  revolutions;  of 
England  and  the  continent  of  Europe  during  the  Napoleonic 
wars;  of  America  in  time  of  the  great  rebellion;  and  of 
France  in  time  of  peace  after  her  defeat  and  humiliation  in 
1870. 

The  reason  why  modern  wars  cannot  be  successfully  pros- 
ecuted with  coin  may  be  stated  in  few  words:  gold  and 
silver  cannot  expand  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for 
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money.  And,  failing  to  meet  the  monetary  demands,  money 
at  once  appreciates  in  value.  .  A  money  of  inHiilIicieut  vol- 
ume and  increasing  value  will  not  circulate!  It  hides  away 
in  the  bankers'  vaults  and  misers'  hoards.  This  makes 
matters  worse.  The  appreciation  is  accelerated;  and  an 
apprvciatiuij  momif  icill  not  circulate!  In  time  of  war  coin 
refuses  to  go  into  battle  after  the  first  shock  of  arms.  This 
is  a  law  of  finance  which  even  the  sword  of  Napoleon  could 
not  reverse.  The  moment  he  supplied  himself  with  coin  by 
forced  taxes  and  contributions,  and  paid  it  out,  it  escaped 
into  private  hands  and  was  hidden  away  till  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  coin  should  cease.  Ht^nce  new  conquests  were 
necessary  to  recoup  his  finances;  and  when  the  last  i)ublic 
treasury,  the  last  bank  vault,  and  the  last  hidden  hoard  were 
out  of  his  reacrh,  his  financial  system  failed,  and  his  sword 
lest  its  power.  England,  with  her  expansive  paper,  came 
out  of  the  contest  with  a  million  men  on  foot  and  afioat, 
guarding  in  triumphant  safety  an  empire  that  enciriiled  the 
globe.  She  was  mistress  of  the  ocean  in  ev(»ry  part  of  the 
world,  she  dictatinl  the  policies  of  Europe,  and  her  people 
were  jubilant  Jind  happy. 


A  VISION  NOT  DREAMT  OF  IN  THE 

PHILOSOPHIES. 


BY   BAYLIS   MONTGOMERY   DAWSON. 


••  It  l«  by  no  breath. 
Turn  of  eye,  wave  of  hand,  that  salvation 
Join8*i:isue  with  death ! " 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  story  keeps  so  in  mind — the  one 
Aunt  Abbie  told.     Each  detail  comes  back  so  vividly! 

We  were  sitting  in  our  hammocks,  yon  and  1,  swin0n^ 
lazily,  quietly  enjoying  the  many  beauties  of  that  perfect 
day  and  scene — Kim  Farm.  1  do  not  have  to  close  my  eyes 
to  see  it  now :  the  little  clouds  that  glisten  as  they  lioat,  the 
P'een  fields,  the  woods  and  hills  all  about,  and  away  off  on 
the  far  horizon  our  mountains,  with  their  familiar  outlines 
stamped  so  cleanly  against  the  lighter  blue.  Odors  and 
perfumes  delightfully  new  to  (*ity  folks,  of  clover,  grasses, 
liowers,  all  sweet  and  ])ure,  filled  the  warm,  life-giving  air; 
and  the  low  voice  of  Nature  fell  so  soothingly,  lulling  every 
sense  to  dreamy  ecstasy. 

Then  Aunt  Abbie  came  to  add  the  last  touch.  How  the 
neat  figure  and  kindly  face  harmonized  with  the  fresh  green 
earth,  the  old,  weather-worn  house — with  the  simjjle  handi- 
work of  Nature*  and  man! 

She  told  us  of  the  clover,  and  where  lucky  sprays  could  be 
found — perhaps;  of  the  flowers,  the  wooded  walks,  the 
little  rivulet  on  Elm  Farm.  We  swung  and  listened  while 
she  entertained  us  from  her  store  of  fact  and  fancy,  quaintly 
expressed  in  that  dear  dialect,  a  matter  more  of  inflection 
and  simplicity  than  of  changed  word  forms.  But  hers  was 
a  busy  life;  slie  had  "just  come  out  for  a  moment  and  must 
go  right  back." 

"Haven't  you  time  for  a  story.  Aunt  Abbie,  before  you  go, 
just  one?" 

No  one  could  withstand  that,  so  she  turned  back;  and  as 
the  tale  unfolded,  our  swinging  hammocks  slowly  came  to 
rest,  the  shrill  voices  from  the  grass  sank  into  a  soft 
accompaniment,  and  the  glorious  beauties  all  around  be- 
came a  simple  background,  as  all  attention  was  held  by  the 
weird  relation. 
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"Well,  it  isn't  much  of  a  storj  anyhow,  just  about  my 
sister.  Hhe  had  been  sick  a  long  time.  Her  cough  had 
been  growing  worse  and  worse  till  she  was  so  thin  and  weak 
it  made  my  heart  ache  to  be  near  her,  and  she  did  suffer  so. 
Everybody  else  knew  it  couldn't  last  much  longer,  but  she 
was  always  saying  she  was  getting  better,  and  would  be 
well  soon. 

**I  was  terribly  afraid  to  have  mv  sister  leave  us.  I  felt 
she  was  not  ready  to  go.  She  didn't  seem  to  be  a  Christian, 
and — I  was  afraid. 

''This  night  I  am  telling  about,  I  went  to  bed  all  tired  out, 
but  for  a  long  time  I  couldn't  get  to  sleep  for  thinking  of  my 
poor  sick  sister,  and  praying  for  her  as  I  lay  and  tossed. 
Then  I  don't  remember  anything,  till  she  came  and  called 
me.  I  saw  her  come  in  with  a  lamp.  It  lighted  up  her  face, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  how  she  looked — so  thin  and  weak 
and  sunken,  all  but  her  eyes,  and  they  seemed  to  glisten  as 
if  they  were  burning;  and  her  hair,  that  was  so  soft  and  fine, 
shone  too  in  the  liglit.  She  took  my  hand,  and  somehow  I 
knew  she  wanted  me  to  go  with  her  for  company.  1  didn't 
feel  like  saying  a  word,  and  it  didn't  seem  strange  at  all  to 
follow  her  out  into  the  night.  Rain  had  been  falling,  and 
the  ground  was  wet  and  slippery.  Everything  was  so 
gloomy  and  still!  Great  dark  clouds  seemed  almost  ready 
to  fall,  they  looked  so  heavy,  the  woods  and  hills  were  black, 
and  as  I  looked  back  once  I  saw  the  house,  all  dark  but  one 
little  light  in  her  window  shining  in  the  night.  She  didn't 
speak  at  all,  but  hurried  on,  clinging  to  my  hand  and  pulling. 
I  never  had  been  over  that  road  before,  nor  even  seen  such 
a  country.  Tliere  were  no  woods  and  no  fields,  only  great 
rocks,  lying  all  about  and  piled  in  hills. 

"By  and  by  we  came  to  a  river.  It  was  broad  and  deep, 
because  the  water  flowed  so  slowly,  and  made  hardly  any 
noise  as  it  swept  along.  I  looked  back  to  the  right,  and  saw 
the  moon  shining  through  a  hole  in  the  clouds.  It  looked 
80  strange!  My  sister's  hand  felt  cold,  clutching  mine,  as 
she  stood  and  looked  out  across  to  the  bleak  and  shadow\v 
other  shore.  Then  I  saw  a  little  boat  coming  towards  us 
swiftly.  It  seemed  to  glide  along,  and  although  the  man  in 
it  was  rowing,  it  came  much  faster  than  any  man  could 
make  it  go,  and  without  a  sound.  I  was  afraid  of  that  dark 
man  in  his  black  boat,  and  tried  to  pull  my  sister  away  as  he 
stepped  ashore;  but  she  couldn't  move,  and  didn't  struggle 
as  he  took  her  hand  and  pulled  her  from  me  into  the  boat. 
He  turned  and  started  back,  and  then — the  boat  sank.  I 
saw  it  go  down,  leaving  a  little  whirl  where  it  had  been  on 
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the  water,  and — I  was  alone.  My  sister  had  gone  down 
there." 

Aunt  Abbie  stopped,  overcome  by  the  vivid  recollection  of 
that  terrible  scene,  then  resumed,  in  the  suppressed,  awed 
voice  which  narration  of  the  supernatural  seems  always  to 
inspire. 

*'I  stood  a  long  time  looking  down  at  the  spot  where  I  had 
seen  my  sister  go.  Gradually  a  light  began  to  glow  and 
grow  there.  I  raised  my  eyes  to  see  where  it  came  from, 
and  right  across  the  dark  river  saw — her,  my  sister,  stand- 
ing and  looking  at  me.  But  it  was  not  my  sister  as  I  had 
known  her,  for  she  was  beautiful,  glorious — all  the  light 
that  made  the  night  so  bright  came  from  her.  Her  face,  her 
hair,  the  white  robe  that  floated  about  her,  shone  with  a 
light  like  that  of  little  stars  on  a  cold,  dejir  winter  night. 
As  1  stood  with  outstretched  arms  gazing  at  the  sister  I 
loved,  the  brightness  seemed  to  grow  and  fill  her  eyes,  till 
all  that  I  could  see  was  light.  Staggering  and  blindcni  I 
fell  on  the  riv(T  bank,  and  knew  no  more. 

"In  the  morning  my  mother  came  to  wake  me.  Her  voice 
trembled  as  she  told  how  my  sister  had  gone  to  sleep  for  the 
last  time  here.  Itut  I  never  was  afraid  for  her  after  what  I 
had  seen  that  night." 

The  good  woman  left  us  to  think  it  over,  while  she  made 
ready  the  midday  meal. 


THE  VALLEY  PATH. 


A  Novel  of  Tennessee  Life. 


BY   WILL   ALLEN   DROMGOOLE. 


This  clay  well  mixed  with  marl  and  sand, 
Follows  the  motion  of  my  hand : 
For  some  must  follow  and  some  command, 
Though  all  are  made  of  clay. 


The  sea  forms  just  a  few  faint  bubbles 

Of  stifled  breathing,  when  a  ship  goes  down. 


—  "K^ramos." 


AIU^.  Cary. 


CHAPTER  I. 

At  the  foot  of  the  cra^s,  a  gray  bird  in  a  nest  of  p;reen, 
stood  the  do(!tor's  cabin.  Above  it,  the  white  mists  a8(*end- 
ing  and  descending  about  the  heights  of  Sewanee;  below,  a 
brown  thread  in  winter,  in  summer  a  strip  of  gay  green,  the 
pleasant  valley  of  the  Elk;  through  the  valley — now  lisping 
along  its  low  banks,  now  cutting  its  course,  a  mountain 
torrent,  through  a  jungle  of  cedar  and  ivy  and  laurel,  the 
everlasting  greens — the  Elk  itself,  gurgling  gaily  down  to 
meet  the  Tennessee;  and  through  the  valley,  in  and  out 
among  the  greens,  climbing  the  mountain  farther  back,  the 
old  brown  footpath  that  used  to  pass  tlu?  doctor's  door. 
Making  a  turn  or  two  it  also  passed  the  door  of  the  next 
house;  a  little  white-washed  cabin,  set  back  in  a  clearing 
which  Alicia  Reams,  the  miller's  granddaughter,  used  to 
call  her  "truck  patch."  Hinging  among  her  pea-rows,  sum- 
mer davs,  her  voice  would  come  down  to  the  doctor  under 
his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  mixing  and  mingling  strangely 
with  his  fancies. 

Tlie  click-clack  of  the  mill  on  Pelham  Creek  might  be 
heard  too  as  far  as  the  doctor's,  such  days  as  toll  was  plenty 
and  the  wind  not  contrary. 

It  was  only  a  stej)  from  the  doctor's  house  to  Alicia's  by 
way  of  the  brown  footpath,  and  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
the  miller's.  Yet  were  their  lives  far  enough  apart,  for  all 
the  connecting  path.  For  Jonathan  Reams  was  a  dusty  old 
fellow  in  jeans,  a  domestic  that  was  considered  only  the 
better  for  being  unbleached.     Of  a  pattern  was  the  miller 
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with  his  wife,  familiarly  known,  as  mountain  mothers  are, 
as  granny.  Of  a  pattern  the  two  so  far  as  appearances 
went;  no  further,  for  granny  was  querulous  and  "fixed  in 
her  wa^'s  some."  Any  hour  of  the  day,  when  she  was  not 
dozing  over  her  pipe,  either  upon  the  hearth  or  under 
Alicia's  honeysuckle  vines,  her  voice  might  be  heard  scold- 
ing the  miller,  calling  to  Alicia  to  "shoo  the  chickens  out  of 
the  gyarden,"  singing  the  praises  of  the  herb  doctor  or  the 
psalms  of  tlie  Methodists,  as  her  mood  might  move  her. 
Alicia's  mother,  however,  had  "been  a  schoolma'am  once, 
befo'  she  died,"  and  had  taught  her  children,  Al  and  Lissy, 
something  of  books.  She  had  been  a  dreamer  evWently, 
who  had  mistaken  brawn  for  manhood  and  so  married  Jed 
Reams,  the  miller's  son.  The  mother  died,  for  grief  of  her 
mistake;  the  father,  like  other  miller's  sons,  from  natural 
causes.  The  boy  Al  inherited  the  mother's  frail  physique; 
to  the  girl  fell  her  qualities  of  soul.  Rumble  folks  enough 
were  they. 
There  was  a  silver  doorplate  on  the  doctor's  door: 

BARTHOLOMEW  BORING,  M.  D. 

Within,  there  were  books,  carpets,  and  servants:  those 
marks  of  culture,  and,  they  said,  of  the  "eccentric."  Such 
they  were  pleased  to  call  him,  those  who  had  known  him 
before  the  valley  knew  him,  for  a  friend.  He  might  have 
walked  the  heights;  that  he  found  the  valley  paths  more  to 
his  taste,  the  years  in  which  he  trod  their  humble  ways  bore 
evidence.  That  he  had  been  ignorant  of  those  unpreten- 
tious ways  the  first  days  of  his  coming,  the  silver  plate  bore 
evidence.  When  he  did  fall  into  line  with  all  about  him  the 
silver  plate  furnished  so  much  of  wonder  and  amusement 
that  he  let  it  be.     And  there  it  is  to  this  day: 

BARTHOLOMEW  BORING,  M.  D. 

They  had  come  for  miles  to  look  at  it;  come  horseback  and 
afoot,  singly  and  in  squads.  They  had  wondered  if  M.  I), 
might  not  be  a  warning,  like  *'hands  off,"  or  "look  out  for 
pickpockets,"  or  "don't  tramp  on  the  grass,"  until  at  last  a 
shrewd  young  giant  from  across  the  mountain  made  out  to 
read  the  riddle: 

*^t  stands  for  mad,"  he  declared.  "Bartholomew  IJorin', 
Mad  Doctor.'    That's  what  the  sign  says.'' 

From  that  time  he  was  placed,  labelled  like  a  vial  of  his 
own  strvchnine ;  the  mad  doctor. 

He  chuckled,  enjoying  the  joke  as  keenly  ais  its  per- 
petrators.   He  even    swore   they   were   right:  "Else   why 
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should  a  man  forsake  houses,  and  brethren,  or  wife,"- 


and  there  he  stopped,  as  he  always  did,  to  sij?h.  Wife;  that 
was  the  pivot  upon  which  his  fate  had  turned;  swung  from 
sun  to  shade,  to  rest  at  last  under  the  stiller  shadows  of  the 
wilderness. 

The  footpath  wa}-  was  familiar  with  his  tread;  and  with 
his  thoughts, 

"If  things  Inanimate  catch  heart-beats." 

He  was  fond  of  its  varied  windings  among  the  dusky  glooms 
and  sunnier  ways.  The  brown  trail  had  been  first  opened 
by  the  cattle  that  went  up  daily  to  graze  upon  the  long  lush 
plateau  grasses,  stopping  by  the  way  to  touch  their  nozzles 
to  the  cooling  waters  of  the  Elk.  Later  the  opening  in  the 
brake  became  a  footpath  for  the  people  on  the  mountain's 
side  who  came  down  Sabbath  mornings  to  worship  in  the 
valley  '^meet'n  house''  at  Goshen  near  unto  Pelham  Creek. 

**Hecause,"  they  said,  "the  Episcopers  had  tuk  the 
mount'n  bodaciouslv,  callin'  of  it  S'wanv.  And  further- 
more,"  they  said,  **Episcopers  an'  mount'neer  won't  mix 
worth  mentionin'." 

And  so  the  mountain  monarch  had  followed  the  example 
of  his  red  brothers  and  "moved  on,"  leaving  the  i)lateau  to 
the  *'Episcopers,"  who  planted  their  flag  and  erected  their 
homes  and  worshipped  their  Ood  under  the  beautiful  groves 
of  Sewanee.  But  to  this  good  day  **Episcoper-'  and  moun- 
taineer refuse  to  mix,  "worth  mentionin'." 

The  doctor  "mixed"  with  them  as  little  as  his  rustic 
neighbors. 

^'They're  out  of  my  beat,"  he  would  declare,  pointing 
along  the  footpath.  "Too  high,"  pointing  up  the  mountain, 
*^too  church.     I  like  this  better." 

He  seldcmi  followed  the  path  further  than  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  unless  he  had  a  patient  up  there,  ns  was  some- 
times the  case  among  the  very  poor,  the  natives,  living  along 
the  steep.  Fie  would  walk  to  the  spot  where  tl^e  puth  made 
a  turn  at  Alicia's  truck  patch,  and  stand  leaning  over  tlie 
palings  of  Alicia's  fence,  talking  with  grandad  Reams,  the 
miller,  about  heaven,  until  dismissed  by  granny  from  the 
doorstep,  as  *^a  doggone  infidel." 

Sometimes  it  would  be  Alicia  he  talked  with,  about  tlu» 
chickens,  the  eggs  he  wnnted  her  to  fetch  over,  or  to  ask  if 
little  Al  was  ailing.  Sometimes  he  only  walked  there  to 
look  up  at  the  heights  and  at  Sewanee,  and  to  wonder  con- 
cerning its  creeds  and  dogmas.  But  he  always  called  over 
the  fence  to  Alicia,  for  some  one  thing  or  another. 
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"Just  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  hearing  her  laugh,-'  he  told 
himself;  "it  is  like  the  gurjjle  of  Elk  River  among  the  gray 
rocks  at  low-water  time."  He  remembered  the  first  time  he 
ever  walked  there  and  saw  the  bright  head  among  the  corn 
rows,  and  heard  the  little  gurgling  laugh,  and  met  the 
honest,  gray  eyes  with  their  untroubled  deeps,  and  felt 
the  force  of  her  beautiful  character,  abloom  like  the  sturdy 
mountain  laurel  among  the  secluded  ways  of  the  wilderness. 
He  remembered  her  hands,  and  the  first  strong  clasp  of  h(?r 
lingers,  and  the  gentleness  of  their  touch  the  first  time  he 
ever  met  her,  in  a  cabin  by  the  Pelham  road,  with  a  dead 
baby  lying  across  her  knees,  and  those  strong  gentle  fingers 
feeling  for  its  heart,  that  had  fluttered  like  a  wounded  bird's 
and  then — stopped.  She  had  looked  like  a  Madonna,  with 
her  motherly  arms  and  sweet  girl  face.  In  his  fancy  he  had 
called  her  "the  Madonna,"  that  first  time  he  saw  her.  And 
he  had  wondered  then — but  if  he  is  going  bnck  to  that 
"first  time"  when,  yielding  to  a  whim  or  an  insi)iration,  he 
had  bidden  the  old  walks  farewell,  sent  his  servants  on  to 
prepare  a  i)lace  for  him  to  set  his  foot  down  free  of  creeds 
and  friends  and  heartaches,  and  had  souglit  the  cabin  in  the 
wilds,  cast  his  lot  among  the  humble  dwellers  there,  and  had 
stumbled  upon  other  creeds  and  friends  and  heartaches — 
why,  we  will  turn  the  page  and  go  with  him,  back  to  that 
first  time  when  among  the  Tennesseean  vales,  in  a  cabin  in 
the  wilds,  he  encountered  Alicia,  the  miller's  granddaughtcT, 
his  Madonna. 

Women  know  their  fate  from  the  moment  they  know  any- 
thing; with  a  change  in  the  pattern  of  a  dress  their  destinies 
are  fairly  one,  with  perchance  this  slight  variety — wife, 
spinster.  But  men  stumble  upon  a  strange  destiny  as  they 
stumble  upon  one  another;  along  the  crowded  walk,  in  the 
glare  and  glow  of  gaslight,  in  the  ballroom,  in  the  quiet 
woodland  ways  after  their  rose  dreams  have  ended,  along 
with  youth  and  youthful  fancies.  Yet  are  the  colors  of  the 
afterglow  warmer,  less  blinding  than  the  sun's  rays  at 
meridian. 

CHAPTEB  n. 

The  workmen  had  gone  back  to  the  city  and  the  house  had 
been  in  all  readiness  for  more  than  a  week,  when  a  trap  set 
the  doctor  and  his  terrier  Zip  down  at  the  gate  of  that  which 
he  was  pleased  to  term  his  "mountnin  home." 

Aunt  Dilce  had  scrubbed  and  rubbed  and  made  things 
^Tiomeful"  within  doors,  while  her  son  Ephraim  had  per- 
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formed  a  like  service  in  stable  and  yard.  Both  servants, 
however,  felt  that  it  was  so  much  good  labor  gone  for 
naught:  so  much  care  put  upon  a  cabin  that  was  only  a 
cabin  when  all  was  said  and  done.  The  only  redeemable 
feature  about  the  business  was  that  it  was  all  for  the  master, 
and  was  one  of  his  whims  of  which,  they  doubted  not,  he 
would  soon  tire. 

Then  there  was  the  silver  doorplate:  to  be  sure  that  cov- 
ered a  multitude  of  sins.  Aunt  Dilce  felt  an  honest  town 
pride  in  that  doorplate.  The  workmen  whom  the  doctor 
had  sent  up  to  attend  to  things,  and  who  had  put  the  plate 
in  place,  were  scarcely  outside  the  gate  before  old  Dilce  was 
polishing  the  bit  of  silver  fit  to  kill.  She  kept  it  up  every 
day  until  the  doctor  arrived.  When  the  natives  began  to 
ride  by  and  peep  over  the  low  fence  at  the  little  shining 
square,  the  old  woman  only  polished  the  more  vigorously. 
When  they  opened  the  gate  and  striding  up  the  walk  to  the 
door,  stood  spelling  out  "the  sign,"  her  pride  in  it  became 
such  that  she  would  certainly  have  rubbed  it  out  of  counte- 
nance but  for  the  doctor's  rush  to  the  rescue. 

It  was  the  morning  after  his  arrival,  a  morning  in  early 
spring.  The  laurel  was  in  bloom  along  the  river  bluffs,  and 
a  quince  tree  in  the  corner  of  the  yard  near  the  fence  gave 
promise  of  bursting  buds. 

The  doctor  rose  early — an  indication  of  old  age  he  told 
himself — and  called  for  his  coffee. 

"Throw  open  the  windows,''  ho  said  to  Ephraim,  "then 
hand  me  my  purple  dressing  gown  and  tell  your  mother  I 
want  my  coffee.     I  want  it  hot :  as  hot  as " 

"Here  'tis,  marster:  en  yo'  bre'kfus'  '11  be  raidv  in  a 
minute."  The  old  woman  had  appeared  most  opportunely: 
the  doctor  was  about  to  let  slip  his  one  pet  profanity. 

He  laughed  softly  as  he  slipped  into  his  purple  robings 
and  his  easy  chair,  and  leaning  his  big  gray  head  back 
against  the  velvet  rest  he  prepared  to  enjoy  the  coffee  which 
old  Dilce  was  arranging  on  the  stand  at  his  right  hand. 

There  was  a  click  of  the  little  gate  latch;  the  "big  gray" 
was  lifted;  through  the  open  window  came  the  fresh,  sweet 
river-breath,  and  the  far-away  odor  of  new  mould  where 
some  industrious  plowman  was  overturning  the  sod  further 
down  the  valley.  And  through  the  window  the  twinkling 
blue  eyes  saw  a  long,  lank  figure,  followed  by  another  and 
another,  amble  up  to  his  doorstep,  stop  a  moment,  and  move 
on,  making  room  for  the  next,  like  a  procession  at  a  public 
funeral  stopping  to  look  at  the  corpse  in  state.  Fully 
twenty  passed  in  at  the  gate  and  out  again.  The  master 
turned  to  Dilce: 
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"What  the  hell  are  they  doing?"  he  demanded;  and  then 
came  old  Dike's  turn  at  chuckling. 

"Hit's  de  do'  fixin's,  marster,"  she  declared.  "Dem  do' 
fixin's  am  too  fine  fur  dese  parts;  en  de  ain'  showin'  ob  you 
de  proper  respec',  accordin'  ter  my  suppression.  Yistiddy 
one  o'  de  stroppinist  ones  ob  dem  all  nicknamed  ob  you  *do 
Mad  Doctor.'  He  say  dat  what  de  sign  mean ;  M.  D. — *Dat 
mean  Mad  Doctor,'  he  say." 

The  gray  head  went  back  upon  the  velvet  chair  rest,  and 
a  laugh  echoed  among  the  rafters  and  sills  and  beams  of  the 
gray  cabin  such  as  they  had  not  heard  since  rescued  from 
the  owl,  the  bat  and  the  gopher,  to  make  room  for  the 
medicine  boxes  and  books  of  the  "mad  doctor." 

**It  is  enough  to  make  them  think  me  a  lunatic,"  he  told 
himself,  as  all  day  the  passersby  stopped  to  wonder  at  the 
reckless  waste  of  silver.  "And  when  they  discover  that  T 
am  not  here  to  practise,  but  merely  to  nurse  a  whim  and  a 
disposition  to  cynicism  and  catarrh,  they  will  think  me  mad- 
der still — rip,  ranting  mad.  *The  other  side'  thought  the 
same  thing  because  I  refused  to  i)ut  the  plate  on  a  door  in 
the  city.  Well,  well:  we'll  see,  we'll  see.  Maybe  there  will 
be  no  call  for  declining  to  practise,"  he  laughed  softly, 
"among  my  new  neighbors.  At  all  events  I  need  not  refuse 
until  the  arrival  of  my  first  patient." 

Sure  enough,  as  he  had  half  expected,  they  set  him  in  the 
bahmce  at  once.  **Against  herbs  and  conjure  and  hornets," 
he  said  whenever  he  told  the  joke,  as  he  certainly  did  tell  it, 
to  any  of  his  former  friends  who  hunted  him  up  now  and 
then  by  a  visit  to  his  "shanty,"  or  sent  him  an  invitation  to 
meet  tliem  at  Sewanee,  the  Episcopal  seat  of  learning. 

They  set  him  in  the  balance  the  very  first  day  of  his 
arrival.  He  was  strolling  about  the  yard  among  the  flower 
beds  Ephraim  was  laying  off,  enjoying  his  modest  posses- 
sions in  his  own  c'ranky  old  way,  bareheaded,  the  sun  mak- 
ing a  sparkle  of  his  wavy  hair  that  touched  the  purple 
velvet  collar  of  his  robe,  working  a  pleasant  contrast  even  in 
the  eyes  of  the  young  giant  riding  along  the  footpath  toward 
the  gate. 

To  a  mind  more  familiar  with  the  aesthetic  might  have 
occurred  some  pretty  imagery,  some  blend  of  color,  gray  and 
purple,  like  the  mists  that  covered  the  mountain-top.  But 
the  visitor  was  a  stranger  to  aesthetics.  He  saw  the  gray 
head  and  the  purple  gown,  the  kindly,  old  young  face  with 
its  laughing  eyes  half  hidden  under  the  bushy  brows.  If 
he  made  any  comparison   nobody  knew  it.    There  were 

curiosity,  eageroess;  business^  m  th^  man's  whole  appear- 
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ance;  in  the  very  trot  of  the  yellow  mule  upon  whose  bare 
back  he  sat  astride,  his  own  bare  feet  almost  touching  the 
ground  on  either  side. 

At  the  visitor's  '*Halloo,''  the  doctor  looked  up^  from  the 
mignonette  bed;  something  told  him  this  was  the  arrival  of 
his  first  patient.  The  two  regarded  each  other  steadily. 
What  the  doctor  saw  was  a  slender-built  young  fellow,  with 
clean,  sharply  defined,  features,  blue  eyes  that  were  wells  of 
mirth,  a  chin  which  meant  defiance,  a  brow  browned  by  the 
valley  sun,  and  pushed  back  with  careless,  unconscious 
grace  an  old  slouch  hat,  the  inevitable  adornment  of  his 
class.  A  mass  of  soft  clinging  curls  gave  a  girlish  softness 
to  the  defiant  face.  The  full,  beardless  lips  were  ready  to 
break  into  smiles  despite  the  scowl  with  which  their  owner 
was  regarding  this  newcomer  to  the  valley. 

In  this  newcomer  the  visitor  saw  a  young-old  face;  the 
eyes  and  smile  of  youth,  the  lines  and  snow  of  age  on  brow 
and  temple.  Beyond  the  physician  the  mountaineer  saw 
the  silver  door  i)late  and  its  flaunting  M.  1).,  and  seeing  took 
courage. 

"Air  you  the  town  doctor?''  he  demanded,  flecking  a 
cockle  burr  from  the  y(»llow  mule's  comb  with  the  tip  of  a 
willow  withe  which  served  him  as  a  riding  whip. 

"Yes,''  said  the  doctor,  "I  am,  and  a  mighty  good  one  at 
that." 

The  visitor  lifted  his  big  bare  foot  and  planted  it  upon  the 
topmost  rail  of  th(»  gray  worm  fence,  almost  under  the  very 
nose  of  the  .l]sculapius,  and  pointing  with  the  willow 
switch  to  his  great  toe,  swollen  and  red  and  distorted, 
demanded: 

^* What  ails /»7r 

The  possessor  of  three  di])lomas  put  on  his  spectacles: 
the  toe  was  three  times  its  ordinarv  size:  the  llesli  was  raw- 
looking  and  ugly:  he  touched  it  gingerly  with  his  practised 
fingers. 

"A  bad  toe,"  he  declar(»d,  in  his  slow,  ])rofessional  voice. 

Ephraim,  the  bow-h^ggcHl  boy  of  all  work,  had  sauntered 
up,  dragging  his  hoe  after  him;  Aunt  Dilce  was  listening, 
arms  akimbo,  from  the  corner  of  the  house. 

"That,  sir,"  the  physician  explained,  "is  what  we  doctors 
call  a  pretty  bad  case  of  erysipelas." 

The  mountaineer  r(*ined  in  the  yellow  mule.  "Erysip'lis 
hclir  he  replied.     "A  hornet  stung  it." 

The  mule  w(»nt  down  the  road  to  IVlham  in  a  cloud  of 
yellow  dust.     Old  l)ilc(»  ambled  back  to  th(*  kitchen  with  her 

cotton  apron  stuffed  into  her  mouth.    Ephraim  stumbled 
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back  to  his  mignonette  bed.  The  doctor  suddenly  turned 
upon  him: 

*'You  Ephraim." 

"Yes,  sab  !*' 

Ah  I  he  icas  showing  his  ivories. 

"If  you  ever  tell  that  to  a  living  soul,  sir,  Fll  break  every 
bone  in  your  body;  do  you  hear,  sir?" 

He  couldn't  hear  Aunt  Dilce  chuckling  over  the  cake  she 
was  about  to  slap  upon  the  hoe  that  had  become  too  hot 
while  she  had  been  enjoying  the  call  of  the  master's  first 
patient. 

Yet  that  first  patient  proved  another  pivot  upon  which 
life  made  a  turn;  such  is  the  unsuspected  magnitude  of 
trifles.  It  was  the  real  beginning  of  his  life  in  the  little 
cove  tucked  away  among  the  spurs  of  the  Cumberlands 
where  he  had  elected  to  pass  his  summers,  not  his  life. 
That  he  would  have  other  patients  he  never  once  considered; 
no  more  did  he  moralize  upon  "the  opportunities  of  doing 
good"  wiiich  had  become  too  much  of  a  phrase  to  hold  real 
earnest  meaning.  He  had  given  up  moralizing  long  ago; 
while  as  for  the  opportunities  he  rather  thought  of  them  as 
something  either  self-creative  or  thrust  upon  one.  That 
they  would  come  he  took  for  granted,  though  he  refused  to 
seek  them.  When  at  last  one  tapped  at  his  door  he  did  not 
recognize  it  at  all,  hearing  in  its  voice  only  the  cry  of  suffer- 
ing humanity;  he  merely  buttoned  on  his  coat  and  went  to 
meet  it,  that  was  all. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MAX  NORDAU'S  "DEGENERATION."  < 

A  man  who  has  done  such  good  work  as  the  German  Hebrew,  Max 
Nordau,in  his  volumes,  "Conventional  Lies**  and  "Paradoxes,**  is  per- 
haps entitled  to  more  serious  consideration  than  has  been  accorded 
him  by  certain  critics  who  have  lost  all  patience  with  the  glaring 
inconsistencies,  the  intemperance  and  the  abusiveness  which  are  too 
often  present  in  his  latest  work.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
fatal  defects  of  "Degeneration**  as  a  volume  of  criticism,  no  less  than 
the  lofty  assumption  of  monopoly  of  wisdom  on  the  part  of  Nordau, 
are  well  calculated  to  provoke  the  criticism  which  has  been  meted 
out  to  him  on  all  hands.  While  I  have  always  deplored  the  mediaeval 
Ideas  which  this  writer  has  advanced  in  regard  to  woman  and  his 
total  lack  of  sympathy  with  much  that  I  regard  as  most  vital  in  the 
new  thought  of  our  day  in  his  earlier  works,  I  had  so  admired  his 
brave,  strong  and  vigorous  unmaskingof  conventional  hypocrisy,  that 
it  was  with  the  most  painful  disappointment  that  I  finished  a  perusal 
of  his  last  and  most  pretentious  volume;  because  this  book,  while 
possessing  the  vigor,  and,  at  times,  the  brilliancy  and  lucidity  of 
expression  which  are  characteristic  of  "Conventional  Lies,*'  im- 
presses me  as  lacking  every  element  which  must  distinguish  any 
work  of  literary  criticism  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  can  possess 
real  value. 

A  critical  treatise  conspicuously  wanting  in  discriminating  judg- 
ment. In  all  sense  of  proportion.  In  a  temperate  or  judicial  spirit,  and 
which  is  glaringly  inconsistent,  as  well  as  frequently  abusive,  even 
descending  at  times  to  coarseness,  and  vulgarity,  cannot  be  expected 
to  add  lustre  to  the  fame  of  the  author.  Nor  can  It  prove  helpful  to 
thoughtful  and  discriminating  people,  although  It  Is  liable  to  prove 
exceedingly  injurious  to  that  large  class  of  readers  who  do  little 
thinking  for  tliemselves,  and  who  are  more  Influenced  by  brilliant 
rhetoric  than  by  a  logical  or  critical  examination  of  a  subject.  T  do 
not  wish  to  be  unfair  to  Max  Nordau,  and  yet  I  cannot  understand 
how  any  candid  reader  can  escape  the  conviction  that  all  of  the 
defects  I  have  mentioned  are  present  in  a  fatal  degree  in  this  work. 
In  his  diagnosis  he  reminds  me  far  more  of  a  pretentious  charlatan, 
than  a  truly  scientific  physician.  Like  a  quack  who  has  made  a  vital 
mistake  In  regard  to  the  disorder  of  the  patient,  and  who  seeks  to 
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exaggerate  unduly  and  to  magnify  all  symptoms  which  might  sup- 
port his  erroneous  conclusions,  wliile  resolutely  closing  his  eyes  to  the 
major  symptoms  which  prove  the  falsity  of  his  position,  our  author 
has  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  which  are  open  to  serious  criti- 
cism, and  maintains  his  false  premises  by  magnifying  the  unques- 
tioned evils  which  are  ever  present  in  a  great  transition  period  like 
ours.  But  he  does  something  even  more  indefensible,  in  manufactur- 
ing capital  by  assailing  and  abusing  many  of  the  noblest  and  sanest 
brains  of  this  or  any  other  age. 

Ills  work,  while  at  times  unquestionably  brilliant,  lacks  every 
element  of  sound  criticism,  and  is  painfully  wanting  In  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  methods  at  almost  every  point.  That  It  contains 
some  philosophy,  I  gladly  concede;  that  many  of  his  strictures  on  the 
tendencies*  of  certain  gross  and  materialistic  writers  are  excellent,  I 
freely  grant,  while  1  must  admit  that  those  who  are  conversant  with 
his  writings  will  be  surprised  at  many  of  the  strictures  coming  from 
Max  Nordau.  These  excellences  in  his  work,  which  we  readily  ad- 
mit, are,  however,  so  hopelessly  mixed  with  scurrilous  criticism  of 
the  finest  and  loftiest  thinkers  of  the  age  that  the  result  Is  painful  to 
those  who  have  admired  Nordau  In  the  past.  An  Indiscriminate  and 
often  Inaccurate  attack  upon  writers  and  thinkers  who  are  mani- 
festly far  less  amenable  to  the  criticisms  made  than  is  the  critic, 
naturally  ofTends  the  sense  of  justice  in  sober  and  sane  men  and 
women.  All  that  he  says  which  is  true  and  just  In  criticism  of  our 
age  might  be  said  of  any  great  transition  period,  or  any  era  of  great 
growth,  of  any  time  when  the  race  has  been  engaged  in  a  tremendous 
struggle  for  the  realization  of  higher  Ideals  and  nobler  truths.  Such 
periods  are  ahvaj's  trying  to  sensitive  natures,  for  the  ocean  of 
human  thought  is  lashed  by  Its  own  conflicting  Ideas  like  the  sea  in 
a  furious  tempest. 

Moreover,  as  new  lights  dawn  there  are  always  some  minds  who 
abuse  the  higher  trust  vouchsafed  to  the  expanding  mental  hunger, 
mistaking  a  wider  liberty  which  should  serve  to  impel  man  more 
rapidly  upward  for  a  permission  for  license  which  degrades.  This  is 
unfortunate;  something  always  to  be  deplored  and  condemncKl.  But 
to  mistake  these  exceptional  instances  for  a  tendency  of  civilization 
is  one  of  those  fatal  errors  of  our  critic;  and  after  arriving  at  this 
false  conclusion  to  seek  to  sustain  it  by  denouncing  as  "degenerates" 
such  noble  characters  as  Ruskln  and  Tolstoi  Is  as  unphllosophlc  as  It 
Is  absurd.  We  naturally  expect  that  Nordau  would  show  no  quarter 
to  mystics,  Idealists,  or  symbolists.  A  Sadducee  of  the  Sadducees;  a 
man  who  has  been  the  Idol  of  the  realists,  who  is  nothing  if  he  is  not 
bhmt.  and  in  the  eyes  of  many,  gross;  a  thinker  whose  Ideas  are  not 
only  materialistic,  but  whose  conceptions  in  many  respects,  certainly 
in  regard  to  woman,  are  cast  in  an  ancient  mould.  Is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  show  much  consideration  toward  those  persons  who  have 
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heard  the  "still  small  voice";  who  are  conscious  of  "the  inner  light"; 
who  see  and  hear  much  which  men  and  women  on  a  different  plane 
cannot  comprehend.  Nordau  in  this  respect  is  precisely  like  one  who 
is  color-blind  and  who  is  also  afflicted  with  egomania.  He  is  dis 
gusted  and  indignant  that  any  one  should  see  what  he  does  not  see, 
and  at  once  relegates  such  persons  to  the  realm  of  the  mentally 
unsound  and  labels  them  "degenerates."  The  possibility  of  his  being 
mistaken  never  enters  his  mind.  The  mystics  are  "degenerates,"  and 
that  settles  it,  for  Nordau  has  spoken. 

One  would  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  critic  thus  afflicted  with  ego- 
mania denouncing  Ibsen  as  an  egomaniac.  The  admirers  of  the 
great  Norwegian  poet,  however,  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that,  after 
denoimclng  him  at  length  in  the  most  vigorous  manner,  ridiculing 
what  he  terms  "his  absurdities,"  and  sneering  at  his  defence  of  wider 
freedom  for  women,  Nordau  relents  slightly,  and  gravely  tells  us 
that  "Ibsen  is  not  wholly  diseased  in  mind,  but  only  a  dweller  on  the 
borderland— a  mattoid."  But  having  admitted  this  much  our  critic 
seems  to  be  oppressed  with  a  guilty  fear  lest  he  has  conceded  too 
much,  especially  when  he  remembers  "his  imbecile  tendency  toward 
allegory  and  symbolism."  This  form  of  "mental  stigma  of  Ibsen," 
his  "mysticism,"  throws  Nordau  into  a  paroxysm,  as  anything  relat- 
ing to  idealism,  mysticism,  or  symbolism  is  liable  to  exert  a  very 
unwholesome  influence  upon  him;  and  he  tells  us  that  Ibsen  might 
"be  numbered  among  the  mystic  *deg(»norates.'  " 

In  this  fashion  he  rambles  on  until  a  new  idea  seems  to  rush  in 
upon  his  frenzied  brain,  when  he  exclaims  "this  egomania  assumes 
the  form  of  anarchism."  Poor  Nordau!  What  is  the  form  which 
characterizes  your  egomania?  For  surely  there  never  was  a  clearer 
case  of  egomania  than  that  exemplified  in  your  latest  work. 

On  reading  this  book  one  is  reminded  of  the  little  boy  who  sallies 
forth  with  his  hatchet,  bent  on  chopping  down  every  flower  and 
shrub  which  age  has  not  rendered  Impervious  to  his  attacks.  One 
trembles  at  times  for  Nordau's  own  brain  children,  for  they  are  far 
more  vulnerable  than  many  of  the  works  which  he  assails  most 
savagely  In  order  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  authors  against  whom 
he  inveighs  are  "degenerates."  But  our  anxiety  on  this  point  is  un- 
necessary; he  mercifully  spares  his  own  works.  That  he  lacks  all 
sense  of  proportion  and  constantly  displays  an  absence  of  intellectual 
poise  is  seen  in  his  assault  upon  almost  all  the  great  thinkers  of  our 
time,  urging  that  they  are  insane  or  "degenerate."  The  mystic  and 
the  realist,  the  idealist  and  the  veritist,  John  Ruskin  and  Tolstoi, 
together  with  Ibsen  and  Wagner  no  less  than  Zola  and  writers  of 
stni  more  questionable  morals,  are  all  indiscriminately  assailed.  He 
shrewdly  saw  that  by  attacking  the  noblest  and  most  luminous 
geniuses  of  the  century,  as  well  as  men  of  grosser  fibre,  he  would  call 
down  the  indignation  and  contempt  of  thoughtful  people.    Therefore 
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in  his  preface  he  predicts  that  he  will  be  assailed,  and  in  an  in- 
geniously written  advertisement  of  his  book  in  the  August  Century 
Magazine  we  find  him  posing  as  a  prophet  and  martyr.  He  gravely 
informs  us  that  people  have  been  distressed  at  the  rumors  of  his 
insanity,  and  have  written  him  to  know  whether  or  not  there  is 
insanity  in  his  family,  after  which  he  soberly  states  that  his  ancestors 
have  been  rabbis,  where  the  only  sign  of  insanity  he  knows  of  is 
found  in  their  not  being  thrifty  enough  to  ^mass  money.  I  am  free 
to  confess,  after  reading  his  shrewd  advertisement  of  his  book  in  the 
Century  and  a  recent  number  of  the  Forum,  that  I  think  we  can  fairly 
absolve  him  from  any  suspicion  of  insanity  on  t?ie  ground  of  lack  of 
thriftiness.  Any  reasonably  sane  man  would  know  that  a  work 
which  assails  as  "degenerate"  the  noblest  constructive  thinkers,  as 
well  as  the  grosser  writers  of  our  times,  would  call  forth  general  con- 
demnation from  thoughtful  people,  so  it  needed  not  the  keen  vision 
of  a  prophet  to  foresee  this;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  if  our  author 
expected  that  a  person  who  assailed  so  lofty  and  inspiring  an  author 
as  John  Ruskin  as  a  "degenerate''  would  retain  the  esteem  of  well- 
balanced  men  and  women,  he  could  not,  to  say  the  least,  have  formed 
a  very  high  opinion  of  the  discriminating  power  of  men  and  women 
of  our  time.  His  criticisms  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  who  we  are 
gravely  informed  "got  their  leading  principles  from  Ruskin,"  display 
such  ignorance  of  the  facts  involved  that  the  reader  is  at  once  placed 
on  his  guard  against  accepting  as  facts  various  statements  on  which 
much  of  Nordau's  reasoning  is  based.  The  necessity  for  this  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  as  one  peruses  this  volume,  which  as 
I  have  observed  is  at  once  brilliant,  erratic,  reckless,  and  not  seldom 
violently  abusive.  Those  acquainted  with  Ruskin's  "Modern  Paint- 
ers" will  be  amused  to  hear  this  critic  of  critics  referring  to  the  great 
English  thinker's  w^ork  as  **fevcri8h  studies  in  art.**  Nor  will  sane 
persons  agree  with  him  when  he  adds  that  **Ruskin*s  theory  is  in 
itself  delirious." 

Whenever  the  gross  materialism  of  Nordau  runs  against  the  finer 
conceptions  of  idealists  or  mystics,  which  he  is  wholly  unable  to 
comprehend,  not  only  is  he  satisfied  that  he  has  found  a  "degen- 
erate," but  he  becomes  so  furious  that  he  is  liable  to  resort  to  scur- 
rilous epithets.  The  mystics  among  painters  of  an  earlier  day,  such 
artists,  for  example,  as  Giotto  and  Fra  Angelico,  were  unlike  Ruskin 
and  the  modern  painters  of  whom  he  writes,  in  that  the  former  were 
"mystics  through  ignorance,"  whereas  the  latter's  mysticism  arose 
from  mental  degeneration! 

When  our  critic  comes  to  Wagner  he  at  times  appears  to  lose  all 
control  of  his  mental  powers;  sometimes  becoming  absurd,  at  other 
times  abusive,  and  so  palpably  unjust  in  his  strictures  and  so  devoid 
of  the  critical  spirit  as  to  make  one  feel  mingled  pity  and  disgust  for 
the  critic.    Nordau  has  a  case  to  make  against  Wagner,  who  he 
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informs  us  is  a  "mystic/*  a  "sensualist,"  and  an  "anarchist."  And 
being  botli  prosecutor  and  judge  he  proceeds  without  interruption, 
ignoring  almost  every  essential  of  sound  criticism.  I  have  space  for 
only  a  few  of  the  extreme  utterances  which  illustrate  the  lack  of 
discriminating  power  and  the  incoherence  of  our  author.  And  I 
wish  to  preface  these  extracts  w^ith  one  in  which  our  critic  charac- 
terizes one  kind  of  "degenerate"  which  1  think  most  persons  who 
wade  through  this  bulky  volume  will  agree  is  far  more  applicable  to 
Max  Nordau  than  to  Richard  Wagner:  "His  fundamental  frame  of 
mind  is  persistent  rage  against  everj-thing  and  everyone,  which  he 
displays  in  vicious  phrases,  savage  threats,  and  tlie  destructive 
mania  of  wild  beasts.    Wagner  Is  a  specimen  of  this  species." 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "The  Richard  Wagner  Cult,"  we  are  told 
that  "Richard  Wagner  is  himself  alone  charged  with  a  greater  abund- 
ance of  degeneration  than  all  the  'degenerates'  put  together  with 
whom  we  have  hitherto  become  acquainted.  The  stigmata  of  this 
morbid  condition  are  united  in  him  in  the  most  complete  and  most 
luxurious  development.  He  displays  in  the  general  constitution  of 
his  mind  the  persecution  mania— megalomania,  a  mysticism:  in  his 
instincts  vague  philanthropy,  anarchism,  a  craving  for  revolt  and 
contradiction;  in  his  writings  all  the  signs  of  graphomania,  namely, 
incoherence,  bugitive  ideation,  and  a  tendency  to  idiotic  punning, 
and  in  the  groundwork  of  his  being  the  characteristic  emotionalism 
of  a  color  at  once  erotic  and  religiously  enthusiastic.  ...  His  system 
calls  for  criticism  in  every  part  .  .  .  The  incoherence  of  Wagner's 
thought,  determined  as  It  Is  by  the  excitation  of  the  moment,  mani- 
fests itself  in  his  constant  contradictions.  .  .  .  Wagner  is  a  desperate 
anarchist"  (This  is  a  favorite  expression  with  Nordau,  when  he 
wishes  to  arouse  the  prejudice  of  his  readers  against  some  great 
genius.)  Again  he  tells  us  that  "shameless  sensuality  prevails  In  his 
dramatic  poems.  .  .  .  The  irresistible  propensity  to  play  on  words 
and  other  peculiarities  of  graphomania  and  maniacs  Is  developed  to 
a  high  degree  in  Wagner.  Like  all  'degenerates,'  Wagner  is  wholly 
sterile  as  a  poet,  although  he  has  written  a  long  series  of  dramatic 
works.  .  .  .  Wagner  swaggers  about  the  art  work  of  the  future,  and 
his  partisans  hail  him  as  the  artist  of  the  future.  He  the  artist  of 
the  future!  He  is  a  bleating  ego  of  the  far-away  past.  His  path 
leads  back  to  deserts  long  since  abandoned  by  all  life.  Wagner  Is  the 
last  mushroom  on  the  dunghill  of  romanticism.  .  .  . 

"Of  Wagner  the  musician  I  treat  lastly,  because  this  task  will  give 
us  a  clear  proof  of  his  degeneracy.  ...  To  the  end  of  his  life 
Wagner's  existence  was  conflict  and  bitterness,  and  his  boastings 
had  no  other  echo  than  the  laughter  not  only  of  rational  beings,  but, 
alas,  of  fools  also.  It  was  not  until  he  had  long  passed  his  fiftieth 
year  that  he  began  to  know  the  intoxication  of  universal  fame.  And 
in  the  last  decade  of  his  life  he  was  installed  among  the  demigods. 
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It  had  come  to  this;  that  the  world  in  the  Interval  had  become  ripe 
for  him— and  for  the  madhouse.  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  endure 
until  the  general  degeneration  and  hysteria  were  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  supply  rich  and  nutritious  soil  for  his  theories  of  art."  In 
one  place  Nordau  tells  us  that  with  Wagner  amorous  excitement 
assumes  the  form  of  mad  deliriums. 

In  his  shrewd  advertisement  of  his  book  in  the  Century,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  Nordau  complains  of  the  abusive  character  of  the 
criticisms  which  have  been  heaped  upon  him.  In  this  connection  let 
me  quote  the  following  compliment  paid  by  Nordau  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  most  intellectual  and  cultured  men  and  women  of 
modern  civilization  who  admire  Wagner: 

"The  lovers  of  his  pieces  behave  like  tom-cats  gone  mad,  rolling  In 
contortions  and  convulsions  over  a  root  of  valerian.  They  reflect  a 
state  of  mind  In  the  poet  which  Is  well  known  to  the  professional 
expert.  It  Is  a  form  of  Sadism.  It  Is  the  love  of  those  'degenerates' 
who  In  sexual  transports  become  like  wild  beasts.  Wagner  suffered 
from  erotic  madness,  which  leads  gross  natures  to  murder  from  lust 
and  Inspires  higher  natures  with  works  like  Die  Walkure,  Siegfried 
and  Tristan  und  Isolde.'' 

Would  it  not  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  more  coarse, 
vulgar,  abusive,  or  Insulting  to  be  hurled  In  the  face  of  refined,  highly 
organized  and  trulj'  civilized  men  and  women?  And  yet  Nordau 
poses  as  a  martyr  and  complains  against  the  abuse  of  his  critics! 

There  Is  one  other  point  I  wish  to  notice  about  this  book,  which 
emphasizes  the  inconsistency  of  the  author.  In  his  chapters  on 
Realism  he  makes  several  very  excellent  observations  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  gross  and  sensual  literature  on  certain  minds  He  holds  that 
such  realistic  pictures,  even  though  true,  are  poisonous,  and  severely 
denounces  them;  and  then,  as  we  near  the  close  of  the  volume,  he 
draws  a  picture  of  the  twentieth  century  as  It  might  be  if  conditions 
as  he  imagines  they  exist  continued  to  nin  riot,  and  In  this  Imaginary 
sketch  he  completely  out-Zolas  Zola,  but  assures  us  at  length  that 
such  conditions  will  not  obtain.  Now  If  It  Is  poisonous  to  have  these 
pictures  or  delineations  given  to  the  world  In  literature,  even  though 
they  be  true,  what  can  be  said  of  the  man  who  draws  an  Imaginary 
sketch  at  once  revolting  and  disgusting,  while  he  admits  that  such  a 
condition  of  things  will  never  be  realized! 

I  have  seldom  read  a  book  so  thoroughly  disappointing  as  this;  a 
book  which  I  regard  as  exceedingly  pernicious,  because  of  the  con- 
fusing of  the  ignoble  with  the  noble,  chiefly  due,  I  think,  to  the 
absence  of  any  fine  spiritual  discernment  In  the  author  and  to  a 
mental  state  which  has  rendered  him  entirely  unable  to  discuss 
matters  temperately.  Judiciously,  consistently,  or  with  any  sense  of 
proportion  In  regard  to  their  merits  and  demerits. 

B.  O.  FLOWER. 
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THE  PASSING  OP  ALIX.* 

This  bright,  American  society  novel  will  appeal  to  a  large  class 
of  persons  who  desire  to  read  for  amusement  and  who  do  not  wish 
to  be  burdened  with  weighty  themes.  And  yet  the  chief  value  of 
the  work  lies  in  the  naive  manner  in  which  the  author  sows  seed 
thoughts  which  will  set  many  readers  to  thinking.  Every  little 
while  the  interrogation  is  mised,  and  then  the  writer  artlessly 
carries  us  on  with  the  story  in  hand.  The  author  is  evidently  famil- 
iar with  society  life  in  New  York  and  Paris. 

The  heroine  Alix,  is  a  beautiful  Virginia  girl.  Her  father,  a 
wealthy  Parisian,  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  American  beauty 
in  I*aris,  but  the  young  lady,  unlike  most  of  the  daughters  of  our 
mushroom  aristocracy,  would  marry  only  on  condition  that  her 
husband  should  come  to  America  and  to  her  loved  Virginia  to  live. 
This  he  did.  At  the  birth  of  Allx  the  mother  passed  beyond  the  cur- 
tain of  physical  life.  The  father  cherished  and  reared  with  the 
greatest  care  his  little  daughter.  When  a  young  lady  the  two  went 
to  Paris.  Here  a  boyhood  friend  of  the  father,  the  Marquis  de 
Morler,  a  distinguished  but  dissipated  member  of  the  old  order, 
sought  the  daughter's  hand  for  the  ducats  the  marriage  would 
bring.  He  played  his  game  skilfully,  however,  and  deceived  the 
father,  who  believed  him  to  be  the  soul  of  honor.  The  daughter, 
always  accustomed  to  acquiesce  In  her  father's  wishes,  married  De 
Morler.  On  their  wedding  trip  they  stop  at  Monte  Carlo.  There 
the  bride  Is  startled  to  sec  the  maniac  gleam  In  the  eyes  of  her 
husband  when  he  sees  the  gamblers  plying  their  trade,  and  his 
conduct  assures  her  that  she  has  married  one  as  Insane  In  regard 
to  gambling  as  was  ever  drunkard  In  regard  to  drinking.  Coming 
out  of  the  halls  a  telegram  Is  handed  her  Informing  her  of  the  sudden 
death  of  her  father. 

But  It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  tell  the  story.  The  events  which 
follow  reveal  to  the  young  wife  the  real  nature  of  the  moral  wreck 
she  has  married.  She  leaves  him  a  handsome  sum  and  returns  to 
America.  On  board  ship  she  meets  an  elderly  lady  and  a  strong 
Intimacy  springs  up.  They  are  spiritually  related,  and  that  Is  the 
truest  relationship  that  can  exist.  After  a  time  a  child  Is  bom, 
and  the  young  mother  follows  the  promptings  of  her  sense  of  duty 
and  Informs  the  Marquis,  who,  however,  dies  shortly  after  the 
birth  of  the  child.  Later,  the  high-minded  little  American  widow 
meets  and  loves  the  son  of  the  elderly  lady  whom  she  met  on  her 
return  to  America.    This  young  man  was  then  absent  In  the  Orient. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  novel  I  shall  not  speak,  for  It  Is  not  my 
purpose  to  dwell  upon  the  entertaining  story  here  given.    The  land  Is 

•  "  The  Passing  of  Alix/*  by  Mrs.  Marjorie  Paul.  Pp.  266 ;  price,  cloth  f  1.26,  paper 
60  cents.    The  Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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flooded  with  novels  quite  as  strong  as  this  from  a  literary  point  of 

view  and  some  far  more  meritorious  if  judged  as  literature.    But  tlie 

true  value  of  this  story  lies  in  its  twentieth-century  seed  thoughts 

which  are  given  to  the  gay  novel  reader  among  society  people. 

The  work  will  appeal  to  a  class  who  would  not  read  a  story  of  a 

difTerent  character,  and  they  will  unconsciously  receive  some  fine 

thoughts  which  cannot  fail  to  prove  beneficial.    Thus,  for  example, 

we  find  these  observations  in  regard  to  woman^s  position  in  the 

marriage  relation: 

The  world  condemns  always  that  woman  who  will  not  subject 
herself  to  her  husband,  be  he  ever  so  vile,  so  he  be  great  in  its 

estimation— great  in  riches  or  titles,  and  greatly  sought  after. 

•  *  *  *  * 

Bitter  the  tears  and  terrible  the  strivings,  the  invectives,  against 
fate  and  a  false  dictum  of  those  unfortunates  also,  children  who 
have  actually  been  thinist  into  the  world  without  the  ordinary  fore- 
thought which  attains  in  the  most  trivial  undertaking,  and,  worse 
still,  into  chaotic  and  opposing  elements,  unwelcomed  and  unloved. 
Is  it  amazing,  given  such  conditions  and  habitudes,  that  society 
both  high  and  low.  should  be  corrupt,  families  embittered,  and  com- 
munities disrupted? 

Better  depopulate  our  continents  than  thrust  unwilling  and  un- 
welcome human  egos  into  the  vortex  of  a  civilization  which  does  not 
civilize  the  fathers  and  motliers  of  men. 

It  would  be  well  to  civilize  the  individual,  to  teach  him  the  etliics 
and  responsibilities  of  fatlierhood,  motherhood— tliat  the  foundation- 
stone  of  vice  and  pauperism  is  irresponsible  propagation.  License, 
unrestricted  or  unhallowed,  is  a  crime  in  nature's  ordinances. 

So  long  as  church  or  state  approves  or  tolerates  such  irrespon- 
sibility, or  encoiu'ages  directly  or  supposititiously,  the  hungry,  the 
illiterate,  the  imbecile,  or  the  criminal  to  'increase  and  multiply," 
rather  than  teach  them  temperance,  responsibility,  and  an  excep- 
tional obligation  in  this  fundamental  and  far-reacliing  procreativo 
principle  of  life  and  living,  so  long  will  poverty,  viciousness,  and 

violence  hang  like  a  pall  over  the  wide,  unthinking  world. 

***** 

The  innocent— none  are  innocent  who,  knowing,  withhold  knowl- 
edge; who,  beholding  the  inevitable,  refuse  to  raise  a  hand  to  stay 
the  torrent  which  ignorance  is  forcing  to  tlie  flood.    All   will  go 
down  before  its  onslaught  if  eyes  that  see  warn  not  tlie  sightless 
and  knowledge  give  not  of  its  abundant  store,  that  ignorance  be 

arrested  at  its  source  and  not  its  centres. 

***** 

Men  will  not  force  the  siege,  but  women  must.  Men  will  sur- 
render when  women  proclaim  their  freedom.  When  they  have  won 
the  ballot,  surely  they  will  besiege  the  judiciary  and  the  halls  of 
legislation  and  demand  the  children's  ransom.  They  will  ena  t 
laws  that  shall  replace  the  old  laws  of  oppression  and  protect  these 
little  people  whose  small  voices  are  not  heard  in  the  land,  but  who 
presently  will  make  or  mar  its  civilization. 

The  spirit  which  permeates  the  work  is  summed  up  in  the  words: 

This  is  heaven— to  help  the  beloved  who  are  helpless,  to  inaugur- 
ate great  reformations,  and,  impressing  certain  sensitive  and  respon- 
sive organisms,  push  them  forward  to  completion. 

To  progress,  there  is  no  other  heaven.    Hell  is  retrogression. 
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The  story  is  occult  and  will  appeal  to  the  uninitiated  in  our 
great  cities  who  are  eagerly  seeking  occult  truths.  Many  critics 
sneeringly  pronounce  this  passion  for  spiritual  and  occult  knowledge 
among  the  wealthy  a  "popular  fad."  I  do  not  regard  it  as  such. 
It  is  the  outcropping  of  hearts  hungry  for  something  grander, 
nobler,  and  truer  than  the  shallow  round  of  social  life  ofTers.  Some 
there  are  who  are  faddists,  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  majority;  they 
hunger  and  thirst  for  something  deeper  and  higher  than  the  frivolity 
of  social  life  or  the  empty  and  meaningless  platitudes  of  creedal 
religion.  Hence,  they  turn  to  occult  research  for  something  to 
satisfy  their  spiritual  hunger.  To  this  class  of  persons  this  work 
will  appeal  strongly.  One  cannot  but  regret,  however,  that  a  book 
which  contains  so  much  of  the  higher  truth  of  the  new  time  should 
not  be  stronger  in  a  literary  way,  although  I  think  it  is  up  to  the 
general  run  of  novels  of  society  life  of  our  time.  I  am  curious  to 
see  how  it  will  be  received.  To  serious  students  of  life,  grand  and 
noble  souls,  those  tcho  know  that  self  mastery  is  essential,  and  that 
the  concern  of  one  is  the  concern  of  all,  this  novel  will  be  tiresome  in 
its  i>ages  devoted  to  general  topics  and  tlie  butterfly  life  which 
thousands  of  self-absorbed  children  of  earth  are  living;  on  the 
otlior  liand  many  of  the  careless  lovers  of  the  general  society  novel, 
while  they  will  enjoy  the  lighter  chapters,  will  I  fancy  find  the 
high  and  ennobling  thouglits  sown  tliroughout  the  book  tiresome.  If, 
indeed,  they  understand  or  are  able  to  grasp  their  real  meaning. 
Yet,  as  before  observed,  there  are  thousands  of  children  of  wealth  in 
the  social  world  who  are  hungry  for  the  truths  which  this  book 
contains,  and  to  them  I  fancy  it  will  appeal. 

Here  are  some  lines  which  will  reflect  the  new  thought  of  our 
time  and  which  give  this  book  a  value  aside  from  the  ordinary 
society  novel.  They  are  words  of  one  who  has  been  a  student  of 
nature  and  her  mysteries  and  who  has  drawn  deeply  from  that  inner 
well  of  knowledge  which  speaks  of  the  divine  in  man: 

God  never  built  a  prison  for  a  world,  and  manacled  its  occupants, 

after  imbuing  them  with  aspiration  and  mentality. 

A  fury  might,  had  she  the  deiflc  and  creative  faculty;  but  furies 

are  destroyers.    None  but  the  living  God  creates  or  governs. 

***** 

And  what  He  has  created  lives  and  grows,  and  as  expressed 
in  man  blossoms  into  an  intellectual  profundity  which  unravels  the 
abstruse,  forcing  the  very  elements  to  serve  him  in  his  search  for 
truth.    And  the  laws  of  nature  aid  him  and  abet  him. 

God  has  set  His  seal  upon  His  children;  in  the  image  of  divinity 
has  he  shaped  them  and  their  attributes.  To  what  end,  then?  To 
the  end  that  they  shall  grasp  of  their  own  effort  and  volition  the 
eternal  secrets,  which  are  no  longer  secrets  if  He  solve  them. 

Eternal  progress  is  eternal  mysterj'  and  solution.  And  only  so 
can  men  become  as  God  in  likeness  and  similitude.  As  yet  they 
hce  but  the  shadows  of  His  reflex.  The  Christ  encouraged  research. 
"Seek  and  ye  shall  find.    Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened.** 
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The  prophets  were  fallible,  as  are  the  prophets  of  to-day.  As 
much  as  is  possible  God  constautly  reveals  Himself  and  many 
miracles  through  many  prophets,  whose  sensitive  organisms  pre- 

dilect  them  to  inspirational  prophecy. 

*  *  *  •  * 

There  are  miracles  to-day,  as  there  always  have  been,  such  as 
Christ  revealeil  to  His  disciples,  which  they  performed  in  accord- 
ance with  natural  laws,  and  which  many  men  of  many  ages  have 
performed,  having  faith  and  comprehension  of  this  immutable  but 
marvellous  law  of  psychics.    Christ  Himself  proclaimed  it— **And 

greater  things  than  these  shall  ye  do." 

***** 

To  give  each  ray  or  child  of  his  begetting  the  faculty  and  the 
opportunity— here  or  somewhere— of  hewing  its  career  of  individual 
conquest,  by  eternal  exploration  and  experimental  knowledge. 

There  can  be  no  knowledge  without  personal  experience  and  inves- 
tigation, no  achievement  without  effort,  no  eternity  of  fulfilment 
and  progression  without  ages  of  exi)erience  and  aspiration. 

The  extracts  quoted  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  author's 
style,  and,  as  before  observed.  I  believe  this  novel  will  prove  helpful 
in  dropping  high  and  noble  thoughts  in  minds  not  ready  to  read  a 
more  serious  work.  I  conclude  this  notice  by  quoting  the  closing 
paragraph  which  gives  a  hint  that  I  believe  to  contain  a  profound 
truth: 

It  may  well  be  that  in  heaven  there  is  no  "marrying  or  giving  in 
marriage"  in  any  accepted  sense  or  meaning.  But  that  there  is 
indubitably  a  love  so  great  and  indivisible  that  life  or  death  or  eter- 
nity itself  may  not  disrupt  or  wither  it,  that  love  Itself  proclaims 
which  has  survived  the  throes  of  time  and  defies  the  grave  to 
sever  it. 

It  may  well  be  that  such  alone  are  the  "marriages  made  in 
heaven"  or  of  which  heaven  takes  any  record. 

B.  O.  FLOWER. 

OUT  OP  THE  PAST.* 

This  is  not  only  an  interestli>g  but  an  instructive  book.  The  tale  is 
of  tlie  nature  of  an  allegory,  built  upon  the  basis  of  the  unending 
confiict  between  GockI  and  Evil.  Yet  It  is  so  skilfully  wrought  that 
tlie  story  itself  holds  the  reader's  interest  and  compels  his  admira- 
tion to  the  exclusion  of  the  thought  of  its  allegorical  nature. 

The  method  employed  in  the  telling  of  tlie  "Story  of  Gargya 
Balaki"  (chapters  2  and  3),  while  possibly  open  to  the  criticism  of 
prolixity,  has  been  carefully  planned  to  conform,  in  a  measure,  to 
the  line  of  Hindu  writing  as  found  in  the  "Hitopadesa"  and  in  the 
"Upanishads." 

In  those  chapters  he  has  outlined  the  possible  life  of  a  Brahmin 
of  the  earlier  times,  using  extreme  care  to  express  by  quotations 
the  laws  which  compelle<l  him,  as  a  conscientious  Brahmin,  to  pass 

•  ••  Out  of  the  Past,"  by  JS,  Aa90a  More,  Jr,    X*rice,  cJoUi  f  1.^5,  paper  00  waU. 
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thronirb  the  four  stages  known  as  the  **Brahmacarin,"  "Grihastha," 
**Vanapra8tha/'  and  "Sannyasiu.'*  These  quotations  are  taken  from 
the  **Four  Vedas/*  "Hindu  Institutes"  (or  **Laws  of  Menu"),  the 
**Upanishads,"   "Bhagavad-Gita,"  etc. 

In  chapter  4  he  has  pictured  the  several  experiences  of  the  soul 
In  its  various  transmigrations  after  death,  as  described  in  the 
**Upanishads,"  and  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  "Sankhya 
JCarika." 

The  words  ascribed  to  the  Buddha  have  been  taken  from  the 
"Dhammapada"  and  other  writings  of  his  early  disciples. 

In  every  instance  the  author  has  made  it  a  rule  to  correctly  illus- 
trate his  quotations  by  placing  them  in  their  proper  environments. 
If  the  reader  should  care  to  combine  information  with  what  pleasure 
he  might  derive  from  the  story,  he  will  find  that  information  given  to 
accord  with  the  belief  of  the  orthodox  Brahmin. 

Two  young  men,  college  graduates,  go  to  India.  Their  guide  was 
bitten  and  killed  by  a  cobra.  One,  being  left  alone  while  his  com- 
rade was  gone  for  help,  went  into  a  cavern,  where  he  had  a  grew- 
some  experience  with  a  cobra,  which  he  conquered.  There  is  tlie 
suggestion  all  the  time  that  the  cobra  Is  a  human  being*s  soul  thus 
incased  as  a  punishment  Then  he  found  in  the  pillow  of  a  mummy, 
over  wliich  the  reptile  had  seemed  to  keep  guard,  old  writings, 
which  he  took  to  a  native  priest  to  translate. 

The  translation  indicates  that,  from  the  Hindu  point  of  view, 
wouien  are  "the  cause  of  all  trouble,"  etc.  It  is  done  in  (Hindu) 
biblical  style  and  has  many  Hindu  words.  The  great  sage  who 
uidte  the  manuscript  once  went  to  ludra  to  get  advice  about 
women,  having  cursed  his  wife  "because  the  fiies  troubled  him  in 
the  morning."  He  then  remarks  naively,  "Yet  could  not  Indra 
lielp  me,  for  women  are  subtle  in  wickedness  beyond  his  curing." 
Indra  recommends  him  to  go  to  a  still  wiser  god,  and  takes  him 
tlirough  space  to  a  mountain  hundreds  of  miles  higli  where  the 
iiiiingo  trees  were  miles  higli.  Tliere  he  is  given  the  Holy  Manu- 
script to  read,  and  reads  (and  intidcntuUn  icritcs  into  it  what  he  sonyht) 
as  to  the  conduct  and  duty  of  wives.  The  author  indicates  in  foot- 
note, and  later  on  elaborates  the  idea,  that  this  was  the  way  the 
l)riests  originate<l  Tlie  law  of  burning  wives  on  husb-.inds'  graves— 
"Suttee."  "Thereupon  I  showed  them"— the  householders  who  came 
lirst  to  learn— **the  verse  as  it  was  change<l,  and  they  rejoiced 
(haufjing  each  his  own  book;  and  we  all  agreed  to  teach  the  doctrine 
throughout  the  land,  and  to  call  it  Sute  or  Suttee— it  is  revealed." 
"So  they  gave  me  many  presents  and  great  riches,  and  returned 
encli  to  his  home.  For  truly  women,  if  taught  the  Suttee,  will 
think  more  of  their  husbands  living  than  dead.  Verily  it  will  make 
the  husband's  life  precious  unto  tliem." 

Tli^rc  f\^nQ>V9  a  WQll-argueU  satire  on  tbe  sltuatloa,   To  a  religious 
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mind  It  would  possibly  be  very  serious.  To  me  it  Is  exceedingly 
amusing  and  is  good  logic.  Tben  heresies  arose,  and  It  was  said 
"Man  had  written  the  Vedas!"  also  that  "Woman  could  attain  beati- 
tude through  her  own  petty  moralities."  "And  the  women  were 
drunken  with  liberty."  He  then  explains  how  he  secured  the  first 
victim  for  Suttee  and  how  inspiring  and  noble  was  the  sight,  and 
how  the  pricfits  had  presents  as  a  result.  The  book  has  many  wise 
"sayings"  of  Hindu  origin.  It  symbolizes  much  that  is  as  true  in 
America  as  he  makes  it  seem  with  the  Hindu,  with  Vishnu,  or  with 
Om.  Man  tries  to  bind  woman  to  him  by  force,  and  at  and  for  his 
pleasure,  but  ever  and  always  the  real  woman  eludes  him,  and  he  is 
not  happy  with  the  shell  he  secures  by  force  and  artifice.  She  does 
not  leave  him.  but  he  sees  scorn,  contempt,  pity,  and  distrust  ever 
in  her  eyes.  Her  voice  is  gentle;  she  submits  when  she  must,  but  he 
knows  that  he  has  pot  secured  what  he  sought.  He  knows,  without 
knowing  why,  that  he  has  lost  the  spirit  in  compelling  the  action 
of  womanhood.  Yet  he  does  not  understand.  Much  of  It  reminds 
one  of  Oliver  Schrelner*s  "Dreams."  An  Idea  of  the  fascinating 
style  of  the  book  may  be  indicated  by  a  quotation: 

I  was  Gargya  Balakl,  the  twlce-bom  man,  and,  with  Uma.  I  had 
reached  the  place  of  the  cave.  The  chamber  was  finished,  and  I 
was  returning  from  It  to  where  she  lay  asleep  under  a  tree.  In 
my  hands  were  a  roll  of  strips  of  cotton  cloth,  and  a  bamboo  bottle, 
containing  a  liquid  wax.  Before  this  my  dream  was  Indistinct,  liazy, 
like  a  foggy  monilng  on  the  water.  Impressions  of  form,  of  color, 
of  motion,  came  to  me  suddenly  and  fragmeiitarlly,  as  sea  waves 
appear  from  the  fog  to  break  at  (mr  feet.  But  when  I  reached  Uma, 
and  bent  over  her  In  hopeless  passion,  I  suffered  as  no  woman  had 
made  me  suffer  In  all  my  actual  past  as  Maurice  Amllon.  The  love 
of  my  dream  was  the  agony  of  a  strong,  resolute,  unscrupulous 
man,  hopeless  yet  purposeful.  Even  as  I  dreamt,  I  wondered  at  my- 
self, as  one  will  In  a  dream,  and  realized  that  the  feeling  was  deeper, 
more  passionate  than  I  had  ever  known. 

One  moment  of  suffocating  Intensity,  then  I  had  her  boimd  hand 
and  foot,  Immovable,  and  as  I  turned  backward  her  tongue,  to 
Imprison  the  five  vital  airs,  she  opened  her  eyes.  She  seemed  to 
understand  what  I  was  doing,  to  fathom  the  depths  of  my  passion, 
and  I  perceived  not  only  scorn  but  triumph  In  her  gaze.  For  an 
Instant  It  unnerved  me  and  I  was  powerless  to  move,  to  think,  so 
like  the  agony  of  death  was  the  bodily  pain  I  suffered.  But  strength 
came  to  me,  and  I  wound  the  cloth  alxnit  her  and  would  not  see 
her,  yet  I  felt  her  look.  And  as  I  wound  wrap  by  wrap,  an  Inward, 
exultant  cry  arose  from  my  heart.    "She  Is  mine,  mine,  mine!" 

It  was  a  horrible  dream  and  I  strove  to  waken  from  It;  but  I 
could  not.  I  was  (largya  Balakl,  desperate,  hungering,  yearning 
Gargya  Balakl,  who  loved  and  would  not  lose. 

I  crleil  aloud,  saying,  "I  will  not  look  at  her,"  but  could  not  resist 
the  impulse  to  meet  her  gaze.  And  then  I  would  have  given  any- 
thing to  have  missed  seeing  her  expression,  so  terrible  was  it  in 
blended  pride,  pity,  and  triuruph. 

In  one  of  his  visions  With  the  gods,  a  voice  said,  "These  are  all 
the  inventions  of  man,  of  avaricious,  bigoted,  priestrcreating  man." 
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"It  wan  the  saddest  voice  I  had  ever  heard."  His  punishment 
begins:  '*The  soul  of  the  Hindu  priest  passed  into  the  body  of  the 
cobra,"  "and  the  woe  of  my  punishment  seemed  to  stretch  through 
the  years  that  were  gone,  and  forever  into  the  future." 

Finally  the  young  American  student  secures  the  mummy  of  the 
Hindu  girl  he  had  found  in  the  cave  and  tal^es  it  to  New  York  to 
see  if  he  can  revive  it  according  to  his  dream  and  the  instructions 
contained  in  the  paper  he  had  found  in  the  cave,  and  had  translated. 
Thence  he  goes  with  **it"  and  his  sister  to  the  mountains  of 
Colorado.  Then  we  have  the  description  of  the  experiments  in  fol- 
lowing out  the  Hindu  priest's  method  of  restoration  of  life.  Interest 
is  weU  sustained,  and  the  probableuess  of  the  whole  thing  made  to 
appear.  She  is  made  to  live,  but  is  Uke  a  little  child— she,  the  wise 
Uma.  Then  begin  the  long  watch  and  wait  for  memory  and  Intelli- 
gence to  develop  or  return.  The  development  of  his  theory  of  a  dead 
and  living  bralB»ln  one  head  Is  Interesting,  unique.  The  mingling 
of  "holy  writ,"  of  various  gods  and  bibles,  In  awakening  brain 
is  tnily  well  done  and  effective.  As  he  watches  her  development, 
misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  calling  her  back  to  life  stir  him; 
"I  was  beginning  to  realize  what  it  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  human  being."  One  day  he  told  her  of  a  part  of  his  life 
hi  India. 

"Do  not  stop,"  she  said  wistfully.    "You  make  me  see  many- 
things." 

I  thought  of  the  well  at  Cawnpore,  and  its  memorial  garden,  of 
the  garrulous  old  soldier  from  whom  I  had  the  story  of  the  massa- 
cre; and  I  related  to  her  Incidents  of  the  mutiny,  when  life  was  a 
little  thing,  and  men  and  women  rose  superior  to  death,  coveting  it 
as  a  relief  from  Indescribable  horrors.  I  pictured  to  her  the  "Massa- 
cre Ghaut,"  where  I  had  sat  and  translated  the  story  of  Gargya 
Balakl.  The  yellow  Ganges  had  been  pleasant  to  me;  Its  low  banks 
more  sightly  than  where  the  bushes  had  masked  the  boats  that 
were  covered  with  luxuriant  shrubbery,  and  nowhere  were  they 
served  to  decoy  the  English  soldiers  from  their  miserable  fort.  For 
the  first  time  Uma  heard  of  Nana  Sahib's  treachery  to  those  who 
had  received  him  after  as  a  welcome  guest  She  heard  of  the  days 
of  heat  and  carnage,  of  pestilence  and  thirst,  and  how  the  confiding 
English-  forgot  their  sufferings  in  their  joy  over  the  deliverance 
Nana  had  planned  only  for  their  destruction.  I  told  how  the  men 
filled  the  boats  they  believed  would  save  them;  and  of  the  crash  of 
ambushed  cannon,  the  roil  of  musketry,  the  death  cries,  the  death 
silence.  I  could  not  touch  upon  the  indescribable  ending  of  that 
awful  drama,  when  women  and  children  were  butchered,  and  cast 
indiscriminately  Into  the  well  from  the  bloody  house.  Yet  I  told 
her  of  Havelock's  men,  trying  In  spite  of  floods  and  heat,  and  the 
odds  against  them,  to  force  a  way  to  their  relief,  and  how  they  wept 
when,  too  late,  they  reached  the  well,  and  swore  vengeance,  and 
treasured  hairs  from  the  slaughtered  women  and  children  to  keep 
them  to  their  vows. 

Then  I  spoke  of  a  lady  I  met  in  Cawnpore.  Her  hair  was  white, 
her  face  very  gentle,  her  voice  noticeably  soft.  She,  too,  had  passed 
through  the  furnace  of  these  summer  months,  when  hope  was  gone; 
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aud  once  she  and  her  husband  had  promised  each  other  fliat  the 
last  two  shots  from  bis  pistol  should  be,  one  for  her  and  one  for  him. 
Then  I  would  have  stopped  but  Uma  said: 

"Your  words  are  full  of  strength.  They  send  strange  heats 
through  me.  Everything  seems  larger,  and  life  nobler,  while  you 
speak.    Death  is  not  fearful  when  we  use  it  to  befriend  us." 

He  touches  in  a  new  and  fascinating  way  the  idea  of  the  trans- 
ference of  thought— of  the  action  of  one  mind  upon  another.  The 
girl  recites  indiscriminately  from  the  newly  learned  Bible  and  the 
half  forgotten  Vedas  : 

"Christ  said:  *But  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not  evil;  but  who- 
soever shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also.' " 

**Buddha  said:  *When  a  good  man  is  reproached,  he  is  to  think 
within  himself,  These  are  certainly  good  people  since  they  do  not 
beat  me.  If  they  begin  to  beat  him  with  fists,  he  will  say,  They  are 
mild  and  good  because  they  do  not  beat  me  with  clubs.  If  they 
proceed  to  this,  he  says.  They  are  excellent,  for  they  do  not  strike 
me  dead.  If  they  kill  him,  he  dies  saying,  How  good  they  are  in 
freeing  me  from  this  miserable  body!' " 

The  story  preserves  throughout  the  idea  that  whether  in  India  or 
America,  whether  2500  years  ago  or  to-day,  whether  under  Buddha 
or  Christ,  woman,  as  sister,  wife,  or  mother,  is  ever  and  always  an 
automaton.  Man  is  the  world,  the  **  lord,"  the  "  master,"  the 
"teacher";  she  is  ever  and  always  his  pupil  and  slave.  He  lives  for 
and  because  of  himself— she  for  and  because  of  him.  Whether  inten- 
tionally or  not,  the  author  shows  also  that  most  of  her  sorrows 
and  sufferings  and  many  of  man's  are  due  to  this  single  fact— the 
dog-like  faithful  confidence  and  belief  in  and  obedience  to  his  will— 
the  obliteration  of  her  individuality.  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  this 
thought  or  intention  is  in  the  author's  mind,  but  that  it  is  the  effect 
left  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  undoubted. 

HELEN  H.  GARDENER. 


A  WOMAN  WHO  DID  NOT.* 

This  is  a  noyel  having,  so  far  as  I  can  understand,  no  conceivable 
good  purpose  and  therefore  no  excuse  for  existence.  It  has  not  even 
the  merit  of  good  or  commendable  literary  style.  Its  tone  throughout 
is,  I  think,  immoral,  and  whatever  lesson  its  pages  may  teach  will  be 
bad,  more  or  less  degrading  to  the  reader  of  either  sex.  The  book  is 
an  insult  to  decent,  intelligent  womanhood,  and  it  Is,  or  should  be, 
therefore,  also  an  Insult  to  decent.  Intelligent  manhood.  Its  heroine 
toys  with  the  morally  doubtful,  and  Its  hero  explicitly  regards  virtu- 
ous living  as  too  monotonous,  and  vice,  If  gilded,  as  a  pleasant  refuge 
from  ennui,  C.  SELDEN  SMART. 


•  "  A  Woman  Who  Did  Not,"  by  Victoria  Crosse.    Cloth ;  price  f  1.    Roberts  Broth- 
ers, Boston,  Mass. 
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THE   LAND    OP    NADA. 

This  book  may  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure  by  the  young. 
The  story  is  wholesome  and  improving  and  the  perusal  of  it  will 
strengthen  the  moral  fibre  of  the  youthful  reader.  The  land  here 
described  is  a  land  of  genii,  fairies,  and  goblins  over  whom  rule  a 
kind-hearted  if  somewhat  dull-witted  monarch,  King  Whitcombo, 
and  his  lovable  consort,  Queen  Haywarda,  who  had  a  "sweet  way 
of  mothering  everything  and  everybody."  This  good  king  and 
queen  had  an  only  son,  Prince  Tinieheart,  a  lad  of  fourteen,  who 
unfortunately  was  blind;  but  he  was  the  happy  possessor  of  a  violin 
which  a  fairy  had  given  him  at  his  birth.  He  acquired  so  complete 
a  mastery  of  this  magic  instrument  that  "by  the  witchery  of  his 
harmonies  he  sent  wild  thrills"  through  his  absorbc<l  and  breathless 
audience.  These  "exultant  thrills  became  so  ecstatic  that  they 
trickled  and  dropped  off  in  round  beads  of  gold"  out  of  which  the 
goblins  made  all  sorts  of  beautiful  things.  This  skill  of  the  prince 
In  discoursing  sweet  music  is  turned  to  fine  account  by  the  author  in 
the  sequel. 

Visitors  from  neighboring  lands  fre(iuented  the  court  of  King 
Whitcombo  and  Queen  Haywarda.  Among  these  Prince  Arthur, 
Prince  Kneebaby  and  his  two  sisters,  the  Princesses  Helen  and 
WImpsy,  who  were  respectively  six  and  seven  years  old,  were 
especially  welcome.  How  Prince  Arthur  was  the  means  of  bringing 
great  happiness  to  the  royal  family  Is  related  In  a  very  entertaining 
way. 

As  one  reads  of  the  beauty  and  resources  of  the  I^and  of  Nada,  one 
no  longer  wonders  that  King  Whitcombo  and  Queen  Haywarda  were 
led  to  give  up  their  home  in  their  native  land— the  home  of  a  long 
line  of  ancestors— and  seek  to  develop  a  land  so  rich  in  possibilities. 
A  balmy  climate  and  gorgeous  flowers  increased  tlie  attractiveness 
of  this  wonderful  land,  and  here  for  years  they  lived  a  delightful 
life,  until  in  the  lapse  of  years  a  great  sorrow  came  to  them.  The 
few  menial  offices  were  performed  by  goblins.  When,  for  instance, 
the  king  desired  buttermilk,  Ingram  would  liasten  to  the  meadow 
where  grazed  the  graceful  cattle  watched  ov€»r  by  fairies,  and, 
approaching  a  pale-white  cow,  would  obtain  the  desired  beverage  by 
using  the  magic  song: 

Gentle  Seafoam,  soft  as  silk. 
Give  the  king  the  buttermilk. 

By  similar  magic  songs  Babe  would  get  delicious  milk,  rich  cream, 
and  excellent  butter  for  the  queen's  table.  But  ordinary  mortals 
who  Inhabited  the  town  had.  in  those  days  as  so  often  In  our  days, 
to  be  content  with  the  blue  milk  of  Harebell,  the  pale-blue  cow. 


*  *'  The  Land  of  Nada,"  by  Bonnie  Scotland.    Pp.  115 ;  cloth  75  cents,  paper  25  cents. 
The  Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 
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GiUia,  however,  a  cow  whose  body  was  the  color  of  crushed  straw- 
berries, yielded  the  most  wonderful  products,  products  that  are 
toothsome  to  the  most  fastidious  youngsters. 

The  beauty  of  the  land  of  Nada  was  enhanced  by  a  bewildering 
variety  of  trees,  **  forming  a  vast  breadth  and  ii^eaith  of  sloping 
orchards  and  shady  groves."  In  the  centre  of  the  garden  stood  a 
strangely  curious  tree  that  yielded  a  bountiful  supply  of  three  differ- 
ent kinds  of  lemonade.  This  tree  was  the  cause  of  trouble,  as  once 
upon  a  time  was  another  tree  that  grew  in  a  still  fairer  garden. 
From  other  trees  delicious  fruits  were  canned  and  preserved  in  a 
truly  remarkable  way.  But  the  most  wonderful  tree  was  the 
genealogical  tree  that  stood  before  the  queen's  window.  In  its 
branches  grew  seats  like  swinging  chairs,  where  the  king  and  queen 
and  Prince  Trueheart  would  sit  for  hours,  the  parents  describing  to 
the  blind  prince  the  great  variety  of  beautiful  things  they  saw, 
while  he  in  turn  would  charm  them  with  sweet  music  from  his 
violin;  and  **as  the  soft  strains  from  the  little  magic  instrument 
floated  through  the  air,  the  very  birds  paused  to  listen  and  ceased 
their  carols." 

The  full-dress  parade  of  hens  resplendent  with  all  the  vivid  hues 
of  the  rainbow  from  deepest  purple  to  palest  lavender,  "drilled  by 
gay  and  martial  roosters  of  the  same  hue  as  the  divisions  of  which 
they  had  clmrge,"  is  an  episode  that  children  will  particularly  enjoy. 

But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  event  that  occurred  in  this  land 
of  wonders  is  yet  to  be  mentioned.  Amid  the  branches  of  the  won- 
derful genealogical  tree  where,  as  has  been  said,  the  king  and  queen 
and  I*rince  Trueheart  passed  many  delightful  hours,  there  grew,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  wonderfully  beautiful  cradle  that  the  fairies 
decorated  as  only  fairies  can;  and  into  it  "one  little  blue-eyed  darling 
fluttered  downward  —  down,  down,  down  —  until  the  soft  white- 
robed  form  nestled  within  the  cradle  rocking  there  in  the  boughs 
of  the  genealogical  tree."  Under  direction  of  the  faiiy  queen  the 
flowers  in  an  exquisitely  melodious  song  haileil  the  advent  of  the 
babe.  Kings  and  queens,  fairies  and  goblins,  came  from  far  and 
near  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  beautiful  little  Princess  Dorothy. 

How  this  enchanted  land  was  shut  off  from  other  lands  and 
securely  guarded  by  a  monster  genie;  how  the  genie  Strictum- 
taskum-trabajo,  the  servant  of  the  lemon  tree  and  the  guardian  of 
the  underground  goblins,  instigated  by  the  lemon  tree  brought 
trouble  upon  the  land;  how  the  enchanted  hawks  Instructed  by  this 
wicked  goblin  spirited  away  little  Dorothy;  how  Aunt  Hope  consoled 
the  queen ;  how  Prince  Trueheart  earned  gold  for  the  redemption  of 
his  sister;  how  Dorothy,  after  being  well  cared  for  by  a  tender- 
hearted goblin  maiden,  was  finally  restored;  and  how  several 
betrothals  were  happily  celebrated;  lo,  is  not  all  this  and  very  much 
more  recorded  in  this  delectable  little  volume?. 
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Nor  is  the  book  devoid  of  humor.  Even  older  readers  will  smile 
as  they  read,  to  learn  that' there  was  not  perfect  equality  in  Nada; 
some  could  have  lemonade;  some,  only  picnic  lemonade,  or  circus 
lemonade.  The  ladies  there,  too,  observed  the  fashion  of  wearing 
"very  full  sleeves  to  their  gowns,  so  large.  Indeed,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  enter  church  doors  sideways."  And  it  will  doubtless  occa- 
sion surprise  that  under  the  lovely  Haywarda  society  was  broken 
up  into  sets.  "The  hens  were  of  different  colors,  and  each  remained 
in  her  own  set.  This  is  the  reason  that  when  they  wished  to  sit 
they  fell  Into  the  way  of  calling  it  set,  because  they  were  so  particu- 
lar about  going  outside  of  their  own  circle.'* 

The  typographical  execution  of  the  volume  is  admirable.  The 
healthy  tone  pervading  the  story  will  be  noted  with  pleasure  by 
parents  who  select  their  children's  reading  with  scrupulous  care. 
The  book  will  be  an  acceptable  present  to  any  child  whose  taste  has 
not  been  perverted  by  devouring  sensational  stories. 

E.  H.  WILSON. 

ROBERTA.* 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  the  market  is  to-day  flooded  with 
cheap  and  trashy  literature.  But  It  Is  also  true  that  never  before 
were  so  many  noble  men  and  women  endeavoring,  through  the 
medium  of  either  the  novel  or  works  of  a  more  serious  character,  to 
uplift  humanity  and  rescue  the  submerged  tenth,  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  hideous  Injustice  of  our  so(?ial  laws,  and  bringing  before 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  willing  to  see,  the  wrongs  which  exist 
in  our  midst,  l)ut  which  tlie  easy-going  sophists  who  are  not  willing 
to  see,  comfort  themselves  by  believing  to  be  necessary  evils. 

One  of  these  noble  writers  is  Miss  Blanche  Fearing,  who  is 
already  known  to  the  public  through  her  works,  "The  Sleeping 
World,"  "In  the  City  by  the  Lake,"  and  other  volumes.  But  In 
"Roberta,"  the  work  now  under  consideration,  Miss  Fearing  has  sur- 
passed all  her  previous  efforts.  To  my  mind,  it  Is  one  of  the  strong- 
est social  novels  which  has  appeared  since  Victor  Hugo  wrote  his 
masterpiece,  "Les  Mlserables."  Indeed,  while  not  being  In  any 
sense  of  the  word  imitative,  the  history  of  Roberta  Green,  the 
heroine  of  the  book,  Is  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the  hero  of 
"Les   Mlserables,"  Jean  Valjeau. 

The  scene  of  the  story  Is  laid  In  the  new  Chicago,  or  the  Chicago 
which  sprang  from  the  ruins  of  the  great  fire  of  Oct.  9,  1871. 
Roberta,  the  heroine,  Is  the  daughter  of  simple,  honest,  Industrious 
working  people,  although  her  father,  John  Green,  Is  superior  In 
thought  and  refined  feeling  to  the  average  worklngman.    For  his 

*  "  Roberta,"  by  Blanche  Fearing.  Cloth ;  pp.  424 ;  price  $1.  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co., 
Chicago,  lU. 
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little  "Berta"  he  cherishes  a  love  that  is  almost  akin  to  worship, 
and  his  ambition  for  the  child,  who  is  beautiful,  with  gentle,  winning 
ways  and  a  great  love  for  books,  is  that  she  should  have  a  fine 
education.  Johnny  Green,  as  his  fellow-workmen  called  him,  had 
never  studied  political  economy;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  iron  law 
of  wages;  yet  he  realized  in  a  blind  way  that  something  was  wrong 
in  our  social  economy,  which  prevented  him,  despite  years  of 
steady,  unflinching,  hard  work  from  providing  what  was  necessary 
for  the  comfort  and  education  of  his  family. 

When  Roberta  was  fourteen  years  old,  her  father  was  killed  by 
falling  from  the  scaffolding  on  one  of  those  modern  structures  of 
our  large  cities  which  rejoice  in  the  name  of  "sky-scrapers."  And 
now  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  little  family- -there  were  three 
other  children,  the  youngest  a  mere  babe— devolved  upon  Roberta, 
on  whom  her  mother  had  always  leaned  for  support  and  advice, 
notwithstanding  her  tender  years.  The  little  girl  who  had  hitherto 
been  shielded  from  contact  with  the  rough  and  unfeeling  world  was 
forced  to  go  into  a  factory,  in  order  by  her  slender  earnings  to  help 
keep  the  family  from  starvation.  The  author  thus  describes  her 
new  surroundings: 

One  of  a  long  row  of  pale,  silent  girls,  most  of  whose  ages  ranged 
from  twelve  to  twenty,  though  there  was  one  middle-aged  woman, 
and  two  with  iron-gray  hair  and  bent  slioulders,  and  one  little  girl 
who  could  not  have  l)een  more  than  nine,  unless,  indeed,  she  had 
been  stunted  like  a  plant  taken  from  the  garden  while  it  is  yet 
young  and  tender,  and  thrust  into  a  dark  cellar,  Beila  sat  day  after 
day  bent  low  over  the  heavy  jackets,  toiling  i)atiently  up  and  down 
the  long,  monotonous  seams,  never  speaking  to  her  neighbors,  unless 
it  was  to  borrow  a  needleful  of  thread,  for  the  girls  furnished  their 
own  needles  and  thread. 

The  large  room  was  ill-lighted  and  ill-ventilated.  The  ceiling 
was  low,  and  black  with  smoke  and  dirt.  The  air,  besides  being 
laden  with  lint  and  dust,  was  saturated  with  a  confusion  of  odors 
which  the  most  sensitive  olfactories  would  have  analyzed  and 
classified  with  difficulty,  pre<lomlnant  among  which  were  the  impure 
exlialations  from  a  thnmg  of  half-starved,  unwashed  human  bodies 
(and  many  of  them  were  mere  bodies;  the  souls  having  shriveled 
away  or  become  altogether  worm-eaten),  bad  sewerage,  and  the  hot, 
sickening  steam  from  the  penny  soup  kitchen  in  the  basement,  where 
most  of  the  employees  took  their  midday  meal. 

The  floor  trembled  with  the  jar  of  heavy  machines,  whose  cease- 
less roar  and  rumble  would  have  baffled  any  attempt  at  conversation 
had  not  the  rules  of  the  establishment  prohibited  all  talking  among 
employees.  The  monotonous  thunder  of  the  machines  was  varied 
a  little  l)y  the  dull  thud  of  the  pressers*  irons. 

At  noon  when  they  flocked  to  the  soup  kitchen,  and  at  night 
after  work  when  they  were  putting  on  their  wraps,  the  girls  some- 
times talktMl  together,  but  their  conversation  consisted  chiefly  of 
bitter  execrations  upon  their  employers,  expressions  of  discontent 
about  their  work,  and  coarse  jesting  and  bantering  about  their  male 
acquaintances.  And  what  wonder?  Of  what  shall  we  talk  if  not 
of  the  things  of  which  we  think,  and  of  what  shall  we  think  if  not 
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of  the  curious  pattern  of  circumstances  and  events  falling  hourly 
from  the  roaring  loom  of  life,  at  which  destiny  sits  feeding 
the  vital  threads?  Shall  we  think  of  lofty  sentiments  in  noble 
tragedies  which  we  have  never  read,  or  of  the  faces  of  Madonnas 
in  the  Louvre  or  the  Pltti  which  we  have  never  seen,  or  of  "The 
Messiah'*  of  Handel,  or  "The  Elijah"  of  Mendelssohn,  which  we 
have  never  heard?  For  the  most  part  we  speak  as  we  think,  and  we 
think  as  we  are,  and  we  are  largely  what  our  conditions  in  life  have 
made  us,  for  it  is  a  rare  soul  that  can  be  much  above  its  conditions. 
To  be  sure,  there  is  a  power  within  us  designed  to  enable  us  to 
change  or  modify  the  environment  into  which  we  are  bom,  but 
mighty  are  the  external  forces  with  which  it  must  contend. 

Amid  these  surroundings  Bcrta,  who,  in  spite  of  being  a  poor 
man's  child,  had  from  birth  been  accustomed  to  clean  and  wholesome 
conditions,  soon  sickened  of  typhoid  fever,  and  was  taken  to  the 
hospital.  Here  she  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  those  ghouls 
under  the  semblance  of  women,  who  seek  victims  among  the  young 
and  innocent  of  their  own  sex.  This  woman  managed  to  prevent 
Berta*s  having  any  communication  with  her  mother,  and  as  soon  as 
she  was  permitted  to  leave  the  hospital  took  her  to  her  own  home, 
and  for  the  furtherance  of  a  deep-laid  scheme  of  fraud  and  swind- 
ling married  her  to  her  son.  In  a  short  time,  however,  both  mother 
and  son  were  arrested  for  swindling,  and  Berta  with  them.  On 
being  questioned  she  claimed  to  be  the  wife  of  the  son,  but  both 
mother  and  son  laughed  her  claim  to  scorn,  declaring  that  they  had 
taken  her  from  the  hospital  to  act  as  a  maid.  Roberta  was  then  dis- 
charged. She  returned  to  her  home,  where  the  mother  w^as  trjing 
to  support  herself  and  her  little  ones  by  taking  in  washing.  Here 
the  child  of  fifteen  soon  bec*ame  a  mother,  and  henceforth  had  to 
endure  obloquy  and  reproaches,  wliich  in  her  youth  and  ignorance 
of  the  cruelty  of  the  world  she  did  not  even  comprehend.  In  order  to 
relieve  her  mother's  burdens,  as  soon  as  she  was  able  Berta  sought 
work  and  obtained  a  situation  as  maid  with  a  wealthy  but  vulgar 
and  coarse-minded  woman. 

During  all  this  time,  however,  Roberta  was  being  utterly  meta- 
morphosed from  the  timid,  loving,  winsome  child,  who  used  to 
nestle  at  her  father's  knee  when  the  day's  work  was  done  and  read 
to  him  or  talk  with  him.  The  author  describes  the  change  which 
had  taken  place,  not  only  in  the  outward  form,  but  in  the  soul: 

She  stood  before  the  full-length  mirror  and  contemplated  herself. 
Somehow  that  strange,  unfamiliar  self  had  become  a  great  mystery 
to  her.  What  was  it  she  beheld?  Not  tlie  pale,  timid  little  girl  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  meet  on  such  occasions,  but  an  erc<'t,  flnely- 
developtMl  figure,  dark,  restless,  resentful  eyes  that  looked  out  fear- 
lessly and  defiantly,  lips  and  cheeks  deeply  dyed  with  the  jrlowlng 
carmine  of  healthful  youth,  this  rich  coloring  heicrhtenlng  the  daz- 
zling whiteness  of  the  skin,  and  the  whole  sot  oflT  by  a  crown  of 
Jet-black  ringlets,  clustering  round  the  face,  whose  chief  expression 
was  of  vague  discontent  and  undefined  strength.  The  whole  atti- 
tude of  the  erect,   finely-proportioned  figure,   head   up,  shoulders 
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back,  arms  folded  across  the  chest,  and  one  foot  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  other,  expressed  resistance.  Unconsciously  to  herself  she  had 
been  interrogatin;?  life,  and  when  the  soul  begins  speaking  to  life 
with  interrogation  points,  look  for  a  sharp  controversy.  The  soul 
is  likely  to  be  perplexed  and  grieved,  and  life  is  likely  to  be  put 
to  much  confusion,  like  a  reluctant  witness  whose  answers  are 
inconsistent  and  contradictory. 

While  in  the  service  of  the  woman  referred  to  Berta  incurred  her 
displeasure  and  after  a  shower  of  abuse  was  ordered  to  leave  the 
boose,  and  without  the  month's  wages  which  was  due  her.  Before 
leaving  she  had  occasion  to  go  into  her  mistress*  room,  where  she 
saw  a  heap  of  jewels  lying  in  an  open  casket.  Smarting  under  the 
abuse  which  had  been  heaped  upon  her,  and  remembering  that  the 
woman  had  refused  to  pay  her  what  was  justly  hers,  the  thought 
flashed  across  her  mind  that  she  would  pay  herself  with  some  jof 
these  jewels.    Our  author  says: 

Poor  ignorant  child!  What  did  she  know  of  crime  and  its  con- 
sequences? What  conception  had  she  of  the  miglit  and  majesty  of 
the  law,  reaching  forth  its  strong  arm  persistently  and  resistlessly 
to  lay  hold  of  its  violators?  What  did  she  know  of  the  distinctions 
iH'tween  rol)l>ery  and  burglary,  between  grand  and  petty  larceny? 
What  did  she  know  of  the  felonious  taking  and  carrying  away 
descrril>ed  In  the  statute?  She  simply  knew  that  she  was  suffering 
from  the  evils  (lee<lH  of  others;  that  she  had  not  consciously  sinne<l, 
and  yet  tliat  she  liad  been  cruelly  and  unjustly  punished;  that  the 
vulgar  and  wicked  could  pave  their  way  with  gold  and  jewels 
wherever  they  chose  to  go;  that  wealth  made  theft  simply  sharp 
practice,  licentiousness  simply  fast  living;  that  money  closwl  the 
eyelids  of  justice,  and  laid  the  finger  of  silence  upon  the  lips  of 
public  opinion.  She  was  vaguely  conscious  of  all  these  things,  and 
as  she  hhtahI  at  the  jewels  consciousness  of  her  own  wrongs  grew 
stronger,  and  her  apprehension  of  right  and  duty  as  applied  to  her 
own  conduct  fainter  and  weaker.  It  is  often  so  with  us  all.  The 
strokes  of  injustice  which  we  receive  are  apt  to  paralyze  our  own 
s<*ns<*  of  justice.    This  is  e8i)ecially  true  of  youth  and  ignorance. 

With  her  breath  coming  quickly  and  her  cheeks  burning,  Berta 
thrtist  her  lingers  into  the  casket  and  closed  them  over  some  of  the 
gems.    Then  she  fled. 

Then  begins  a  career  which  carries  the  reader  along  with  breath- 
less Interest,  and  which,  as  before  observed,  bears  a  wonderful 
resemldanre  In  many  respects  to  that  of  Jean  Valjean.  Berta's 
regeneration  l>egins.  as  did  Jean  Valjean's,  through  meeting  with 
one  of  those  pure,  lofty  souls  who,  like  the  good  bishop  In  "Les 
Mlserables,"  fulfil  the  ideal  of  the  Christ  life.  Roberta  becomes  a 
bcautlftd  character,  beloved  and  influential,  and  devotes  her  Influ- 
ence and  means  to  uplifting  suffering  humanity. 

The  book  Is  essentially  a  powerful  plea  for  justice  and  equality 
Of  opportunity— the  watchwords  of  to-day.  It  Is  a  strong  arraign- 
ment of  a  social  system  which  inevitably  makes  criminals,  and  then 
relentlessly  hunts  to  death  the  victims  of  its  own  blind  fatuity. 
The  burning  question  of  the  reciprocal  duties  of  labor  and  capital 
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is  fairly  and  Judicially  handled,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
quotation,  which  aptly  illustrates  the  author's  impartial  and  unbi- 
ased treatment  of  this  subject.  An  erratic,  but  large-souled  and 
philanthropic  young  lawyer,  one  of  the  finest  individualities  in  the 
book,  is  about  to  embark  in  a  cooperative  enterprise,  and  before  the 
inauguration  of  the  scheme  he  thus  addresses  those  who  are  to  be 
associated  with  him  In  the  work: 

**My  fellow- work  men,  I  trust  we  shall  never  lose  the  feeling  of 
fellowship  which  now  exists  among  us,  the  feeling  of  fraternal  love 
and  confidence  necessary  to  a  cooperative  scheme  like  ours.  It  is 
not  a  scheme  to  build  up  one  man's  fortunes  under  the  guise  of  a 
scheme  of  philanthropy  for  other  men.  I  am  furnishing  the  capital; 
you  are  furnishing  the  labor— we  will  share  the  profits  equally. 

"My  fellow-workmen,  we  ail  know  that  labor  has  been,  and  is 
being,  grievously  oppressed,  but  in  our  efforts  to  secure  justice  for 
ourselves,  let  us  not  lay  upon  ourselves  the  guilt  and  obloquy  of  the 
same  errors  for  which  we  have  condenmed  our  oppressors.  Let  us 
not  take  the  weapons  from  their  hands  simply  that  we  may  use 
them  ourselves  as  they  have  done.  I  have  heard  many  among  my 
fellow-workmen  declare  that  the  rich  have  made  their  millions  from 
the  sweat  of  the  workingman.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  in 
this  matter.  Suppose  two  of  your  number  were  to  go  together,  and 
suppose  one  of  them  should  manipulate  his  purchase  with  so  much 
wisdom  and  sagacity  as  to  become  wealthy,  while  the  other,  lacking 
wisdom  and  foresight,  should  make  nothing,  would  j'ou  say  that  the 
one  Is  not  entitled  to  the  reward  which  his  superior  sagacity  has 
earned?  Men  buy  and  sell  labor,  and  if  one  who  buys  the  labor  of 
his  fellows,  uses  it  with  more  sagacity  than  another,  shall  he  have 
no  right  to  the  results?" 

"Aye,  but,"  growled  one  dark-browed  man,  "if  he  buys  it  for  less 
than  half  it  is  worth,  then  profits  by  what  he  has  ground  out  of  the 
poor  workingman?" 

"That  is  too  often  true,  but  not  always.  I  believe  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  become  rich  without  injustice  to  other  men.  We  are 
not  all  born  with  business  sagacity,  any  more  than  we  are  all  born 
with  a  talent  for  music  or  painting.  What  I  believe  is  this,  that 
while  a  man  has  a  right  to  all  he  honestly  acquires  through  his 
own  industry  and  sagacity,  as  soon  as  he  acquires  more  than  he 
requires  for  his  own  reasonable  pleasure  and  comfort,  the  surplus 
becomes  in  his  hands  a  trust  fund  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  fellow-men. 
He  is  declared  by  the  divinest  moral  law  to  be  a  trustee  for  human- 
ity. His  wealth  is  his  to  use  as  he  sees  fit,  but  he  is  bound  to  use 
it  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men. 

•'Liberty  sits  in  the  land  of  her  choice,  weeping  over  the  unhappy 
condition  of  her  favorite  children.  Labor  and  Capital,  who  were 
wedded  by  divine  authority  in  the  beginning,  but  are  now  alienated 
and  divorced  from  each  other.  Never  will  liiberty  hold  up  her 
head  and  turn  toward  humanity  a  serene  and  unclouded  brow,  till 
she  has  seen  her  beloved  children.  Capital  and  Labor,  kneeling 
before  her  with  clasped  hands,  and  the  world  has  echoed  with  the 
music  of  their  reconciling  kiss.  And  this  happy  day  of  peace  will  not 
come  until  the  majority  of  men  and  women  have  become  capable 
of  surveying  these  great  questions  from  every  point  of  view,  until 
capital  can  consider  them  from  the  standpoint  of  labor,  imtil  you, 
my  fellow  workingmen  and  women,  are  able  to  consider  them  from 
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the  standpoint  of  the  capitalist,  for  labor  is  often  as  unwise  and  as 
unjust  in  its  methods  as  it  is  possible  for  capital  to  be.  Let  us 
embark  in  this  now  venture  with  the  determination  to  be  nothing 
if  we  are  not  Just." 

The  author  presents  many  different  phases  of  life,  and  an  unusual 

number  of  finely-drawn   characters.     The    courtroom    scenes   are 

graphic  in  the  extreme,  and  the  most  careless  reader  cannot  fail  to 

notice  that  they  are  portrayed  by  an  initiate  in  the  mysteries  of  the 

law.    And  such,  indeed,  is  the  case,  for  Miss  Fearing  is  a  lawyer  of 

marked  ability,  and  it  is  said  has  never  lost  a  case  entrusted  to  her. 

The  work  is  not  only  deeply  interesting  as  a  novel,  and  excellent 

from  a  literary  point  of  view,  but  it  is  bound  to  have  a  permanent 

place  in  our  literature  as  a  noble  plea  for  truth,  for  justice,  and  for 

the  right.  / 

/  MARGARET  CONNOLLY. 

A    NEW    DEPARTURE.* 

In  this  remarkable  book  whose  author  hides  modestly  behind 
three  initials,  one  finds  not  onijr  a  theory  as  to  creation  and  con- 
scious life,  but  many  theories  found  in  ail  the  bibles  and  all  the 
different  schools  of  thought  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
although  no  quotations  are  made  except  from  the  English  version  of 
the  Ezra  Bible.  All  are  cunningly  dovetailed  together  with  much 
ingenuity,  and  put  forth  with  a  calm  assumption  of  certainty,  cal- 
culated to  carry  conviction  to  most  readers  not  too  well  rooted  in 
their  own  beliefs  to  hazard  a  new  departure  in  any  direction.  To 
such  as  these  our  author  must  be  addressing  himself  when  he 
asks  (p.  10): 

Hut  although  we  may  say  "We  have  all  the  light  that  ever  was  or 
ever  sliall  be,"  can  we  thus  prevent  the  rising  of  the  sun?  .  .  . 
Unbelief  affects  only  the  people;  it  is  powerless  to  change  the  plan 
of  an  omniscient  God. 

"Much  of  the  opposition  which  Jesus  encountereil,"  continues  our 
author,  "arose  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  Jews  to  'purge  out  the 
old  leaven.'  "  So  It  did,  just  as  In  these  days,  every  one  who  essays 
to  lead  the  masses  out  into  wider  fields  and  to  take  a  new  departure 
from  the  land  of  bondage  in  which  they  have  so  long  dwelt,  finds 
the  race-thought  so  strong  In  them  that  he  cannot  move  them  nor 
"do  many  mighty  works  there,  because  of  their  unbelief." 

And  yet  this  book  can  hardly  be  called  dogmatic,  for  In  all  the 
two  hundred  pages,  the  first  person  singular  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun is  not  once  found,  relating  to  the  author.  This  Is  surely  as 
remarkable  as  anything  about  the  book.  In  these  days  when  nearly 
everyone  who  has  received  a  little  Instruction  in  some  particular 
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"cult"  or  has  been  given  some  notes  of  lectures  or  lessons,  hastens 
to  appear  before  the  public  as  an  eminent  occultist  or  a  profound 
scliolar,  anxious  to  enlighten  the  world  at  once  as  to  the  mysteries 
of  the  ages.  Our  unknown  author  has  not  done  this,  at  any  rate, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  while  the  book  shows  that  he  or  she  must  have 
read  or  heard  many,  many  lessons,  keeps  resolutely  in  the  back- 
ground, and  having  put  forth  in  the  introduction  the  twenty-four 
points  which  are.  to  be  elucidated,  proceeds  to  carry  on  the  work 
with  the  steady  aim  and  vigorous  swing  of  a  master  builder,  "hew- 
ing to  the  line,  no  matter  where  the  chips  may  fall.** 

.  The  truth  which  lies  between  the  lines  of  all  the  bibles,  that  the 
union  of  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom  (the  mind  of  God)  is  creative 
power,  is  found  in  every  chapter  of  this  "New  Departure,"  particu- 
larly in  the  Introiluction.  Verj^  busy  men  and  women,  people  who 
are  learning  or  have  learned  to  live  in  the  eternal  now,  ''redeeming 
the  time,  because  the  days  are  evil,"  and  striving  to  be  useful  in 
hastening  the  "New  Time"  of  which  the  earnest  editor  of  the 
ARENA  dreams  so  fondly,  will  probably  read  only  the  Introduction 
and  perhaps  the  prophecy  anent  the  year  2,000  (pp.  220-228),  and 
thus  get  at  the  gist  of  the  book  without  taking  time  to  follow  all 
the  rest.  But  students  of  all  sorts  of  religious  teachings;  believers 
In  tlie  "eternal  reality  of  religion,"  all  who  have  time  and  inclina- 
tion for  research  into  various  beliefs;  Catholics,  Protestants,  Budd- 
hists, Swedenborgians,  Mental  and  Spiritual  Healers,  Spiritualists, 
Theosopliists,  and  even  Gnostics  will  find  between  the  covers  of  the 
"New  Departure"  food  for  thought  and  the  uplift  which  comes 
with  any  attempt  to  fix  the  "mortal  mind"  on  things  unseen,  "eter- 
nal in  the  heavens." 

The  twenty-fourtli  proposition  (p.  17)  of  the  three  understandings 
seems  to  be  the  key  to  the  whole  subject; 

The  first  does  not  recognize  mind  as  governing  matter;  the  second 
deals  with  the  power  of  material  mind  over  mattei«— therel)y  in  a 
measure  controlling  it,  thus  giving  people  "whereof  to  glory,  but  not 
before  God";  the  third  is  the  gift  of  the  Lord,  even  discernment  of 
the  infinite  Wisdom  and  of  the  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  restore 
His  creation.  The  first  underetanding  entered  with  Adam,  and  has 
always  governed  the  majority.  The  second  arises  at  intervals;  the 
third  exists  in  an  epoch  of  Light.  Moreover,  the  second  is  the  germ 
whence  springs  "the  spirit  of  antichrist"— the  violent  opposition  to 
Truth;  that  opposition  prevailed  in  the  latter  days  of  the  first  epoch. 
Jesus  referred  both  to  those  governed  by  the  firet  understanding 
and  by  the  sei'ond,  when  he  said:  "If  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  unto 
them,"  .  .  .  and  "done  among  them  the  works  which  none  other 
man  did,  they  had  not  iiad  sin";  for  they  would  not  have  been  con- 
scious of  a  higher  Wisdom.  But  when  that  Wisdom  was  made 
known  **they  had  no  cloak  for  their  sin  if,  after  having  seen,  they 
hated  both  Him  and  His  Father."  During  an  epoch  of  Light  they 
that  take  up  the  cross— the  opposite  understanding  from  the  material 
—are  "baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  [spiritual  perception],  and  with 
fire,"  the  Truth  that  destroys  error  and  brings  at-one-ment  with  the 
Infinite. 
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The  Interpretation  of  symbols  (second  chapter);  the  explanation 
of  the  medltatorshlp  of  Jesus  (p.  29);  the  description  of  the  thought- 
process  used  in  mental  healing  (p.  57  and  note  p.  6G);  the  chapter  on 
Creation,  all  are  very  full  of  occult  meaning,  if  read  aright,  for  as 
the  author  pertinently  asks:  "Why  do  we  cling  so  persistently  to  the 
letter  and  scorn  the  idea  of  there  being  a  hidden  meaning  therein?" 

All  depends  upon  the  point  of  view  and  the  spirit  in  which  one 
searches: 

He  who  looks  always  for  that  which  Is  crooked,  will  see  and  call 
all  things  crooked;  he  who  looks^always  for  the  good,  the  pure,  the 
true,  and  the  straight  will  And  these  always.  He  who  aims  to 
brighten  and  uplift  the  soul  through  Spirit  will  find  the  Spirit; 
he  who  looks  only  for  the  cunning  and  selfishness  of  the  animal 
will  find  fellowship  only  with  the  animal. 

To  these  latter  people  the  book  before  us  will  be  of  no  interest, 

but  they  will  pronounce  it  mere  "Words,  words,  words,"  like  this 

reviev^ 

JULIA  A.  DAWLEY. 


WHICH  WAY,  SIRS,  THE  BETTER?* 

The  strike  is  not  an  innovation.  Labor  organizations  have  devised 
new  modes  of  caiTying  on  a  strike  that  they  may  tlie  better  effect 
their  purpose  until  a  strike  has  become  a  kind  of  inherent  civil  war; 
but  the  thing  Itself  Is  not  a  novelty  to  the  student  of  history. 
Egyptian  taskmasters  oppressed  Hebrew  laborers  until  a  command- 
ing genius  organized  his  aflilcted  fellow-countrymen  and  led  tliom 
forth  from  their  bondage,  leaving  their  oppressors  to  their  own 
devices.  And  everj'  school  boy  has  read  the  story  of  the  secession 
to  the  Sacred  Mount.  The  Senators  of  Rome,  whose  saving  com- 
mon sense  seldom  failed  them  in  an  emergency,  sent,  not  an  arme<l 
host  to  compel  submission,  but  their  shrewdest  orator  to  persuade 
the  commonalty  to  return;  and  the  concessions  made  augmented  the 
power  of  Rome.  Indeed  strikes  have  been  as  It  were  mile-posts 
along  tlie  highway  of  civilization. 

The  modem  strike,  however,  whether  It  be  undertaken  to  obtain 
an  advance  or  to  resist  a  reduction  in  wages;  to  gain  shorter  hours 
or  to  prevent  longer  hours;  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  union  men 
or  to  hinder  the  employment  of  non-union  men;  to  regulate  tlie  mode 
of  manufacture  in  various  w^ays;  or  to  assist  strikers  li)  otlier 
branches  of  industry.  Is  often  characterized  by  pei*sonal  violence  and 
wanton  destruction  of  property.  A  free  man  lias  the  right  to  refuse 
to  work  for  the  wages  proffered.  But  surely  no  intelligent  person 
can  admit  that  he  has  the  right  to  say  an  equally  competent  work- 
man shall  not  exercise  his  right  to  accept  the  wages  offered.    As 
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the  laborer  is  under  no  compulsion  to  remain  in  tlie  employ  of  a 
certain  capitalist,  said  capitalist  should  be  free  to  conduct  his  busi- 
ness affairs  according  to  his  best  Judgment.  When  laborers,  how- 
ever hard  their  lot  may  be,  resort  to  license  and  crime  to  achieve 
their  end,  they  necessarily  lose  the  sympathy  and  forfeit  the  respect 
of  those  who  long  to  see  the  condition  of  the  worlcingman  improved. 
Some  may  think  that  the  excesses  of  stril^ers  are  Justifiable  on  the 
ground  that  only  so  can  they  hold  their  own  against  capitalists  who 
by  whatever  means,  obtain  legislation  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
class,  regardless  of  its  effects  upon  the  laboring  class.  But  two 
wrongs  cannot  make  one  right;  there  is  a  better  way.  There  is 
properly  no  place  for  strikes  in  a  state  when  life  is  so  complex 
as  it  is  to-day  in  every  highly  civilized  community. 

But  strikes  are  not  only  barbarous,  they  are,  also,  enormously  ex- 
pensive. Statistics,  however  carefully  collected  and  tabulated,  can 
give  only  a  partial  account  of  the  great  cost  of  labor  warfare.  In 
the  report  of  Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Labor,  the  loss  of  wages  from  1881  to  July  1,  1894,  is  put  at 
1163,807,866,  and  the  loss  to  employers  by  strikes  during  the  same 
period  is  estimated  at  $82,590,386.  These  figures  show  that  the 
wage-earners,  who  can  least  afford  it,  lose  twice  as  much  as  the 
capitalists.  But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  capitalist, 
though  reduced  it  may  be  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  may  regain 
his  lost  business;  the  laborer  not  only  loses  his  wages,  but  frequently 
his  position.  The  sufferings  endured  by  the  innocent  victims  of  the 
strike  both  during  its  progress  and  after  the  conflict  is  ended  are  too 
intangible  to  be  represented  by  dollars  and  cents. 

It  is  believed  that  most  strikes  are  due  to  false  economic  theories. 
When  capitalists  and  wage-earners  alike  clearly  grasp  the  economic 
principle  so  thoroughly  established  by  Lord  Brassey  that  high-priced 
labor  is  the  cheapest  and  low-priced  labor  the  dearest  when  quantity 
and  quality  of  manufactured  product  is  taken  account  of,  it  will  be 
evident  to  all  that  labor  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with  capital  and 
that  capital  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the  interests  of  labor.  When 
true  views  obtain  regarding  the  mutual  dependence  of  capital  and 
labor,  we  may  hope  for  a  cessation  of  strikes. 

The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  besotted  ignorance  of 
the  majority  of  laborers  in  those  branches  of  industry  most  subject 
to  strikes.  How  dense  this  ignorance  is  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
following  colloquy  quoted  from  the  book  under  review: 

"And  how  does  yez  loike  auld  Bilden's  tin  per  ciut  squaze?" 
"You  mean  the  reduction,"  replied  Michael. 

"Faix,  an*  what  ilse  could  I  be  afther  uamin*  of  it?  I  don't 
dignifoy  it  by  the  name  of  reduction;  it  sounds  too  rasplctable; 
I  call  it  squaze,  for  that's  what  it  mains,"  answered  Tatrick. 

"Well,  I  haven't  had  time  to  consider  the  matter  fully.  It  is  some- 
thing to  think  about  before  making  up  one's  mind." 
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'To  tbink  aboot,  to  consader?  Faix,  and  in  what  condation  is  a 
mon  to  consader  whin  seein'  he  hasn't  a  cint  in  his  poclcet,  a  score 
against  him  at  me  friend's,  Master  Schlausser,  and  an  impty  mail 
barrel  to  home  for  Bridget  and  the  childers.  Why,  mon,  who  can 
think  and  consader  under  such  circumstances?'* 

**But,  Patrick,  every  question,  you  know,  has  two  sides  to  it,  and 
should  not  be  decided  too  hastily,"  answered  Michael,  conciliatorily, 
seeing  the  rising  ire  of  his  excitable  colaborer. 

***Twosoides  to  it*  Faix,  to  Taddy  Murphy  and  Bridget  a  quistion 
of  a  tin  per  cint  squuze  by  auld  Bilden  has  but  one  soide,  and  that's 
the  soide  of  I*addy  and  Bridget.  But  come,  Moike,  have  a  glass  o' 
beer.    My  throat's  dry  as  a  whustle  a  considerin'." 

If  the  majority  of  employees  were  so  intelligent  as  the  'following 
speaker  all  labor  ditticulties  would  be  easily  adjusted.  Note  the 
saneness  of  the  man: 

"The  Lord  help  us,  Mary,"  answered  Michael.  "I  have  plead  and 
urged  a  return  to  work,  even  at  the  reduction,  until  I  am  become 
an  object  of  suspicion  among  the  rest  of  the  workmen,  although, 
God  knows,  wages  were  low  enough  before,  and  I  had  hoped  that 
the  reduction  would  not  long  be  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Belden,  and 
that  we  would  not  be  idle  more  than  a  week  or  two  at  the  furthest" 

And  to  his  wife  who  asks  if  there  is  reason  for  the  reduction,  he 
replies: 

"I  only  know  this,  that  by  the  latest  quotations  of  the  iron  market 
there  is  a  decline  in  the  prices  of  such  products  as  are  made  in  these 
mills.  Money  is  a  little  close;  besides,  by  the  failure  of  Scroggs  & 
Co.  and  Anderson  Bros.,  Mr.  Belden  has  been  delayed  In  collecting, 
if  he  has  not  lost,  large  bills  due  him  by  these  firms.  I  know  this 
from  what  I  overheard  at  the  oftice  of  the  works  yesterday  In  a 
conversation  between  two  of  the  bookkeepers,  and  while  I  cannot 
well  afford  a  reiluction,  yet  I  would  rather  suffer  it  than  have  the 
mills  close  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Mr.  Belden  has  always,  so  far 
as  I  know,  acted  honorably  with  his  workmen,  and  I  do  not  think 
would  require  a  reduction  unless  circumstances  absolutely  demanded 
it" 

But  unfortunately  such  as  he  have  very  little  Influence  when  a 
strike  is  imminent.  The  following  extract  represents  much  more 
truly  the  difllculties  that  beset  both  employer  and  the  more  intelli- 
gent workmen: 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "wull  ye*8  lis'cn.  Ye's  committee"  (accent 
on  the  last  syllable)  "has  called  ye's  together  on  vei^y  Important 
business.  Ye's  have  seen  the  notices  up  In  the  mills,  say  In'  that 
ye's  must  be  takln'  less  wages.  Now  It's  for  ye's  to  spake  yer  moln's. 
Es  fur  me,  an'  I'm  a-thlnkln'  I'm  spakln'  the  moln's  of  a  mojorlty  of 
ye's  (If  mlstakln  I'll  stand  corrected),  I'm  a-makln'  no  slch  con- 
cessions." 

"Falx,  an'  that's  me  molnd,"  shouted  Patrick  Murphy. 

"Hould  yer  tongue,  ye  blatherln'  fool,  while  I'm  a-spakln'.  I  was 
a-sayln*  to  ye's  whin  Interrupted,  I'm  a-makln'  no  slch  concessions. 
If  John  Blldln  can't  run  his  mills  without  a-grlndln'  tin  per  cint  off 'n 
me  wages  the  ould  machine  may  stand  till  kingdom  cum.  Now, 
what  does  ye's  say?'' 
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This  senseless  harangue  voiced  the  sentiments  of  the  majority  of 
the  laborers.  But  Michael  Durant  was  determined  to  prevent  hasty 
action  if  possible,  and  watching  his  opportunity  he  arose  and  spoke 
as  follows: 

**I  fully  appreciate  the  situation  and  the  importance  of  the  action 
we  may  take  to-night  in  the  matter  before  us,  and  its  probable  effect 
upon  our  Interests  as  workingmen.  For  six  years  1  have  worked 
in  these  mills,  and  liave  known  many  of  you  for  a  much  longer  time, 
and  I  regret  very  much  the  occasion  of  our  being  called  together. 
Of  one  thing  I  am  confident  we  must  all  testify,  and  that  is  to  the 
uniform  kindness  of  Mr.  Belden  toward  us  in  the  years  past.  I 
think  I  know  something  of  the  history  of  the  man,  left  an  ()ri>han  at 
an  early  age,  and  who,  as  a  poor  boy,  earned  his  living  by  working 
in  a  mill.  He  is,  therefore,  not  a  stranger  to  the  wants  of  a  working- 
man,  and.  I  believe,  in  his  prosperity,  he  has  not  forgotten  them." 

**An  upstart,  nothin*  but  an  upstart;  where  did  he  git  his  monny?" 
shouted  Patrick  Murphy. 

**Shut  your  trap,  you  beer-logged  fool!'*  answered  another  to  this 
interruption. 

"Order!'*  demanded  the  chairman. 

"Yes,  order!  order!"  shouted  a  dozen  voices  in  unison. 

Michael  proceeded:  "This  is  the  first  time  since  I  came  here  that  a 
reduction  has  been  asked.  Payment  of  wages  lias  been  always 
promptly  made,  often  at  great  personal  inconvenience  to  Mr.  Belden, 
and  1  cannot  but  believe  that  this  reduction  would  not  be  asked  were 
it  not  that  some  stress  of  circumstances  demanded  it,  and  of  which 
we  are  ignorant.  I  move,  therefore,  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  confer  with  Mr.  Belden  in  this  matter." 

The  committee  was  appointed.  Mr.  Belden  gave  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  the  reduction.  They  admitted  that  they  were 
aware  of  the  truth  of  much  that  he  said  but  demanded  that  his  state- 
ment should  be  supported  by  an  inspection  of  his  books  by  com- 
petent men.  When  Mr.  Belden  learned  that  this  demand  was  their 
ultimatum,  he  dismissed  the  committee  with  these  words: 

"Then  your  union  is  making  a  condition  that,  I  can  assure  you, 
will  never  be  submittal  to  as  long  as  1  inin  these  works,  and,  until 
modified  further  conference  is  useless.    So  good-day,  gentlemen." 

When  the  committee  made  their  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
assembly,  the  more  conservative  strongly  urged  further  negotiations, 
but  in  vain.  The  strike  occurred.  Lives  were  lost.  The  mills  were 
closed  for  months;  and  all  but  a  few  of  the  more  conservative  and 
trustworthy,  who  were  retained  to  care  for  the  property,  received  an 
indefinite  discharge.  Thus  had  reason  been  "drowned  in  Ignorance, 
intelligence  bogged  in  stupidity,  and  questions  of  the  greatest  Im- 
port decided  by  petty  jealousies."    After  months  of  weary  waiting: 

Springtime  came  at  last,  and  with  its  bursting  buds,  springing 
grasses,  and  blooming  flowers,  came  renewed  health  and  strength 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  works  at  Beldendale.  He  longetl  again  for 
the  activities  of  business  life,  and  as  he  walked  about  the  deserted 
mills,  with  their  smokeless  stacks,  rusted  rolls,  and  silent  engines, 
be  matured  his  plans,  and,  in  imagination,  pictured  the  vast  struc- 
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ture  throbbing  again  witli  a  new  life  of  productive  vigor.    In  further- 
ance of  his  plans,  he  had  printed  and  distributed  the  following: 

*To  My  Old  Employees  and  Other  Workingmcn: 

"I  invite  you  to  a  conference  on  Monday,  April  30,  at  two  o'clock 
P.  M..  at  my  mills.  All  who  desire  work  are  cordially  invited  to  be 
present. 

"JOUN  BBLDEN." 

The  remaining  pages  of  this  fine  story,  a  story  that  instructs  as 
well  as  entertains  the  reader,  elucidate  the  author's  "better  way," 
a  way  founded  on  the  basis  of  profit-sharing.  Mr.  Martinis  solution 
of  this  complex  and  difficult  problem  would  work  admirably  with 
the  Michael  Durants;  but  the  Patrick  Murphy s— what  shall  be  done 
with  them?  It  is  not  easy  to  reason  with  a  man  whose  actions  are 
swayed  by  the  part  of  him  that  lies  below  the  diaphragm.  For  such 
as  these  there  seems  to  be  no  place  in  Mr.  Martin's  system,  for  he 
says,  "the  shiftless,  Intemperate,  and  careless  have  been  gradually 
weeded  out  by  the  changes  of  time."  Thus  the  problem,  after  all, 
is  not  solved  by  our  author.  And  yet  his  fine,  clean,  straight  story 
goes  to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  great  issues  of  the  day,  and  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  productive  of  great  good;  for  the  book  will  be  read 
by  thousands  who  would  not  look  between  the  covers  of  a  scientific 
work  on  an  economic  (juestion.  And  readers  will  discern  that  in  the 
author's  view  no  antagonism  exists  between  capital  and  labor,  but 
only  between  the  few  unscrupulous  capitalists  and  unreasonable 
laborers. 

The  w^riter  regards  the  lK>ok  as  a  substantial  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  social  and  economic  questions,  and  predicts  for  it  a 
wide  and  fruitful  circulation.  If  only  the  two  classes  of  strife  pro- 
moters—the employers  who  seek  not  the  way  that  makes  for  peace 
and  the  labor  leaders  whose  stock  in  trade  consists  in  collisions 
between  employers  and  their  workmen— could  be  Induced  to  read 
Mr.  Martin's  book  in  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  Saul  was  after  his 
arrest  on  the  way  to  Damascus  by  the  heavenly  messenger,  the 
devil's  theory,  "Get  all  you  can  in  every  transaction  and  give  no 
more  than  you  must,"  would  speedily  be  superseded  by  the  Christ- 
theorj',  "Take  heed  that  you  get  no  more  from  your  neighbor  in  any 
transaction  than  he  can  safely  give  you,  and  give  him  as  much  in 

return  as  you  safely  can." 

E.  H.  WILSON. 
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PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AMERICA'S 

SEVEN  GREAT  POETS. 


Pakt  II. 


I.     Conversations   with   Walt  Whitman,   by    Horace    L. 

Tkaubkl. 

I  group  together  here,  without  reference  to  superficial 
literary  unity,  some  desultory  but  important  notes  derived 
from  conversations  had  with  Walt  Whitman  in  the  few 
months  preceding  his  death. 

Much  of  Whitman's  life  had  been  stormy.  He  lived  to 
see  the  storm  dying  if  not  dead.  He  felt  in  his  later  days 
that  he  had  produced  indubitable  eifects.  He  never 
doubted  of  final  acceptance.  But  he  was  scarcely  prepared 
to  have  positive  evidences  of  recognition  appear  in  his  life- 
time. "The  world  moves  at  a  faster  pace  than  of  old,"  he 
reflected;  **its  instruments  of  movement  are  prompt  and 
numerous:  the  harvest  is  hastened.''  I  remember  that  he 
avowed  himself  in  this  wav:  "I  am  here  at  last.  Fiom  1855 
until  the  last  few  veais  I  wondc^red  if  I  had  vet  arrived.  I 
am  here  to  stay."  Then,  as  if  to  anticipate  any  possible 
charges  of  egotism,  he  would  explain:  **But  I  am  more  than 
I.  What  am  I  but  an  idea,  spirit? — a  new  language  for 
civilization?  What  am  I  but  vou,  what  are  vou  again  but 
this  same  I?" 

Whitman  did  not  de(»eive  himself.  He  acquiesced  in  the 
terms  of  opposition.  lie  never  wished  to  b(»liev<»  what  the 
plain  facts  of  every  day  denied.  He  met  every  negative 
with  a  welcome.  He  was  grateful  for  objections  and  a 
generous  host  to  all  visiting  objectors.  H(^  was  a  good 
listener  but  an  unwilling  controversialist.  He  was  the  last 
man  in  a  controversy  and  the  first  out.  He  gave  his  "God- 
bless-3'ou"  even  to  dissent. 
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Old,  physically  a  wreck,  bodily  much-sufToring,  baffled 
each  day  in  atteu)i)ts  to  acquit  himself  of  ai)pointed  labors, 
he  could  say  to  me  every  nij^ht  and  every  morning:  **I  shall 
be  happy  till  you  come  again  and  hapi)y  when  you  come." 
And,  commenting  upon  his  utter  i)hysical  depletion,  he 
would  laugh  and  remark:  **\Ve  accept  these  terms  for  our 
bodies  only:  the  escape  is  certain." 

Whitman  felt  content  in  his  achievements.  Yet  he  would 
also  without  bias  review  his  career.  Let  me  cite  here  an 
item  of  his  talk  which  I  transcribed:  **I  see  nothing  to  re- 
gret. I  have  not  always  been  satisfactorily  expressed.  On 
the  whole,  with  most  of  my  arrows,  I  have  reached  my  mark. 
If  there  is  any  mistake  at  all — any  lack  of  full  emphasis  any- 
where— it  is  in  what  I  have  written  in  behalf  of  the  criminal, 
outlawed,  discredited  classes.  I  might  have  said  more  for 
these — made  my  sympathy,  hospitality,  more  manifest. 
But  I  guess  I  will  be  understood.'^ 

Whitman  assented  to  this  statement,  "to  the  last  word," 
as  I  made  it  to  «a  third  i)erson  in  his  presence:  **The  'Leaves' 
are  not  to  be  readily  or  carelessly  accepted.  The  impres- 
sion, so  generally  adverse,  at  first  blunt,  sharpened  later 
into  a  challenge,  grows  by  degrees  by  the  law  of  its  own 
violence  until  criticism  exhausts  the  possibilities  of  keen 
and  subtle  impeachment.  But  after  this  entrance-price  is 
paid  there  ensue  other  plK»nomena  to  those  who  have  per- 
severed. Reading  the  book  continuously,  breathing  its 
atmosphere,  its  drift  will  eventually  appear  as  in  a 
flash.  Now,  this  experience  is  not  decisive  at  all  points, 
but  it  affords  a  satisfactory  basis  determining  your  future 
relations  to  the  book.''  Whitman  said:  **I  want  you  to 
write  that  down  and  i)rint  it  sometime."  Again,  he  would 
declare:  **This  idea  that  we  call  our  own  will  make  its  own 
audienc(^     Tt  will  grow  by  the  taste  of  itself." 

Almost  the  last  counsel  Whitman  addressed  to  me  had 
reference*  to  the  relations  snstain(»d  bv  him  to  the  literarv 
guild:  "The  ^Leaves'  are  not  a  literary  ex(»rcise  or  a  lesson 
in  literary  values  and  ])roportions:  they  are  crude  imprints 
from  the  life,  in  which  all  valuations  and  proportions  are 
recognized  but  whose  primary  ])ovv(^r  is  resident  els(»where 
than  in  the  art-impulse."  And  he  frequently  intimatcnl  that 
this  was  "in  etfect  th(»  key  of  the  tem])Ie":  "above  the  belief 
about  things  is  the  seeing  them." 

One  night  we  talked  of  immortalitv.  *'I  was  asked  to-dav 
whether  your  beli(»f  in  immortality  persisted." 

"What  did  vou  answer?" 

"T  said  that  if  immortality  depended  upon  your  or  any 
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man's  belief  in  it  you  could  not  believe.    I  said  that  immor- 
tality is  seen  and  felt.    I  said  that  you  see  and  feel  it." 

He  cried:  '*Anien!"  Furthermore,  he  asserted,  as  in 
effect  he  had  done  on  another  occasion  to  Nelly  O'Connor, 
when  she  asked  him  the  direct  question  whether  he  '*felt 
sure"  of  immortality:  **1  do:  I  am  sure  of  it:  the  doors  are 
all  taken  off,  the  walls  are  all  down,  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder."  And  when  he  spoke  of  immortality  it  was  not  as 
of  something  which  "in  a  certain  contingency''  might  *'be 
withdrawn"  but  as  of  a  universal  law  whose  circle  had  no 
outside.  The  day  before  he  died  he  made  this  memorable 
remark:  *'There  is  no  bad  in  the  final  analysis — there  is  no 
shadow,  no  grief,  no  antagonism:  every  man,  understanding, 
dares  look  every  other  man  square  in  the  eye." 

Whitman's  personal  manners  were  eminently  compli- 
mentary. You  felt  that  he  was  master  of  himself  and  that 
he  demanded  the  same  self-mastery  of  you.  He  desired  no 
mastership.  When  he  said  a  wise  thing  you  were  apt  to 
feel  that  you  heard  yourself  talking.  He  was  mystic  and 
mechanic.  His  wagon  may  have  been  hitched  for  all  neces- 
sary occasions  to  the  most  illustrious  stars  in  the  firmament, 
but  the  burdens  it  carried  in  the  intervals  were  reminiscent 
of  earth-uses  and  employed  for  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
prophetic  interests  of  man.  In  his  personal  atmosphere 
commonplace  and  genius  felt  an  equal  welcome.  He  con- 
ferred no  titles. 

There  was  no  egotism  in  Whitman.  There  was  the  con- 
sciousness of  great  personal  power.  He  exerted  this  power 
to  general,  not  personal,  ends.  If  he  said  "I"  was  it  not 
equally  the  part  and  duty  of  every  other  to  say  **I"  and  to 
make  for  themselves  all  the  claims  he  could  make  for  him- 
self? He  would  not  onlv  sav  for  himself,  **I  and  mv  father 
are  one,"  but  he  would  insist  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
perfection  of  his  chiim  that  he  should  also  say,  "You  and 
your  father  are  one,"  and  that  you  should  say,  "I  and  my 
father  are  one.'' 

This  will  bear  witness  to  his  oriental  spirit:  *There  are 
argnmcuis  against  iuimortality  but  there  is  no  vision  of 
denial.  Did  it  never  occur  to  some  people  how  little  way 
argument  would  carry  them?  how  short  the  term  of  life  of  a 
thing  proved  by  what  is  called  logic?" 

Whitman  delighted  in  men  and  women  who  took  hold  of 
life  with  both  hands.  He  read  books  and  papers  multi- 
fariously, and  he  ])romptly  and  unsparingly  separated  what 
was  reflected  and  incidental  from  what  was  vital  and  in- 
destructible.    He  wrote  a  great  book.     Yet  he  insisted  by 
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this  very  book,  and  in  all  private  mention  of  it,  that  he  could 
not  be  understood  until  the  man  ttack  of  the  book  had  been 
embraced. 

Whitman  never  derided  art  He  sternly  moulded  it  into 
forms  suited  to  his  message.  He  never  denied  the  value  of 
formal  scholarship.  He  only  contended  that  it  was  ranked 
by  what  was  spontaneous  and  creative.  He  believed  in 
books.  He  consciously  produced  an  immortal  book.  But 
he  held  that  books  owed  their  life  to  men  as  sunbeams  to 
suns.  He  befieved  in  art.  But  he  pointed  out  the  not  novel 
but  often  ignored  or  forgotten  fact  that  art  divorced  from 
life  is  dead.  He  protested  to  the  last  that  his  message  was 
on  no  side  negative.  The  opinion  that  he  read  little  seems 
generally  accepted.  He  read  much.  But  he  was  never 
cheated  by  books.  He  could  instantly  detect  the  point  at 
which  the  written  chapter  broke  faith  with  life.  The 
counterfeit  sparkle  of  juggled  words  received  the  instant 
stamp  of  his  disfavor. 

Whitman's  fondness  for  the  generic  word  "America"  has 
been  and  is  misunderstood.  To  him  America  was  not  a 
geographical  name  or  a  political  institution  but  a  spirit.  If 
he  spoke  familiarly  of  America  and  of  democracy,  making 
these  household  words  and  gods,  identifying  one  with  the 
other,  declining  to  consider  the  possibility  of  their  separa- 
tion, it  was  not  in  any  alienating  spirit.  He  conceived  of 
America  at  all  times  as  having  ideally  at  heart  the  interests 
of  all  races.  By  those  who  only  superficially  read  or  knew 
him  he  was  taken  as  the  apologist  and  boasting  trumpeter 
of  current  political  methods  and  policies.  He  was  awake  to 
all  the  needs  of  experience.  He  did  not  disdain  the  steps  by 
which  ends  are  accomplished.  But  he  never  swore  that  the 
step  was  the  end.  Having  infinite  faith  and  boundless 
vision  he  had  infinite  and  boundless  patience.  America, 
democracy,  were  only  in  small  part  political.  The  political 
was  the  superficial.  Underlying  the  sensational  features  of 
our  democracy  he  recognized  social,  religious  powers  by 
whose  husbandry  freedom  would  yet  universally  prevail. 
America  was  indicator.  It  reported  to  Ijim  the  situation 
from  the  advance  line.  *^I  see  to  the  future  better  through 
the  American  than  through  the  older  paces.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  I  deny  the  older  races.  There  is  no  privilege 
enjoyed  by  one  above  any  other  in  this  movement  of  peoples. 
We  are  evoked  from  the  same  beginnings,  we  reach  towards 
the  same  destiny.  In  spite  of  quarrels  there  must  be  heal- 
ing— in  spite  of  differing  routes  and  storms  that  seem  to 
wreck,  there  is  only  one  ship  and  one  port  and  all  will  rid 
gaily  in  together  at  last." 
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Whitman  did  not  negative  the  churches.  He  included 
them.  He  never  ceased  his  refusal  of  all  special  claims 
made  for  any  one  faith.  *'I  am  as  much  Buddhist  as  Chris- 
tian, as  much  Mohammedan  as  Buddhist,  as  much  nothing 
as  something.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  use  for  all  the  religions. 
But  if  I  am  to  be  dragooned  into  some  small  desert  place, 
wliidi  in  the  churches  is  called  a  creed,  and  left  there  to  die, 
I  must  act  upon  my  always  reserved  right  of  personal 
decision.  The  time  will  come  when  even  Christians  will 
acknowl(Mig(»  that  Ingersoll,  reforming  the  average  (Chris- 
tianity of  our  day,  was  a  direct  witnc^ss  of  (lod.''  Neverthe- 
less, "while  I  expect  to  see  the  whole  nature  of  Cliristian 
theory  changed,  much  old  trumpery  and  barbarity  dis- 
missed, I  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  use  an  axe  myself." 

In  social  reform,  though  never  i)ledged  to  specific  philos- 
ophies, his  sympathies  were  towards  the  largest  justice. 
**Mv  heart  is  for  all,  and  vet  it  mav  also  be  said  to  be 
specially  for  those  who  are  victims  of  privilege,  discrimina- 
tion, greed,  robbery.  We  do  not  see  to  the  end.  The  fight  is 
on.  Has  it  not  alwavs  b(H»n  on?  The  smoke  of  the  battle 
confuses  i\w  issue.  Vet  I  know  who  will  win — that  the 
people  will  win — and  1  know  why  their  victory  is  inevitable 
and  I  know  whv  their  victorv  is  nobodv's  defeat.*'  This  was 
his  reply  to  a  Very  hot  agitator  who  protested  that  Whitman 
was  not  sutliciently  emphatic  in  his  labor  philosophy':  *'I 
know  that  what  you  ask  for  is  right  and  will  be  given,  and  I 
know  that  if  it  is  not  true  for  the  whole  world  it  is  just  as 
true  for  you.     I  know  that  denunciation  will  not  hurt  and 

mav  help  aud  I  know  that  what  vou  call  mv  want  of  fire  will 

•         I  .  • 

not  hurt  aud  may  help.  My  way  is  mine* — I  can  force  myself 
into  no  expression  of  violent  indignation.  If  I  say  I  cannot 
feel  vour  h<»at  in  this  matter,  do  not  set  it  down  for  want  of 
syuipathy  but  for  thoroughness  of  faith.  I  believe  perhaps 
more  than  you  do  that  these  things  must  develop.  Some- 
times great  heat  comes  from  lack  of  faith:  not  always,  how- 
ever, as  I  know  it  does  not  in  vour  case.- ' 

■ 

Yet  he  could  also  more  directly  indicate  the  points  at 
which  he  supposed  the  movement  would  first  take  efficient 
root:  "I  am  for  free  trade — free  trade  absolute;  I  am  for 
tSoutli  and  North,  not  North  against  South;  I  am  for  Euroi)e 
and  America,  for  Africa  and  Asia,  not  for  any  one  as  against 
any  other;  I  am  for  frcn*  land,  for  a  ])lot  of  ground  for  every 
man  who  wants  it  and  pow(»r  nov.iien*  to  disturb  him.  Be- 
ing for  these  things,  I  am  for  all  politics  and  philosophies 
which  will  assist  in  developing  them — even  for  agencies 
often  thought  contradictory  of  each  other,  for  I  perceive 
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that  the  best  life  often  comes  throupjh  that  narrow  pass.  I 
am  not  for  laws.  The  law  is  an  axe.  I  am  for  con- 
science, solidarity,  good-heart,  agreement  all  around  and 
universal  recognition  of  even-handed  rights/' 

The  profit  of  such  discourse  may  easily  be  comprehended. 
For  long  years  we  spent  evenings  going  over  such  ground, 
comparing  notes,  testing  every  day's  history  and  every 
year's  summing-up  by  laws  of  social  being  obvious  and 
agreed  upon  by  us.  No  territory  was  escaped  or  denied. 
In  his  bedroom,  he  in  his  big  chair  by  the  window,  1  upon 
some  other  chair  or  the  lounge  or  the  bed,  the  light  rarely 
turned  up,  precious  excursions  of  speech  and  precious  inter- 
vals of  silence  alternating,  there  grew  in  me  a  profounder 
acknowledgment  of  his  greatness.  When  his  weakness  in- 
creased and  he  was  kept  in  his  bed,  our  habit  of  daily  dis- 
course, some  of  it  for  practical  interests,  continued.  His 
old  energy  of  perception  was  maintained  and  his  curiosity 
was  unabated.  No  daj'  brought  darkness  in  these  relations. 
No  event  shadowed  his  spirit.  Serene  and  cheerful,  he  died 
with  his  face  to  the  East.  His  youth  was  never  lost.  From 
such  an  atmosphere  I  offer  these  leaves. 

II.     A  Glimpse  of  Longfellow,  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage. 

Mr.  Longfellow's  house  is  the  one  American  poet's 
home  which  is  familiar  to  everybody.  It  is  the  place  which 
is  sure  to  be  visited  by  everyone  who  goes  to  Cambridge. 
This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  fact  that  he  is,  beyond  all 
question,  the  most  popular  of  our  poets.  He  gives  voice 
to  the  average  sentiment,  and  touches  the  average  heart. 
He  has  never  written  a  line  which,  on  account  of  its  obscur- 
ity of  style,  needs  a  commentator.  It  may  be  a  question  as 
to  whether  one  would  prefer  to  be  the  profound  or  lofty 
poet  of  the  few,  or  he  who  should  give  utterance  to  the 
hopes  and  fears  and  joys  of  the  many.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
this  latter  distinction  which  belongs  to  Longfellow.  He 
is  the  most  widely  read  poet  among  the  people  of  the 
English-speaking  world. 

The  Craigie  house  stands  facing  the  open  ground,  now 
reserved  as  a  park,  which  stretches  between  it  and  the 
Charles  River.  This  river,  which  the  poet  so  loved,  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  a  fitting  symbol  or  illustration  of  his 
own  life  and  work.  It  is  not  a  great  stream;  its  banks  are 
not  majestic  like  those  of  the  Hudson  or  the  more  majestic 
Columbia,  which  beyond  question  is  the  grandest  river 
in  AmoricHr    It  winds  peacefully  through  quiet  fields  and 
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beneath  overhanging  trees,  by  the  side  of  villages  and 
through  the  city  to  the  sea.  It  beautifies  as  well  as  vivifies 
all  its  borders,  and  reflects  the  quiet  or  busy  life  through 
which  it  passes.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  parable  of  the  poet 
himself.  It  is  not  very  deep;  ii  has  no  cataracts  or  striking 
rapids;  it  is  always  sweet  and  beautiful  in  its  flow.  Long- 
fellow was  master  of  the  art  of  poetic  form  and  whether 
he  wrote  easily  or  not,  he  makes  always  easy  reading. 

The  i)oetry  of  Longfellow,  as  is  doubtless  the  case  with 
all  poets,  was  the  natural  expression  of  the  man.  Sweet 
and  genial  and  lovable,  he  was  the  friend  of  all  mankind. 
He  was  perhaps  the  most  generally  and  easily  accessible  of 
all  our  greater  poets.  His  door  was  always  open  to  whom- 
soever would  enter,  and  his  time  always  at  the  disposal  of 
any  comer.  He  never  refused  himself  to  the  autograph  hun- 
ter, saying  that  if  he  could  give  any  one  pleasure  by  so  sim- 
ple a  thing  as  writing  his  name,  he  was  glad  to  do  it.  It  is 
said  of  him  that  he  always  answered,  with  his  own  hand, 
every  letter  which  he  received.  This  raises  a  question, 
which  perhaps  is  worth  a  passing  word  of  comment. 

Every  man  to-day,  who  has  rea(*hed  a  position  of  any 
prominence,  finds  himself  in  danger  of  being  overwhelmed 
by  applicants  and  appli(*ations  of  every  kind.  It  is  coming, 
then,  to  be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  tradition  of  Long- 
fellow in  this  regard  can  be  perpetuated.  Has  a  man  a  right 
to  deluge  a  busy  clergyman,  a  busy  poet,  or  a  busy  novelist, 
with  letters,  and  demand  that  they  be  answered  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  amount  of  strength  or  time?  Has  any  one 
who  chooses  the  right  to  call  upon  a  busy  man  and  take 
an  hour  or  two  hours  of  precious  time  for  his  own  purposes 
or  as  the  result  of  a  passing  whim?  It  is  said  of  Napoleon, 
and  probably  the  same  has  been  said  of  a  great  many  others, 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  keep  his  letters  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  saying  that  by  that  tinu*  they  did  not  need  to  be  an- 
swered. At  least  half  the  letters  which  a  busy  man  receives 
are  of  no  practical  value,  either  to  th(*  receiver  or  the 
writer;  and  it  is  a  very  serious  (piestion  as  to  whether  the 
time  of  the  receiver,  at  any  rate,  could  not  be  better  spent 
than  in  answ^ering  them.  Sometimes  a  question  is  inno- 
cently asked  which  can  be  adequately  answered  only  by  a 
review  article  or  a  book.  Very  frequently  literary  aspir- 
ants want  their  manuscripts  looked  over,  criticised  (which 
means  praised),  and  a  publisher  procured  for  them;  and 
frequently  they  are  very  indignant  if  any  one  declines 
to  accede  to  the  modest  proposal.  Not  infrequently  they 
attribtite  a  refusal  to  jealousy  of  their  rising  genius.     At 
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any  rate,  they  never  seem  to  question  the  supposed  fact 
that  they  have  a  perfect  ripjht  to  the  uncompensated  con 
sumption  of  another  man*s  time,  however  valuable  it  may 
be  to  him.  They  are  familiar  with  the  proverb  that  "time 
is  money,"  but  while  they  would  shrink  from  begging  for 
twenty-five  cents  or  a  dollar,  they,  seem  to  think  they  have 
a  perfect  right  to  "hold  up''  the  unfortunate  victim,  and  de- 
mand his  time  or  his  life.  Longfellow  always  gave  with 
full  hands  in  response  to  this  public  and  general  extortion. 
Hut  one  cannot  help  wondering  as  to  whether  there  is  real 
discourtesy  in  a  man's  laying  claim  to  his  own  time  and 
his  own  strength,  any  more  than  there  is  in  his  insisting 
on  his  title  to  his  own  pocket-book. 

In  spite  of  all  my  philosophy  on  the  subject,  however, 
I  am  one  of  the  people  who  went  to  see  Longfellow,  to  en- 
croach upon  his  valuable  time.  He  received  me  with  the 
same  warm  welcome  and  smiling  courtesy  with  which  he  re- 
ceived all  the  w  orld.  There  is  no  need  of  my  describing  the 
house,  or  the  famous  clock  on  the  stairs  visible  as  one 
entered  the  hall,  or  the  quiet,  homelike  study  in  which  we 
sat  and  talked.  We  did  talk  upon  a  great  many  things, — 
books,  his  own  and  others;  about  mutual  friends,  and  the 
thousand-and-one  things  which  would  naturally  enter  into 
such  a  conversation,  i^ut  now  comes  a  good  illustration 
of  the  tricks  that  memory  will  play  upon  one.  We  did  dis- 
cuss serious  things;  but  not  having  made  any  notes  of 
our  conversation  at  the  time,  all  those  discussions  have 
faded,  and  are  too  indistinct  for  anv  clenr  record  now.  I 
remember  chielly  that  we  sat  and  told  stories  together. 

He  offered  me  a  cigai*,  and  I  took  it  that  I  might  keep  him 
company;  for  Mr.  Longfellow,  as  the  Dutchman  said  of  his 
friend  Hans,  "viis  a  good  smoker."  And  one  of  the  stories 
which  he  told,  apropos  of  smoking,  I  have  since  had  occa- 
sion very  many  times  to  repeat.  Feeling,  as  Mr.  Spurgeon 
expressed  it,  that  I  can  "smoke  a  cigar  to  the  glory  of 
God,"  I  like  particularly  to  tell  this  story  to  any  friends 
of  mine  who  assume  that  smoking  is  one  of  my  vices.  Mr. 
Longfellow  told  of  a  certain  cardinal  calling  upon  a  certain 
pope,  and  the  i)ope  offering  him  a  cigar,  whereupon  he 
replied,  "Thank  God,  I  am  free  from  that  vice!"  To  which 
the  pope  rejoined,  "Vice?  If  it  had  been  a  vice,  you  would 
have  had  it  long  ago  I" 

I  have  many  good  portraits  of  Longfellow,  but  the  one 
I  value  most  is  that  which  hangs  in  the  chamber  of  memory, 
— the  poet  in  his  morning  jacket,  with  his  face  framed 
in  white  whiskers  and  hair,  and  that  face  the  outward 
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symbol  of  a  soul  whose  chief  characteristics,  beyond  intelli- 
gence and  mental  power,  were  gentleness  and  sweetiiess, 
tenderness  and  love. 

One  other  glimpse  of  Longfellow  I  wish  briefly  to  portray. 
He  came  over  one  winter  day  and  called  at  my  house,  while 
1  was  living  at  No.  37  West  Newton  Street,  lie  was  dressed 
in  his  long  fur-lined  overcoat,  and  looked  the  enibodiment, 
not  of  the  grotesqucMiess,  but  of  the  geniality  *and  good 
nature  of  Santa  Claus  as  he  came  in  out  of  the  storm.  Mv 
son  Max  w^is  then  a  little  boy,  two  or  three  years  old. 
Mr.  Longfellow  showed  the  humanness  of  his  nature  and 
his  love  for  children  by  coaxing  the  little  fellow  to  him, 
and  turning  his  timidity  into  the  freest  kind  of  familiarity. 
In  spite  of  our  endeavors  to  the  contrary — for  I  have  never 
believed  mv  children  so  wonderful  that  evervbodv  ouirht 
to  love  them — Mr.  Longfellow  insisted  u])on  having  out  his 
frolic  with  the  child.  They  pla.v(»d  together  as  we  talked, 
and  the  boy  made  free  with  hair,  whiskers,  and  pocket 
at  his  will.  So  fine  a  time  was  he  having  that  when  Mr. 
Ijongfellow  rosie  to  ?^o,  you  would  have  supposed  he  was 
about  to  part  with  his  dearest  friend.  The  foot  of  a  long 
flight  of  stairs  had  be(»n  reached  and  he  was  about  to 
go  out  upon  the  street,  when  ^fax  rushed  to  the  door  and 
called  out,  "Mr.  Longfellow!  Mr.  Longfellow^!  Come  back, 
I  want  to  kiss  you  asrain!"  Whereupon  he  turned,  cami* 
up  the  long  fliuht  of  stairs,  sat  down  on  the  top  step, 
took  the  little  fellow  in  his  arms,  and  had  the  frolic  and 
the  fun  all  over  again. 

I  saw  the  poet  afterwards  a  good  many  times,  but  T  love 
to  think  of  the  great  man  sitting  on  the  stairs  and  stooping 
to  the  love  and  tenderness  of  a  little  child.  Tt  revealed 
the  childlikeness  of  h^s  own.nnture,  and  hinted  the  secret 
of  the  perennial  freshness  and  youthfulness  of  his  own 
heart. 


AN  INSPIRED  PREACHER. 


BY    REV.    R.    E.    BISBEE. 


As  goes  theology  so  goes  the  world.  All  permanent 
reforms  have  sprung  out  of  great  spiritual  revivals,  and 
all  great  spiritual  revivals  have  had  their  origin  in  new 
theological  conceptions.  There  are  some  seeming  excep- 
tions but  they  are  seeming  only.  A  close  study  will  show 
the  truth  of  what  is  here  aflirmed.  rreaching  has  been 
the  great  motor  power  of  progress,  and  i)reaching  has  been 
intense  and  forceful  in  the  degree  that  the  preacher  has 
been  inspired  by  new  and  burning  theological  truths. 
The  importance  then  of  the  new  theology,  the  new  evangel- 
ism, and  of  inspired  preaching  in  a  time  like  the  present 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

The  evangelist  Moody  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he  knows  i 
the  Bible  to  be  inspired  because  it  insjnres  him.  If  this 
is  a  true  test  of  inspiration,  then  certainly  Frederick  W. 
Robertson  was  inspired,  for  his  sermons  have  inspired 
many  and  deserve  the  widest  reading  and  closest  attention. 
Note  his  delineation  of  the  Ood  of  the  old  school 
theologian : 

The  God  of  the  mere  thcolog:ian  is  scarcely  a  livinjor  God.  He  did 
live;  but  for  some  eijrliteen  hum! red  years  we  are  credibly  informed 
that  no  trace  of  His  life  has  been  seen.  The  canon  is  closed.  The 
proofs  that  He  was,  are  in  the  tbinixs  that  He  has  made,  and  the  books 
of  men  to  whom  He  spake;  but  He  inspires  and  works  wonders  no 
more.  According  to  the  theolojjians.  He  pives  us  proofs  of  design  in- 
stead of  God,  doctrines  instead  of  the  life  indeed. 

Never  was  there  a  truer  statement  of  a  false  theology, 
a  theology  from  which  the  world  must  break  away  or  wan- 
der in  endless  night. 

The  denial   of  present-day   inspiration   comes  from   the^ 
indentification    of    ins])iration    with    infallibility.     ITerein 
lies  one  of  the  strangest  inconsistencies  of  religious  logic. 
Theologians  claim  absolute  biblical  infallibility,  but  denv 
present-day  infallibility;  they  therefore  feel  obliged  to  deny 


•  FredeHck  William  Robertson,  a  prearbor  in  the  E««tahliHhr!cl  Cbnrrh  of  FrT^lnn^l, 
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present-day  inspiration.  It  will  be  a  great  day  for  the 
human  race  when  it  is  freely  admitted  that  in'fellibility 
[i»  not  the  necessary  logical  consequence  of  inspiration. 
To  acknowledge  the  everyday  presence  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of  revelation  and  truth,  and  with 
the  same  breath  to  declare  revelation  ended  and  sealed,  is 
the  height  of  absurdity.  Theologians  feel  this,  and  in  order 
to  escape  they  tell  us  that  the  Bible  is  a  special  revelation, 
a  revelation  having  the  special  credentials  of  the  Almighty 
such  as  miracles  and  minute  predictions.  They  acknowl- 
edge that  God  is  always  the  same,  that  flis  years  fail 
not,  that  He  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  that  He  is  the 
common  Father  of  the  great  brotherhood  of  man,  that 
in  Him  we  all  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  and  yet 
by  predetermination  He  waited  several  thousand  years 
after  the  dawn  of  civilization  before  He  began  His  so-called 
special  revelation,  and  then  He  sealed  it  up  in  one  of  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  world's  history. 

It  is  this  erroneous  view,  this  false  conception  of  God 
and  revelation,  which  has  retarded  progress  and  is  the 
great  danger  of  the  present  hour.  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  is  quoted  by  one  of  his  friends  as  saying  that 
the  appeal  to  an  infallible  Bible  had  kept  back  civilization 
two  hundred  years.  It  has  been  made  the  bulwark  of 
slavery,  the  stronghold  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  is  to-day 
the  chief  weapon  directed  against  the  emancipation  of 
woman.  It  is  not  the  Bible  itself  that  is  thus  condemned, 
but  the  idea  of  its  absolute  infallibility,  making  an  appeal 
to  its  proof  texts  a  final  authority  in  all  matters  of  morals 
and  religion,  even  when  in  opposition  to  the  enlightened 
conscience  of  our  own  day. 

That  the  Bible  contains  much  of  the  word  of  God,  that 
taken  as  a  whole  its  revelations  have  never  been  surpassed, 
that  it  is  ^ecially  inspired  in  the  sense  that  its  authors 
\,  specially  sought  after  God  and  were  devoted  to  Him,  no 
*  candid  man  will  deny.  It  is  also  true  and  demands  special 
emphasis,  that  God  is  ever  the  same,  that  revelation  is  con- 
tinuous and  eternal,  that  inspiration  is  given  in  all  ages  toall 
whomeet  the  conditions,  that  there  has  never  been  more  than 
one  dispensation,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  given 
from  the  time  of  the  first  man  and  in  e«|ual  degree  to  all 
who  h»ve  equally  opened  their  hearts  to  Him.  God,  in 
ordiBr  to  make  himself  known  as  God,  has  never  been  obliged 
to  resort  to  the  tricksfpf  the  prestidigitateur,  but  His  un- 
varying laws  in  natui%  and  His  presence  in  the  human 
heart  have  been  sufficient  evidence  of  His  existence  and 
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of  His  g:oodness  and  power.  This  view  is  by  no  means  in- 
tended to  deny  the  fact  of  miracles,  but  miracles  as  special 
credentials  of  revelation,  without  which  revelation  would 
not  be  proved,  it  does  deny. 

The  idea,  then,  of  God'S  unmediate,  eternal,  and  inspiring 
presence  ought  to  be  preached  and  emphasized.  By  preach- 
ing otherwise,  the  race  has  been  robbed  of  a  glorious  hope, 
civilization  has  been  retarded,  tradition  has  usurped  the 
throne  of  reason. 

In  an  article  on  "The  August  Present"  in  the  ARENA  for 
August,  1895,  the  editor  uses  this  strong  language: 

The  slothful,  the  fearful,  the  worshipper  of  the  past,  and  those  who 
love  ease  and  self-comfort,  no  less  than  those  who  are  so  low  on  the 
plane  of  development  that  they  have  more  confidence  in  hrute  methods 
than  in  reason  and  the  divine  impulse,  are  striving  in  a  thousand  ways 
to  turn  humanity  backward ;  like  the  ten  spies  who  brouf^ht  an  evil  re- 
port of  Canaan  to  the  children  of  Israel,  these  voices  seek  to  turn  hu- 
manity backward  by  appealing  to  prejudice,  superstition,  fear,  the  love 
of  ease,  and  the  savageiy  resident  in  the  human  heart.  They  are  seek- 
ing to  outlaw  daring  science  and  investigation;  to  replace  the  spirit  of 
tolerance,  charity,  intellectual  hospitality  and  ethical  religion  with  the 
savage  dogmatic  faith  of  darker  days.  They  are  fanning  the  spirit  of 
hate  between  religious  factions;  they  are  cultivating  the  war  spiint, 
and  turning  the  contemplation  of  the  young  from  the  noble  ideals  of  a 
Victor  Hugo  to  the  bloody  triumphs  of  a  Napoleon.  They  are  en- 
deavoring to  raise  authority  above  justice  and  to  discourage  man's 
faith  in  a  nobler  to-morrow.  They  sneer  at  the  efforts  of  philosophers 
and  reformers  to  substitute  justice  for  injustice.  In  a  word,  they  are 
striving  to  turn  civilization  backward  at  the  moment  when  strong  and 
clear  the  order  to  march  forward  should  be  given. 

If  we  hearken  to  these  voices  of  the  night,  we  assist  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  mistake  of  measureless  proportions,  a  mistake  which  must  nec- 
essarily result  in  clouding  the  face  of  civilization  for  generations  to 
come  by  checking  the  rapid  march  of  progress;  if  we  remain  neutral, 
refusing  to  bear  arms  in  the  stupendous  battle  now  in  progress,  we  are 
recreant  to  the  urgent  duty  which  confronts  us,  and  by  so  doing  neglect 
tlie  splendid  opportunities  given  to  us  to  be  torch-bearers  of  progress 
in  the  most  critical  moment  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

If  prejudice,  selfism,  and  ancient  thought  triumph  over  knowledge, 
altruism,  and  justice  in  the  present  crisis,  humanity  will  have  another 
long  night  before  her,  another  forty  years  in  the  wilderness. 

The  dangers  shadowed  forth  in  these  words  are  recog- 
nized by  all  the  thoughtful,  and  yet  there  is  a  way  of  escape. 
The  clergy  can  easily  stem  the  tide  of  worldliness  that 
is  setting  in  so  mightily.  To  do  this  they  must  frankly 
admit  the  truth,  open  their  eyes  to  the  latest  research, 
invite  the  fullest  investigation,  and  preach  with  the  fear- 
lessness and  zeal  of  genuine  prophets.  So  long  as  they 
appeal  to  the  inspiration  of  the  past  for  all  authority, 
disclaim  any  right  of  their  own  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
Jehovah,  teach  that  revelation  is  finished  and  sealed  up, 
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SO  long  they  will  go  halting  and  their  words  will  be  well- 
nigh  powerless.  While  they  need  not  assume  a  boastful 
spirit,  yet  they  should  have  wrought  within  their  souls  a 
conviction  of  the  truths  tliev  utter,  should  feel  that  these 
truths  are  from  God,  and  that  in  expressing  them  they 
speak  for  God.  They  should,  moreover,  teach  the  possibil- 
ity of  present-day  prophets  and  prepare  the  people  to  re- 
ceive them.  Let  this  be  done,  and  then,  when  a  new 
prophet  arises  he  will  be  quickly  understood.  Imagine 
such  a  preparation  in  the  past  generation  for  Wendell 
Phillips,  or  in  our  own  for  Professor  Herron!  To-day  the 
cry  comes  to  the  clergy  of  America  as  never  before:  "Prr- 
pare  ye  the  zi'ay  of  the  Lord'^  But  in  making  the  transition 
from  the  old  way  to  the  new,  there  are  some  practical  diffi- 
culties to  be  overcome.  The  utterance  of  new  truth  in- 
variably brings  the  cry  of  "heresy."  The  honest  preacher 
will  be  charged  with  scepticism,  even  infidelity.  The 
profess€^d  friends  of  the  ti'uth  will  do  all  they  can  to  destroy 
his  influence,  if  not  by  argument,  by  the  use  of  opprobrious 
epithets.  Andrew  I).  White  in  an  article  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  quotes  Bishop  Wilberforce  in  an  address  to 
Colenso  at  his  ordination  as  follows: 

You  need  boldness  to  risk  all  for  God;  to  stand  by  the  truth  and  its 
supporters  aprainst  man's  threateninpjs  and  the  devil's  wrath.  .  .  .  You 
need  a  patient  meekness  to  bear  the  pdling  calumnies  and  false  sur- 
mises with  which  if  you  are  faithful,  that  samesatanic  working;  which, 
if  it  could,  would  burn  your  body,  will  assuredly  assail  you  daily  through 
the  pens  and  tongues  of  deceivers  and  deceived,  who  under  a  semblance 
of  zeal  for  Christ,  will  evermore  distort  your  words,  misre])resent  your 
motives,  rejoice  in  your  failings,  exaggerate  your  errors,  and  seek  by 
every  poisoned  breath  of  slander  to  destroy  your  powers  of  service.* 

Even  if  the  prophet  be  brave  enough  to  endure  all 
this,  it  may  not  always  be  wise  for  him  to  provoke  it. 
What  he  should  seek  is  not  simply  to  utter  truth,  but  to 
be  heard  and  to  be  understood.  He  must  if  possible  avoid 
arousing  those  prejudices  which  will  shut  the  ears  of  th'» 
world  against  him.  lie  must  find  a  way  to  maintain  Ir.s 
freedom,  his  self-respect,  and  still  be  persuasive  and  pow(M - 
ful.  Tt  is  becaus(»  F.  W.  Kobertson  could  do  this  to  so  large 
a  degree  that  he  is  worthy  of  special  attention  in  these 
ominous  times.  And  first  and  most  important  of  all  he  was 
a  man  of  wonderfully  sweet  spirit.  lie  was,  of  course, 
accused  of  heresv,  his  sensitive  soul  was  wounded  bv  the 


•  Mr.  White  poefl  on  to  show  that  when  Colenso  followed  the  advice  here  driven, 
Wilberforce  made  the  prophecy  trne  by  becoming  Colen«o*^  bitterest  persecutor.  We 
hav<!  a  similar  condition  of  thinps  to-<lay  in  the  systematic  iwrsecution  of  Professor 
Hernm. 
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reproach  and  desertion  of  friends,  but  his  life  won  back  all 
who  were  worthv,  and  made  them  sincere  mourners  at  his 
early  death.  The  reformer  and  prophet  must  have  a  life 
above  reproach,  lie  must  be  willini^  to  forego  anything 
and  everything  whereby  his  brother  stumbleth.  Above  all 
he  must  keep  his  temper.  The  appeal  of  an  honest,  fearless, 
sweet,  and  loving  life  is  irresistible.  Such  was  the  ai)peal 
made  by  Kobertson,  and  to-day  his  lite  and  his  sermons 
are  finding  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  increasing  thousands. 
8uch  preachers  and  such  preaching  are  the  hope  of  the 
day. 

The  great  preacher  is  he  who  voices  the  best  and  holiest 
thoughts  of  the  people.  The  thoughts  of  a  righteous  people 
are  the  thoughts  of  God.  Happy  is  the  preacher  who  can 
express  these  thoughts  simply  and  clearly,  who  speaks  to 
the  heart,  who  gives  utterance  to  the  truths  the  people 
already  feel.  By  the  people  I  do  not  nu*an  those  warped 
and  twisted  theologians  who  have  strained  their  minds 
to  think  in  certain  channels,  until  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  think  accurately  and  consistently.  I  mean  the 
earnest,  striving  people  who  are  hungry  for  truth  and 
ready  to  accept  it  at  any  cost,  people  who  have  no  creed 
to  maintain,  who  have  no  everlasting  logical  consistencies 
to  guard.* 

Open  the  sermons  of  Robertson  where  you  will,  take  him 
on  any  subject,  you  will  find  him  teaching  plain,  simple, 
common  sense.  He  is  never  hampen^d  by  tradition,  yet 
never  violent.  He  is  never  daring  you  to  follow  him.  He 
simply  unfolds  the  truth  and  makes  it  luminous  with  the 
choicest  words.  He  treats  old  faiths  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect. He  brings  out  what  truths  there  are  in  them,  and 
with  a  magic  touch  transforms  thtMu  into  life  and  beauty. 
With  him  the  atonement  loses  its  harsh  and  vindictiv<» 
character,  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  becomes  natural  and 
plausible,  prophecy  is  changed  from  petty  pr(»diction  to 
the  grandest  statement  of  universal  truths,  reirenerntion 
becomes  a  plain  necessity  to  every  true  nature,  and  Christ 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  longing  desire  of  imperfect  man. 

This  is  what  he  savs  of  the  IVible  in  his  sermon  on 
"Inspiration."  Possibly  the  opening  sentences  may  be  con- 
sidered too  strong  by  some,  but  who  can  fail  to  admire 
the  general  statement?  The  entire  sermon  should  be  read 
in  order  that  the  extrnct  may  be  fully  understood: 


•The  writer  had  occasion  to  nttor  sonio  of  the  foreffoinq:  sentiments  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  people  not  long  ago.  The  pastor  was  the  only  one  who  ob  jccte'l.  The  thought- 


tul  laity  were  delighted. 
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Scripture  is  full  of  Christ.  From  Genesis  to  Revelation  everything 
breathes  of  Him ;  not  every  letter  of  every  sentence,  but  the  spirit  of 
every  cliapter.  It  is  full  of  Christ  but  not  in  the  way  that  some  sup- 
pose; for  there  is  nothing  more  miserable,  as  specimens  of  pervertMl 
ingenuity,  than  the  attempts  of  certain  commentators  and  preachers  to 
hud  remote  and  recondite  and  intended  allusions  to  Christ  everywhere. 
For  example,  they  chance  to  find  in  the  construction  of  the  temple  the 
fusion  of  two  metals,  and  this  they  conceive  is  meant  to  show  the  union 
of  divinity  with  humanity  in  Christ.  ...  If  it  chance  that  one  of  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  be  red,  they  see  in  tliat  the  prophecy  of  the 
blood  of  Christ.  ...  I  mention  this  perverted  mode  of  comment  because 
it  is  not  merely  harmless,  idle,  and  useless,  it  is  positively  dangerous. 
This  is  to  make  the  Holy  Spirit  speak  riddles  and  conundrums,  and  t^e 
interpretation  of  Scripture  but  clever  riddle-guessing.  Putting  aside 
all  this  childishness,  we  say  that  the  Bible  is  full  of  Christ.  Every  nn^ 
;  fullilled  aspiration  of  humanity  in  the  past;  all  partial  representations 
-  of  perfect  character;  all  sacrilices,  nay  even  those  of  idolatry,  poiat  to 
I  the  fulfilment  of  what  we  want,  the  answer  to  every  longing  —  the^|^ 
of  perfect  humanity,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

A  better  statement,  consistent  at  the  same  time  with  the 
claims  of  the  Bible  and  the  teachings  of  science,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find.  These  words  should  be  pondered  by  the 
thousands  of  itinerant  evangelists  who  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  turn  the  Bible  into  a  book  of  magic,  and  who  dis- 
honor God  and  His  revelation  by  claiming  inspiration  for 
every  letter.  The  gift  of  such  a  revelation  as  many  appar 
ently  sincere  preachers  claim,  would  be  the  worst  thing 
God  could  do  for  the  world. 

The  student  of  Robertson  should  especially  note  his  ser- 
mons on  truth.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit — the 
Spirit  of  Truth — is  twofold.  It  consists  first  in  shutting 
our  eyes  to  the  truth  from  the  fear  of  consequences  to 
our  creed;  and  secondly,  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  the 
ever-.abiding  presence  of  the  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  all  truth. 
God  is  a  Spirit  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  God  Himself  cannot  save  one 
who  refuses  such  a  faith  and  such  a  worship.  It  is  the  law 
of  life.  There  is  no  being  so  pitiful,  so  hopeless,  as  he  who 
thinks  his  creed  contains  all  the  truth,  and  who  squares 
all  his  utterances  by  it;  who  boasts  that  "the  doctrine  of 
his  church  can  never  change";  none  so  wretched  as  he  who 
suppresses  his  nobler  reason  in  order  to  be  consistent  with 
the  dictates  of  authority.  To  the  thousands  thus  burdened, 
who  dare  not  speak  the  truth  that  burns  within  them,  I 
appeal.  Be  free.  This  is  what  Robertson  says  of  those 
who  suppress  their  better  thoughts: 

The  law  of  tmth  is  that  it  cannot  be  shut  up  without  becoming  a 
dead  thing  and  mortifying  the  whole  nature.  .  .  .  Truth  cannot  bless 
except  when  it  is  lived  for,  proclaimed,  and  suffered  for.  This  is  the 
lowest  step  of  a  nation's  fall  when  the  few  who  know  the  truth  refuse 
to  publish  it. 
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Again,  in  his  sermon  on  "Freedom  by  the  Truth,"  he  says: 

Worse  than  he  who  manacles  the  hands  and  feet  is  he  who  puts  fetters 
on  the  mind,  and  pretends  to  demand  that  men  shall  think  and  believe 
and  feel  thus  and  thus,  because  others  so  believed  and  thought  and  felt 
before.  .  .  .  There  is  a  tendency  in  the  masses  always  to  think  —  not 
what  is  true,  but  —  what  is  respectable,  correct,  orthodox :  we  ask.  Is 
that  authorized?  Itcomes  partly  from  cowardice,  partly  from  indolence, 
from  habit,  from  imitation,  from  the  uncertainty  and  darkness  of  all 
moral  truths,  and  the  dread  of  timid  minds  to  plunge  into  the  iuvestigar 
tion  of  them.  Now,  truth  known  and  believed  respecting  God  and  man 
frees  from  this,  by  warning  of  individual  responsibility.  But  responsi- 
bility is  personal.  It  cannot  be  delegated  to  another  and  thrown  off 
upon  a  church.  Before  God,  face  to  face,  each  soul  must  stand  to  give 
account.  .  .  .  That  mind  alone  is  free  which,  conscious  ever  of  its 
own  feebleness,  feeling  hourly  its  own  liability  to  err,  turning  thank- 
fully to  light  from  whatever  side  it  may  come,  does  yet  refuse  to 
give  up  that  right  with  which  God  has  invested  it  of  judging,  or 
to  abrogate  its  own  responsibility,  and  so  humbly  and  even  awfully 
resolves  to  have  an  opinion,  a  judgment,  a  decision  of  its  own. 

These  words  pondered  over,  accepted,  applied,  would  set 
the  world  free  and  save  the  fate  of  civilization. 

In  line  with  the  foregoing  he  utters  these  portentous 
words  on  infallibility.  I  coniiiiend  them  to  those  timid 
souls  who  for  fear  of  reproach  are  afraid  to  speak  out  the 
truths  they  feel,  who  dare  not  go  outside  their  church  for 
directions  as  to  their  moral  duty,  who,  for  instance,  would 
not  dare  vote  for  the  emancipation  of  woman  if  they 
thought  it  was  forbidden  by  an  inspired  Paul,  who  in  brief 
lay  their  consciences  at  the  feet  of  a  supposedly  infallibly 
inspired  past.  The  statement  that  **the  soul  is  thrown  in 
the  grandeur  of  a  sublime  solitariness  on  God,"  I  count 
as  the  climax  of  all  the  great  preacher's  utterances: 

And  it  matters  not  in  what  form  that  claim  to  infallibility  is  made; 
whether  in  the  clear,  consistent  way  in  which  Homo  asserts  it,  or  wlietlier 
in  the  inconsistent  way  in  which  churchmen  make  it  for  their  church, 
or  religious  bodies  for  their  favorite  opinions:  wherever  penalties  attach 
to  a  conscientious  conviction,  be  they  the  penalties  of  the  rack  and 
flame,  or  the  penalties  of  being  suspected,  avoided,  and  slandered,  and 
the  slur  of  heresy  affixed  to  the  name  till  all  men  count  him  dangerous 
lest  they  too  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagoqrue;  and  let  every  man 
who  is  engaged  in  persecuting  any  opinion  ponder  it  —  these  two  things 
must  follow  —  you  make  fanatics,  and  you  make  sceptics:  believers  you 
cannot  make. 

Therefore  do  we  stand  by  the  central  protest  and  truth  of  Protestant- 
ism. There  is  infallibility  nowhere  on  this  earth:  not  in  Kome;  not 
in  councils  or  convocations;  not  in  the  Church  of  England ;  not  in  priests; 
not  in  ourselves.  The  soul  is  thrown  in  the  grandeur  of  a  sublime  soli- 
tariness on  God.  Woe  to  the  spirit  that  stitiea  its  convictions  when 
priests  threaten,  and  the  mob  which  they  have  maddened  cries  heresy, 
and  insinuates  disloyalty —  "  Thou  art  not  Ciesar's  friend." 

Mr.  Robertson  speaks  to  n<'arly  every  want  of  the  human 
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soul.  He  was  not  aware  of  his  own  eloquence  and  power, 
tie  did  not  wish  to  write  out  his  sermons  for  publication 
but  his  hearers  insisted  upon  it.  The  souls  of  the  hungry 
know  when  they  are  fed,  and  Robertson  fed  them.  On  dark 
Scripture  passages  he  let  in  Hoods  of  light;  he  punctured 
errors,  he  ('orrected  fallacies;  in  practical  affairs  he  gave 
the  wisest  advice.  Here  is  a  sentence  which  it  might  be 
w(»ll  for  modern  missionaries  to  ponder:  "In  order  to  ele- 
vate Christianity  it  is  not  necessary  to  vilify  heathenism." 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  precept  more  true,  or  more 
frequently  violated. 

He  was  singularly  free  from  cant.  Not  long  since  I  read 
some  of  ( herald  Massey's  poems  in  the  presence  of  a  con- 
gregation. Every  line  breathed  of  the  C'hristlike  spirit, 
although  the  devout  poet  did  not  mention  Christ  by  name. 
At  the  close  of  the  reading  a  listener  asked  if  the  author 
believed  in  Christ  as  Cod;  *i)ecause,"  said  he,  "he  nowhere 
mentionc^d  Him,  and  if  he  does  not  believe  in  Christ  as 
Cod  that  spoils  it  all."  This  called  to  my  mind  the  fact 
that  some  pe()|)le  who  are  very  jealous  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
are  so  little  accpiainted  with  the  real  person  that  they  do 
not  know  Him  when  thev  meet  Him  unless  He  is  labelled. 
A  genuine  ])ortrayal  of  (^hrist  needs  no  label  of  cant 
phrase  or  name.  To  preach  Christ  without  especially  ad- 
vertising to  do  so  is  characteristic  of  true  prophecy  and  of 
true  reform.  The  dearest  lovers  of  Jc^sus,  those  most 
worthy  of  His  name  and  most  earnest  for  His  life,  are 
how  oftcMi  accused  of  denving  Him  bv  those  who  can  see 
Him  onlv  in  forms  of  words.  Declare  vour  belief  in  Jesus 
as  Cod,  and  you  may  have  great  freedom.  You  may 
apologize  for  cru(»lty  and  war,  you  may  uphold  monopoly 
and  condone  vice,  and  vou  will  be  counted  orthodox. 
Omit  su<*h  declaration,  and  then  preach  Jesus  in  all  the 
beauty  of  his  holiness,  set  before  the  world  the  glorious 
hope  of  all  men  being  like  Him  in  this  life,  attempt  to  apply 
His  tc^acliings  to  business  and  politics,  and  you  are  in  danger 
of  the  rack. 

I  have  prepared  this  paper  with  the  hope  that  some  who 
are  struggling  for  spiritual  freedom,  and  who  are  searching 
for  wise  methods  of  presenting  the  truth  which  dawns  upon 
tlHMU,  might  receive  lu^lp.  To  all  such  I  would  say.  Study 
Robert s(m.  H(»  is  not  ])erfect,  he  is  not  infallible,  but  he 
is  very  helpful.  Living  as  he  did  fifty  years  ago,  that  he 
should  s])eak  so  clearly,  so  impressivi^ly  on  questions  of 
this  pr(»sent  day  is  nothing  short  of  marvellous.  It  shows 
that  truth  is  the  sanu*  in  all  ages,  and  that  inspiration  pre- 
sc-nts  to  all  great  minds  similar  visions. 
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If  all  preachers  would  stn^k  this  same  inspiration,  would 
"throw  themselves  in  the  j^randeur  of  a  sublime  solitari- 
ness on  (Jrod/'  and  demand  jj:reat  thinji^s  of  the  Spirit,  would 
speak  out  fearlessly  for  the  rijifhts  of  man,  would  insist  upon 
the   truth   at   anv    eost,   would   demand   that   Christianity 
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should  claim  for  its  credentials,  not  submission  to  a  creed 
dictated  by  the  church,  not  a  hope  of  tinal  absolution  and 
a  home  in  a  future  h(»av(Mi,  but  a  noble  life,  an  irr(»proach- 
able  character,  honesty  in  business,  and  rijxhteousness  in 
politics;  if  preachers  would  insist  that  to  vote  is  a  sacre<l 
duty,  and  that  the  question  how  to  vote  is  one  of  the  deepest 
moral  import,  the  ballot  **a  freeman's  dearest  otTerinj;:'';  if 
they  would  th(»mselves  earnestly  seek  lij;ht  on  every  ques- 
tion that  affects  the  welfare  of  mankind  and  then  let  their 
lij^lit  shine,  thcM-e  would  be  no  danjjjer  of  retrogression. 
Genuine  Christianity  ap])lied  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 

A  recreant  clerj^y,  afraid  of  investipition,  preaching  half- 
truths,  presenting  a  narrow  gospel,  unwilling  to  humbly 
confess  error,  clinging  to  dogma,  uttering  cant,  bowing  the* 
knee  to  Raal.  with  "creeds  of  iron,  and  lives  of  ease,"  is 
our  greatest  danger,  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
progress.  I  cannot  close  this  article  better  than  by  another 
brief  quotation  from  the  **Inspired  Preacher": 

Now  see  what  a  Christian  18  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Christ.  IIo  is  a 
man  on  whose  (tlcar  and  open  brow  (tO(1  has  set  the  stamp  of  truth;  one 
.whose  very  eye  beams  brijjht  with  honor;  in  whose  very  h)()k  and 
bearing  you  may  see  freedom,  manliness,  veracity;  a  brave  man,  a 
noble  man,  frank,  generous,  true,  with  it  may  be  many  faults;  whose 
freedom  may  take  the  form  of  impetuosity  or  rashness,  but  the  form  of 
meanness,  never. 
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Is   THE   StNGLE    TaX   ENOUGH? 


HENRY    GEORGE    AND    NEHEMIAH. 

In  Henry  George's  book,  called  "The  Land  Question,"  on 
page  16, 1  find  the  following: 

In  the  very  centres  of  civilization,  where  the  machinery  of  produc- 
tion and  exchange  Is  at  tlie  highest  point  of  efficiency,  whore  bank- 
vaults  hold  millions,  and  show-windows  flash  with  more  than  a 
prince's  ransom,  where  elevators  and  warehouses  are  gorged  with 
grain,  and  markets  are  piled  with  all  things  succulent  and  tooth- 
some, where  the  dinners  of  Lucullus  are  eaten  every  day,  and,  if  it 
be  but  cool,  the  very  greyhounds  wear  dainty  blankets— in  these 
centres  of  wealth  and  power  and  refinement,  there  are  always 
hungry  men  and  women  and  lirtle  children.  Never  the  sim  goes 
down  but  on  human  beings  prowling  like  wolves  for  food,  or  huddling 
together  like  vermin  for  shelter  and  warmth. 

On  page  73  are  these  words: 

It  Is  the  year  of  grace  1881,  and  of  the  republic  the  105th.  The 
girl  who  has  brought  in  coal  for  my  fire  is  twenty  years  old.  She 
was  born  in  New  York,  and  can  neither  read  nor  write.  To  me, 
when  I  heard  it,  this  seemed  sin  and  shame,  and  1  got  her  a  spelling- 
book.  She  is  trying  what  she  can,  but  it  is  uphill  work.  She  has 
really  no  time.  Last  night  when  I  came  in,  at  eleven,  she  was  not 
through  scrubbing  the  halls.  She  gets  f(mr  dollars  a  month.  Her 
shoes  cost  two  dollars  a  pair.  She  says  she  can  sew;  but  1  guess  it 
is  about  as  I  can.  In  the  natural  course  of  things  this  girl  will  be  a 
mother  of  citizens  of  the  republic. 

rndcrneath  are  girls  who  can  sew;  they  run  sewing-machines 
with  th(»ir  feet  all  day.  I  have  set»n  girls  in  Asia  carrying  water- 
jugs  on  their  heads  and  young  women  In  South  America  bearing  bur- 
dens. They  were  lithe  and  strong  and  symmetrical:  but  to  turn  a 
young  wonum  into  motive  power  for  a  sewing-machine  is  to  weaken 
and  injure  her  physically.  And  these  girls  are  to  rear,  or  ought  to 
rear,  citizens  of  the  republic. 

But  there  is  worse  an<l  worse  than  this.  Go  out  into  the  streets 
at  night,  and  you  will  find  them  filled  with  girls  who  will  never  be 
mothei*s.  To  the  man  who  has  known  the  love  of  mother,  of  sister, 
of  sweetheart,  wife,  and  daughter,  this  is  the  saddest  sight  of  all. 

In  different  language  we  find  a  similar  state  of  afFairs  told 
in  tb(»  fifth  chapter  of  Neheniiah — history,  I  believe,  of  a  con- 
dition which  existed  among  the  Jews  about  2400  years  ago: 
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1  And  there  was  a  prreat  cry  of  the  people  and  of  their  wives 
against  their  brethren  the  Jews. 

2  For  there  were  that  said,  We,  our  sons,  and  our  daughters  are 
many;  therefore  we  take  up  com  for  them  that  we  may  eat,  and  live. 

3  Some  also  there  were  that  said,  We  have  mortgaged  our  lands, 
vineyards,  and  houses,  that  we  might  buy  com  because  of  the 
dearth. 

4  There  were  also  that  said.  We  have  borrowed  money  for  the 
king*s  tribute,  and  that  upon  our  lauds  and  vineyards. 

5  Yet  now  our  flesh  is  as  the  flesh  of  our  brethren,  our  children 
as  their  children ;  and,  lo,  we  bring  into  bondage  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters to  be  servants,  and  some  of  oiu*  daughters  are  brought  unto  bond- 
age already,  neither  is  it  in  our  power  to  redeem  them;  for  other  men 
have  om*  lands  and  vineyards. 

You  see  the  similarity  between  the  two  pictures  as  drawn 
by  Henry  George  and  by  Nehemiah. 

But  at  this  point  I  imagine  a  look  of  triumph  on  the  face 
of  any  single-taxer  who  may  chance  to  read  thus  far,  and 
he  exclaims:  ^*See  w^hat's  the  trouble?  Land  monopoly. 
'Other  men  have  our  lands  and  vineyards.'  Under  the  sin- 
gle tax  it  is  probable  that  there  would  have  been  no  need 
to  borrow  money  for  the  king's  tribute." 

In  a  leaflet  by  Henry  George  called  ^'Causes  of  Business 
Depression"  he  says: 

There  is  but  one  cure  for  recurring  baslness  depression.  There  is 
no  other.  That  is  the  single  tax— tlae  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  the 
employments  and  products  of  labor  and  the  taking  of  economic  or 
ground  rent  for  the  use  of  the  community  by  taxes  levied  on  the 
value  of  land.  Irrespective  of  improvement.  .  .  .  That  the  monopoly 
of  land— the  exclusion  of  labor  from  land  by  the  high  price  demanded 
for  it— is  the  cause  of  scarcity  of  employment  and  business  depres- 
sions is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday. 

Here  is  Henry  George's  cause  of  hard  times,  such  as  he 
and  Nehemiah  2400  years  apart  depict  so  similarly  and 
graphically.  But  the  cure?  Henry  George  says  "There  is 
but  one  cure^— the  single  tax."  But  now  liear  w^hat  Nehe- 
miah says  as  to  the  cause  and  cure  of  this  terrible  condition: 

6  And  I  was  very  angry  when  I  heard  their  cry  and  these  words. 

7  Then  I  consulted  with  myst^lf,  and  I  rebuked  the  nobles,  and  the 
mlers.  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  exact  usury,  every  one  of  his  brother. 
And  I  set  a  sreat  assembly  agninst  them. 

8  And  I  said  unto  them.  We  after  our  ability  have  redeemed  our 
brethren  the  .Tews,  which  were  sold  unto  the  heathen;  and  will  ye 
even  sell  your  brethren?  or  shall  they  be  sold  unto  us?  Then  held 
they  their  ponce  and  found  nothing  to  answer. 

9  Also  I  said.  It  is  not  good  that  ye  do:  ought  ye  not  to  walk  in  the 
fear  of  our  Ood  because  of  the  reproach  of  the  heathen  our  enemies? 

10  I  likewise,  and  my  brethren  and  my  servants,  might  exact  of 
them  money  and  corn:  I  pray  you  let  us  leave  off  this  usury. 

11  Restore  I  pray  you  to  them,  even  this  day,  their  lands,  their 
vlneynrds,  their  oliveyarda.  and  their  houses,  also  the  hundredth 
part  of  the  money,  and  of  the  com,  the  wine,  and  the  oil,  that  ye 
exact  of  them. 
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12  Then  said  they,  V\'e  will  restore  tbem  and  will  reciuire  nothing 
of  llieui;  8o  will  we  do  as  thou  sayest.  Then  1  called  the  priests,  and 
took  an  oath  of  them,  that  they  should  do  according:  to  this  promise. 

13  Also  1  shook  out  my  lap,  and  said.  "So  (^od  shake  out  every  man 
from  his  house,  and  from  his  labor,  that  performeth  not  this  promise, 
even  thus  be  he  shaken  out  and  emptied.  And  ail  the  con^rregation 
said  Amen,  and  praised  the  Lord.  And  the  peoples  did  according  to 
this  promise. 

Henry  (Jeorjjje  says,  **Tliore  is  but  one  cure — the  single 
tax.''  Neheniiah  savs,  *'J  i^rav  vou  Wt  us  leave  otf  this 
usury."  Wliicli  is  right?  I  vote  for  Neliemiah.  When  1 
was  a  little  girl  we  (my  fatlier's  family)  used  to  say,  "It's  as 
true  as  the  l>ible.'-  \Ve  had  no  stronger  or  more  solemn 
phrase  for  aflirming  the  veracity  of  a  statement.  Eut  it  is 
not  in  this  spirit  tliat  I  accept  Nehemiah's  verdict  instead 
of  Henry  George's.  It  appeals  to  my  reason;  and  I  can  but 
believe  that  '^blindness  in  part  hath  happened  unto  those" 
who  advocat(*  land  reform  and  declare  that  usury  (Christian 
name,  interest)  is  right  and  the  money  question  of  no  conse- 
quence. Further  than  tliis,  as  nearly  as  I  can  learn 
there  is  no  common  understanding  of  the  money  ques- 
tion among  the  advocatc^s  of  the  single  tax.  One  of  them 
not  long  ago  in  a  private  hotter  to  me  said,  "The  money  of 
the  world  is  for  sah^  the  same  as  any  other  production  of 
human  labor,"  and  spoke  of  "fighting  the  windmill,  money." 
In  the  same  letter  he  enclosed  two  essavs,  one  bv  Henrv 
George,  "The  Causes  of  Business  Depression," before  quoted 
from,  and  one  by  H.  F.  Ring,  "The  Case  Plainly  Stated." 

Mr.  George  says,  *'Land  and  labor — these  are  the  two  pri- 
mary factors  that  produce  all  wealth."  Alluding  to  money, 
he  says,  **It  is  only  an  intcMMuediate,  performing  in  exchange 
the  same  office  that  ])ok(»r  chips  do  in  a  game."  Mr.  Ring 
in  his  essays  says:  **Three  factors  enter  into  the  creation 
of  ev(Ty  conc(Mvabl(»  kind  of  wealth.  These  factors  are  land, 
labor,  and  capital."  T  think  Mr.  Ring  does  not  use  the  word 
mon(\v  in  his  whoh*  essay,  so  I  must  c<mclud(»  that  money 
is  included  in  his  term  ^'capital,"  as  Ik*  says  "Labor  does 
the  work,  capital  loans  the  tools,  and  land  furnishes  the 
natural  elements." 

I  cannot  attem])t  in  any  brief  space  to  review^  these  essays 
as  I  would  like  1o.  I  have  alluded  to  them  to  show  w^hat 
seems  to  m(»  a  larg(^  lack  of  appreciation  and  understanding 
regarding  the  mon(\v  question. 

A  strong  ])oint  made*  by  single-tax<M-s  is  that  no  man 
creat(*d  land,  then^fore  no  man  has  a  riglit  to  charge  any 
other  man  for  the  use  of  it.  Th(\v  also  affirm  that  as  the 
community  creates  land  values,  therefore  the  community 
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has  a  right  to  these  and  may  take  them  in  the  form  of  a  tax. 
(I  have  tried  to  state  the  positions  fairly.)  liut  are  not 
these  propositions  true  of  money?  My  triend  alludes  to 
money  as  **a  product  of  human  labor,"  but  il'  he  will  stop  to 
think  he  must  see  that  it  is  not  so.  Xo  individual  can  cre- 
ate money,  let  him  labor  never  so  long  and  hard.  Some  try 
it  and  succeed  in  producing  a  fair  counterfeit  which  often 
answers  the  purpose,  but  even  the  most  contemptuous  sin- 
gle-taxer  will  not  claim,  when  he  knows  how  it  was  pro- 
duced, that  it  is  really  money.  God  does  not  nmke  money, 
it  does  not  grow  on  trees,  it  is  not  dug  out  of  the  ground,  it 
is  not  produced  by  labor;  how  then  does  it  come  into  exist- 
ence? Jesus  of  Galilee  acknowledged  its  source  when  he 
took  the  coin  and  asked,  **\Vhose  is  this  image  and  super- 
scription? They  say  unto  him,  Caesar's.  Then  saith  he 
unto  them,  R(»nder  therefore  unto  Ciesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.'- 

Money  is  a  creation  of  law.  Caesar  as  an  indi\idual  could 
not  make  money.  As  the  representative  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment he  did.  ^Monev,  in  this  countrv,  is  a  manifestation 
of  a  universal  agreement.  Probably  Mr.  George  was  right 
in  comparing  it  to  the  chips  in  poker,  but  as  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  game  I  am  not  sure. 

But  of  one  thing  I  do  feel  sure,  and  while  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  dogmatic  or  discourteous  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing thaf  no  one  who  understands  the  history  of  finance  in 
this  country  since  1859,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  before 
that  and  of  the  world's  history,  will  speak  lightly  of  the 
money  question.  To  simply  study  the  moves  of  the  banking 
fraternity  for  the  last  three  years  ought  to  open  anyone's 
eyes  to  the  importance  of  the  currency  question.  Bankers 
produce  no  wealth.  All  that  they  f^et  then  is  at  somebody's 
else  expense.  How  do  they  get  it?  By  usury.  Who  pays 
usury?  Only  somebody  who  is  in  debt.  This  being  the 
case,  is  it  not  for  their  interest  to  keep  peo])le  in  debt?  Yes, 
up  to  a  point  beyond  which  they  cannot  pay  the  usury. 
And  even  beyond  that  it's  **neads  I  win,  tails  you  lose"; 
for  as  a  rule  money  is  loaned  only  on  good  security,  and  if 
the  debtor  cannot  pay  his  interest  the  creditor  gets  the 
securitv,  which  is  usuallv  worth  more  than  the  amount 
secured.  Tn  this  way  men  in  Xehemiah's  time  got  posses- 
sion of  other  men's  land.  In  this  yvay  in  Christ's  time  the 
Pharisees  "devoured  widow's  liouses.''  In  this  way  now  I 
believe  the  monopoly  of  the  land  goes  on. 

Henry  George  says,  "Seasons  of  business  depression  come 
and  go  without  change  in  tariff  and  monetary  regulations." 
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I  think  he  made  that  statement  without  due  consideration 
of  the  facts,  and  that  if  he  looks  up  all  the  seasons  of  busi- 
ness depression  that  have  come  and  gone  he  will  find  alicays 
a  change  in  monetary  regulations."  During  the  season  of 
business  depression  from  1873  to  1878a  certain  statesman  (?) 
boasted  that  his  party  had  **doubled  the  value  of  the  dollar 
by  its  legislation."  What  is  the  effect  of  doubling  the  value 
of  the  dollar?  The  man  who  already  has  the  dollar  can  get 
with  it  twice  as  much  of  the  things  that  money  can  buy, 
and  the  man  who  has  the  dollar  to  get  must  give  twice  as 
much  labor  to  get  it.  The  creditor  gets  twice  as  much  value 
as  he  bargained  for,  and  the  debtor,  if  he  can,  pays  twice 
as  much  as  he  agreed  to,  or,  failing  in  this,  gives  up  his 
security.  Is  the  money  question  a  windmill?  Usury  and 
land  monopoly  are  chronic,  constitutional  diseases  like  con- 
sumption; but  contractions  in  the  money  volume,  either 
absolute  or  relative,  are  the  acute  diseases,  like  pneumonia, 
which  sometimes  cure  but  oftener  confirm  and  hasten  the 
chronic  disease.  Wherever  money  has  been,  so  far  as  I 
know,  there  has  been  us\iry. 

Whatever  else  the  banker  is  h(»  is  not  quixotic.  He  does 
not  light  windmills.  lie  knows,  if  the  single-taxer  does  not, 
that  there  is  sonn*thing  in  the  money  (juestion— for  liim. 
For  what  is  the  bank(»r  making  his  present  desperate  light, 
which  has  laid  our  industries  low  and  filled  the  land  with 
suffering?  It  is  one  of  th(»  battles  in  the  war  which  he  has 
kei)t  up  with  more  or  h^ss  vigor  since  185J)  for  the  full  con- 
trol of  our  curn^ncy.  A  s(»ttlement  cannot  much  longer  be 
delayed.  Either  the  peoi)le  must  take  entire  control  and 
destroy  the  privil(»g<»  of  charging  for  the  use  of  money  which 
they  collectively  and  they  only  can  create  and  give  value  to, 
or  they  must  put  themselves  in  Ihe  banker's  hands  and  let 
him  issue  all  the  money.  To  do  this  is  to  make  him  a  part- 
ner in  every  business  enterprise,  drawing  from  it  whatever 
per  cent  it  will  bear.  Do  Ilenry  George  and  his  followers 
feel  willing  to  carrv  this  useless  load,  even  under  the  singli* 
tax? 

Money  is  not  made  for  the  same  purpose  nor  by  the  same 
means  that  anything  else  is,  and  to  n^ason  about  it  as  if  it 
were  is  to  involve  the  r(»ason(»r  in  error  and  confusion.  It 
may  be  quite  as  dangerous  to  mistake  a  giant  for  a  windmill 
as  to  mistake  a  windmill  for  a  giant. 

The  landlord's  work  is  easy  to  see.  Its  effects,  at  least  a 
portion  of  them,  are  plain.  But  the  work  of  the  lend  lord 
is  so  indirect  in  its  effects  on  the  producers  of  wealth  that 
its  fatal  results  are  often  superficially  attributed  to  other 
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causes.  It  is  so  easy  to  say,  "If  I  own  all  the  land,  1  can 
make  you  pay  nie  ail  your  money  and  all  the  things  you  can 
produce  for  the  privilege  of  staying  on  the  land,"  that  many 
forget  to  look  into  the  means  by  which  the  land  gets  away 
from  the  ma-ny  to  the  few.  Lord  Bacon  said,  **Usury  bring- 
eth  the  treasures  of  a  realm  into  a  few  hands."  I  believe  it. 
Whatever  the  single  tax  might  have  done  if  applied  to 
primitive  conditions,  something  more  is  needed  now.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  single-taxers  except  for  their  bigotry; 
but  when  they  insist  that  a  thing  does  not  exist  because 
they  have  not  seen  it,  I  lose  patience.  The  single  tax  seems 
as  reasonable  and  equitable  as  any  compulsory  tax.  For 
one  thing  it  would  do  away  with  an^^  excuse  for  that  con- 
temptible thief,  indirect  taxation — **the  tariff" — and  for 
those  spies  who  under  the  respectable  name  of  custom-house 
oflficers  open  my  lady's  trunks  and  "inspect"  her  underwear; 
a  thing  which,  let  us  hope,  any  one  of  them  would  scorn  him- 
self infinitely  for  doing  as  a  private  individual.  We  owe 
the  advocates  of  the  single  tax  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for 
so  clearly  and  persistently  showing  tlie  wrongs  done  to  the 
people.  No  class  of  persons  has  ever  done  it  more  faith- 
fully; but  that  the  single  tax  alone  would  cure  these  ills 
has  never  yet  been  made  clear  to  my  comprehension. 

(^ELIA  BALDWIN  WHITEHEAD. 

HOW    THE    SINCLE    TAX    WILL   FREE    MEN. 

In  any  form  of  society  there  can  be  but  two  primary  fac- 
tors in  production — land  and  labor.  Labor  represents  man 
in  action  and  includes  all  his  powers,  whether  mental  or 
physical;  land  includes  all  outside  of  man;  all  other  factors 
in  production  are  or  can  be  but  subdivisions  of  these  two 
prinuiry  factors.  All  political  economists  term  the  returns 
to  the  factor  land  "rent,"  and  the  returns  to  the  factor  labor 
"wages."  Therefore  to  speak  of  the  "rent  of  ability,"  as 
Mrs.  Russell  did  in  the  August  ARENA,  whether  it  refers 
to  the  mental  ability  or  muscular  ability  of  labor,  is  clearly  a 
misuse  of  economic  terms. 

In  the  July  ARENA  Mrs.  Russell  held  that  the  statement 
that  "All  wealth  is  created  by  the  application  of  labor  to 
land"  is  "inadequate  to  present  conditions."  Her  position 
may  be  illustrated  thus: 

The  factors  in  production  are 

Wealth  =  Land  x  Capital  x  Labor  x  Ability; 

In  distribution 

Wealth  =  Rent  +  Interest  +  Wapes  +  R«»nt. 
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The  coriet't  stuteniout  is: 
The  factors  in  production  are 

Wealth  =  Land  x  Labor; 
In  distribution 

Wealth  =^  Keut  +  Wages. 

All  other  factors  are  but  sub-divisions  of  these  two,  and 
consequently,  distribution  must  correspond. 

But,  from  the  way  Mrs.  liussell  discussed **rent  of  ability," 
it  seems  that  what  she  had  in  mind  was,  not  ability,  but 
knowledge.  Ability  is  capacity — i)ower  to  acquire  and  use 
informaion.  Hence,  ability  inheres  in  the  individual  man; 
he  can  neither  impart  nor  ^ive  it  to  others,  nor  hand  it  down 
to  the  future.  Knowledge  is  information;  that  which  is 
gained  by  learning;  stored-up  learning.  In  using  any  par- 
ticular knowledge  —  though  it  has  *'accumulated  as  the 
legacy  of  one  age  to  another'- — we  do  not  necessarily  hinder 
others  using  the  same  knowledge  at  the  same  time;  but  in 
using  any  particuhir  piece  of  land  we  do  necessarily  prevent 
others  using  it  at  the  same  time.  That  is,  while  the  posses- 
sion of  knowledge  is  not  necessarily  exclusive,  the  posses- 
sion of  land  is.     (1) 

In  the  August  AKENA  Mrs.  Russell  said:  ** Whether  the 
drawing  off  of  the  unemployed  to  work  for  themselves  on 
land  set  free  for  their  use  by  the  single-tax  would  mate- 
rially or  permanently  increase  w^ages  in  factories  depends 
on  the  profits  of  manufacturing.  It  is  to  the  j)oorest  land 
in  use,  or  to  the  best  business  locations  for  which  there  is 
no  competition,  that  the  unem])Ioyed  would  go  with  their 
empty  jiockets.  What  these  could  mak(»  working  for  them- 
selves  on  their  land  or  in  their  shops,  would  depend  upon 
their  ability  to  compete  with  cjipitalistic  methods.  .  .  .  Yet 
their  degree  of  success  is  the  single-tax  measure  of  just 
wages  for  the  lowest  grade  of  workers  employed  by  mas- 
ters; and  to  their  coamings  could  the  lowest  grade  be  held — 
a  bare  living  by  long  hours  at  hard  work.''  This  is  the  key- 
note to  all  Mrs.  Russell's  arguments,  and  the  id(si  runs 
through  all  her  discussions  of  the  single  tax.  She  believes 
the  single  tax  will  fr(M»  the  land,  but  will  not  free  the  man 
who  has  only  his  labor  to  sell.     (2) 

This  assumption  is  based  on  a  failure  to  recognize  the 
foundation  ui)on  which  the  power  of  monopoly  rests.  The 
power  of  all  monopoly  rests  on  the  cornering  of  land.  Be- 
cause, first,  it  gives  the  monopolizer  easy  access  to  the  raw 
material  from  w^hich  all  wealth  is  made,  and  upon  which 
all  must  live,  wiiile  at  the  same  time  preventing  such 
access  by  the  masses;  and,  second,  thereby  forces  the  masses 
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into  competitien  with  each  other  for  the  privilege  of  access 
to  nature — for  employment — thus  reducing  their  wages  to 
the  lowest  point  at  which  they  can  live.  This  gives  the 
monopolist  all  power,  the  very  lives  of  the  laborers  depend- 
ing on  his  pleasure.  He  thus  obtains  cheap  labor  and  cheap 
land,  from  which  combination  all  his  wealth  results;  and 
he  can  nmnipulate — use — these  factors  as  he  chooses,  and 
go  on  indelinitely  storing  up  wealth. 

The  cornering  of  land  is  the  great  parent  monopoly  on 
which  all  other  monoi)olies  dep(»nd.  Nothing  else  but  the 
ai)plication  of  the  single  tax  can  abolish  the  corners  in  land 
and  thus  put  labor  on  its  feet — secure  its  independence — 
where  it  can  overthrow  the  other  monopolies.  Under  the 
single  tax  everyone  would  have  to  pay  ja-st  as  mttrh  for  the 
privilege  of  holding  land  idle  or  poorly  used  as  if  he  put  it 
to  its  best  use.  This  will  make  it  unprofitable  to  hold  land 
except  for  use.  The  profit  in  landholding  will  then  be  to  the 
user,  and  to  him  only,  ia  proportion  to  use.     (3) 

Mrs.  Kussell  considei's  that:  **The  single  tiw  is  merely  one 
wdlwd  of  putting  in  practice  the  principle  that  all  mankind 
have  equal  rights  to  the  use  of  the  earth.'-  This  principle 
would  be  better  stated  by  saying  that  no  one  has  any  right 
to  exclude  any  person  from  any  portion  of  the  earth  at  any 
time,  which  is  another  way  of  stating  the  law  of  equal  free- 
dom as  applied  to  the  land  question.  That  law  is:  That 
every  person  have  freedom  to  do  all  that  he  wills,  provided 
he  infringes  not  the  (^(lual  freedom  of  any  other.  Anything 
more  or  less  than  ecpial  freedom  is  inequitable,  and  no  lover 
of  justice  would  desire  to  advocate  it. 

Mrs.  Kussell  says:  "The  bondholder  can  live  wherever  in 
the  world  he  pleases,  on  the  rent  of  our  land  supplied  him 
by  the  single  tax,  free  from  toil  and  from  taxes,  with  less 
anxietv  and  more  freedom  than  the  landlord  of  to-dav.  Tell 
me  if  this  is  not  so.''  Assuming  that  all  federal,  state,  and 
local  bonds  will  be  paid,  ])rincipal  and  interest,  they  can 
soon  be  fully  met  with  a  fraction  of  what  now  iroes  to  land- 
owners as  r(»nt,  and  that  without  considering:  the  enormous 
saving  in  public  expenses  involved  in  the  adoption  of  the 
single  tfix.  The  occupation  of  bondholders  will  quickly 
disappear  under  the  reign  of  the  single  tax.     (4) 

Without  the  single  tax  we  might  have  jjovernment  owner- 
ship and  o])eration  of  railways,  and  yet  the  rent-absorber 
would  be  the  gainer,  and  labor  remain  where  it  is:  or  we 
might  have  the  best  possible  money  system  and  it  would 
profit  labor  nothing,  as  the  rent-absorber  would  pocket  the 
gain.    For  it  is  competition  between  men  unable  to  employ 
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themselves  that  rediu-es  wages  to  a  bare  living  and  thus 
enables  rent-absorbers  to  pocket  the  benefits  of  such  re- 
forms. With  the  single  tax  in  operation  equal  freedom  in 
the  use  of  the  earth  would  be  secured  and  labor  placed  in  a 
position  to  deal  effectively  with  these  problems,  by  being 
able  to  employ  itself. 

Throughout  her  argument  Mrs.  Russell  ignored  the  three 
points  brought  out  by  Mrs.  Robinson,  in  which  the  latter 
showed  that  under  the  single  tax  the  drawing  off  of  many 
unemployed  to  till  the  land,  the  removal  of  taxation  from 
the  products  of  industry,  and  the  flow  of  capital  into  un- 
taxed property  will  combine  to  raise  wages.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that,  upon  the  adoption  of  the  single  tax, 
very  few  will  at  first  take  to  farming.  To  illustrate:  If  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  were  to  adopt  the  single  tax  to-day,  the 
immediate  result  would  be  to  throw  open  to  use  thousands 
of  acres  of  vacant  land  within  the  city  limits.  Some  of  it 
would  be  abandoned  by  its  owners  as  unprofitable  to  hold, 
and  some  woitld  be  put  to  use  by  the  owners,  who  would 
begin  building,  and  other  improvements  in  order  to  put  the 
land  to  its  best  use.  This  would  give  immediate  employ- 
ment to  unskilled  labor  in  digging  foundations,  etc.,  and  to 
architects,  stonemasons,  bricklayers,  carpenters,  and  all 
sorts  of  laborers;  also  to  dealers  in  lumber,  brick,  iron,  and 
all  other  materials,  who  would  need  more  men  in  their  shops 
and  factories;  so  that  the  largest  part  of  the  unem])loyed 
would  find  work  right  at  hand,  without  going  outside  the 
city. 

At  the  same  time  the  large  number  of  tenants  who  now 
pay  from  ten  to  forty  dollars  a  month  rent  would  find 
themselves  able  to  get  ground  at  such  a  low  annual  tax  that 
they  would  soon  be  able  to  set  about  building  homes  or  buy- 
ing and  improving  those  they  were  renting.  This  would 
require  more  workmen,  not  only  in  the  building  trades,  but 
in  painting,  paper-hanging,  carpet  and  furniture  niaking, 
etc.  There  are  thousands  of  people  in  every  city  who  have 
savings  enough  with  which  to  build  homes  for  themselves 
if  only  they  could  get  the  land.  They  now  get  discouraged, 
as  the  land  is  always  held  just  beyond  their  reach  by  specu- 
lative prices.  There  are  now  enough  such  ]>eople  alone  to 
employ  the  present  unemployed  for  some  time.  The  unem- 
ployed, thus  finding  work,  would  be  able  to  pay  for  more 
and  better  food  and  clothing  and  so  set  to  work  grocers, 
market-gardeners,  and  clothiers,  and  the  farmers  would 
find  a  ready  market  right  at  hand  for  their  productions. 
And  these  hitherto  unemployed  men,  thus  set  to  work, 
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would  soon  save  enough  to  build  homes,  and  so,  in  their 
turn,  employ  all  the  trades. 

Tliis  demand  and  supply  would  act  and  react  in  an  ever 
widening  circle.  There  would  be  no  necessity  for  anyone 
taking  to  farming  who  had  no  desire  or  inclination  that 
way.  At  the  same  time  the  vastly  increased  demand  for 
farm  products  would  so  increase  the  farmer's  wages  (that 
part  of  his  product  he  is  able  to  retain)  that  many  would 
be  attracted  to  farming,  as  they  w^ould  be  to  any  other  prof- 
itable employment.  This  would  be  the  more  certain  as  the 
farmer  would  not  then,  as  now,  be  forced  far  out  from  the 
centres  of  population.  Speculation  in  land  has  forced  the 
margin  of  cultivation  far  beyond  its  natural  limit.  The 
application  of  the  single  tax  will  bring  this  margin  back, 
and  farms  can  then  be  easily  obtained  near  their  natural 
markets,  the  cities  and  towns;  so  that  Mrs.  Russell's  fear 
that  the  man  wishing  to  employ  himself  will  be  forced  into 
the  wilderness  or  desert  to  work  long  hours  at  hard  labor, 
is  entirely  without  foundation. 

This  is  no  fancy  picture.  Wherever  assessments  have 
been  increased  on  vacant  or  poorly  used  land,  the  tendency 
has  been  to  immediate  improvement,  thus  employing  more 
labor  on  the  same  amount  of  land;  which  proves  that  all 
that  is  necessary  to  increase  the  tendency,  to  the  point  out- 
lined above,  is  to  increase  the  application  of  the  principle, 
which,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  is  the  single  tax.    (5J 

Mrs.  Russell  asserts  that  **The  question  is  whether  we 
shall  have  industrial  self-government  by  national  organiza- 
tion of  our  industries  for  the  benefit  of  all,  or  become  the 
virtual  slaves  and  pu])pets  of  combined  cai)ital.''  That  is 
not  the  question.  Th(*  question  is  whether  we  shall  have 
equal  or  unequal  freedom.  Under  present  conditions  we 
have  unequal  freedom.  The  single  tax  is  the  necessary  first 
step  in  securing  equal  freedom,  and  it  can  be  secnr(»d  in  no 
other  way  than  by  taking  this  first  step.  Kindergartens 
are  needed  in  wiiich  nationalists  (socialists)  can  leiirn  the 
meaning  of  equal  freedom.  It  must  be  understood  that  in 
the  discussion  of  the  order  of  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth — political  economy — thievc^'y,  charity,  etc.,  are 
not  considered,  as  they  have  no  place  in  the  natural  order. 
The  cause  of  all  thieverv  and  the  necessitv  for  all  charitv 
is  the  inequitable  distribution  of  wealth,  wiiich,  in  turn, 
arises  from  unequal  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  earth.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  single  tax  will  be,  not  the  end,  but  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end,  of  all  monopolies.  The  strength  of  mon- 
opoly lies  in  the  unemployed,  in  there  being  more  men  than 
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jobs.  The  single  tax,  by  mti*oducing  an  era  of  more  jobs 
than  men,  at  once  knocks  the  foundation  from  under  monop- 
oly. Instead  of  laborers  competing  witli  eacli  other  for 
work,  we  shall  have  the  spectacU*  of  capitalists  competing 
with  each  other  for  hiborers.  Tiider  such  a  condition 
monopoly  will  inevitably  crumble  and  fall. 

To  the  query,  Is  the  single  tax  enough?  I  answer,  yes, 
it  is  enough  to  establish  the  primary  equal  freedom — equal 
freedom  in  the  use  of  the  earth — without  which  equal  free- 
dom in  other  things  is  impossible.  And  equal  freedom  in 
all  things  is  the  highest  possible  conditicm  conceivable,  as 
it  is  the  only  condition  which  allows  the  fullest  and  highest 
development  of  every  individual.     (G) 

'  ESTELLA  BACHMAN  BROKAW. 

NOTES  IN  REPLY. 

(1)  There  is  no  dispute  about  the  two  priniari/  factors  in 

production, 

"When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span," 

but  in  modern  production  the  importance  of  capital  (though 
merely  stored-up  labor)  as  a  factor,  is  clear;  and  sooner  or 
later  the  ])owerful  fourth  factor,  ability,  must  be  generally 
recognized.  In  *'The  Land  Question'-  Mr.  (ieorge  said:  "In 
steam  and  electricitv  and  all  the  countless  inventions 
which  they  typify,  mighty  forces  have  entered  the  world," 
and  these,  he  said,  **will  compel  great  social  changes."  In 
almost  every  department  of  labor  they  are  constantly  les- 
sening the  need  of  human  hands  and  are  turning  men  out  of 
employment,  just  as  surely  as  land  mono])oly  prevents  the 
access  of  labor  to  land.  How  shall  we  equalize  the  plenty 
and  the  leisure  these  "new^  forces''  bring?  Only  by  **great 
social  changes"  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

We  sav  **abilitv''  and  "rent  of  abilitv"  for  lack  of  better 
terms.  This  ability  is  not  mere  personal  knowledge  or 
individual  ca])acity.  It  applies  esperially  to  the*  inv(»ntion, 
improvement,  and  use  of  machinery,  and  necessitates  the 
organization  of  labor  and  the  use  of  great  cay)ital.  If  the 
term  **land''  be  made  to  include  "all  outsid(»  of  man,"  why 
limit  the  word  "rent"  to  its  ])ast  sti'ict  econcmiii'  use?  Inter- 
est is  sometimes  called  the  "rent  of  monev,"  and  we  daily 
hear  of  boat  rent,  house  rent.  etc.  Till  we  can  do  b<»tter,  wvt 
may  call  the  additional  malffi  rrvatrd  Ini  thr  rsr  of  machin- 
ery in  rowhinvd  laJnn'  the  "rent  of  abilitv." 

As  I  said  at  first,  the  single-tax  political  economy  seems 
to  be  "based  on  the  assumption  that  our  industries  are  and 
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will  remain  simple  as  a  general  rule,"  and  it  scarcely  recoj^- 
uizes  machinery  except  as  labor-saving  devices  for  individ- 
ual use.  Though  "the  possession  of  knowledge  is  not  neces- 
sarily exclusive,''  the  capitalistic  organization  of  industry 
with  modern  methods  is  usually  decidedly  "exclusive''  of  all 
smaller  competitors. 

(2)  I  have  seen  clearly  from  the  first  that  the  single  tax 
has  in  it  the  power  not  only  to  free  the  land  for  use,  but 
also  to  free  men  from  the  necessity  of  working  for  others  in 
order  to  escape  starvation,  and  to  free  individuals,  too,  from 
the  necessity  of  co(3peration  with  their  fellows  if  they  pre- 
fer life  a  la  Robinson  Crusoe.  lUit  1  do  not  see  that  it  alone 
will  free  them  from  what  I  call  pov(»rty,  or  release  them 
from  the  power  of  monopoly.  Though  the  single  tax  has  in 
it  the  potnr  to  free  the  land  and  to  give  to  all  employment 
and  food,  1  see  a  possibility  that  it  might  fail  of  even  this, 
simply  because  of  the  unecjual  freedom  and  unequal  power 
of  uneqiml  ca])itals.  If  there  is  no  limit  to  tlie  amount  (in 
quantity  and  value)  of  land  which  individuals  or  syndicates 
may  hold  if  th(\v  only  pay  to  the  public  the  assessed  rental 
value,  can  you  not  see  that  in  the  consolidation  of  great 
monopolies  and  the  concentration  of  enormous  capitals  now 
rapidly  going  forward,  the  ellect  of  the  single  tax  in  placing 
much  vacant  land  cheap  in  the  market  might  he  to  throw 
it  into  the  hands  of  syndicates  powerful  enough  to  control 
legislators  and  assessors,  as  well  as  the  land  on  which  the 
people  must  live?  With  real  estate  associations  in  every 
city  and  a  national  organization,  is  there  not  this  dire 

possihUiiii? 

(8)  We  have  had  repeated  assertion  that,  j  s  Miss  Gay 
said,  "All  monopolies  have  their  root  in  Ian  \  monopoly; 
destroy  that  and  they  die."  T  confess  I  have  not  so  far  dis- 
covered the  proof  of  this  sweeping  claim.  It  is  said  above 
that  the  power  of  all  monopoly  rests  upon  the  cornering  of 
land,  because  "it  gives  the  monopolizer  easy  access  to  the 
raw  materinl  from  which  nil  wealth  is  made,  and  th(*rebv 

• 

forces  the  masses  into  competition  with  each  other  for  the 
privilege  of  access  to  nature-';  thus  giving  tlie  monopolist 
"cheap  labor  and  chenp  land,  from  which  combination  all 
his  wealth  results.-'  Mrs.  Hrokaw  was  perha])s  thinking  of 
mines,  but  I  do  not  discover  this  to  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  establishnumt  of  any  of  the  most  powerful  trusts  that 
tyrannize  over  us.  The  ])resident  of  the  great  oil  combina- 
tion, "the  parent  of  the  trust  system,"  testified  in  1888  (after 
several  years  of  the  trust)  that,  "It  does  not  own  any  oil 
wells,  or  lands  producing  oil,  and  never  did."    It  began  as  a 
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conibiualion  of  oil  refineries.  Was  it  not  so  with  the  sugar 
trust?  It  was  not  by  cornering  land,  but  by  cornering  the 
market,  that  the  great  meat  monopoly  was  established.  Mr. 
Lloyd  siiys  in  *'VVealth  against  Commonwealth'': 

WlicD  a  fa  1111  er  soils  a  steer,  a  lamb,  or  a  hog,  and  the  house- 
kc»eper  buys  a  chop  or  a  roast,  they  enter  a  market  which  for  the 
whole  coutineiit.  ami  for  all  kiuds  of  cattle  aud  meats,  is  controlled 
by  the  combination  of  packers  at  Chicago  known  as  the  "big  four." 

This  combination  does  not  need  to  own  the  ^'thousand 
hills"  on  which  are  pastured  the  cattle  which  they  buy 
clieap  and  sell  dear,  and  1  do  not  see  how  a  tax  on  land 
values  can  especially  aiiect  the  monopoly  of  the  meat  mar- 
ket, nor  how  it  can  destroy  Mr.  Rockefeller's  facility  for 
"passing  round  the  oil"  and  taking  toll  thereon — though 
to  be  sure  the  oil  trust  is  at  last  buying  cheapened  oil  fields. 
lUit  it  has  become  powerful  enough  now  to  buy  almost 
everything  in  sight,  including  assessors,  legislators,  and 
governments. 

In  the  long  list  of  such  combinations  there  are  trusts 
(njonopolies)  which  exist  in  s]»ite  of  all  laws  against  them, 
SOUK?  of  them  aided  by  tariil's,  and  some  by  cheap  land  and 
chea])  labor;  but  can  it  truthfully  be  said  that  the  single  tax 
will  destroy  them  all?  Land  is  often  the  least  valuable  of 
their  assents,  as  it  is  of  the  elevator  trust,  which  makes  divi- 
dends of  from  tw(»nty-tive  to  thirty-five  per  cent  for  stock- 
holders by  taking  toll  from  wheat-growers  and  from  bread- 
eaters,  and  which  has  no  tarilT  protection. 

No  one  has  made  ch^ar  to  me  how  it  is  that  fas  Miss  Gay 
Siiid)  the  railroad  and  t(»l(»graph  monopolies  **have  their 
strength  in  monoi»oly  of  land";  nor  how  the  taxation  of  land 
values  alon(»  will  destroy  their  monopolistic  power.  That 
these  two  monoi)()lies  greatly  aid  other  powerful  combina- 
tions, there  can  be  no  doubt.  To  tell  what  laws  we  can 
enact  or  abolish  after  the  establishment  of  the  single  tax, 
is  not  to  prove  that  the  single  tax  will  do  it  all. 

Mr.  (reorge  said,  in  **The  Land  Question": 

When  a  ca]>itnl  of  a  million  dollars  comes  into  competition  with 
capitals  of  thonsnnds  of  dollars,  the  smaller  capitalists  must  be 
driven  ont  of  tlie  ])nsin(»ss  or  destroyed.  With  great  capital  nothing 
can  compete  sare  great  capital.  ...  A  while  asro  and  anv  journeyman 
shoemaker  ccnild  set  up  in  the  business  for  himself  with  the  savings 
of  a  few  months.  Bnt  now  the  operative  shoemaker  conld  not  in  a 
lifetime  save*  (Mionprh  from  his  wages  to  go  into  business  for  himself. 
And  now  that  great  capital  has  entered  agrieultnre.  it  must  be  with 
the  same  n^snlts.  The  large  farmer,  who  can  buy  the  latest  machin- 
ery at  the  lowest  cash  prices  and  use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  who 
can  nin  a  straight  furrow  for  miles,  who  can  make  special  rates  with 
railroad  companies,  take  advantage  of  the  market,  and  seU  in  large 
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lots  for  the  least  commission,  must  drive  out  the  small  farmer  of 
the  early  American  type,  just  as  the  shoe  factory  has  driven  out 
the  journeyman  shoemal^er. 

(4)  Concerning  bonds:  these  are  constantly  increasing 
our  public  interest-bearing  debts,  and  bonds  cannot  be  paid 
and  their  interest  stopped  till  they  are  due.  Many  single- 
taxers  have  a  happ3'  faith  tliat  economic  rent  would  yield 
80  bountiful  a  revenue  that  we  could  iniuiediately  do  won- 
derful  things  with  it.  But  one  of  the  prominent  single-tax 
writers  and  speakers  told  me,  a  year  or  so  ago,  that  he 
thought  the  rent  of  land  would  shrink  so  much  with  the 
application  of  the  single  tax  that  there  would  never  be  more 
than  enough  for  an  economical  administration  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

(5)  If  Mrs.  Brokaw  will  look  again  she  will  see  that  I  did 
not  *ignore"  Mrs.  Robinson's  three  points,  but  that  1  tried 
to  show  how  the  hampered  condition  of  the  now  unem- 
ployed when  at  work  on  free  land  in  comp^t^tition  with  ca])i- 
talists,  and  with  the  cheap  labor  of  foreign  countries,  would 
make  them  poor  buyers  of  factory  wares,  and  that  most  of 
these  wares  could  be  more  cheaply  imported  from  countries 
of  cheap  labor  than  nmde  here;  so  that  the  starting  of  fac- 
tories and  the  expected  per])etual  motion  of  the  single  tax 
might  fail,  after  all.  Miss  (lay  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
discussion  that  all  depends  on  the  prosperity  of  those  work- 
ing at  the  margin  of  cultivation,  and  referred  us  to  Mr. 
George's  chapter  on  wages.  In  **The  Story  of  My  Dictator- 
ship" the  question  is  begged  throughout  by  the  constant 
assumption  that  the  application  of  the  single*  tax  almost 
immediately  gives  the  farmers  plenty  of  mon(\v  to  s])end, 
greatly  stimulating  all  other  industries.  This  I  still  doubt, 
the  more  as  I  see  farmers  in  this  vicinity,  in  August,  leaving 
delicious  green  peas  and  green  corn  and  string  beans  uuhar- 
vested  because  the  bounty  of  the  crop  has  uiad(»  the  ])rice 
so  low  that  they  cannot  pay  ev<»n  the  labor  olTering  itsc^lf 
at  fifty  cents  a  da  v.  Scarcitv  last  vear  made*  i»otatoes  verv 
dear.  Now,  before  the  cheapest  **digging  time,"  farmers 
are  getting  only  fifteen  or  eighteen  cenis  a  bush(*l. 

Can  it  be  imagined  that  the  holder  of  vacant  land  would 
immediately  begin  to  build  or  otherwise  improve  his  lots 
because  of  increased  taxation,  if  h(^  could  not  see  profit  in  so 
doing?  That  would  depend  u])on  the  ])resent  number  of 
vacant  houses  and  on  the  profitable  demand  for  factories, 
stores,  and  dwellings.  From  the  windows  of  my  suburbnn 
home,  I  can  see  three  pretty  cottages  sorrowfully  abandon^Ml 
by  the  young  couples  who  built  tlieni  for  pennnuent  homes. 
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as  the  demands  of  competitive  business  made  it  necessary 
for  the  men  to  live  elsewhere  and  the  separation  of  families 
grew  intolerable.  And  in  the  two  large  cities  near,  vacant 
stores  and  offices  are  a  frequent  sad  spectacle.  Even  if  a 
boom  in  buiUling  should  immediately  follow  the  adoption 
of  the  single  tax,  it  could  not  continue  indefinitely. 

(())  We  set  out  with  the  questiim,  *'Is  the  single  tax 
enough  to  solve  the  labor  question?" — which  Miss  Gay  as- 
serts and  Miss  (.'hapman  reiterates,  but  which  Mrs.  Brokaw 
and  others  prudently  fail  to  affirm.  As  for  myself  1  am  more 
sure  than  ever  that  our  equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  eartli 
(which  includes  the  equal  sharing  of  economic  rent)  is  sim- 
ply a  necessary  /nirt  of  the  full  solution.  I  did  not  mean 
to  set  this  (piestion  aside  in  suggesting  the  inevitable  choice 
between  indn.sfridi  self-f/orernnienf  and  a  plutocratic  oli- 
ifavchji,  Mrs.  Brokjuv  says  the  question  is  **whether  we 
shall  have  etjual  or  unecjual  freedom.-'  The  former,  by  all 
means,  say  1.  So  let  us  all  try  unitedly,  in  the  great  strug- 
gle before  us,  to  free  ourselves  not  only  from  the  power  of 
land-grabbers,  but  also  from  the  power  of  the  money-grab- 
bers, a  well-(*ntrenched  class  who  mean  to  issue  and  man- 
ipulate our  currency,  with  power  to  corner  any  metal  or 
commodity  money,  and  to  fatten  by  the  repeated  issues  of 
unnecessary  interest-bearing  bonds.  Our  eijual  freedom  is 
impossible  with  a  monopolized  telegraph  to  control  our 
communication,  and  with  railroads  run  for  private  gain. 
Reforms  here,  and  more  also,  are  necessary  to  our  equal 
freedom.  It  seems  to  me  decidedly  like  ^'making  a  pro- 
gramme for  Providence"  to  insist  that  the  single  tax  must 
be  accomplished  lirst  in  order  of  time. 

Ecjual  frejt^dom  nutans  a  great  deal,  and  the  quotation 
from  Mr.  (Jeorge,  given  above  and  italicized  by  me,  applies 
agjiin  right  here*:  **ir////  (jreat  capital  nothing  can  compete 
save  (freaf  capitaL^^  Full  economi<*  equality  is  the  desidera- 
tum.    Nowhen*  short  of  this  is  there  equal  freedom. 

As  soon  as  I  saw  our  August  i)a])ers  in  j)rint,  I  noticed 
that  the  (i notation  from  Pluxley  which  T  added  at  the  last 
moment  does  not  a[)ply  to  Miss  ('ha[mian*s  remarks  on 
nature's  part  in  our  economic  salvation.  She  was  thinking 
not  of  what  is  called  the  "cosmic  ])rocess-^  (the  struggle  for 
existence  and  th<»  survival  of  th(»  fittest),  but  of  thnt  beau- 
tiful power  of  self-h(*aling  which  Nature  dis])lays  when  she 
has  a  fair  chnnce.  T  too  admire*  and  r(»v<M'(mce  that  ])ower. 
But  T  cannot  aL'"r(»e  with  Miss  Phapman  that  in  our  present 
complex  civilization  the  mere  shiftinc:  of  taxation  from 
everything  else  to  economic  rent  "will  guarantee  a  just 
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equality  of  opportunity  to  all  men,"  and  that  all  else  may  be 
leit  to  *'Goa  and  Nature." 

The  gathering  of  the  single  tax  and  its  application  to 
public  uses  are  artificial  processes.  How  much  depends 
upon  the  utsc  made  of  that  public  revenue!  "God  and  Na- 
ture?'' would  demand  the  exercise  of  human  judgment,  and 
could  not  be  displeased  by  any  organization  of  our  indus- 
trial forc(»8  which  would  enable  every  one  of  us — including 
our  w(*alv  and  suffc^ring  and  long-defrauded  brothers  and 
sisters — to  reaj)  the  full  l)(»n(»fits  of  all  that  the  progress  of 
civilization  has  brought  us,  and  give  equal  freedom  to  all 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  life's  best  gifts — c^qual  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  and  learn,  and  do  and  enjoy. 

F.  E.  R. 


A  UnVERSAL  MTIO-A  SILVER  BILL  TO 

SUIT  BOTH  PARTIES. 


BY   ROBERT    STEIN. 


U.  S.  Senatk,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  21,  1805. 

Mr.  Stcin^s  article  on  the  Kanitz  free  silver  bill  is  an  admirable  pre- 
sentation of  the  present  situation.  How  is  it  possible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  is  caused  by  its  demonetization, 
and  that  the  price  will  be  restored  by  remonetization  ?  It  cannot,  per- 
haps should  not,  be  done  at  a  bound,  but  by  some  gradual  though  sure 
process.  Wliy,  llien,  sliould  not  the  United  States  pass  the  Kanitz  free 
silver  bill,  deolarin;^  its  dcterrainaticm  to  open  its  minU  a^ain  to  free 
coinage,  at  tbo  French  ratio  of  l.">i  to  1,  when  enough  nations  have 
a<Tedcd  Ui  make  success  certain  ?     I  sec  no  objection. 

W.  E.  Chandler. 

BkoWX   rXIVEKSITY,  PllOVIDENCE,  R.  I.,  Aug.  27,  189.5. 

You  have  dune  a  useful  piece  of  work  in  publishing  a  '*  uniform  ratio 

bill'' for  circulation  in  our  country.     I  hope  some  such  bill  will  pass 

Congress.    Unity  of  ratio  is  all-important,  and  you  do  well  to  emphasize 

%  it.     I  hope  you  are  right  in  saying  that  the   President  of  the   United 

States  would  sign  such  a  bill,  and  I  dare  say  you  arc. 

E.  Benm.  Andrews, 

President  liroicn  Unireriiit.y, 

St.  John's  Coli.e(je,  Cambridge,  England,  Aug.  29,  189."). 

While  I  would  not  have  it  undei'stood  that  I  a<lvocate  the  ratio  of  l.')i 

to  1, 1  do  not  think  there  can  be  a  quest  ion  that  you  are  right  as  between 

15i  to  1  and  10  to  1  for  the  United  States.     Of  course  10  to  1  would  be 

perfectly  inoperative  in  America  if  l.'>i  were  in  force  in  Europe;  or 

rather,  as  you  point  out,  it  would  be  operative  in  the  sense  that  you 

would  be  drained  of  silver  and  France  of  gold.     The  French  are  far  U)0 

shrewd  to  go  into  any  arrangement  of  such  a  kind;  and  the  effect  of 

your  atlopting  10  to  1    would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  effectually  stop 

international  bimetallism. 

II.  X.  Foxwell, 

Pro/PMsnr  of  Political  Economy ^  Cambridge  Unicersity, 
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Santa  Fk,  New  Mexico,  Sept.  2,  1895. 

I  think  the  plan  proposed  in  your  article  is  probably  the  best  of  any 
that  can  be  accomplished  at  this  time,  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  very 
great  step  forward  if  such  a  bill  could  be  passed  and  signed.  I  think 
that  all  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject  will  agree  that  the  ratio 
of  15i  to  1  is  the  proper  one,  and  probably  the  only  one  on  which  we 
can  secure  the  concurrence  of  France  and  the  other  Latin  Union  coun- 
tries, and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  point  so  clearly  brought  out  in 
your  article.  Wo  advocate  1(5  to  1  because  that  is  simply  a  restoration 
and  not  a  novelty,  and  therefore  avoids  some  argument;  but  of  course 
everyone  favoring  16  to  1  will  be  glad  to  have  the  ratio  made  15i  to  1, 
and  I  think  all  understand  that  if  there  is  international  action,  it  should 
be  on  that  basis.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  **  independent  action  "  by 
our  government;  but  of  course  I  know  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if 
we  can  have  the  cooperation  of  others;  and  besides,  a  yreat  manij  icould 
support  a  bill  like  yours,  who  would  not  favor  independent  action, 

L.  BuADFORD  Prince,  LL.  D., 

Ex-Ooternor  of  Neio  Mexico, 

Chamber  of  Deputies,  Paris,  France,  Sept.  11,  1895. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  establishment 
of  international  bimetallism  can  at  present  be  brought  about  by  a  con- 
ference similar  to  those  that  have  been  held  in  the  past.  In  this  respect 
I  share  the  views  recently  set  forth  by  Mr.  Balfour.  The  goveiTiments 
will  have  to  arrive  at  a  previous  understanding  on  the  points  under  dis- 
cussion before  such  a  conference  assembles.  The  governments  them- 
selves will  not  take  this  step  unless  their  i)arliament8  compel  them.  It 
is  the  duty  of  bimetallists  in  the  various  nations  to  labor  for  this  end. 

The  proper  common  ratio  is  that  which  imposes  no  serious  sacrifices 
on  anybody.  You  show  very  clearly  that  the  ratio  of  15^  to  1  is  the 
only  one  which  really  fulfils  this  condition,  and  you  will  render  a  signal 
service  to  the  general  cause  of  justice,  by  the  reestablishment  of  mon- 
etary peace  among  men,  if  you  succeed  in  causing  the  ratio  of  15i  to  1  to 
be  adopted  by  the  United  States. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  in  1834,  when  your  great  republic  modified  its 
monetary  law,  changing  from  15  to  1  to  16  to  1,  you  had  adopted  15i  to 
1,  the  ratio  prevailing  in  France,  all  the  monetary  crises  which  have 
been  ruining  us  all  during  the  past  twenty  years  would  have  been 
avoided;  because  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  in  1873  a  monetary  union 
had  been  in  existence  for  nearly  forty  years  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  on  the  common  basis  of  the  ratio  of  loi  to  1,  these  two 
great  republics  might  have  remained  indifferent  to  the  monetary  policy 
of  Germany,  and  might  have  continued,  by  their  powerful  union,  to  as- 
sure to  the  world  the  benefits  of  a  stable  standard  of  value. 

There  is  no  objection  whatever  to  the  separate  adoption  by  the  re- 
spective parliaments  of  France,  Germany,  England  and  the  United  St«ite8 
of  a  law  declaring,  in  substance,  that  their  citizens  are  authorized  to 
pay  their  taxes  either  with  a  fixed  weight  of  gold  or  with  a  weight  of 
silver  15^  times  as  great;  with  an  additional  clause  stating  that  this  law 
shall  become  operative  only  when  the  government  of  P'rance,  Germany, 
England,  and  the  United  States  shall  have  agreed  on  a  common  date  for 
its  promulgation. 

I  for  my  part  am  willing  to  labor  for  this  end,  and  I  wa«  glad  to 
learn  at  a  recent  visit  to  the  German  Bimetallic  League  that  several  of 
its  most  prominent  leaders  share  this  view. 
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The  German  bimetaUists  are  to-day  agreed  with  the  French  bimetal- 
liBtg  not  only  on  all  qucRtionB  of  princiiile  but  alsu  ou  the  question  of 
the  only  ratio  that  can  bo  adopted,  and  we  all  hold,  like  you.  that  Ifie 
aaoptioa  qf  thli-  tnme  ratio  15i  to  1  bff  the  Unttea  tfttilfn  aill  rniiurr  one 
^  the  f/reaUst  diffiFiilties  In  tlie  way  of  the  realization  »)f  the  measure 
nhiuh  will  be  most  fruitful  in  the  uplifting  of  the  pronperity  of  agri- 
culture, Industry,  iinil  commerce  of  the  Hvilized  world,  ruined  by  the 
blind  adoption  of  the  single  gold  standard. 

En.  FouoKiKOi.,  diputf  dv  VAriFfekf., 
Vice-President  i>fthe  Frcach  Bimetallic  htaijue. 


Cooim 
I  think  verv   well  of  the 
"KanitK    Eilver    bill,"    and 
the  pamphlet  1  consider  an 
excellent  one.     It  expresses 
exactly    what    we    English 
bimctiklliMts  feel,  viz.,  what 
a  pity  it  is  that  the  bimetal- 
lists  in  the  Slates,  who  are 
all     intei'national     bimetal' 
lists,   and    form    the    great 
majority     nf     the    nation, 
should  be  lighting  amongst 
themselves  Instead   of  join- 
Ing  us  here  in  forwarding  an 
international  agreement.     If 
the   bill  you  propose  could 
be  passed,  it  tconld  help  ns 
imnifnsel;/  here,  and  would, 
1  feel  sure,  have  an  effect  in 
Europe. 
Sm  H',  JI.  Hof  Litsn-OUTH, 
M.  P. 
Member  of  the  EnylM 
Gold  and  Sileer  Com- 
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.Sept!  ao,  1805. 

When  the  solution  of  the 

'1  f  n  b    tl     ■  ter- 

n  w  as       tin 

n  ^eif 

that  oj  the  rnVut,  iind   l-')4  to   1  will   no  longer 

Spe      as      ph        m    ven  to  the  most  faint- heai-ted  hlinetallist.     I 
fl      h    g  he  conviction  tliat  the  former  ratiii  of  values 

l»e  d     nd  must  be  restored;  all  ;^;reements  on  any  other 

ra       w      d  ures.    We  ought  not  to  be  afraid  to  go  to  the 

root  of  tlie  evil  before  it  U  too  late. 
Otto  Wi'i.riNd, 

Member  Iff  the  Oeriiian  Sitr'T  C'l/iiiiiiii'sion. 
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Berlin,  Oct.  5,  1895. 

If  the  bill  proposed  by  you  is  introduced  and  paseed  in  Wasliington,  it 
will  be  a  very  gi'cat  help  to  the  endeavors  of  blmetalUsts  in  Kuvojie,  and 
It  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  tlie  way  in  wliich  bimetallism  will  be  at- 
taJDed,  So  far  iis  I  know  tlie  attitude  of  the  leading  bimetailliHts,  »lm- 
ilar  miitiaouM  proiapUy  he  introduced  in  the  Beielixta'j  and  ia  the  FYencfi 
Chamber  t(f  Deputies,  aad  leoidd  ia  iillprol>aliHity  be  panned  in  both  coun- 
trieK.  My  friend,  Herr  Von  KardorfF,  Uas  lon^  recommended  such 
action.  The  adoption  of  suoli  laws  of  identical  tenor  by  the  three  great 
stMtes  would  have  a  decided  effect  in  favor  nf  bimetallism  in  inngland. 
The  En(;Iiali  voters  would  then  liually  solve  tlio  (gnention. 

Your   project   of    such   a 
[ — r~  —         "~  '*'      bill   recommends   itself   for 

the  furtlier  reason  tliat  the 
I*  battle   of  the   standards   in 

I  the  United  Staten  is  systcra- 

.  ■      '  atlcally  misrepresented    by 

the  European  gold  press. 
The  KobI  press  endeavors  to 
cti>ccive  public  opinion  in 
Eiiro|>e  into  the  l>elief  that 
ttie  free  coinage  party  in  the 
I'nited  States  corresponds 
tr>  tlie  European  bimetal- 
lists,  wliile  itK  opi)Oncts  ni-e 
aillierents  of  tlic  f;iik1  stand- 
ard in  the  European  sense, 
tlial  is  to  say,  opponents  of 
tlie  international  double 
stand.-ki-d.  In  roidity  every 
liMuetallist,  that  is  tu  say, 
cvui-y  adliorent  of  tin-  inter- 
national double  standard,  Is 
bound  to  oppose  the  free 
ciiina<{e  iit  silver  by  any 
Kindle  country,  because  tlie 
objei't,  namely  the  stability 
of  the  ratio  of  values  be- 
tween silver  and  gold,  i-an 
F  only   1>e   reached   if  soveild 

fire'at  Htates  ndiipt  the  same 
I  --      diiuhlp  standard.     -Vow  that 

the    gohl     production    has 
DB.  OTTO  ABEsoT.  iniTeaBC'd     811     enoriuously, 

bilitytbat  the  United  States  maybe  able  alone  to  maintain  l:lt),  but 
only  so  long  as  the  Rold  pletliora  continues,  which  will  not  be  h)n|i. 
A  permanently  stable  ratiu  of  values,  a  really  healthy  niouotiiry  system 
can  only  be  secured  through  an  international  double  standard,  wlitcb 
will  pitibnbly  be  rendered  impossible,  for  a  measurable  periml,  by  the 
victoi-y  of  the  free  coinage  party  of  tlie  Unitei)  States. 

Db.  Ottci  AuBsriT, 

Member  nf  the  Prusninn  lluiiw  ■i/  Deputies, 
and  qflhe  German  SHrer  Co.iiim'mwii. 
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London,  Enoi.and, 

I  (|iiite  enitorne  yntir  re- 
marks on  tho  I^ilge-Kced 
IKiilcy  of  a  '•  Tariff  cum 
Silver"  union,  witli  say 
France  an<l  (lerinany  —  tlint 
is  tt)  any,  dittin);  tsritfK  in 
favor  of  those  nnlions  wliicli 
keep  open  mintH.  I  <lu  not 
Bee  why  tlio  Hcpiiblican 
Party  hao  not  befoi-e  tliii 
harmonized  od  these  lints, 
it.  is  a  iKiliry  which  the 
Democrats  woiilil  have  to 
aiicept,  or  disrupt  their 
Sonth. 

MOKRTON  FREWKN. 


Ue.vveh,  Co  I.., 


L-t.  :n,  139:>. 


If    V 


temationnl  agreement  to  use 
silver.  It  n-111  be  Mt  tho  ratio 
of  ir,i  to  1.  It  is  folly  to 
talk  of  a  ratio  corrcsjiond- 
iiift  to  the  tomniurcial  ratio 
DOW  existing  1)etweGn  K<>ld 
and  silver,  France  will  not 
consent  to  a  clianKe,  ami  if 
we  secure  independent  ac- 
tion on  tlie  part  nf  our  [{iivsTnmcnt,  It  ought  to  be  at  the  French  ratio. 
I  am  ehid  to  hpar  that  I.avcleje's  bonk.  "Money  and  International 
BimeLilIism,"  hiis  been  translated.     It  Is  an  admirable  work. 

II.  M.  Trller. 

A  ri'iciit  cjifttion  in  Judge  rejm'Hcnta  MeKsrs.  Reed, 
McKinlcy,  ;nul  lliiiTisoii  witting,  <-(ii'|)(it('iiI1,v.  on  a  fence, 
nliile  OH  one  side  stinidH  Senator  Slicinian.  lioldiiig  a  tablet 
iiiHcribed  "(iold  ilic  <miy  sltiiidard."  and  on  the  other  Kide 
Senator  Jones,  disiilavin^  a  sijrn  ■■Free  Silver."  eac-li  betkon- 
inf?  to  the  fen  re- 1  nut  riders  and  addressing  to  tlieni  tliis 
appeal,  '"Oh,  eonic  otfl" 

One  who  got  Ids  first  notion  of  tlie  silver  <'ontrovefsy  from 
that  cartoon  wonid  )ir<d>iil>l\-  draw  this  inferemc;  There 
are  in  tin-  Tnited  Stnfes  two  irreeoneilalile  parlies,  tlie  gold 
party  and  the  silver  party,  each  of  siitlirient  strength  to 
canw  pnldic  men  lo  hesitate  to  incnr  its  aniagoiiisni.  The 
same  eonilnsion  w<nild  be  reached  by  ivnding  many  of  the 
current  new8i)apeis.  He  who  hits  settled  down  in  tluit 
belief  will  find  his  mental  eqiiilibrinm  rndely  shalcen  when 
he  learns  that  Senator  Sherman,  generally  supposed  to  be 
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the  leader  of  the  ultra  jj:old  men,  was  one  of  the  signers  of 
tlie  telep:rani  to  the  binietallist  meetinjr  at  the  Mansion 
House,  London,  in  18*J4,  expressing;  the  belief  that  the  free 
eoinaji^e  of  j^old  and  silver  by  international  agreement 
would  be  a  blessing.  Similarly,  one  who  has  contracted 
the  notion  that  ScMiator  Jones  is  an  enemy  to  gold  will  be 
disappointed  if  he  tries  (o  discover  in  the  s(^nator's  pub- 
lished s[)eeches  a  single  phrase  indicating  that  he  desires 
the  disuse  or  diminished  use  of  gold. 

If,  then,  both  parties  mean  praetically  the  same  thing, 
is  it  not  rather  painful  to  hear  such  titles  as  **robber  blood- 
sucker, plutocrat,''  hurled  from  one  camp  at  the  other,  to 
be  met  by  «uch  missiles  **as  fanatic,  crank,  hayseed'-? 

Assuming  that  the  i)rofessions  of  both  i)arties  are  sincere 
(and  it  would  be  a  sad  day  on  which  we  had  to  admit 
that  the  majority  of  our  public  m(»n  an*  ])r(»t<mders),  the 
terms  "gold  nu*n"  and  "silver  men"  are  se<»n  to  be  inappro- 
priate. They  ought  to  be  replaced  by  the  terms  "interna- 
ticmal  binietallist s"  and  "independent  bimetallists."  Even 
these  terms  lay  too  great  stress  on  the  ditTerence  between 
them,  since  both  parties  desire  international  bimetallism. 

The  attitude  of  the  international  bimetallists  is  well 
defined  by  the  tc^legram  just  mentioned: 

We  desire  to  express  our  cordial  sympatliy  with  the  movement  to  pro- 
mote the  restoration  of  silver  by  international  aj^reenient,  in  aid  of 
which  we  understand  a  meeting  is  to  be  held  to-morrow,  under  your 
Lordship's  presidency.  We  believe  that  the  free  coinage  of  both  gold 
and  silver  by  international  agreement  at  a  lixed  ratio  would  secure  to 
mankind  the  blessings  of  a  sufficient  volume  of  meUiUic  money ^  and,  what 
is  hardly  less  important,  would  secure  to  the  world  of  trade  immunity 
from  violent  exchamfe  fluctuations.  (Signed)  John  Sherman,  William 
B.  Allison,  I).  W.  Voorhees,  H.  C.  Lod^e,  O.  F.  Hoar,  N.  W.  Aldrich, 
D.  n.  Hill,  E.  Murphy,  C.  S.  Brice,  O.  H.  Piatt,  A.  P.  Gorman,  W.  P. 
Frye,  C.  K.  Davis,  S.  M.  CuUom,  J.  M.  Cary. 

If  this  means  anvthing,  it  means  this:  The  only  sound 
money  is  himetallie  money. 

What  that  party  does  not  want  is  p(»rhaps  Ix^st  set  forth 
in  the  following  lines  written  by  iUni.  Francis  A.  \Valk(»r: 

The  cmly  bimetiillism  which  would  satisfy  me  would  be  free  coinage 
of  silver  at  a  jjiven  ratio,  by  agreement  between  a  certain  number  of  im- 
portant commercial  nations.  Until  we  can  jjet  this,  I  am  opposed  to  any 
devices  for  increjisinjj  the  use  of  silver,  here  or  there,  and  to  any  tin- 
kering whatsoever  with  the  subject. 

The  attitude  of  the  independent  bimetallists  is  set  forth 
in  "Coin's  Financial  School": 

Free  coinage  by  the  United  States  will  at  once  establish  a  parity 
between  the  two  metals.     Any  nation  that  is  big  enoufrli  to  take  all  the 
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silver  in  the  world,  and  give 
baclc  merchaudtse  and  pro- 
ducts in  payment  for  it  will 

;e  BBtabliBli  tUe  parity 

Id.  .  .  . 

tr  tliat  Mexico,  Soutli  and 
Central  America,  the  Asiatic 
govern  nieuts  and  France 
would  be  with  us  from  tlie 

What  that  party 
does  not  want  is  s<;t 
forth  in  the  same  book, 
in  a  paHsnge  whieli  at 
the  same  time  ciiMs  iu 
question  the  sincerity 
of  the  opposite   party: 

The  money  lenders  of  the 
United  States,  w]io  own 
subBtantlaliy  nil  of  our 
money,  have  a  selfish  in- 
terest in  maiutainlnj;  the 
gold  standard.  .  .  .  Tliey 
believe  that  if  the  gold 
etandai'd  can  survive  fur  a 
few  years  longer,  the  people  corsr  vns  kakiti, 

will  get  used  to  it  —  get  used  membek  of  the  okbhas  itmciisTAa, 

to  their  poverty — andauietly  autbok  ov  tbe  kamtz  silveb  bill. 

flubmit.    To  that  end  they 

organize  international  bimetallic  committees  and  say,  "Wait  on  Eng- 
land; she  will  be  forced  to  give  us  bimetallism."     Vain  hope! 

Thus  we  have  the  curious  apectaele  of  two  great  parties, 
with  identical  aim,  yet  working  with  might  and  main 
against  each  other. 

What  the  ultimate  outcome  of  tlie  strugRle  will  be,  even 
Mr.  Harvey,  the  author  of  "Coin's  Financial  School,"  de- 
clares liimsclf  unable  to  foresee.  That  the  free-silver  agi- 
tation will  soon  die  out  is  not  probable,  seeing  that  it  has 
steadily  gained  in  strength  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  distress  for  which  free  silver  is  said  to 
be  the  only  remedy  is  alllrmed  to  be  so  acute  as  to  demand 
immediate  action,  it  is  well  to  inijuire  how  soon  a  free-silver 
bill  may  become  a  law.  It  certainly  cannot  be  before 
March  4,  1897.  Nor  will  the  most  sanguine  free  silver 
man  be  ready  to  aflirm  that  its  immediate  passage  after 
that  date  is  assured. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the  independent  free 
coinage  party  would  be  glad  to  see  other  measures  adopted, 
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in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  teudinf;  to  hasten  the  advent  of 
universal  free  coinage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  internatiouul  biuietaltista  cannot  hul 
chafe  under  the  charge  of  insinceritj-  cast  on  them  hy  the 
other  party,  and  innst  therefore  be  desirous  of  showing  by 
worlEs  the  faith  that  is  witliin  them;  in  fact,  since  they 
deny  the  efllcacy  of  independent  free  coinage,  it  behooves 
them  to  propose  otiier  measures  and  try  to  prove  that  these 
will  be  etlicient  in  securinj^  what  tliis  party  regards  as  the 
only  practicable  sohition — international  free  coinage.  Wee- 
ing how  closely  identical  are  the  aints  of  both  parties,  it 
would  seem  strange  if  no  nieasutv  could  be  devised,  apt  to 
satisfy  both.  Evidently,  such  a  measure  would  be  carded 
with  hardly  a  dissenting  vote. 

The  most  obvious  measure  would  be  another  monetary 
conference.  Such  n  conference  may  still  be  called  by 
Germany.  The  recent  Conservative  victory  in  England 
renders  this  more  probable,  and  al  the  same  time  is  a 
guarantee  tliat  England's  attitude  will  not  be  as  uncom- 
promising as  formerly.  Even  if  (Serniany  does  not  tender 
such  an  invitation,  there  seems  to  Ix^  no  good  reason  why 
the  United  States  should  not  do  so  a  third  time.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine 
that  the  Gennan  gov- 
ernment would  this 
time  send  nime  but 
gold  monimietallists  to 
such  a  conference,  thus 
tramplingon  thewislies 
of  its  beat  suportcrs, 
the  German  farmers, 
who  within  the  last 
two  yeais  tiave  be- 
conu-  a  unit  in  favor 
of  bimetallism. 

Itnt  supposing  that 
it  is  impossible  to  co- 
operate Willi  foreign 
f^irrtriijiimls,  it  may 
stili  l>e  [lossible  to  o)- 
opei'ale  with  foreign 
biiii.-liillixts.  One  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  tiiat 
biuictallists  in  every 
country  have  to  rnn- 
lend    wilh    is   the    un- 
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certain  attitude  of 
otlicr  counti-ios.  A 
Dotable  instanie  of 
this  appeared  in  the 
Germau  Silver  Coui- 
tuission  of  18!)1.  It  is 
generally  assumed  as 
a  matter  of  course  that 
France  is  ready  at  any 
moment  to  join  aii  in- 
tei-national  fiee  coin- 
age union.  Yet  lit: 
Baniber;ier  did  not 
think  it  absurd  to 
maintain  that  tlie  co- 
opei-ation  of  France  is 
by  no  means  a  cer-' 
tainty,  and  iu  support 
■  of  his  view  brought 
forward  several  art;u- 
ments  which  certainly 
desei've  notice.  Thus, 
it  we  n'cognize  thai 
the  cause  of  free  coin- 
age in  our  country 
is  promoted  by  the 
efforts  of  forei;jn  bi- 
metallists,  it  would 
seem  to  be  obviously  to  our  iuterest  to  aid  their  endeavors 
by  reinoviny,  so  far  as  possilde.  all  atumidiiiK  blocks  out  of 
their  way.  The  first  n'lpiisitp  to  that  end  will  be  to  deline 
the  attitude  of  our  povernnient  in  such  terms  as  to  silence 
all  doubts  on  that  score.  This  will  lie  the  best  possible 
preparation  thai  we  can  make  for  a  mnnelary  conference. 

,\n  endeavor  will  now  be  made  to  show  that  this  purpose 
will  be  accomplished  by  a  bill,  introduced  by  Count  Vtm 
Kanitz  in  the  tJerman  Heichslap;  and  afterward  submitted 
to  the  Oerman  Silver  ('(unmission  of  1H'.I4.  In  essence  tlmt 
bill  provides  for  the  eventual  unlimited  cninaue  of  gold  and 
silver  at  the  ratio  of  1;1."4,  the  coinage  of  silver  to  be 
grntnitons,  I  hat  of  f:old  to  be  subject  to  a  ooiuaRe  duty. 
The  law  is  to  iH'Come  operative  only  "when  other  i;ifat 
states  shall  have  ado])ted  the  free  coinaRe  of  silver." 

In  this  form  of  tlic  bill  three  points  may  be  criticised. 
First,  in  the  opinion  of  Emili"-  de  Laveteye,  bimetallism  is  not 
quite  perfect  unless  the  coinage  of  both  metals  be  gratu- 
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itous.  Second,  it  might  be  better  to  enumerate  the  coun- 
tries whose  analogous  action  is  desired.  Third,  even  a 
temporary  limitation  of  coinage,  such  as  that  contemplated 
in  the  German  bill,  must  vitiate  the  action  of  bimetallism. 
Amended  in  these  respects  the  bill  might  be  introduced  in 
Congress  in  the  following  form : 

An  Act  to  introduce  thefrve  and  fjratuitous  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at 

the  ratio  of  1  ilofi. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled: 

Section  1.  That  any  person  may  bring  to  any  United  States  mint 
gold  and  silver  bullion  not  less  in  value  than  lifty  dollars,  and  have  the 
same  coined,  free  of  charge,  the  gold  into  the  usual  coins  of  the  present 
legal  weight  and  fineness,  the  silver  into  dollars,  each  dollar  containing 
391>. 9  grains  of  standard  silver;  or  to  receive  in  exchange  certificates 
stating  the  value  of  the  standard  coin  metal  deposited,  but  not  specify- 
ing whether  it  was  gold  or  silver;  that  these  certificates  shall  be  re- 
deemable on  demand,  either  in  gold  or  silver  at  the  option  of  the  treas- 
ury; and  that  the  said  coins  and  certificates  shall  be  legal  tender  for- 
all  debts  public  and  private. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  existing  silver  dollars  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
retired,  and,  if  recoined,  shall  be  made  into  dollars  in  accordance  with 
Section  1. 

Sec.  3.  That  this  law  shall  become  oi>erative  only  when  England, 
France,  and  Germany  shall  have  adopted  similar  laws  providing  for  the 
unlimited  purchase  of  gold  and  silver  bullion  under  such  provisions 
that  the  purchasing  price  and  the  unlimited  paying  power  of  the  two 
metals  shall  be  as  15^  to  1. 

The  bill  will  probably  have  to  contain  a  number  of  details 
which  need  not  be  specified  here.  Only  the  four  great 
commercial  nations  are  named,  because  their  action  will 
suffice.  Evidentlv,  similar  action  bv  other  nations  will  be 
highly  desirable.. 

In  discussing  this  bill,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  express 
an  opinion  on  the  merits  either  of  the  "sound  money" 
doctrine  or  of  the  independent  free  silver  doctrine,  nor 
even  of  monometallism  or  bimetallism.  Inasmuch  as  both 
parties  in  the  United  States  profess  to  desire  international 
bimetallism,  all  that  will  be  attempted  will  be  to  show  that 
this  bill  ought  to  satisfy  both  i)arties.  Believing  this  to  be 
its  most  commendable  feature,  the  writer  would  deem  it 
particularly  fortunate  if  the  bill  were  to  become  known  as 
*The  Reconciliation  Bill." 

Ijet  us  first  try  to  imagine  what  will  be  the  consequences 
if  this  bill  bi*comes  a  law. 
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la  all  probiibilitj  sil- 
ver will  at  ouee  go  uji 
several  pence.  It  was 
tlie  general  opinion  Jq 
the  German  Silver 
Commission  tbat  the 
mere  prepiiratioiiB  for 
interuational  bimetal- 
lism wonld  drive  silver 
upward  witii  liftlitning 
rapidity.  It  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  France 
will  hasten  to  ikx^s  a 
similar  l.iw,  since  its 
object  is  to  mal;e  the 
French  system  univer- 
sal and  save  France 
-  from  loss — in  fact,  the 
French  government 
was  merely  authorised 
in  187G  to  suspend  free 
coinage — and  again  sil- 
ver will  go  lip  a  few 
pence.  Thereupon  the 
German  bimetal  lists, 
elated  at  the  success 
of  their  own  law  in 
foreignlands.will  unite 
on    this    one    measure 

and  carry  it  trinmpluintly;  and  again  silver  will  climb  up 
a  few  jK'nce,  probably  beyond  3S,  at  which  England  closed 
the  Indian  mints.  England  will  then  gladly  reojien  these 
mints,  and  more  pence  will  bi'  added  to  the  silver  price. 
Next  the  other  countries  of  tlie  Latin  Union,  as  well  as 
Austria-Hungary,  Holland.  Spain,  Mexh'o,  Central  and 
South  Aiiiei'ica.  perhaps  even  Russia,  will  pass  similar  laws. 
Meantime,  various  countries,  seeing  which  way  the  wind 
blows,  will  hasten  to  buy  silver  while  it  is  yet  cheap:  Ger- 
many among  others  will  ju'obably  be  wise  enough  to  buy 
sufficient  silver  at  SI  pence  so  that  when  it  rises  to  GOJ 
pence  she  umy  make  up  and  more  than  make  up  for  the 
loss  of  tWi.OOO.OfH)  maiks  which  she  suffered  through  her 
silver  sales.  Private  individuals,  too,  will  hasten  to  pur- 
chase silver  before  it  rises  to  par.  From  all  these  causes 
combined,  the  price  of  silver  will  presently  be  back  to  fiOJ 
pence;  and  then  England  will  have  no  reason  whatever  for 
remaining  outside  the  bimetallic  union. 
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Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  everything  will 
come  off  smoothly  according  to  programme.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  an  alteration  in  circumstances  that 
might  not  be  met  by  an  alteration  in  plan. 

This  bill  ought  to  be  particularly  welcome  to  the  free 
silver  men,  because  it  will  afford  to  them  an  opportunity  of 
scoring  an  immediate  practical  success  and  not  interfere  in 
the  least  with  a  free  coinage  bill  that  may  be  introduced 
later  on.  Agitati(m  is  comparatively  easy  when  you  can 
say:  To-morrow  the  battle  will  be  fought  and  the  victory  be 
ours!  Enthusiasm  is  apt  to  be  dampened  when  the  cry  is: 
To  arms  I  To  arms!  Let  us  fight  and  compier  hiV  years 
from  nozcl  The  present  bill,  if  suj)ported  by  all  the  free 
silver  men,  is  practically  sure  of  passing  through  Congress, 
and  of  receiving  President  Cleveland" s  signature.  If  it  leads  to 
similar  action  in  France  and  a  few  other  states,  it  is  plain 
that  free  coinage  by  the  United  Stales  would  become  far 
less  risky  and  therefore  its  adoption  by  Congress  more 
probable.  In  this  way  this  bill  will  serve  as  a  stepping- 
stone  from  wliich  the  advance  to  free  silver  may  more  easily 
be  made  in  1S97;  a  trophy  which  llie  free-silver  headers  may 
exhibit  to  their  followers  to  reanimate  their  courage — an 
important  matter  at  this  moment,  after  so  many  years  of 
arduous  struggle  without  the  slightest  practical  result. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  ratio  of  l:ir»  is  advocated  by 
the  free  silver  men  for  the  sole  reason  that  it  simply  implies 
the  nuiintenance  of  the  old  silver  dollar,  and  may  therefore 
be  experted  to  arouse  less  oj^position.  They  have  re])eat- 
edly  declared  that  1:15^  will  be  eipially  welcome  to  them. 
This  declaration  is  repeated  in  **(^oin's  Financial  School." 
Moreover  the  VnitcHl  States  governnunit,  by  giving  its  ad 
hesion  to  the  project  of  a  Bimetallic  Cniim  submitted  to  it 
by  the  French  government  in  1S81,  expressly  d(*clar(»d  its 
willingness  to  adopt  the  ratio  of  1:154. 

Xay,  more;  the  change  of  ratio  is  a  necc^ssary  prerequisite 
to  free  coinage.  Ev(»n  Mr.  Harvey,  while*  maintaining  that 
the  United  States  alone  can  establish  the  jmrity  between 
gold  and  silv(  r,  (»xpress(»s  the  conviction  that  ^'France*  would 
be  with  us  from  the  start,''  and  it  mav  not  bi*  unfair  1o 
assume  that  in  this  case  "the  wish  was  father  to  the* 
thought."  But  if  W(»  count  on  the  co()])eration  of  Franc^e. 
it  will  be  well  for  us  to  have*  a  dislinct  idea  of  what  we 
'expect  France  to  do.  Is  slu*  to  resume  free  coinage  at  1 :15^ 
or  is  she  to  adopt  our  ralio  of  1:10?  Let  us  see  Avhat 
either  alternalive  imj)lies. 

If  France  has  free  coinage  at  1:1 5 J,  while  the  Ignited 
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States  has  it  at  1:1K 
(l:13''Vss)  1*^**  mints  of 
the  two  counti'iea  will 
give  me  the  same 
amount  of  money  for 
1,()0U  pounds  of  gold; 
but  if  I  bring  1.000 
pounds  of  silver  (pure), 
the  United  States  mint 
will  give  me  $!.'>„")  15. 15, 
while  the  Frcncli  mint 
will  give  me  *1(>.004, 
so  that  in  takiof; 
silver  to  the  Preni-h 
miut  I  can  make  a 
profit  of  $488.8.^.  or 
3.15  per  ecnt.  This 
l»roflt  after  deduct- 
ing cost  of  ship- 
ment. inHuranci',  and 
loss  of  interest,  will 
still  be  snflicient  to 
cause  every  liolder  of 
silver  to  send  if  to 
France  ralher  tlian  to 
the       I'nited       States, 

At       the       same       time,  ukdiikii  ih-tlik  (lKHsl.^^  HKHui'TAri.  A.v-t) 

gold     will     tend     to     flOll  OirilEnEUMANSILVEtttOMllieSll.N, 

to   the    T'nited    States. 

where  it  is  valued  higher  than  in  France,  so  tliat  a 
time  will  come  when  tlie  I'nited  States  will  be  de- 
prived of  all  her  silver  and  France  of  all  tier  gold.  If 
France  adoptH  the  Tuited  States  ratio  of  1:H;.  she  will 
have  to  recoin  her  f4!H!,(t0().OOO  hi  silver,  involving  a  loss 
to  her  treasury  of  $1.^.000.000.  On  the  contrary  if  the  Fnited 
States  recoins  lier  »i;25,30(),000  in  silver  at  1:15J,  she  will 
gain  fl>0.(HIO,000— sufficient  to  estahlisli  a  department  of 
public  roads  at  Washington  and  inainlain  it  for  forty  years 
with  an  appropriation  of  half  a  million  a  year. 

But  the  matter  dm's  not  c^miern  Fiance  alone.  The 
table  on  pages  44-45  of  the  report  of  the  director  of  the 
mint,  shows  that  the  ratio  of  1:15^  is  practically  universal, 
the  United  Stales  and  Mexico  forming  the  only  notable 
exceptions.  If  free  coinage  is  made  universal,  it  is  evident, 
from  what  has  just  been  said,  tliat  the  sjinie  ratio  must  be 
adopted  everywhere.     If  we  insist  on  our  ratio  of  1:H),  we 
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shall  have  to  persuade  all  the  other  countries  not  only  to 
overturn  their  monetary  systeius,  but  also  to  do  so  at  a  loss, 
in  recoiniug  their  silver.  The  degree  of  alacrity  w  ith  which 
they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  thus  persuaded  may  be 
guessed  by  observing  their  desperate  and  often  fruitless 
struggles  to  escape  a  deficit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we 
recoin  our  silver  at  1:15^,  and  thus  consent  to  make  a  profit 
of  $20,000,000,  we  shall  only  have  to  persuade  the  other 
countries  to  allow  their  coinage  systems  to  remain  as  they 
are.  In  brief:  if  the  United  States  ratio  be  adopted,  we 
shall  gain  nothing  and  nearly  every  other  country  will  lose; 
if  the  European  ratio  be  adopted,  no  country  will  lose,  and 
we  (and  Mexico)  will  gain.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that 
one  can  be  a  friend  of  silver  and  vet  insist  on  1 :1G? 

This  state  of  the  case  is  clearlv  set  forth  bv  Emile  de 
Laveleye  in  "La  Monnaie  et  le  Bimetallisme  Internationar' 
(Paris:  Felix  Alcan,  1801).  In  chapter  43,  to  sliow  that 
France  cannot  alone  resume  free  coinage,  he  points  out 
that  such  resumption  would  cause  France  to  be  flooded  with 
all  the  loose  silver  of  the  neighboring  states.  He  then 
continues: 

But  there  is  another  obstacle,  which  is  absolute. 

In  the  United  States,  silver  is  coined  at  1 :1C.  If  they  adopted  fi-ee 
coin.age  of  the  two  metals  at  l:15i,  it  is  evident  that  all  their  silver  — 
$625,300,000 — would  fiow  to  the  mint,  to  be  recoined  into  new  dollars, 
since  loi  ounces  would  procure  the  same  paying  power  that  1(5  ounces 
did  before;  thus  the  net  profit  would  be  half  an  ounce  on  10. 

If  the  mint  at  Paris  was  thrown  open  to  silver  on  the  basis  of  the  old 
ratio,  the  same  operation  would  ensue;  it  would  be  somewhat  less 
profitable,  because  the  expense  would  be  greater;  but  yet  the  profit 
would  still  suffice,  and  thus  all  the  white  metal  of  the  United  States, 
coming  to  bo  coined  in  Franco,  would  take  thence  a  corresponding 
qufintity  of  gold  through  the  operations  of  arbitrage,  independent  of  the 
action  of  the  commercial  exchange.  As  was  shown  very  clearly  by  Mr. 
Cernuschi,  when  two  bimetallic  systems  exist  at  the  same  time  in  two 
countries  with  different  ratios,  each  of  the  precious  metals,  gold  or  sil- 
ver, will  flow  to  the  country  which  assigns  to  it  the  highest  paying 
power.  Thus  in  1792  the  United  States  adopted  bimetallism  with  the 
ratio  of  1 :15,  while  in  France  the  ratio  was  1 :15i.  As  gold  in  France 
had  15i  times  the  paying  power  of  silver,  while  in  the  United  States  it 
had  only  15  times  the  paying  power  of  silver,  gold  flowed  away  from 
America  to  bo  coined  at  Paris.  In  1834,  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
attract  gold,  adopted  the  ratio  of  1 :10.  Immediately  the  movement  was 
reversed.  As  the  purchasing  power  of  silver  in  the  United  States  was 
16  times  less  than  that  of  gold,  while  in  France  it  was  I5i  times  less, 
silver  flowed  out  of  America.  On  the  other  hand,  gold,  having  now 
acquired  in  the  United  States  a  purchasing  power  IH  times  that  of  silver, 
instead  of  15i  times  in  France,  sought  New  York. 

Up  to  1870,  French  bimetallism  was  able,  without  wavering,  to  resist 
the  withdrawal  now  of  gold,  now  of  silver,  by  the  bimetallism  of  the 
United  States,  because  that  country  up  to  1880  had  only  a  very  limited 
metallic  circulation  compared  to  that  of  France,  and  because  during  the 
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civil  war  the  paper  money  drove  both  the  precious  metals  out  of  the 
country  at  the  same  time. 

From  the  organization  of  the  United  States  Mint  down  to  187*2,  only 
$8,045,838  were  coined  in  silver,*  which,  imported  into  France  little  by 
little,  to  be  there  coined,  could  not  exercise  any  perceptible  influence 
on  French  bimetallism.  But  this  is  no  longer  the  case..  The  United 
States  already  possesses  a  considerable  stock  of  coin,  and  it  increases 
more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  state,  because  the  silver  purchases  under 
the  Bland  law  and  under  the  new  silver  law  regularly  add  a  considerable 
quantity  of  silver  to  tlie  gold  coined  each  year. 

Hence  France  will  necer  be  able  to  resume  the  free  coinage  of  the  two 
metah,  either  by  herself  or  by  agreement  with  other  states,  unless  the 
United  States  adopts  the  ratio  o/  l:li3i  or  France  adopts  the  ratio  o/  1:16. 

Since  France  would  lose  in  adopting  1:10,  while  the  United  States 
would  gain  by  adopting  l:15i,  the  latter  ratio  would  necessarily  be 
chosen. 

Other  forcible  passaj^es  of  similar  tenor  must  regretfully 
be  left  unquoted.  In  these  the  famous  Belgian  economist 
shows  that  free  coinage  by  the  Unit(»d  States  at  1 :1()  would 
be  a  grievous  blow  to  international  bimetallism,  and,  tirst 
and  foremost,  would  render  the  cooperation  of  France  im- 
possible; and  what  doth  it  profit  us  to  gain  all  Asia  and 
South  America  if  we  lose*  France?  Whatever  may  be  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  adoption  of  1:10,  it  certainly  cannot 
produce  the  much-desired  condition  of  stability  and  inter- 
national equilibrium,  and  thus  the  change  of  ratio  will 
eventuallv  have  to  be  made.  Then  whv  not  make  it  now 
so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  trouble? 

Under  these  circumstances  the  death  of  Dana  Horton, 
at  the  very  moment  when  his  great  authority  might  have 
been  exerted  to  the  best  effect,  is  a  national,  nay,  inter- 
national, calamity.  The  lifelong  endeavor  of  this  eminent 
economist,  whom  Professor  Foxwell  calls  the  greatest  of  all 
modern  z^rifers  on  money,  was  to  bring  about  international 
unity  of  ratio.  It  is  ho[)ed  that,  as  a  slight  mark  of  rec- 
ognition of  his  services.  Congress  will  promptly  issue  a  new 
edition  of  his  rejiort  of  the  Conference  of  1878,  a  mine  of 
information  constantly  quoted  by  European  economists. 
"Three  separate  times,''  he  tells  us,  "one  might  say,  the 
world  has  stumbled  upon  the  treasure  of  unity  of  ratio,  yet 
has  never  recognized  it  or  possessed  itself  of  it.  Englfind 
had  the  opportunity  in  1717;  France  in  1785  and  1803;  the 
United  States  between  1834  and  1837."  He  shows  that  the 
purpose  of  all  changes  of  ratio  in  the  past  was  to  prevent 


♦  Silver  coinage  In  the  United  States  from  April  2, 1792,  to  June  30, 1872 : 

One-<lollar  pieces •       .        .       §8,045,838 

Half-dollar  pieces 199,630.871 

Quarter-dollar  pieces 87,530,274 

S295  212  983 
At  the  same  time  a  large  amount  of  foreiijn  silver  was  in  circulation  in  the  United 
States. 
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the  outflow  of  one  or  the  other  metal,  but  that  those  who 
uiade  the  chaiij^e  invariably  jumped  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  tire  by  overrating  the  metal  previously  underrated. 
This  necessarily  implied  the  underrating  of  the  other  metal 
and  immediately  caused  its  outflow.  Had  England,  when 
she  changed  her  ratio  in  1717,  followed  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
advice  and  assigned  to  the  two  metals  the  same  relative 
value  that  they  had  in  France,  there  would  have  been  no 
further  inducement  to  export  either.  May  it  not  be  hoped 
that  now,  after  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  years,  the 
world  has  grown  wiser,  and  will  not  continue  the  monetary 
vendetta  by  keeping  up  th(»  ditference  in  ratio? 

Let  it  be  understood  that  nothing  that  has  here  been  said 
is  intended  as  an  argument  against  independent  free  coinage 
bv  the  United  States.  That  movement  could  not  have 
gained  the  adherence  of  half  the  United  Stat(»s  if  it  was  a 
mere  '^craze.'-  But  since,  bv  the  admission  of  the  free  silver 
men  themselves,  international  bimetallism  would  greatly 
aid  their  cause;  since  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  an  inde- 
pendent free  coinage  bill  can  ev(»r  be  passed;  since  it  is  man- 
ifestly imj)ossible  for  the  next  two  years;  since  the  bill  here 
proposed  would  be  the  best  preparation  for  a  free  coinage 
bill;  since  it  doc^s  not  make  us  dependent  (m  foreign  coun- 
tries any  more  than  they  become  dependent  on  us — not 
subordinate  but  coordinate — and  since  we  can  escape  such 
int(M'dep(»ndence  only  by  ceasing  to  trade  with  for(*ign 
countries;  it  ought  to  be  evident  that  if  a  single  free-silver 
man  fails  to  su])])ort  the  ])resent  bill  or  even  opposes  it,  he 
will  simply  furnish  a  brilliant  illustration  of  the  saying  that 
man  is  "fearfuUv  and  wonderfuUv  made.'' 

It  may  be  all  right  to  say,  **Let  us  not  wait  for  foreign 
countries";  but  that  does  not  warrant  the*  conclusion  that 
we  must  reject  the  aid  which  foreign  bimetallists  offer; 
still  less  the  conclusion  that  we  must  so  arrange  our  ])lans  as 
to  render  foreign  cooperation  imj)ossible.  Rather,  if  we 
resolve  to  go  ahead  alone,  let  us  go  ahead  in  such  way  as  to 
render  it  as  easy  as  possible  for  foreign  countrii^s  to  join 
us  if  they  feel  so  disposed.  The  Gcu'man  bimetallists, 
among  others,  have  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  against 
intrench(*d  prejudice;  it  is  positively  disgraceful,  nay  crimi- 
nal, for  American  so-called  friends  of  silver  to  render  the 
struggle  still  harder;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
bitter  words  are  heard  now  and  then  in  Germanv  in  refer- 
ence  to  America. 

If  therefore  the  free  silver  men  are  determined  to  array 
themselves  in  1807  against  the  gold  men  and  the  interna- 
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tional  bimetallists  alike,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  any  rate 
thej  will  not  frustrate  the  hopes  of  international  free  coin- 
age by  clamoring  for  "the  dollar  of  the  fathers,"  but  will 
adopt  a  dollar  that  may  fit  into  an  international  system, 
consisting  of  399.9  grains  of  standard  silver,  359.91  grains 
being  pure  silver;  that  is  to  say,  15^  times  23.22  grains,  the 
weight  of  the  gold  in  the  gold  dollar.  The  suggestion  is 
respectfully  submitted  to  Mr.  Harvey  that  in  the  next  edi- 
tion of  "Coin's  Financial  School"  the  passage  above  quoted 
be  amended  so  as  to  read :  "France  will  be  with  us  from  the 
start,  if  we  adopt  1:15^."  Even  so,  free  coinage  by  the 
United  States,  though  no  longer  a  real  obstacle  to  interna- 
tional free  coinage,  yet  by  lessening  pressure  on  the  English 
and  German  governments,  may  render  them  less  disposed 
to  take  part  in  measures  in  behalf  of  silver. 
But  why  drive  carpet  tacks  with  a  sledge  hammer? 
#  Since  everybody  admits  that  international  free  coinage 
is  the  best  solution,  why  not  work  for  that  solution?  A 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  movement  in  foreign  lands 
will  convince  anyone  that  all  that  is  needed  is  a  little 
more  cooperation  among  the  bimetallists  of  all  coun- 
tries. When  we  consider  that  bimetallist  resolutions 
were  this  year  adopted  by  large  majorities  by  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag,  the  Prussian  Upper  House,  and  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons;  that  the  English  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver Commission  of  1888,  consisting  of  six  gold  men  and 
six  bimetallists,  unanimously  declared  that  a  fixed  ratio 
could  be  maintained  by  international  agreement  under 
any  circumstances  that  may  now  be  foreseen;  that  two 
ardent  bimetallists  are  now  members  of  the  British 
cabinet  and  another  ardent  bimetallist  has  been  for 
years  director  of  the  Bank  of  England;  that  the  English 
Bimetallic  League  numbers  among  its  vice-presidents  sixty- 
seven  members  of  Parliament  and  has  a  guarantee  fund  of 
£50,000;  that  France  has  repeatedly  declared  herself  ready 
to  resume  free  coinage  if  other  great  states  do  the  same; 
that  M.  Ribot,  the  minister  of  finance,  on  February  2  of 
this  year,  declared  the  purpose  of  his  government  to  be  "to 
hasten  the  solution  and  assume  such  an  attitude  as  will  en- 
courage the  movement  of  public  opinion  in  neighboring 
countries"-^it  seems  like  flying  in  the  face  of  facts  to  assert 
that  foreign  countries  are  not  ready  to  cooperate  with 
us.  Above  all,  when  we  consider  that  the  idea  of  a  uni- 
form ratio  was  first  suggested  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton; 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  declared  that  the  gold  standard  was 
not  the  cause  of  England's  prosperity  but  its  consequence; 
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that  Mr.  GoBchen,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  declared 
the  further  extension  of  the  gold  standard  to  be  not  merely 
a  Utopia  but  a  pernicious  Utopia — it  seems  little  less  than 
levity  to  decry  England  as  the  great  marplot  of  bimetallism. 
And  when  under  these  circumstances  a  great  party  in 
America  says,  "Wait  on  England;  she  will  give  us  bimetal- 
lism," and  when  this  party  tries  its  best  to  cooperate  with 
the  foreign  bimetallists,  it  seems  truly  marvellous  that  those 
who  profess  to  be  the  best  friends  of  silver  should 
charge  that  party  with  duplicity,  and  thus  do  all  in 
their  power  to  "chide  away  their  friends." 

The  proposed  bill  will  afford  to  both  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  their  sincerity.  As  it  recognizes  the  ne- 
cessity of  international  action,  it  will  be  most  appro- 
priately introduced  by  an  international  bimetallist; 
and  if  it  is  then  opposed  by  the  free  silver  men,  the 
charge  of  duplicity  may  be  very  effectually  retorted  on 
them.  The  longer  the  international  bimetallists  ob- 
serve a  passive  attitude,  merely  checking  the  endeav- 
ors of  the  free  silver  men,  the  more  ground  will  they 
give  for  the  accusation  made  by  their  opponents.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  therefore  tliat  they  will  hasten  to  champion 
a  bill  which  seems'  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  their 
program.  If  international  action  is  to  be  taken,  some 
one  nation  must  set  the  ball  rolling;  and  none  can  do  so 
more  appropriately  than  the  United  States,  the  largest  silver 
producer,  whose  stock  of  silver  is  largest,  which  has  always 
taken  the  lead  in  all  movements  to  bring  nations  closer  to- 
gether, and  which  moreover  is  to  make  |2(),000,000  by  the 
operation.  The  risk  that  might  be  involved  in  independent 
action  is  entirely  avoided  by  the  clause  which  renders  the 
operation  of  the  law  dependent  on  similar  action  by  other 
countries.  The  efficiency  of  that  clause  is  so  self-evident 
that  after  reading  it,  one  turns  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
German  Silver  Commission  with  eager  curiosity  to  see  what 
arguments  were  advanced  against  it  by  the  gold  men. 
The  reader  who  does  so,  will  be  astonished  to  find 
that  this  clause,  which  seems  to  contain  the  kernel 
of  the  matter,  and  to  which  Mr.  Von  Kardorff  took 
special  pains  to  call  attention,  was  passed  by  with- 
out a  word  of  comment  by  the  gold  men,  save  four- 
teen lines  of  invective,  which  one  vainly  scans  for  a  trace 
of  argument.  Will  the  reader  be  blamed  if  he  draws  the 
inference  that  that  "potential"  clause  is  unassailable? 
On  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  to  contain  the  key  to 
the  whole  situation.    The  stock  argument  of  the  gold  men 
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is  always  this:  "We  do  not  know  what  our  neighbors  are 
willing  to  do.  If  we  go  ahead,  we  may  be  left  to  incur  the 
risk  alone."  This  stronghold  of  monetallism  will  be  over- 
thrown by  the  "potential"  clause.  When  each  nation  says, 
**I  am  ready  to  go  ahead  if  you  go  with  me,  but  I 
will  not  move  a  step  unless  you  move  too,"  no  nation 
will  be  left  to  bear  the  burden  alone.  But  the  crowning 
beauty  of  the  bill,  as  Mr.  Von  Kardorff  points  out,  is  this, 
that  it  renders  an  express  international  agreement  unneces- 
sary. Each  nation  may  pass  this  bill  without  incurring  any 
obligation  toward  other  nations,  and  if  it  proves  unsuitable, 
each  nation  may  repeal  it  without  consulting  the  others.  If, 
however,  as  seems  probable,  an  express  international 
agreement  is  deemed  necessary,  this  bill  will  be  the  best 
preparation  for  it.  When  all  countries  have  independently 
signified  their  Zi,nllingness  to  do  the  same  thing,  they  will  find  it 
easy  to  bind  themselves  to  it  jointly. 

Both  Soetbeer,  the  great  authority  of  the  gold  mono- 
metallists,  and  the  English  Gold  and  Silver  Commis- 
sion of  1888,  admitted  that  a  fixed  ratio  between  gold 
and  silver  could  be  maintained  if  adopted  by  the  princi- 
pal commercial  nations.  Soetbeer,  however,  doubts 
whether  such  an  agreement  can  be  brought  about.  In 
the  German  Silver  Commission  the  gold  men  constantly 
asserted  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  an  interna- 
tional treaty  in  regard  to  the  money  standard.  It  is 
very  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  proposal  repeatedly  made 
to  make  this  question  the  subject  of  a  special  discussion, 
was  not  carried  out,  for  to  the  uninitiated  it  might  be  inter- 
esting to  hear  the  reasons  why  such  a  treaty  is  impossible. 
In  discussing  its  possibility,  it  is  all-important  to  know 
what  it  contains.  On  this  subject  we  are  not  in  the  dark. 
Such  a  treaty,  drafted  by  Mr.  (Vrnusclii,  was  submitted  to 
the  Monetary  Conference  of  ISSl,  and  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  France  declared  themselves  willing  to 
accept  it.  As  this  treaty  (with  the  excej)tion,  perhaps,  of 
the  larger  part  of  article  V)  must  ncnessarily  form  the  basis 
of  discussion,  it  may  be  well  to  n^print  it  here,  from  the 
Proceedings  of  the  International  Monetary  Conference  of 
1881  (Washington:  Goverment  Printing  Office),  page  490: 
Draft  cfa  resolution  for  an  Intornational  treaty. 

Article  I.  The  United  States  of  America,  the  French  nepublic, 
etc.,  form  themselves  into  a  Bimetallic  Tnion  on  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions hereinafter  sti])iilated. 

Art.  II.  The  members  of  the  Union  shall  admit  pold  and  silver  to 
mintage  without  any  limitation  of  quantity,  and  shall  adopt  the  ratio  of 
1;154  between  the  weight  of  pure  metal  contained  in  the  monetary  unit 
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in  gold,  and  the  weight  of  pure  metal  contained  in  the  same  unit  in 
silver. 

Art.  III.  On  condition  of  this  ratio  of  15||  being  always  observed, 
each  state  shall  remain  free  to  preserve  its  monetary  types :  dollar,  franc, 
pound,  sterling,  mark,  or  to  change  them. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  shall  be  entitled  to  take  any  quantity  of  gold 
or  silver,  eitlier  in  ingots  or  in  foreign  coins,  to  tlie  mints  of  any  member 
of  the  Union  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  back  in  the  shape  of  coin 
bearing  the  state  mark  ;  the  mintage  shall  be  gratuitous  to  the  public  ; 
each  member  of  the  Union  shall  bear  the  expense  of  its  mintage. 

Art.  V.  The  mints  of  each  state  shall  bo  bound  to  coin  the  metal 
thus  brought  by  the  public  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  at  the  aforesaid 
ratio  of  1  to  15^  between  gold  specie  and  silver  specie;  the  coin  thus 
manufactured  shall  be  delivered  to  the  person  who  shall  have  brought 
the  metal,  or  to  his  assigns;  if  the  person  bringing gohl  or  silver  requests 
immediate  payment  of  the  sum  which  would  accrue  to  him  after  the 
interval  of  mintage,  that  payment  shall  be  made  to  him  subject  to  a  de- 
duction which  shall  not  exceed  two  per  thousand;  the  sum  shall  be 
handed  over,  at  the  will  of  the  paying  party,  in  coin,  or  in  notes  convert- 
ible at  sight  into  metallic  money. 

Art.  VI.  The  gold  and  silver  money  shall  alike  be  legal  tender  to 
any  amount  in  the  state  which  shall  have  nianufjw'tured  them. 

Art.  VII.  In  each  state  the  government  shall  continue  to  issue,  as 
a  monopoly,  its  small  change  or  tokens;  it  shall  determine  their  quan- 
tity or  quality,  and  shall  fix  the  amount  above  which  no  person  shall  be 
bound  to  receive  them  in  payment. 

Art.  yill.  The  fact  of  issuingor  allowing  to  be  issued,  paper  money, 
convertible  or  otherwise,  shall  not  relieve  the  state  issuing  it,  or  allow- 
ing it  to  be  issued,  from  the  above  stipulated  obligation  of  keeping  its 
mints  always  open  for  the  free  mintage  of  the  two  metals  at  the  ratio 
of  1  to  15i. 

Art.  IX.  (iold  and  silver,  whether  in  ingots  or  in  coin,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  no  custom  duty,  either  on  importation  or  on  exportation. 

Akt.  X.  The  reception  of  silver  shall  commence  at  the  same  date  in 
all  the  mints  of  the  Union. 

Art.  XI.  The  present  convention  shall  remain  in  force  till  the  1st 
of  January,  liMM).  If  a  year  before  that  date  notice  of  Ms  abrogation 
h.is  not  been  given,  it  shall  of  full  right  be  jirolonged  by  tacit  renewal 
till  the  Ist  of  January  11)10,  and  so  on  by  periotls  of  ten  years  until  such 
notice  of  .abrogation  shall  have  been  given  a  year  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  current  decennial  ptaiod;  it  being  however  understood  that 
notice  of  .ibrogtition  given  by  stiites  having  in  Euroi)e  less  than  twenty 
million  inhabitants,  or  subject  to  the  inconvertible  paper  money  system, 
while  releasing  those  states,  shall  not  prevent  or  interfere  with  the  de- 
cennial tiutit  renewal  of  the  ])resent  Convention  between  the  other  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Union. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  treaty,  like  the  Kanitz  free 
coiuage  bill,  expressly  adopts  l:15i.  One  of  the  reasons  of 
the  passive  attitude  of  the  sonnd -money  party  in  the  United 
States  seems  to  be  that  tliey  are  unwilling  to  commit 
themselves  to  any  definite  ratio,  sjiying  that  that  is  a  matter 
of  detail.  Theoretically  indeed  that  altitude  is  perfectly 
correct;  so  was  the  attitude  of  the  mule  between  the  two 
haystacks.  In  practice,  however,  it  blocks  the  way  to  any 
positive  measure.  Suppose  that  dcdegates  did  come  to  a 
monetary  conference  uncommitted  to  any  ratio.    Would 
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they  be  in  a  situation  different  from  that  in  which  we  now 
are?  Could  they  use  any  arguments  pro  and  con,  different 
from  those  used  a  hundred  times? 

The  moment  that  any  other  ratio  than  1:15  J  is  taken  into 
consideration,  difticulties  rise  mountain  high.  On  the  con- 
trary, 1:15^  will  make  hardly  any  change  in  the  present  situ- 
ation, beyond  enabling  the  United  States  to  pocket  f20,000,- 
000.  That  ratio  actually  prevails  in  the  Latin  Union  and  in 
most  of  the  other  European  states,  and  all  they  will  have  to 
do  will  be  to  resume  free  coinage  which  they  have  merely 
suspended.  Germany  has  f  110,000,000  in  silver  thalers  at 
1:15^,  circulating  as  full  legal  tender;  all  she  has  to  do  is  to 
open  her  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  such  thalers.  Englani} 
would  merely  have  to  open  her  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  a 
silver  piece  of  four  shillings,  the  legal-tender  double  florin 
proposed  by  Mr.  Henry  Gibbs,  director  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Moreover,  what  argument  could  be  brought  forward 
in  favor  of  any  other  ratio?  Of  all  the  chapters  of  Mr. 
Laveleye's  book,  none  is  more  convincing  than  chapter  56, 
in  which  he  proves  that  such  a  thing  as  a  "market  price" 
either  of  gold  or  silver  never  existed,  and  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  things  a  market  price  of  a  legal-tender  coinage 
metal  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Above  all,  can  we  con- 
sistently with  honor  think  of  lowering  the  ratio  and  thereby 
making  France  pay  the  penalty  for  the  sins  of  other  nations 
— France  which  has  been  the  best-behaved  and  most  pub- 
lic-spirited nation  in  this  matter,  maintaining  her  perfect 
(or  almost  perfect)  scientific  bimetallic  system  for  seventy 
years,  with  signal  benefit  to  the  whole  world,  and  especially 
to  England,  while  other  nations  were  playing  those  pranks 
which  finally  forced  even  reluctant  France  to  suspend  free 
coinage?  Distinguished  nionometallists  admit  that  if  the 
ratio  of  1:15^  is  reaffirmed  now,  it  can  be  maintained  for 
some  time,  perhaps  ten  years;  and  there  are  certainly  good 
geologic  authorities  for  the  belic^f  that  it  can  be  maintained 
for  any  time  on  which  our  present  plans  can  possibly  have 
a  bearing.  Hut  should  it  be  found  impossible  to  maintain 
it,  say  fifteen  years  from  now,  let  it  then  be  ehanged  by  universal 
agreement  so  that  no  one  shall  lose,  instead  of  each  nation 
asserting  its  financial  "independence"  in  the  bull-in-a-china- 
shop  fashion  that  they  have  done  hitherto. 

In  brief,  it  is  not  decent  for  civilized  nations  to  try  to 
manoeuvre,  each  for  itself,  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way  no 
matter  what  harm  may  come  to  the  others.  The  ceaseless 
process  of  integration  has  brought  us  to  a  point  where  the 
result  desired  by  all  can  only  be  obtained  by  joint  action. 
When  everybody  in  the  world  has  become  everybody  else's 
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neighbor;  when  it  takes  only  seventy  days  to  travel  around 
the  globe;  when  international  commerce  has  assumed  enor- 
mous proportions;  it  is  preposterous  to  assume  that  nations 
can  maintain  a  financial  independence  which  was  impossi- 
ble among  mediieval. kingdoms,  with  their  trilling  foreign 
commerce.     "I  believe,-'  said  Prof.  Suess  before  the  German 
Silver  Commission,  **that  statesnmnship  nowadays  has  prob- 
lems to  deal  with  for  which  there  are  no  traditions,  and  that 
a  moment  will  arrive  when  the  statesmen  of  the  leading 
states  could  hardly  win  greater  fame  than  by  applying  them- 
selves to  those  great  problems  which  embrace  all  mankind, 
and  whose  solution  affects  not  only  the  interests  of  one  state 
J>ut  those  of  the  whole."     In  *The  History  of  Currency,"  by 
W.  A.  Shaw  (London),  p.  17,  the  monetary  tactics  of  the 
Middle  Ages  are  thus  described:  **The  wish  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  century  ruler  was  not  merely  to  defend 
his  own  stock  of  precious  metals  from  depletion,  but  .  .  . 
to  attract  to  himself  the  stock  of  his  neighbors  by  whatever 
craft.    There  ^yas  a  general  struggle  for  the  coverlid  of 
gold,  and  the  methods  of  that  struggle  were  almost  barbaric 
in  their  rudeness,  violence,  craft,  and  dishonorableness." 
The  author  evidently  (^xpects  the  reader  to  infer  that  com- 
pared to  those  ancient  methods  the  conduct  of  modern  states 
is  a  model  of  dignity  and  public  spirit.     Yet  in  his  very 
description  he  employs  the  simile  of  a  coverlid,  used  by 
Prince  IMsmarck  in   1881  to  describe  the  present   condi- 
tion.    Another  current  term,  "the  scramble  for  gold,"  was 
invented  to  describe  the  tactics  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
Can  it  be  said,  then,  that  we  have  advanced  much  beyond 
the  Middle  Ages?    Tlie  bimetallists  affirm  that  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  invention — a    universal   ratio — will   put  an   end 
to  this  unseemly  struggle.    If  any  are  disposed  to  deny 
this,  it  behooves  them  to  propose  other  measures.     Cer- 
tainly, if  the  further  extension  of  the  gold  standard  is  a 
"pernicious   Utopia,"  if   the   world   is   to   be   permanently 
divided  into  two  groups,  one  using  the  "*more  esteemed," 
the  other  the  "less  esteemed"  metal,  every  nation  will  strive 
to  get  the  more  esteemed  metal,  and  thus  the  disgraceful 
scramble  for  gold  will  become  jierpetual;  sore  feelings  will 
be  kept  up  between  nations  that  ought  to  march  hand  in 
hand;  and  mutual  friction  will  consume  a  large  part  of  the 
energy  that  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  conquest  of  nature. 
The  most  distinctive  quality  of  civilized  man,  because 
essential   to   cooperation,   is   forbearance.     If   we   are   to 
cooperate,  we  must  each  of  us  study  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  the  other,  and,  when  difficulties  appear  in  the  way  of 
cooperation,  ascertain  their  cause  with  a  view  to  their  re- 
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moval,  instead  of  flying  off  in  a  huff.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  proposition  that  the  United  Sta-tes  should 
go  ahead  without  regard  to  other  countries  is  simply  a 
return  to  mediaeval  methods.  Far  more  statesmanlike 
and  in  keeping  with  modern  ideas  is  the  course  adopted 
by  the  French  government,  as  described  by  the  minister 
of  finance,  "to  assume  such  an  attitude  as  will  encourage 
the  movement  of  public  opinion  in  neighboring  countries." 
Especially  is  it  necessary  to  study  the  peculiar  situation  in 
England.  English  conservatism,  which  has  preserved  that 
country  from  many  calamities,  now  and  then  causes  a  valu- 
able idea  to  be  adopted  less  quickly  than  might  seem  desira- 
ble. If  England  still  clings  to  her  paleolithic  system  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  it  evidently  is  not  because  it  is 
to  her  interest  to  do  so,  but  simply  because  the  average 
Englishman  is  infinitely  long-suffering.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  understand  this  all  the  better,  seeing  that  we  too 
have  been  unable  to  shake  off  that  strait- jacket,  our  absurd 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  while  other  nations  have 
long  ago  donned  that  free  and  easy  garment  of  French 
invention,  the  metric  system.  If  England  needs  scolding, 
that  duty  belongs  not  to  us  but  to  the  English  bimetallists; 
and  they  are  performing  it  with  zest. 

"The  favorite  policy  of  the  city  editors,"  says  Prof.  H.  S. 
Foxwell,  in  an  article  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  December, 
1892,  **is  the  policy  of  *drift.*  Here  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
they  have  some  right  to  be  regard€»d  as  representative. 
There  is  nothing  your  busy  man  dislikes  so  much  as  to  be 
squarely  faced  by  inconvenient  facts,  which  compel  him  to 
reconsider  a  familiar  course  of  action,  perhaps  even  to  grap- 
ple with  an  unfamiliar  idea.  It  has  been  somewhat  unfairly 
said  that  it  requires  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a  joke  into  a 
Scotchman;  but  anyone  who  has  tried  both  feats  will  admit 
that  this  is  child's  play  compared  with  the  effort  required  to 
get  a  new  idea  into  an  Englishman.  The  Englishman  re- 
sists ideas  a  outranee.  Hence  his  general  disposition 
toward  laissec  faire;  which,  no  doubt,  has  its  healthy  side, 
but  is  clearly  out  of  place  in  the  region  of  currency  policy, 
where  there  is  no  possibility  of  escaping  the  intervention 
of  the  state."  The  period  since  181(»  having  been  one  of 
vast  expansion  of  England's  commerce  and  industry 
(though  before  the  gold  discoveries  in  1848  she  was  on  the 
verge  of  revolution),  the  people  Imve  grown  accustomed  to 
regard  the  gold  standard  as  the  cause  of  their  prosperity, 
and  some  time  will  elapse  before  the  public  mind  assimilates 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  dictum  **that  the  gold  standard  is  not 
the  cause  of  England's  prosperity,  but  its  consequence." 
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But  in  no  country  is  the  sense  of  justice  more  developed, 
and  nowhere  is  the  judpjment  of  the  people  sounder,  when 
once  they  can  be  brought  to  examine  a  question  in  earnest. 
No  one  can  read  Professor  FoxwelFs  above-cited  article 
(only  one  out  of  a  great  number  of  masterly  bimetallist 
articles  with  which  the  foremost  English  magazines  teem) 
without  gaining  the  conviction  that  England  is  preparing 
to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  the  plan  proposed  ii^  1717  by 
her  own  peerless  Newton. 

There  is  one  motive  which  more  than  any  other  ought 
to  have  weight  with  Englishmen.  It  has  repeatedly 
been  shown  that  the  high  tariffs  at  present  imposed  by 
nearly  all  countries  are  a  direct  consequence  of  the  at- 
tempt to  extend  the  gold  standard.  High  tariffs  neces- 
sarily limit  England's  market  and  thus  deprive  her  of 
incalculable  millions.  The  injury  she  thus  suffers  cer- 
tainly far  outweighs  tlie  advantage,  insecure  at  best, 
which  her  bondholders  derive  from  the  increased  value  of 
their  foreign  bonds.  Should  universal  bimetallism  be 
adopted,  and  the  life-blood  of  commerce  once  more  cir- 
culate freely,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  high  tariff 
walls,  like  unhealthy  excrescences,  will  vanish.  Eng- 
land's products  will  once  more  find  unhampered  access 
to  every  corner  of  the  globe,  and  the  spectre  of  starvation 
will  depart  from  thousands  of  English  homes. 

At  the  same  time,  while  removing  all  obstacles  to  an 
international  understanding,  and  cherishing  the  fullest 
confidence  in  the  public  spirit  of  all  civilized  nations,  it 
can  do  no  harm  to  inquire  whether,  in  case  any  nation 
should  be  churlish  enough  to  refuse  her  cooperation, 
any  means  may  be  found  to  induce  her  to  reconsider  the 
question.    Three  such  measures  have  been  suggested. 

First,  tariff  measures,  proposed  especially  by  Senator 
Lodge  and  Speaker  Reed.  This  suggestion  has  been  re- 
ceived with  sneers  by  certain  circles  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  Sneers  are  a  poor  substitute  for  argument. 
What  is  to  prevent  us  from  enacting  that  if  any  country 
passes  a  law  similar  to  the  one  above  described,  we  will 
lower  the  duties  on  certain  of  its  imports  by  such  and  such 
amount  for  such  and  such  time?  How  does  this  idea  differ 
from  the  reciprocity  principle  which  is  the  special  pride  of 
the  Republican  party,  the  pet  achievement  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  latter-d.iy  statesmen,  Mr.  Blaine?  If  we 
could  sav  to  Brazil,  "You  take  our  iron  free  and  we'll  take 
your  coffee  free,"  why  we  can't  say  to  Germany,  "You 
take  our  silver  free,  and  we'll  take  your  sugar  free?" 
The  motives  which  prompt  the  raising  and  lowering  of 
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tariffs  are  infinite  in  diversity,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  be 
of  little  moment  Can  it  be  that  these  are  deemed  ade- 
quate, while  the  fosterinfi^  of  our  silver  industry  and  the 
establishment  of  a  stable  basis  of  currency  shall  be  deemed 
an  inadequate  motive  for  tariff  measures? 

Second,  why  should  not  some  countries  protected 
by  the  Monroe  doctrine,  especially  Mexico,  declare  that 
until  universal  bimetallism  is  adopted,  at  the  ratio  of  1:1&J 
they  will  pay  the  interest  on  their  foreign  debt  only  in 
silver  at  that  ratio?  Might  not  this  bring  silver  at  once  up 
to  par?  If  it  is  an  Injustice  to  pay  in  another  metal  than 
that  stipulated,  that  injustice  is  merely  technical,  so 
long  as  the  other  metal  is  thereby  brought  up  to  par; 
the  real  injustice  is  suffered  by  the  debtor  who  has  to 
pay  double  the  stipulated  value.  It  is  a  case  where  "the 
letter  killeth  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  Was  not  the 
law  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  law?  The  nation 
that  blocks  the  way  to  an  international  agreement,  and 
thus  condemns  the  world  to  financial  anarchy,  commits 
so  heinous  an  offence  against  humanity  that  it  may 
justly  be  considered  as  an  outlaw. 

As  a  last  resort  the  United  States  might  adopt  independ- 
ent free  coinage  (of  course  at  1:15^,  in  order  not  to  create 
gratuitous  difficulties).  The  question  would  then  arise 
whether  our  debts  are  gold  debts  or  bimetallic  debts.  If 
Congress  says  they  are  bimetallic  debts,  or  if  the  treasury 
so  interprets  them,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  we 
shall  instantly  have  universal  bimetallism.  If  Congress 
leaves  the  debts  undefined,  and  if  the  treasury  continues 
to  regard  them  as  gold  debts,  we  shall  probably  (though  not 
inevitably,  and  at  any  rate  not  very  soon)  be  reduced  to 
the  silver  standard  and  thus  be  in  the  same  position  as 
Mexico,  which,  under  the  administration  of  President  Diaz, 
is  said  to  be  advancing  more  rapidly  than  we  are.  Such 
a  prospect  is  certainly  not  frightful ;  and  he  who  speaks  of 
the  silver  "craze"  merely  confesses  that  he  does  not  possess 
the  judicial  cast  of  mind.  Our  trade  relations  with  gold 
countries  would  then  become  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of 
the  exchange.  "Who  would  suffer  thereby?"  asks  Laveleye. 
"Europe  much  more  than  America.  Suppose  silver  dropped 
to  43  pence  and  the  dollar  worth  only  3  francs  50;  one-half 
of  our  exportations  to  America  would  become  impossible." 
Mr.  Samuel  Montagu,  as  quoted  by  Professor  Foxwell, 
does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  loss  of  the  par  between 
the  two  metals  "is  sufficient  to  kill  all  legitimate  trad- 
ing by  Englishmen  with  silver .  countries."  Now  who- 
ever reads  the  reports  on  the  condition  of  industry  in 
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Europe  will  know  that  any  further  contraction  of  their 
markets  will  produce  widespread  disaster.  It  is  prob- 
able therefore,  that,  as  soon  as  our  silver  standard  was 
completely  established,  they  would  come  humbly  knock- 
ing at  our  door,  inviting  us  to  join  an  international  bi- 
metallic union,  l^erhaps  Professor  Suess  had  this  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  closing  sentence  of  his  book, 
"The  Future  of  Silver'':*  "The  question  is  no  longer 
whether  silver  will  again  become  full-valued  coinage  metal 
over  the  whole  earth,  but  what  are  to  be  the  calamities 
through  which  Europe  will  have  to  pass  before  that  result 
is  attained." 

But  who  has  an  abiding  sense  of  the  theorem  that 
the  shortest  distance  between  two  points  is  a  straight 
line;  who  is  trying  to  collect  evidence  to  substantiate 
the  belief  that  the  definition  of  man  as  a  ratiofial  ani- 
mal is  increasingly  true — such  a  one  would  have  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  grievous  disappointment  and  a  disgrace  to 
our  century  if  drastic  coercive  measures  like  those  just 
indicated  were  found  necessary  to  bring  about  an  interna- 
tional agreement  whicli  a  calm  presentation  of  arguments, 
seconded  by  candor,  forbearance,  and  public  spirit,  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned,  ought  to  sullice  to  effect.  Such 
coercive  measures  ought  not  to  be  adopted  hastily,  for  by 
arousing  bad  blood,  they  might  thwart  the  effect  of  argu- 
mentative methods.  When  once  the  United  States  has  set 
the  ball  rolling  by  a  positive  measure  looking  toward  inter- 
national free  coinage,  it  may  confidently  be  expected  that 
other  countries  will  be  only  too  glad  to  follow,  for  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  they  can  be  deaf  to  the  warning 
uttered  (in  substance)  by  Professor  Suess:  "7/tr  day  will 
conic  Ziehen  the  comviercial  and  industrial  supremacy  zvill  pass 
away  from  Europe;  but  it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  Europe 
to  hasten  the  coming  of  that  day  by  forcing  silver  countries 
to  establish  their  own  industries,^^ 

Above  all  let  us  refrain  from  irritating  England  by 
reproaching  her  with  a  selfish  and  cruel  policy,  disregarding 
the  interests  of  other  countries;  for  that  reproach  is  unde- 
served. There  is  no  country  where  the  modern  humanita- 
rian spirit  is  mor(»  developed,  where  the  "debrutalization 
of  man"  has  proceeded  farther,  than  in  England.  Tt  was 
a  typical  Englishman,  Lord  Russell,  who  said  (the  quotation 
is  made  from  memory)  "I  will  never  consent  to  be  reckoned 
among  those   who   think   that   the  interests  of   England 


•A  translation  of  that  valuable  work  was  published  by  the  flnanre  committee  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate  and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  applicants  until  the  edition  is 
exhausted. 
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may  be  promoted  by  injustice  done  in  any  quarter  of 
the  globe.'*  Of  another  typical  Englishman,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, it  has  been  said  that  he  would  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  ruin  England  in  order  to  preserve  the  smallest 
Indian  tribe  from  wrong.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  could  be 
convinced  to-day  that  bimetallism  is  better  for  the  world, 
though  not  for  England,  can  anyone  doubt  that  he  would 
at  once  become  its  champion?  And  having  leisure  now, 
who  knows  but  he  may  take  to  reading  Archbishop  Walsh's 
pamphlet? 

The  objection  may  be  raised  that  the   proposed  "rec- 
onciliation   bill"   simply   affirms   what   everybody   knows, 
namely,  that  the  United  States  is  ready  at  any  moment 
to  join  an  agreement  based  on  the  European  ratio.    The 
objection    would    be    perfectly    proper    if    the    public    in 
America  and  Europe  was  composed  exclusively  of  financial 
experts.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  utterances  of  some  of 
the  most  active  campaigners  are  quite  at  variance  with 
that  supposed  attitude  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  possible 
that  these  utterances  may  be  taken  as  the  prevalent  senti- 
ment by  those  who  estimate  the  value  of  a  principle  by  the 
number  and  loudness  of  the  speeches  made  for  or  against 
it.    Hence  the  real  attitude  of  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
affirmed  with  all  the  emphasis  which  an  express  law  can 
give.    Again,  though  foreigners  may  be  aware  of  this  atti- 
tude, yet  they  do  not  say  so.     One  of  the  reproaches  which 
they  cast  on  our  Government  is  its  alleged  lack  of  a  definite 
policy.     "Why,"   they   will    say,   "should   we   disturb   our 
monetary   system  for  the   sake  of  a  measure   depending 
for  its   efficacy   on   cooperation   with   the   United   States, 
when   nobody   knows   what   the   United   States   Congress 
will  do  next?    In  particular,  how  can  we  adopt  free  coin- 
age  at   1:15^ — the   only   practicable   ratio   for   us — when 
the  United  States  may  at  any  moment  adopt  free  coinage 
at  1:16  and  thus  rob  us  of  our  gold?"     These  reproaches 
will  cease  to  be  reasonable  when  our  government  expressly 
assumes  the  fixed  and  consistent  attitude  imputed  to  it  by 
those  familiar  with  the  situation. 

But  most  potent  of  all  will  be  the  force  of  example.  If 
the  United  States,  the  most  important  bimetallic  coun- 
try, adopts  a  definite  plan  of  action,  in  accordance  with 
the  necessities  of  the  situation  in  Europe,  the  same  plan 
will  inevitably  be  adopted  by  the  bimetallists  all  over 
the  world,  and  thus  their  hosts,  hitherto  unorganized, 
will  be  welded  into  a  compact  mass.  In  Germany,  in 
^  particular,  the  effect  will  be  magical.  Seeing  how  great 
was  the  majority  in  the  Reichstag  in  favor  of  the  recent 
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BY   LYMAN    ABBOTT,    D.   D. 


The  ARENA  asks  me  to  contribute  to  a  symposium  on 
"Should  the  Government  Control  the  Telegraph?"  a  short 
article  stating  in  as  cogent  a  manner  as  possible  my 
views  on  this  most  important  question.  As  this  is  to  be 
only  one  of  several  articles  I  may  assume  that  others 
who  are  experts  will  contribute  detailed  facts  and  figures 
and  that  I  may  confine  myself  to  a  statement  of  fundamental 
principles. 

The  Policy  Recommended, — The  United  States  government 
should  ascertain  what  it  would  cost  to  duplicate  at  the  pres- 
ent time  the  Western  I'nion  Telegraph  plant.  It  should 
then  offer  to  purchase  the  plant  at  that  price  from  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company.  If  the  telegraph  company 
declines  the  offer  the  government  should  proceed  to  con- 
struct a  telegraph  system  which  should  run  throughout  the 
United  States.  Tender  this  system  the  telegraph  office  and 
the  ])08toffice  would  be  in  the  same  building  and  in  the 
wnaller  towns  and  villages  in  the  same  room.  The  post- 
master would  operate  the  telegraph,  personally  or  by 
an  assistant  or  assistants,  and  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Comi»any  would  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  right  to 
use  its  own  plant  in  the  conduct  of  business.  The  public 
could  choose  between  the  public  and  the  private  telegraph. 
In  case  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  sold  its 
plant  to  the  United  States  the  latter  would  have  a  practical, 
but  it  should  not  be  an  official,  monopoly.  Private  enter- 
prise should  be  left  free  to  compete  with  the  government. 

Advantages  of  the  Plan, — 1.  The  United  States  has  an  un- 
questioned constitutional  right  to  pursue  this  policy.  The 
maxim  that  it  is  the  function  of  government  to  govern  is  no 
longer  accepted  as  axiomatic  by  any  considerable  number 
of  Americans.  No  arguments  would  induce  us  to  abandon 
the  postoffice  and  relegate  the  carriage  of  letters  to  private 
enterj)rise.  That  it  is  the  function  of  government  to  provide 
for  thought-intercommunication  between  the  people  is  ac- 
cepted y)ractically  by  the  entire  nation.  There  is  nothing  in- 
consistent with  our  traditions,  habits,  or  constitution  in  ex- 
tending this  principle  so  that  thought-intercommunication 
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shall  be  provided  by  electricity  as  well  as  by  steam  or  stage- 
coach. 

2.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  must  pay  an  interest 
of  five  to  ten  per  cent  on  watered  stock  to  its  stockholders. 
The  United  States  Government  would  have  to  pay  an  inter- 
est of  two  and  a  half  or  three  per  cent  on  the  actual  cost 
of  construction.  If  I  am  rightly  informed,  this  alone  would 
make  a  difference  of  not  less  than  live  per  cent  on  not  less 
than  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  must  pay  an  office  rent  and  an  operator's 
salary  in  every  town  and  village.  In  all  the  smaller  places 
the  postoffice  would  afford  ample  office  accommodations 
for  the  telegraph  and  the  postmaster  or  his  assistant  could 
operate  the  telegraph  with  little  or  no  increase  of  salary. 
In  England  twelve  cents  is  the  minimum  charge  for  a  mes- 
sage to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  said  by 
experts  that  twenty-five  cents  as  a  minimum  charge  for  a 
message  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  would  pay  the  in- 
terest on  the  investment  and  the  cost  of  administration. 
It  is  not  important  to  determine  whether  this  estimate  is 
accurate  or  not.  It  is  certain  that  the  cost  of  telegraphing 
could  and  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

3.  As  a  result  the  use  of  th(»  telegraph  would  be  greatly 
increased.  It  is  now  the  j)rivilege  of  the  few;  it  would  be- 
come the  convenience  of  the  many.  A  uniform  rate  and  a 
reduction  of  expense  would  operate  exactly  as  it  has  oper- 
ated in  the  postoffice.  Messages  would  be  multiplied  as 
letters  have  been  multiplied.  Popular  communication 
would  be  by  electricity.  Lightning  would  become  the  ser- 
vant of  the  people;  it  is  now  the  servant  only  of  a  moneyed 
aristocracy.  Every  postoffice  would  be  a  telegraph  office; 
for  in  remote  hamlets  to  which  the  wire  did  not  reach 
there  would  be  telegraph  blanks,  and  the  stage  coach  would 
carry  the  message  to  the  nearest  telegraph  office  whence 
it  would  be  forw^arded  by  wire. 

4.  That  this  is  no  fancy  of  a  dreamer  is  shown  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Great  Britain.  Within  three  or  four  years 
after  the  English  governni(»nt  assumed  the  control  and 
ownership  of  the  telegray)h  the  offices  had  increased  thirty 
per  cent,  the  messages  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  number  of 
words  sent  two  hundred  per  <ent,  while  the  cost  to  the 
people  had  decreased  forty  per  cent.  It  is  true  that  the  gov- 
ernment telegraph  in  Great  T^ritain  has  not  always  been 
self-supporting,  as  the  postoffice  in  the  United  States  is 
not  always  self-supporting.  But  this  is  ])artly  due  to  ex- 
travagjant  prices  paid  by  the  English  government  for  pri- 
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vate  telegraphs  in  the  outset,  and  partly  due  to  a  laudable 
but  excessive  ambition  to  increase  public  facilities  more 
rapidly  than  the  public  income  fully  justified. 

Ti.  The  thought-intercommunication  of  a  nation  ought 
never  to  be  left  subject  to  the  control  of  private  parties. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  in  many  instances  the  intelli- 
gence flashed  over  the  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
grajjh  Company  has  been  effectually  used  for  purposes  of 
private  speculation  before  it  reached  the  parties  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  In  one  notable  instance  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  returns  of  a  presidential  election  were 
kept  back  until  interested  parties  could  avail  themselves 
of  the  knowledge  privately  obtained  for  speculative  pur- 
poses. It  is  not  necessary  to  determine  whether  these 
suspicions  were  well  grounded  or  not;  it  is  sufiicient  to  note 
that  they  exist,  and  that  the  public  has  no  means  of  pro- 
tecting itself  against  the  perpetration  of  such  wrongs  so 
long  as  the  telegraph  is  in  the  hands  of  private  parties. 
If  the  telegraph  is  a  department  of  the  government  the 
public  can  hold  the  government  responsible  for  its  adminis- 
tration and  need  not  w^ait  for  legal  proof  of  an  abuse  in 
order  to  correct  it. 

The  wiiole  matter  may  be  summed  up  in  one  brief  para- 
graph. There  are  certain  public  functions  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  Government  is  one, 
but  only  one,  of  these  functions.  *  Popular  education  is 
another;  the  carriage  of  the  mails  another;  and  the  trans- 
mission of  telegniphic  messages  has  become  still  another. 
Whether  the  government  shall  itself  perform  these  func- 
tions or  leave  them  to  be  performed  for  it  by  private 
enterprise  is  a  question  to  be  determined  wholly  by  a  con- 
sideration of  another  question,  namely,  In  which  way  will 
the  public  welfare  be  best  served?  Theory  and  experience 
combine  to  answer  that,  as  the  public  can  better  transmit 
its  own  mails,  so  it  can  better  transmit  its  own  telegraphic 
messages  than  by  leaving  either  to  be  done  for  it  by  private 
enterprise. 
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WHY  I  OPPOSE  GOVERNMENTAL  CONTROL 

OF  THE  TELEGRAPH. 


BY   POSTMASTER-GEN  EUAL    WILLIAM   L.   WILSON. 


The  question  of  governmental  control  of  the  telegraph 
as  a  part  of  the  postal  system  has  been  under  discussion 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  and  more,  and  possesses 
an  attractiveness  that  will  alwaj's  keep  it  in  some  form 
before  the  public  mind.  More  than  one  president  and 
successive  postmasters-general  have  felt  called  upon  to 
consider  the  question  and  to  express  opinions  on  one  or 
the  other  side.  Much  instructive  material  is  consequently 
stored  away  in  their  messages  and  reports,  especially 
in  the  hearings  before  congressional  committees  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  proposed  legislative  measures. 
Two  postmasters-general,  Mr.  Creswell  in  1873  and  Mr. 
Wanamaker  in  1890,  each  with  a  different  scheme,  have 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  secure  action  from  Congress. 
A  review  of  this  long  agitation  in  the  light  of  these  public 
documents  indicates  that,  in  the  country  at  large,  it 
reached  its  highest  stage  during  and  just  after  the  great 
telegraphic  strike  of  1883,  when  the  New  York  Herald 
and  other  influential  journals  took  it  up  and  urged  it 
with  force  and  persistence. 

Doubtless  because  of  this  strong  backing,  the  then  post- 
master-general, who  was  the  late  secretary  of  state,  Wal- 
ter Q.  Gresham,  considered  the  various  propositions  for 
a  government  telegraph  in  his  annual  report  for  1883, 
with  the  careful  judgment  he  was  wont  to  give  to  all 
public  matters,  and  reached  the  conclusion,  that  while 
the  existing  companies  "operated  their  lines  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  making  money,"  and  charged  '^unreasonable 
rates,"  yet  the  objections  in  each  of  the  plans  proposed 
were  so  grave  that  he  did  not  think  the  evils  complained 
of  were  so  "grievous  as  to  call  for  congressional  interven- 
\ention."  The  question  seems  to  have  lain  dormant,  so 
far  as  the  department  was  concerned,  until  revived  by 
Mr.  Wanamaker's  new  proposal. 

Up  to  that  time  propositions  for  a  postal   telegraph 

had  contemplated,  as  a  rule,  either  the  acquisition  of  exist* 
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ing  lines  by  purchase,  or  the  construction  of  a  govern- 
ment system.  Such  action  was  beset  with  so  many  diffi- 
culties, as  well  of  policy  as  of  business  detail,  that  it 
naturally  found  but  occasional  and  spasmodic  advocacy 
in  Congress,  from  men  whose  opinions  were  influential 
there  or  in  the  country.  Those  who  conceded  the  consti- 
tutional rij^ht  of  Congress  to  establish  a  telegraphic  postal 
system,  whether  as  a  monopoly  like  the  postal  service,  or 
as  a  competitor  and  moderator  of  rates  for  private  cor- 
porations, were  still  staggered  at  the  idea  of  putting  the 
government  into  the  field  of  private  enterprise,  and  to 
that  degree  making  it  more  bureaucratic;  of  committing 
it  to  large  and  unknown  liabilities  and  expenditures;  of 
entrusting  so  great  a  business  to  a  civil  service  built  up 
under  the  spoils  system  and  saturated  with  its  partisan- 
ship, to  say  nothing  of  exposing  the  open  business  or 
political  correspondence  of  the  people  to  such  a  machine; 
or  of  putting  the  responsibility  and  burden  of  such  a  ser- 
vice on  all  the  people  as  taxpayers,  while  only  one  in  sixty 
used  the  telegraphy  and  no  probable  reduction  of  rates 
or  increase  of  facilities  would  greatly  multiply  this  num- 
ber as  compared  with  all.    ; 

Mr.  Wanamaker  sought  to  avoid  the  main  objections 
by  proposing  a  '^limited  post  and  telegraph,"  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  bureau  in  the  postoffice  department  for 
the  deposit,  transmission,  and  delivery  of  telegrams 
through  the  medium  of  the  existing  postoffice  service. 
Contracts  to  run  for  ten  years  were  to  be  made  with  one 
or  more  telegraph  companies,  already  existing  or  to  be 
incorporated,  for  the  transmission  of  telegrams  at  rates 
not  exceeding  fifteen,  twenty-five,  or  fifty  cents  each, 
according  to  distance,  for  the  first  twenty  words,  and 
one  cent  for  each  additional  word.  All  free  delivery 
postoffices  and  all  offices  of  the  contracting  companies  were 
to  be  telegraph  stations,  and  in  addition  such  other  post- 
offices and  telegraph  offices  thereat  as  the  postmaster-gen- 
eral might  designate.  The  money-order  service  was  to 
be  adopted  between  postoffices  designated  as  postal  tele- 
graph money-order  offices. 

Under  this  plan  a  letter  would  go  through  the  same 
stages  of  collection  and  delivery  as  it  does  to-day,  but  its 
contents  would  travel  from  postoffice  station  to  station 
by  wire  instead  of  by  sealed  package  in  the  mail.  The 
government  would  collect,  by  stamp  or  otherwise,  all 
charges,  and  pay  them  over,  at  stated  accountings,  to  the 
telegraph  companies,  after  retaining  first-class  letter  i)ost' 
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age,  and  in  proper  cases  special  delivery  or  money-order 
fees. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  plan  for  a  limited  post  and 
telegraph,  often  suggested  before,  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  worked  out  in  detail  until  it  was  taken  up  by 
Mr.  Wanamaker,  steers  clear  of  or  minimizes  the  most 
serious  objections  urged  against  governmental  control 
or  ownership  of  telegraph  lines.  It  was  in  its  main  out- 
lines an  extension  of  the  contract  system  for  carrying 
the  fast  mail,  from  the  railroads  to  the  electric  lines,  with 
a  compensation  to  the  latter  based  on  the  actual  work 
done,  collected  from  those  who  called  for  the  service  by 
the  department,  and  accounted  for  to  the  telegraph  com- 
panies. 

But  although  presented  with  the  characteristic  energy 
of  the  late  ex-postniaster-general,  who  called  to  his  aid,  as 
far  as  he  could  do  so,  the  press  and  the  trade  and  labor 
organizations  of  the  country,  to  a  Congress  of  his  own 
party,  at  a  time  when  the  treasury  was  embarrassed  with  a 
surplus,  and  that  Congress  was  looking  for  objects  on 
which  to  expend  it,  the  proposal  seems  to  have  made  little 
impression  on  the  country,  and  still  less  upon  Congress. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  I  now  recall,  it  was  not  acted  upon  by 
the  House  committee  on  postoflices  and  post  roads  and 
was  not  debated  at  either  session  of  the  llfty-first  Congress. 
This  would  indicate,  at  least,  that  there  is  no  great  popular 
demand  for  a  postal  telegraph  service,  limited  or  otherwise, 
and  that  in  the  United  States  the  telegraph  is  regarded, 
and  is  destined  for  some  time  to  be  regarded,  more  as  an 
adjunct  for  the  newspaper  service  and  for  business,  than 
as  a  desideratum  for  ordinary  social  correspondence.  And 
until  the  people  at  large  feel  that  the  telegraph  is  such  a 
general  necessity,  and  are  goaded  to  action  by  the  injustice, 
extortion,  or  faulty  service  of  private  corporations  now 
furnishing  our  telegraphic  communications,  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  Congress  will  be  aroused  to  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  question. 

Many  saw  in  this  proposal  but  an  entering  wedge  to  a 
complete  purchase  or  administration  of  the  telegraphic  ser- 
vice by  the  government,  and  for  that  reason  stoutly  opposed 
the  f  rst  steps.  Fully  recognizing  that  both  the  telegraph 
and  the  telei)hone  have  become,  more  and  more,  a  part  of 
the  equipment  of  our  modern  industrial  and  social  life, 
they  cling  to  the  vital  idea  of  our  federal  polity  as  a  guar- 
dian  of  liberty  and  a  guarantor  of  justice,  and  wish  to 
limit  its  operations  to  these  ends  and  to  those  activities 
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which  are  really  govorniiieiital.  To  paternalize  the  govern- 
ment or  make  it  more  bureaucratic  is  in  their  judgment 
to  repress  i)rivate  enterprise  and  to  imitate  the  monarchical 
systems  of  the  old  world. 

Advocates  of  governmental  ownership  are  constantly 
pointing  to  state  administration  in  other  countries  of  the 
telegraph,  the  telephone,  the  parcel  post,  stivings  banks, 
and  railroads.  They  forget  the  different  foundations  on 
which  we  build.  In  some  of  the  countries  which  they 
cite,  there  is  so  little  private  initiative  that  if  such  things 
exist  at  all  they  must  be  maintained  by  the  state;  in  all  of 
them  the  traditions  and  habits  of  paternalism  are  strong, 
and  repressive  of  individual  enterprise;  in  most  of  them 
the  government  can  undertake  such  enterprises  as  economi- 
cally and  manage  them  as  elTiciently  as  private  persons, 
individual  or  corporate.  None  of  these  conditions  exist 
or  ought  to  be  fostered  with  us.  Here  there  is  no  lack 
of  capital  or  enterprise  to  i»rovide  the  public  with  any 
service  it  demands  or  will  pay  for,  and  in  the  long  run  as 
cheaply  and  comi)let(»ly  as  it  can  be  done.  Here  we  have 
a  continental  ar(»na  and  a  dual  system  of  governments  and 
sovereignties.  Here  we  have  had,  and  still  have  in  vanish- 
ing force,  the  unsettling,  at  intervals,  of  every  branch  of  the 
federal  executive,  by  the  mutations  of  politics,  as  witness 
the  loot  of  the  railway  mail  service  in  1889  and  the  crip- 
pling blow  to  its  efficiency  and  accuracy. 

Here  the  cost  of  any  business  enteri)ri8e  carried  on  by  the 
government  is  greater  than  it  would  be  in  private  hands. 
The  post  office  department  is  no  exception  to  this  rule, 
although  much  of  its  work  is  done  through  contracts  with 
private  ])ersons.  The  nin<^ty  millions  now  expended,  won- 
derful and  grand  as  are  its  results,  would  produce  better 
results  if  the  s(»rvi(*e  could  be  organized  and  everywhere 
administered  as  our  most  su(*cessful  railroad  corporations 
manage  their  affairs. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  were  the  government  to  under- 
take the  control  or  monopoly  of  the  telegraph,  than  that 
we  should  have,  at  any  rates  of  service  the  people  would 
expect,  a  heavy  annual  deficit,  to  swell  the  regular  deficit 
of  the  postolVice  d(M»artment. 

Even  in  the  Ignited  Kingdom,  whose  area  is  so  much 
smaller  and  whose  population  is  so  much  more  compact 
than  ours,  the  postal  telegraph  throws  an  annual  deficit 
on  the  taxpayer,  which  seems  to  be  increasing  of  recent 
venrs.  F?om  the  n»port  of  tlie  ])o^t?n aster-general  for 
1893-^,  I  find  the  deficit  to  be  £473,735,  or  more  than  two 
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and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  and  nearly'  a  million  dollars, 
if  we  strike  out  the  annual  interest  cliarji^e  on  capital  in- 
vested. For  the  last  sevtn  vears  this  deficit  has  been 
£2,354,877,  or  eleven  and  a  half  million  dollars,  a  sum  nearly 
equal  to  present  annual  receipts. 

There  is  to-day  immense  room  for  the  increase  and  per- 
fection of  our  postal  facilities,  but,  policy  aside,  there  is 
no  room  for  the  assumption  by  the  treasury  of  vast  unknown 
liabilities  and  of  a  service  to  be  adn'iinistered  at  a  yearly 
loss.  Reviewing  the  controversies  of  the  past  thirty  years, 
and  acknowledging  as  1  do  the  merits  and  attractions  of 
Mr.  Wanamaker's  scheme,  I  find  mvself  in  accord  with  the 
conclusion  reached  in  15^83,  by  Judge  Gresham,  e8p<Htially 
as  that  conclusion  had  been  more  comprehensively  stated 
by  Postmaster-Cieneral  Denison  years  before,  in  a  report 
to  the  Senate:  "As  a  r(»sult  of  my  investigation  under  the 
resolution  of  the  Senate,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  not 
be  wise  for  the  government  to  inaugurate  the  proposed 
system  of  telegrai)h  as  a  part  of  tin?  postal  service,  not 
only  because  of  its  doubtful  financial  success,  but  also  its 
questionable  feasibility  under  our  ])olitical  system." 
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BY  PROFESSOR  FRANK  PARSONS. 


Uncle  Sam's  letters  go  on  foot,  on  horseback,  in  wagons, 
stages,  steamboats,  railway  cars,  and  pneumatic  tubes,  but 
the  telegraph  wire  he  cannot  have,  for  that  is  sacred  to 
Wall  Street  The  ^'common  people"  may  use  foot-power, 
horse-power,  steam-power,  and  wind-power,  but  electricity, 
the  best  and  swiftest  of  all,  is  reserved  for  the  use  of 
monopoly  and  those  who  can  pay  its  extravagant  rates. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  Wall  Street  should  wish 
to  keep  the  telegraph  in  its  own  control,  for  it  plays 
an  important  part  in  the  processes  by  which  Wall  Street 
gains  possession  every  year  of  many  millions  of  the  wealth 
created  by  the  "common  people."  It  is  equally  natural 
for  the  people  to  wish  that  the  transmission  of  their 
messages  and  in  fact  all  their  business  should 
be  performed  in  the  best  possible  manner,  by  the 
most  eflFective  means,  and  with  the  most  approved  and  ad- 
vantageous methods.  It  is  also  natural  that  they  should 
wish  to  reduce  the  power  of  monopoly  and  check  the  flow 
of  their  wealth  into  Wall  Street. 

The  i)eople  want  good  service  and  low  rates;  the  com- 
panies want  dividends.  The  people  wish  to  own  the  tele- 
graph so  that  it  may  be  managed  in  their  interest.  The 
companies  do  not  care  to  divide  the  control  or  the  profits; 
they  prefer  to  keep  the  power  and  the  profit  for  themselves. 
They  do  not  believe  in  partnership.  It  is  very  much  easier 
to  make  millionaires  with  a  telegraph  owned  by  a  few 
individuals  than  it  would  be  with  a  telegraph  owned  by 
the  people.  The  post  office  doesn't  make  millionaires; 
the  signal  service  is  not  a  millionaire  mill,  nor  the  army, 
nor  the  navy,  nor  the  department  of  agriculture,  nor  the 
census,  nor  the  public  schools.  When  Uncle  Sam  adminis 
ters  a  business  he  does  it  at  cost,  or  if  there  is  a  profit  he 
divides  it  among  all  the  seventy  million  partners  he  works 
for — the  stockholders  in  this  big  corporation  we  call  our 
country.  This  big  corporation  created  the  telegraph  fran- 
chise and  gave  it  all  the  value  it  possesses.  It  has  gener- 
oasly  allowed  the  little  corporation  to  use  that  franchise 
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free  of  rent  for  many  years  to  the  incalculable  profit  of 
the  latter.  Now  the  big  corporation  wants  to  use  the  tele- 
graph in  its  postoffice,  but  the  little  corporation  in  Wall 
Street  says,  No. 

This  conflict  of  interests  has  produced  a  long  and  earnest 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  or  no  the  people  shall 
be  permitted  to  use  the  electric  current  in  the  transaction  of 
their  postal  business.  Books,  pamphlets,  bills,  speeches,  ar- 
guments, in  vestig^^ons,  and  resolves  have  appeared  in  single 
file  and  in  batfalions  until  the  literature  of  the  subject 
makes  of  itself  a  very  respectable  library.  And  still  this 
great  case  of  —> 

The  People  v.  Monopoly, 

which  for  fifty  years  and  more  has  been  on  trial  in  the  halls 
of  Congress  and  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Public 
Opinion,  remains  upon  the  docket.  During  this  half  cen- 
tury of  litigation,  the  case  has  come  to  trial  in  nearly 
every  nation  on  the  globe,  and  in  almost  all  of  them  judg- 
ment ha«  been  rendered  for  the  people.  Statistics  from 
seventy-five  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world  show  that 
the  government  owns  and  operates  the  telegraph  in  all 
except 

Bolivia,  Cuba, 

Cypress,  Hawaii,  Honduras, 

and  the 

UNITED  STATES.^ 

How  do  you  like  the  company.  Uncle  Sam?  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
and  many  other  nations  built  their  own  lines  at  the  start. 
In  Belgium  and  in  the  Netherlands  some  of  the  early  lines 
were  built  by  the  government  and  some  by  private  enter- 
prise. The  government  lines  were  the  most  satisfactory 
and  the  public  system  was  rapidly  extended  both  by  direct 
construction  and  by  the  purchase  of  private  lines.^  In  i 
England  the  telegraph  was  originally  in  private  hands  but 
a  three  years'  active  campaign  gave  the  people  an  easy 
victory.' 

« Vrooinan'8  **  Pnbllo  Ownersblp,"  pp.  214,  216.  Alw>  10th  Censtm,  vol.  4,  "  Postal 
Teleorraph,'*  Pofitinaiiter  General  Cresweirs  Keport,  1872,  with  statistical  tables,  and 
the  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada,  1892,  p.  301. 

•H.  Rep.  114,41-2,  p.  2;  10th  Census,  vol.  4,  "  Postal  Telefrraph.** 

•  The  first  English  telegraph  line  was  bnilt  in  1846.  In  18ft4  complaints  bepan  to  be 
made  of  extortion,  error,  and  Inadequacv.  These  were  repeated  at  intervals  until  the 
Bdinbnrich  chamber  of  commerce  bronpht  the  matter  of  public  ownership  definitely 
before  parliament  in  1866,  and  in  1868  a  bill  was  passed  to  enable  the  Postmaster  Ocn- 
eral  to  acquire  and  operate  the  teleqrraph  lines,  and  the  transfer  was  made  Feb.  1, 1870. 
(Bitmson  C.  Keeler  in  /lortfm,  vol.  9,  p.  4M,  and  IT.  Rep.  114, 41-2,  pp.  6  to  8.) 
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In  America,  more  than  fifty  years  of  effort  and  appeal 
have  failed  to  win  the  postal  telegraph.  Henry  Clay, 
<;harles  tSumner,  Hannibal  Hamlin,  General  Grant,  Ben- 
ators  Edmunds,  Dawes,  Chandler,  and  N.  P.  Hill,  Gen. 
15.  F.  Butler,  John  Davis,  Postmaster-Generals  Johnson, 
Kandall,  Maynard,  Howe,  Creswell,  and  Wanamaker, 
Professor  Morse,  the  inventor  of  the  telegraph,  Cyrus  W. 
Field,  the  founder  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  and  a  director  in 
the  Western  Union  Company,  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
Professor  Ely,  Lyman  Abbott,  B.  O.  Flower,  Judge  Clark, 
Henrv  D.  Llovd,  Dr.  Tavlor,  T.  V.  Powderlv,  Samuel  Gom- 
pers,  Marion  Butler  and  a  host  of  other  eminent  men  in 
every  walk  of  life  have  championed  the  cause  of  the  people.^ 
Legislatures,  city  councils,  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  labor  organizations  representing  many 
millions  of  citizens  have  joined  in  the  effort  to  secure 
a  national  telejxraph.  The  New  York  Herald,  Boston  GlobCy 
Philadelphia  Times,  ('hicago  Tribune,  Albany  Express,  Wash- 
ington Gazette,  Omaha  Bee,  Denver  Republiean,   San  Fran- 

«  James  Rn«»«ell  T>owp11,  Phillips  Brooks.  Francis  A .  Walker,  and  other*  of  the  hiprhest 
character  and  attainments   have  expressed   their  sympathy  with  the  movement, 
though  too  much  engrossed  with  other  cares  to  take  an  active  part  in  it.    In  respect 
to  the  first  two  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge.    I*resident  Walker  in  a  lecture  en- 
titled *•  Confessions  of  an  Individualist,"  delivered  at  the  Charlesirate.  Boston,  Mar. 
14, 1894,  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  line  between  irovemment  functions  and  those 
which  were  not  was  the  line  between  "  services  and  offices  which  tend  to  become  mo- 
nopolies and  those  which  do  not.'*    Tliis  clearly  includes  the  telegraph  among:  PTOv- 
emmental  functions.  It  not  only  tends  to  become  a  monopoly,  it  is  a  monopoly  now  of 
the  worst  and  most  danpcrous  type.    (Wan.  Arp,  181H),  p.  6;  Sen.  Rep.  805,  p.  1;  I.T.  U. 
Hearings,  1894,  p.  .19 ;  National  Board  of  Trades  Report  on  Telepraph,  1882,  p.  11.)  Presi- 
dent Walker  further  said,  that  another  valid  test  would  include  in  provernmental  activ- 
ities any  function  in  respect  to  which  experience  showed  public  administration  to  be 
beneficial  to  society  and  productive  of  an  increase  of  individual  activity.    This  rule 
also  would  make  the  tclef^raph  a  (government  service  as  the  facts  that  appear  in  the 
text  of  this  and  subsequent  articles  abundantly  prove.    In  conversation  lately  with 
the  General  1  referred  to  his  lecture  at  the  Charlesfcate  and  he  said  in  substance : 
There  are  no  hard  and  fast  lines  by  which  to  determine  what  the  government  shall  do. 
When  the  people  desire  a  reform  we  should  have  it.    But  it  is  not  well  to  make  a 
chanfre  before  public  sentiment  is  ready  to  stand  behind  it.    If  we  do  reaction  may  fol- 
low and  we  shall  go  back  and  forth,  moving  unsteadily  as  a  drunken  man  reels  on  IxU 
way.    The  telegraph  service  is  better  in  France,  England,  and  Germany  than  it  Is 
here,  and  it  will  be  well  to  put  it  under  government  control  whenever  the  people 
wish  it.    I  remarked  that  millions  of  people  and  the  greatest  organizations  in  the 
country  had  iiersistently  demanded  a  national  telegraph,  and  that  John  Wanamaker 
declared  the  Western  Union  to  be  the  only  visible  opponent,  upon  which  the  General 
said, "  If  that  be  true  the  time  has  come  for  it."    The  opinion  of  President  Walker  fs 
of  great  importance  because  he  is  the  acknowledge<l  leader  of  the  conservative  school 
of  political  economy,  the  recognized  chief  of  those  most  likely  to  object  on  philosophic 
grounds  aside  from  considerations  of  self-interest,  to  any  extension  of  government 
functions.    If  individualism  and  conservative  political  economy  agree  to  the  postal 
telefcrapb  what  is  there  but  fossilized  prejudice  and  selfish  disregard  of  the  pablio 
good  to  oppose  it? 
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Cisco  Posty  and  a  multitude  of  other  papers  representini? 
every  phase  of  political  opinion  have  earnestl}'  advocated 
the  measure.  Two  political  parties  have  deflnHely  de- 
manded a  government  telegraph;  more  than  two  millions 
of  men  by  vote  and  petition  have  asked  for  it.** 

*The  Fanners'  Alliance  and  Industrial  Union,  the  National  Oranfi^,  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  the  Railway  Union,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  IntemationuTyi lo- 
eraphical  Union,  the  People's  Partv,  and  the  Prohibitionists  are  a  unit  on  the  ques- 
tion of  government  ownership  of  the  telegraph.  Two  years  ago  the  Populists  olaimed 
two  million  ballots  and  a  vote  of  1,650,000  was  concedeu  to  them  by  the  more  liberal  of 
their  opponents.  The  Prohibitionists  i)olled  about  a  quarter  of  a  million,  so  that  at 
least  a  million  and  a  half  and  probably  two  millions  of  votes  were  cast  in  support  of 
parties  making  the  national  telegraph  one  of  their  chief  demands.  The  Farmers' 
Alliance  in  1890  claime<l  a  membership  of  over  four  million  men  and  women  according 
to  a  book  about  the  Alliance  by  H.  R.  Chamberlain,  p.  7.  The  paid-up  membership  is 
said  to  be  a  good  deal  less  now,  but  it  is  still  true  that  the  Alluuice  together  with  the 
National  Orange  substantially  represents  the  agricultural  interests  and  sentiment  of 
the  country,  and  both  organizations  have  most  emphatically  announced  their  wish  for 
a  government  telegraph  (Journal  of  proceedings  of  the  National  Grange,  26th  Seas.. 
1892,  p.  207;  Special  Ren.  of  the  I.  T.  u.  committee  on  Governmental  Ownership  and 
Control  of  the  Telegraph,  1894,  p.^et  »eq.:  testimony  of  Marion  Butler,  president  of 
National  Farment*  Alliance,  before  the  House  Com.  on  the  Postofflce  and  Postrmtds). 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  represents  the  trade  unions  of  the  country  and  is 
composed  of  over  800,000  working  men  who  demand  government  ownership  of  the 
telegraph  (President  Ctompers'  testimony.  Special  Rep.,  I.  T.  IT.,  p.  7).  At  one  time 
530,000  knights  of  Labor  signed  a  iietition  for  a  government  telegraph.  (Statement  of 
Mr.  Beaumont,  Mar.  7, 1890.  Wanamaker's  Argument  18!K),  p.  2).  At  another  time 
Grand  Master  Workman  T.  V.  Powderly  is  said  to  have  declared  that  800,000 signatures 
were  obtained  by  the  Knights,  upon  a  petition  for  government  ownership,  and  the 
petition  was  circulated  only  three  weeks.  In  1888  a  resolution  was  submitted  in  the 
House,  which  began  thus :  "  Whereas  petitions  beariiu?  the  signatures  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  request  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  and  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  postal  telegraph  svstem  "  (Wan.  Arg.  p.  179).  Away 
hack  in  1875  massive  petitions  had  poured  in  upon  Congress  from  twenty-eight  states 
and  three  territories  asking  the  government  to  build  a  telegraph.  Tnilv,  as  Mr.  Wan- 
amaker  says,  '*  the  agricultural  and  industrial  masses  want  the  telegrapn  within  their 
reach"  (Wan.  Arg.  p.  3). 

No  less  strenuously  do  the  commerciid  masses  desire  government  ownership  of  the 
telegraph.  A  strone  stand  upon  this  question  has  been  taken  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade  and  Transportation,  the  Manufacturers'  Club  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Denver,  Plttsburir,  Richmond,  etc.,  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Kansas  City,the  Board  of  Trade  of  Jersey  City,  the  Norwich  Board  of  Trade,  the  Win- 
ona Board  of  Trade  and  numerous  other  powerful  denizations  of  capital.  The  National 
Board  of  Trade  declares  in  its  rei>orts  that  it "  represents  a  majority  of  the  commercial 
organizations  of  the  conntr>',"and  year  after  year  it  has  made  the  question  of  a  national 
telegraph  one  of  the  main  objects  of  its  solicitude  (see  Rep.  ofEx.Com.N.B.  T.,Nov.  16, 
18^, and  statements  before  committee  on  postofflcesandpostroadsMar.  25,1890,  p.  16  et 
wq).  Here  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  great  organizations  which  belong  to  the  National 
Board  of  Trade :  Baltimore  Board  of  Trade,  Baltimore  Com  and  Flour  lilxchange,  Bos- 
ton Merchants*  Association,  Bridgeport  Board  of  Trade,  Chicago  Board  of  Thrade. 
Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Detroit  Board  of  Trade,  Indianapolis  Board  of 
Trade,  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Milwaukee  Merchants'  Association,  Minne- 
apolis Board  of  Trade,  New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce.  New  York  Board  of  Trade 
and  Transportation,  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade, 
Portland  (Oregon)  Board  of  Trade,  Providence  Board  of  Trade,  San  Francisco  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Scranton  Board  of  Trade,  St.  Paul  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Trenton 
Board  of  Trade. 

At  least  four  state  legislatures  have  joined  in  the  petition  to  Congress  for  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  telegraph,  Massachusetts  passing  the  resolution  in  1803  with- 
out a  dissenting  voice.  The  Philadelphia  common  and  select  councils  have  also  unan- 
imously passea  a  similar  resolve.  Even  the  press,  though  largely  under  the  thumb  of 
the  telegraph  monopolv,  have  to  a  surprising  extent  endorsed  the  demands  of  the 
business  men,  mechanfcs,  and  farmers.  Wanamaker  says :  **  Of  289  newspaper  articles 
which  have  come  under  my  notice  during  this  discussion  (1890),  209  are  for  postal  tel- 
egraphy and  80  against  it.  The  objections  are  mostly  smartly  turned  sentences  about 
the  utter  business  inexperience  of  persons  enqraged  in  trade."  (Wan.  Arg.  pp.  8, 
22,  et  aeq.)  In  appendix  K  (p.  182  et  sea.)  of  the  Wanamaker  pamphlet  are  gathered  a 
lai^e  number  of  articles  published  in  18l!S  just  after  the  telegraph  strike ;  most  of  them 
strongly  favor  a  public  telegraph,  and  nine  tenths  of  the  favorable  clippings  support 
the  plan  of  government  ownership.  We  shall  see  later  why  it  is  that  the  press  is  not 
so  entirely  unanimous  in  its  advocacy  of  a  national  telegraph  as  the  business  men  are 
and  the  agricultural  and  industrial  masses,  whose  organizations  speak  for  twenty- 
fonr  millions  of  workers  representing  nearly  the  whole  seventy  millions  of  our  popn- 
lation. 
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And  all  the  time  the  active  opposition  has  come  from 
a  single  source — the  group  of  capitalists  who  claim  the 
exclusive  right  to  send  the  English  language  along  an 
electric  wire.*    It  is  true  that  a  small  but  powerful  group 

•  Wanamtker  said  in  1890,  "  The  Western  Union  is  now  the  only  visible  oppo- 
nent**; and  the  select  com.  of  the  House  on  the  postal  telegraph  in  1870  said  that 
objections  to  government  interference  with  the  telegraph  had  "come  altogether  from 
one  quarter,  namely,  the  Western  Union  Company"  (II.  Rep.  114,  p.  13).  Western 
Union  methods  of  debate  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail  hereafter,  but  it  may  be  well 
now  to  clear  the  way  of  a  few  of  their  favorite  fallacies. 

**  A  public  telegraph  will  patemalize  the  government,'*  say  the  defenders  of 
monopoly.  If  so,  it  is  pretty  badly  patemalized  now,  with  the  postofflce,  the  fish 
commission,  the  treasury,  customs,  navy,  army,  agricultural,  judiciary,  signal  ser- 
vice, and  all  the  other  departments;  but  the  people  don't  seem  to  desire  to  give  up 
such  patemalization— they  appear  to  enjoy  it.  In  truth,  however,  public  service  is 
not  paternalism  but  fratemalism.  A  father  is  not  elected  by  his  children  to  control 
them  and  his  rule  does  not  rest  upon  their  assent.  If  yon  and  I  choose  Mr.  B  to 
manage  certain  affairs  for  us,  the  said  B  does  not  become  our  paternal  relative,  but 
our  agent.  * 

"  It  will  cost  too  much.**  It  need  not  cost  the  people  one  dollar  of  taxes  to  estab- 
lish the  postal  telegraph.  Plenty  of  capitalists  are  ready  to  build  the  lines  for  the 
government,  introduce  low  rates,  and  agree  to  turn  the  plant  over  to  the  nation  for 
actual  value  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  or  allow  the  service  to  pay  for  the 
plant  gn^adually  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Springfield  electric  works,  see  ARENA  for  De- 
cember, 1896),  a  method  that  would  give  the  people  a  clear  title  in  a  few  years,  even 
at  rates  far  lower  than  those  in  force  now  (see  testimony  of  the  representatives  of 
New  York  syndicates  that  were  ready  and  willing  to  build  a  postal  telegraph  system 
under  the  provisions  of  Wanamaker's  bill.  The  Bingham  Com.  Hearings,  March  4 
and  14, 1890).  Better  still  to  build  or  buy  and  issue  treasury  notes  in  payment ;  that 
would  correct  in  part  the  evils  of  the  vast  contraction  of  the  currency  that  has  so 
long  oppressed  the  people  and  secure  the  telegraph  without  a  burden.  Or  bonds 
could  be  issued  and  the  service  let  to  pay  the  debt  in  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  on  the 
plan  by  which  Wheeling  secured  her  gas  works.  In  either  way,  no  taxes  are  needed. 
As  for  the  cost  of  operation,  the  select  committee  on  the  telegraph  in  1870  calcu- 
lated that  the  government  could  do  the  business  performed  by  the  Western  Union  at 
a  cost  of  at  least  $1,500,000  a  year  lower  than  the  Western  Union  could  do  it ;  the  ab- 
solute saving  would  be  at  least  that  much  by  reason  of  combination  with  the  post- 
offlce and  consequent  saving  in  rent,  fuel,  light,  and  the  distribution  of  labor  (H. 
Rep.  114,  p.  44).  As  the  telegraph  plant  and  business  is  more  than  twice  as  large  now 
as  in  1870,  the  saving  in  the  same  proportion  would  not  be  less  than  three  million 
dollars  a  year.  This  is  on  the  supposition  of  continuing  to  do  business  by  the  meth- 
ods now  in  use ;  but  if  improved  methods  well  known  [in  the  electrical  world  were 
adopted  in  the  postal  telegraph,  the  saving  would  be  far  greater,  so  great  indeed  that 
there  seems  every  reason  to  believe  a  uniform  rate  of  five  cents  a  message  of  twenty 
words  would  yield  a  substantial  profit.  Proof  of  this  upon  the  highest  and  most  dis- 
interested electric  and  telegraphic  authority  will  be  given  when  we  come  to  the  sub- 
ject in  the  text. 

"  The  postal  telegraph  may  be  all  right  in  Europe,  but  not  in  America.  We  don't 
want  to  imitate  the  monarchical  systems  and  institutions  of  the  old  world.'*  I  wonder 
if  the  gentlemen  who  made  this  "  argument  **  and  those  who  repeat  it  refrain  from 
using  the  multiplication  table  and  the  ten  commandments  because  they  are  in  vogue 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  Denmark,  Belgium,  etc.  Do  they  abstain  from  wearing 
clothes,  because  the  wearing  of  clothes  is  an  institution  that  exists  in  Russia?  Do 
they  go  on  their  four  legs  for  fear  of  imitating  the  kings  and  emperors  by  walking 
on  two  ?   We  must  not  wear  overcoats  or  neckties  or  trousers,  the  Germans  do  that. 
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of  politicians  and  conservatives  have  lent  their  aid  to  the 
grateful  monopoly  by  delaying  legislation,  hindering  in- 

It  was  very  dangerous,  wasn't  it,  for  us  to  adopt  the  idea  of  that  monarebieal  Snf- 
llshman,  Stephenson,  or  the  idea  of  that  imperial  Datcbman,  Gutenberg,  and  it  will 
be  equally  dangerous  for  us  to  adopt  the  idea  of  the  despotic  Gladstone  |hat  tb*  tele- 
graph is  a  good  thing  in  a  postofflce,  won't  it  ?  It  does  seem  as  though  fast  mails 
would  be  as  valuable  and  sensible  in  a  republic  as  in  a  monarchy.  France  thinks  to, 
and  Switzerland,  the  most  democratic  country  in  the  world.  New  Zealand  also  and 
the  states  of  Australia,— these  are  all  republics  and  each  has  a  national  telegraph 
sjrstem ;  we  may  imitate  them  if  you  insist  on  regarding  the  question  as  a  matter  of 
imitation;— or  we  may  take  England  as  an  example,  for  she  is  in  every  substitn- 
tial  sense  as  real  a  republic  as  the  United  States.  In  truth  such  objections  seem 
foolish  and  weak,  and  must  a^ise  from  very  careless  thinking,  reckless  appeal  to  pre- 
judice, or  a  desperate  lack  of  good  argument.  I  would  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a 
refutation  were  it  not  that  men  in  high  position  have  been  known  to  repeat  such  ab- 
surdities and  give  them  the  impetus  of  their  names,  whereby  insidious  appeals  are 
made  to  the  thoughtless  prejudice  of  unenlightened  patriotism.  True  patriotism 
wide  awake  demands  for  America  all  that  is  good,  whether  it  originates  in  Europe  or 
the  Feejee  islands.  In  the  case  of  the  telegraph,  however,  we  have  only  to  follow  the 
lead  of  our  own  government  which  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  electric  telegraph  and  es- 
tablish it,  in  connection  with  the  postof&ce  where  it  would  have  remained  to  this  day 
had  it  not  been  for  the  power  of  private  capital  and  the  weakness  of  some  of  our  legis- 
lators, and  the  failure  of  others  to  foresee  the  enormous  value  of  the  telegraph. 

**  It  will  put  the  government  into  the  field  of  private  enterprise.'*  Well,  that  is  what 
the  people  have  been  doing  since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  Defence  was  once  depen- 
dent entirely  on  private  enterprise ;  so  were  education,  justice,  prevention  and  punish- 
ment of  crime,  guarding  against  disease,  care  of  the  sick,  extinguishment  of  fire- 
manufacture  of  the  weather,  transmission  of  intelligence,  etc.  The  people  have  put 
the  government  into  the  field  formerly  occupied  by  private  enterprise  because  they 
have  become  aware  that  the  government  could  do  the  work  better  than  private  enter- 
prise. In  the  present  case  of  the  telegraph,  however,  the  quoted  words  at  t^e  head 
of  this  paragraph  are  not  strictly  true.  It  would  have  been  more  accurate  to  say  of 
the  postal  telegraph,  "  It  will  put  the  government  into  the  field  of  despotic  monopoly.** 
"It  is  not  the  government's  business.'*  "It  is  out  of  the  government's  sphere.** 
Senator  Edmunds  does  not  think  so  (see  Sen.  Rep.  677,  part  2) ;  nor  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 
(Postmaster  General's  Rep.  1883) ;  nor  Judge  Clark,  nor  sixteen  or  more  committees 
of  Congress,  nor  Congress  itself,  nor  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  (see  for 
authorities,  the  last  topic  of  this  article,  "  Duty  of  the  government  to  establish  a  pos- 
y<  tal  telegraph.")  Henry  Clay  did  not  t^ink  the  telegraph  was  out  of  the  government's 
'  sphere ;  nor  did  Charles  Sumner  oOIassachusetts ;  nor  Thomas  Jefferson,  Alexander 
EEamilton,  James  Madison,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  other  founders  of  the  consti- 
tution who  expressly  made  the  transmission  of  intelligence  a  part  of  the  business  ef 
the  government;  surely  these  men  knew  more  about  the  legitimate  sphere  of  govern- 
ment than  the  Western  Union  and  its  allies.  Professor  Ely  does  not  think  the  tele- 
graph is  beyond  the  sphere  of  government ;  nor  President  Walker,  the  head  of  the 
school  of  conservative  political  economy ;  nor  Gladstone,  who  represents  highwater 
mark  in  the  statesmanship  of  England  and  to  whose  efforts  that  country  largely  owes 
its  postal  telegraph ;  nor  Bismark,  nor  Carnot,  nor  the  patriot  statesmen  of  Switzer- 
land. The  truth  is  that  anything  the  government  can  do  to  benefit  the  people  is 
within  its  sphere ;  the  public  good  is  the  supreme  law.  It  is  just  as  much  within  the 
sphere  of  the  government  to  send  a  message  along  a  wire  as  to  send  it  along  a  railroad 
or  pneumatic  tube.  The  government  is  simply  an  instrument  to  render  service  for 
the  people.  A  cobbler  might  have  opposed  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  for  stitch- 
ing leather  on  the  ground  that  such  work  was  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  sewing  ma- 
chine, with  just  as  much  reason  as  the  Western  Union  in  opposing  a  postal  telegrapk 
on  the  ground  that  such  work  is  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  govemmeat. 
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vestigation,  and  pigeon  holing  reports,  but  the  monopoly 
itself  is  the  only  one  that  appears  in  active  opposition  to  the 
postal  telegraph.  The  line  of  battle  is  clearly  drawn.  On 
the  one  side  the  farmers,  merchants,  mechanics,  and  work- 
ing classes — the  whole  body  of  the  people — with  the  phil- 
osophers,   statesmen,    philanthropists,    and    reformers;  on 


"  The  government  could  not  be  sued/*  It  will  lie  an  easy  matter  to  ]irovide  that 
damages  for  error  or  delay  should  be  recovered  by  suit  against  **  Tlie  Telegraph 
I>ei>artment.'* 

**  Kut  the  increase  of  patronage  will  be  dangerous.*'  There  need  not  be  any  in- 
crease of  patronage.  The  government  may  contract  for  telegraphic  service  as  it  does 
for  railway  service.  Or  it  may  own  the  lines  and  contract  for  the  service.  Or  better 
far,  it  may  own  and  operate  the  lines  under  strong  civil  service  rules  as  is  the  case  in 
England,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Anstralia,  and  other  countries  (see  11th  re- 
port U.  S.  Civil  Service  Com.,  1895).  With  a  solid  civil  service  law  and  a  non-partisan 
board  (i.e., aboard  composed  of  a  member  from  each  party), to  administer  it,  an 
increase  of  public  employees  no  longer  means  an  increase  of  patronage,  for  there  is 
no  patronage  where  appointment  depends  upon  merit  proved  in  comi>etitive  exami- 
nation, promotion  follows  on  valuable  service,  and  removal  is  only  for  serious  cause 
judicially  ascertained  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  regular  courts.  Such  provisions 
would  form  a  part  of  a  wise  postal  telegraph  law.  But  even  without  them  the  danger 
from  increase  of  patronage  would  be  slight.  Uncle  Sam  has  240,000  employees.  In 
combination  with  the  postofflce,  the  telegraph  would  not  require  an  addition  of  more 
than  20,000,  a  large  part  of  them  women  and  Iwys  who  are  not  yet  able  to  vote.  With 
a  population  of  seventy  millions  and  a  voting  class  of  eighteen  millions  a  group  of 
260,000  rrovemment  employees  does  not  look  alarmingly  dangerous,  esiiecially  when 
we  con&ider  that  48,000  are  already  under  civil  service  rules,  40,000  more  in  army  and 
navy,  and  another  large  bo<ly  composed  of  quite  inoffensive  women.  Some  years  ago 
the  government  had  2,600,000  employees  an<l  they  were  armed  to  the  teeth  and  many 
croakers  predicted  that  they  would  do  dreadful  things;  but  they  dif^'t,  they  saved 
the  republic.  '  '. 

**  The  secrecy  of  messages  will  be  violated.'*  There  is  no  complaint  of  such  sort 
against  the  postal  telegraph  in  England  or  on  the  continent,  but  there  have  been  loud 
complaints  against  the  Western  Union  on  this  head,  both  in  rcsi>ect  to  United  States 
government  messages,  even  in  time  of  war,  and  in  respect  to  Individual  business,  and 
the  facts  have  been  proved  in  court  and  damages  awarded  (H.  Rep.  114,  pp.  10-12,  68, 
and  Congressional  Record,  2d  Sess.  43d  Congress,  p.  1422) . 

**  Only  one  in  sixty  uses  the  telegraph.  No  probable  reduction  of  rates  or  increaM 
of  facilities  would  be  apt  to  raise  the  i>roportion  much,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
put  on  the  taxpayers  the  burden  of  a  service  used  only  by  a  few."  As  already  re- 
marked there  will  not  be  any  burden  about  it.  Tlie  business  can  easily  pay  for  itself 
and  more  as  it  does  in  many  countries  across  the  sea.  It  will  be  more  apt  to  lower  the 
rates  of  taxation  than  to  raise  them.  But  there  is  another  and  deeper  falsity  in  the 
above  objection.  The  statement  that "  no  probable  reduction  of  rates  or  increase  of 
facilities  would  be  apt  to  raise  the  proi>ortion  **  of  people  using  the  telegraph  is  a 
statement  that  could  only  be  made  by  one  quite  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
telegraph  and  the  iKMtofllce,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  with  the  history  of  this 
discussion,  or  by  one  entirely  free  from  any  inconvenient  regard  for  the  truth.  The 
facts  set  forth  in  numerous  public  documents  in  this  country  and  in  Euro])e  and  re- 
ported to  Congress  by  its  committees  again  and  again  conclusively  prove  that  reduc- 
tion of  rates  and  increase  of  facilities  pro<1uoe  the  most  astonishing  increase  in  the 
use  of  the  service.  **The  reduction  of  rates  one-half  in  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
doubled  the  correspondence  in  one  year  *'  (Sen.  Rep.  242, 43-1,  p.  4) ,  and  the  extension 
of  facilitiet  was  slight, only  one-flfteenth  to  one-twentieth,  merely  the  normal  growth 
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the  other  the  Western  Union,  the  politicians,  and  a  few  in- 
dividuals who  have  not  recovered  from  the  soporific  doses 
of  the  ancient  political  economy  of  bestillitj  and  letalone* 
ativeness  injected  into  their  thought  in  their  college  days 
and  who  are  not  yet  sufficiently  awake  to  know  that  the 
days  of  laissez-faire  are  done.    On  the  one  side  Commerce, 

(see  gtatistics,  H.  Bep.  114,  pp.  2,  66).  R.  B.  Lines,  who  made  the  census  of  the  postal 
telegraph  for  the  United  States  government  testified  as  follows  before  the  House 
committee  on  appropriations:  '*  In  Switzerland  and  Belgium  a  reduction  of  one-half 
in  the  rates  produced  a  double  business  in  one  year,  with  very  slight  increase  of  facil- 
ities. In  Great  Britain  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  and  slightly  reduced  rate  nearly 
swamped  the  lines  with  messages,  and  in  Canada  a  reduction  which  applied  to  less 
than  ten  per  cent  of  the  business  augmented  it  twenty-five  per  cent  in  the  first  year  ** 
(H.  Mis.  73, 42-3).  **  In  Prussia  in  1867,  a  reduction  of  thirty-three  per  cent  in  the  rate 
was  followed  by  an  increase,  in  the  very  first  month  after  the  charge,  of  seventy  per 
cent  in  messages.  In  France,  in  1862,  a  reduction  of  thirt>*-five  per  cent  in  the  rate 
was  followed  by  an  increase  of  sixty-four  per  cent  in  messages.  The  Swiss  inland 
rate  was  reduced  fifty  per  cent  on  Jan  1, 1868,  and  in  the  first  three  months  there  was 
an  increase  of  ninety  per  cent  in  the  inland  messages  over  the  corresponding  months 
in  the  previous  year  *'  (H.  R3p.  114,  p.  3).  The  Belgian  director  of  telegraph  writes  in 
respect  to  the  several  reductions  in  his  country :  "  These  reductions  have  caused  four 
times  tbe  number  of  dispatches  that  would  have  been  sent  at  the  old  rates.  It  has 
thus  been  a  great  boon  to  the  people"  (H.  Rep.  114,  p.  24).  In  Switzerland,  '*  the  re- 
duction by  one-half  of  the  internal  tariff  had  the  effect  of  doubling  the  number  of 
dispatches  of  that  class,  and  that  immediately,  almost  without  transition  **  (Swiss 
Rep.  for  1868,  quoted  in  H.  Rep.  114,  p.  28).  In  England  a  reduction  of  thirty-three 
per  cent  on  three-tenths  of  the  messages  and  fifty  per  cent  on  the  remainder  caused 
an  increase  of  one  hundred  per  cent  in  the  business  in  about  two  years.  There  was 
in  this  case  a  considerable  extension  of  lines.  One  president  of  the  Western  Union 
forgot  to  sustain  this  plea  of  no-great-prospect-of -increase-of-business-by-reason-of- 
reduction-of-rates-and-increase-of -facilities,  and  he  testified  before  the  select  commit- 
tee on  the  postal  teleg^ph  that  if  the  bill  it  was  considering  should  be  adopted  rates 
would  be  decreased  sixty  per  cent  and  *'  the  messages  offered  for  transmission 
would  be  from  ten  to  fifty  times  more  than  the  wires  would  carry**  (H.  Rep.  114,  pp. 
32, 125, 134). 

And  the  Western  Union  does  not  do  and  never  has  done  one-half  thO" business  its  lines 
would  carry,  so  that  the  total  increase  according  to  Mr.  Orton  would  be  from  twenty 
to  one  hundredfold  the  present  business.  The  development  of  business  consequent 
upon  low  rates  and  the  extension  of  lines  results  from  the  use  of  tbe  telegraph  by  a 
larger  number  of  people.  The  wealthy  people  of  the  cities  use  it  now  all  they  wish  to ; 
they  would  use  it  little  if  any  more  with  a  five-cent  rate  than  with  a  rate  of  twenty- 
five  cents.  But  to  the  poor  and  to  people  in  moderate  circumstances,  the  difference 
between  the  telegraph  and  postal  rates  is  practioally  prohibitive  except  under  the 
stiessof  very  special  need.  President  Green  of  the  Western  Union  said  that  46  per 
cent  of  their  business  is  speculative,  34  per  cent  legitimate  trade  (his  own  words),  12 
per  cent  press,  and  8  per  cent  social  (Bingham  Hearings,  1890,  p.  56).  In  Sen.  Rep.  577, 
part  II,  p.  15,  the  then  president  of  the  Western  Union  said  the  company's  social  busi- 
ness was  five  or  six  i>er  cent  of  the  whole.  In  Belgium  the  social  messages  constitute 
56  to  63  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Formerly  when  the  rates  were  higher  the  social  busi- 
ness was  only  13  per  cent  in  that  country  (I.  T.  JT.  Hearings,  18»4,  p.  17 ;  Sen,  Rep.  577, 
p.  16).  In  England  the  social  business  is  B&id  to  be  four  times  as  large  as  in  this 
country  —eight  times  as  large  in  proportion  to  the  population  (testimony  G.  G.  Hub- 
bar.l,  I.  T.  U.  Hearings,  1804,  p.  24).  In  Switzerland  the  social  dispatches  are  61  per 
cent  of  the  whole  (Sen.  Bep.  1^17,  p.  16).  Comment  is  unnecessary.  The  facts  spealc 
tot  tbemaelrei. 
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Agricnltare,  Maanfactnres,  Labor,  Philosophy,  and  Prog- 
ress; OD  tbe  other  side  Wall  Street,  Belf-interest,  and  Soph- 
istry. On  the  one  side  the  People  and  Common  Sense;  on 
the  other  Unscrnpaloas  Power  and  its  allies — the  People 
against  Monopoly. 

Able  counsel  for  the  people  have  not  failed  to  push  their 
cause.  Senator  Edmunds  in  '83  introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
lieh  a  postal  telegraph,  another  in  '85,  and  another  in 
'87.  Senator  Dawes  from  '73  to  '88  introduced  four  bills 
to  proTide  for  the  transmission  of  correspondence  by  tele- 
graph. Others  have  been  equally  persistent.  Altogether 
more  than  seventy  bills  have  been  introduced  into  Congress  . 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  postal  telegraph.  Eigh- 
teen times  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  have  re- 
ported on  the  question,  sixteen  times  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  twice  against,  a  clear  majority  of  three-fourths 
in  favor  of  the  people.'     Some  of  the  ablest  men  in  Con- 

'  The  BdterM  report*  an 

HoDM  Report.  32. 40th  Cone.  3d  Seae..  lfe». 

Bensle  Report.  iM,  W-l,  2  pages. 
The  f»Tonil)lo  n-i^orta  are 

Houu  Ke|)art.  IBT,  19-a.  Mar.  3,  IM.%  Committee  of  Wars  and  MsKni. 

Houi«  Kriiort,  114. 41-2,  Jul;  Mn-il.WMbbum,  Select  Com.  on  Postal  TelK. 

Honw  Reiwrt,  US.  41-'.i  (l*almer). 

Hoiue  l{epo[l,e,42-3  IIST2). 

Hons«  Report,  lU.  43-'J  |1^'SJ.  <}■"- Butler,  J adiclary  Committee. 

HoDM  Report.  UT.  40-3  (IBSl).  Committee  OD  the  Postoffice  and  Poatroadi 

HODM  Report.  KM.  V-'i  (ISKl),  Blnchum. 

Hoiue  Report,  ]43«,  48-1  (!«»*).  Coiiimiltee  on  i:  O.  and  P.  R. 

Home  Rfeport,  906.  HO-l  (ieS8),  Rayner.  Cornralttee  on  Commerce. 

Benale  Report,  18,41-3  (ISTOI,  Ramsey,  Committee  on  p.  O.  and  P.  R, 

Benate  Reinrt,  30,  U-z  (1x73) ,  1<1 


teRaport,  M3, 41-3  (1S73),  Committee  on  P.  O.  a 

ta  Report,  MS,  43-1  tiBTi),  I ' 

8m»M  Report,  «M.  «S-9  (1»S). 


JO  Report,  6TT.  4B-1  (1884).  N.  P.  Hill,  Commlrtoo  on  P.  O.  and  P.  a. 

Senate  Report,  S77.  +S-1  Part  2, 
Wot  IieaTliiK>i  memorials,  etc.,  tee 

H.  HIi.,  at,  41-3,  Waetibum.    K.  Mis.,  30.  41-3,  Hnbbard. 

H.  Jour.,  p.  173, 41-3,  Washburn, 

Sep.  Ex.  Doc,,  14,^-3.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War. 

H,  Rep.,  ta,  43-2,  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

H.  His..  73,  42-3.  Id.    Sen.  His.,  79. 43-3,  Hubbard. 

Ben.  Rep,.  SOB.  40-3.  Committee  on  Roads. 

Sea.  KIs.,  M.  43-2.  Memorial  at  Western  Union. 

Sen.  H!i.,  39,  GO-l.  Id. 

The  InvestlntionsoD"  Labor  and  Capital"  bv  the  Blair  Committee  of  the 

Senate  on  Ed,  and  I.,abor,  48th  Conerexs  (18831. 
Census  Report  on  Fnrelcn  Postal  Teleeiapb  bv  R.  B,  Lines.  1883, 
The  Binahatn  Hearings,  ■■  Statements  In  Hecar.l  to  Postal  Telenranh  Facil- 
ities," iwing  the  hearln(ts  o(  the  House  Committee  on  P.  O.  and  P.  R,  In 
lefeience  to  the  Waitimaker  Bill.  1890, 
I.  T.  II.  Hearings  befoi*.  the  Committee  on  P.  O.  and  P.  R.,  May  4  lo  June 
36,1894. 
In  Honee  Report  69  the  commUtee  had  no  question  before  Ihem  but  the  Interpre- 
tation of  the  telacraph  act  of  18M  In  iig]iflet  to  the  powers  of  th»  ;iojitma»ter  zeneral. 
etc.    iD&enateReportSOA  the  commit  n  on  imllrnailsva^  Inslruried  to  Inquire  if  It 
waaexpedlent  to  authorlie  the  r>IIro«1s  to  do  tele(rni|>h  luitlm'-n.    The  rontmlttee 
innrted  that,  "  In  orrler  to  Inlelllcont  ¥  conclurle  hm  in  Itie  jprni*r  remedv  for  the 
•*ll»KniKhttobecnT«d.to  wit,  the  erettpjtiiilne  mnooi>niynf  ihn  hunlnesa  of  trans. 
■nltUnK  teleinapli  disiiatchf","  the  comi.irtre's  powers  of  Iniiiii™  should  b 
W  H  W  "  «mbnioe  tbe  espedlencr  of  a  po*n|  tele^ph  t,j»Kia,'' 
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gress  have  conducted  these  inyestigations  and  made  the 
reports. 

Of  the  two  adverse  reports,  one  was  a  two-page  document 
mildly  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  telegraph  monopoly 
should  be  regulated  but  that  public  ownership  was  not  best 
because  of  the  increase  of  patronage,  and  because  the  com- 
mittee thought  it  would  cost  more  to  run  the  telegraph 
under  the  government  than  under  private  enterprise.  No 
evidence  was  taken,  no  investigation  was  made;  the  com- 
mittee simply  stated  their  feeling  about  the  matter.  The 
report  was  made  by  John  H.  Reagan  of  Texas. 

The  other  adverse  report  was  made  in  1869  upon  the 
ground  that  the  five  years  of  security  given  to  the  companies 
by  the  law  of  1866  had  not  yet  elapsed.  The  Telegraph 
Act*  of  July  24,  1866,  gave  any  company  organized  under 
the  laws  of  any  state  a  right  to  construct  and  operate 
lines  "through  and  over  any  portion  of  the  public  domain 
of  the  United  States,  over  and  along  any  of  the  military  or 
postroadsof  the  United  States,  and  over,  under,  or  across  the 
navigable  streams  and  waters  of  the  United  States,"  on  con- 
dition: (1)  That  government  business  shall  have  priority 
of  transmission  over  all  other  business  and  shall  be  sent 
at  rates  to  be  annually  fixed  by  the  postmaster-general ;  (2) 
"that  the  rights  and  privileges  hereby  granted  shall  not 
be  transferred  by  any  company  acting  under  this  act  to 
any  other  corporation,  association,  or  person;  provided, 
however.  That  the  United  States  may  at  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this 
act,  for  postal,  military,  or  other  purposes,  purchase  all 
the  telegraph  lines,  property,  and  effects  of  any  or  all  of 
said  companies  at  an  appraised  value,  to  be  ascertained  by 
fivi:  competent,  disinterested  persons,  two  of  whom  shalf 
be  selected  by  the  postmaster-general  of  the  United  States, 
two  by  the  company  interested,  and  one  by  the  four  so 
previously  selected;  (8)  that  before  any  telegraph  company 
shall  exercise  any  of  the  powers  or  privileges  conferred 
by  this  act,  such  company  shall  file  their  written  acceptance 
with  the  postmaster-general  of  the  restrictions  and  obli- 
gations required  by  this  act." 

The  Western  Union  and  other  companies  accepted  the; 
provisions  of  this  act  and  extended  their  lines  on  the  faith 
of  it,  wherefore  the  eoniinittee  were  perfectly  right  in  say- 
ing that  as  the  period  fixed  by  the  statute  had  not  expired. 
Congress  ought  not  to  pass  "any  law  hostile  to  the  spirit 


9  U.  9.  Statutes  at  Large  lor  1866,  p.  ??t^ 
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of  the  contract  into  which  the  companies  had  entered  by 
its  invitation,"  and  in  refusing  to  favor  bills  to  establish 
government  lines  which  would  subtract  from  the  com- 
panies' business  during  the  said  live  years.® 

The  only  adverse  matter  of  any  volume  or  even  apparent 
weight  consists  of  the  testimony  of  successive  presidents 
of  the  Western  Union  and  the  arguments  of  the  company's 
counsel.  Such  testimony  and  argument  has  occupied 
much  time  in  several  congressional  hearings,  and  has  also 
appeared  in  pamphlet,  magazine,  and  newspaper  form. 

Of  the  favorable  reports  the  most  important  are  House 
Reports  114  and  187,  and  the  Senate  Reports  18  and  577. 
Valuable  data  and  powerful  arguments  are  also  to  be 
found  in  the  proceedings  of  committees  that  did  not  make 
a  formal  report.  The  argument  of  Postmaster-General 
John  Wanamaker  and  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Bingham 
committee  in  1890,  are  worthy  the  most  careful  attention.^* 
The  investigations  of  the  Blair  committee  in  1888,"  and  the 
I.  T.  U.  hearings  before  the  Ilouae  committee  on  the  post- 
office  and  postroads  in  1804,  are  also  specially  valuable. 
The  reports  of  our  postmast(»r-generals,"  the  public  docu- 

•  II.  Rep.  32,  40-3,  p.  7  (18C9) . 

><*  The  hearing  was  before  the  House  Committee  on  Postofflce  and  Postro&ds,  5l8t 
Congress.  Only  a  few  copies  of  the  proceedings  were  published.  Mr.  Wanamaker's 
argument  and  part  of  the  evidence  were  printed  under  the  title,  *'  An  Argument  In 
Support  of  the  Limited  I'ost  an<l  Telegraph  by  the  Postmaster  General,"  Government 
Print,  1990.  This  can  be  easily  obtained  and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  documents 
in  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

"  The  hearings  occui)ie<l  about  a  year's  time  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education 
and  I^bor.  The  testimony  taken  by  the  committee  is  published  in  four  volumes  under 
the  title  **  ljil>or  an<l  Capital."  A  fifth  volume  was  announced  but  never  published 
because  the  committee  for  some  reason  did  not  make  a  report. 

"The  most  noteworthy  are  those  of  Cave  Johnson,  1844-5,  Creswell,  1871-3^,  Mar- 
nard,  1880,  Howe,  1882,  Gresham,  18S3,  and  Wanamaker,  1890-92;  the  last  two  and 
Cresweirs  report  of  1872  are  the  most  important.  All  but  Mr.  Gresham  advocate  the 
postal  telegraph.  Mr.  Gresham  quotes  the  following  words  from  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  (H.  Rep.  187),  and  calls  them  "  just  remarks  " :  "  The 
same  principle  which  justified  and  demanded  the  transference  of  the  wail  on  many 
chief  routes  from  the  horse-drawn  coach  on  common  highways  to  the  steam-impelled 
vehicles  on  land  and  water  is  equally  ]>otent  to  warrant  the  calling  of  the  electro- 
magnetic telcgra])h  in  aid  of  the  postofflce  in  discharge  of  its  great  functions  of 
rapidly  transmitting  correspondence  and  intelligence."  Later  in  the  report  he  states 
that  he  does  '*  not  feel  at  liberty  to  recommend  a  government  telegraph  because  of 
the  danger  to  purity  of  administration  arising  from  an  increase  of  service  under  the 
si>oils  system."  The  only  way  to  reconcile  these  two  ideas  expressed  within  the  same 
reiiort  within  a  few  para^nii)hs  of  each  other,  is  to  conclude  that  Postmaster  General 
Gresham  would  favor  a  postal  telegraph  under  thorough-going  civil  servi<*e  rules  im- 
partially Mv\  ttnnly  adniinistorod,  for  that  wouhl  carr>'  out  the  principle  he  advocates, 
and  at  the  same  timoa\oid  the  d.in^cr  he  fcar^:  and  that  is  precisely  the  kind  of 

postal  teie'^ra]>h  wo  advr)oato.  so  that  Walter  Q.  Gredbaiu  ecema  to  be  bUbstantiaUy  lo 
Sutnnony  wi.h  the  movement. 
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ments  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Italy,  Russia,  New  Zealand,  and  Aus- 
tralia, the  volumes  of  the  Arena,  Forum,  North  American 
Review,  and  other  magazines,  the  works  of  electrical  en- 
gineers, the  Western  Union  reports,  the  proceedings  of 
labor  unions  and  of  commercial  organizations,  the  platforms 

Postmaster  General  Bissell  devotes  three  pages  to  the  subject  In  his  report  for  1894. 
He  opposes  a  postal  telegn^aph.  He  thinks  it  would  cause  a  deficit  and  be  productive 
of  "  wrangling  and  jealousy  "  through  the  *'  limitless  difficulty  of  determining  the  char- 
acter, quality,  and  amount  of  service  that  should  be  accorded  to  the  various  sections 
of  the  country.'*  It  is  hard  to  see  why  the  introduction  of  electric  mails  should  cause 
any  more  wrangling  and  jealousy  between  different  sections  of  the  country  or  any 
more  trouble  in  distributing  the  service  than  the  introductioA  of  steani  mails  or  the 
adoption  of  the  free  delivery  system.  Give  fair  facilities  to  all  and  better  facilities 
where  the  amount  of  business  warrants  it ;  the  test  of  population  and  business  done 
determines  the  distribution  of  service  now  without  the  slightest  difficulty  and  would 
do  so  just  the  same  if  the  functions  of  the  postoffice  were  multiplied  a  hundredfold. 
As  to  the  deficit,  Mr.  Bissell  bases  his  belief  on  the  assertion  that  the  English  postal 
telegraph  does  not  pay  its  operating  expenses.  This  is  not  true,  but  If  it  were,  the 
concision  of  Mr.  Bissell  would  not  follow.  If  it  is  good  logic  to  say,  **  England  has 
a  deficit  on  its  i>ostal  telegraph,  therefore  the  United  States  would  have  a  deficit  on 
its  postal  telegraph,**  then  it  is  good  logic  to  say,  *'  France,  Switzerlapd,  Sweden,  Bel- 
gium, and  other  countries  realize  a  profit  on  their  postal  telegraph,  therefore  the 
United  States  would  make  a  profit  on  the  jKistal  telegraph."  As  already  remarked  the 
statament  of  the  postmaster  general  in  respect  to  England  is  not  true  though  he 
doubtless  thought  it  was.  He  says  on  page  48  of  the  Report  for  18d4,  that  the  interest 
on  the  English  telegraph  investment  for  the  year  1803  was  91,456,684.  "  In  the  opera- 
tion of  the  service  there  was  a  further  loss  of  $811,741.*' 

T%e  report  of  the  English  Postoffice  for  1893  showed  that  there  had  been  a  large 
extension  of  lines  to  life-saving  stations  and  other  points,  673  new  offices  in  all.  I  sus- 
pected that  the  cost  of  new  construction  had  been  included  in  the  **  exjtenditures  '* 
assumed  by  Mr.  Bissell  to  be  operaihig  ex]>ense8,  so  I  wrote  to  the  English  Postmas- 
ter General  and  here  are  the  figures  he  sends  me  for  1893 : 


^otal 
Receipts. 

New  Pur- 
chase and 
Construction 

Operating 
Exi>enses. 

ToUl 

Ex|)eudi- 

ture. 

Net  Profit 

on 
operation. 

Interest. 

£2,620,312 

£185,009 

£2^507,385 

£2,692,9i4 

£18,927 

£298,888 

So  there  was  a  net  profit  on  operation  of  $94,636.  I  supiiose  some  one  who  looks  at  the 
lump  sums  of  the  English  Postmaster  General's  report  for  1893-4  and  does  not  think  of 
inquiring  about  the  items  will  be  telling  someone  that  there  was  a  deficit  in  operation 
of  almost  a  million,  whereas  the  itemized  account  shows  that  taking  out  the  cost  of 
new  construction,  there  was  a  net  profit  of  $138,850.  In  1890,  the  net  profit  was 
$1,461,320;  in  1887.  it  was  $442,420;  in  1881,  it  was  $2,257,316 ;  in  1876,  it  was  $436,376;  in 
1873,  it  was  $668,996;  such  are  some  of  the  figures  taken  at  random.  The  profit 
varies,  but  every  year  from  1894  back  to  the  first  reiK>rt  in  1871,  shows  a  considerable 
net  profit  in  the  operation  of  the  telegraph.  In  the  last  three  years  and  the  five 
years  from  1884  to  1888  the  surplus  was  not  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  new  con- 
struction or  extensions;  but  in  each  of  the  other  sixteen  years  the  net  profit  was  a 
good  deal  more  than  sufficient  for  this  purpose— the  excess  after  paying  for  all  exten- 
sions rising  in  some  years  as  high  as  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  From  February, 
1870,  down  to  the  present  time  the  actual  cash  received  for  ])nstal  telegraph  service  in 
England  has  paid  all  operating  expenses  and  all  cost  of  extensions,  new  purchase, 
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Postmaster-General  John  Wanamaker  adopts  this  view 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  establish  a  postal  tele- 
graph.^* Indeed  it  has  been  from  the  first  the  almost  un- 
broken doctrine  of  the  postottice  department  that  it  was 
in  duty  bound  to  keep  up  with  the  times  and  not  permit 
itself  to  be  outstripped  in  the  rapidity  of  communicating 
intelligence  (see  H.  Rep.187  quoted  below). 

Senator  C.  A.  Sumner  of  California  said  before  the  H.  Com. 
on  Postoffices  and  Postroads,  on  March  25, 1884: 

**  I  lay  it  down  as  a  proposition  that  I  want  to  have  duly  considered  by 
this  committee  and  the  country  —  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  interpreted  by  a  century  of  unchallenged  legislation,  does  im- 
peratively require  tliat  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  establish 
a  postal  system.  I  hvy  it  down  as  a  fundamental  proposition  that  the 
postal  telegraph  is  a  part  of  tlie  postal  system  of  tiie  government;  the 
postal  system  of  the  United  States  having  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  transmitting  intelligence  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land." 

Gardiner  G.  Hubbard  says  that  Congress  had  no  more 
right  to  delegate  the  power  of  transmitting  intelligence 
than  the  power  to  coin  money  or  declare  war.  Senator 
Edmunds  said  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  PostofficejiJ  and  Postroads  that  government  was 
constituted  to  proMK)te  the  general  welfare,  to  disseminate 

L»nd  the  country,  etc.,  and  that  the  tele- 
1  as  a  military  establishment,  essential 


The  Senate  Committee  on  Postoffices  and  Postroads  of 
1874,  which  numbered  among  its  members  such  men  as 
Hannibal  Hamlin  and  Alexander  Ramsey,  said  in  its  report 
on  the  telegraph: 

"The  constitution  devolved  upon  Conpjress  the  duty  of  transmitting 
all  correspondence  including  that  by  telegraph  as  well  as  that  by 
mail."" 

But  to  find  the  most  careful  and  convincing  statement 
of  this  point  we  must  go  back  to  the  House  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  in  1845.  The  government  had  alreadv 
built  the  first  telegraph  line  and  the  question  of  extending 
the  service  under  government  ownership  was  before  the 
committee.     Here  is  a  portion  of  its  noble  report:" 

**  The  government  is  authorized  and  required  by  the  constitution  to 
carry  intelligence.     Tlie  functions  thus  devolved  on  the  government  of 

"  Wiinamaker  Pamphlet,  pp.  148-9. 

"  Sen.  Rep.  677,  part  2,  p.  4. 

"  Sen.  Rep.  242,  4.>-l,  p.  6. 

"  H.  Rep.  1«7, 28ih  Conp.,  2(1  Seas,  pp.  1-3, 
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performing  for  the  people  the  office  of  universal  letter-carrier  and  news 
carrier,  is  a  matter  of  the  very  highest  consequence  in  every  light  in 
which  it  can  be  viewed.  The  bare  fact  that  our  ancestors  refused  to 
leave  it  dependent  on  individual  enterprise  or  state  control,  and  rested 
it  expressly  in  (^ongress,  abundantly  attested  their  anxious  sense  of  its 
impoi*tance,  and  their  conviction  of  the  impracticability  of  realizing  the 
requisite  public  advantages  from  it  otherwise  than  by  giving  it  federal 
lodgment  and  administration.  But  though  not  anticipated  or  foreseen, 
these  new  and  improved  modes  were  as  clearly  within  the  purview  of 
the  Constitution  as  were  the  older  and  less  perfect  ones  with  which  our 
ancestors  were  familiar,  and  there  being  no  doubt  entertained  either  on 
this  point  or  as  to  the  obligation  of  the  government  to  lay  hold  of  the 
best  and  most  rapid  methods  of  transmission  which  the  improvement 
of  the  age  puts  in  its  reach;  steam  power  commended  itself  at  once  to 
adoption  and  has  long  been  extensively  employed  both  on  land  and 
water  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail. 

*'  It  is  not  without  full  reflection  that  the  committee  insist  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  was  the  duty  as  well  as  the  right  of  the  government  thus  to 
avail  itself,  even  at  heavy  additional  expense,  of  the  powerful  agency  of 
steam,  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the  mails.  It  would  have  been  a 
gross  aiid  manifest  dereliction  to  have  permitted  that  vitally  important 
concern,  the  transportation  of  the  mail — a  concern  so  anxiously  in- 
trusted by  the  Constitution  to  federal  authority  —  to  lag  behind  the 
improvements  of  the  age,  and  to  be  outstripped  by  the  pace  of  ordinary 
travel  and  commercial  communication.  Such  is  the  view  which  tlie 
postoffice  department  tiikes  of  its  own  obligation  and  upon  which  it 
habitually  acts.  To  be  outstripped  by  private  expresses  is  deemed  dis- 
creditable to  the  department,  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of  the 
country  and  a  thing  therefore  not  to  be  permitted. 

"  This  great  and  fundamental  principle  upon  which  the  department 
acts  (of  not  being  outstri])pcd  in  the  transmission  of  correspondence 
and  intelligence)  led  necessarily  to  using  the  steam-engine  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  postoffice  and  it  must  and  will  lead  with  equal  certainty  to 
the  adoption  of  any  other  newly  discovered  agency  or  contrivance  pos- 
sessing decided  advantages  of  celerity  over  previously  used  methods. 
The  same  principle  which  justified  and  demanded  the  transference  of 
the  mail  on  many  chief  routes,  from  the  horse-drawn  coach  on  common 
highways  to  steam-impelled  vehicles  on  land  and  water,  is  equally 
potent  to  warrant  the  calling  of  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  —  that 
last  and  most  wondrous  birth  of  this  wonder-teeming  age — in  aid  of 
the  postoffice  in  discharge  of  its  great  function  of  rapidly  transmitting 
correspondence  and  intelligence.'* 

If  these  stronpf  words  of  wisdom,  and  the  farsighted 
prophecies  of  Professor  Morse,  and  the  stirring  appeals  of 
Henrv  Clay  had  been  heeded  there  would  have  been  no  tele- 
pjraph  question  to-day,  the  great  Wall-Street  monopoly 
would  never  have  been  born,  and  the  people  would  not 
have  had  to  give  fifty  years  of  unsuccessful  effort  to 
the  purpose  of  getting:  their  will  and  their  rights  enacted 
into  law  in  the  shape  of  a  postal  telegraph. 

(To  be  contimicd.) 


THE  BOND  AND  THE  DOLLAR. 


BY   JOHN   CLARK    KIDPATII,    LL.  D. 


Part  I.     Genesis  and  Evolution  op  a  Monster. 

War  preys  on  two  things — life  and  property;  but  he 
preys  with  a  partial  appetite.  Feasting  on  life,  he  licks 
his  jaws  and  says,  "More,  by  your  leave  I"  Devouring  prop- 
erty, he  says,  betw€»en  grin  and  glut,  "This  is  so  good  that  it 
(»ught  to  be  paid  for!''  Into  the  vacuum  of  the  wasted  life 
rush  the  moaning  winds  of  grief  and  desolation;  into  the 
vacuum  of  the  wasted  property  rushes  the  goblin  of  debt. 
The  wasted  life  is  transformed  at  length  into  a  reminiscent 
glory;  the  wasted  property  becomes  a  hideous  nightmare. 
The  heroes  fallen  rise  from  their  bloody  cerements  into 
everlasting  fame;  the  property  destroyed  rises  from  the 
red  and  flame-swept  field  as  a  spectral  vampire,  sucking  the 
still  warm  blood  of  the  heroic  dead  and  of  their  post- 
humous babes  to  the  tenth  generation! 

The  name  of  the  vampire  is  Bond. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  18G0,  the  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  entailed  by  the  Civil  War  reached  the  appalling 
maximum  of  nearly  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars.* 
The  American  people  were  inexperienced  in  such  business. 
They  had  never  known  the  incubus  before.  Europe  had 
known  it,  but  not  America.  For  a  long  time  the  public 
debt  of  the  nation  had  been  so  small  as  to  be  disregarded. 
Now  all  of  a  sudden,  with  the  terrible  exigencies  of  the  war, 
the  debt  expanded  and  settled  over  the  landscape  like 
a  cloud  from  Vesuvius,  darkening  from  shore  to  shore. 

So  far  as  the  people  and  the  government  were  concerned, 
it  was  an  honest  debt.  The  method  and  intent  of  Lincoln 
and  the  great  men  around  him  in  1802-0.*^  were  as  sincere 
and  just  as  they  were  humane  and  patriotic.  As  for  the 
American  people,  they  were  always  honest.  The  nation 
was  in  deadly  peril,  and  must  be  rescued  at  w^hatever  cost. 
The  war  was  a  devouring  demon.  With  the  explosion  of 
every  shell,  the  product  of  a  hundred  toiling  hands  was 
instantly  vaporized;  for  the  bomb  is  not  filled,  as  many 
suppose,  with  powder  and  iron  and  death,  but  with  the 
potatoes  and  milk  and  biscuit  of  mankind.     At  intervals  the 

•  In  exact  flgares,  $2,827,868,969.46. 
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expenditure  was  more  than  a  million,  and  sometimes  more 
than  two  millions  of  dollars  a  day.  The  government  had 
nothing  of  its  own,  did  not  venture  to  take  anything  as  its 
own,  and  must  therefore  support  itself  by  loans  or  perish 
Conforming  to  the  method  of  the  age,  the  nation  borrowed 
from  the  accumulations  of  the  rich,  and  gave  them  there- 
for its  promises  to  pay. 

The  promises  to  pay  got  themselves  into  a  bond. 

It  is  the  order  of  modern  society  that  he  who  has  may 
lend  to  him  who  has  not,  and  receive  his  own  with  usury. 
This  principle  was  adopted  by  the  American  republic  in 
the  day  of  trial.  The  means  necessary  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  were  not  taken — as  the  life  was  taken — but 
were  borrowed.  The  quadrennium  was  an  epoch  of  pro- 
digious borrowing.  A  great  part  of  the  lending  was 
patriotic;  but  much  of  it,  even  at  the  first,  was  interested, 
and  was  mixed  with  contrivance  and  ulterior  designs. 

The  currency  that  had  to  be  provided  to  meet  the  start- 
ling emergency  that  had  overtaken  the  American  people 
was,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  made  to  be  a  legal  tender 
in  the  payment  of  debts.  The  government  must  needs 
have  such  a  money.  All  metallic  money — as  is  its  invaria- 
ble habit  under  such  circumstances — slunk  awav  and  hid 
itself  in  dark  coffers,  mostly  beyond  the  sea.  What  did 
gold  care  for  liberty,  for  the  waste  of  human  life,  for  the 
republic,  for  the  Union  made  sacred  by  the  sacrifices  and 
blood  of  our  fathers? 

It  was  intended  by  those  who  first  contrived  the  legal- 
tender  currency  that  it  should  be  absolute  money  in  the 
payment  of  all  debts  of  whatever  kind.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  since  decided  by  a  voice  of 
eight  to  one  that  Congress  possessed — and  possesses — the 
right  and  power  to  make  such  a  money,  whether  in  war 
or  in  peace.  The  validity  of  the  Legal-tender'  Act  is  now 
as  much  a  part  of  the  constitutional  history  of  the  United 
States  as  is  the  abolition  of  African  slavery.  But  they 
who  were  skilful  in  watching  their  own  interests,  even 
in  the  throes  of  our  national  break-up  and  impending 
catastrophe,  adroitly  contrived  that  the  national  currency 
should  have  an  exception  in  it  in  favor  of  those  who  should 
lend  their  means  to  the  government.  They  who  should 
make  such  loan  should  receive  therefor  a  bond;  and  the 
interest  on  the  bond — as  also  the  duties  on  imports  of 
foreign  goods — was  exempt  from  the  legal  tender  of  paper 
and  reserved  for  coin. 

Thus  came  the  bonded  debt  of  the  United  States.    The 
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debt  grew  with  the  progress  of  the  war,  until  it  seemed  to 
approach  infinity.  The  nation  swayed  and  struggled 
through  .the  bloody  sea,  and  came  at  last  to  the  shore. 
The  process  of  debt-making  had  acquired  so  great  momen- 
tum that  it  was  difficult  to  get  it  checked  and  reversed. 
In  the  early  summer  of  18G5  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  army 
were  mustered  out  and  remanded  to  their  homes.  By 
August  the  work  was  done;  the  Grand  Army  was  no  more; 
but  such  was  the  confusion  that  for  fully  six  months  longer 
the  expenditure  rolled  on  without  abatement. 

The  great  question  which  confronted  the  nation  at  the 
beginning  of  186G  was  the  management  of  the  debt.  There 
were  bonds  galore:  a  seven-thirty  series  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  by  Act  of  July  17, 18G1 ;  then  five  hundred 
and  fifteen  millions  of  five-twenties,  by  Act  of  Febriiary 
25,  1862,  becoming  more  than  twelve  hundred  millions  by 
subsequent  issues;  then  ten-forties  in  several  series — 
7.3-per  cents,  6-per  cents,  5-per  cents,  4.5-per  cents,  4-per 
cents;  phiin  bonds  at  the  first,  and  coin  bonds  finally — 
short  loans  and  long  loans  and  longer  loans,  but  always 
becoming  longer^  until  a  measure  of  calm  ensued,  and  th<» 
nation  found  opportunity  to  take  account  of  its  losses  and 
consider  the  question  of  payment. 

If  governments  had  the  same  care  for  the  life  of 
the  people  as  for  the  property  of  those  who  possess  prop- 
erty, then  national  debts  would  not  be  made,  or  at  least 
not  perpetuated,  by  the  event  of  war.  It  had  been  an  act 
of  infinite  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  in  that  day  to  take  directly  whatever  was  necessary 
— as  it  did  take  whatever  men  were  necessary — for  the 
suppression  of  the  Rebellion.  That  course  would  haveended 
it.  Had  that  almost  unprecedented  policy  been  temperately 
and  successfully  pursued,  the  cost  of  the  war  would  hardly 
have  been  one-fifth  of  what  it  has  become;  the  bond  would 
never  have  existed;  the  wealth  of  the  people  would  not 
have  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few ;  the  present 
harrowing  and  dangerous  conditions  of  American  life  would 
not  have  supervened,  and  the  victorious  defence  of  the 
Union  would  long  ere  this  have  become  a  glorious  and 
unclouded  reminiscence.* 

•  Let  no  one  nvoT  that  making  war  withont  making:  a  national  debt  Is  an  absnrd 
raeary.  Tbat  would  lie  to  condemn  as  a  flnanclal  qaack  no  leas  a  personafre  than 
William  E.  Gladstone!  Mr.  Gladstone  is  without  a  doubt  the  (:rreatest  statesman 
in  finance  that  Enjrland  has  produced  within  the  present  century.  It  has  been  the 
one  rulini;  and  undeviatin^  principle  of  his  |>olicy,  alike  in  peace  and  in  war,  to  make 
the  annual  rcvennes  und^r  all  cimtmMnnrrg  meet  the  annual  expenditures  of  the 
empire.  He  be^n  to  battle  for  this  principle  in  IWSS  when  as  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer he  bad  to  provide  the  means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Crimean  War.  On 
this  quMtion  be  and  Disraeli  divided  forever.    The  former  proposed  to  provide  the 
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Strange  it  is,  however,  that  our  vaunted  and  vaunting 
civilization,  even  to  the  present  day,  prefers  property  to 
man.  It  exalts  the  one  and  tramples  on  the  other.  In  this 
particular  we  have  been  even  as  the  rest.  Judging  by  the 
facts  there  is  no  government  on  earth  to  which  its  mules  are 
not  dearer  than  its  men  I  Strange,  too,  that  whoever  ap- 
peals on  behalf  of  the  man  as  against  the  mule  and  urges  the 
protection  of  the  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other  is  held 
to  be  an  enemy  of  society  I  Property  in  this  particular 
having  no  conscience,  or  only  the  conscience  of  being  always 
in  the  wrong,  fortifies  itself  with  every  casuistical  and 
fallacious  argument  known  to  the  category  of  self-interest, 
and  puts  down  both  the  man  and  his  advocates.  The 
"sacred  rights  of  property,"  meaning  the  right  of  something 
that  belongs  to  life  to  seize  that  life  by  the  throat  and 
strangle  it,  are  promulgated  and  upheld  with  constitution 
and  statute  and  bayonet;  while  the  **rights  of  man,"  so 
much  in  vogue  in  the  great  epoch  of  regeneration  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  cent'iry,  are,  at  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth,  positively  under  tl^e  ban  in  every  civilized  state 
of  the  world.  According  to  the  plutocratic  lexicons  of  at 
least  two  continents,  the  **rights  of  man"  have  come  to 
signify  merely — anarchy. 

Our  staggering  nation  arose  and  stood.  The  horizon 
cleared.  The  government  of  the  republic  was  preserved 
for  posterity.  It  found  itself,  however,  in  the  grip  of  a 
python,  from  which,  after  thirty  years  of  writhing,  it  is 
less  able  to  free  itself  than  ever  before  since  the  close  of  the 
conflict.  In  the  course  of  the  war  and  just  afterwards  it 
was  discerned  by  those  who  held  the  national  debt,  as  it 
had  been  discerned  by  some  of  them  from  the  beginning, 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  ])ossessors.  A  great  in- 
terest had  been  created  by  the  battle  of  the  national  Union 
for  its  life — the  interest  of  the  bond. 

It  were  vain  to  conjectun*  how  many  sincere  patriots 
found  themselves  possessors  of  the  interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  nation.  For  all  such  there  is  no  animadversion, 
but   rather   praise.     It    were   equally    vain    to   conjecture 

ine«n«  of  wnr  hv  incn*asinqr  the  annual  revenues ;  the  latter  proposed  to  borrow.  Mr. 
61 1'lstone  did  adopt  the  inetho<l  of  payinir  as  he  wont,  and  held  to  it  until  the  over- 
throw of  the  Aberdeen  minl»tr>'.  He  "stoutly  afflrniod  in  presentinp  his  first  budget 
that,  war  or  no  war.  the  national  del»t  of  fireat  Britain  should  not  be  increased  but 
that  the  cost  of  supporting  the  British  anuy  in  Asia  should  be  met  year  hy  i/enr  by 
an  increase  In  the  income-taxes  and  excises.  This  policy  was  supported  bv  the  prince 
consort  who  declared  it  to  l)e  •'  manly,  statCMmanlike,  and  honest *' ;  the  i>olicv  of  bor- 
rowing; the  prince  characterized  as  **  ronrrnirttf,  covardh/,  and  perhaps  poptilar" 
He  oni;ht  to  have  added  suicidal.  As  loutr  as  (tladstone  remained  in  office  he  forced 
the  revemies  to  meet  the  ex|>enditurcs  within  the  year.  His  principle  through  life 
hms  been,  in  every  eniergency,  not  to  borrou\  but  to  tax  -~  that  is,  to  take. 
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how  many  held  those  obligations  simply  for  the  prodt 
and  advantage  and  power  that  were  in  them  and  with  no 
concern  about  the  welfare  of  the  government  or  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States;  but  the  latter  class,  whether 
many  or  few,  increased,  and  the  former  class  decreased, 
until  the  f undholding  interest  was  consolidated  in  the  hands 
of  a  party  having  its  bifurcations  in  New  York  and  London. 

The  party  of  the  bond  became  skilful  and  adroit.  It 
began  immediately  to  fortify  itself.  It  took  advantage  of 
the  inexperience  of  the  American  people  and  of  their 
legislators.  It  profited  by  the  mistakes  and  misplaced  con- 
fidence of  both.  They  who  held  the  bonds  were  wise  by 
ages  of  training  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  They 
understood  the  situation  perfectly,  and  adopted  as  their 
method  a  policy  embracing  two  intentions:  First,  to  per- 
petuate the  bond  and  make  it  everlasting  by  the  postponement 
and  prevention  of  i)ayment;  Second,  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  currency  in  which  all  payments  were  to  be  made;  that  is, 
to  increase  the  value  of  the  loiils  of  such  payments  as  the 
payments  should  become  due,  so  that  whatever  might 
be  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  discharge  the  debt  it  should 
increase  in  value  as  rapidly  as  they  could  reduce  it!  And 
the  honest  people,  abused  to  the  soul  by  the  politician 
and  by  Shylock,  knew  not  that  it  was  so. 

For  thirty  years  this  game  has  been  persistently,  skilfully, 
and  successfully  carried  out.  It  has  been  a  play  worthy 
of  the  greatest  gamesters  that  ever  lived  I  We  do  not  call 
to  mind  any  other  such  stake  among  the  nations  as  that 
placed  upon  tlie  issue;  and  the  bondplayers  have  won  on 
everv  deal.  Thev  have  succeeded  on  both  counts  of  their 
policy.  They  have  turned  over  the  debt  into  new  forms 
of  bond,  and  these  again  into  newer,  under  the  name  of 
refunding,  persuading  the  people  that  the  process  was  wise 
and  needful,  and  cajoling  them  with  the  belief  that  the 
rate  of  interest  was  each  time  reduced  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation.  It  was  done  "in  the  interest  of  the  people''!  We, 
the  holders  of  the  bond,  being  patriots,  labor  only  for  the 
interest  of  the  people! 

It  is  true  that  each  act  of  refunding  and  transforming 
the  national  debt  has  lowered  somewhat  the  nominal  rate 
of  interest;  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  lengthened  the 
period  of  payment.  At  the  beginning  the  date  of  payment 
was  at  the  option  of  the  government.  Then  it  was  at  five 
years  from  the  making  of  the  bond;  then  it  was  at  ten 
years;  then  at  twenty  years;  then  at  thirty  years.  Now 
the  period  of  possible  payment  has  been  extended  until  the 
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second  decade  of  the  next  century  cannot  witness  the  end 
of  the  game.  If  the  treasury  should  have  to-day,  or  in  the 
year  1900,  a  surplus  of  six  billions  of  gold  the  government 
could  not  call  and  cancel  its  bonds.  They  were  not  made 
to  be  called  and  cancelled,  but  to  be  refunded  and  per- 
petuated. 

Besides,  the  reduction  of  interest  has  been  a  reduction 
only  in  name.  In  no  case  has  the  reduction  been  made 
until  the  value  of  the  dollar  of  the  payment  has  been  so 
enlarged  as  more  than  to  balance  the  reduction.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  payment  of  principal  as  well  as  the 
payment  of  coupon.  For  thirty  years  the  American  people 
have  been  pouring  into  that  horrid  maelstrom  the  volume 
of  their  great  resources.  They  have  paid  on  their  debt, 
or  at  least  they  have  paid,  in  this  long  ])eriod  such  a  pro- 
digious sum  that  arithmetic  can  hardly  express  it.*  The 
imagination  cannot  embrace  it.  And  yet  it  is  the  truth  of 
the  living  God  that  inj  the  3'ear  1895,  at  its  close,  the  national 
debt  of  the  United  States,  in  its  bonded  and  unbonded 
forms,  will  purchase  as  its  equivalent  in  value  as  much  of 
the  average  of  twenty-five  of  the  leading  commodities  of  the 
American  market,  including  real  estate  and  labor,  as  the 
same  debt  would  purchase  at  its  maximum  on  the  Ist  of 
March,  ISGO!  The  people  have  paid  and  paid  for  thirty 
years,  and  at  the  end  have  paid  just  this — NOTHIXGIf 

•  The  American  people  have  never  realized  the  incalcnlahle  sums  which  have 
been  paid  out  of  their  treasury  in  the  ostensible  work  of  discharginj?  the  interest  and 
principsil  of  tlie  war  debt  of  the  nation.  Sometimo,  perhaps,  the  final  aggregate  may 
Demadcupand  historically  recorded.  Within  the  first  ten  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  that  is,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  l«74-76,  the  povemment  had 
already  paid  in  interest  onhi  on  the  public  debt  ^1,44*2,057,577 !  And  this  was  but  the 
beginninfj;.  At  the  close  of  the  year  18!>5  the  Interest  account  has  reached  the  pro- 
di^ous  total  of  more  than  two  billion  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars ! 

t  The  veriflcAtion  of  this  astounding  truth  Is  as  plain  and  irrefragable  as  any 
other  arithmetical  result. 

On  the  first  of  March,  18Gr>,  the  national  debt  was  in  exact  figures     .    $2,827,808,959.46 
For  the  sake  of  easy  computation  the  same  may  be  stated  in  round 

numbers  at 2,825,0O0,0O(».0O 

The  debt  at  the  close  of  the  year  1805  (statement  for  November)  is    .      1,126,379,106.00 
For  convenience  of  counting,   the  same   may  be 

given  in  round  numbers  as $1,125,000,000.00 

To  this  add  ten  per  cent  (a  very  low  estimate)  for 
the  present  average  ^>remium  on  the  debt  (inter- 
est-bearing and  non-interest-bearing)  above  the 

par  of  gold 112,500.000.00 

Total  present  gold  value  of  the  debt       . $1,237,500,000.00 

On  the  first  of  March,  1866,  the  prices  current  of  nine  leading  staples  of  the  Amer- 
ican market,  selected  broadly  from  the  whole,  were  as  follows :  — 

Wheat  per  bushel,  from  $1.78  to  62;  average fl.90 

Flour  per  barrel,  flO.50  to  §11;  average 10.75 

Cotton  per  pound .48 

Mess  Pork  per  barrel 28.37 

Sugar  per  pound 11126 

Woolperpound,  50  cents  to  56  cents;  average 53 

Beef  per  cwt.,  $12  to  $18.50;  avera^re 15.25 

Bar  Iron  per  pound,  6  cents  to  74  cents:  average jxjts 

Superior  farming  land 8  in  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys  (approximately) 

per  acre 75.00 
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Let  all  men  kuow  it.  Let  the  world  know  it.  Let  the 
common  man  ponder  this  appalling  statement  of  an  undeni- 
able truth.  I^t  our  national  authorities  know  it.  Let 
the  leaders  of  every  political  party  have  it  shouted  in  their 
ears.  Let  every  administration  that  has  been  in  power  from 
the  first  of  Grant  to  the  last  of  Cleveland  be  told  in  trumpet 
voice  that  the  publications  put  forth  from  month  to  month 
as  statements  from  the  treasury  about  the  reduction  of  the 

At  tlio  close  of  18!)5  •  figures  for  November  10)  the  prices  current  for  the  same 
staples  were  as  follows :  — 

Wheat  per  bushel     T $0.5A 

Flour  per  barrel 3.60 

Cotton  per  i>ouncl 085 

Messi>ork  iier  barrel 8.20 

Sufrar  per  pound,  44  cents  to. 5)  centi«;  average 05 

Wool  per  pound,  20  to  23  cents;  average 215 

Reef  |)ercwt.,  $8.50  to  810..'>«):  average 9.50 

Bar  iron  |>er  pound,  1|%  toS]  cenU4  averace 02G7 

Superior  farming  lands,  same  as  above,  in  Ohio  ami  Mississippi  valleys  (ai>- 

proximately),  per  acre 35.00 

The  national  debt  on  the*flrst  of  March,  18CC,  would  therefore  purchase  of  the 
above  staples  as  follows:  — 

Of  wheat 1,486.842,105  bushels 

Of  flour 262,790,097  barrels 

Of  cotton 5,885.416,666  |>ound8 

Of  mess  pork 1K),576,313  barrels 

Of  sugar 25,393,:i48,314  iK>unds 

Of  wool 5;i:«),188,679  (Ktunds 

Of  beef 181,9<;7,213  cwt. 

Of  bar  iron 41,851,851.851  pounds 

Of  superior  farming  lands  as  above  (approximately)    .  37,066,666  acres 

The  national  debt  at  the  close  of  the  year  1895  will  purchase  of  the  above  staples  as 
follows :  — 

Of  wheat 2,133,620,689  bushels 

Of  flour .353^)71,428  barrels 

Of  cotton 14,558.823,529  pounds 

Of  mess  pork 150.915,853  barrels 

Of  sugar 24,750.000,000  pounds 

Of  wool 5,755.813,963  pounds 

Of  beef 130,2IkJ,136  cwt. 

Of  bar  iron 46,.148;)14,606  pounds 

Of  superior  farming  lands  as  above  (approximately)  .       .  35,357,142  acres    . 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  national  debt  at  the  close  of  1895  is  therefore  greater 
than  was  that  of  the  national  debt  on  March  1, 1866,  as  follows:  — 

In  the  case  of  wheat  by 646.778,584  bushels 

In  the  case  of  flour  by 90,780,731  barrels 

In  the  case  of  cotton  by 8,673,406.863  pounds 

In  the  case  of  mess  imrk  by 51,339,510  barrels 

In  the  case  of  wool  by 425,625.274  pounds 

In  the  case  of  bar  iron  by 4,496,462,755  pounds 

The  purchasing  power  of  the  national  debt  at  the  clone  of  1895  is,  by  like  deduc- 
tion, Uss  than  was  that  of  the  national  debt  on  March  1, 1866,  as  follows :  — 

In  the  case  of  sugar  by 643,348,314  pounds 

In  the  case  of  l)eef  by 51,704,076  cwt. 

In  the  case  of  farming  lands  as  above  by  (approximately)  .       .         2,309,523  acres 

From  this  calculation  it  is  seen  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  debt  at  the  close 
of  1886  is  far  greater  than  it  was  on  March  1, 1866,  on  six  of  the  nine  great  staples 
enumerated,  and  that  it  is  loss  by  a  comparatively  small  jier  cent  on  onlv  threp.  of  the 
articles  enumerated.  There  is  an  overwhelming  preponderance  on  the  aivrafje  of 
the  whole  list  in  favor  of  the  debt  as  it  stands  at  the  close  of  the  current  year.  That 
debt,  in  a  word,  is  worth  more  to  the  holders  than  it  was  at  its  nominal  maximum 
nearlv  thirty  years  ago!  There  is  no  kind  of  sophistical  argument  or  doctored 
statistics  in  the  worhl  that  can  overcome  or  seriously  modify  the  conclusions  here 
dimwn  from  premises  that  are  incontrovertible. 
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national  debt  by  the  payment  of  three  millions  or  seven 
millions  or  ten  millions  have  been  essentially  and  utterly 
false.  True  it  is  that  the  debt  has  been  nominally  reduced 
according  to  the  publications;  but  it  has  never  been  so 
reduced  until  by  the  contrivance  of  those  who  possess  it 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  currency  in  which  the  debt 
was  to  be  paid  has  been  augmented  fully  as  much  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  payment! 

Thus  from  month  to  month  and  from  year  to  year  the 
astounding  process  has  gone  on.  And  thus  from  year  to 
year  the  judgment  of  the  American  people  has  been  abused 
with  the  iteration  and  belief  that  they  were  paying  their 
debt,  when  in  truth  all  the  multiplied  millions  on  millions 
and  billions  which  they  have  paid  have  been  simply 
contributed  to  the  fundholding  class  whose  claim  after  a  life- 
time is  worth  as  much  as  it  was  at  the  beginning!  The 
resources  of  a  great  people  have  been  poured  like  a  roar- 
ing river  into  a  sinkhole  that  has  swallowed  all;  and  the 
golden  streams  of  the  contribution  have  issued  silently 
through  a  thousand  unseen  spouts  into  the  private 
reservoirs  of  the  holders  of  the  debt. 

The  policy  of  the  fundholding  interest  has  thus  simplified 
itself  into  (1)  the  indefinite  extension  of  the  bond,  and  (2) 
the  manipulation  of  the  dollar.  To  the  extent  that  the 
first  part  of  this  policy  has  prevailed,  the  United  States  has 
been  remanded  to  the  same  category  with  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  having  their  perpetual'  bonded  debts.  To 
the  extent  that  the  second  part  of  the  policy  has  prevailed, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  continuously 
robbed  of  their  resources  for  nearh'  the.  full  period  of  a 
human  life.  In  the  meantime  the  people  have  been 
familiarized  with  the  proposition — put  forth  timidly  at 
first — that  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing.  It  fur- 
ni^es  the  cement — so  runs  the  patriot  song — whereby  the 
moneyed  classes  are  bound  in  devotion  to  the  government 
and  become  a  part  of  it,  as  in  England ;  thus  the  government 
is  made  strong  and  enduring! 

Meanwhile  the  various  refiindings  have  been  celebrated 
in  political  pa^an  as  marvels  of  finance.  By  the  organs  of  the 
party  in  power  one-half  of  the  people  have  been  led  to  be- 
lieve that  the  national  honor  is  preserved,  the  national  faith 
made  good,  and  great  economy  manifested  in  those  manip- 
irlations  of  the  bonds  by  which,  series  after  series,  the 
longer  have  been  substituted  for  the  shorter.  The  other 
half  of  tho  people,  who  would  have  discovered  the  bottom 
intent  in  the  process  and  thwarted  the  scheme  at  the  next 
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election,  have  been  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  fact  that 
their  organs  and  leaders  have  had  a  common  interest  with 
them  of  the  dominant  faction.  Several  secretaries  of  the 
treasury  have  been  made  into  great  linanciers  by  becoming 
the  willing  clerks  of  the  fundholding  class  in  those  delicate 
and  beautiful  processes  by  which  the  national  debt  is  to  be 
made  everlasting  with  the  accompaniment  of  popular 
applause. 

But  the  extension  of  the  bonded  debt  and  the  hope  of 
its  eternal  life  were  not  the  principal  concern  of  those  who 
obtained  possession  of  it.  Their  imaginations  were  not 
indeed  much  dazzled  with  the  j)rospect  of  having  the  bond 
merely  perpetuated ;  because  men  who  are  engaged  in  such 
schemes  rarely  look  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  lives. 
It  sufficed,  therefore,  that  the  bonded  debt  should  be  life- 
long, with  the  hope  of  another  avatar.  That  secured,  the 
undivided  energy  of  those  who  secured  it  might  be  directed 
to  the  manij)ulation  of  the  dollar;  and  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  the  skill  developed  in  this  part  of  the  bondholdihg 
policy  has  never  been  elsewhere  shown  by  men.  The  com- 
plete history  of  the  processes  by  which,  with  contraction 
and  substitution,  the  dollar  to  be  em])loyed  as  the  standard 
of  payment  in  the  discharge  of  the  private  and  public  debts 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  been  gradually  and 
adroitlv  lifted  from  one  valuation  to  another,  until  within 
thirty  years  (18()5-1895)  its  ])urchasing  power  has  been  in- 
creased to  the  ratio  of  more  than  three  to  one,  could  never 
be  written  or  recited.  It  surpasses  human  credulity.  It 
goes  beyond  the  average  range  of  mortal  invention  and  fixes 
itself  in  the  catagory  of  the  devilisli!* 

For  a  long  time  the  subtle  work  of  extending  and  trans 

forming  the  bond  and  at  the  same  time  of  raising  the  value 

of  the  dollar  of  pavment  was  so  easilv  and   noiselesslv 

I    •  •  . 

effected  that  the  p(*o])le  did  not  awake  to  the  realization  of 
the  thing  done  until  it  was  fait  accompli.  The  class  in  whose 
interest  the  various  changes  have  been  made  have  been 
enabled  to  coddle  some,  to  hoodwink  others,  to  corrupt 
many,  and  to  terrorize  a  multitude.  We  have  seen  those 
who  have  been  aroused  to  the  pitch  of  denouncing  and 
exposing  the  giant  fraud  of  the  century  turn  about  and 
decry  as  repudiators,  enemies  of  the  national  credit,  and  dis- 
turbers of  ^'the  business  interests''  of  tlic^  nation,  the  true 
friends  of  public  honesty  and  good  faith  among  men.    At 


•  Abrabam  Lincoln  nald  :  •*  If  a  crovernment  contracts  a  debt  with  a  certain  amount 
of  nionev  in  cinnilation  and  then  contracts  the  money  volume  l>efore  the  debt  is  paid, 
it  is  the  inost  heinous  rrtmr  a  povemment  could  commit  a;;ainst  the  people." 
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least  two  secretaries  of  the  treasury  have  exhibited  to  man- 
kind that  species  of  tergiversation  which  in  the  administra- 
tion of  a  high  ollice  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  treason 
to  the  human  race! 

Let  us  for  a  moment  trace  the  principal  changes  that 
have  been  effected  in  the  dollar  of  account  and  payment  un- 
der the  dictation  and  management  of  the  money  power,  and 
with  the  cheerful  acquiescence  of  several  conniving  admin- 
istrations. In  the  first  place,  the  great  body  of  the  bonded 
debt  of  the  nation  was  purchased  in  the  time  of  the  war 
with  the  legal-tender  paper  money  to  which  the  government 
had  been  obliged  to  resort.  There  has  been  no  other  traitor 
to  the  American  Union  and  to  the  liberties  of  the  people 
comparable  in  his  jjerfidy  with  gold.  Specie  fled  like  a 
coward  before  the  first  blast  of  battle.* 

It  is  literally  true  that  the  great  Rebellion  was  suppressed 
and  the  Union  upheld  by  the  expedient  of  a  non-interest- 
bearing  paper  currency  devised  in  the  ])resence  of  the  over- 
whelming exigency  of  war  and  dismemberment-t  The 
precious  metals  dived  out  of  sight  The  world  knows 
the  story.  The  United  States  went  upon  a  basis  of  paper. 
For  four  years  of  war  and  fourteen  years  of  peace,  the 
finances  of  the  nation  and  of  the  people  in  their  private 
capacities  were  conducted  on  a  legal-tender  of  paper. 
Metallic  money  and  the  money  metals  rose  rapidly  in  value, 
or  at  least  in  price.  Now  gold  was  at  a  premiuin  of  30 
per  cent:  now  50  per  cent;  now  100  per  cent;  and 
finally  185  per  cent  above  par.  Oold  and  silver  money  be- 
came a  tradition  and  a  myth.  The  people  neither  knew  nor 
cared  what  had  become  of  them. 

Owing  to  the  n(»farions  exception  in  the  legal-tender  cur- 
rency in  favor  of  the  interest  on  the  public  d(»bt  and  duties 
on  imports,  a  Oold  Exchange  was  organized  in  New  York, 


•  within  ten  davsaftprtho  so<!e«8lon  of  South  Carolina,  and  ten  davs  hrfore  the 
••  Star  of  the  We*«t  "  was  flre<l  on  In  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  ever\'  bank  in  New 
York  suspended  Hpecie  payments,  leaving  both  i>eople  and  nation  to  their  fate. 

t  The  efficiency  of  the  legal-tender  cnrrency  in  the  Buppression  of  the  Rebellion 
ha!^  never  been  — can  never  be— overestimated.  Twelve  years  after  the  war,  Hon. 
William  D.  Kellev.  of  Pennsylvania,  addressing  an  assentblacre  of  ex-Con  federate 
offlceraat  Macon,  Ga..  said  :  ♦♦Your  loaders  were  mistaken  In  their  financial  theory. 
Thev  believed  that  the  United  States  couhl  use  nothine  but  gold  and  Rilver  as 
moriev,  and  that  as  they  had  none  of  these  metals,  thev  could  not  ]»nt  annies  In  the 
fleld  to  overwhelm  you,  or  fle*»ts  u)»on  the  ocean  to  blockqde  your  coasts;  thev  hart 
notstudied  the  constitution  to  see  that  the  government  has  control  of  the  question 
of  what  shall  be  money.  We  discrovered  that  It  had.  and  when  we  could  not  get  gold 
or  silver,  we  matle  the'  greenback,  and  It  was  that  that  whipped  you  "  ••  Yes,'*  said 
one  of  the  officers  with  enthusiasm  ;  "  Judre  Kellev,  you  are  riirht ;  It  was  the  green- 
back that  whip|M»d  ns!*'  Tliis  is  the  currency  that  Shylock  Is  nowtning  to  have 
cancelled  brcnune  it  is  ho  ffrrot  a  inrtiacf  to  the  infrrfstx  oftht*  jtropir. .'  Ho  (losires  to 
have  the  leeal-tender  cnrrency  destroyed,  in  onler  that  money  sharks  mav  be  I're- 
vented  from  usinc  that  cnrrencv  to  deplete  the  national  treasury  of  its  gold!  The 
hypocrisy  of  such  a  pretence  Is  l>eyond  the  reach  of  satire ! 
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aftd  gold  was  bought  with  which  to  pay  the  semi-annual 
coupons  of  the  bonds  and  the  duties. on  imported  goods. 
Trading  in  gold  and  in  the  speculative  margins  of  gold 
l^came  a  business,  in  some  sense  the  greatest  of  all  the 
businesses;  certainly  it  was  the  most  picturesque. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
national  debt  was  put  into  the  fonn  of  bonds.  The  bonds 
were  purchased  with  the  legal  money  of  the  country.  They 
were  purchased  at  par  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
universal  currency.  The  advantage  in  purchasing  them  was 
generally  given  by  the  government  to  the  purchasers.  Al- 
ready the  bondholder  was  a  lord  and  the  government  a  serf. 
Inducements  were  freely  offered  to  sthnulate  the  sale  of 
the  bonds.  Payments  were  made  easy;  slight  discounts 
were  not  unusual;  interest  was  sometimes  advanced;  and 
many  other  methods  were  adopted  to  make  the  sale  of  the 
national  securities  free  and  copious.  Finally,  the  purchaser 
of  bonds  to  the  value  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  might  receive 
as  a  gratuity  forty-five  thousand  dollars  in  paper  money, 
and  with  that  establish  a  bank  of  issue,  discount  and  loan. 

In  this  manner  the  national  debt  became  a  bond. 

From  that  day  to  the  present  the  bond  industry  has  been 
the  one  ever-flourishing,  permanent,  and  deei)-down  indus- 
try, not  indeed  of  the  American  people,  but  of  the  class  who 
hold  the  national  securities  and  live  by  them.  This  in- 
dustry has  combined  with  the  two  leading  political  parties, 
and  has  made  and  kept  them  a  unit  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  This  industry  has  insinuated  itself  into  the  govern- 
ment, and  has  become  the  energizing  and  controlling  force 
in  the  public  life  of  the  nation ;  and  before  it  all  other  indus- 
tries have  been  compelled  to  stagger  and  bend  and  break, 
until  the  bond  not  only  rules  but  reigns. 

No  one  has  ever  calculated  with  certainty  the  average 
cost  of  the  government  bonds  to  the  original  purchasers. 
To  do  so  is  a  complicated  problem.  They  were  of  many 
series,  extending  over  a  span  of  years,  and  were  bought  at 
different  crises  when  the  premium  on  gold  was  rising  or  fall- 
ing. The  higher  that  premium  rose,  the  cheaper  the  bonds 
were,  as  tested  bv  the  measurement  of  gold.*    By  this  meas- 

•  The  debt-maVinp:  epoch  of  the  Civil  War  coverecl  a  period  of  four  rears,  ten 
months,  and  nineteen  days.  The  middle  date  of  this  period  was  Sept.  9, 18G3;  but  by 
far  the  ii^reater  part  of  the  debt  was  incurred  offer  that  date.  The  premium  on  f^ld 
reached  flftv  per  cent  on  Dec.  14, 1863,  and  remained  above  that  fl^mre  for  one  vear, 
three  months,  and  twenty-»even  days,  coverinfi:  the  periofi  of  ^rreatest  debt-mate inc:. 
Gold  reached  200  on  the  21*t  of  June,  18M,  and  remained  attove  200  until  Feb.  22, 1866. 
It  reached  the  topmost  flirure  of  285  on  the  12th  of  July,  1864.  The  dealers  in  bonds 
called  it  a  '•  flurry  in  gold  I "  This  was  the  perio<l  of  the  maximum  debt'-makinfr. 
The  lepil-tenfler  cnrrency  with  which  the  bonds  at  that  crisis  weco  purchased  was 
worth  thirty-flve  cents  by  the  cold  standard.  It  was  the  very  heyday,  when  the  bond- 
nMt  WM  feathered  for  the  laying  of  the  golden  egg. 
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urement  it  is  probable  that  the  average  cost  of  the  five- 
twenties  to  the  purchasers  was  not  more  than  fifty-five,  or 
certainly  not  more  than  sixty-five  cents  to  the  gold  dollar. 
Nearly  all  the  other  series  were  purchased  at  a  like  enor- 
mous discount,  as  tested  by  the  standard  of  coin.  In  the 
sale  of  the  bonds,  before  the  debt  reached  its  maximum  in 
March  of  18()(),  the  standard  of  the  legal-tender  paper  was 
uniformly  observed.  It  was  by  the  common  measure  of  the 
money  of  the  country  that  the  whole  original  debt  was  sold, 
and  mostly  by  that  measure  that  it  was  funded  and  re- 
funded for  at  least  fourteen  years  after  Appomattox.  But 
the  mythical  gold  barometer  kept  in  the  safe  in  Lombard 
Street  in  London  showed  that  the  purchases  of  the  bonds 
were  actually  made  at  j)rices  ranging  from  about  forty-six 
to  seventy  cents  to  the  coin  dollar. 

By  the  close  of  the  war  the  seven-thirty  bonds  were  al- 
ready falling  due.  The  five-twenties  would  be  due  in  a 
short  time.  That  is,  in  a  short  tuno  the  government  would 
have  the  option  but  not  the  necessity  of  redeeming  them. 
And  now  it  was  that  the  fundholding  interest  put  itself  in 
antagonism  to  the  national  welfare,  and  conceived  the  pro- 
ject of  doubling  its  investment  at  one  stroke  by  compelling 
the  payment  of  all  the  bonds  in  coin.  They  had  been  pur- 
chased on  the  basis  of  one  currency.  That  currency  was 
worth  only  about  half  as  much,  unit  for  unit,  as  the  mythical 
metallic  currency  which  had  now  become  only  a  remin- 
iscence. Or,  to  put  it  the  oth(»r  way,  the  i)hantom  metallic 
currency  was  worth  at  least  two  for  one  of  the  currency 
of  all  business,  of  all  manufacture,  of  all  production,  of 
all  accounting;  that  is,  two  for  one  of  the  currency  of  the 
people  and  the  nation.  The  holders  of  the.  bonds  perceived 
that  if,  under  these  conditi(ms,  they  could  secure  a  statutory 
declaration  of  the  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest 
of  the  five-twenty  bonds  in  coin,  then  they  would  have 
gained,  at  the  expense  of  tlie  overburdened  nation,  not  only 
the  principal  and  the  legitimate  interest  to  which  they  were 
entitled  and  which  ought  to  have  satisfied,  but  also  about 
two  for  one  on  their  whole  investment! 
^  The  stake  was  worthy  of  the  trial.  The  game  might  well 
be  played  with  all  the  skill  and  intrigue  and  specious  formal- 
ity of  which  human  nature  is  cai)able.  On  one  side  of  the 
table  sat  the  representatives  of  tlie  bond;  on  the  other  side 
sat  the  American  people;  and  the  bond  won!  By  the  Act 
of  March  18, 1869,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Strengthen  the  Public 
Credit,"  etc.,  but  which  ought  to  have  been  entitled  "An 
Act  to  Transfer  the  Resources  of  the  American  People  to 
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the  Hands  of  a  Few  under  Sanction  of  Law,"*  it  was  de- 
creed that  the  bondholder  should  have  his  two  for  one; 
that  the  five-twentjes  and  all  like  obligations  of  the  govern- 
ment, whether  they  were  or  were  not  by  their  own  terms 
payable  in  coin,  should  now  be  made  so  payable;  that  the 
national  credit  required  that  a  bond  which  had  been  pur- 
chased in  one  currency  should  be  paid  in  another  currency 
worth  twice  as  much;  that  the  property  loaned  to  the 
republic  for  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion  should  be  re- 
turned twofold  beside  the  interest;  that  the  holder  of  the 
national  obligation,  in  addition  to  being  preserved  whole 
and  harmless,  should  be  enriched  by  law  at  the  expense  of 
the  people;  but  that  the  widow  who  had  given  her  four  sons 
to  her  country  and  had  followed  them  one  by  one  to  their 
last  resting-places  under  the  apple  trees  in  the  orchard, 
should  receive  back  nothing  but  weeds  and  that  celestial 
sorrow  which  transfigured  her  face  evermore  into  the  face  of 
an  angel ! 

(To  be  continued,) 

•  John  Staennan,  addressinfi:  the  Senate  on  the  27th  of  January,  1869,  jnst  before 
the  passafce  of  the  so-called  "  Act  to  Strengthen  the  iniblic  Credit/*  and  speakine  of 
the  prospective  legislation,  said :  **  Sir,  it  is  not  possible  to  take  this  voyage  without 
sore  distress.  To  every  person  excejit  the  capitalist  out  of  debt  or  the  salaried  offi- 
cer or  annuitant,  it  is  a  perioil  of  loss,  danger,  ])ro8tration  of  trade,  fall  of  wages, 
suspension  of  enterprise,  bankruptcy,  and  disaster.  ...  It  means  the  ruin  of  all 
dealers  whose  debts  are  twice  their  capital,  though  one-third  less  than  their  property. 
It  means  the  fall  of  all  agricultnralitroductions,  without  anv  very  great  reduction  of 
taxes.**  Even  so.  Et  tu^  ffntt^.'  This  co1d-bloo<led  proposition  of  Sherman  means, 
when  reduced  to  an  example,  simjily  this :  Every  young  and  as|>iring  man  in  the 
United  States,  just  beginning  life  with  wife  and  child  and  home,  having  five  hun- 
dred dollars  in  money  (his  pay  for  service  in  the  army),  a  home  worth  fifteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  a  debt  of  a  thousand  dollars,  will  be  inevitaMy  Itankrupted .' 
The  calculation  of  the  senator  was  correct. 
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During  the  past  few  years  Diueh  has  been  said  of  certain 
peculiar  features  of  Count  Tolstoy's  doctrines,  and  his 
views  on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  physical  labor,  his 
manner  of  dressing  and  living,  his  objections  to  wine  and 
tobacco,  to  gold  and  silver,  are  familiar  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion. To  appreciate  justly  a  man's  opinions,  however, 
we  should  examine  them  from  the  inside  and  grasp  first 
those  ideas  which  lie  at  the  base  of  his  system.  In  the 
case  of  the  Russian  moralist  the  task  of  separating  the 
essential  from  the  incidental  has  fortunately  been  per- 
formed by  himself,  and  in  his  treatise  on  **Life"*  he  gives 
us  the  very  core  of  his  faith.  The  fact  that  the  author  is 
the  greatest  living  novelist  and  one  of  the  conspicuous 
figures  of  the  age  would  be  enough  to  give  to  this  volume 
the  interest  at  least  of  curiositv.  Hut  it  is  rather  on  ac- 
count  of  its  intrinsic  worth — because  it  presents  with  all 
the  freshness  of  a  new  discovery  one  of  the  oldest  solutions, 
and  perhaps  the  truest,  of  the  mystery  of  life — that  it  seems 
worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  book. 

Most  men,  he  says,  lead  only  an  animal  life,  and  among 
y  these  there  are  always  some  who  think  themselves  called 
^  upon  to  guide  humanity.     They   undertake   to   teach  the 
meaning    of    life    without    understanding    it    themselves. 
These  teachers  are  divided  into  two  classes.    To  the  first, 
composed  of  scientific  men,  he  gives  the  name  of  "Scribes." 
These  it  is  who  declare  that  man's  life  is  nothing  but  his 
I  existence  between  birth  and  death,  and  that  this  life  pro- 
^  ceeds  from  mechanical  forces — that  is,  from  forces  which 
we  style  mechanical  for  the  express  purpose  of  distinguish- 
ing them  from  life.     It  is  only  in  the  infancy  of  a  science, 
when  it  is  as  yet  vague  and  indefinite,  that  it  can  thus  pre- 
tend to  account  for  all  phenomena  of  life.     Astronomy  made 
the  attempt  when  it  was  known  as  astrology;  chemistry 
assumed  the  same  rcMe  under  the  name  of  alchemy;  and  to- 
day the  science  of  biology  is  passing  through  a  similar 
phase.     While  occupied  with  one  or  more  aspects  of  life, 
it  claims  to  embrace  the  whole.     The  other  class  of  false 
doctors,he  calls  the  "Pharisees."    They  are  those  who  pro- 

•  "  life,"  by  Count  Tolstoy.    Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. ,  New  York. 
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fess  Terbally  the  tenets  of  the  founders  of  the  religions 
in  which  thev  have  been  educated,  but  who  do  not  com- 
prehend  their  real  meaning  and  consequently  content  them- 
selves with  insisting  on  forms  and  ceremonies. 

The  wars  of  the  Scribes  and  IMiarisees — to  wit,  of  falsi* 
/  scien(!e  and  false  religion — have  so  obscured  the  definitions 
of  life  laid  down  ages  ago  by  the  great  thinkers  of  mankind, 
that  the  Scribes  are  quite  ignorant  that  the  dogmas  of 
Ihe  Pharisees  have  any  reasonable  foundation  at  all;  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  old  have  so  impressed  men  by  their  sublimity  that 
they  have  usually  attributed  to  them  a  supernatural  origin, 
is  enough  to  make  the  Scribes  reject  them.  Because  the 
speculations  of  Aristotle,  Bacon  and  (^omte  have  appealed 
to  onlv  a  small  number  of  students — because  thev  havt? 
never  been  able  to  gain  a  hold  on  the  masses  and  have  thus 
avoided  the  exaggerations  produced  by  superstition — 
this  clear  mark  of  their  insignificance  is  admitted  as  evi- 
dence of  their  truth.  As  for  tlie  teachings  of  the  Brahmins, 
of  Buddha,  of  Zoroaster,  of  Lao-Tse,  of  C'onf  ucius,  of  Isaiah, 
and  also  of  (Christ,  they  are  taxed  with  superstition  and 
error  simply  because  they  have  completely  transformed  the 
lives  of  millions  of  m(*n. 

Turning  from  tlu*  futile  strife  of  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
we  should  begin  our  researches  with  that  which  we  {ilone 
I  know  with  certitude,  and  that  is  the  "F'  within  us.  Life 
/  is  what  I  feel  in  myself,  and  this  life  science  cannot  define. 
Xav,  it  is  mv  idea  of  lif(»  rather  which  determiners  what  I 
am  to  consider  as  science,  and  1  learn  all  outside  of  myself 
solelv  bv  the  extension  of  mv  knowledge  of  mv  own  mind 
and  body.  We  know  from  within  that  man  lives  only  for 
his  own  happiness,  and  his  aspiration  towards  it  and  his 
pursuit  of  it  constitute  his  life.  At  first  he  is  conscious 
I  of  the  life  in  himself  alone,  and  hence  he  imagines  that  the 
'  good  which  he  seeks  must  be  his  own  individual  good.  His 
own  life  seems  the  real  life,  while  he  regards  the  life  of 
others  as  a  mere  i)hantom.  lie  soon  finds  out  that  oth(  r 
men  take  the  same  v\ew  of  the  world,  and  that  the  life  in 
which  he  shares  is  com]»osed  of  a  vast  number  of  individ- 
ualities, each  b(»nt  on  securing  its  own  welfare  and  con- 
sequently doing  all  it  can  to  thwart  and  destroy  the  others. 
He  sees  that  in  such  a  struggle  it  is  almost  hopeless  for 
him  to  contend,  for  all  mankind  is  against  him.  If  on  the 
other  hand  he  succtn^ds  by  chanc(»  in  carrying  out  his  plans 
for  ha]>piness,  he  does  not  even  then  enjoy  the  ])rize  as  he 
anticipated.    The  older  he  grows,  the  rarer  become  the 
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pleasures,  ennui,  satiety,  trouble,  and  suffering  go  on  in- 
creasing; and  before  him  lie  old  age,  infirmity,  and  death, 
lie  will  go  down  to  the  grave,  but  the  world  will  continue 
to  live.  The  real  life,  then,  is  the  life  outside  him,  and  his 
own  life,  which  originally  appeared  to  him  the  one  thing  of 
importance,  is  after  all  a  deception.  The  good  of  the  in- 
dividual is  an  imposture,  and  if  it  could  be  obtained 
it  would  cease  at  death.  The  life  of  man  as  an  individual- 
ity seeking  his  own  good,  in  the  midst  of  an  infinite  host 
of  like  individualities  engaged  in  bringing  one  another  to 
naught  and  being  themselves  annihilated  in  the  end,  is 
an  evil  and  an  absurdity.     It  cannot  be  the  true  life. 

Our  quandary  arises  from  looking  upon  our  animal  life 
as  the  real  life.  Our  real  life  begins  with  the  waking  of  our 
consciousness,  at  the  moment  when  we  perceive  that  life 
lived  for  self  cannot  produce  happiness.  AVe  feel  that  there 
must  be  some  other  good.  We  make  an  effort  to  find  it, 
but,  failing,  we  fall  back  into  our  old  ways.  These  are 
the  first  throes  of  the  birth  of  the  veritable  human  life. 
This  new  life  only  becomes  manifest  when  the  man  once 
for  all  renounces  the  welfare  of  his  animal  individuality  ^ 
as  his  aim  in  life,  ^^y  so  doing  he  fulfils  the  law  of  reason, 
the  law  wiiich  we  all  are  sensible  of  within  us — the  same 
universal  law  which  governs  the  nutrition  and  reproduction 
of  beast  and  plant.  Our  real  life  is  our  willing  submission 
to  this  law  and  not,  as  science  would  have  us  hold,  the 
involuntary  subjection  of  our  bodies  to  the  laws  of  organic 
existence.  Fself-renuuciation  is  as  natural  to  nmn  as  it  is  ^ 
for  birds  to  use  their  wings  instead  of  their  feet ;  it  is  not 
a  meritorious  or  heroic  act;  it  is  simply  the  necessary 
condition  precedent  of  genuine  human  life.  This  new 
human  life  exhibits  itself  in  our  animal  existence,  just  as 
animal  life  does  in  matter.  Matter  is  the  instrument  of 
animal  life,  not  an  obstacle  to  it;  and  so  our  animal 
life  is  the  instrument  of  our  higher  human  life  and  should 
conform  to  its  behests. 

Life,  then,  is  the  activity  of  the  animal  individuality 
working  in  submission  to  the  law  of  reason.  Reason  shows 
man  that  happiness  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  selfish  life,  and 
leaves  only  one  outlet  open  for  him,  and  that  is  love.  I^ove 
is  the  only  legitimate  manifestation  of  life.  It  is  an  ^ 
activity  which  lias  for  its  object  the  good  of  others.  When 
it  makes  its  appearance,  the  meaningless  strife  of  the  ani- 
mal life  ceases. 

Real  love  is  not  the  preference  of  certain  persons  whose 
presence  gives  one  pleasure.    This,   which  is  ordinarily 
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called  love,  is  only  a  wild  stock  on  which  true  love  may  be 
grafted,  and  true  love  does  not  become  possible  until  man 

^  has  given  up  the  pursuit  of  his  own  welfare.  Then  at 
last  all  the  juices  of  his  life  come  to  nourish  the  noble  graft, 
while  the  trunk  of  the  old  tree,  the  animal  individuality, 
pours  into  it  its  entire  vigor.  Love  is  the  preference- 
*^  which  we  accord  to  other  beings  over  ourselves.  It  is  not 
a  burst  of  passion,  obscuring  the  reason,  but  on  the  con- 
trary no  other  state  of  the  soul  is  so  rational  and  luminous, 
so  calm  and  joyous;  it  is  the  natural  condition  of  children 
and  the  wise.  Active  love  is  attainable  only  for  him  who 
does  not  place  his  happiness  in  his  individual  life  and  who 
also  gives  free  play  to  his  feeling  of  good-will  toward  others. 
His  well-being  dei>ends  upon  love  as  that  of  a  plant  on  light 
He  does  not  ask  what  he  should  do  but  he  gives  himself  up 
to  that  love  which  is  within  his  reach.  He  who  loves  in  this 
way  alone  possesses  life.  Such  self-renunciation  lifts  him 
from  animal  existence  in  time  and  space  into  the  regions 
of  life.  The  limitations  of  time  and  space  are  incompatible 
with  the  idea  of  real  life.  To  attain  to  it  man  must  trust 
himself  to  his  wings. 

Man's  body  changes;  his  states  of  consciousness  are  suc- 
cessive and  differ  from  each  other;  what  then  is  the  "I*'? 
Any  child  can  answer  when  he  savs,  **I  like  this;  I  don't 
like  that."  The  "I"  is  that  which' likes— which  loves.  It 
is  the  exclusive  relationship  of  a  man's  being  with  theworld, 
that  relation  which  he  brings  with  him  from  beyond  time 
and  space.  It  is  said  that  in  his  extreme  old  age,  St.  John 
the  apostle  had   the  habit  of  repeating  continually   the 

J  words,  "Brethen,  love  one  another."  His  animal  life  was 
nearly  gone,  absorbed  in  a  new  being  for  which  the  flesh 
was  already  too  narrow.  For  the  man  who  measures  his 
life  by  the  growth  of  his  relation  of  love  with  the  world, 
the  disappearance  at  death  of  the  limitations  of  time  and 
space  is  only  the  mark  of  a  higher  degree  of  light. 

My  brother,  who  is  dead,  acts  upon  me  now  more  strongly 
than  he  did  in  life;  he  even  penetrates  my  being  and  lifts 
me  up  towards  him.  How  can  I  say  that  he  is  dead?  Men 
who  have  renounced  their  individual  happiness  never 
doubt  their  immortality.  Christ  knew  that  He  would 
continue  to  live  after  His  death  because  He  had  already 
entered  into  the  true  life  which  cannot  cease.  He  lived 
even  then  in  the  rays  of  that  other  centre  of  life  toward 
which  He  was  advancing,  and  He  saw  them  reflected  on 
those  who  stood  around  Him.  And  this  every  man  who 
renounces  his  own  good  beholds;  he  passes  in  this  life  into 
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a  new  relation  with  the  world  for  which  there  is  no  death; 
on  one  side  he  sees  the  new  light,  on  the  other  he  witnesses 
its  action  on  his  fellows  after  being  refracted  through 
himself;  and  this  experience  gives  him  an  immovable 
faith  in  the  stability,  inimortalitj,  and  eternal  growth  of  life. 
Faith  in  immortality  cannot  be  received  from  another;  you 
cannot  convince  yourself  of  it  by  argument.  To  have  this 
faith  you  must  have  immortality;  you  must  have  estab- 
lished with  the  world  in  the  present  life  the  new  relation 
of  love,  which  the  world  is  no  longer  wide  enough  to 
contain. 

The  above  r^sum^  gives  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  Count 
Tolstoy's  philosophy  of  life,  but  it  is  sutlicient  to  bring  out 
the  salient  points,  to  wit,  his  idea  of  the  failure  of  man's 
ordinary  life,  of  the  necessity,  in  the  course  of  nature,  of 
loving  self-renunciation,  and  of  the  resulting  growth  in 
love  and  the  realization  of  immortality  on  earth. 

"But  this  is  sheer  mysticism,"  is  doubtless  the  first  ob- 
jection. Yes,  it  assuredly  is,  but  that  is  no  argument 
against  it.  Mysticism  is  nothing  but  the  recognition  of  the 
other  world  as  a  palpable  fact  instead  of  as  an  abstract 
theory.  All  religions  had  their  origin  in  mysticism,  and  in 
so  far  as  they  have  wandered  away  from  it,  just  so  far  have 
they  fallen  into  formalism.  Mysticism  is  really  religion 
at  first  hand,  such  as  the  faith  of  General  Gordon,  who 
used  to  say  that  he  believed  in  the  "real  presence,"  meaning, 
as  he  explained,  the  actual  manifestation  of  God  in  his 
own  soul.  It  is  not  becoming  for  those  at  l(^ast  who  profess 
to  put  their  confidence  in  Him  who  said  "The  kingdom  of 
God  is  within  jou,"  to  quarrel  with  the  man  who  finds  it 
there.  In  short,  all  Christians  should  be  more  or  less 
mystics. 

If,  then,  admitting  that  the  treatise  on  **Life"  is  in  fact 
mystical,  we  compare  it  with  the  works  of  those  to  whom 
the  name  of  mystic  is  usually  given,  wo  are  at  once  struck 
by  the  remarkable  sanity  of  the  Russian  author.  The 
practice  of  exploring  the  unseen  world  is  often  dan- 
gerous for  those  who  attempt  it,  but  Count  Tolstoy 
has  escaped  the  vagaries  of  Boehmen,  the  visions 
of  Swedenborg,  and  the  hysterical  excesses  of  St. 
Theresa.  And  the  reason  of  his  freedom  from  these  ex- 
travagances is  not  far  to  seek.  He  opens  a  door  into 
the  invisible,  but  it  is  not  the  door  of  mere  contemplation, 
of  quietism,  of  retirement  into  self.  There  is  something 
morbid  in  the  very  idea  of  making  deliberate  excursions 
into  another  sphere.    Here  lies  the  mistake  of  the  Christian 
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ascetics,  of  the  Persian  Sufis,  of  tlie  Hindoo  Buddhists, 
and  of  the  Theosophists  of  to-day.  We  may  well  suspect 
any  form  of  religion  which  withdraws  a  man's  interests 
and  labors  from  this  world;  its  corner-stone  must  be 
selfishness  in  spite  of  any  disguises. 

Count  Tolstoy's  door  to  the  mysteries,  however,  is  simply 
V  active  love  for  mankind.  According  to  him,  preoccupation 
in  working  for  the  happiness  of  others  has  a  refiex  action  in 
the  depth  of  our  being  which  makes  us  feel  eternal  life.  It 
is  this  intensely  practical  side  of  his  mysticism  which 
preserves  its  equilibrium.  Other  mystics  have  made  much 
of  love,  but  it  has  almost  always  been  an  internal  love  of 
the  Deity  which  discouraged  action  and  gave  free  scope  to 
a  diseased  imagination.  Of  all  the  old  mystics  the  German 
Tauler  bears  perhaps  the  greatest  resemblance  to  Count 
Tolstoy,  and  Vaughan  refers  to  his  remarkable  combination 
of  inward  aspiration  and  outward  love  and  service 
(Vaughan's  "Hours  with  the  Mystics,"  fifth  edition,  vol.  i, 
pp.  251,  256).  It  is  noticeable,  too,  that  Swedenborg  speaks 
of  ofllces  of  charity  as  the  means  of  conjunction  with 
heaven  ("Heaven  and  Hell,"  i,  300). 

Lawrence  Oliphant,  who  owed,  much  to  Swedenborg,  pro- 
fessed opinions  substantially  identical  with  those  of  Count 
Tolstoy,  but  the  final  outcome  of  his  theological  specula- 
tions, with  its  detailed  account  of  things  celestial  and 
terrestrial,  makes  the  simplicity  of  the  latter  conspicuous 
by  contrast.  Trances  and  visions  may  be  very  edifying 
to  him  ^ho  indulges  in  them,  but  they  are  very  apt  to  unfit 
him  for  leadership  of  the  masses  of  mankind,  for  these 
cannot  follow  him,  and  it  is  best  that  they  should  not. 

The  proper  answer  for  me  to  make  to  the  member. of  the 
Theosophiral  Society  who  wishes  to  convert  me  to  his 
belief  in  the  seven  planets  and  the  astral  body  and  Karma 
and  Devachan  is  that  these  things  are  none  of  my  business, 
(tranted  that  I  am  an  immortal  being,  still  this  life  is  too 
short  to  study  eternity  in.  But  when  a  man  comes  to  me 
laying  stress  on  my  duties  here  on  earth  and  promising  me 
the  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  in  my  own  conscious- 
ness, I  can  well  afford  to  give  him  a  hearing.  Count  Tol- 
stoy makes  no  crlaim  to  novelty  for  his  teaching.  It  is 
that  of  Christianity — of  the  Christianity  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Council  of 
Nicwa.  He  virtually  says  to  us:  "Renounce  your  selfish 
/  ends;  love  all  men — all  creatures — and  devote  your  life  to 
them.  You  will  then  be  conscious  of  possessing  eternal 
life  and  for  vou  there  will  be  no  death." 
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No  appeal  is  made  to  argument,  but  we  are  asked  to  test 
the  theory  in  our  own  experience,  and  this  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  do,  for  love  is  to  a  certain  extent  at  every  one's  com- 
mand. Buysbroeck,  the  German  mystic,  says:  "Everything 
depends  on  will.  A  man  must  will  right  strongly.  Will 
to  have  humility  and  love  and  they  are  thine"  (Vaughan, 
vol.  i,  p.  32).  This  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  teaching 
of  Christ,  for  He  says,  "A  new  commandment  I  give  unto 
you,  that  ye  love  one  another." 


THE  SPIEITUALIZATION  OF  EDUCATION  IN 

AMERICA. 


BY   LILIAN    WHITING. 


For  what  need  I  of  lM>ok  or  priest 
Or  sibyl  from  tlie  uiuiumieu  East 
When  every  star  is  Bethlehem  star? 

—  Emerson. 

The  keynote  of  the  new  educational  movement  may  be 
found  in  the  words  of  l^rofessor  Dewey  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  that  **Education  is  not  the  preparation  for  life: 
it  is  life'';  in  the  words  of  Josephine  P.  Locke,  that  "The 
human  beinf^  is  before  all  mathematical  data  and  informa- 
tion. Attitude  of  mind.  sAinpathy,  responsiveness,  living 
interest — these  all  come  first  and  i)recede  mere  learning"; 
in  the  words  of  Col.  Francis  W.  Parker,  that  '*The  common 
school  is  the  central  means  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
the  true  democracy.''  From  this  trio  of  truths  one  may  well 
find  his  point  of  dei)arture  in  any  attempt  to  present  a  syn- 
thetic view  of  the  new  movement  which  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  call  the  spiritualization  of  education  in  America. 

What  is  this  new  movement?  It  is  development  rather 
than  cramming.  It  is  the  application  of  the  idea  that  the 
child  is  a  human  being  who  comes  into  this  world  with 
a  certain  definite  nature  resulting  from  inherent  qualities, 
and  that  the  true  aim  and  scope  of  education  is  to  develop 
these  qualities  into  mental  strength  and  moral  power;  "to 
lead,"  as  Dr.  Maudsley  has  well  said,  "to  the  continual  trans- 
ference of  thoughts  and  feelings  into  external  actions  of 
a  beneficial  kind." 

Some  time  about  the  first  of  October  a  letter  came 
to  me  from  Miss  Josephine  P.  Locke,  supervisor  of  drawing 
in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago,  saying  that  an  exhibition 
of  the  art  work  of  the  pupils  was  then  made  in  the  Art  Insti- 
tute and  inviting  me  to  come  out  to  study  and  write  of  it. 
At  that  moment  nothing  seemed  more  impossible  than 
that  I  could  do  this,  and  I  replied  to  that  effect,  with 
sincere  regrets  that  it  was  so.  A  week  passed  by  during 
which  I  had  not  consciously  thought  of  the  matter  when 
one  morning  I  wakened  with  an  absolute  conviction  that 
I  must  go  to  Chicago  and  fulfil  as  best  I  might  the  request 
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which  I  held  to  be  a  privilege  and  an  opportunity.  Just 
what  unknown  and  unrecognized  spiritual  experiences  had 
brought  me  to  this  decision  is  a  question  of  the  occult 
realm  and  need  not  here  be  discussed.  It  was,  however, 
so  important  a  factor  in  the  experience  that  one  would 
indeed  *'reckon  iir'  who  should  leave  it  out.  To  myself, 
it  served  to  transfer  the  entire  trip  and  subsequent  observa- 
tions to  the  higher  plane  of  life  where  we  are  led  as  actors 
in  the  spiritual  drama.  '*When  a  god  wishes  to  ride,"  said 
Emerson,  "every  chip  and  stone  will  bud  and  shoot  out 
wingM  feet  to  carry  him."  The  expression  is  not  too 
strong.  A  controlling  purpose  cuts  its  own  channel  through 
material  difficulties,  and  speedily  I— who  had  thought  the 
journey  and  its  inroads  on  time  an  impossible  thing — found 
myself  on  the  delightful  Fitchburg  route  for  Chicago  where 
I  could  at  once  assert,  "I  come,  I  see,  I  am  conquered," 
changing  only  the  tense  of  the  classic  tradition. 

Two  galleries  were  devoted  to  the  art  work  of  the  children 
from  the  grammar  and  primary  schools.  Prepared  to  be 
interested,  I  was  captivated.  There  was  a  most  remarka- 
ble expression  of  the  unfolding  and  development  of  the 
mind  of  a  child^  There  was  evidence  that  the  pupils  were 
awake;  that  they  were  beings  of  vivid  perceptions,  of  keen 
interests,  of  latent  powers.  Here  was  a  drawing  which 
revealed  how  the  child  had  gone  out  into  Jackson  Park 
and  looked  around  him;  that  he  had  discovered  for  him- 
self architecture,  persi)ective,  relation,  atmosphere;  that 
objects  had  a  meaning  for  him;  that  he  was  learning  to 
know  something  about  the  world  in  which  he  lived.  Or 
again,  here  was  a  street  scene;  a  bridge,  a  tree,  a  bit  of 
landscape,  a  train  of  cars,  a  drawbridge.  That  children 
ranging  from  eight  to  fifteen  could  have  made  some  of 
these  drawings  seemed  incredible.  The  freedom,  the  artistic 
taste,  the  art  of  selection  and  of  combination,  were  all 
revealed  wonderfully. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  drawing  should  be 
taught  only  to  prospective  artists.  As  well  assume  that 
no  one  should  have  literary  tastes  developed  and  cultivated 
save  those  who  promise  to  be  poets  and  novelists.  Drawing, 
like  music  and  literature,  is  one  of  the  means  toward 
symmetrical  development.  Like  those  invaluable  "nature 
studies"  of  Professor  Jackman,  it  is  one  of  the  means  to 
stimulate  the  imagination,  to  call  into  exercise  creative 
ability,  to  interest  the  mind,  to  develop  those  powers  which, 
in  after  life,  are  requisite  for  any  form  of  achievement. 

The  first  step  toward  the  drawing  is  the  exercise  with 
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colored  paper  and  scissors.  Those  thousands  of  pairs  of 
scissors  in  the  Chicago  public  schools  are  pot  only  cutting 
pictures  in  paper,  pictures  imaginatively  grasped  from 
story,  poem,  legend,  or  romance,  or  evolved  from  familiar 
scenes,  but  they  are  cutting  a  new  and  finer,  future  for  the 
next  generation.  "The  study  of  nature,"  says  John  S. 
Clark,  of  Boston,  "should  mean  coming  into  spiritual  con- 
tact with  the  inward  meaning  of  nature.'-  The  oi)en  gate 
to  this  is  in  the  training  of  art  education  and  the  culture 
of  all  the  child's  faculties  by  that  means.  I'resident  Baker, 
of  the  University  of  Colorado,  says  that  while  the  training 
of  memory,  observation,  expression,  and  reasoning  is  an 
important  part  of  education,  it  is  not  all,  and  he  adds:  "The 
imagination,  deductive  reasoning,  the  rich  possibilities  of 
emotional  life,  the  education  of  the  will  through  ethical 
ideas  and  correct  habit — all  are  to  be  considered  in  a  scheme 
of  learning.     Ideals  must  be  added  to  the  scientific  method.'' 

In  this  exhibition  there  were  drawings  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  any  recognized  school  of  design.  There 
were  "illustrated  compositions" — where  th(»  pupil  had 
written  story  or  rudimentary  essay,  with  marginal  illus- 
trations of  his  own  devising,  or  with  decorative  headings 
and  tail  piecc^s.  And  again  I  studied  and  marvelled  over 
the  scissors-and-pai)er  work,  and  saw  in  it  how  percej^tion, 
taste  constructive  ability,  and  imagination  are  develoj)ed 
by  such  i)ractice.  The  eye  is  trained  in  color  and  in  form. 
AVhat  an  introduction  of  idealism  into  education,  vivifying 
and  uplifting  its  entire  scheme!  Here  is  the  germ  of  the 
very  transfiguration  of  life,  I  reflected. 

M.  Lavisse,  of  France,  addressing  a  primary  school,  ex- 
claimed: "Ah,  si  je  pouvais  eveiller  dans  Taime  d'un  seul 
enfant  quelque  sentiment  poeticjue  (pie  bienfaiti''  (Ah, 
if  I  could  call  forth  in  a  single  child  a  sentiment  jx)etic — 
how  great  a  thing  I)  Evid(»ntly  some  one  was  arousing  a 
sentiment  j)oetique  in  the  children  of  the  Chicago  schools. 
And  who?  The  supervisor  of  drawing,  Josephine  (\  Locke. 
A  study  of  methods  and  results  led  to  questioning  Miss 
Locke  regarding  her  ideals  of  education. 

"The  ultimate  ideals,"  she  rei)lied,  "are  faith,  hope,  and 
love;  these  are  the  ultimate  and  final  ideals.  They  are 
not  to  be  intellectually  accpiired,  nor  physically  deveioj)ed, 
but  spiritually  attained;  and  their  attainment  is  cliaracter. 
Training  in  morals  may  or  may  not  include  them;  discipline 
of  the  will  may  or  may  not;  but  these  ideals  felt  in  the  heart 
include  all  things.  The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth 
life.    Shall  not  these  ideals  have  place  in  a  scheme  of  learn- 
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ing?  With  the  novel,  the  drama,  and  with  religion  plead- 
ing for  idealism,  education  must  at  least  suggest  it." 

The  supervisor  of  drawing  in  the  public  schools  of 
Chicago  would  be  the  first  to  deprecate  any  personal  allu- 
sion. Her  work  is  for  the  work's  sake,  for  art's  sake,  for 
the  sake  of  the  child  and  all  its  future  usefulness  and 
hai)pines8;  yet  it  is  impossible  to  observe  a  great  work 
involving  such  countless  details,  pursued  with  such  splendid 
energy,  such  self-forgetting  zeal,  such  generous  and  noble 
purj)ose — a  work  constantly  relating  itself  to  the  supreme 
ideals  of  life — without  realizing  the  potency  of  such  service 
as  that  of  Miss  Locke.  Her  training  is  based  on  her  con- 
viction that  imagination  is  the  si>iritual  faculty;  that  the 
power  to  feel  and  exi)ress  the  beautiful  is  the  dividing  line 
between  a  machine  and  a  man. 

"This  form  study  and  drawing,"  she  says,  "has  a  larger 
significance  than  the  training  of  hand  or  eye,  or  the  re- 
cording or  describing  of  data,  valuable  as  these  are.  It 
means  the  develoj)ment  of  the  sympathetic  nature  of  the 
child,  the  preservation  of  him  as  a  many-sided  human  being, 
the  formation  of  his  taste,  and  the  uplifting  of  his  ideals." 

Such  work,  showing  how  children  will  enter  into  the  very 
spirit  of  their  subjects,  illustrating  i)oem  or  story  read  by 
the  teacher — the  "Chinese  moon-story,"  for  instance,  set 
forth  by  a  boy  whose  men  really  looked  like  Chinamen  and 
whose  architectural  work  was  that  of  a  Chinese  pagoda; 
or  the  legend  of  young  Lochinvar  shown  by  the  ardent 
lover  bearing  his  bride  away  on  a  bicycle;  or  a  composi- 
tion about  Napoleon  presc^nting  a  vi^vy  clever  pen-and-ink 
sketch  of  the  emperor;  all  these  and  a  thousand  others 
that  could  be  named  testify  to  the  imaginative  range  and 
the  creative  power  innate  in  the  child,  and  which  can  be 
evolved,  or  so  8tunt(*d  as  to  practically  disappear. 

This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  question,  Is  imagina- 
tive develoj)ment  desirable  in  public-school  education?  Is 
the  child  to  be  crammed  and  stuffed  with  facts,  with  dates, 
with  records,  that  make  his  mental  possessions  a  mass  of 
"unrelated  fragments,"  as  ('larence  (^K)k  wittily  termed  the 
Cesnola  statues,  or  shall  this  education  be  something 
human,  practical,  elevating,  and  responsive?  Shall  learn- 
ing be  related  to  life?  Shall  the  child  be  fitted  for  that 
higher  world  which  the  advance  of  humanity  is  creating? 
Paul  Desjardins  voices  the  homage  of  the  state  to  the 
new  idealism.  There  are  new  views  of  the  university  of 
the  world,  he  says:  of  poetry,  of  religion,  of  virtue,  of  kind- 
ness, of  worth.    "Think  it  over,"  he  adds;  "these  are  the 
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objects  on  wbich  our  new  generation  is  fixing  its  thoughts 
and  trying  to  awaken  yours." 

The  new  education  must  comprise  the  spirituality  of  life 
as  its  direct  aim  and  ultimate  effect.  \We  must  revise  our 
ideals  as  to  what  constitutes  success.  The  term  must  not 
be  held  up  as  synonymous  with  either  a  great  fortune  or 
a  great  fame.  It  must  be  taught  that  success  lies  in  the 
quality  of  personal  life;  that  to  be  just,  considerate, 
courteous,  and  helpful  to  others  is  success;  that  to  have 
those  intellectual  and  spiritual  resources  which  feed  the 
mind  and  sustain  the  soul  in  whatever  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune may  occur,  is  success;  that  to  be  able  to  so  com- 
mand all  the  forces  of  one's  nature  as  to  be  serene,  con- 
fident, and  joyful  in  all  the  undertakings  and  in  all  the 
varied  circumstances  of  life,  is  success.  The  pupil  who 
comes  from  our  public  schools  with  the  foundation  of.  con- 
victions like  these  has  indeed  received  a  true  education. 
The  child  is  made  up  of  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
potential  ties:  education  is  that  process  which  should 
develop  these  in  the  sense  of  true  and  symmetrical  values 
of  sane  living.  Emerson  has  w^ell  said  that  our  tokens  of 
love  are,  for  the  most  part,  barbarous.  Our  ideals  of  suc- 
cess are  not  less  so.  Our  national  future  depends  on  a 
complete  revision  and  regeneration  of  our  ideals  of 
success.  "Be  great  enough  to  fail,"  exclaims  a  heavenly 
voice  now  ringing  in  the  air — that  of  the  prophet  and  seer. 
Professor  George  D.  Herron.  The  si)e(*tacular  ideal  of 
place  and  power  is  a  pernicious  element  in  the  life  of  to-day. 
The  only  true  success  lies  in  social  service.  The  Christ- 
ideal  is  the  only  safe  social  ideal.  Only  as  education  in- 
culcates in  the  pupil  the  ideal  that  man  is  to  be  a  coworker 
with  God,  is  that  education  worthy,  and  its  results  to  be 
desired. 

Instead,  what  have  we  seen?  A  false  system  of  peda- 
gogy which  relied  on  tlie  unwholesome  stimulus  of  com- 
petition. The  pupil  was  to  learn — not  for  learning's  sake, 
for  life's  sake,  but  to  "get  ahead"  of  some  other  pupil,  to 
rank  first,  to  carry  off  a  prize.  Children  are  trained  in 
the  morbid  atmosphere  of  self-consciousness.  Under  such 
training  nervous  energy  is  diverted  to  pernicious  ends. 
The  danger  is  that  the  pupil  learns  so  much  that  he  kncnvs 
nothing.  There  is  a  perpetual  straining  after  effect,  and 
service  degenerates  into  a  spectacle. 

That  wise  and  good  prelate.  Bishop  Spalding,  has  recently 
said: 

For  the  education  of  men,  which  is  the  highest  human  work,  one 
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heroic,  loving,  and  illumined  soul  is  worth  more  than  all  the  money 
endowments.    How  poor  are  they  who  have  only  money  to  give. 

Imagination  is  the  faculty  that  creates  for  us  true  ideals 
of  life,  and  gives  us  the  winged  power  for  their  realization. 
Imagination  must  not  be  confounded  with  mere  fancies, 
phantoms,  and  fantasies.  It  is  the  working  factor  of 
practical  life.  The  great  merchant  whose  ships  are  on 
the  seas,  whose  power  is  a  controlling  one  in  commerce; 
the  astronomer,  turning  his  glass  on  the  starry  firmament; 
the  editor  of  the  great  daily  paper;  the  college  president; 
the  manager  and  executive  head  of  a  great  mechanical 
enterprise — each  and  all  must  be  men  of  imagination.  The 
presence  or  the  absence  of  that  faculty  is  what  differentiates 
the  man  of  affairs  from  the  man  of  no  affairs  at  all ;  is  what 
distinguishes  the  high  ability  that  achieves  something  from 
the  inane,  the  incompetent,  or  the  inefficient  that  achieves 
nothing. 

Now  to  break  down  what  Miss  Locke  well  designates  as 
the  "Bastileism"  of  our  public  schools,  what  are  the  forces  to 
use?  The  culture  of  the  imagination;  the  substitution  of 
the  quality  of  life  for  the  qtimttity  of  acquiremait,  as  the 
ultimate  ideal  to  be  held.  In  these  two  propositions  we 
hold  the  key  to  the  spiritualization  of  education  in  our 
country.  It  is  to  art  and  to  the  spirituality  of  the  ideal 
that  we  must  look  for  the  potent  aid — art,  in  the  manifold 
manifestations  of  music,  drawing,  modelling,  writing,  and 
speaking:  the  spiritual  ideal  in  its  application  to  the  entire 
quality  of  daily  life. 

The  movement  in  Chicago  is  more  or  less  repeated  or  re- 
flected in  several  other  cities;  but  as  it  was  there  that  the 
opportunity  was  given  me  to  study  it,  the  illustrations  can 
best  be  drawn  from  the  methods  in  use  in  that  city. 
Boston  is  signally  aided  by  the  l^ublic  School  Art  League 
which  is  making  the  schoolrooms  beautiful  in  color  and 
filling  them  with  pictures  and  casts.  This  stimulates  love 
of  the  beautiful  and  the  heroic;  it  offers  ideals  to  people 
the  imagination ;  it  radiates  the  glow  of  poetry  and  romance 
over  life.  Charm  and  interest  are  the  fit  furnishings  for  a 
school  room. 

Professor  Dewey  of  the  University  of  Chicago  defines 
imagination  as  the  power  by  means  of  which  are  carried 
on  all  educational  activities,  and  he  adds: 

The  dawn  of  the  imagination  in  a  child  marks  the  first  preat  epoch 
in  his  life.    It  is  the  dawn  of  the  true  self-consciousness,  and  marks  the 

Sassage  from  merely  mechanical  to  free  and  intelligent  activities.    This 
awn  of    imagination  in  the  child,  this  beginning   of   spontaneous 
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imagery  (play),  as  distinct  from  the  canring  out  of  the  physicai  activ- 
ity, is  the  first  great  step  in  the  child*s  life.  It  means  that  the  child 
is  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  an  immediate  suggestion.  About  the  same 
time  there  is  developed  the  sense  of  ownership,  the  power  of  going 
back  in  time,  of  anticipation,  and  of  simple  generalization,  causation, 
and  reasoning. 

Imagination  is  interpretation  always.  No  one  can  help 
another  unless  he  can  think  himself,  for  a  moment,  into 
the  other's  place. 

The  art  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  Chicago, 
as  developed  and  led  by  Miss  Locke,  will  prove  the  initiation 
of  a  new  movement  everywhere.  Her  training  is  based 
on  this  truth:  "Imagination  is  the  spiritual  faculty." 
Developing  this  brings  out  the  power  to  feel  and  to  express 
the  beautiful  which,  as  Miss  Locke  well  says,  is 

the  dividing  line  between  a  machine  and  a  man.  Power  to  feel  is  in- 
sight, is  conviction  to  intelligence.  To  conserve  this  power  to  feel 
which  in  childhood  is  so  buoyant,  while  teaching  how  to  think,  is 
primarily  the  mission  of  art  in  the  common  schools.  Thus  form-study 
and  drawing,  or  elementary  art,  has  a  larger  significance  than  the 
training  of  hand  and  eye  or  the  recording  and  describing  of  data,  valu- 
able as  these  are;  it  means  the  development  of  the  sympathetic  nature 
of  the  child,  the  preservation  of  him  as  a  many-sided  human  being,  the 
formation  of  his  tante,  and  the  uplifting  d  his  ideals. 

Writing  and  language  are  equally  means  of  expression  with  drawing, 
but  it  is  not  in  this  that  their  highest  value  consists,  but  in  the  ideas 
they  express,  the  thought  they  convey,  and  their  application  to  each 
other. 

A  common-school  course  of  study  must  provide  for  the  needs  of  in- 
telligent lal>or,  though  not  necessarily  for  the  training  of  educated  or 
skilled  labor  —  a  something  that  can  be  left  with  safety  to  the  care  of 
the  high  and  special  school. 

The  question  is,  How  can  the  human  being  be  preserved  and  yet  be 
instructed  in  those  elementary  principles  that  belong  to  literature,  art, 
science,  and  mcchanicH?  It  is  true  technical  training  as  such  cannot  be 
given,  nor  technical  ideals  realized;  but  the  habit  of  mind,  the  power 
of  observation,  the  ability  to  read  and  judge  of  form,  to  appreciate  size, 
proportion,  and  harmony,  to  be  interested  in  objects  and  to  enjoy 
nature  —  these  are  the  things  that  a  course  of  study  can  profitably 
encourage. 

Again  Miss  Locke  says: 

A  feeling  for  beauty  means  a  perception  of  the  harmonies  of  life.  It 
is  the  mission  of  art  to  preserve  and  awaken  the  latent  instinct  of 
childhood.  The  fulness  and  the  joy  of  life  largely  depend  upon  cor- 
respondence to  environment,  upon  response  of  the  child  or  individual 
to  his  surroundings.  Modern  education  in  restoring  the  myth,  the 
legend  and  the  fairy  tale,  recognizes  as  fundamental  the  old  Greek 
thought  concerning  nature  as  intelligent  and  animate.  Myth,  legend, 
and  fairy  tale  have  always  been  the  foster  mother  of  art,  for  these  kin- 
dle a  sympathy  with  nature.  Without  sympathy  and  without  nature 
there  is  no  art.  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  machinery  dominates  American  life  more  than  in  any  other 
oountry  seems  to  indicate  that  art  instruction  and  education  in  general  in 
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this  country  must  arrange  itself  on  a  new  basis.  Of  the  sixty  million 
of  the  horse-power  of  steam  used  on  all  the  earth,  tlie  United  States 
consumes  a  third,  or  an  equivalent  to  the  labor  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  men.  This  it  is  that  makes  us  one  third  richer  than 
England  and  twice  as  rich  as  France.  With  these  riches  we  buy  our 
technical  skill.  We  do  not  produce  it  as  European  nations  do;  we  buy 
it  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  buy  it  for  another  generation.  Between 
morn  and  eve  on  a  Minnesota  farm,  a  machine  will  bind  and  cut  twenty- 
four  acres  of  wheat  twentyfold  quicker  than  the  farmer  could  do  it 
without  mechanical  aid.  The  labor  thus  freed  flees  to  the  city  only  to 
find  itself  again  cornered  by  the  monster  machinery.  The  sweat  shop, 
the  sewing  machine,  the  steam  factory,  all  stand  ready  to  devour  unin- 
telligent labor.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  training  in  mathematical 
accuracy,  automatic  habits,  and  exactness  of  detail  is  not  the  most 
helpful  education  for  an  American,  since  in  all  these  points  machinery 
can  excel  him.  The  message  of  machinery  is  very  clear.  It  says: 
'*  Look  out  how  you  import  European  methods  and  practices;  look  out 
how  you  spend  labor  on  the  exact,  the  imitative,  and  the  mechanical. 
Unless  you  recognize  the  beautiful  in  what  you  do,  unless  you  incor- 
porate the  art  element  into  your  work,  I,  with  my  thousand  hands  to 
your  one,  will  destroy  both  you  and  it." 

Professor  Jackman  of  the  Normal  School  in  Chicago  has 
originated  a  system  of  "nature  study"  which  brings  the 
child  into  swift  and  sympathetic  response  to  the  world  in 
which  he  lives:  Professor  Tomlins,  the  famous  musician 
and  orchestral  conductor,  is  giving  a  musical  training  to 
the  children  of  the  public  schools  that  is  fulfiilling  the 
prophecy  of  Wagner,  when  he  says:  "The  future  of  music 
is  that  it  shall  come  down  in  harmony  and  love  and  help- 
fulness to  those  who  toil  in  the  fields,  to  the  worker,  that 
there  shall  be  fragrance  in  the  life  of  him  who  only 
digs." 

The  technical  outline  of  the  art  instruction  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools,  with  its  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
old  Kensington  and  Walter  Smith  system,  is  thus  indicated 
for  the  first  five  grades: 

1.  Story  telling  with  the  scissors,  with  charcoal,  or  with  pencil ; 
much  of  this  work  is  done  in  connection  with  the  reading  lesson. 

2.  Nature  study;  drawing  of  whole  plants,  of  branches  and  sprays, 
showing  principles  of  growth  and  movement. 

3.  Form  study,  expressed  by  both  paper  cutting  and  drawing,  based 
on  the  geometric  type  solids. 

4.  Block  building  and  imagination;  the  children  build  with  their 
blocks,  weave  a  story  about  them,  and  then  draw  the  same. 

6.    Figure  sketching;  children  posing  for  one  another. 

6.  Group  work;  pictoral  drawing  in  light  and  shade  from  the  geo- 
metric solids. 

7.  Still  life;  books,  fans,  and  vases  are  etmbined  into  groups  as  well 
as  studied  separately. 

8.  Illustration  of  literature;  it  may  be  a  poem  or  song  or  history  or 
science  lesson;  this  may  be  done  with  pen  and  ink  or  with  pencil. 

So  far  as  possible  the  same  objects  ar^  l^eiog  continually 
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studied  under  fresh  conditions.  The  technical  elements 
have  been  united  to  the  spontaneous;  imaginative  and  ar- 
tistic composition  is  practised  and  sought  for  in  every 
exercise.  The  ugly  is  simply  not  recognized;  even  in  the 
most  elen^entary  exercise  the  pleasing  is  made  an  impor- 
tant point  to  be  observed.  The  impressional  methods  are 
followed  as  promotive  of  more  individuality  on  the  part  of 
the  children  and  as  capable  of  developing  more  poetic 
feeling.  Froebel  defined  the  world  of  art  as  the  "visible 
revelation  and  expression  of  the  invisible  spirit  of  man.-' 
Here  we  have  the  clew  to  the  spiritualization  of  education. 
The  invisible  spirit  expresses  itself  in  a  visible  revelation. 
Education  is  seen  to  be  this  expression — an  affair  of  con- 
duct, of  character,  rather  than  of  mere  knowledge.  "Get 
the  quality  of  life  right,"  said  Phillips  Brooks,  "and  an 
eternity  of  living  in  the  light  of  God  will  take  care  of  the 
<iuantity." 

The  convictions  regarding  the  new  education  have 
crystallized  into  the  following  expression  from  Miss  Locke: 

1.  Synthesis  is  more  than  analysis;  present  first  the  synthetic  side. 

2.  Thought  is  before  the  form ;  worlc  for  the  thought  first. 

3.  Imagination  includes  memory;  place  it  first. 

4.  The  mass  is  more  important  than  its  details;  locate  size  and 
position  first. 

5.  Surface  includes  outline ;  practise  the  rendering  of  surface  side 
by  side  with  outline. 

6.  Direction  is  more  than  line;  seek  for  the  general  direction  first. 

7.  It  is  feeling  that  vitalizes;  feeling  is  more  than  result;  preserve 
feeling  first,  last,  and  always. 

8.  Expression  by  the  free  hand  must  precede  all  use  of  instruments. 

9.  Characterization,  not  technical  accuracy,  must  be  the  basis  of 
criticism. 

10.  Work  to  give  the  child  confidence  in  himself,  to  put  him  in  pos- 
session of  his  own  natural  powers. 

This  beautiful  condensation  fitly  presents  the  spirit  of  the 
advance  movement. 

No  reference  to  the  present  work  in  Chicago  could  be 
adequate  that  did  not  fitly  present  the  determining  con- 
tribution of  the  philosophic  thought  of  Col.  Francis  W. 
Parker.  To  his  championship  of  the  natural  sciences  and 
history  as  important  factors  in  the  work  of  the  primary 
grades,  their  introduction  into  the  primary  schools  is  due; 
to  his  study  regarding  true  self-government  is  due  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  Delsarte,  in  the  reaction  of 
pantomimic  expression  on  the  mind,  to  the  applied  curricu- 
lum of  moral  training.  Colonel  Parker  is  the  great  psy- 
chologist among  educators.  His  intellectual  breadth,  his 
profound  philosophic  study,  and  his  remarkable  power  of 
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translating  ideal  views  into  practical  application,  are 
potent  factors  in  the  present  development  of  pedagogic 
thought.  The  phases  of  it  shown  in  Chicago  are  as  impor- 
tant in  any  comprehensive  view  of  the  forces  of  the  age  as 
is  the  study  of  social  conditions  and  of  scientific 
progress. 

"The  child  is  a  soul  seeking  manifestation,"  says  Miss 
Locke;  "the  child  is  an  imaginative  being  hovering  in 
regions  of  poetic  rhythm;  the  child  is  a  reservoir  of 
feeling  and  instinct."  Education  is  the  province  of  the 
poet  and  the  painter,  of  the  saint  and  the  seer.  Beauty 
and  love  are  its  handmaids;  sight  and  service  are  its  aims. 
The  measure  of  right  and  truth  and  beauty  is  the  measure 
of  that  true  education  whose  results  are  known  in  the 
spiritualization  of  human  life. 


THE  UTOPIA  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 


BY   B.   O.    FLOWEll. 


Part  I. 


Lon^  before  Professor  Drumniond  hadeliicidated  the  great 
evolutionary  truth  that  the  ascent  of  man  was  marked  by 
the  triumph  of  altruistic  over  egoistic  sentiment,*  Sir 
Thomas  More's  keen  insigiit  and  intellectual  peneiration 
enabled  him  to  see  that  the  highway  upon  which  humanity 
must  pass  to  secure  progress,  felicity  and  true  civilization 
must  be  other  than  the  savage  struggle  for  self  alone 
which  had  controlled  man  in  the  past,  when  the  animal 
overmastered  the  spiritual  in  governmental  as  well  as 
individual  life.  The  central  idea  of  '*Utoi>ia"  is  the  triumph 
of  altruism  over  egoism.  That  8ir  Thomas  ^lore  had  to 
conform,  in  a  way,  to  the  dominant  ideas  of  his  age  in  order 
to  be  taken  with  any  degree  of  seriousness — as,  for  example, 
when  he  makes  the  accomplishment  of  universal  i)rosper- 
ity  and  happiness  tlow  from  the  absolutism  of  King 
Utopus — is  not  surprising,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Though  the  philosopher  liv(»d  in  an  ess(»ntially  savage  age, 
in  which  the  brutal  theory  that  miglit  made  right  was  ac- 
cepted almost  as  a  truism,  and  which  was  i)ermeated  by 
selfishness,  intolerance  and  heartless  disregard  for  the 
weak  and  unfortunate,  he  caught  luminous  glimpses  of 
felicity  to  be  attained  through  the  abolition  of  class  priv- 
ileges and  the  establishment  of  just  conditions.  In  con- 
ceiving that  human  happiness  and  national  prosperity 
could  best  be  i)romoted  by  the  application  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  Sir  Thomas  More  was  as  wise  as  he  was  sympathetic, 
as  scientific  as  he  was  humane,  and  was  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  best  thought  and  latest  discoveries  and  deduc- 
tions of  enlightened  science.  This  great  scientific  truth 
was  grasped  by  More  through  his  rare  prophetic  or 
intuitional  power,  in  a  selfish,  brutal  and  unsc^ntific 
age.  The  central  idea  emphasized  in  **Utopia'-  contains 
the  redemptive  potentiality  for  human  society,  however 
crude  or  wide  of  the  mark  the  work  may  be  in  some  of  the 
details  of  government.  HVhen  we  bear  in  mind  the  condi- 

•  "  The  Ascent  of  Man,"  by  Henry  Drummond,  F.  R.  S. 
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tions  of  the  civilization  of  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  and  «also  remember  tlie  limitations  under 
which  the  English  philosopher  necessarily  labored  in  order 
to  make  his  work  ai)peal  to  his  young  sovereign,  we  shall 
appreciate  how  far  in  advance  of  his  age  was  this  great 
prophet  of  a  higher  civilization,  and  shall  also  understand 
why  at  times  he  halted  and  in  a  degree  conformed  to  the 
monarchical  ideas  and  the  intellectual  limitations  as  well 
as  the  tyranny  of  conventionalism  which  marked  his  tiniel 
Yet,  notwithstanding  these  limitations,  ''Utopia"  was  jn 
spiritsotrueto  the  best  impulses  of  man,  so  in  general  align- 
ment with  the  then  undreamed-of  evolutionary  processes 
of  life  and  society,  that  it  has  not  only  proved  an  inspira- 
tion to  social  reformers  and  humanitarians  from  his  century 
to  the  present  time,  but  to-day  there  are  thousands  where 
heretofore  there  were  tens  who  advocate  the  central  ideas 
he  advanced  as  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  human 
society;  and,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  they  are  borne  out 
by  the  theory  of  evolution,  which  was  at  first  supposed  to 
be  directly  opposed  to  the  altruistic  conception. 

On  the  threshold  of  our  examination  it  will  also  be  in- 
teresting to  note  the  fact  that  for  generations  and  perhaps 
centuries  befoic  Sir  Thomas  More  wrote  "Utopia"  there  had 
existed  in  the  Western  World  a  government  whicli  had  abol- 
ished poverty.  This  unique  civilization  fiourished  in  what 
is  known  to-day  as  Peru,  and  although  less  complex,  and  in 
many  respects  less  advanced  than  the  most  enlighteneil 
European  nations  of  the  age  of  More,  it  was  incomparably 
in  advance  of  the  nations  wliich  surrounded  the  Land  of  the 
Incas,  as  Peru  was  commonlv  termed.  The  concern  which 
this  Western  civilization  exhibited  for  the  welfare  of  its 
children  and  the  many  noble  characteristics  of  its  govern- 
ment, gave  it  a  prestige,  power  and  glory,  despite  its 
crudities  and  objectionable  features,  which  was  not  ap- 
proached by  any  sister  nation,  and  in  various  respects  it 
surpassed  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  of  that  age. 
It  is  true  that  this  civilization  went  down  before  the  mer- 
ciless sword  of  the  Spaniard,  precisely  as  Christian 
Rome  w^ent  down  before  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  or  as 
Poland  succumbed  to  the  savage  fury  of  Russia.  But 
the  facts  which  have  come  to  us  from  Spanish  historians 
are  a  revelation  in  that  they  show  in  a  marked  manner  what 
was  actually  accomplished  by  a  simple  people  in  an  age 
when  the  dream  of  enlightened  cooperation  was  not  yet 
born,  and  when  the  idea  of  the  divine  right  of  rulers  still 
held  the  human  mind  in  thrall. 
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This  strange  and  ancient  civilization,  in  some  respecfs 
80  wise  and  considerate,  was,  as  one  would  naturally  ex- 
pect in  a  rude  a^e,  marred  by  many  bkinishes.  Thus, 
for  example,  in  matters  of  religion  the  ancient  Peruvians, 
like  the  Egyptians  of  old,  believed  their  first  rulers  were 
children  of  the  sun.  They  were  very  dogmatic  in  their 
theological  views,  and,  like  all  dogmatic  religionists,  showed 
scant  toleration  to  those  who,  however  sincere,  differed 
from  them.  Thus  from  the  fragmentary  records  which  have 
come  to  us,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  soul-withering 
spirit  of  persecution,  which  is  so  thoroughly  antagonistic 
to  spiritual  growth  or  intellectual  advancement,  was  present 
in  this  ancient  civilization,  although  in  justice  to  the  Incas 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  even  the  records  of  their  conquerors 
do  not  indicate  that  they  were  so  intolerant  as  the  Chris- 
tian Spaniards  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
A  most  interesting  glimpse  of  this  peculiar  civilization,  as 
gathered  from  the  most  trustworthy  sources,  is  given  in  the 
following  words  by  Clements  Markham  in  an  admirable 
history  of  Peru*: 

In  many  respects  Peru  under  the  Incas  resembled  the  "  Utopia"  of 
Sir  Thomas  More.  .  .  .  Punishments  for  crimes  were  severe  and  inex- 
orably inflicted.  Not  a  spot  of  cultivable  land  was  neglected.  Towns 
and  idllafices  were  built  on  rocky  hills,  cemeteries  were  in  deserts  or  in 
the  sides  of  barren  cliffs,  in  order  that  no  land  might  be  wasted.  Dry 
wastes  were  irrigated*  and  teixaces  were  constructed,  sometimes  a  hun- 
dred deep,  by  the  sides  of  mountains.  The  results  were  commensurate 
with  the  thought  and  skill  expended.  .  .  .  Provision  was  made  to  sup- 
ply all  classes  of  the  people  with  everything  they  required  that  was  not 
produced  by  themselves,  through  a  system  of  colonies  or  mitimaes. 
Inhabitants  of  a  populous  district  were  removed  to  a  less  crowded  one, 
the  comfort  of  all  classes  was  promoted  by  exchange  of  products, 
waste  places  were  made  fertile,  and  political  objects  were  also  secured. 
.  .  .  Under  the  Inca  system  all  who  could  work  were  obliged  to  work, 
all  lived  in  comfort,  and  there  was  ample  provision  for  the  aged,  for 
young  and  children,  and  for  the  sick.  Tillers  of  the  ground  and 
shepherds  received  the  share  of  produce  called  Iluaccha,  and  the  sui- 
plus  went  to  the  mitimses  in  excliange  for  other  products.  All  other 
workers  were  maintained  from  the  share  called  Inca,  including  the 
sovereign  and  his  officers  and  the  army.  ...  So  perfect  was  the  Inca 
organization  that  it  continued  to  work  efficiently,  and  almost  mechan- 
ically, for  some  time  after  the  guiding  heads  had  been  struck  down. 
The  Spanish  conquerors  found  that  when  they  marched  through  the 
districts,  sacking  houses  and  destroying  growing  crops,  the  local  officers 
kept  a  careful  record  of  the  injury  done.  The  accounts  were  then  ex- 
amined and  checked,  and  if  one  district  had  lost  more  than  another,  those 
that  had  suffered  less  made  up  part  of  the  difference,  so  that  the  burden 
might  be  sharod  equally  by  all.  Under  such  a  system  there  could  be 
DO  want,  for  tliought  was  taken  for  the  nourishment  and  comfort  of 
every  croature.    Thero  was  hard  work,  while  provision  was  made  not 
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only  for  rest  but  also  for  recreation.  Tlio  dreams  of  socialists  were 
made  a  reality  in  the  system  which  gi*ew  up  and  flourished  under  the 
rule  of  the  Incas. 

Henrj  Austin,  in  his  thoughtful  work  entitled  "A  Story 
of  Government,"  observes  that  ^*Tlie  Spanish  historians 
record  with  grave  amasemcfit  that  tliey  had  discoi^ered  a  miracu- 
lous land  in  which  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  poor  or  discon- 
tented man,  in  which  ei^erybody  worked,  from  the  emperor  dowfi, 
a  reasonable  length  of  time  at  tasks  fitted  to  their  strength  and 
their  ability;  in  which  the  problem  of  mere  living,  as  it  con- 
fronts us  moderns,  in  our  so-called  civilized  cities,  has  been 
satisfactorily  settled,  in  which  the  average  of  human  happi- 
ness was  large  and  increasing." 

The  facts  disclosed  by  the  civilization  of  ancient  Peru 
have  a  very  special  interest  and  value  in  view  of  the  con- 
temptuous sneers  of  superficial  thinkers  who,  with  grave 
assumptions  of  superior  wisdom,  never  tire  of  asserting  that 
such  a  condition  as  Sir  Thomas  More  depicts  could  never 
exist;  in  reality,  it  did  exist  under  conditions  which  were 
strikingly  similar  to  the  popular  ideals  in  regard  to  ruler- 
ship,  the  rights  of  classes,  and  the  claims  of  theology  which 
marked  the  England  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  well  as  other 
European  nations  of  that  age,  and  from  what  we  can  gather 
from  historians,  who  could  not  be  accused  of  being  partial 
to  the  western  civilization  which  Spanish  soldiers  so 
ruthlessly  and  brutally  destroyed,  a  condition  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  fraternity  prezmled  in  ancient  Peru  unknozvn 
to  any  nation  of  Europe  contcmporanenous  with  the  supremacy 
of  the  government  of  the  Incas. 

With  the  recent  scientific  conceptions  as  to  the  ascent 
of  man  and  the  suggestive  history  of  the  ancient  Peruvians 
in  mind,  we  will  now  consider  the  social  vision  of  England's 
great  philosopher  and  statesman. 

A  great  many  of  the  reforms  which  Sir  Thomas  More 
described  as  being  practised  by  the  Utopians,  and  which 
were  regarded  as  ideal,  visionary  and  absurd  in  his  time, 
and  for  many  generations  after  his  death,  are  now  coming 
into  successful  operation.  Take,  for  example,  universal 
or  compulsory  education,  such  as  prevails  at  present  in 
so  many  states  of  our  republic;  this  was  foreshadowed 
by  More,  as  we  are  told  that  in  Utopia  every  child  received 
a  good  education,  and  thus  ignorance — the  great  cause  of 
lawlessness  and  wretchedness — was  banished.  Again,  the 
general  demand  for  industrial  education,  which  is  gaining 
such  favor  among  thoughtful  and  enlightened  men  and 
women,  prevailed  in  this  island  country.  On  this  point  we 
are  told  that 
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**  Husbandry  is  a  science  common  to  them  all  in  general,  both  men  and 
MTomen,  wherein  they  be  all  expert  and  cunning,  being  instructed  from 
their  youth,  partly  in  tlieir  schools  and  partly  in  the  country  nigh  unto 
the  city,  brought  up,  as  it  were,  in  playing,  not  only  beholding  the  use 
of  it,  but  also  practising  it.  Besides  husbandry  everyone  learned  some 
trade  or  science  as  his  own  special  craft,  such  as  cloth-working  in  wool, 
flax  or  cotton,  or  the  smith's  craft,  or  the  carpenter's  trade." 

We  are  further  told  that  "the  child  is  permitted  to  select 
the  trade  or  science  he  desires  to  master,"  and  "if  he  wishes 
to  perfect  himself  in  two  crafts,  he  is  permitted  to  do  so." 

In  Sir  Thomas  More's  day  the  College  of  Physicians 
was  founded  in  Loudon,  but  the  treatment  of  the  sick  was 
crude  and  often  barbarous,  and  our  modern  methods  would 
have  been  deemed  visionary  indeed.  Yet  the  low  ideals 
and  limited  conceptions  of  his  age  did  not  prevent  the 
author  of  "Utopia"  from  describing  an  enlightened  w^ay 
of  treating  the  sick,  w^hich  our  tortoise-like  civilization  is 
gi*adually  acting  upon.    Thus,  we  are  told  that 

**  First,  and  chiefly,  respect  is  had  to  the  sick  that  be  carried  in  the 
hospitals,  for  in  the  circuit  of  the  city,  a  little  without  the  walls,  they 
have  four  hospitals,  so  large  and  ample  that  they  may  seem  four  little 
towns,  made  thus  commodious  that  the  sick  may  have  a  generous  allow- 
ance of  room  amid  charming  surroundings.  These  hospitals  be  so  well 
appointed  and  with  all  things  necessary  to  health  so  furnished,  and  more- 
over they  have  so  diligent  attention  through  continued  presence  of  skil- 
ful physicians,  that  though  no  man  be  sent  hither  against  his  will,  yet, 
notwithstanding,  there  is  no  sick  person  in  all  the  city  that  had  not 
rather  lie  there  Uian  at  home  in  his  own  house. 

The  persistent  demand  on  the  part  of  organized  labor 
for  a  ten-  or  eight-hour  w^ork-day  was  anticipated  by  Hir 
Thomas  More,  for  in  Utopia  men  worked  but  six  hours  a 
day,  and  are  therefore  "not  wearied  from  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  late  in  the  evening  with  continual  work  like  labor- 
ing and  toiling  beasts."  After  the  six  hours  which  was 
given  daily  to  toil  each  person  was  free  to  enjoy  and  improve 
himself.  Public  lectures  of  various  kinds,  musical  enter- 
tainments, and  halls  where  games  were  played  were  pro- 
vided for  those  who  desired  to  take  advantage  of  these  pur- 
suits for  self-improvement  or  wholesome  recreation.  "For 
it  was  held  by  the  Utopians  that  Ihe  time  which  could  be 
spared  from  the  necessary  occupations  and  affairs  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  citizens  should  enjoy  in  freedom  for 
herein  they  suppose  the  felicity  of  life  to  consist."  The 
six  hours  a  day  we  are  assured  is  ample  for  the  perform- 
ance of  all  necessary  work.  Indeed,  we  are  told  that  "That 
small  time  is  not  only  enough,  but  too  much  for  the  store 
and  abundance  of  all  things  that  be  requisite  either  for  the 
necessities  or  commodities  of  life,"  and  by  way  of  explana- 
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tion  the  author  continues:  "The  which  thing  you  also  shall 
perceive  if  yon  consider  how  great  a  pai't  of  the  people  in 
other  countries  live  idle."  In  Utopia  all  able-bodied  men  and 
women  perform  a  modicum  of  labor  and  all  enjoy  ample 
time  for  self-culture,  for  recreation,  and  for  following  any 
line  of  thought  they  may  fancy.  Agriculture*,  husbandry, 
and  allied  pursuits  are  esteemed  very  highly  throughout 
the  island.  Poultry-raising  is  carried  on  very  extensively 
by  means  of  incubators,  for  we  are  told  that  "they  bring 
up  a  multitude  of  poultry  by  a  marvellous  process,  for  the 
hens  do  not  set  upon  the  eggs,  but  by  keeping  them  in  a  cer- 
tain equal  heat  they  bring  life  into  them." 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  soldiers  were  considered 
among  the  most  honorable  of  men ;  war  was  esteemed  more 
than  legitmate;  it  was  the  pastime  of  kings,  princes,  popes, 
and  mighty  lords,  and  received  the  sanction  of  convention- 
alism; on  the  other  hand,  husbandry  and  other  noble  pur- 
suits which  added  to  the  wealth,  happiness,  and  comfort 
of  society  were  looked  down  upon  with  supreme  contempt. 
Sir  Thomas  More  appreciated  most  keenly  that  war  was 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  survivals  of  the  savage  in 
society  and  that  the  contempt  for  productive  and  ennobling 
trades  and  callings  owed  its  source  to  false  ideals  and 
base  conceptions  of  the  true  grandeur  of  nations;  hence 
he  tells  us  that  the  Utopians  **detest  and  abhor  war"  as 
"a  thing  very  beastly,"  that  "they  count  nothing  so  much 
against  glory  as  glory  gathered  in  war,"  and  though  both 
men  and  women  are  drilled  to  a  limited  extent  in  the 
manual  of  arms  that  they  may  defend  their  fair  domain  in 
case  of  invasion,  they  discourage  war,  and  when  possible 
avoid  the  useless  and  criminal  sheddini:  of  human  blood. 

And  then,  doubtless  foreseeing  the  objections  which 
would  be  advanced  to  the  peace  policy  of  the  Utopians  by 
superficial  persons,  who  would  at  once  exclaim  that  such 
a  policy  would  expose  a  government  to  wrongs  committed 
against  it  without  the  nation  being  able  to  redress  its 
wrongs,  our  author  states  that  when  wrongs  are  perpetrated 
even  against  any  friendly  nation,  the  Utopians  adopt  a  more 
excellent  and  enlightened  method  of  punishment,  provided 
the  lives  of  the  Utopians  and  their  allies  have  not  been 
sacrificed.  In  cases  where  other  n.itions  "by  cunning  or 
guile  defraud"  the  Utopians,  or  "when  violence  be  done 
to  their  bodies,  they  wreak  their  anger  by  abstaining  from 
trading  or  carrying  on  any  friendly  relations  with  the 
offending  nation,  until  satisfaction  or  restitution  is  made." 

If  the  lives  of  any  Utopians  have  been  sacrificed,  the 
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nation  is  quick  to  resent  it,  for  the  citizenship  of  this  coun- 
try is  regarded  as  a  very  sacred  trust,  to  be  protected  at 
all  hazards,  even  by  war  if  that  be  necessary;  but  in  such 
cases  we  are  told,  every  effort  possible  is  made  to  prevent 
the  wholesale  slaughter  of  life,  even  the  lives  of  their 
foes,  for  "they  be  not  only  sorry  but  also  ashamed  to  achieve 
a  victory  with  bloodshed,  counting  it  great  folly  to  buy 
precious  wares  too  dear,  but  they  rejoice  if  they  vanquish 
their  enemies  by  craft,"  and  for  that  act  they  make  a 
general  triumph,  "and  conceiving  the  matter  to  be  manfully 
handled  they  set  up  a  pillar  of  stone  in  the  place  where  they 
have  vanquished  their  enemies  in  token  of  victory,  for 
they  glory  and  boast  that  they  have  played  the  man  indeed, 
because  they  have  overcome  as  no  other  living  creation  but 
man  could  overcome,  that  is  to  say  by  the  might  of  wit, 
for  with  bodily  strength,  bears,  lions,  boars,  wolves,  dogs 
and  other  wild  beasts  do  fight,  and  as  the  most  part  of  them 
do  surpass  man  in  strength  and  fierce  courage." 

We  further  learn  that  it  is  a  settled  policy  with  the 
Utopians  to  kill  as  few  men  as  possible  in  the  event  of  war, 
and  to  visit  their  vengeance  upon  those  who  cause  the 
war  rather  than  upon  the  helpless  persons  who  are  so  reck- 
lessly hurried  to  death  by  their  rulers;  hence  they  offer 
enormous  rewards  to  any  man  who  will  slay  the  prince  or 
the  king  of  the  people  who  war  against  them,  and  also  rich 
rewards  for  the  life  of  all  the  kings  or  princes  or  counsellors 
who  are  directly  responsible  for  the  appeal  to  brute  force. 
As  may  be  supposed  this  procedure  works  most  effectively 
in  deterring  warlike  rulers  from  picking  a  quarrel  with  the 
Utopians. 

The  Utopians,  as  we  have  seen,  "detest  war  and  count 
nothing  so  much  against  glory  as  glory  gotten  in  war." 
These  words,  written  for  the  eyes  of  a  young  king  who  had 
already  squandered  vast  sums  in  reckless  and  disgraceful 
warfare,  and  penned  at  a  time  when  some  of  the  nations 
of  Christendom  were  perpetually  engaged  in  war,  reveal 
the  prophet  soul  who  beheld  a  brighter  and  more  humane 
age  in  the  future,  when  the  true  grandeur  of  nations  would 
be  held  to  consist  in  something  nobler  than  wholesale  mur- 
der. And  these  words  remind  us  of  the  following  noble 
utterance  of  our  illustrious  statesman,  Charles  Sumner: 

But  war  crushes  with  bloody  heel  all  beneficence,  all  happiness,  all 
justice,  all  that  is  God  like  in  man  — suspending:  every  commandment 
of  the  DecalofiTue,  setting;:  at  naught  every  principle  of  the  pospel,  and 
silencing  all  law,  human  as  well  as  divine,  except  only  that  impious 
code  of  its  own,  the  laws  of  war.  ...  And  now,  if  it  be  asked  why,  in 
considering  the  true  grandeur  of  nations,  I  dwell  thus  singly  and  exclu- 
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nvely  on  war,  it  is  because  war  is  utterly  andirreconcilablv inconsistent 
vith  true  greatness.    Thus  far  man  bas  worshipped  in  military  glory  a 
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phantom  idol,  compared  with  which  the  colossal  images  of  ancient 
Babylon  or  modern  Uindostan  are  but  toys;  but  we,  in  this  favored  land 
of  freedom,  in  this  blessed  day  of  light,  are  among  the  idolaters.  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  free.  There  must  be  peace  which  cannot  fail,  and 
other  nations  roust  share  the  great  possession.  For  this  good  must;  we 
labor,  bearing  ever  in  mind  two  special  objects,  complements  of  each 
other:  First,  the  arbitrament  of  war  must  end;  and,  secondly  disarma- 
ment must  begin. 

Casting  our  eyes  over  the  history  of  nations,  with  horror  we  discern 
the  succession  of  murderous  slaughters  by  which  their  progress  is 
marked.  Even  as  the  hunter  follows  the  wild  beast  to  his  lair  by  the 
drops  of  blood  on  the  ground,  so  we  follow  Man,  faint,  weary  stagger- 
ing with  wounds,  through  the  Black  Forest  of  the  past,  which  he  hasjed- 
dened  with  his  gore.  Oh,  let  it  not  be  in  the  future  ages  as  in  those  we 
now  contemplate !  Let  the  grandeur  of  man  be  discerned,  not  in  bloody 
victory  or  ravenous  conquest,  but  in  the  blessings  he  has  secured,  in  the 
good  he  has  accomplished,  in  the  triumphs  of  justice  and  beneficence,  in 
the  establishment  of  perpetual  peace  I  ...  To  this  great  work  let  me 
summon  you.  That  Future,  which  filled  the  lofty  vision  of  sages  and 
bards  in  Greece  and  Rome,  which  was  foretold  by  prophets  and  he|*alded 
by  evangelists,  when  man,  in  happy  isles,  or  in  a  new  paradise,  shall 
confess  the  loveliness  of  peace,  may  you  secure,  if  not  for  yourselves,  at 
least  for  your  children!  Believe  that  you  can  do  it,  and  you  can  do  it. 
The  true  Golden  Age  is  before,  not  behind.  If  man  has  once  been 
driven  from  paradise,  while  an  angel  with  fiaming  sword  forbade  his* re- 
turn, there  is  another  paradise,  even  on  earth,  which  he  may  make  for 
himself,  by  the  cultivation  of  knowledge,  religion,  and  the  kindly  vir- 
tues of  life;  where  the  confusion  of  tongues  shall  be  dissolved  in  the 
union  of  hearts,  and  joyous  nature  borrowing  prolific  charms  from 
prevailing  harmony,  shall  spread  her  lap  with  unimagined  bounty,  and 
there  shall  be  perpetual  jocund  spring,  and  sweet  strains  borne  on  '*  the 
odoriferous  wing  of  gentle  gales,^^  through  valleys  of  delight  more 
pleasant  than  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  richer  than  the  Garden  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  with  no  dragon  to  guard  its  golden  fruit. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  L 

Upon  the  southwest  corner  of  a  certain  street  in  a  certain 
city  in  a  certain  country,  a  certain  number  of  years  ago, 
stQod.  a  certiain  stone  building  which  would  give  the  be- 
holder a  certain  conviction  that  it  had  been  built  for  a 
certain  purpose  and  was  then  occupied  for  a  certain  other 
very  decidedly  different  purpose.  Indeed  there  could  be  no 
mistake  that  this  very  building  had  been  erected  and 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  by  some  certain  devout 
apostles  of  some  certain  creed,  for  over  the  archway  of  the 
main  entrance  were  the  words,  **The  Lord  is  in  His  Holy 
Temple." 

There  were  ami)le  grounds  about  it,  showing  that  at  the 
time  of  the  erection  land  in  this  city  had  not  been  so 
yijuable  as  at  the  time  our  story  opens,  nor  could  the 
owners  then  have  dreamed  of  its  prospective  value,  else 
they  would  not  have  parted  from  it  at  the  time  they  did. 
But  their  flock  had  grown  into  a  vast  and  wealthy  con- 
gregation and  they  had  sold  at  public  auction  this  Holy 
Temple  to  the  highest  bidder,  believing  they  could  take 
their  Lord  along  with  them  and  establish  Him  in  a  location 
more  suitable  to  their  increased  wealth  and  influence. 
Although  the  organ  was  the  very  best  in  the  city  it  was 
announced  that  it  would  be  sold  in  the  building,  the 
bell  in  the  belfry,  all  just  as  it  was,  and  the  auctioneer 
cried  out,  "going,  going,  gonc,^^  at  a  round  sum,  the  pur- 
chaser proving  to  be  a  strange,  whitehaired  man  w^ho 
might  be  a  priest,  a  layman,  a  missionary  or  a  theatro 
manager.  Nobody  knew,  nobody  cared — because  he  had 
every  dollar  ready  to  pay  cash  down  for  his  purchase. 
He  was  a  shrewd  one,  it  seemed,  for  he  required  abstracts 
down  to  the  government  title.  True,  some  inquiring  minds 
speculated  upon  the  object  of  the  purchase,  but  when  the 
sale  was  perfected  the  purchaser  gave  such  persons  to 
understand  that  he  had  bought  without  stipulation  as  to 
its  use  or  occupation,  and  that  said  deed  of  sale  and  pur- 
chase gave  him  the  privilege  of  using  it  as  he  chose. 
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As  time  passed  on  curiosity  died  out  and  the  grant- 
ors had  their  minds  engrossed  in  the  planning  and 
erection  of  something  worthy  the  tenets  of  their  faith, 
to  all  of  which  the  present  owner  of  the  Temple  was 
oblivious,  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of  one  of  them. 
But  he  was  not  idle.  The  pews  were  removed,  the  carpets 
were  taken  up,  and  the  beautiful  hard  polished  wood  of  the 
pews  was  formed  into  an  elegant  floor.  The  carpets  in 
rooms  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  were  similarly  removed 
and  polished  hardwood  floors  replaced  them.  And  the 
morning  sun  poured  his  beams  through  the  stained  glas» 
windows  into  the  bare,  forsaken  Temple.  Below  was  a 
large  basement  where  the  Sabbath  school  had  once  met. 
It  was  similarly  robbed  of  its  long  wooden  seats  and  the 
walls  were  freshly  painted  by  workmen  who  seemed  to  be 
foreign  and  to  understand  that  they  were  well  paid  to  do  a 
thing  silently,  thoroughly  and  speedily.  New  heating 
apparatus  was  put  in  and  electric  lights  were  added  to  the 
gas-fixtures. 

When  all  was  in  readiness  drays  stopped  at  the  door 
and  box  after  box,  huge  in  dimensions  and  heavy  in  weight, 
was  delivered.  Perhaps  no  work  ever  was  done  so  noise- 
lessly before.  Perhaps  the  workmen  were  superstitious 
in  thus  erasing  from  the  Temple  all  traces  of  the  original 
purpose  of  its  construction.  The  instigator  of  the  change  was 
there  when  they  arose  from  their  couches  in  the  gallery  and 
ate  their  breakfast  which  had  been  sent  thev  knew  not  from 
whence,  but  only  that  it  was  good;  and  then  he  stayed, 
silently  moving  here  and  there,  opening  this  box,  directing 
the  position  of  that,  all  of  which  was  done  without  marring 
the  polished  floor.  If  their  curiosity  was  aroused  as  to 
what  those  boxes  contained  they  must  have  suffered  much 
until  it  was  gratified,  for  they  dared  not  ask. 

One  morning  they  were  ordered  to  open  the  boxes  in  the 
east  room,  and  when  they  had  done  so  they  wave  amazed 
to  see  that  they  contained  only  large  handsome  French  plate 
glass  mirrors,  one  of  which  they  were  ordered  to  place  on 
each  of  the  four  walls.  Then  they  were  directed  to  the 
west  room  where  the  walls  were  adorned  in  similar  man- 
ner. Going  thence  to  the  main  building  they  opened  all 
the  boxes;  mirrors,  statuary,  oriental  rugs  and  rich  hang- 
ings of  purple,  scarlet,  blue,  white  and  gtld,  and  tables 
of  onyx  and  richly  carved  woods  were  taken  therefrom. 
Here  they  worked  until  the  whole  pl^ce  was  transformed 
into  a  dream  under  the  owner's  silent  guidance.  His  hand- 
some face  framed  in  its  snowy  hair  might  have  proclaimed 
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him  to  a  superstitions  mind  an  Eros  creating  an  enchanted 
palace  with  a  holy  shrine  for  some  ideal  goddess.  Es- 
pecially did  this  seem  true  when  they  had  finished  decorat- 
ing the  pulpit.  There  was  something  priestly  and  grand 
about  it.  Indeed  never  before  had  the  interior  of  this 
building  looked  so  like  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  great 
God  of  Love. 

On  either  side  of  the  pulpit  were  large  airy  rooms  built 
for  studies,  and  these  were  alike  adorned  with  mirrors. 
cabinets,  tables,  couches  and  easy  chairs.  The  railing 
-of  the  gallery  had  all  been  repolished.  The  arched  dome 
was  changed  to  heavenly  blue  with  golden  stars  and  angel 
faces  gleaming  through  the  misty  clouds  above  the  chan- 
cel. Strewn  here  and  there  were  statues  and  tables;  look- 
ihg  down  from  the  gallery  into  the  auditorium  the  whole 
took  on  a  bewildering,  real,  yet  unreal,  appearance.  Silence 
and  solitude  in  their  most  attractive  forms  were  here. 
The  tumultuous  world  seemed  no  more ;  its  noise,  its  bustle, 
its  hurry-scurry,  its  street  noises  and  street  cries  were 
all  gone,  shut  out  by  the  massive  walls;  but  there  was  a 
real  presence  here — a  possibility  of  something  never  seen 
or  felt  before;  a  great  Spirit  seemed  to  breathe  peace 
upon  the  place. 

As  the  workmen  took  their  leave,  out  through  the  main 
door  whose  archway  was  guarded  by  heavy  iron  gates  with 
bolts  and  bars,  they  felt  that  they  had  taken  part  in  pre- 
paring a  holy  place;  but  what  new  sect  or  creed  would 
occupy  that  place  was  unknown  to  them,  nor  did  they  re- 
main in  the  city  to  discover,  but  were  apparently  bent  upon 
leaving  it  by  the  very  first  steamship;  and  thus  shut  out 
from  the  world  it  was  hardly  possible  that  curious  eyes 
would  ever  again  see  those  beauties.  Fountains  plashing 
merrily  like  dropping  pearls  kept  time  to  the  soft  music  of 
sweet-toned  music  boxes  among  rich  palms  and  plants  and 
vines  and  flowers,  which  were  brought  in  by  florists  and 
placed  where  the  owner  directed  them,  until  the  whole  place 
breathed  the  fragrance  of  their  exuding  love  and  life.  Then 
he  stood  with  bare  head  in  the  fading  light  and  pronounced 
it  finished  for  its  purpose. 

CHAPTER  n. 

He  turned  on  the  electric  light  when  the  shadows  had 
fallen  too  deep  for  him  to  survey  his  surroundings,  and  the 
effect  was  more  fairylike  and  bewildering  than  before. 
It  was  autumn  and  growing  chill  outside.    Had  he  not  once 
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Of  twice  consulted  his  watch  one  might  have  deemed  him 
utterly  indifferent  as  to  time,  but  this  one  act  proclaimed 
him  a  real,  living  man.  and  not  some  enchanted  being  stroll- 
inj?  here  among  the  beautiful  things  he  had  strewn  with 
such  prodigality  about  him.  The  soft,  measured  step,  his 
hands  folded  behind  him,  indicated  no  abstraction.  He 
was  very  sensible  of  his  surroundings,  for  ever  and  anon 
he  paused  and  bent  his  head  above  a  flower  as  if  to 
inhale  its  fragrance.  But  surely  he  was  waiting  for  some- 
body! The  thick  walls  shut  out  sound  completely  but 
at  last  he  put  on  his  hat  and  approached  the  door,  nor 
did  he  remain  long  outside.  He  returned  accompanied  by 
two  women  and  a  man.  They  laid  off  their  wraps  in  one 
of  the  ante  rooms  and  then  followed  him  into  the  main 
building.  An  exclamation  of  surprised  delight  fell  involun- 
tarily from  their  lips  as  the  view  burst  upon  them,  for  the 
Temple  was  of  no  mean  proportions  and  was  worthy  its 
name  from  base  to  dome. 

**0h  father!  are  we  really  going  to  live  in  this  lovely 
place?" 

"Yes,  my  child.  I  am  happy  if  it  pleases  you  as  it  does 
me." 

'^Father,  it  is  like  a  dream!" 

As  the  girl  strolled  down  the  long  avenue  of  palms  and 
statues  she  seemed  one  of  them  just  awakened  to  sentient 
life.  She  ascended  the  pulpit,  with  its  rich  hangings,  and 
stood  silently  gazing  down  the  long  vista.  Raising  his 
eyes  her  father  looked  upon  her,  and  never  had  her  beauty 
struck  him  so  forcibly  as  now.  In  attitude  and  aspect  she 
was  a  goddess  or  a  saint. 

They  were  led  to  the  organ  gallery,  whence  they  got  a  new 
view  of  the  scene  beneath,  which  lay  like  an  enchanted  sea 
whose  waters  had  yielded  up  her  treasures  and  then 
silently  sunk  back  into  earth  again. 

Suddenly  a  long,  sweet,  full  tone  trembled  upon  the 
silence  as  if  it  would  fain  express  its  wondrous  joy. 
It  was  the  grand  old  diapason  of  the  organ  which  Ruby 
struck.    As  it  floated  and  died  away  the  father  quoted: 

"  Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.** 

Descending  arm  in  arm,  followed  by  the  elder  couple,  they 
entered  the  boudoir  on  the  east. 

"Ah,  father!  Here  I  could  never  wear  a  cloud  on  my  face 
without  seeing  how  it  disfigured  me,"  «aid  Ruby,  alluding 
to  the  mirrors. 
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"No,  but  with  their  aid  can  we  learn  to  see  ourselves  as 
others  see  us?'' 

**1  do  not  know,  father,  and  yet, — I  feel  secure  in  the 
thought  that  you  see  me  as  1  am;  and  that  I  see  you  only 
to  love  you  more  each  day.  How  white  you  grow!  Really 
your  hand  is  almost  transparent." 

They  stood  before  one  of  the  mirrors  and  others  retiected 
them  full  length  on  every  side,  iieside  an  ordiimry  person 
the  father  would  have  appeared  deadly  pale;  but  the  pure 
dazzling  whiteness  of  his  daughter's  face  and  brow,  the 
alabaster  white  hands  in  which  she  clasped  his  own,  made 
him  appear  only  as  he  was.  Standing  here  together  she 
seemed  intently  studying  their  rellected  faces,  and  her  golden 
head  beside  his  of  silver  looked  like  sunlight  upon  the 
snow.  The  fresh  young  face,  mobile  and  intense,  with  its 
starry  eyes,  saw  something  more  beautiful  in  the  one  be- 
side it — the  spirit  rising  up,  rejecting,  day  by  day,  the 
material  body;  and  never,  oh  never,  had  it  said  so  plainly 
to  her,  Soon  you  will  stand  here  alone! 

"Of  what  are  you  thinking,  my  child?'* 

"How  spiritual  your  face  has  grown!  How  almost  en- 
tirely it  has  thrown  off  all  human  imperfection!  And  a 
thought  occured  to  me,  father,  that  my  great  enemy  is  very 
near  at  hand." 

"Ah,  child,  can  I  never  teach  you  that  death  means  life, 
and  life  death?  It  is  nothing  to  die,  only  a  change,  so  that 
the  material  eye  no  longer  beholds  us.  Death  is  resurrec- 
ticm,  child.  Our  spirits  are  prisoners  here  in  the  material 
bodies  which  serve  as  ])rison  walls.  Death,  our  best  friend, 
unbars  the  door." 

"Father,  conhl  I  always  keep  the  grand  idea  with  me, 
could  I  live  and  do  my  duty,  when  these  material  eyes 
could  no  longer  see  you?"  she  said  trembling. 

"Hast  thou  seen  thy  God,  save  in  His  blessings,  in  this 
faint  reflection  of  His  love  in  me,  and  dost  thou  not  adore 
His  holy  name?  Must  thou  see  the  sun  to  know  that  he  is 
there  even  when  the  clouds  obscure  his  light?  Must  thou 
see  thine  own  soul  ere  thou.believest  thou  hast  one,  child?" 

"No,  father,  no!"  she  answered  softly. 

"Thou  canst  see  only  natural  things  with  those  natural 
eyes.  Thy  spirit  hath  spiritual  eyes,  and  thou  shalt  see 
me  even  though  this  earthly  body  be  buried  in  the  ground, 
when  those  spiritual  eyes  are  opened,  as  I  pray  they 
shall  be." 

W\\ory  they  entered  the  chapel  the  factotum,  Mrs.  Goode, 

assisted  by  ber  husband,  had  prepared  the  evening  meal. 
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Two  spotless  tables  were  spread  alike  with  silver,  china 
and  crystal.  It  was  a  simple  repast  of  bread,  butter,  fruit 
and  milk,  the  elders  having  chocolate  instead.  The  father 
and  daughter,  and  husband  and  wife,  appeared  to  sit  at 
separate  tables  more  from  convenience  and  freedom  than 
from  any  feeling  of  separation  by  birth  or  position.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  journey,  which  Ruby  de- 
scribed to  her  father,  telling  him  some  of  the  thoughts  she 
had  entertained — the  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sensations 
they  had  produced — saying: 

^'Father,  I  wonder  how  a  person  reasons  who  believes 
his  thoughts  to  be  creations  of  his  own  brain,  and  believes 
himself  to  be  responsible  for  the  bad  ones  or  worthy  of 
creating  the  good  ones?" 

*'They  are  not  happy  people,  my  child,  as  I  can  affirm  from 
sad  experience.  I  once  believed  those  things,  and  took 
great  credit  to  myself  when  a  noble  suggestion  was  made 
to  me,  and  grew  correspondingly  degraded  in  my  own 
estimation  when  dark  suggestions  clouded  my  brain  and 
filled  me  with  hatred  and  revenge." 

"You  had  not  learned,  then,  father,  what  you  have  always 
taught  me;  that  we  are  only  receptacles — receivers  of  good 
or  evil;  that  thoughts  are  suggestions  from  good  or  bad 
spirits  and  are  not  ours  until  we  appropriate  them  and  make 
use  of  them;  then  they  are  ours,  but  not  until  then.  Am 
I  right?" 

"Yes,  my  child,  quite  right." 

"Then,  father,  there  would  be  no  evil  if  we  should  re- 
ject all  evil  suggestions  and  not  entertain  them  as  our 
guests  till  they  lodge  with  us  long  enough  to  become  our 
own." 

"Only  our  hereditary  evils,  my  child,"  he  said,  following 
her  with  interest  and  smiling. 

"O  father!  I  wish,  I  do  n'ish  there  was  no  hereditary  evil! 
How  good  then  people  might  become!  But,  father,  if  the 
soul  comes  from  the  father  I  believe  I  have  a  pure  one; 
you  must  feel  glad  of  that?" 

A  shade  like  the  passing  of  a  dark-winged  bird  for  a 
moment  clouded  his  face. 

"I  was  not  always  grounded  in  the  faith  T  have  taught 
you.  I  had  evils  appropriated  by  myself,  evils  inherited 
from  my  ancestors,  but  there  was,  thank  God !  enough  of  the 
remains  of  good  for  the  Lord  to  find  a  place  where  He  could 
lav  His  head  within  me." 

Now  that  her  mind  was  upon  this  subject  she  would 
have  chosen  to  penetrate  it  more  deeply;  a  desire  that  often 
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came  upon  her  with  great  force.  She  would  have  asked 
if  her  mother  had  been  so  good  a  woman  as  he  was  a  man. 
But,  as  if  he  felt  the  sphere  around  her  changing,  and 
cognized  its  cause,  a  silence  for  the  first  moment  fell 
upon  them. 

^'Religion,  father,"  she  said  at  length,  softly,  "is  the 
nourishment  of  the  intellectual  man,  faith  of  the  spiritual, 
and  good  works  of  the  celestial  man." 

"Yes,  religion,  true  religion,  harmonizes  science  and 
philosophy;  a  false  religion  is  a  sort  of  mania  more  dan- 
gerous than  anything  on  earth.  For  Christitins  in  Chris- 
tian lands  to  worship  a  false  God  is  a  dreadful  thing,  and 
to  worship  with  a  false  conception  of  God  is  to  worship  a 
false  God;  far  better  to  be  heathen  in  the  darkness  of 
ignorance,  for  then  they  are  in  the  blessedness  of  inno- 
cence." 

And  now  they  rose  after  a  silent  return  of  thanks  and 
went  into  the  Temple. 

"Everything  except  the  plants,  father,  is  familiar,"  she 
sjiid  as  they  again  walked  arm  in  arm,  "for  they  were  all  in 
our  own  home,  but  how  different  the  effect  in  this  great  Tem- 
ple with  its  softened  light,  its  arched  dome,  its  white 
columns.  And  yonder  pulpit!  If  you  take  pupils  how 
grand  to  make  their  trial  orations  standing  there.  It  will 
give  them  inspiration.  I  am  going  to  try  it  myself,  father, 
just  to  learn  the  effect  of  my  voice.  You  shall  play  the  or- 
gan, or  Mr  Goode  shall  do  it,  and  we  can  sing, — shall  we 
not?  O  father:  I  feel  here  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  words, 
*The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you.^  I  could  live  here 
always,  father,  and  be  happy." 

"Not  so,  my  child,  there  would  be  no  progression.  But 
it  is  a  sweet  place  in  which  to  dwell  together  when  we 
n»turn  from  our  journeyings.  Tomorrow,  child,  I  shall 
tell  you  why  T  purchased  it.  When  in  the  world  we  mortals 
must  be  of  the  world,  and  my  child  must  know  all  I  do  and 
why  I  do  it.  But  it  grows  late;  we  shall  say  goodnight 
here."  And  without  another  word  they  knelt  down  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  Temple  and  in  unison  repeated  a  simple 
prayer,  that  prayer  of  all  prayers,  and  then  silently  kissed 
each  other  goodnight. 

CHAPTER  m. 

Ruby  woke  at  seven,  at  first  scarcely  conscious  that  she 
was  not  dreaming  still  of  li\nng  in  some  enchanted  spot. 
But  her  image  reflected  in  the  mirror  greeted  her  with  a 
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calm  expression  and  recalled  her  surroundings.  She  smiled 
and  it  smiled  again.  She  clasped  her  hands  and  straight- 
way it  seemed  absorbed  in  silent  prayer. 

•*As  we  do  80  we  become,"  and  the  silent  lips  in  the  mirror 
moved  as  she  spoke. 

Looking  quietly  into  the  pictured  face  she  addressed  her 
words  to  it: 

**0  silent  yet  powerful  monitor!  Turn  where  I  will 
I  see  thee  still!  Do  I  see  thy  face  darken,  I  know  my  own 
is  clouded.  Dost  thou  rear  thy  little  head  in  sudden  pride 
at  some  vain  thought,  I  know  whom  thou  dost  imitate. 
Dost  thou  bend  awkwardly,  or  heedlessly  dash  thy  foot 
along,  I  know  who  does  the  same.  Then,  to  make  thee  a 
pleasant  picture  to  look  upon,  a  sweet  companion  to  be 
ever  near  me  and  keep  me  company,  I  know  whose  heart  I 
must  keep  fresh  and  ])ure.*' 

A  robe  of  soft  white  cashmere  was  quickly  donned;  for 
Ruby  had  nothing  about  her  of  the  lagging  so  conspicuous 
in  the  morning  preparations  of  the  dull,  material  girl  of  to- 
day. She  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  and  sat  for  som«» 
minutes  afterwards  with  closed  eyes  in  quiet  self-com- 
munion. An  hour  later  she  joined  her  father  who  sat  in 
his  study  in  an  arm-chair  wearing  a  comfortable  dressing 
gown  and  sli])pers.  A  round  table  spread  with  breakfast 
service  showed  that  Mrs.  Goode  was  already  astir.  Again 
the  simple,  frugal  meal  might  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  an  epicure  as  the  old  lady  with  her  white  neckerchief 
and  broad  flaring  cap  distributed  toast,  eggs,  and  chocolate, 
and  later  served  light  brown  cakes  and  honey. 

^•Did  you  rest  well,  father?'-  asked  Ruby,  as  she  poured 
his  chocolate. 

*^^ery  well  indeed,  my  child;  and  your  face  indicates  a 
peaceful  and  healthful  repose." 

**0h!  yes,  one  long  delicious  dream,  to  aw^ake  and  find  it 
all  realitv." 

After  a  pleasant  breakfast  her  father  proposed  a  walk. 
Ruby  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  pin  on  her  hat  and  veil — for 
she  never  walked  out  unveiled — and  to  throw  about  her  a 
long  graceful  wrap  which  completely  hid  her  peculiar  dress 
which  might  have  attracted  attention,  a  thing  which  her 
father  had  always  taught  her  to  avoid.  People,  old  and 
young,  male  and  female,  stared  at  him  with  his  white  face 
and  hair,  his  erect  carriage,  and  that  delicate  spiritual 
countenance  which  startled  every  beholder. 

"How  great  this  Xew  World  is,  father!  How  immense! 
— the  Old  World  magnified  many  times.    No  wonder  these 
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Americans  are  so  bold  and  free.  Already  I  feel  glad  to 
identify  myself  with  them.  I  was  very  young  when  yoii 
brought  me  with  you  on  your  first  tour  of  lectures.  How 
coidially  we  were  received!  I  wished  then  we  might  re- 
main here.  But  like  all  other  wishes  I  have  made  it  has  at 
last  come  to  pass.  Do  you  know,  father,  I  never  had  a  wish 
in  all  my  life  that  was  not,  sooner  or  later,  gratified?'' 

"That  is  pleasant  for  me  to  know,-'  he  said,  looking  lov- 
ingly into  her  face.  The  veil  that  shaded  it  from  the  com- 
mon gaze  was  slightly  drawn  from  the  side  next  to  him, 
so  that  occasionally  thev  could  look  into  each  other's 
eyes. 

He  felt  a  moment  afterwards  that  she  would  like  to 
modify  her  specH'h;  and  she  came  near  saying,  ''cz'cry  unsli 
but  one,  father,"  but  the  words  r(»fused  to  come;  and  as  she 
silently  pondered  it  she  felt  that  when  it  was  best  for  her, 
it,  too,  would  be  gratified. 

So  she  chatted  away  again  about  America — its  wealthand 
beautiful  scenerv  and  its  climate;  the  sunnv  South  in  win- 
ter,  the  North  or  East  in  summer,  the  lak(»s  and  mountains. 

After  an  hour  or  so  they  found  thcnn selves  again  at 
home,  and  once  seated  in  his  study  her  father  turned  to 
her  and  said : 

'*Y()U  are  quite  old  enough  now,  my  child,  to  learn  some- 
thing of  practical  business.  I  have  endeavored  to  tea<'h 
you    nothing   that    was   not    reaisonable    and    ])racticable. 

When  I  decidiHl  to  move  from  L I  bethought  me  where 

1  could  invest  mv  monev.  This  will  b(»  a  great  citv  somi» 
dav.  Commerciallv  it  is  most  favorablv  situated,  and  aftcM* 
looking  thoroughly  into  the  laws  which  govern  this  country 
I  decided  to  lay  out  all  1  could  spare  rigiit  here.  W«* 
wanted  a  home.  To  buy  ouo  in  a  good  neighborhood  would 
have  cost  as  mu<-h  as  I  gav(»  for  this  building,  and  as  years 
passed  there  would  be  very  little  increase  in  the  value 
of  a  dwelling.  This  will,  in  course  of  years,  make  a  fin(* 
business  block,  when  the  value  will  be  vi^ry  largely  and 
rapidly  enhanced.  I  figured  that  w(»  could  make  our  hom»» 
here  for  some  years,  as  there  are  many  charming  features 
about  it,  while  it  grows  in  value." 

"I  see,  father,  and  a  lovelier  place  in  which  to  live  could 
not  have  been  sel(»cted.'' 

"Now  I  have  a  few  thousands  that  I  want  to  invest 
safely,  and  believing  that  unimproved  lands  would  be  the 
surest  T  have  looked  about  and  found  just  what  T  want. 
Tt  can  be  purchased  very  reascmably.  in  fact  c]u\nply,  now. 
Indeed  the  owner  says  it  is  practically   useless   to  him, 
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being  broken  and  hilly,  with  lakes  and  ponds.  It  is  too  far 
from  the  city,  he  says,  to  grade,  and  is  not  fit  for  cultiva- 
tion; but  if  I  live  I  will  show  him  some  day  the  object 
of  its  purchase.  He  can  use  the  money  I  shall  pay  him  to 
his  advantage  now,  while  I  can  use  the  land  to  the  advan- 
tage of  others  and  the  city,  as  well  as  to  ourselves,  in 
years  to  come.  Does  my  Kuby  catch  father's  business 
ideas  as  readily  as  she  does  his  legal  ones?" 

**Quite,  father.  I  want  to  learn  everything  that  is  useful. 
It  will  help  me  to  help  others  who  have  not  such  opportuni- 
ties to  learn." 

**Quite  right,  my  dear.  Useful  knowledge  is  all  that  is 
worthy  of  the  name.  Then,  too,  should  I  be  called  away, 
my  child  will  know  how  to  manage  what  she  has,  to  use 
it  and  do  good  with  it." 

*'That  I  shall,  father,  believing  always  that  you  see  me 
and  love  me  and  guide  me." 

"I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  do  anything  here.  If  I  have 
no  pupils  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  unreasonable  and  teach  you 
too  much,"  he  said,  smiling. 

"No  danger  of  that,  father.  I  drink  in  only  wholesome 
truth  in  theology,  law,  literature  and  science  from  you. 
I  never  grow  weary.  It  would  be  a  great  pity,  though, 
if  you  should  not  have  pupils,  because  somebody  is  losing 
so  much.  This  training  of  voice  and  action  is  needed 
everywhere,  on  the  stage  and  in  the  pulpit." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  greatly  needed  art,  and  the  only  road  to 
great  success,  if  the  votaries  of  oratory  could  only  realize 
it.  Many  a  grand  mental  effort  has  fallen  into  oblivion 
just  because  there  was  no  cunning  in  the  voice,  no  pleading 
in  the  action,  to  carry  it  home  to  its  auditors." 

It  would  be  a  revelation  to  the  spoiled  beauty  of  fashion 
to  see  this  lovely  young  creature  listening  with  such  atten- 
tion to  lessons  in  plain  business  investments  that  looked 
forward  to  wealth — wealth  to  use  for  the  good  of  others — 
and  not  the  planning  of  robes  and  the  ])urchase  of  jewels; 
and  yet  this  young  lady  possess(*d  a  few  rare  ones  in  her 
own  name.  H(»r  father  had  taught  her  their  spiritual 
meaning  and  told  her  that  she  should  strive  to  wear  them 
worthily. 

Had  she  again  hoped  that  in  this  interview  he  would 
tell  }wr  tho  atorv  which  ofttim(»s  secMUt^d  to  tremble  on  his 
lips  but  could  find  no  utterance,  that  perhaps  he  felt  ques- 
tioned bv  her  ev(  s  which  like  two  sinless  souls  asked  of  him 
why  life  was  so  different  to  him  and  her  from  what  it  might 
have  been?    Where  was  that  other,  that  link  which,  broken. 
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left  those  two  apart,  separate,  and  yet  of  the  same  chain, 
the  first  and  the  hist?  Where  was,  who  was,  that  second? 
Why  had  she  never  been  taught  anything  about  a  sainted 
mother  in  heaven,  and  all  of  the  beautiful  things  which  songs 
said  of  those  mothers?  She  had  read  books  to  learn  more 
of  them;  but  Dickens'  Cleopatra  and  the  Old  fc!^oldier,  Adam 
Bede's  fretful,  exasperating  mother,  liecky  Sharp  as  a 
mother,  and  numerous  others,  all  of  a  like  character,  con- 
vmced  her  that  there  was  something  yet  to  be  understood 
and  reconciled  between  the  two,  those  said  and  sung  and 
many  of  the  real  flesh-and-blood  mothers  of  to-day. 

After  luncheon  Mr.  (loode  ordered  the  carriage,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  invited  him  and  his  wife  to  accompany  himself 
and  daughter  on  the  drive.  And  here  we  may  observe 
these  worthy  people.  Mr.  Goode,  as  he  sat  beside  his  wife, 
appeared  three  years  h(»r  senior,  or  about  fifty.  He  was 
strong  and  muscular,  with  a  good,  i)leasant  face,  and  was 
evidently  a  man  of  some  education.  Lie  was  an  intuitive 
musician. 

Mrs.  Goode,  whom  Kuby  lovingly  called  **Goodie,''  was  a 
fair,  round,  rosy,  good-natured  matron,  a  tritle  too  slilT 
perhaps  to  show  her  loving  qualiti(»s  to  the  casual  ob- 
server, but  just  now,  with  Trueman  beside  her,  and  Ruby 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  facing  her,  aside  from  a  few  neckerchiefs 
and  a  square  box,  Mrs.  (lOode  positively  carried  her  whole 
world  with  her,  and  was  therefore  a  p(^aceful,  happy 
woman,  a  true  type  of  those  worthy  English  people  whose 
characters  the  great  Dickens  drew  so  tenderly  and  taught 
every  English-speaking  reader  to  love. 

An  hour's  drive  brought  them  to  the  spot  indicated. 
They  had  left  the  smoke  of  the  city  b(»hind  and  driven  in 
the  direction  which  would  soon(»st  take  them  from  its  great 
pulsing  heart.  They  drove  upon  a  hill  and  from  thence*  sur- 
veyed the  surroundings.  Far  to  the  east  rose  the  smokt*  of 
the  great  city,  and  at  intervals  lay  gardens  and  small  farms. 
They  all  agr(»ed  upon  the  admirable  location;  and  when  they 
returned  thev  found  the  owner  at  his  office  in  the  citv 
and  the  sale  was  perfected.  The  notary,  who  was  also 
familiar  with  the  tract,  looked  rather  deprecatingly  at  the 
white-haired  grantee  as  if  he  thought  he  would  bettt^r 
have  kept  his  money  for  the  young  lady  who  would  doubt- 
less be  an  orphan  soon. 

"Come  into  the  study,  Goode,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone  after 
tea,  which  meant,  of  course,  to  bring  Mrs.  Goode. 

They  found  Mr.  Gladstone  at  a  table  with  papers,  pen, 
ink  and  pencil. 
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"I  want  to  show  you  why  I  bought  this  land.  Come 
here,  Ruby,  Mrs.  Goode,  look.  This  is  the  city,"  he  said 
pointing  to  a  plat.  '*It  is  growing  like  a  healthy  baby. 
It  will  not  cross  the  river  for  that  is  impracticable;  it 
has  gone  far  enough  in  this  direction ;  it  cannot  go  further 
here  for  every  foot  of  ground  is  leasehold  or  disputed  title. 
Now  it  is  bound  to  go  somewhere  and  I  am  sure  that  it  will 
go  west  the  most  rapidly.  It  may  take  years,  say  twenty 
(I  don't  believe  it),  but  even  then  Ruby  will  be  only  thirty- 
eight.  Remote  from  the  city,  the  taxes  will  be  limited  until 
its  value  increases.  Unimproved,  there  are  no  repairs  to 
be  made,  and  after  all  I  have  taken  less  risk  in  thus  burying 
my  talent  in  the  earth  than  you  think,"  he  said,  looking 
at  the  grave  face  of  Trueman  Goode,  whose  gray  eyes  took 
in  the  plat  but  whose  face  still  wore  an  expression  of 
doubt. 

**Xow,  I  w^ant  Ruby  to  keep  her  eyes  open  when  mine 
are  closed,  and  watch  the  needs  of  the  people  and  turn  this 
into  a  great  public  benefit.  Not  that  I  mean  a  charity  affair 
except  so*far  as  downright  love  and  good  and  progress  go. 
She  must  sell  her  land  but  make  it  something  worthy  of 
both  heart  and  brain. 

"Again,  while  we  are  here  together,  I  want  to  explain 
that  all   my  worldly  affairs  are  in   such    condition   that 

should  I  die  at  anv  moment  no  trouble  can  come  to  anv 

•  * 

of  3-ou,  provided  you,  Trueman,  Mrs.  Goode  and  Ruby 
adhere  to  my  instructions  and  sacredly  keep  certain 
promises." 

They  all  agreed. 

"There  is  money  enough  in  the  Bank  of  England  to 
pay  taxes  on  this  building  and  ground,  and  on  this  land, 
and  to  keep  you  all  comfortably.  Beware  of  clianging 
your  mode  of  living,  for  then  you  venture  upon  a  perilous 
and  unknown  sea.  Mrs.  Goode  knows  to  within  a  pound 
sterling  what  it  takes  to  keep  the  house  for  a  year.  These 
are  tax  receipts  and  you  see  what  the  amounts  are.  My 
life  is  insured  for  sufficient  to  support  Ruby  and  enable  her 
to  hold  this  property  until  such  time  as  it  will  be  proper 
to  sell  it.  Ruby  in  my  testament  is  my  sole  heir.  There 
is  no  other  person  on  earth  who  has  any  right  or  claim 
upon  me."  He  trembled  visibly,  but  looked  firmly  into  the 
face  of  one  and  then  the  other.  "Trueman  Goode,  you  and 
your  wife  know  this;  if  ever  any  one  else  makes  the  claim 
or  asserts  the  right  I  now  deny,  prove  to  my  child  that  her 
father  spoke  the  truth,  had  been  just  and  right.  You 
promise?" 
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"We  do/' 

"And  Kuby,  child,  remember  who  have  been  your  friends. 
Never  forsake  the  love  and  counsel  of  these  good  people, 
the  most  faithful  friends  your  father  ever  knew.  What- 
ever change  circumstances  may  bring  to  you,  remember 
that  when  I  am  gone  you  are  safe  only  under  their  watch- 
ful care  until  vou  are  married.     You  promise?" 

"I  do." 

*'You  will  never  part  from  this  money  I  ,leave  you  in 
love,  for  any  wrong  or  unholy  purpose;  I  mean  for  vanity, 
self-gratification,  or  through  any  influence  brought  to  bear 
upon  you  by  any  one  who  may  lay  claims  upon  you  or  at- 
tempt to  make  you  believe  it  is  right  to  do  otherwise  than 
I  direct." 

"Never,  father." 

"To-morrow  we  shall  go  before  a  notary  and  have  all  these 
things  legally  settled.  I  am  in  my  usual  health,  and  that  is 
the  time  to  settle  our  worldly  affairs." 

Before  the  next  day  w^as  ended  deeds  were  placed  on 
record,  the  testament  was  signed  and  sealed  and  a  sworn 
copy  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Goode,  and  another  in  the 
cit3''s  vault  kept  for  such  purposes. 

**A  remarkable  man,  that,"  said  the  notary  wiping  his 
spectacles.  "Hedges  himself  in  on  every  side  as  if  he 
constantly  expected  an  attack  from  an  enemy." 

"And  is  quite  right  I  imagine,"  said  his  partner,  "for 
old  Death  holds  his  scythe  very  close  to  him.  1  am  sure 
he  might  count  the  dropping  sands  in  his  hourglass,  so  few 
they  are." 

And  thus  the  matter  of  worldly  interests  was  settled  never 
to  be  alluded  to  again.  Mr.  Gladstone  realized  the  wisdom 
of  making  these  necessary  preparations  and  made  them 
carefully.  No  thought  of  them  could  again  disturb  their 
peaceful  life.  And  having  thus  secured  his  loved  ones  from 
the  ills  of  want  and  poverty  his  mind  was  free  from 
anxiety  and  all  his  energy  was  turned  upon  his  labors 
in  a  higher  sphere  of  action.  The  material  part  disposed 
of  as  a  necessary  step,  means  perfect  freedom  in  livinjx 
a  spiritual  life.  They  were  then  separated,  not  mixed 
tog(»ther  and  bound  up,  so  that  the  natural  must  necessar- 
ily retard  the  growth  of  the  spiritual :  not  neglected  w^holly, 
so  that  it  could  stalk  in  upon  them  gaunt  and  grim 
and  claim  attention.  Could  not  all  the  world  learn  a  lesson 
from  this  man? 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Autumn  had  glided  calmly  into  winter.  The  daily  walk 
was  shortened  or  postponed  by  rain,  sleet,  fog,  or  snow,  but 
^  the  glowing  tire  and  a  cheerful  aspect  indoors  made  ample 
amends  for  it. 

In  the  New  World  Ruby  perceived  a  new  condition  of 
things,  new  possibilities  for  development  of  the  intellectual 
man.  She  realized  how  this  far-famed  America  could 
justly  claim  prestige  over  all  other  countries;  and  yet 
the  fact  was  forced  upon  them  that  the  masses  needed 
intelligent  guidance  here,  as  elsewhere  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  Americans  are  never  slow  to  avail  themselves 
of  good  opportunities  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  their 
power;  therefore  we  knew  in  advance  that  Mr.  Gladstone's 
talents  would  not  rust,  for  many  are  eager  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  teaching. 

Pupils  had  come  and  Ruby  frequently  sat  alone  in  her 
father's  study  while  he  drilled  some  young  advocate,  clergy- 
man, or  politician  in  the  Temple.  At  other  times  she  was 
a  silent  and  unseen  spectator  from  the  gallery.  There 
was  one,  a  tall,  graceful  young  man,  who  possessed  a 
naturally  tine  voice  and  who  strove  earnestly  to  reach  an 
ideal  of  his  own.  At  times  he  caught  the  spirit  of  his 
subject  and  needed  no  guide,  it  seemed.  At  other  times 
he  was  preoccupied  and  dull. 

"I  cannot  do  it,  sir,"  she  heard  him  say  one  afternoon 
as  she  sat  in  the  galku*y  unobserved,  listening.  "If  I  could 
hear  vou  first  I  believe  I  could  imitate  it." 

Ruby  was  now  deeply,  intensely  interested,  for  this 
imitation  was  a  gift  peculiarly  her  own.  The  request 
seemed  natural,  for  she  had  often  made  it  herself,  and 
who  wondered  what  her  father's  answer  would  be. 

"Very  well,"  he  replied,  and  the  young  man  came  down 
from  the  pulpit  and  stood  in  the  auditorium  with  folded 
arms. 

Her  father  beiran  in  a  low.  clear,  distinct  voire,  an  argu- 
ment before  a  jury  in  behalf  of  a  criminal  for  his  life. 
He  stated  the  facts  as  th(\v  had  been  represented  by  op- 
posing counsel,  and  then  stated  them  as  he  believed  them 
to  be  and  would  have  the  jury  to  understand  them.  So 
real  did  the  whole  appear  that  Ruby's  heart  went  out 
towards  this  unseen  or  imaginary  criminal  with  real, 
heartfelt  sympathy.  She  forjrot  to  watch  the  silent  auditor 
below,  and  heard  only  the  final  «appeal  which  her  father 
made  in  that  thrilling  voice  to  that  unseen  jury. 
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When  silence  fell  the  young  man  again  mounted  the 
steps  but  he  would  not  proceed.  **Not  to-day,  my  dear  sir, 
not  to-day;  to-morrow  maybe  I  can  summon  up  courage 
to  attempt  to  imitate  you. "  I  thank  you  for  your  kindness. 
The  effect  upon  me  was  electric.  I  can  carry  it  all  in  my 
heart,  and  when  it  is  fixed  there  I'll  trv  to  send  it  forth 
again." 

*'Just  as  you  choose,"  her  father  answered,  "just  as  you 
like." 

Ruby  always  looked  at  other  people  in  contrast  with 
her  father,  never  in  comparison.  This  young  man  was  a 
trifle  taller  than  he,  and  so  slightly  built  as  to  appear 
taller  than  he  really  was.  There  was  nothing  weak  or 
effeminate  about  him,  and  still  there  was  a  distinction 
that  marked  him  from  other  men  by  a  certain  delicacy 
of  feeling  apparent  in  his  voice  and  manner.  His  hair  was 
dark  and  slightly  curled,  his  complexion  a  rich  olive.  He 
wore  no  beard,  and  his  clearh'  cut  lips,  which  were  clean 
shaven,  defined  a  mouth  of  rare  i)ower  and  beauty.  His 
teeth  were  small,  even,  thick  and  ivory  white.     He  was 

so  entirelv  different  from  anv  of  the  rest  of  her  father's 

*  * 

pupils  that  Ruby  could  not  resist  asking  about  him  when 
she  joined  him  again  in  the  study. 

**He  is,  as  you  know,  unknown  to  me,  only  recommended 
as  a  graduate  of  (Cambridge.  Whether  he  will  choose  the 
church  or  the  law  T  do  not  think  he  has  decided.  His 
moods  are  so  variable,  his  nature  so  sensitive,  that  he 
must  look  well  to  it,  for  he  stands  an  equal  chance  of 
failure  or  success.  He  needs  some  powerful  inc(»ntive  like 
falling  in  love  or  having  his  ambition  aroused  by  an  op- 
ponent. T  think  it  would  do  him  good  to  meet  the  hand- 
some Saul  who  comes  to-morrow,  and  perhaps  he  will." 

**Saul,  father?" 

*7  call  him  so.  A  powerful  young  giant,  a  Greek,  who 
combines  the  energy  of  manhood  with  the  engaging  uncon- 
sciousness of  a  child.  A  perfection  of  tli(»  senses,  a  fine 
physical  organization,  a  spiritual  nature  infolded  in  strict 
unity  with  the  body,  a  form  which  might  su]>])ly  the  sculp- 
tor with  his  models  of  Jove,  and  the  most  wonderful  voice 
I  have  ever  h(»ard:  a  rare,  extravagant  spirit,  such  as  ap- 
pears in  the  world  at  intervals  and  discloses  to  us  new 
truths  in  nature;  a  man  of  God  walking  the  earth  among 
men,  who  will  make  his  commission  f(»lt  in  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  lowliest  hearer,  for  he  speaks  with  his  heart." 

Such  praise  from  her  father's  lips  exalted  this  unknown 
Greek  in  Ruby's  mind,  and  she  resolved  to  see  him,  to  hear 
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him,  for  thus  far  she  had  not  done  so,  and  the  young 
Frenchman  had  impressed  her  as  her  father's  most  promis- 
ing pupil. 

"Did  I  mention  to  you,"  her  father  continued,  "that  I 
have  a  female  pupil  in  whom  I  am  much  interested?" 

''When  does  she  come?" 

"The  day  after  to-morrow.  She  has  a  peculiarly  sweet 
speaking  voice  but  I  doubt  its  strength;  however,  I  will 
see.    She  wishes  to  be  an  actress." 

(To  be  continued,) 
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CHAPTER  III. 

During  the  next  week  the  i^hysician  from  the  city  heard 
more  than  once  how  "Joe  Bowen  got  aliead  o'  the  mad  doc 
tor."  He  had  been  questioned  about  it  when  he  went  over 
to  the  little  country  town  of  Moffit,  and  had  even  told  the 
joke  of  his  own  accord,  laughing  at  it  as  heartily  as  the 
rest.  It  proved  an  introduction  for  him  at  all  events,  and 
went  to  verify  the  old  saying  that  **a  bad  reputation  is 
better  than  none."  The  people  round  about  heard  of  him 
as  a  physician,  and  one  afternoon,  about  ten  days  after  Joe 
made  his  call,  the  doctor  had  a  second. 

A  man  from  up  the  valley  in  passing  left  word  of  "a 
famblv  o'  children  down  with  scvarlet  fever  in  a  house  on 
the  Pelham  road."  He  "reckined  thev'd  take  it  mightv 
kin'  if  the  mad  doctor  'd  step  over  an'  see  what  he  could 
do  for  'em." 

Being  a  three-mile  "step"  he  ordered  his  horse,  and  as 
a  family  had  been  attacked  with  the  disease  he  carried  his 
medicine  case  along. 

It  was  his  first  ride  down  the  Pelham  road,  and  notwith- 
standing there  were  snflPering  children  at  the  end  of  his 
journey  he  rode  slowiy.  The  3'oung  spring  was  abroad;  the 
woods  were  a  mass  of  quivering  new  greens;  the  trees, 
alive  with  birds;  where  he  crossed  Pelham  creek  the  water 
rose  with  a  sibillant  gurgle  to  the  bay  mare's  belly.  The 
birds  made  merry  over  their  nests  in  the  heart  of  the 
laurel  brake;  in  the  tops  of  the  red-oak  trees  a  little  moun- 
tain oriole  was  calling,  calling,  in  his  half-merry,  half-mel- 
ancholy song,  the  first  note  of  which  is  a  whistle,  the  second 
an  inquiry,  the  third  a  regi'et,  and  the  fourth  an  unmis- 
takable sigh — a  trill  of  music  and  a  wail  of  melancholy.  The 
good  green  grass  crowded  the  roadside;  the  wild  hon(»y- 
suckle  nodded  to  him  from  the  deeper  hollows  of  the  wood; 
the  very  winds  that  fanned  his  cheek  were  gentle,  kind, 
sympathetic.  He  scarcely  saw,  he  only  felt  the  glad  new 
restf ulness  of  living. 
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^"It  was  a  wise  move,"  he  murmured,  "a  very  wise  move. 
I  am  glad  I  came  to  the  wilderness."  He  rode  on  for  a 
moment  in  silence,  the  mare's  feet  scarcely  audible  in  the 
light  green  sward  of  the  almost  untravelled  valley  road. 
Suddenly  he  lifted  his  head  and  looked  about  him,  snuffing 
the  keen,  spring-scented  air. 

"What  a  place  to  die  in !"  he  exclaimed,  "to  grow  old  and 
die  in.     Up  sir!  we  are  loitering  in  this  Sleepy  Hollow." 

He  touched  the  animal  with  the  bridle  rein  lightly,  and 
ere  long  the  restful  woods  with  their  seduction  of  sound  and 
color  lay  behind  him. 

It  was  noon  when  he  reached  the  house,  one  of  the  ordi 
nary  two-room  log  cabins  of  the  neighborhood,  having  a 
shed  in  the  rear  and  an  open  passage  between  the  two  living 
rooms. 

An  old  woman,  tall  and  gaunt  and  cadaveroui^-looking, 
occupied  the  little  home-made  bench  that  adorned  the  pas- 
sage; before  her  stood  a  large  jar,  a  crock,  surmounted 
with  a  wooden  top:  the  crock  was  doing  duty  as  a  churn; 
the  woman  was  industriously  plying  the  dasher.  She  rose 
when  the  doctor  rode  up,  and  called  to  him  to  "turn  his 
nag  in  the  yard,  else  it  would  be  worrit  toe  death  by  a  loose 
mule  o'  Joe  Bowenses  that  was  rampantin'  the  country." 

He  obeyed  instru(»tions,  and  a  moment  more  stood  in  the 
passage,  inquiring  after  the  sick. 

"They're  right  in  thar,"  said  the  woman,  "if  you're  the 
doctor  man." 

"Are  thev  vours?" 

"Naw,  sir,  thoy  ain't  mine,  an'  I'm  glad  of  it,  bein'  as 
tliev're  all  three  'bout  ter  die.  One  of  'em's  in  an'  about 
dead  I  reokin.  I  ain't  got  but  one,  an'  he's  a  man  growed. 
Though  I  ain't  tellin'  of  you,  doctor,  that  I  never  had  no 
more.  I've  done  my  part  I  reckin;  I've  got  'leven  dead 
ones.  I  failed  ter  raise  em;  the  measles  an'  the  whoopin' 
cough  an'  the  fever  set  in  an'  they  all  went — all  but  Jim. 
Jim  he  tuk  the  jandice  oncet,  but  he  got  over  it.  I'm  mighty 
glad  ter  meet  you.  Doctor  Borin'." 

"Thank  you.  madam,"  replied  the  physician,  with  such 
honest  simplicity  and  hearty  sincerity  that  the  woman's 
sallow  face  beamed  the  pleasure  the  words  gave  her.  It 
was  only  a  simple  greeting  from  a  gentle  heart;  but  be- 
cause of  it  the  mad  doctor  had  one  friend  more  upon  the 
list  of  those  who  loved  him. 

"Do  you  live  here?"  he  asked. 

"Naw  sir;  I  live  in  the  first  house  on  the  road  ter  S'wany, 
back  o'  yo'  place.    My  name's  Tucker;  Mis'  Tucker.    Yon 
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can  go  in  now  an'  see  the  children,  Doctor  Borin',  if  you 
please  ter;  I  come  over  ter  try  an'  help  a  bit,  an'  I'll  jist 
churn  this  milk  an'  give  Lissy  a  swaller  o'  fresh  buttermilk. 
Pears  like  she  can't  be  persuaded  ter  take  time  ter  eat 
nothin'." 

He  glanced  carelessly  at  the  low-ceiled  room,  the  two 
beds  occupying  two  corners,  the  small  trundle  bed  drawn 
into  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  little  square  window 
which  did  duty  in  the  way  of  light  and  ventilation,  the 
batten  shutter  thrown  wide  open.  A  boy  of  about  ten  years 
lay  tossing  upon  the  trundle  bed,  flushed  and  fretting  with 
fever.  Upon  another  bed,  listless,  and  pale  as  marble,  a 
young  girl  was  lying.  Ilers  was  a  complicated  case,  and 
might  prove  a  hopeless  one.  The  great,  hollow  eyes  were 
turned  to  the  door,  watching  the  doctor;  a  low  panting 
moan  issued  continually  from  the  thin  bloodless  lips. 

He  took  it  ail  in  at  a  glance;  the  poverty,  the  crowded 
close  air,  the  ignorance  of  disease,  and  the  suffering  occa- 
sioned thereby.  But  that  which  appealed  to  him  above 
all  things  was  the  figure  of  a  young  girl  seated  beside  an 
empty  cradle  with  a  little  baby  upon  her  knees,  her  hand 
lying  lightly  upon  its  breast.  At  first  he  had  seen  in  the 
uncertain  light  only  a  coil  of  bright  hair,  of  that  peculiar 
shade  that  is  neither  golden  nor  auburn;  it  was  more  like 
a  dab  of  warm  sunshine  in  the  gloom  of  the  place.  As  his 
eye  became  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  the  outline  of  the 
face  grew  broader  and  he  saw  where  womanly  tenderness 
and  girlish  sweetness  blended  into  a  Madonna-like  per- 
fection of  beauty.  8he  wore  a  dress  of  some  dark  stuff  open 
at  the  throat  and  with  the  sleeves  i)ushed  back  in  clumsy  lit- 
tle rolls  above  the  dimpled  elbows,  phinii>  and  shapely.  Her 
face  was  bent  over  the  child  upon  her  lap,  and  her  slender 
strong  fingers  were  feeling  under  the  bosom  of  the  little 
white  gown  for  the  baby's  heart. 

She  lifted  her  head  when  the  physician  bent  over  her 
to  look  into  the  small  smiling  face  against  her  knee.  Even 
then  he  noticed  that  the  large  gray  eyes  lifted  to  his  were 
tearless,  the  slender  fingers  were  firm  and  without  a  tremor; 
if  she  felt  an  emotion  she  held  it  magnificently  in  control. 

"Go  to  the  others,"  she  said  in  a  quietly  impressive  tone. 
"Go  to  the  others;  it  ain't  no  use  to  waste  time  here.  I 
felt  its  heart  stop  beatin'  when  T  heard  your  step  in  the 
passage.    I  ain't  been  able  to  find  it  any  more." 

Not  even  when  she  began  to  smoothe  the  lids  down  over 
the  staring  baby  eyes,  did  the  slender  fingers  falter. 

"It's  ma  is  down  in  the  orchard  with  its  pa,"  she  con- 
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tinued,  when  the  physician  questioned  her  concerning  the 
parents.  "They  went  out  to  keep  from  seein'  it  die.  But 
it  died  mighty  easy;  there  was  nuthin'  to  run  from  as  I 
can  see — jest  a  little  baby  goin'  to  sleep." 

The  slender  fingers  went  on  smoothing  the  dead  eyes: 
there  was  a  caressing  something  about  the  manner  in  which 
they  moved  that  robbed  their  task  of  horror.  The  physician 
regarded  her  steadily  a  moment: 

"Are  you  one  of  the  family?"  he  asked.  "Do  you  belong 
here?" 

"No,  sir,"  she  replied  in  her  soft  musical  drawl.  "I  live 
in  the  house  nearest  yours;  I'm  Alicia  lieams,  the  miller's 
granddaughter.  They  call  me  Lissy  for  short.  I'm  just 
here  to  help  some;  so  if  you  want  anything  I  can  get  it  for 
you.  So  can  Mrs.  Tucker,  if  you'll  speak  to  her  outside  the 
door  there." 

"Well,"  said  the  physician,  "I  'want'  a  good  deal.  First 
thing,  1  want  that  churn  stopped,  or  carried  out  of  reach 
of  the  ears  of  this  nervous  girl  here.  Then  I  want  to 
separate  living  and  dead  in  this  house,  or  we  shall  have 
more  dead  in  a  little  while.  Isn't  there  another  room  across 
the  passage?" 

"Yes,  sir.  If  you'll  call  Mrs.  Tucker  to  take  the  baby  I'll 
help  you  with  the  others." 

She  placed  tbe  dead  child  in  the  arms  of  the  older  woman, 
directed  her  where  to  find  its  "things"  and  sent  her  into 
the  shed  room  to  make  the  tinv  bodv  readv  for  burial.  Then 
she  gave  a  little  tuck  in  her  sleeves  and  turning  to  the 
physician  said  in  a  whisper: 

"I'm  goin'  to  run  down  in  the  orchard  and  send  the  baby's 
pa  to  Winchester  after  a  coffin  and  things;  I'll  come  right 
back  in  a  minute.  Trv  and  do  somethin'  for  Cora;  she's 
suffered  lots,  Cora  has." 

She  flitted  away  like  a  dash  of  lost  sunshine,  leaving  the 
real  gloom  of  death  in  the  room.  Yet  her  presen(»e  lingered : 
the  low  sweet  cadence  of  her  voice  still  sounded  in  the  doc- 
tor's ears;  the  bright  face  with  its  great  gray  eyes — shadow 
pools,  he  called  them — was  still  before  him.  What  a  face 
it  was:  neither  girl's  nor  woman's,  yet — lacking.  There  were 
fire,  warmth,  feeling;  a  native  refinement  marked  her 
handling  of  even  the  ordinary  coarser  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  her;  there  was  gentleness  in  every  motion  of 
the  body.  The.touch  of  her  fincrers  was  magnetic;  her  hand 
had  brushed  his  when  he  examined  the  baby  upon  her  knees, 
and  it  had  thrilled  him  as  he  had  not  been  thrilled  in 
twenty  years.     How  strong  her  presence,  outlined  against 
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the  weakness  about  her.  Already  he  had  begun  to  specu- 
late concerning  her;  surely  the  girl  had  possibilities — a 
future  something  beyond  the  listless  lives  about  her,  ran 
his  thought.  She  was  at  his  side  again  while  he  was  trying 
to  solve  the  riddle  of  her. 

**Now,  Doctor  BorinV'  she  said,  "I'm  ready  to  help  you 
do  something  for  these.  I'm  ready  to  take  hold,  and  you 
needn't  mind  tellin'  me;  I'm  used  to  doin'  for  the  sick. 
There's  been  a  good  deal  o'  sickness  in  this  valley,  and  I've 
learned  to  help  some,  bein'  as  help  was  scarce." 

Together  they  worked;  he  directing,  and  lending  a  hand 
when  one  w^as  needed,  as  it  often  was.  In  a  little  while  the 
sick  had  been  removed  into  the  room  across  the  passage 
and  made  comfortable  in  the  fresh  sweet  beds  for  which 
the  humblest  of  the  region  are  known.  The  boy  was  soon 
fast  asleep  under  the  doctor's  ministrations.  The  case  of 
Cora,  the  young  girl,  was  not  so  easily  managed.  Fever 
had  started  again,  and  the  scene  through  which  she  had 
just  passed,  tlie  grief  stricken  mother,  the  dead  baby,  the 
restless  fretfulness  of  her  brother,  had  so  excited  the  pa- 
tient that  the  physician  found  it  difficult  to  calm  her.  He 
remained  until  dusk  and  returned  again  after  supper,  re- 
maining until  midnight,  gently  soothing  his  patient,  until, 
with  the  aid  of  his  skill  and  a  subtle  something  in  his  pres- 
ence, she  fell  into  a  deep  slumber.  At  midnight  he  left 
Alicia  in  charge. 

"Allow  no  one  to  enter  the  room,"  he  said  to  her  as 
they  stood  together  for  a  moment  in  the  j)as8age  where  a 
feeble  old  lantern  was  doing  its  best,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  moon,  in  the  miW:ter  of  lighting  the  way  for  the 
neighbors  who  drop])ed  in  at  all  hours  of  the  night  to 
"sit  up  with  the  corj)se"  in  the  family  room.  "Nobody  must 
go  in  there  except  you  or  Mrs.  Tucker;  she  has  the  gift 
of  discretion  as  well  as  yourself.  Above  all  things  keep 
from  the  sick  children  what  is  going  on  in  the  next  room. 
I  will  return  at  eight  o'clock  to-morrow;  can  you  hold  out 
so  long?" 

He  could  almost  see  the  laugh  in  her  gray  eyes  lifted  to 
his,  in  the  sickly  light  of  the  lantern. 

"I'm  good  for  a  week  yet.  Doctor  Borin',"  she  said.  "Hold 
out!  you  don't  know  Lissv  Reams." 

"I  shall  know  her,"  he  replied,  "if  she  is  to  set  herself  up 
as  my  rival  or  my  partner  in  practice  here." 

He  heard  her  low  gurgling  laucrh,  instantly  checked  as 
she  remembered  the  presence  in  the  cabin.  "We're  neicrh- 
bors,"  she  said;  ^H  have  got  a  little  truck  patch  where  I 
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raise  things  to  sell  at  S'wanee.  I'll  fetch  you  over  a  mess 
of  beans  soon ;  see  if  I  don't." 

*'And  ail  the  fresh  eggs  you  can  spare,"  said  the  doctor. 
"I  want  to  engage  them  now,  for  years — as  long  as  I  livc^ 

"Ileish,"  she  said  softly,  "don't  make  me  laugh.  It  ain't 
kind,  at  a  time  like  this.  Besides,  I  might  die  long  befo' 
you — who  knows?" 

"You?  Look  at  those  arms,  will  you?  Then  go  look  in 
the  glass,  in  the  mirror,  and  see  the  blood  come  and  go 
in  your  cheeks.  Moreover,  old  Dilce,  my  housekeeper,  tells 
me  that  you  go  up  the  mountain  every  morning  by  sun  up, 
and  in  a  canter.  In  a  canter — think  of  it!  I  couldn't  walk 
up  in  a  day.  And  you  talk  of  dying  before  me.  Tut!  Let 
me  hear  you  laugh  again." 

But  the  laugh  did  not  come;  gazing  full  into  his  eyes, 
she  had  found  there  nothing,  notwithstanding  the  lightness 
of  his  tone,  to  sanction  mirth.  In  the  lantern's  light  he 
saw  an  unmistakable  shadow,  faint,  vague,  and  fleeting, 
hover  for  an  instant  in  her  eves. 

"I  ain't  always  so  lively,"  she  said  slowly,  "nor  so  reason- 
able neither,  I  reckon.  Sometimes  I  have  the  blues  awful, 
and  then  I'm  just  good  for  nothin'.  I  ain't  any  help  to 
anybody  when  I  get  the  blues.  And  most  of  the  time  it's 
just  about  nothin'  I  have  'em.     Ain't  I  an  awful  goose?" 

As  if  the  confession  were  precisely  that  which  he  had 
expected,  he  said  in  a  vague,  dreamful  tone,  "I  know — ^yes, 
I  understand." 

"Doctor  Borin'?"  The  eager  surprise  in  her  voice  quite 
startled  him. 

"Why,  you  s(»e,"  he  said  in  explanation,  "we  doctors 
possess  c(Ttain  secret  entrances  to  the  soul,  not  permitted 
others.  We  understand  character  as  well  as  bod  v.  Now 
you  are  what  we  in  our  profession  would  call  ethereal — 
that  is,  pertaining  to  the  spirit.     You  are  a  dreamer." 

She  laughed  softly,  under  her  breath,  lest  the  gay  sound 
should  reach  the  troubled  ear  of  the  bereaved  and  jar  un- 
pleasantly. 

"Pm  a  peddler  of  truck,"  she  replied.  "I  sell  vegetables 
to  the  college  boardin'  house  at  S'wanee.  In  the  winter  I 
sell  butter  and  eggs  and  dried  beans  to  the  same  house. 
That's  my  life  pretty  much,  and  that's  the  kind  of  dreamer 
I  am.     Though  I  ain't  savin'  but  I'd  like — " 

"There,"  said  he,  "I  told  you  so.  Your  garden  rows  are 
full  of  your  dreams,  dropped  in  with  your  seed.  And  your 
^^f!^  basket  wouldn't  begin  to  hold  the  fancies  that  fill  your 
heart  whil«you  trip  up  the  mountain  to  Sewanee." 
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He  left  her  standiug  in  the  passage,  her  bare  arms  folded 
upon  her  breast  and  gleaming  like  silver  in  the  mingled 
light  of  moon  and  lantern.  The  picture  of  her  stayed  with 
him  while  he  rode  home  in  the  soundless  midnight:  the 
fair  young  face  with  that  dainty  mingling  of  color  which 
belongs  alone  to  first  sweet  youth;  the  coy  blending  of  girl 
and  woman;  the  graceful,  well-fulled  body;  and  the  soul 
lurking  in  the  gray  deeps  of  eyes  which  once  seeing  would 
forever  refuse  the  darkness  of  life's  ways.  Out  of  place 
— as  much  out  of  place  in  that  wilderness  cabin  as  his  silver 
doorplate  on  the  hut  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

There  was  a  tragedy  in  her  life;  the  bare  fact  of  her 
being  was  a  tragedy,  and  could  round  to  no  other  end 
than  the  tragic.  Some  souls  are  born  to  it;  and  whether 
they  live  quietly,  unknown,  and  die  tamely  in  their  beds, 
unmourned,  or  whether  their  lives,  like  candles,  are  snuffed 
out  at  their  best  brightness,  amid  the  lamentations  of  the 
multitude,  matters  nothing  and  alters  nothing.  The  trag- 
edy has  lx»en  enacted ;  the*  soul  has  suffered,  and  has  fulfilled 
that  whereunto  it  was  born. 

►Suddenly  he  gave  the  lines  a  quick  impatient  jerk. 
"Bah!"  he  exchiimed;  then  in  a  softer  tone:  *'l  am  bewil- 
dered by  a  dash  of  yellow  hair,  and  a  dabble  of  pink-and 
white  cheeks.  1  am  an  old  fool.  The  girl  will  marry  some 
strapping  mountaine(»r,  rear  a  houseful  of  tow-headed 
children,  wash,  scrub,  bake,  and  be  happy,  after  the  man- 
ner of  her  kind.     But  1  believ(» ''     The  words  were  lost 

in  a  gurgle  of  wat(»r — IV^Iham  creek  among  its  gray  rocks 
winding  down  to  me(»t  him  at  the  ford. 

*'\Vho  knows?  who  knows?'-  II(»r  words  came  back  to 
him  in  the  lisping  flow  as  the  mare's  feet  touched  the 
moon-flecked  flood.  "I  might  die  long  befo'  you — who 
knows?" 

"Who  knows?"  he  mused;  "who  knows  anything?  And 
how  liltle  any  of  us  know,  for  that  matter.  Yet  /  know 
the  miller's  grandchild,  with  half  a  showing,  would  not  live 
the  prosaic  life  of  tlie  mountainc^er,  despite  the  strong, 
brown  arms  and  the  thriving  truck  i»atch." 

What  a  contrast  she  presented  to  the  woman  he  had 
known;  what  a  contrast  to  her,  that  (me  woman  who  stood 
out  in  his  thoughts  like  a  ghost  in  the  midday — a  ghost 
that  is  not  seen,  but  felt,  and  is  cold,  chilling  the  soul  of 
warm  life. 

Then  he  thought  of  his  friends  at  home,  his  former 
confreres  and  companions.  What  would  they  think  of  the 
extent  to  which  his  "crankiness"  had  carried  him? — min- 
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istering  in  hovels  at  midnijjht,  without  so  much  as  the 
mean  motive  of  a  few  dolhirs  by  way  of  recompense. 

*'They  may  think  as  they  choose,"  was  his  thought. 
*^Mo8t  men,  all  men  1  believe,  have  their  cranks — their 
ideal  life  they  call  it.  The  only  dilTerence  with  us  is  that 
1  am  fool  enough  to  indulge  mine.  I  claim  the  right  to  live 
my  own  life — to  spoil  it  myself,  rather  than  permit  others 
to  spoil  it  for  me;  since  1  spoil  it  at  least  in  the  faith  that 
I  am  doing  my  best  for  it.  And  after  all,  life  is  a  solitary 
thing,  and  must  be  lived  alone.  They  who  pass  upon  it  and 
advise  about  it,  can  do  no  more;  for  life  in  the  abstract,  like 
death,  knows  no  duality.  Kow  this  girl — but  enough:  1 
am  an  old  fool." 

Yet  the  picture  of  her  stayed  with  him;  and  when  at  List 
he  fell  asleep  in  his  own  bed,  drawn  as  he  always  had  it, 
where  the  moonlight  from  th(?  small  old-fashioned  window 
fell  athwart  his  pillow,  he  still  saw  her,  in  a  dream,  sitting 
beside  an  empty  cradle  with  a  little  waxen  baby  on  her 
knees. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Dr.  Boring  had  an  earlv  breakfast  the  next  morning  and 
immediately  after  ordered  his  horse. 

**They  are  as  like  as  not  to  lay  the  corpse  out  on  the  bed 
with  one  of  my  patit»nts,^'  he  said,  in  reply  to  Aunt  Dilce's 
complaining."  "Moreover,  I  left  the  little  Reams  woman 
there," — it  nev(M'  occurr(*d  to  him  to  call  Alicia,  as  his  mind 
had  received  its  first  impression  of  her,  a  girl, — **and  she 
must  be  all  used  up  by  this  time.  One  of  those  children  is 
going  to  have  a  fight  for  life,  and  if  J  can  get  in  any  work 
it  must  be  at  th(*  start;  there  is  scant  nerd  of  a  physician 
at  the  fuiisli.  1  am  going  to  s(Mid  Alicia  Reams  over  here, 
Aunt  Dilce;  and  1  want  you  to  have  a  good  hot  breakfast 
for  her  and  make  her  take  the  time  to  eat  it.  Re  good  to 
her,  black  mammy;  whcMi'she  gets  here,  look  after  her; 
make  her  rest  awhih*.  Then  do  you  send  the  horse  back 
to  me." 

He  found  Alicia  as  busy  as  though  she  had  not  lost  a 
wink  of  sle(*p  in  a  month.  Slie  was  bending  over  a  sauce- 
pan in  the  shed  room,  mixing  a  meal  poultice  for  Cora,  who 
had  com[)lained  of  "a  misYy  in  the  side." 

He  went  from  room  to  room  with  the  fr(»edom  to  which 
they  were  too  well  accustomed  to  consider  it  presuming, 
until  he  found  her  in  the  shed  room. 

"T  will  attend  to  that,"  he  said,  indicating  the  poultice; 
'•do  vou  get  on  your  bonnet  and  mount  my  horse, — can  you 
ride?" 
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She  nodded,  smiling.  "I've  always  lived  nigh  enough  to 
the  mount'n  to  be  called  a  mount'n  girl,"  she  said;  "an 
nioiint'n  girls  can  ride  anything,  from  broomstick  to  steer. 
Is  somebody  else  sick,  an'  you  want  me  to  go  there,  to 
help  nurse  'em?*' 

"Hell!"  he  murmured.  "Go  there?  No!  I  want  you  to 
mount  that  horse  and  get  away  from  sick  folks.  (lOt  away 
like  you  were  getting  from  Indians,  measles,  small-pox, 
yellow  jackets.     Do  you  understand?" 

She  set  the  saucepan  upon  the  hearth  and  crammed  her 
apron  into  her  mouth.  "Great  I  ami"  she  exclaimed,  when 
the  disposition  to  laugh  outright  had  been  overcome.  "I 
have  heard  vou  were  nicked." 

a- 

"You  haven't  heard  the  half,"  he  replied.  "Here!  throw 
that  mash  in  the  pig  pen;  I  have  a  mustard  plaster  for  the 
pain  in  the  side.  The  children  are  both  better.  Tm  glad 
of  that —  I've  got  to  prove  to  these  people*  that  Tm  a  doctor, 
even  if  I  don't  know  a  hornet's  sting  when  it  is  thrust  under 
mv  nose." 

A  flash  of  the  gray  eyes,  a  dimpling  of  the  cheek,  and  a 
twitching  of  the  red  lips  told  him  that  she  knew  the  story, 
though  she  said,  with  proper  demureness,  "Did  somebody 
allow  you  didn't  know  the  ditference?" 

"Oh,  I  didn't,"  he  admitted  with  opcm  candor.  "I  was 
completely  sold.  Hut  if  I  can  help  these  little  children 
back  to  health  I  am  willing  to  take  my  chances  with  you 
p(»ople.  Now  Lissy,  you  must  do  as  I  say.  Aunt  Dilce  is 
holding  vour  breakfast  back  until  vou  come.  You  ride  on 
to  my  house,  tak(»  a  good  rest,  a  good  bn^akfast,  and  then 
go  home  and  go  to  bed." 

"I  ain't  tired,"  she  replied,  "  and  I  ought  to  stay  here  and 
help  about  bury  in'  of  the  baby." 

"Hurying  b(»  hanged,"  he  replied.  "Unless  you  do  as  I 
t(*ll  you  I  shall  go  back  and  eat  the  breakfast  myscOf,  and 
h»ave  the  sick  to  go  as  the  baby  went.  Do  you  understand? 
If  you  value  your  friends  here,  and  my  reputation  as  a 
physician,  you  must  do  as  I  command." 

"Oh,  these  ain't  my  friends,"  she  replied.  "I  never  was 
here  before." 

"\Vhat?  what  are  you  doing  here,  then?" 

"Helpin',"  she  replied.  "I  always  hel]).  That's  all  I  can 
do;  I'm  an  awful  sinner — worse  than  you,  I  reckin.  You'll 
hear  all  about  it.  Rut  I  can't  hel])  it;  I'm  bound  to  act  ac- 
cordin'  to  my  light,  and  I  haven't  seen  the  way  to  the 
mourner's  bench  yet.  And  Hrother  Harry — lu^'s  the  circuit 
rider — he  says  I'm  bound  for  hell  and  torment^  and  that 
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Fin  one  o'  the  stiff-necked  and  hard  of  heart.  Did  you 
notice  I  didn't  even  cry  when  the  baby  died  in  my  lap? 
I  couldn't;  all  the  rest  cried.  Hut  me— I  couldn't  see  what 
there  was  to  sorrow  about  in  a  little  baby  jist  slippin' 
from  this  world  o'  trouble  up  to  God.  It  was  all  mighty 
sweet  and  happy  to  me.  1  was  sort  of  glad  to  see  it  go; 
I  knew  it  would  never  be  worried  with  doubts,  like  me,  nor 
be  hindered  none  by  lack  o'  light  and  grace.  Doctor 
Borin',  I  hear  Cora  cryin'  with  the  misVy  in  her  side;  won't 
you  go  in  and  put  the  mustard  to  it?  An'  I'll  run  'long 
and  get  the  breakfast  you  saved.  It  was  mighty  good  of 
you.  I'll  sure  enjoy  it,  I  know  I  will.  An'  I'll  surely 
fetch  the  mess  o'  beans  by  an'  by;  an'  fresh  eggs  enough 
for  your  many  a  breakfast.  If,"  she  added  roguishly,  **you 
don't  die  of  old  age  befo'  the  hens  can  get  on  their 
nestses." 

When  she  had  gone,  although  he  gave  his  full  attention 
to  the  sick,  she  was  not  once  absent  from  his  thoughts. 
If  she  had  puzzled  him  the  night  before,  the  piquant  beauty 
of  her  face  only  charmed  and  bewitched  him  the  more  in 
tlie  good  glow  of  the  daylight.  He  had  felt  a  great  curiosity 
in  seeing  it  again;  without  giving  form  to  the  doubt,  he 
had  somehow  felt  vaguely  that  something  was  lacking  to 
the  face's  full  perfection.  She  was  not  slow,  dull,  after 
the  manner  of  the  mountain  maidens,  owing  perhaps  to  the 
inHuence  and  teachings  of  her  valley  motlier.  There  wais 
nothing  stupid,  none  of  the  heavy  country  girl  about  her. 
Yet  when  the  large  (\ves  looked  full  into  his  he  saw  the 
wavering,  weaker  lights  under  the  strong  i)urplish  gray; 
and  when  she  had  gone  he  whispered  to  his  own  inquiring 
heart:  ^*A  nature  to  he  moulded;  an  impressionist,  with  a 
tendencv  toward  the  morbid." 

It  was  noon  when  he  left  the  house  of  mourning.  The 
little  baby  had  been  laid  to  sleep  in  a  neighboring  burying- 
ground,  and  the  sick  w(»re  doing  reasonably  well.  lie  had 
found  a  good  deal  to  contend  with  in  the  matter  of  the 
infant's  burial.  In  the  tall  guant  ministcM*  who  had  arrived 
in  time  to  conduct  the  services,  and  in  tlie  stupid  persist- 
ence with  which  h(»  insisted  upon  the  p(M*formance  of  the 
duty  upon  which  he  had  come.  Doctor  Boring  recognized 
Brother  Barry,  the  Methodist  circuit  rider.  A  funeral 
was  expected,  was  customary;  Brother  Barry  was  not  to 
be  set  aside  by  the  ravings  of  an  infidel.  But  when  the 
infidel  took  the  father  of  the  dead  babe  aside  and  swore 
in  large  round  English  that  the  singing  and  confusion 
would  endanger  the  life  of  Cora,  Brother  Barry  for  once 
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in  his  life  was  forced  to  the  wall.  So  the  men  tiptoed  into 
the  passage,  lifted  the  small  pine  coffin  in  their  hands,  and 
the  rest  followed  noiselessly  to  the  little  grave  that  had 
been  prepared  in  the  valley  shade,  within  reach  of  the  lisp- 
ing music  of  Elk  River. 

**The  child  will  sleep  as  well  without  their  howling,'' 
said  the  doctor,  as  the  bay  mare  trotted  along  the  valley 
road  in  the  direction  of  home.  **lt  will  sleep  as  well  and 
wake  as  surely — if  they  wake,  those  silent  sleepers." 

His  thought  took  a  sudden  melancholy  turn,  lie  let  the 
lines  fall  upon  the  bay's  neck,  and  she  fell  into  iha  ordi- 
nary jog-trot  of  animals  less  daintily  sired  than  this  bay 
Morgan.  Hhe  even  stopped  to  seize  a  mouthful  of  the  new 
greens  crowding  the  roadside,  without  rebuke  from  the 
dreaming  rider. 

Suddenly  he  roused  and  took  up  the  lines  sharply;  his 
ear  had  caught  a  note  of  discord  in  the  noontime  harmony. 
He  listened;  a  twinkle  came  into  his  eyes,  and  a  smile 
parted  for  a  moment  his  lips.  He  had  almost  reached  the 
turn  in  the  road  wlu»re  his  cabin  would  stand  revealed. 
Alreadv  he  could  see  the  low  worm  fence,  which  he  meant 
to  replace  with  a  pretty  paling  by  and  by,  and  a  raw-boned, 
flea-bitten  mare  that  was  cropping  the  new  buds  of  his 
favorite  quince  tree,  to  which  she  had  been  **hitched''  by 
a  bridle  rein  twisted  among  the  low-drooping  branches 
which  overhung  the  fence  upon  the  outside.  He  had  a 
caller.  He  recognized  the  flea-bitten  mare;  he  had  seen  it 
at  the  baby's  burial  when  Brother  IJarry  rode  up.  He  also 
recognized  the  voice  of  Aunt  Dilce  ^*laying  the  law  down" 
to  bow-legged  PJi)hraim: 

"You  Efum?  Git  up  from  dar  en  he'p  dribe  de  peeg  out'n 
de  yard,  fo'  hit  root  all  de  marster's  flow'rs  up.  Heish 
up  yo*  mouf,  you  fool  you,  don'  you  know  dar's  comp'ny  in 
d(»  li()us(»?  Ala  kin'  all  dat  fuss  ter  let  folks  know  dev  done 
lef  de  gate  op'n,  en  tu  n  all  de  peegs  in  de  country  in  de 
yard.  Sooey  dar!  Ha  id  'im  off'n  dat  vi-let  bed,  nigger 
Dar!  dar  he  goes!  knock  'im  in  de  haid.  Skeer  Mm  outMi 
dem  chulups,  en  sh(»t  yo'  mouf.  Tain'  none  yo'  business 
ter  let  folks  know  d<*y  done  lef  dc  gate  op'n,  same  lack 
dey  ain'  got  no  sense  en  no  raisin'  nohow.  Dar!  hit  dat 
peeg!  Don't  let  'im  inter  dat  minuet  baid,  you  fool!  (^all 
Mm  oiT!  Peeg?  peeg?  Sooey  dar,  soo(\v.  Call  'im,  haid 
Mm  fo'  I  bus'  you  wide  op'n  wid  dis  here  rock,  (m  make 
you  mo'  bow-laigged  en  what  you  is  a'raidy.  Hit  'im!  sooey 
dar!  Heish  yo'  mouf!  win'  folks  know  niggers  ain'  got 
nulMn  ter  do'  'cept  ter  run  de  hogs  out.    Dat's  what  de  good 
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Lord  made  dey-all  fur;  jes'  tor  'coinmerdate  po'  white 
trash.  Look  at  dat  peeg,  sooey!  Uit  'iin  dar!  haid  'im! 
Now  you  got  him;  haid  'im  off  todes  de  gate.  Dar!  easy 
now — hit  -iml  bus  'im  wide  op'nl  hit  'im  in —  Dat  fool 
nigger  done  let  dat  horg  slip  froo  his  laigs." 

The  doctor  heard  every  word  (so  too  had  the  guest  within 
doors,  as  Aunt  Dilce  meant  he  should).  He  saw  the  old 
woman's  chase  after  the  int(»rloper,  and  recognized  the 
jeopardy  of  his  pets,  the  flower  lK»ds.  Yet  he  smiled  as  he 
dismounted  and  tossed  his  bridle  to  Ephraim.  The  little 
gate  still  swung  wide  op(*n  upon  its  hinges,  just  as  the 
visitor  had  left  it;  a  Y>air  of  yellow,  weather-beaten  saddle- 
bags lay  upon  his  doorstep,  and  Zij),  his  little  black  terrier, 
was  industriously  seeking  an  investigation  of  their  contents. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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A  DANOEROrS  BOOK.* 
Rkviewed  by  Edgaii  Fawcett. 

The  wise  Hiixloy.  that  noblo  thinker,  somewhere  tells  us  that  to 
accept  as  truth  any  proposition  which  our  reason,  duly  (luestloned. 
falls  to  sanction.  Is  an  act  of  Immoral  tendency.  Thus  far  reason 
has  formed  the  sol<*  healthful  impetus  of  human  projrress,  and 
whenever  its  course  has  been  defl<»cted  or  disturbcnl  by  hindrances 
of  a  purely  emotional  kind,  civiliaitlon  has  suffered.  I  do  not  wish 
to  predict  that  "A  Study  of  Death'*  is  capable  of  eff(»ctin>r  any  such 
serious  havoc.  But  there  are  certainly  minds  of  a  (piality  so  sensi- 
tive to  random  impressi<ms,  however  injur  ions,  that  the  bh»nd(Hl 
falsity  an<l  hysteria  of  such  a  work  may  permanently  harm  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  safe^niard  for  these  readei's  in  the 
d(»nsity  of  many  pa^es  and  passa;j:es;  the  most  traincnl  intellijj(»nce 
could  jrather  from  them  no  definite  nu^anin;;  whatever.  Once  upon 
a  time  the  "mystic"  an<l  the  *'seer"  were  h<»ld  in  rc^piH^t,  like  the 
astrologer  and  fortune-teller.  But  broadencMl  knowl<Hlj;e  has  hai)- 
pily  fre<Hl  us  from  such  imcanny  thraldoms.  **Uefrain."  says  Iler- 
iKTt  Spencer.  "  from  n^ndiTing  j'our  terms  into  ideas,  and  .vou  may 
reach  any  conclusion  whatever.  Tlie  whole  is  iHinal  to  its  part,  is  a 
proposition  that  may  be  quite?  comfortably  entertained,  so  long  as 
neither  parts  nor  wholes  an*  ImaginiHl.**  The  author  of  *'A  Study 
of  Death**  ciTtalnly  does  a  jrreat  deal  of  ima;;inin;:,  and  as  for  his 
parts  and  wholes,  the.so  are  jnmblcHl  top(»ther  in  the  wildest  way. 
To  instance  the  flimsiness  and  poverty  of  his  reasoning,  we  maj* 
take  this  sentience:  "Even  the  r(»ptile,  followed  to  the  end  of  its 
course,  is  set^n  to  take  to  itself  wings  of  asc<»nsion."  Or  this  other: 
"The  bet\  closely  observed,  is  S(H»n  to  inject  into  each  cell  of  honey 
some  poison  from  his  sting,  which  makes  the  sweetness  wholesome 
—a  venom  inherent  in  the  virtue." 

This  is  the  sort  of  writing  considercnl  "valuable"  and  "convincing" 
In  ButhT  and  Paley  years  ago.  It  is  still  esteemeil  "comforting"  \yy 
a  certain  chiss  of  readers  at  the  present  date,  though  these  are 
lH)ssibly  not  the  class  by  which  Mr.  Alden  would  care  to  have 
his  picturesque  platitudes,  heavy  with  verbal  ornamentati<ms.  ap- 
preciated. To  find  analogi<»s  between  the*  i»rocesses  of  nature  and 
the  supposed  spiritual  future  of  man,  and  th<»n  present  them  as 
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proofs  of  the  latter,  is  an  old  trick  of  the  fanatical  optimist.  But 
apart  from  this  unoriginal  element,  the  book,  to  any  logical  mind, 
fairiy  bristles  with  absurdities.  For  Instance,  Mr.  Alden  would 
have  It  believed  that  there  is  a  relation  between  the  phenomena 
of  sleep  and  death  not  by  any  means  fanciful,  but  based  upon 
physical  conditions.  It  seems  extraordinary  that  he  should  not 
know  how  science  would  smile  its  amazement  upon  any  such  sug- 
gestion, and  yet  he  writes  with  an  air  of  positive  scientific  erudition 
that  makes  us  marvel  all  the  more  at  his  haphazard  and  vaga- 
l>ond  postulates.  "Sleepr"  he  dwlares,  'in  this  special  sense" 
(i.  e.,  the  normal  sense),  **is,  indeed,  akin  to  death.  But  he  stands 
this  side  of  the  veil,  <mly  simulating  the  oftlcc^  of  his  invisible 
brother.'*  Sleep,  in  other  words,  does  not  merely  resemble  death, 
but  is  a  milder  form  of  the  great  destroj'er's  immobility  and  silence. 
Mr.  Alden  should  visit  a  hospital  and  strive  there  to  verify  his 
brilliant  discovery.  He  might  learn,  if  he  permitted  any  mental  part 
of  him  so  humdrum  as  his  common  sense  to  become  operative,  that 
sleep  is  tlie  very  reverse  of  all  mortuary  agencies— that  physicians 
regard  it  as  the  one  most  curative  intluence,  and  are  only  too  glad 
when  they  can  induce  it  bj'  means  of  rest  and  quiet  rather  than  by  a 
recourse  to  anodyn(»s.  But  in  anj'  case  they  believe  in  its  reinvigor- 
ating  and  re-creative  force,  and  are  presumptuous  enough  to  agi'(»e 
with  Shakspere  ratlier  than  Mr.  Alden  concerning  its  efficacy  as 
**tired  nature's  swiH't  r(»storer." 

But  everywhere,  in  this  diverting  if  fatally  shallow  treatise,  we 
find  the  same  reckless  presentment  of  fallacy.  Tlie  syllogism  is 
served  up  to  us  in  little  shattered  parcels,  like  a  dime's  worth  of 
broken  candy.  "It  is  a  commonly  accepted  scientific  tnith,"  we  are 
told,  **that  the  continuance  of  life  in  any  living  thing  depends  upon 
death."  AVith  all  due  honor  to  the  ratiocination  of  Mr.  Alden. 
we  would  venture  to  (piote  from  a  thinker  wliom  he  miglit  pos- 
sibly judge  worthy  of  his  passing  resp(K3t,  wliile  not  for  an  in- 
stant conceding  him  as  an  intellectual  eqmil.  "AVere  there  no  cliange 
in  the  environment  but  such  as  the  organism  liad  adapted  changes 
to  meet,"  says  Herbert  Spencer  (in  a  trifling  work  of  his  called 
''Psychology,"  and  one  which  it  might  strike  Mr.  Alden  as  almost 
an  insolence  to  place  on  a  level  with  his  "Study  of  Deatli"),  "and 
were  it  nevel*  to  fail  in  the  efficiency  with  wiilch  it  met  them, 
there  would  be  eternal  existence  and  universal  knowledge." 

Siu-ely  this  quotation  would  go  to  prove  that  then*  is  at  least  one 
great  mind  in  the  world  besides  that  of  our  autlior,  which  does 
not  hold  the  continuance  of  life  in  any  living  tiling  to  be  dependeni 
on  death,  apart  from  ranking  It  as  a  "commonly  accepted  scientific 
truth."  But  Mr.  Alden,  who  refers  to  the  views  of  the  alleged  Bel- 
gian poet,  Maeterlinck,  on  this  gloomy  subject,  would  perhaps 
place  them  above  those  of  Mr.  Spencer.    He  may  rate  Maeterlinck 
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liigber,  too,  than  John  Stuart  Mill,  that  logician  so  distinctively 
second-rate  because  rash  enough  to  believe  in  the  evidence  of  his 
senses,  and  so  tediously  loyal  to  tlie  multiplication  table  that  he 
insisted  on  asserting,  even  till  the  hour  of  his  death,  that  twice 
two  does  not  make  five. 

**  Human  exhtence^''''  finely  says  Mill,  **  if<  girt  round  tcith  mystery  :  the 
narrow  reyion  of  our  experience  is  a  small  island  in  the  midst  of  a  bound- 
less sea,  which  at  once  awes  ourfeflimjs  and  stimulates  our  imagination 
by  its  rastness  aud  its  obscurity.  To  add  to  the  mystery,  the  domain  of 
our  earthly  existence  is  not  only  an  island  in  infinite  space,  but  also  in  infi- 
nite time.  The  past  and  the  future  are  alik-e  shrouded  from  us  :  we  neither 
know  the  origin  of  anything  which  is,  nor  its  final  destination,^^ 

But  Mr.  Aldon  isn't  to  be  "downed'*  by  anybody  so  unpleasant  and 
agitating  to  dear  old  ladies  and  nice  young  girls  as  the  late  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Plainly  he  doesn't  at  all  believe  in  the  small  island 
or  the  boundless  sea.  To  him  human  experience  is  a  vast  continent, 
every  lak«%  river,  and  mountain  of  which  he  has  explored,  and  con- 
cerning which  he  is  prepared  to  give  you  the  most  cocksure  opinions. 
As  for-' the  boundless  sea.  he  has  discovered  all  its  shores,  and 
mappeil  them  out  with  commendable  patience  and  diligence.  He 
tells  you  (page  231))  that  Christ  refus(»d  his  "duties  as  a  citizen  of 
this  world'*  because  he  wished  to  impress  Immanity  by  "the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  death,  bringing  it  next  to  a  new  birth.**  lie  de- 
fines the  dreadful  early  barbarisms  of  infant  races  (page  33)  as  "a 
shimmering  veil  of  lights  and  shadows,  of  comings  and  goings, 
pulsing  with  the  beating  heart  of  the  Great  Mother,  whose  change- 
ful garment  forever  liides  and  forever  discloses  the  charm  of  her 
wondrous  beauty."  (This  species  of  euphemism  regarding  cannibals 
may  or  may  not  produce  its  consoling  n^sults  upon  certain  European 
widows  and  orphans,  for  whom  the  balm-bearing  paragi*aph  was 
perhaps  intended.)  He  c<mlly  informs  us  (pag(»  48)  that  "there  was 
a  time  when,  in  a  sane  mood  and  without  jugglery  of  any  sort,  the 
living  had  conrnmnicm  with  the  souls  departed"— thiLs  agreeably 
complimenting  the  present  century  by  explaining  to  it  that  when 
mankind  wcTe  grossly  ignorant,  hideously  warlike,  absorbed  In  the 
grossest  vices  of  slavery  and  polygamy,  the  Deity  thought  them 
worthy  of  sp(*cial  tribute  and  allow(»d  them  privileges  denied  to  the 
pur(»st  and  noblest  men  of  more  civiliz(»d  times. 

But  what  one  might  call  th(»  crowning  audacity  of  this  curiously 
self-assertive  work  may  be  found  on  page  320,  where  we  are  thus 
condescendingly  enlighteniHl:  "There  is  one  utterance  by  the  I^ml. 
record<Ml  in  the  gospel,  concerning  the  state  of  the  children  of  the 
resurrectifm:  'They  shall  not  marry,  nor  be  given  in  marriage: 
nelth(T  shall  they  die  any  more.*  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this 
declaration,  sex  and  death  are  joined  together,  as  science  shows 
them  to  be  in  the  specialization  of  organic  life.**    Sex  and  death 
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are  joined  together  !  Yes,  Mr.  Alden,  It  Is  all  truly  "remarkable," 
as  you  say.  Aud  no  loss  remarkable,  in  your  book,  is  the  assertion 
that  **No  divine  revelation  has  ever  attempted  to  hroaeh  the  inviolable 
hccret.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  hoard,  neither  hath  it  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive." 

In  other  words,  biblical  disclosure,  on  which  this  entire  disserta- 
tion of  three  htmdred  and  fifty-seven  i>ag<»s  is  foundcKl,  has  no  Impor- 
tance whatever  !  The  l>ook  of  "Revelation"  means  nothing,  and  the 
four  gospels  are  eqnallj'  significant.  And  j'et  a  perfervid 
religionist  has  talked  with  us  tlirough  sentence  after  sentence  of 
Involved  rhetoric,  and  rhetoric  again  and  again  so  obtuse,  so  muddy 
In  meaning,  so  deeply  dren(?hed  with  obscurity,  so  ponderously 
verbose,  that  all  we  have  seen,  from  time  to  time,  has  been  the 
dim  flicker  of  an  Intensely  orthodox  and  conventional  faith.  Surely 
Talleyrand  erred  when  h(»  said  that  words  were  given  us  to  conceal 
our  thoughts.  Mr.  Alden  makes  it  Indisputable  that  words  may 
fulfil  a  different  oftice— that  of  concealing  our  absence  of  thoughts, 
and  Investing  this  blank  (if  the  phrase  be  permissible)  with  coimt- 
less  artful  embroideries.  His  book  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
one  to  the  large  numbers  of  people  who  have  not  yet  learned  to 
think  for  themselves.  It  is  misleading,  specious,  Jesuitical.  It  Is 
enormously  pompous,  while  clad  with  a  superficial  pietism.  I  can 
compare  it  to  nothing  more  aptly  than  to  one  of  those  gaudy  and 
speckled  growths  of  fungus  which  we  sometimes  meet  in  our  wood- 
land walks,  fragile  enough,  despite  its  bigness,  for  the  stroke  of 
a  cane  to  demolish  it,  and  yet,  if  taken  for  an  edible  mushroom, 
packed  with  baneful  results. 

HILL-CREST.* 

Reviewed  by  E.  II.  Wilson,  A.  M. 

"Some  books."  says  Lord  Bacon,  "are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be 
swallowed,  and  some  few  to  be  chewed  and  digested."  Many  readers 
will  find  "Hill-Crest"  a  book  "to  be  chewed  aud  digested."  Many 
doubtless  will  read  it  cursorily  and  be  captivated  by  the  story. 
But  the  author  of  this  didactic  story  has  HvchI  a  life  fiUl  of  rich 
and  deep  experiences,  which  enables  her  to  write  a  book  pregnant 
with  meaning  for  all  who  can  penetrate  below  the  surface.  A  care- 
ful perusal  will  well  repay  tlu*  effort  made,  and  a  reader  of  fair 
perspicacity  will  readily  discover  the  secret  of  the*  book,  and  feel 
grateful  to  the  author  for  her  message  and  not  the  less  grateful 
because  It  requires  careful  search  to  find  It. 

The  message,  I  say.  Is  hidden;  and  if  after  a  careful  search  you 
find  and  take  into  your  life  the  sweet  lesson.  an<l  It  brings  to  your 
heart  the  peace  and  happiness  it  has  bnmght  to  mine,  I  shall  be  for- 
ever thankful  that  1  said  to  thejittle  book.  "Go  forth." 

••'Hlll-Crest:  A  Novel."  by  .Tnlia  Colliton  Flewellyn.  Pp.  304;  price,  cloth  fl.25; 
paper  50  cents.    The  Arena  Publisbing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Whoso  keeps  in  mind  Lessinjr's  noble  words,  "Did  tlie  Alraiprlity. 
liolding  in  Ilis  riju'lit  linnd  Truth  and  in  His  left  tivarch  after  Truth, 
dei;;n  to  tender  nie  tlie  one  1  uiij;ht  prefer.— in  all  luiniility,  but  with- 
out ht'sitation  I  should  request  t>carch  after  Truth, '  will  rejoice  tliat 
the  reader  niaj'  have  the  pleasure  of  discovery,  sun*  that  the  nies- 
sa;::e  will  brin^  "sweetness  and  li^lit"  into  the  life  of  the  recipient, 
and  so  extend  tlie  kinjxdoni  of  h(»aven. 

No  younj^  person  of  eitlier  sex  can  read  "Hill-Crest"  thou^'ht fully 
witliout  having?  the  horizon  of  his  life  widened.  The  sweet  whoht- 
sonieness  of  the  book  is  refreshing;.  The  view  herein  pres(»nted  of 
the  xnisi'llisli  manliness  and  womanliness,  the  sweet  reasonableness 
that  should  permeate  and  sanctify  the  home  life,  cannot  fail  to  be 
sufr;;estive  and  inspiring:  to  every  thought  fid  reader,  esiiecially  when 
contrasted  with  the  life  of  children  brou^'lit  up  und<M-  the  baneful 
Inlluence  of  a  "fashionable  mother"  as  illustrated  by  the  followiui; 
exti'acts: 

(ieraldine  felt  so  discourajred  with  him  [her  brothcT  Roprerl.  Sin? 
had  been  brou^xht  up  by  her  fasliionable  moth<T  to  believe  that  a 
girl's  first  duty  was  to  marry  well;  and  that  if  she  used  every  m«'ans 
in  her  power  to  that  end,  even  stoopiuji;  to  deceive  and  prevaricate, 
it  was  all  a  part  of  tlie  correct  i>lan  to  ^et  a  husband.  Aiming:  at 
this  mark,  it  was  no  wonder  that  her  better  nature  was  stified  and 
lier  views  of  life  distort<'d.  God  pity  the  children  of  surh  mothers. 
They  be^in  life  at  a  disa<lvantaj;e.  witli  wron;r  id<»as  of  what  they 
owe  to  themselves  and  to  tlu'ir  Creator,  and  livinjr  as  tliey  do  in  an 
atniosi)here  of  dec(*ption  and  false  pride,  they  imbibe  so  much  of 
its  poiscm  that  it  accomi)anies  them  throuj^li  life  and  renders  them 
suspicitms  of  others,  makliij;  a  farce  of  all  that  is  j^ood  and  holy 
in  this  world,  and  conipletely  shuttiin:  out  of  their  h(\-irts  all  true 
faith  and  trust  in  the  divine  realities  of  the  world  to  come. 

•  •  *  *  * 

It  pained  B(»rtliy  to  hear  him  say  these*  things,  and  she  laid  her 
hand  on  his  (they  were  sittinjr  on  the  sofa)  and  sai<l.  "Uo^er.  do 
not  say  there  is  no  one  to  can*  for  ycm:  you  have  a  mother."  and  she 
put  ^'eat  empha.sis  on  th<*  word.  It  ha<l  always  seemed  to  her  that 
to  have  a  mother  was  th**  acm<»  of  human  l)liss.  Hut  h(*r  cousin 
onlj'  laughed  a  cold,  hard  laujrh.  such  as  oiu'  hears  sometimes 
from  nn  old  world-worn  man.  but  seldom  from  a  boy  of  nineteen. 
Th(»  ^irl  drew  back  from  him:  sh<'  did  not  uiiderst;ind  the  meaninu: 
of  that  Iau;:h.  but  sh(»  <iid  not  like  the  sound  of  it.  It  seemed  so 
unlike  the  bri^^ht,  mirthful  merriment  that  she  remembered  so 
W(dl. 

After  the  above  conversation  the  younjr  jrirl  called  to  s(*e  Ikt 
friend  and  confidant<\  Mrs.  Kenyon.  a  woman  whos(»  nobility  of  soul 
had  made  her  almost  a  mother  to  th<^  motherless  Rerthy: 

Berthy,  in  Iut  chara<*teristie  way.  had  told  Mrs.  Kenyon  every- 
thing:, all  Kojrer  had  said  alxmt  his  mother  and  his  aimless  life.  It 
was  a  revelati«m  to  that  true  Christian  woman:  an<l  she  thanked 
(lod  in  her  heart  that  she  ha<l  b(»en  kept  free  from  the  folly  of 
fashionable  life,  if  it  was  to  rob  a  mother  of  li<*r  holi^'st  mission— 
her  childri'n's  love  and  welfare. 
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A  few  (lays  later  Ropor  was  in  jail.  Mrs.  Konj'on  visited  him  and 
liad  a  lou;^  talk  with  him. 

When  Uoj^^er  was  li»ft  alone  it  did  seem  to  him  that  his  bm'dens 
were  j;reater  than  h(^  eould  bear,  lie  tlu'ew  liimself  on  liis  bed, 
if  a  prison  cot  ean  be  called  by  so  ri*sp(»ctable  a  name,  and  ;rave 
an  almost  heartbroken  wail,  lie  realizinl  for  the  first  time  that  what 
he  had  laclved  all  his  life  was  the  Christian  infinmce  of  a  j?ood 
mother.  How  well  W,  remembiTed  that  the  boyt»  used  to  say  to  him: 
"I  tell  you,  McDonell,  you  have  ^ot  the  ritrlit  kind  of  an  old  woman 
at  your  house.  She  is  not  forever  worrying:  abimt  your  lon^  >:oinj(s 
and  short  cominjrs,  like  tmrs."  And  he  had  thouiiht  himself  it  was 
kind  of  jolly  fJiat  sh(,'  let  him  hav(»  his  own  way  so  nuich.  But 
now  he  knew  if  she  had  loved  him  as  she  ou^'lit  sIk^  would  have 
been  anxious  on  his  ac<*ount,  as  any  fond  mother  is;  and  now  that 
lu?  was  in  tr<»ul)le,  how  sweet  it  would  b{»  to  feel  hrr  caressing  hand 
on  his  hea«l  as  he  bad  felt  the  hand  of  that  ble.ssinl  old  woman 
as  she  sat  by  his  sid(\  There  was  a  jri'eat  dlflFerenc(»  between  these 
two  wom<ni.  and  it  suddenly  dawned  on  his  mind  that  it  was  the 
love  of  (lod  In  the  heart  of  one  nnd  the  love  of  the  world  in  the 
heart  of  the  other  that  made  tlu»  difference. 

How  a  saintly  person  may  influence  the  younjr  to  a  higher  life 
by  skilfid  leadinjj:  is  apparent  from  this  quotation: 

**rie  is  our  Father,  thee  knows,*'  said  Mrs.  Kenyon.  "and  has 
l>romisod  to  hear  His  childri'n  when  they  cry  unto  Him.  Tliee  is 
trusting  Him  every  moment  of  thy  life." 

'•<Jh.'*  sjihl  Berthy,  *'l  am  not  trusting;  Him  at  all.  I  do  not  know 
how  to  trust  Him." 

*'Is  thee  not  sure  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  and  is  not  God  able 
to  manajce  thy  little,  imruly  heart  as  well  as  this  ;xreat  universe?" 

Those  who  are  .accustomed  to  the  indiscriminate  denunciation  of 
pride  will  be  surprised  by  the  answer  of  Mr.  Howi'll.  a  clergyman, 
to  the  question,  "Is  pride  a  fault,  and  how  far  can  that  pri<le  be 
carried  safely?'*  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  ^loiitjxomery,  an  Ideal 
youn^  cler;:yman  and  the  principal  hero  of  the'story: 

"I  do  not  quit(»  imderstand  you."  he  sjiid.  *'i)rid(»  is  not  always 
consistent  with  reason;  Imt  you  speak  of  a  ciTtnin  kind  of  pride; 
pl(»:ise  explain  yourself." 

"It  is  tiie  i)rid<'  of  position,  a  sort  of  self-n^sju'ct,"  said  Mr.  Mont- 
;:omery,  rlsin;r  to  his  feet,  for  he  felt  he  c(ml<l  make  himself  under- 
stood better  wh(»n  standiniu'.  "Tho.se  jrirls  Mrs.  Ilow«'ll  si)oke  of 
seem  to  think  that  their  work  shows  too  jdainly  that  perhaps 
necessity  has  somethinj::  to  do  in  mnkinj;  them  prolicient.  and  I 
ask  if  it  is  rijirht  to  nurture  such  pride,  or  to  try  with  (iod's  help  to 
root  it  out  of  our  natm-es?" 

"Well."  snid  the  old  man  slowly,  "I  liav<»  thouj^ht  a  ^^reat  d(»al  on 
that«subj(»ct  myself,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  if  there 
was  more  of  that  kind  of  pride,  or  in<h'piMuience,  we  will  call  It,  the 
world  would  be  the  Ijetter.  That  is  th(»  .stulT  in  a  man  that  will  mak(» 
him  economize  ratlier  than  parad**  his  poverty.  It  is  what  you  see 
In  a  woman  that  makes  Iht  cover  the  shortcomln^rs  of  her  husband, 
inst<?a<l  of  makln;;  it  a  town  scandal:  and,  althoujrh  In  some  cases 
11  Is  canMerl  to»>  far.  as  are  a  ;:re.it  man^'  admirable  traits  of  char- 
acter, still,  in  itself,  it  is  a  good  thing." 
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A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Montgomery  was  summoned  to  Denver 

to  meet  a  rich  old  uncle,  who  desire<i  the  companionship  of  his 

nephew  for  the  brief  remainder  of  his  life.  The  principal  part  of 
the  interview  is  subjoined: 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once  that  if  what  I  have  heard  about 
you  of  late  is  true  1  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  you,  if  you  are 
my  brother's  son.'* 

*'And  wliat  linve  you  heard,  may  I  ask?**  said  Charley,  his  face 
reddening  at  tlie  implied  insult. 

"Well,  I  have  heard  that  you  were  studying  to  be  a  preacher,  and 
If  that  is  Ko  3'ou  will  l^ive  to  give  it  up,  that  is  all,**  he  said,  modi- 
fying his  first  assertion  somewhat. 

•*\V'ell,  you  have  heard  the  exact  truth.  I  have  been  studying 
now  for  two  years,  and  in  anotlier  year  I  sliall  be  ordained.  If 
my  life  is  spareil  it  will  be  devoted  to  tills  work,  and  1  trust  that 
nothing  will  prevent  my  finishing  tli(»  course  I  have?  mapped  out.*' 
He  said  it  in  a  proud,  independent  mauKtT,  as  one  wlio  had  no  idea 
of  changing  his  mind  or  purpose. 

The  old  man  arose  from  his  seat  on  the  sofa  and  stood  before 
his  nephew,  his  tall  form  Ix^nt  forward  and  his  keen  black  eyes 
shining  witli  supi)ress<'d  passion. 

"Do  you  uK'an  l)y  that,  that  you  will  not  give  up  preaching  for 
anything  I  can  offer V    Do  you  realize  what  you  are  throwing  away?** 

"This  is  not  th<»  first  tinse  in  my  life  that  1  hav(»  been  tempted 
with  gold,  and  I  say  to  you  now  what  I  have  sjiid  before,  that  no 
mere  worldliness  can  tempt  me  to  disobey  the  call  of  the  gospel.*' 

Young  Montgomery  requested  Mr.  Uaj'mond,  his  uncle*s  lawyer, 
who  was  present,  to  ring  for  a  servant  to  .show  him  out  of  his 
imcle*8  house.  As  the  young  man  was  striding  rapidly  down  the 
street,  Mr.  Ita^vmond  succcM'ded  in  ov<Ttaking  hi  id  and  press(»d  him 
to  accept  his  hospitality,  hoping  tliat  he  might  effect  a  reconcilia- 
t.i<m  l)etween  n<'phew  and  unch'.  During  the  evening  the  lawyer 
h(»ld  a  long  and  earnest  conversation  with  the  joung  man,  which 
culminated  thus: 

"Mr.  Uayniond.**  said  (Charley,  leaning  towards  him  with  a  flushed 
face,  "let  us  thoroughly  xmderstand  each  other  before  we  go  any 
farther.  My  uncle  said  plainly  that  he  hated  churches  an<l  i)r(»achers 
and  would  have  nothinu:  to  do  with  them.  And  I,  for  my  part, 
have  decided  to  make  the  church  my  lite  work,  and  all  he  can  say 
or  offer  will  not  shake  my  determination  or  change  my  jHirpose 
in  the  least.  And  as  I  have  reason  to  believe  he  will  not  alter  his 
views  any,  I  cannot  see  liow  a  rt^-onciliation  is  going  to  be  brought 
about.** 

"You  do  not  pret(Mi<l  to  say  that  you  will  absolutely  throw  up 
nil  hopes  of  your  uncle*s  money  for  the  sake  of  preaching  the 
gosjK»l?**  and  the  lawyer  stared  at  the  young  man  as  if  he  were  a 
natural  curiosity. 

"I  mean  that  identical  thing,**  said  Charley,  setting  his  lips  firmly 
together. 

Mr.  Knymond  yielded  for  the  nonce  and  the  gentlemen  spent 
the  remainder  of  the  evening  with  the  family.  On  the  morrow,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Raymond  took  Mr.  Montgomery  out  ostensibly  to  show 
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him  the  town  but  really  to  attempt  a^ain  to  find  some  vulnerable 
spot  in  the  young  man's  armour.  While  riding  they  met  Mr.  Ray- 
mond's friend  and  pastor,  who.  being  suddenly  summoned  from 
town  was  perplexed  by  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  person 
to  occupy  his  pulpit  the  next  day.  Mr.  Montgomery  was  aslied 
to  preach.  Mr.  Kaymond  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  uncle  to 
go  with  him  to  the  morning  service.  After  the  evening  service, 
young  Montgomery  informed  his  host  tliat  he  should  see  his  uncle 
as  ho  Intended  to  leave  the  city  on  the  following  morning.  Against 
the  protests  of  his  host,  he  persisted  and  the  interview  was  very 
affecting: 

Charley  took  the  cold,  quivering  hands  between  his  own  warm 
palms,  and  said,  anxiously,  ''Are  you  feeling  slcic  to-night V" 

His  uncle  said  in  answer:  "1  liave  been  sicl;  ever  since  you  came. 
I  thought  you  ouirht  to  givo  up  everything  if  I  willod  you  my  money, 
and  I  thought  you  a  foi)l  because  you  wanted  to  preach;  but  when 
I  heard  you  this  morning  talli  of  how  nmch  Christ  had  sacrificed 
for  us,  and  how  He  was  tempted,  and  had  resist (hI  for  our  Siikes, 
as  I  sat  there  I  ku«»w  you  felt  everj'  word  you  said.  Oh!  my  old 
heart  is  broken."  He  added  bitterly:  "I  have  spent  my  whole  life 
getting  gold,  and  now  it  mocks  nie.  I  coul<l  not  look  at  the  silver 
on  my  dinner-table  to-day,  its  glitter  seemed  like  evil  faces  grinning 
at  me.  I  would  be  glad  to  die,  but  I  know  1  am  not  tit  to  be  In  the 
presence  of  the  man-('hrist  that  y<m  pictured  so  plainly  to  me  this 
morning.  I  have  said  and  done*  all  in  my  power  all  mj'  life  against 
the  Churcli  of  God,  an<l  now  r  fc^el  that  the  worst  hypocrite  whose 
name  is  on  her  books  is  bt*tter  prei)are<l  for  iK^aven  than  I  am. 
I  could  go  down  on  my  knees  to  ask  your  pardon  for  what  I  said 
to  you  the  otlier  day." 

It  was  nearly  an  hour  since  th(»y  came  together,  and  they  were 
still  holding  eacii  othcT's  Iiands,  wlu»n  Tlicodon*  made  liis  appearance 
and  asked  if  Mr.  Uayniond's  carriage  should  wait  any  longer. 

Jolni  Montgomery  said  pronii>tly:  **Xo,  send  it  away,  we  do  not 
want  it  to-niglit.**  And  Mr.  Raymond  knew  wIkmi  Tln^odorc  t<dd 
him  what  his  master  said,  and  how  he  was  holding  ids  nephew's 
hand  and  looking  into  his  face,  tliat  ('harley  Montgomery  had  made 
no  mistake  in  choosing  the  gosi)el  in  preference  to  his  uncle's 
money,  for  now  he  was  sure  of  both. 

The  reader's  attention  will  be  arrested  from  time  to  time  by  a 
sentiment  like  this: 

It  is  good  to  know  for  oursi^lves  that  we  hav(»  done  our  duty,  but 
words  of  appreciation  from  lips  we  love  are  like  springs  of  cooling 
water  in  the  barren  desert. 

They  knew  why  their  aunt  had  always  disliked  Berthy  so  much: 
but  as  they  looked  at  her  now,  in  a  neatly-titting  dark  blue  dress, 
with  its  trimmings  of  cardinal  velvet,  hov  eyes  sparkling  with 
merriment,  her  parted  lips  showing  a  line  of  wliite  teeth,  they 
wondered  that  they  had  ever  consi(lere<l  lier  liomely;  yet  they  had, 
for  Kathey  had  sal<i  many  times.  "Tliere  is  no  use  trying  the  effect 
of  nice  cloth(»s  on  Berthy,  for  th(\v  seem  to  be  thrown  away."  What 
was  it  then  that  had  wrought  this  cliange? 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  thoughts,   Berthy  caught  sight  of  her 
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brotlier's  arm,  **0h,  Charley,"  she  said,  "where  is  the  sling  for 
3oiir  arm ?" 

**1  'slunj:*  it  away  so  I  could  hug  my  new  sister,"  he  said,  as  he 
put  his  arm  around  her. 

Katliey  linow  by  the  light  in  the  dark  face  that  those  words  of 
love  and  en<learment  were  what  slie  had  needed  all  her  life  to 
l)ring  out  not  only  the  beauty  of  her  face  but  the  glow  of  soulful  in- 
terest in  everything  that  was  good  and  noble,  and  she  chided  her- 
self that  she  had  allowed  the  little,  motherless  girl  to  starve  in  her 
very  presence,  when  a  word  of  iLindness  or  love  would  have  been 
to  her  as  daily  food. 

Wliy  are  hungry  souls  left  to  starve  when  a  hearty  grasp  of  the 
hand  or  a  word  of  sympathy  and  encom-agement  or  a  glance  of 
kindly  interest  even  costs  so  little— nay,  so  enriches  the  giver? 
Perhaps  it  is  because  so  many  have  not  learned  the  lesson  Inculcated 
by  our  author  thus: 

"When  did  you  loam  that  sweet  secret  of  submission?  I  was 
older  than  you  before  I  accepted  it." 

**Krom  my  spiritual  guide,"  said  Berthy,  smiling  and  motioning 
toward  the  room  occupied  by  her  Quaker  friend. 

"Then  you  have,  indeed,  much  to  be  grateful  to  her  for.  I  mwt 
a  great  many  life-long  Cliristians  wno  do  not  seem  to  understand 
what  I  m(»an  by  the  Fatherhood  of  God;  it  is  the  only  true  source 
of  happiness." 

He  then  went  on  to  tell  her  something  of  his  past  life;  how  many 
struggles  he  had,  and  how  mercifully  he  had  been  led  through 
them  all. 

**]  have  always  felt  that  in  God's  hand  I  was  the  instrument  sent 
to  save  the  soul  of  poor  Unch*  John;  that  was  tlie  strongest  temp- 
tation I  ever  had  to  resist.  There  I  was  in  a  strange  city,  with 
only  a  f(»w  dollars  in  the  world,  and  not  enough  to  pay  my  board 
a  week.  I  felt  I  had  some  riglit  to  his  money,  for  J  was  ins  U»gal 
h(Mr;  but  he  denounced  all  forms  of  religion,  and  declared  1  should 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  ministry  if  1  lived  with  him. 
His  lawyer,  after  kindly  inviting  me  into  Ids  liouse,  advistnl  me 
to  lay  aside  my  radical  views,  and  accept  the  home  and  money  he, 
t(M),  thought  I  had  a  right  to  expect.  I  tell  you  it  was  a  battle  I 
found  hard  to  fight,  but  the  victory  mon*  than  paid  for  the  conflict. 
The  last  two  years  of  my  uncle's  life  were  those  of  perfect  peace." 

The  quotations  so  freely  made  will  serve  to  show  that  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  book  is  bracing,  its  doctrine  sound,  and  that  Mrs. 
Flewellyn  accepts  Emerson's  dictum:  "The  only  gift  is  a  portion  of 
thyself." 

A  NEW  ARISTOCRACY.* 

At  the  present  time,  when  so  many  books  of  a  trashy  or  artificial 
character  are  being  put  forth  in  elegant  style  and  pushed  by  the  great 
book  houses,  it  is  not  surprising  that  works  of  line  ethical  value  and 
charmingly  written,  wlien  published  by  obscure  firms,  fail  to  come 


••  A  New  Aristocracy,"  l>v  Birch  Arnold.  Hartlett  l*\iblishinjr  (\>ini»anv,  .TO  \'  32 
W^eBt  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York,  46  West  LArned  Street,  Detroit,  Mich!  Pp.  31(>; 
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before  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people  who  would  appreciate  their 
intrinsic  value.  Recently  I  chanced  to  read  Birch  Arnold's  "New 
Aristocracy"  and  was  greatly  impressed  with  its  value  at  the  present 
time.  The  stoiy  is  simply  but  charmingly  told;  it  is  unique  In  many 
respects,  and  from  cover  to  cover  it  is  charged  with  the  luminous  and 
redemptive  thought  of  the  new  time.  I  think  our  author  underrates 
the  part  which  unjust  legislation  plays  in  pressing  the  masses  down- 
ward to  a  point  where?  they  lose  the  sturdj'  self-reliance  which  Is 
at  once  essential  for  success  in  the  industrial  struggle  and  to  indus- 
trial and  national  progress.  Unjust  laws  augment  miserable 
conditions  and  deaden  the  Independent  and  naturally  hopeful  spirit 
in  the  human  breast.  Hence  in  all  our  discussions  we  must  insist 
upon  the  establishing  of  just  conditions  which  favor  an  equality 
of  opportunity. 

Our  author  very  wisely  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  individual 
development,  and  throughout  the  work  throws  out  so  many 
suggestions  which  will  be  helpful  to  earnest  workers  that  I  feel 
that  this  book  nuTlts  a  very  wide  reading,  especially  at  the  present 
time.  As  a  story  it  is  a  delightful  narration  of  the  lives  of  thriHj 
orj)han  children,  thrown  almost  penniless  on  the  world,  on  the 
death  of  their  father,  a  rector  in  a  village  church.  Their  first  ex- 
periment Is  In  market  gardening,  and  later  their  lives  in  the  city, 
mingling  with  a  larger  world  and  bringing  sunshine  Into  many 
hearts,  even  when  their  own  were  shadowed.  Is  very  vividly  brought 
out.  The  author  aims  to  show  the  divine  In  the  human  heart  of 
both  rich  and  poor,  and  that  the  children  of  wealth  no  less  than 
those  "who  are  xnider  the  wheel"  only  reach  the  height  where  they 
know  what  true  and  enduring  happiness  is,  when  they  learn  to 
do  for  others,  or  adopt  the  principles  of  the  Golden  Rule  into  the 
web  and  woof  of  life.  I  would  that  "A  New  Aristocracy"  could  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  people  and  that  both  yomig  and  old 
might  read  its  bright,  int(»restlug  and  sugg(»stive  pages,  for  Its  In- 
fluence could  not  fall  to  quicken  conscience  and  inspire  the  divine 

In  the  heart  of  the  reader. 

B.  O.  FLOAVER. 

THE  SNOWS  OF  YESTER-YEAR.* 
Reviewed  by  Newell  Dunbar. 

"Nay,  never  ask,  this  week,  fair  lord. 

Where  they  are  gone,  nor  yet  this  year. 
Except  with  this  for  an  over-word— 

But  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year?" 

A  story  absolutely  without  action;  occurring  wholly  within  the 
bounds   of   a    single   Colorado    houst*   and    garden;  and    containing 


♦  ♦'  The  Snows  of  Yeater-Year:  a  Novel,"  by  Wilbcrtine  Teters.    12mo,   pp.  244; 
price,  cloth  ^1.25,  paper  50  cents.    Arena  Fublishiug  Company,  Boston. 
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practically  just  four  charactere,  of  wboni  two  are  hopeless  Invalids, 
aud  another  is  little  more  than  a  liint.  Yet,  in  a  marked  manner, 
this  novel  grasps  the  attention  at  the  start  aud  holds  it  to  the  very 
last  word. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  James  Russell  Ix)well  once  confessed 
that,  when  a  younjij  man  freshly  glorified  with  his  university's  accolade, 
andsounquesliouably  empauoplied  for  tlie  battle  of  life,  castingabout 
for  some  way  in  which  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  coming  fray  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  tlie  conviction  that  every  device  of  attack 
had  already  been  tried— that  no  unachieved  exploit  remained.  Like 
tlie  Poet  in  Schiller's  parable  he  found  the  universe  appropriated. 
This  misery  is  one  that  stares  every  clever  young  man  and  young 
woman  in  the  face.  Yet  the  author  of  the  *'Biglow  Papers"  managed, 
and  every  true  aspirant  in  literature  or  elsewhere  manages,  speaking 
paradoxically,  to  discover  the  non-existent:  t.  v.,  to  find  a  peculiar 
field,  an  original  vein.  Tlie  doing  this,  it  may  be  remarked  in  pass- 
ing, grows  more  dillicult  every  3'ear— (^specially  for  minds  of  an 
overconservative  cast.  Fortunately,  however,  neiKl  of  discouragement 
never  exists;  for  there  is  and  always  will  be  a  virgin  fund  in  the  uni- 
verse ready  to  honor  the  drafts  of  the  duly  accrtnlited,  even  though 
the  retiu-ns  made  be  merely  in  the  form  of  old  coin  remlnted. 

Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Wilbertine  Teters— unless,  possibly,  that  striking 
name  be  just  a  nam  dc  guerre— is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
achieved  in  some  degree  this  prere(iuisite  success  of  originality.  The 
unusualness  of  her  book  in  the  respects  designated,  of  course,  is 
not  fully  perceiv(»d  by  us,  imtil  we  have  finished  reading  and  reached 
the  contemplative  and  purely  critical  stage  where  we  roll  over 
synthetically  and  analytically  in  our  mind  the  outcome.  At  first 
we  simply  take  her  story  up  and.  finding  ourselves  interested,  and 
every  once  in  a  while  as  we  proceed  receiving  a  distinct  tingle  of  In- 
tellectual or  aesthetic  enjoyment,  just  read  on  with  growing  ap- 
preciation to  the  end. 

How  comes  it  that  a  delectable  and  strong  effect  results 
from  so  apparently  Inadequate  a  cause?  Or  if  the  points 
specified  at  the  beginning  of  this  critique*  constitute  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  pleasure  rt»ceiv(Hl  rather  tlian  its  cause,  what 
is  the  richness  that  associated  with  them  can  overcome  a  poverty 
so  pronoimct^? 

The  story  in  the  first  place,  then,  is  written  In  a  strikingly  bright 
and  piquant  style.  There  Is  a  sparkle  In  the  pages  like  SC»vign6's. 
Further,  they  contain  really  subtile  analysis  and  delineation  of  char- 
acter; evince  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  society  and  of  human 
nature,  and  abound  in  fresh,  glancing,  epigrammatic,  witty  and  wise 
c<mrersation,  while  thoy  handle  th(»  "stnge  settings"  effectively. 
(Colorado  winters,  by  the  way,  furnish  a  subject  that  justly  comes 
in  for  its  full  share  of  sarcasm.)    The  rise  and  progress  of  a  tender 
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passion— the  never-falllnff  them<^— of  course  is  told,  reciprocated 
in  tliis  case,  and  diversified  with  somewhat  unusual  conditions.  As 
to  the  passion,  it  belon4;:s  to  a  handsome,  musical  and  conservative 
(at  times  shrewdly  so),  but  consumptive  (not  too)  young  Canadian, 
Halcourte  by  name,  who  on  account  of  his  disease  is  able  to  keep 
alive  only  as  an  exile,  and  so  is  sojourning  for  very  life's  sake  in 
the  dry  air  of  the  Rockies;  he  has  not  always  been  a  wreck,  and  is 
a  past  master  in  affairs  of  the  heart.  As  to  the  reciprocation,  that 
is  supplied  by  Miss  Norwista  Eusleigh,  a  beautiful  and  pure-minded, 
soaring,  much-read  but  very  inexperienced  young  woman  with  an 
unoccupied  and  yearning  heart;  this  is  her  first  fray.  Possibly, 
however,  the  passion  and  the  reciprocation  are  vice  versa.  Of  Miss 
Ensleigh  it  is  said: 

About  love  she  knew  absolutely  nothing.  Her  simple  method 
of  learning  how  much  she  cared  for  a  man  had  been  to  shut 
her  eyes  tightly  and  think  how  much  she  would  like  to  live 
with  him  for  a  month,  a  year,  maybe  ten  or  twenty  of  them! 
to  see  the  same  face  opiM)site  her  at  the  breakfast  tiible  every  morn- 
ing, imtil  she  would  come  to  know  every  ciu^e,  every  outline, 
every  wrinkle,  every  weakness;  and  she  never  failed  to  know  that 
it  would  take  a  very  good  face  to  stand  that  scrutiny,  and  that 
none  could  possibly  l(K)k  so  pleasant  to  her  now  as  Aunt  Sue's. 
It  might  be  all  very  well  for  a  month,  but  at  a  year  she  weakened, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  lifetime  at  the  side  of  one  man  visibly  dis- 
couraged her.  At  such  times  she  thought  seriously  of  convents  when 
Aunt  Sue  should  die. 

The  declaration  takes  place  in  a  low-raftered,  hot  attic,  while  Nor- 
wista is  sitting  on  a  newspaper  spread  out  upon  the  dusty  floor. 
Naturally,  Halcourte's  illness  is  a  stumbling-block  and  a  torture 
to  them  both.  When  at  last  Norwista  can  bring  herself  to  say  she 
will  marry  him,  and  goes  to  him  with  a  letter  containing  her  consent, 
it  is  only  to  behold  him  expire  of  a  hemorrhage  before  her  face, 
the  light  of  ecstasy  dying  in  his  dying  eyes,  and  her  very  garment 
being  stained  by  the  sinister-hued  current  flowing  from  his  lips  that 
bears  on  its  ill-starred  drops  his  life  away  from  them  both  and 
from  happiness  for  eithcT! 

Aunt  Sue,  mentioned  above,  is  merely  a  side  show  and  hardly 
appears;  yet,  as  is  the  case  with  all  tlie  characters— indoed  rather 
more  so  than  with  the  other  minor  ones— she  is  vividly  drawn, 
though  with  frugal  strokes.  In  her  portrait  here  is  an  ingenuous 
feature: 

Aunt  Sue  had  a  great  horror  of  burglars,  and  every  night 
made  preparations  for  their  coming  (or  his  coming,  rather,  for  her 
mind  never  grasped  the  possibility  of  the  advent  of  more  than  one 
at  a  time)  by  putting  on  a  chnir  drawn  up  to  her  bedside  a  hammer 
and  .1  can  of  cayenne  pepper.  She  intended  tf)  boat  the  burglar  over 
the  head  with  tho  hnninier,  after  she  hnd  dnzod  him  by  throwing 
the  cayenne  pepper  in  his  ey(»s.  She  hesitated  a  long  time  before 
she  could  make  up  her  mind  to  beat  him  over  the  head,  it  seemed  so 
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brutal  and  unlady-llke,  but  she  finally  decided  it  was  the  only  thing 
she  could  do  in  order  to  stun  hioi  and  thus  gain  time  to  run  away. 

The  Major,  too,  or  *'the  Majah,"  as  he  is  addressed  by  "the 
Madame"  (of  her  more  anon)  who  was  born  in  Florida,  and  on 
occasion  of  meeting?  him  invariably  develops  a  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  mitijrated  accent  of  her  childhood— Major  Treadwell,  who 
has  Christine,  tlie  amiable  and  lonj?-sufferinff  maidservant,  for  part- 
ner in  the  venture  of  supplying  the  remaining  side  shows,  merely 
fulfils  the  function  of  bringing  about  Norwista's  acquaintance  with 
the  Madame.  He  is  lilve  "the  footman  wlio  calls  out  in  impivssive 
voice  the  name  of  the  man  who  is  to  make  or  mar  our  fortunes  and 
Is  seen  no  more."  Nevertheless,  the  Major  is  sketched  in  with  a 
firm  and  graphic  touch.  "Are  there  any  rewards  or  punishments.*' 
the  author  asks,  "for  these  careless  people  who  stop  for  a  moment 
in  our  path,  and  by  a  few  hasty  words  change  our  whole  life?  Are 
they  unhappy  if  misery  ensues  for  us,  or  gay  if  happiness  comes? 
Are  they  blown  in  oiu*  way  bj'  chance,  or  do  they  stop  us  from 
destiny?" 

But  the  piece  de  renistance  of  com*se,  is  the  widely  experienceil, 
the  reminiscent  and  the  cynical  Madame.  The  Madame,  no  doubt, 
is  why  the  story  was  written.  With  th(»  author  she  was  clearly  a  labor 
of  love.  Above  all  the  rest  she  stands  out  saliently  and  in  a  high 
degree  of  finish,  and  whoever  has  formed  her  ac(iuaintance  will  not 
easily  forget  her.  The  Madame  is  likely  to  take  her  place  in  fiction, 
not  indeed  of  the  first  rank,  but  in  a  grade  below  the  first  as  an 
abiding  character. 

The  Madame  is  a  retired  opera  singer,  with  both  an  American  and 
European  experience,  half-foreign  in  Iier  ideas  and  ways,  twenty- 
nine  years  old,  but  looking  y<mnger  (though  "all  the  world  knows" 
she  "would  rather  be  thirty  than  seventt^en"),  of  distinguished 
presence,  yet  pale  and  attenuat<Hl,  and  with  green  eyt's  and  reddish 
hair,  albeit  possessed  of  uncommonly  satisfactory  and  fastidiously 
shod  feet  whicli  she  never  prows  tinnl  of  admiring.  She  has  been, 
at  various  times,  pronounced  by  th(»  infallible  faculty  an  inciu'abU* 
consumptive— from  a  fever  caught  in  Italy— with  not  a  month  of 
life  before  her.  This  cheerful  sentence,  however,  bothers  h(T  not 
a  whit;  in  spite  of  it,  "if  constantly  and  so  mysteriously  near  death"' 
she  is  "yet  alive  and  never  really  ill."  and  has  taken  unto  herself 
a  hasband— a  nuiscular.  matter-of-fact  and  slightly  puzzled  business 
man  who  adores  her.  Him.  by  th(»  way,  she  alternately  snubs  and 
d(»higes  with  demonstrations  of  affection;  and.  in  either  case,  ho  un- 
derstands her  about  equally  111.  "The  Madame"  (a  nickname  origi- 
nally given  her  by  this  conjugal  attach^  because,  as  ho  luminously 
expresses  it,  "she  made  him  too]  that  way  the  greater  part  of  the 
time")  is  pestered  with  indiflferentism  and  ennui.  For  her,  too, 
life  is 
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-an  unweeded  garden, 


That  grows  to  seed." 

Banished  like  Halcourte,  and  for  the  same  reason,  to  semi-death 
in  Colorado,  which  she  detests,  she  spends  her  time  mostly  moping 
round  revolving  recollections.  **She  lived  in  dreams,  and  many 
pathetic  *I  remembers*  interspersed  her  slightest  conversation.  *Yet 
to  have  no  pleasm*e  but  that  which  is  dreamed,  or  no  joy  but  that 
which  is  past,  is  hard  wh<»u  one  is  still  no  more  than  twenty-nine/ 
she  confessed."  As  Norwista  is  raw  and  optimistic,  so  in  even 
greater  degree  is  the  Madame,  who  having  seen  tlie  world  has 
thereby  grown  disillusi()ue<l,  apparently  a  thoroughpaced  p(»ssimist. 
She  tables  her  Schopenhauer— and,  by  the  way,  she  is  very  fond  of 
quoting  him— "straight."  Being  a  woman,  her  pronounced  talent 
for  inconsequence  was  to  be  expected.    For  example: 

"  'Oh,  where  are  the  snows  of  yester-year?' "  she  had  begun 
sadly  once,  but  as  everybody  seemed  to  be  profoundly  ignorant 
she  had  returned  to  her  silence.  Now  she  seemed  nbcmt  to  speak 
agaiti.    Had  she  more  to  say  al)out  tliat  ballad  of  dead  beauties? 

"Men,"  said  the  Ma<lame  oracularly,  "are  like  dogs.  They  need 
to  feel  the  cut  of  your  lash  before  they  can  be  expected  to  lick 
your  hjinds." 

A  deep  silence  followed  this  startling  announcement. 

But  the  keen  and  educated  faculty  of  analysis  constantly  exhibited 

by  her  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course;  Mr.  Henry  James  himself 

would   have   no   cause  for  feeling  ashamed   of   it.    KvidtMitly,   the 

Madame  takes  to  this  sort  of  thing  Instinctively,  as  ducks  to  water; 

for  when  Norwista  says  to  her.  "I  believe  you  would  tear  a  sotil 

apart  in  order  to  analyze  it— analyzing  doesn't  ciu-e,"  her  sole  and 

sufficient  reply  is,  "Ah,  but  I  like  to  go  to  the  bottom."    Toila  tout! 

It  is  an  irrepr(»ssible  desire.    Besides,  in  her  view  analysis  affords 

her  sex  a  defence.    "Women  in  the  abstract,"  she  says,  "know  so 

much  of  the  passion  and  pain  of  life;  and  th(»  only  w^ay  to  htnlge 

themselves  in  from   it,  is  to  carefully  dissect  every  emotion  that 

threatens  to  assail  them," 

The  Madame  (Mrs.  liawry  to  the  best  of  the  reviewer's  belief  is 

her  proper  style  and  title,  though  sh(»  is  never  once  called  by  it) 

to  all  enthusiasm— except  that  of  love*— applies  the  wet  blanket  of 

cold  incredulitj',  and  mocks  at  most  things.    She  is  on  one  occasion 

represente<l  as  looking  up  at  the  stars,  musing  upon  how  often  and 

from  spots  on  the  earth's  surface  how  far  apart  she  has  gazed  on 

them.    Yet  she  could  scarcely  say  so  indifferently  as   wrote  poor 

Heine— 

"Immerhin!    Mich  wird  umgeben 

riott(^shimniel.  dort  wie  hier, 
Und  als  Tod  tenia  mpen  schweben 
Nachts  die  Sterne  iiber  niir." 

Her  apathy  hardly  extended  so  far  as  that,  and  she  was  mortally 

afraid  of  death,  in  any  case,  though  half  ashamed  to  show  it. 
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To  cite  her  own  words:  "It  may  seem  strange  that,  with  all  my  in- 
tellect, I  should  be  such  a  coward,  but  1  think  that  is  the  heif^ht  of 
iutelliffcnce.  If  people  tell  me  they  are  .  .  .  brave,  I  know  they  are 
ignorant." 

Theologically  and  philosophicallj*,  the  Madame  like  many  a 
more  finislunl  spcn^ulator  Is  undeniably  "mixed,"  although  as  a  rule 
she  is  a  pagan,  and  to  a  limited  extent  an  Epicurean,  yet  with  an 
admixtiu'e  of  what  sei»ms  like*  Buddhism  imperfectly  understood. 

Having  like  UlysscMS  '*secn  the  tmrn  and  learned  the  mood  of  many 
men"*  (among  tliem,  be  sure,  not  a  few  male  would-be  sirens),  the 
Madame  discourses  generouslj*  from  her  store.  Smart  sajings  and 
Rhadamantha-like  mots  flow  from  her  as  naturally  as  juice  from 
peaches,  A  lHH)k  that,  like  this  one,  is  wholly  destitute  of  incident 
must  be  composo<l  of  somvthUuj;  accordingly  **The  Snows  of  Tes- 
ter-Year"  may  be  said  to  be  franunl  of  talk  and  the  Madame, 
principally  tlie  Madame— or  indiHHl,  to  i)e  still  more  exact,  princi- 
pally of  the  Madame*s  talk.  And  right  brilliant  and  sententious 
talk  It  is.  As  a  specimen  of  it  (by  no  means  at  its  iH'St,  but  short  and 
readily  detachabU*,  and  so  adapted  for  quotation),  read  the  fol- 
lowing: 

She  yawned  lazily  and  considered  the  beading  on  the  toe  of 
her  slipper.  "All  this  talk  that  p«H>pl<»  liavi*  to  go  through 
with,  though,"  k1u»  rcsumeil,  **just  after  they  are  intnHlucwl  and 
before  thi»y  can  become  friends,  is  so  tirescuue.  1  have  often  thought 
how  much  more  pleasant  It  would  be,  and  how  much  effort  It  would 
save  our  b<wt  f<.K)t— tin*  one  we  are  always  supposed  to  be  putting  for- 
ward—If p<M>i)le  wcnild  <mly  write  up  the  gcMieral  facts  of  their  lives; 
where  born,  say.  (►f  whom,  preftT  winter  or  summer,  water  or  wine, 
materialist  or  idealist,  and  have  their  little  histories  up  to  date 
]>rinttKl  on  nice  little  slii)s  of  ])aper,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  Intro- 
duc<Hl,  exchange*  slips.  Now.  Just  fancy  us  all  strangers  to  each 
other  sitting  around  luTe  reading  each  other's  slips.  I  wouhl  read 
Hal's  and  I  should  say.  'So  yotir  intimate  friiMids  call  you  Hal?  Well, 
how  d'ye  do,  Hal!    I  rather  think  1  shall  like  you.'" 

"Thanks— a  thousand  times,"  murnmred  Halcourte  softly. 

To  sum  up  this  audacious  personage  in  a  vivid  phrase,  obviously 
of  Spanish  extraction,  that  used  to  l>e  and  no  doubt  is  now  in  vogue 
in  her  despised  though  accepted  asylum,  the  Madame  is  "more  fun 
than  a  bullfight."    If  she  had  only  had  her  health  and  full  vigor! 

If  the  book  has  anj"  moral  or  motif,  beyoud  the  Madame  and  the 
admirable  telling,  it  must  l>e  sought  at  the  very  end  In  the  Madame*s 
recantation  of  her  ever-ready  scepticism.  There,  utterly  worn  out, 
and  sobbing  as  she  lies  ba<*k  among  her  pillows,  to  the  Norwista 
whose  faith  and  intelli»ctual  freshness  and  youth  she  has  killed, 
this  feminine  I-.a  Rochefoucauld  says: 

"I  was  all  wrong,  dear  child,  all  wrong.  My  bitterness,  my  blame, 
my   disbeliefs— all   were   wrong.    I    would    have   you   believe   this. 

•  Odyssey,  I.,  8. 
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Under  all  the  sorrow  and  sufferiuK  of  life  runs  God's  ffreat  purpose. 
CllnjLj  to  your  Ideals,  N or w is ta— always.  Though  seemingly  mis- 
taken and  broken,  they  are  symbols  of  higher  things  tliat  we 
but  dimly  imagine.  No  life  can  fail  to  l)e  rendered  noble  and  unsel- 
fish, which,  holding  fast  its  belief  in  things  beautiful  and  good. 
yet  bears  with  smaller  lives,  and  w(»ars  untiinchingly  the  Crown 
of  Pain.    I  would  have  you  remember  this.    All  is  God's  will." 

This  retraction  however,  it  is  sad  to  say,  bears  small  appearance 
of  being  uttered  in  good  faith— at  any  rate,  of  expressing  permanent 
conviction.  This  may  seem  like  an  ungracious  assertion  to  make; 
but,  in  the  reviewer's  judgment,  the  text  of  the  story  appears  to 
compel  it.  The  Madame's  words  have  every  Indication  of  being 
merely  a  80i>— to  an  extremely  intermittent  conscience  on  the  part 
of  the  Madame,  or  possibly  to  Public  Opinion  on  the  author's. 
Also,  anj'body  so  diabolically  sharp  as  the  Madame  is  described 
as  being  must  have  perceived  the  affair  between  Norwlsta  and 
Haleourte.  If  she  knew  about  It,  why  did  she  give  no  sign?  If 
she  did  not  know  about  It,  she  lacked  in  reality  some  of  the  keen- 
ness ascribed  to  her.  Lastly,  It  must  be  said  that  the  adoption  of 
two  doomed  invalids  as  heroine  and  hero,  together  with  the  at  times 
almost  grotesquely  unheroic  when  not  actually  repulsive  details 
given  or  scenes  dei)icted  connected  with  their  ailment,  and  the 
lovemaklng  of  one  of  them  with  a  healthy  girl,  seems  a  strange  and 
an  unfortunate  choice  of  material  for  a  novel.  One  is  at  a  loss  to 
see  any  satisfactory  reason  why  the  choice  should  have  been  made, 
or  any  adequate  end  galncnl  by  having  made  It.  Truly,  the  authors 
of  "Jane  Eyre"  and  "Camille"  (or  their  shades)  drag  a  still  lengthen- 
ing chain  of  unenviable  responsibility. 

"The  Snows  of  Yoster-Year"  is  distinctly  clever.  Yet  somehow 
the  reader  finds  himself  Involuntarily  wondering  whether  its  writer's 
ability  Is  limited  to  merely  "copying"  these  characters  whom  she 
happens  to  have  known,  and  whetlier  the  morbid  atmospliere  in 
which  revolves  what  there  is  of  story  is  detachable.  If  she  ciin 
direct  her  style,  her  freshness,  her  brilliancy,  her  observation, 
philosophizing  and  power  of  analysis  and  delineation  at  will,  and 
especially  employ  them  on  a  more  wholesome  theme,  and  will  do 
so,  there  Is  undoubtedly  a  public  that,  while  welcoming  this  book, 
will  be  still  more  glad  to  hear  from  her  again. 

HERO    TALES    FROM    AMERICAN    HISTORY.* 

The  country  has  been  so  afflicted  of  late  with  the  Napoleonic 
craze,  that  it  is  most  pleasing  to  note  a  strong  tendency  toward  a 
reaction,  and  literature  dealing  with  men  and  women  of  conviction. 
conscience,  and  principle  Is  again  receiving  the  attention  which  has 


•"Hero  Talen  from  American  Histon."  bv  Henrv  rat>ot  Tx>«]ire  and  Thoorlore 
Rootevelt.  Illustrated;  cloth;  pp.  336;  price  $1.60.  New  York  Century  Publishing 
ComiMuiy. 
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been  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  the  incarnation  of  selfish  ambition 
which  darkened  Europe  and  did  so  much  toward  deadening  the  line 
sensibilities  of  humanity. 

Among  the  notable  new  books  for  the  young  which  partake  of  the 
reaction  toward  things  more  wholesome  and  manly,  is  a  volume 
from  the  scholarly  pens  of  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  the  much  maligned  head  of  the 
New  York  Police  Commission.  The  stories  are  written  in  a  stirring 
manner.  The  authora  have  selected  great  figures  and  thrilling 
episodes  in  our  history  and  have  treated  them  in  a  way  at  once 
scholarly  and  vivid.  The  character  sketch  of  George  Washington  is, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  strongest  delineations  of  Washington's  character 
in  a  few  words  1  have  ever  read.  I  know  of  nothing  written  for  the 
young  which  will  compare  with  it.  The  stories  of  the  battles  of 
Trenton  and  of  New  Orleans  are  particularly  strong.  But  the  work 
as  a  whole  is  most  admirable,  as  it  will  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
our  youth,  the  principles  for  which  our  great  men  have  dared  and 
frequently  died,  and  thus  do  much  toward  stirring  the  higher  and 
finer  impulses  in  the  child  mind. 

B.  O.  FLOWER. 
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-MEXICO. 


BY    WALTER   CLARK. 


While  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  were  having  their  revolutions 
and  dynastic  changes,  which  are  narrated  in  the  so-called  "  His- 
tories of  the  World,"  the  great  drama  of  life  was  equally  being 
played  out  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Here  likewise  great 
empires  rose,  flourished  and  passed  away,  to  be  succeeded  by 
others.  Here  too  ambitious  men  intrigued,  scliemed  and  fought, 
to  obtain  fame  which  they  fondly  believed  would  last  forever. 
On  either  side  of  the  ocean,  in  ignorance  of  their  contemporaries, 
life  proceeded  on  parallel  lines.  In  each  hemisphere  from  time 
to  time  some  great  nation  believed  its  own  civilization  "the 
world,"  its  own  king  "  king  of  kings,"  its  own  government  and 
rule  the  linal  and  lasting  one.  All  have  disappeared,  and  the 
moon  shines  coldly  down  and  the  night  winds  sigh  alike  over 
the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Palenque,  Memphis  and  Txmal,  Car- 
thage and  Cholula,  Troy  and  Tenochtitlan,  and  many  another 
metropolis  whose  walls  and  temples  have  been  dust  and  whose 
heroes,  kings  and  people  have  been  nameless  for  many  a  dead 
and  forgotten  century. 

When  Mexico  first  became  known  to  Europeans  it  was  the 
se  It  of  a  great  empire  where  the  arts  and  sciences  flourished, 
while  savages  of  the  lowest  grade  of  barbarism  roamed  at  will 
throughout  the  territory  now  covered  by  the  great  "Republic  of 
the  North."  Mexico  was  first  discovered  to  Europeans  by 
Cordova,  who  landed  at  Cape  Catoche  in  Yucatan,  1517,  some- 
what more  than  one  hundre<l  years  before  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  fath(^rs  at  Plymouth  Hock.  In  1518  Grijalva  anchored 
off  the  site  of  modern  Vera  Cruz  and  opened  communication 
with  the  Aztecs.  In  April,  1519,  Hernando  Cortez  landed  at 
the  same  spot  an<l  with  scant  ceremony  began  his  march  upon 
the  capital  which  he  entered  in  November  of  that  year.     From 
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the  death  of  Gu.itomnzin,  tlielast  Aztec  cm puror,  in  Aiiguat,  1521, 
tlie  Spaniards  helil  possession  of  the  couiitrv  fxa<-tly  three  hun- 
dred years  till  the  willidrawal  of  Juan  (>'I>onoju,  tlie  last  Spanish 
vioeroy,  in  Augnxt,  ISlil,  when  Spain  recurrnized  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  conntry,  wliich  had  Jieen  wccnred  by  the  conibini-d 
efTorla  of  the  dexecndantK  of  the  conquered  Indiana  and  the  na- 
tive descendants  of  their  conquerors. 

The  history  of  ilexico  prior  to  tlie  conquest  has  been   only 
partially  rccovi-reil.     The  earliest  authentic  fact  ascertained  is 


that,  about  A.  1>.  ''•''".  the  Toltei's  were  in  possession  of  n  vn»;t 


nipi 


Tl 


Kurope  afl- 

turv  :ind  a  h:ilf  befoi.-  ti 
evJnl  marked  the  lu-^inni 
i.f  modern  Kuroi"'-  Win 
and  who  Ihi-  Toll.-.-s  ilu-n 
main  unknown  until  s»i\u- 
the  writings  chiselleil 


theniighly 


who 


.-itii  ihc  disorganization  existing  in 
if  iheCothsiin.l  Vundills  and  :i  ■■.-n- 
■  ,-Mroi.atuMi  of  fli.trl.-inagn.-,  wlii.h 
i  ,.!'  thi'  sofiiil  iiiid  political  Mrurliire 
rt-ere  III.-  pr,.,le<-essors  of  flu'  ■r..lte<'S 
i-lves  and  wlK.n.'C  thev  I'am.-.  will  re- 
I'w  fhampollion  shall  ariM^  to  decipher 
he  stones  :md  pencilled  in  tli<-niarl>le  of 


ruins  e:^teiiil  fi 


niles  along  the 
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of  Yucalaii.  Tradition  relates  tliat  all  these  successive  nations 
vho  held  sway  in  Mexico  came  from  tlie  nortliwest,  and  every- 
tliiiifj  in  fact  points  to  their  Mongolian  origin,  which  is  true 
perhaps  of  all  the  aborigines  of  the  two  AmcricMS  nave  the 
Esqnimaux  and  (ireen landers,  whose  ancestors  In  some  remote 
age  may  have  crossed  over  from  En  rope. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  about  the  time  William  of  Kormai 
was    founding 


still  linger. 

The  Aztecs 
hehl  high  rule 
til!  four  and  a 
half    centuries 

later  they  in  turn  met  their  fate  beneath  ihe  iron  rule  of  Cortez  and 
his  adventurers.  The  Aztec  civilization  possessed  many  of  tiie 
art'4  and  sciences  and  was  the  equal  of  the  contemporaneous  civil- 
ization of  Asia  and  in  many  respects  not  inferior  to  that  then 
existing  in  Europe.  It  was,  however,  marred  by  human  sacri- 
fices, not  less  than  twenty  thousand  victims,  mostly  prisoners  of 
war.  Wing  offered  annually,  it  is  said,  in  their  temples. 

Ihirine  the  three  centuries  of  Spanish  rule  there  were  sixty- 
fonr  viceroys,  all  of  them  bein-r  Europeans  except  one  Juan   de 
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Acuna  (1722-34)  who  was  born  in  Peru.  The  first  and  most 
prominent  viceroy  was  Antonio  de  Mendoza  ;  next  to  him  Pacheco 
(1789-94)  was  the  most  famous.  The  revolt  against  Spain  was 
inaugurated  by  Hidalgo,  a  priest,  Sept.  16,  1810,  which  is  the 
natal  day  of  Mexican  independence.  The  next  year  he  was 
captured  and  shot,  when  the  leadership  was  taken  up  by  Morelos, 
another  priest.  The  republic  has  shown  its  gratitude  by  naming 
a  state  after  each  of  these  patriots. 

Independence  was  acknowledged  by  Spain  in  the  treaty  of 
Aguala,  August,  1821,  and  Augustin  I  turbide  became  provisional 
president.  The  crown  was  offered  to  a  royal  prince  of  Spain 
but  being  declined,  Iturbide  was  proclaimed  emperor  May,  1822. 
In  March,  1823,  ten  months  later,  he  had  to  flee  for  his  life  and 
returning  from  England  in  1824  was  taken  prisoner  and  shot. 
Between  1821  and  18G8  the  form  of  government  was  changed 
ten  times.  Over  fifty  persons  succeeded  each  other  as  presi- 
dents, dictators  or  emperors,  both  emperors  being  shot — Iturbide 
in  1824  and  Maximilian  in  1867  —  and  more  than  three  hundred 
successful  or  abortive  revolutions  are  recorded ;  but  amid  all 
this  confusion  the  thoughtful  student  will  detect  a  steady  prog- 
ress towards  the  ultimate  triumph  of  those  Liberal  ideas  which 
are  the  true  basis  of  national  freedom.  The  long  struggle  be- 
tween the  aristocratic  and  clerical  party  termed  iLscossea  and  the 
democratic  element  styled  Yorkinos  or  Liberals  has  definitely 
resulted  in  victory  for  the  latter,  as  with  the  similar  struggle  in 
France. 

The  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1824  and  was  modeled 
upon  that  of  the  United  States,  though  strange  to  say  this 
country  did  not  recognize  the  Mexican  Republic  till  1829. 
In  1838-39  there  was  war  between  Mexico  and  France.  In 
184.5  Texas  seceded,  and  when  President  Santa  Anna  attempted 
to  coerce  her  at  the  head  of  his  army,  she  took  the  president 
])risoner.  On  June  4,  1845,  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  began  over  a  dispute  as  to  the  little  strip  of  territory  be- 
tween the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  rivers;  Texas  having 
become  a  member  of  the  American  Union,  which  claimed  tlie 
Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary,  while  Mexico  asserted  that  the 
Nueces  river,  a  few  miles  farther  north,  was  the  true  line.  This 
war  was  ended  nearlv  three  vears  later  by  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
loupe  Hidalgo,  ratified  May  19,  1848,  whereby  Mexico  ceded 
quite  half  of  her  entire  territory.  Meantime  General  Taylor 
had  won  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la  Palma  and  Mon- 
terey in  1840,  and  the  brilliant  victory  of  Buena  Vista  on 
Feb.  22,  1S47,  where  he  defeated  four  times  his  number.  In 
March  of  the  latter  year  General  Scott  landing  at  Vera  Cruz 
had  marched  on  the  capital,  defeating  the  enemy  at  the  National 
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Bridge,  Contreras,  Cherubusco,  Cerro  Gordo,  Molino  del  Tieyj 
and  Chapultepec,  and  capturing  the  capital  in  September.  Sev- 
eral years  later,  in  1853,  the  United  States  purchased  the  lower 
part  of  Arizona  for  $10,000,000,  a  transaction  known  as  the 
Gadsden  purchase. 

In  1857  the  new  constitution  was  adopted,  which  with  some 
slight  modifications  is  still  in  force.  Iti  1861  the  British,  French 
and  Spanish  governments  jointly  invaded  Mexico  in  the  interest 
of  their  subjects  who  held  the  repudiated  bonds  of  Mexico.  The 
English  and  Spanish  withdrew  the  next  year,  but  the  French  per- 
sisted and  in  July,  1863,  set  up  an  imperial  government  and 
caused  the  crown  to  be  tendered  to  Maximilian,  an  Austrian  arch- 
duke who  entered  the  country  with  his  empress  in  1804.  Under 
pressure  from  the  United  States,  which  had  been  relieved  from 
its  internal  complications,  the  French  troops  were  gradually  with- 
drawn in  1866  and  1867,  and  Maximilian,  being  left  without  sup- 
port, was  captured  and  shot  at  Quer^taro  June  19, 1867,  together 
with  his  two  leading  generals,  Miramon  and  Mejia.  Juarez,  a 
full-blood  Indian  by  the  way,  became  president  and  restored 
order  with  a  firm  hand.  He  died  in  1871  and  was  succeeded  by 
Lerdo  de  Tejada. 

In  1876  Portirio  Diaz  headed  a  successful  revolution  and  be- 
came president,  but  was  defeated  at  the  election  of  1880  by  Gon- 
zales. In  1884,  however.  General  Diaz  was  elected,  and  reelected 
in  1888  and  again  in  1892.  lie  is  a  man  of  superior  ability  and 
has  the  confidence  of  the  country  as  an  upright  and  patriotic 
man.  In  Mexico,  as  in  France,  the  era  of  revolution  seems  to 
be  closed  and  the  country  has  apparently  entered  upon  a  long 
period  of  profound  repose  and  peaceful  development. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  the  stormy  history  of  a  country  whose 
people  have  been  as  volcanic  as  their  soil.  Their  government  is 
modeled  upon  that  of  this  counUy.  There  are  twenty-seven 
states,  with  two  territories  (Tepic  and  Lower  California)  and  a 
Federal  District,  like  our  District  of  Columbia.  The  Federal 
Senate  consists  of  two  members  elected  by  each  state  and  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress  is  apportioned  upon  the  basis  of  pop- 
ulation. The  president  is  elected  upon  the  electoral  plan  used 
in  this  countrv,  and  the  cabinet  consists  of  seven  secretaries 
for  state,  war,  navy,  etc.  Their  constitution  having  been  adopted 
later  than  ours  has  profited  by  some  of  the  mistakes  shown  by 
our  experience;  they  have  avoided  the  life  tenure  for  the 
Federal  Supreme  Court,  whose  judges  are  chosen  for  a  term  of 
six  years,  and  the  two  federal  senators  for  each  state  are  chosen 
by  the  people  thereof  instead  of  by  its  legislature.  In  general, 
the  limits  of    the  powers  and  ri^jhts  of    the  federal  and  state 
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governments,  respectively,  differ  little  from  ours.    The  law  has 
been  codified,  the  Code  Napoleon  being  the  law  of  the  land. 

The  population  of  Mexico 
is  about  twelve  millions,  of 
which  six  millions,  or  one-half, 
are  fuIIbIoo<led  Indians,  four 
millions  mixed  whites  and  In- 
dians, one  and  one-half  mill- 
ions native  whites,  probably 
two  hundred  thousand  Amer- 
icans from  the  United  States 
and  one  hundred  thousand 
Europeans,  one  hundred  thou- 
sand other  foreigners  includ- 
ing Chinese,  some  ninety  thou- 
sand mulattoes  and  only  ten 
thousand  negroes.  These  are 
round  numbers  but  approxi- 
mate the  mark.  Spanish  is  the 
recognized  national  language  but  the  majority  of  the  nation  Htill 
use  the  various  Indian  dialects  of  their  ancestors.  The  Catholic 
church  has  been  stripped  of  its  privileges  and  a  large  portion  of 
its  property,  and  the  political  influence  it  formerly  enjoyed  is 
rigidly  repressed,  but  as  yet  tliere  are  comparatively  very  few 
Protestants.  Prior  to  the  anti -clerical  revolution  in  1859,  the 
Catholic  church  owned  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  property 
in  the  country. 

The  area  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico  is  about  seven  hundred 
and  lifty  thousand  square  miles,  equal  to  fifteen  i-tates  the  size 
of  North  Carolina  or  nearly 

seventeen  the  si/.e  of  New     ]  JB| 

York.      The   largest  st.ates    -      ^s=*i  " 

are  in  the  north  —  Cliihm- 
bna  eighty-eight  thousand 
square  mileH,  Sonora  seven- 
ty-six  thousand,  anil  Coahuilii 
sixty-tliree  thousand;  but 
those  are  very  thinly  jiopu- 
latcd,  having  only  two  to 
three  people  to  the  square 
mile.  The  smallest  state, 
Tlascala,  has  less  than  six- 
teen hundred  sqtiai-e  miles 
of  teriitory,  being  larger 
than  lihode  Island  )>nt  smalli 
pojiutous  states  are  Jalisco,  wi 
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and  Guanajuato,  wfaich  has  also  passed  the  million  mark. 
The  least  populous  states  are  Colima  with  seventy  thousand 
and  Campeachy  with  ninety  thousand.  The  states  are  divided 
into  departments,  counties,  cantons,  etc.  The  boundary  line 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  is  eighteen  hun- 
dred miles  in  length.  Mexico  lies  between  the  eighty-seventh 
and  one  hundred  seventeenth  meridians  of  longitude  and  be- 
tween the  fifteenth  and  thirty-second  degrees  of  latitude,  the 
northern  part  being  in  the  same  latitude  with  Georsria  and  our 
Gulf  States.  The  central  and  southern  parts  are  in  the  latitude 
of  Hindostan,  Slam,  Arabia  and  Upper  Egypt.     The  shape  of 


the  country  roughly  resembles  a  cornufopia  with  its  mouth  to 
the  north,  which  may  possibly  prove  significant. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  territory  of  the  republic  is  a  high 
central  plateau,  averaging  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 
This  descends  abruptly  on  the  eait  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
slopes  more  temperately  to  the  Pacific.  This  causes  a  division 
of  the  country  into  three  atones.  The  Tierra  Caliente^av  lorriit 
zone,  lies  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  and  the  FaeiHc;  here  are 
grown  coffee,  sugar,  bananas  and  other  tropical  fi'uits.  The 
great  central  plateau  is  called  Tierra  J^rids  or  frigid  zone,  and 
the  slopes  on  either  side    Tfcrr".   Tri»p/iida  or  temperate  zone, 
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for  in  one  day's  travel,  pns8in!r  <Iown  the  mountains, the  traveller 
can  see  every  variety  of  proiJuct  and  feel  enrresponding  ciiiincres 
in  temperature.  The  rainy  se.ison  varies  in  different  localities, 
but  roughly  speaking  embraces  the  months  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber, while  during  the  rest  of  the  year  rain  very  rarely  falls,  A 
clear  sky  prevails,  as  a  rule,  the  entire  year  except  for  a  few 
houi'8  of  the  day  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  second  tallest  mountain  is  Popocatapetl,  which,  towering  to 
the  heightof  nearly  eighteen  thousandfeet,hangsover  the  city  and 
valley  of  Mexico,  while  Orizaba,  11^,31-tfeet  high,  and  midway  to 
Vera  Cniz  from  the  capital,  looks  down  upon  the  scorchintj  sun- 


burnt plains  of  the  Tierm  Callente,  with  the  smooth  summit 
of  the  mountain  shining  like  burnished  steel,  in  a  covering  of 
eternal  snow  and  ice.  Orizaba,  which  is  a  half  mile  higher  than 
Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  peak  in  Europe,  is  the  culminating 
point  of  the  \orth  American  continent,  Mt.  St.  Klias,  in  Alaska, 
being  18,010  feet  in  height.  Further  south,  Jorullo,  which  was  a 
volcano  thrown  up  in  1759,  still  smoulders,  though  beneath  its 
wreath  of  smoke  It  wears  a  diadem  of  snow. 

The  annual  income  of  the  repuhlii;  is  forty  million  dollars, 
half  of  it  being  derived  from  the  customs.  The  national 
expenditures  about  equal  the  receipts,  over  one-fourth  (ten 
milhon,  five  hundred  thousand)  being  expended  on  the  army 
and  navy.     The  navy  is  lilli])uti;ni,  hut  the  array  numbers  about 
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the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States  —  twenty-five  thousand 
men.  The  uniform  is  a  dark  hlue.  The  national  debt  is  one 
hundred  seventy-five  millions.  Tiie  assessed  value  of  property 
for  taxation  is  five  hundred  millions,  the  actual  value  being 
nearly  double  that  Hum. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Mexico  is  incalculable.  The  gold  and 
silver  taken  out  of  her  mines  dnce  the  occupation  by  Coriez 
foot  up  over 
four  thousand 
millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  her 
mineral  wealth 
is  scarcely 
tapped.  The 
largest  silver 
mines  are  at 
Guanajuato, 
Guadalajara, 
Catorce  and 
Zacatgcas.  Pe- 
troleum, iron 
and  sulphur  are 
abundant.  The 
full  capacity  of 
the  country  as 
t  o  agriculture 
has  not  vet 
-    i'rly 


tested.  The 
erage    yield    uf 

cotton  is  seven 
hundred pounds 
per  acre,  being 
three  times  the 


Coffee  of  the  finest  and  best  qii.illty  is  grown,  and  its  cultiva- 
tion is  rapidly  increasing  since  the  advent  of  railroads.  The 
cnltivation  of  coffee  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies  in 
1714,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  it  took  nearly  a  hundred 
years  longer  to  reach  Mexico,  where  it*  cultivation  be^an  early 
in  the  prenent  century.  Tobacco  is  indiijenous,  and  indeed  takes 
its  name  from  Tobaco,  in  Yucatan.  In  the  Tierra  Caliente 
three  crops  of  Indian  corn  annually,  on  tlie  same  ground,  is  the 
rule. 

Such  in  brief  resume  are  the  history,  geograpliy,  civil  status. 
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climatology  and  products  of  our  next-door  neighbor  who  is  so 
little  known  to  us,  but  who  offers  to  our  friendly  enterprise 
treasures  beyond  computation  and  to  the  traveller  and  visitor, 
scenery  of  surpassing  beauty  and  interest.  Future  articles  will 
be  more  in  detail  and  less  general  in  their  nature. 

It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  Cortez,  who  was  re- 
warded for  his  conquest  by  the  title  of  Marquis  of  the  Valley  (of 
Oaxaca,  in  southern  Mexico)  still  has  descendants  living  in  the 
state  of  Oaxaca  who  bear  the  surname  of  Monteleone,  and  the 
grandson  of  the  emperor  Iturbide,  M'ho  was  also  adoi)ted  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian  as  his  heir,  is  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
republic. 

Much  as  Mexico  owes  to  the  genius  and  firm  government  of 
Juarez  and  afterwards  of  Diaz,  it  is  no  less  indebted  to  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  railroad  system  which  now  embraces  near 
eight  thousands  miles  and  reaches  nearly  every  important  point. 
Railroads  are  great  educators  and  by  offering  markets  in  other 
quarters  for  the  overproduction  of  localities  give  an  incentive 
to  industry  and  more  profitable  employment  than  revolutions 
2Lnd pronu7tciame7ito«  to  the  energetic,  active-minded  element  of 
the  population.  Besides,  the  prompt  concentration  of  troops 
enables  government  to  repress  insurrection  in  its  beginning. 
The  railroads  are  usually  of  the  standard  gauge  and  rarely  run 
nearer  any  town  than  a  mile  or  two. 

By  a  curious  experiment,  the  sharpest  and  shrewdest  crimi- 
nals upon  conviction  are  sentenced  to  serve  upon  the  police 
force,  and  it  is  said  the  plan  works  admirably,  there  being  no 
better  officers  than  these  men  when  intrusted  with  power  and 
responsibility.  Upon  the  same  plan,  the  leaders  of  brigands 
when  captured  are  offered  by  the  government  the  alternative  of 
taking  a  command  in  the  army,  devoted  to  the  suppression  of 
brigandage,  and  this  has  been  the  most  effectual  means  of  clear- 
ing the  country  of  that  pest. 

Mexico  has  not  made  the  mistake  of  contracting  her  currency, 
and  hence  being  untrammelled  in  her  progress  has  marched  on 
by  leaps  and  bounds  in  her  development  during  these  latter 
years,  wiiile  the  United  States,  owing  to  a  contrary  policy,  has 
been  suffering  under  the  blight  of  a  long  enduring  depression. 


A  HALF  CENTURY  OF  PROGRESS. 


BY  MARY   LOWE  DICKINSON,    PRESIDENT  OF   THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL   OF    WOMEN   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 


In  the  Xnonth  of  June  of  last  vear  there  went  out 
from  the  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Women  of  the 
United  States  the  following  invitatipti,  which  we  venture 
to  repeat,  as  indicating  as  fully  as  aii}'  hiter  utterance  the 
significance  and  scope  of  the  occasion  to  which  it  refers: 

Believing  that  the  progress  made  by  women  in  the  last  half-century 
along  religous,  philanthropic,  intellectual,  political  and  industnal  lines 
may  be  still  further  promoted  by  a  more  general  acknowledgment  of 
their  efforts  and  successes,  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  in  New  York 
City  a  gathering  whose  object  shall  be  to  give  deserved  recognition  of 
woman's  past  achievement. 

As  an  appropriate  time  for  such  a  celebration,  the  eightieth  birthday 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  has  been  chosen.  Her  half-century  of 
pioneer  work  for  the  advancement  of  women  makes  her  name  a  natural 
inspiration  for  such  an  occasion,  and  her  life  an  appropriate  object  of 
the  congratulation  and  homage  of  the  world. 

The  celebration  will  take  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  of  the  United  States,  which  is  composed  of  twenty 
national  organizations.  All  afliliated  societies,  organizations  outside  the 
Council,  and  interested  individuals  are  hereby  cordially  invited  to  unite 
with  the  Council  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  debt  which  the  women 
of  the  present  owe  to  the  pioneers  of  the  past. 

From  the  supreme  interest  in  the  enfranchisement  of  woman,  the  ideas 
and  inrtuence  of  Mrs.  Stanton  and  her  great  co-worker.  Miss  Anthony, 
have  permeated  all  tields  of  progress,  until  these  leaders  have  become 
the  natural  centre  of  that  group  of  pioneers  in  education  anil  philan- 
thropy, in  the  professions,  the  industries  and  the  arts  whom  we  hope 
to  bring  together  on  this  occasion.  We  aim  to  show  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration, not  alone  the  work  that  has  been  wrought  by  and  for  women, 
but  the  world's  great  women  workers  whose  struggles  and  sacrifices 
have  brought  nearer  a  new  day  of  truer  freedom  and  nobler  development 
for  the  race. 

Naturally  the  invitation  reached  a  multitude  of  in- 
dividuals  thoughtful  enough  to  recognize  the  relation  of 
woman's  progress  to  human  progress.  From  men  and 
women  on  botli  sides  of  the  ocean,  whose  names  are  identi- 
fied with  efforts  to  lift  humanity  to  the  highest  type  of 
moral,  social  and  intellectual  life,  it  brought  responses  ex- 
pressing warmest  sympathy  with  the  proposed  reunion. 
Similar  responses  came,  not  only  from  the  organizations 
represented  in  the  National  Council,  but  from  scores  of 
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others  not  yet  affiliated  therewith,  and  each  organization, 
whether  composed  of  men  and  women,  or  of  women  only, 
was  invited  to  representation  on  a  general  committee,  from 
whose  members  were  chosen  special  committees  who,  with 
the  assistance  of  additions  from  the  patron  list,  prosecuted 
the  local  work.  That  patron  list,  too  long  for  insertion 
here,  included  many  names  from  both  continents,  whose 
weight  depended  not  upon  social  standing,  but  upon  records 
of  cooperation  in  educational,  philanthropic  or  political 
work,  such  as  had  for  its  object  the  betterment  of  human 
conditions  and  the  development  of  the  race. 

As  the  above  invitation  indicates,  the  reunion  had  a  four- 
fold function.  First  of  all,  it  was  intended  to  emphasize 
a  great  principle  of  truth  and  justice,  and  to  throw  that 
principle  into  grand  relief  by  showing  the  loftiness  of  char- 
acter that  had  resulted  from  its  embodiment  in  a  grandly 
unique  personality.  The  world  naturally  thinks  of  the 
personality  before  it  thinks  of  the  principle.  It  has  at  least 
so  much  unconscious  reverence  and  courtesy  left  as  to 
honor  a  noble  woman  even  when  failing  to  rightly  appre- 
hend a  noble  cause.  And  yet  it  was  the  principle  which, 
within  the  woman,  had  operated  as  a  mighty  moral  force, 
guiding  her  efforts  and  dominanting  her  powers  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  It  was  the  principle,  acting  like 
the  little  leaven  within  the  mass  of  accumulated  circum- 
stances and  inert  conditions,  which  Mrs.  Stanton,  of  all 
women,  would  desire  to  see  emphasized  and  exalted  to  its 
true  place  in  the  minds  of  loyal  women  and  admiring 
men. 

Appreciation  and  enthusiasm  for  this  grand  principle 
of  human  equality  and  the  grand  personality  that  fought 
for  it  ran  quite  too  many  years  at  our  feet  in  a  sluggish, 
creeping  stream,  whose  flowing  was  looked  down  upon 
with  indifference  or  scorn.  In  these  later  years  the  cur- 
rent has  risen  like  a  tide»  moving  steadily  upward,  flooding 
many  hearts  with  loyalty  and  stirring  many  lips  to  utter- 
ance. To  afford  this  tardy  loyalty  its  proper  outlet  and 
expression,  to  render  more  tangible  and  definite  all  vague 
and  hesitant  sympathy,  to  crystallize  the  growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  human  freedom  of  body  and  brain  and  soul,  to 
give  youth  the  opportunity  to  reverence  the  glory  of  age, 
to  give  hearts  their  utterance  in  word  and  song,  was  per- 
haps the  most  popular  purpose  of  the  reunion.  In  other 
words,  it  gave  an  opportunity  for  those  who  revered  Mrs. 
Stanton  as  a  queen  among  women,  to  show  their  reverence, 
and  to  all  others  an  opportunity  to  recognize  the  work  her 
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life  had  wrought,  and  to  see  in  it  an  epitome  of  the  progress 
of  a  century. 

In  the  third  place,  the  reunion  was  an  expression  and 
illustration  of  the  distinctive  idea  of  the  National  Council, 
which  aims  to  give  recognition  and  honor  to  all  good  in 
all  human  effort  without  demanding  uniformity  of  opinion 
as  a  basis  of  approval  or  cooperation.  It  claims  and  acts 
upon  the  fact  of  possible  unity  of  service  for  humanity, 
notwithstanding  differences  of  creed  and  conviction  and 
methods  and  plans. 

Of  the  numerous  organizations  which  separately  declared 
their  sympathy  with  the  movement  to  honor  Mrs.  Stanton's 
birthday,  by  a  reunion  of  women  workers  and  a  considera- 
tion of  the  sources  and  value  of  woman's  work,  hardly  any 
two  were  alike  in  views,  in  scope  or  in  practice,  yet  all 
could  meet  together  in  loyalty  to  a  great  principle,  and 
in  honor  to  a  great  personality.  Some  societies,  indeed, 
which  had  never  before  found  common  ground  enough  to 
give  them  a  place  to  stand  amicably  side  by  side,  met  most 
cordially  upon  this  plane.  Not  even  the  shadow  of  preju- 
dice could  obscure  their  appreciation  of  that  which  appeals 
to  all  humanity  as  distinctively  noble,  and  unity  of  feeling 
on  this  one  point  seemed  for  the  time  being  strong  enough  to 
sweep  away  all  trace  of  doubt  of  one  another,  and  all  sense 
of  difference  in  deed  and  creed.  The  things  that  separate 
shrank  back  into  the  shadows  where  they  belong,  and  all 
hearts  brave  enough  to  think,  and  tender  enough  to  feel, 
found  it  easy  to  unite  in  homage  to  a  life  which  had  known  a 
half  century  of  struggle  to  lift  humanity  from  bondage 
and  womanhood  from  shame. 

I  have  said  the  objcK^t  of  the  reunion  was  fourfold.  Aside 
from  Mrs.  Stanton  and  her  work,  its  chief  interest  centered 
around  the  large  band  of  pioneers  composed  of  women  who 
in  one  line  or  another  of  helpful  work,  had  given  the  best 
years  of  their  lives  to  labors  that  t(»nded  to  the  betterment 
of  mankind.  The  gathering  meant,  for  them,  aside  from 
all  deeper  significance,  an  opportunity  to  take  one  another 
by  th(^  hand,  to  look  into  one  another's  faces.  Very  sweet 
faces  many  of  them  were,  too, 

"  Wearing  marks  of  age  and  sorrow, 
As  the  midnight  wears  its  stars." 

In  the  general  plan  of  the  celebration  it  was  hoped  to 
gather  together  representatives  of  every  phase  of  woman's 
work.  Lack  of  time  would,  of  course,  prevent  eleborate 
records  of  the  progress  in  each  particular  line  during  the 
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last  half  century;  but  those  most  familiar  with  each  depart- 
ment had  prepared  outline  sketches  of  progress  in  their 
own  especial  field,  and  it  was  intended  that  brief  abstracts 
from  these  records  should  be  presented  at  the  celebration. 

The  progress  of  woman  along  educational,  reform,  in- 
dustrial or  artistic  lines  has  been  by  ways  both  long  and 
hard,  how  hard  they  only  know,  who,  never  once  turning 
back  when  the  road  grew  thorny  and  steep,  opened  the  track 
for  the  later  pilgrims  who  have  followed  in  their  steps. 
Through  what  currents  of  opposition,  varying  in  speed  and 
force,  through  what  deserts  of  ignorance,  over  what  moun- 
tains of  prejudice,  across  what  streams  of  adverse  criticism 
they  made  their  way,  with  little  beyond  the  light  of  truth 
and  scarcely  the  dream  of  freedom  for  a  guide,  driven 
by  the  innate  longing  and  love  for  both  truth  and  freedom, 
rather  than  by  any  hope  of  securing  it,  they  pressed  onward 
with  the  ultimate  result  of  a  new  and  vital  public  sentiment, 
a  new  and  wider  outlook,  new  powers  and  possibilities,  new 
projects;  a  decided  gain  in  fact,  on  all  that  meant  new 
hope  for  humanity  because  it  meant  new  life  for  woman- 
kind. 

And  this  reunion  was  the  first  general  recognition,  the 
first  almost  universal  frank  acknowledgement  of  the  debt 
the  present  owes  to  the  past.  It  was  the  first  effort  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  later  development  has  been  inspired 
and  made  possible  by  the  freedom  to  think  and  work, 
claimed  in  that  earlier  time  by  women  like  Mrs.  Stanton 
and  Miss  Anthonv  and  manv  others  whose  names  stand 
as  synonyms  of  noble  service  for  the  race.  To  those  who 
looked  at  the  reunion  from  this  point  of  view  it  could  not 
fail  of  inspiration.  He  who  stands  on  any  height,  material, 
intellectual  or  spiritual,  gains  strength  to  go  higher  still  by 
a  backward  glance  which  shows  him  that  nothing  began  in 
himself,  that  for  every  stepping-stone  by  the  way  he  is  a 
debtor  to  one  who  went  before.  Our  whole  complex 
problem,  and  our  last  half  century  of  progress  therein,  lost 
nothing  of  dignity  when,  on  this  night  of  recognition, 
students  young  and  old  listened  while  the  president  of  one 
of  our  noblest  colleges  for  women  traced  eloquently  the 
relation  between  present  and  past  conditions  of  woman 
student  life,  proving  our  debt  to  the  noble  women  who 
knew  what  it  was  in  earlier  days,  first  to  plead,  and  then  to 
knock,  and  last  to  batter  at  the  brazen  gates  of  prejudice 
and  tradition  which  shut  them  out  of  the  knowledge  they 
desired. 

For  the  followers  in  lines  of  philanthropic  work  to  look  in 
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the  faces  and  hear  the  voices  of  women  like  Clara  Barton 
and  Marj  Livermore;  for  the  multitude  enlisted  in  the 
crowded  ranks  of  literature  to  feel  in  the  living  presence 
what  literature  owes  to  women  like  Julia  Ward  Howe;  for 
the  white  ribbon  army  to  turn  from  its  one  great  leader  of 
to-day  v.hose  light  spreading  to  the  horizon  does  not  ob- 
scure or  dim  the  glory  of  the  crusade  leaders  of  the  past; 
for  art  lovers  and  art  students  to  call  to  mind  sculptors 
like  Harriet  Hosmer  and  Anna  Whitney,  and  remember 
the  days  when  art  was  a  sealed  book  to  women;  for  the 
followers  of  the  truly  divine  art  of  healing  to  honor  the 
Blackwell  sisters,  and  the  memory  of  Madame  Clemence 
Lozier;  for  the  mercy  of  surgery  to  reveal  itself  in  the 
face  of  I>r.  Cuahier,  who  has  proved  for  us  that  heart 
of  pity  and  hand  of  skill  need  never  be  divorced ;  for  women 
lifting  their  eyes  to  meet  the  faces  of  Phcebe  Hanaford  and 
Anna  Shaw  and  other  women  who  to-day  in  the  pulpit  as 
well  as  out  of  it  may  use  a  woman's  right  to  minister  to 
niH?dy  souls;  for  the  ofttime  sufferers  from  unrighteous 
law  to  welcome  women  lawyers;  for  the  throng  of  working 
women  to  read  backward  through  the  story  of  four  hun- 
dred industries  to  their  beginning  in  the  "four,"  and  re- 
member that  each  new  door  had  opened  because  some  woman 
toiled  and  strove;  for  all  these  exercises  were  a  part  of  a 
great  thanksgiving  pjean,  each  phase  of  progress  striking 
its  own  chord,  and  finding  each  its  echo  in  the  hearts  that 
held  it  dear.  It  is  not  strange  that  all  together  were  united 
in  praise  of  the  one  great  principle  of  human  equality, 
which  alone  made  progress  possible  in  any  one  of  their 
chosen  fields,  or  that  as  the  pioneers  in  other  fields  grouped 
themselves  about  Mrs.  Stanton,  as  the  centre  of  interest 
and  homage,  they  all  should  give  her  work  its  rightful 
rank,  its  leadersliip  in  importance  and  in  power.  How 
could  they  fail  to  do  this  when  more  and  more  is  the  fact 
emphasized  that  no  amount  of  nurture,  no  outpouring  of 
the  rain  of  patronage  or  the  sun  of  sympathy  is  going  to 
bring  fruit  of  freedom  to  a  tree  that  has  no  freedom  in  fibre 
or  in  root.  We  may  nurse  and  cherish  any  one  branch  of 
our  good  works,  but  if  the  essential  life-giving  principle 
never  reaches  up  to  our  branch  from  the  root,  not  only 
is  it  fruitless,  but  soon  or  late  "it  withereth  away." 

The  fact  needs  no  illustration.  Justice  must  precede 
mercy;  no  amount  of  alleviation  of  human  conditions  will 
avail  for  pernmnent  good  while  the  giver,  bestowing  favor 
with  one  hand,  shuts  tightly  in  the  other  the  key  that 
opens  all  sealed  doors  and  makes  a  free  way  for  the  human 
soul  and  brain  to  claim  its  birthright. 
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Mrs.  Stanton's  life  and  work  were  an  utterance  of  a  cen- 
tury's long-stifled  demand  for  this  essential  freedom  at  in- 
most fiber  and  root  of  life;  for  our  birthright  of  power  to 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  to  have  it  for  ourselves 
and  for  the  best  we  can  make  of  it  and  do  with  it  as  a  part 
of  the  divine  inheritance  and  gift  of  "Him  in  whom  we  live 
and  move." 

To  the  student  of  historv,  or  to  him  who  can  read  the 
signs  of  the  times,  there  was  such  a  profound  significance 
in  this  occasion  as  makes  one  shrink  from  dwelling  too  mucli 
upon  the  external  details.  Yet  viewed  as  a  pageant  only, 
it  was  a  most  inspiring  sight,  and  one  truly  worthy  of  a 
queen.  Indeed,  as  we  run  the  mind  back  over  the  pages 
of  history,  what  queen  ever  came  to  a  more  triumphant 
throne  in  the  hearts  of  a  grateful  people?  What  woman 
ever  before  sat  silver-crowned,  canopied  with  flowers,  sur- 
rounded not  by  servile  followers,  but  l)y  men  and  women 
who  brought  to  her  court  the  grandest  service  they  had 
wrought,  their  best  thought  crystallized  in  speech  and 
song.  Greater  than  any  triumphal  procession  that  ever 
marked  a  royal  passage  through  a  kingdom  was  it  to  know 
that  in  a  score  or  more  of  cities,  in  many  a  village  church 
on  that  same  night  festive  fires  were  lighted,  and  the  throng 
kept  holiday,  bringing  for  tribute  not  gold  and  gems  but 
noblest  aspirations,  truest  gratitude  and  highest  ideals 
for  the  nation  and  tlie  race. 

The  great  central  meeting  was  but  one  link  in  a  chain; 
yet  with  its  thousands  of  welcoming  faces,  with  its  elo- 
quence of  words,  with  its  offering  of  sweet(»st  song  from  the 
children  of  a  race  tliat  once  wan  bound  but  is  now  free,  with 
its  pictured  glimpses  of  the  old  time  and  the  new  tirni* 
flashing  out  upon  the  night,  with  the  home  voices  offering 
welcome  and  gratitude  and  love,  with  numberless  greetings 
from  the  great,  true,  brave  souls  of  many  lands,  it  was  in- 
deed a  wonderful  tribute,  worthy  of  the  great  warm  heart 
of  a  nation  that  offered  it  and  worthv  of  the  woman  so 
revered.  Her  birthday  ought,  from  this  time  forth,  to  bo 
a  day  of  jubilee,  to  mark  an  era  in  national  life,  a  day  when 
mothers  call  upon  their  daughters  to  strive  for  the  highest 
and  best  and  upon  their  sons  to  recognize  what  the  nation 
owes  to  womanhood. 

From  the  suggestions  of  the  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  the  two  following  may  be  emphasized: 

Why  should  not  this  occasion  [she  asked]  be  the  befjinninp  of  an  era 
of  gratitude  and  recojjnition  in  which,  as  the  pioneer  in  one  line  of 
work  or  another  comes  to  ripeness  of  years  and  service,  her  eightieth 
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birthday  shall  be  remembered,  especially  by  those  who  have  profited 
by  her  leadership  in  their  own  chosen  field?  How  many  such  women 
have  given  time,  labor,  strength,  and  have  known  sufferiDg  and  sacri- 
fice, but  have  during  a  long  life  been  unable  to  aid  the  cause  they 
loved  in  more  material  ways.  Why  should  not  the  friends  of  education, 
for  example,  make  it  possible  for  the  one  who  is  most  truly  the  pioneer 
in  that  field  of  progress  to  fulfil  her  heart's  desire,  thus  helping  to  ad- 
vance some  favorite  branch  of  the  work,  and  giving  the  aged  leader  at 
the  same  time  this  crowning  and  special  joy  of  ability  to  bestow? 
Think  how  religion  and  philanthropy,  and  countless  other  causes, 
would  be  benefited  by  such  biilhday  funds,  and  far  more  and  better, 
how  gratitude  and  reverence,  and  the  sense  of  obligation  to  cherish  and 
develop  what  we  have,  would  grow  and  be  kept  alive  by  the  memory  of 
what  our  possessions  cost. 

And  one  question  more  [she  added].  Why  should  not  the  anniversary 
of  this  eightieth  birthday  be  made  a  national  holiday,  a  day  in  which 
to  rear  statues  to  heroines  as  well  as  to  heroes,  a  day  when  institutions 
if  to  women  belongs  the  praise  of  establishing,  endowing  or  supporting 
them,  shall  be  dedicated  to  the  women?  Why  not  a  Stanton  Free 
Library,  a  Barton  Hospital,  a  Hosmer  Museum  of  Art,  an  Anthony 
School  of  Citizenship,  and  many  more,  each  receiving  its  dedication  on 
the  12th  day  of  November,  which  should  evermore  be  known  among  us 
as  the  pioneer  holiday,  the  day  when  the  present  brings  its  offering  to 
the  past? 

If  Mrs.  Stanton's  life  had  done  no  more  than  to  be  the 
inspirer  of  a  plan  like  this,  it  would  have  justified  the 
thronging  crowds,  the  multiplied  gatherings,  the  glorious 
tribute  of  song  from  over  the  sea.  It  seemed  fitting  that 
Madame  Antoinette  Sterling,  who,  twenty  years  ago,  took 
her  wonderful  voice  away  to  England,  where  it  won  for  her 
a  unique  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  nation,  should,  on  return- 
ing to  her  countr},  give  her  first  service  to  the  womanhood 
of  her  native  land.  **I  am  coming  a  week  earlier,"  so  she 
had  written,  **that  mv  first  work  in  mv  own  beloved  America 
may  be  done  for  women.  I  am  coming  as  a  woman  and  not 
as  an  artist,  and  because  I  so  glory  in  that  which  the  women 
of  my  country  have  achieved."  So  when  she  sang  out  of 
her  heart,  "Oh,  rest  in  the  Lord;  wait  patiently  for  Him," 
no  marvel  that  it  seemed  to  lift  all  listening  hearts  to  a 
recognition  of  the  divine  secret  and  source  of  power  for  all 
work,  whether  of  women  or  of  men. 

One  charming  feature  of  entertainment  was  a  series  of 
pictures  called  "Then  and  Now,"  each  illustrating  the 
changes  in  woman's  condition  in  some  one  particular  during 
the  last  fifty  years.  And  after  this  upon  the  dimness  there 
shone  out  one  after  another,  the  names  of  noble  women  like 
Mary  Lyon,  Maria  Mitchell,  Emma  Willard  and  many  others 
whose  influence  has  been  felt  upon  all  progress,  but  who 
have  ])assed  away.  Upon  the  shadows  and  the  silence  broke 
Madame  Sterling's  voice  in  Tennyson's  "Crossing  the  Bar." 
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And  when  this  was  over,  as  with  one  voice,  the  whole  audi- 
ence sane:  softly,  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

And  last,  but  not  least,  should  be  mentioned  the  greet- 
ings that  poured  in  a  shower  of  telegrams  and  letters  from 
every  section  of  the  country,  and  many  from  over  the  sea. 
These  expressions,  not  only  personal  congratulation  for  Mrs. 
Stanton,  but  utterances  of  gladness  for  the  progress  in 
woman's  life  and  thought,  for  the  conditions  so  much  better 
already  than  in  the  past,  and  for  the  great  hope  for  the 
future,  would  make  of  themselves  a  most  interesting  and 
wonderful  chapter,  unfortunately  altogether  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  space.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  letters 
from  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  from  Lady  Henry  Somerset 
and  Frances  E.  Willard,  from  Canon  Wilberforce  and  many 
others,  including  an  address  from  thirty  members  of  the 
family  of  John  Bright,  headed  by  his  brother,  the  Right 
Honorable  Jacob  Bright;  a  beautifully  engrossed  address, 
on  parchment,  from  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Society 
of  Scotland,  an  address  from  the  London  Women's  Fran- 
chise League,  and  a  cablegram  from  the  Bristol,  England, 
Women's  Liberal  Association;  a  letter  from  the  W^omen's 
Bights  Society  of  Finland,  signed  by  its  president,  Baroness 
Gripenberg  of  Helsingfors;  telegrams  from  the  California 
Suffrage  Pionei^rs,  and  others  from  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club;  from  the  Toledo  and  Ohio  Woman's  Suffrage  Society, 
from  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Ellery  Channing, 
and  a  telegram  and  letter  from  citizens  and  societies  of 
Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  accompanied  with  tiowers  and  a  hand- 
some piece  of  silver.  There  were  letters  from  Hon.  Oscar 
S.  Straus,  (»x-minister  to  Turkey,  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  Professor 
D.  Cadv  Eaton  of  Yale  Universitv,  and  scores  of  others.  An 
address  was  received  from  the  Woman's  Suffrage  Associa- 
tion of  Utah,  accompanied  by  a  beautiful  oxidized  silver 
ballot-box;  and  from  the  Shaker  women  of  Mount  Lebanon 
came  an  ode. 

Numerous  organizations  and  societies,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  wished  to  have  their  names  placed  on 
record  as  in  fullest  sympathy  with  the  movement.  Many 
organizations  were  ])resent  in  a  body,  and  one  was  re- 
minded, by  the  .variety  and  beauty  of  the  decorations  of 
their  boxes,  of  the  Venetian  Carnival,  as  the  occupants 
gazed  down  from  amid  the  silken  banners  and  the  flowers, 
upon  the  throng  below. 

The  whole  occasion  was  indeed  a  unique  festival,  unique 
in  its  presentation,  as  well  as  in  its  purpose,  plan,  character 
and  spirit.     No  woman  present  could  fail  to  be  impressed 
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with  what  we  owe  to  the  women  of  the  past,  and  especially 
to  this  one  woman  who  was  the  honored  guest  of  the 
occasion.  And  no  young  woman  could  desire  to  forget 
the  picture  of  this  aged  form  as,  leaning  upon  her  staff, 
Mrs.  Stanton  spoke  to  the  great  audience,  as  she  has  spoken 
hundreds  of  times  before  in  legislative  halls,  and  wherever 
her  word  could  influence  the  popular  sentiment  in  favor 
of  justice  and  freedom  for  all  mankind. 

No  words  about  her  could  be  as  eloquent  as  her  own, 
uttered  at  the  close  of  a  life  the  profound  significance  and 
influence  of  which  can  hardly  be  written.  At  the 
jubilee  that  will  come  at  the  end  of  the  next  half-century, 
when  the  things  she  dreamed  of  shall  be  living  realities,  the 
things  she  lived  and  strove  for  be  the  everyday  experience, 
will  be  revealed  her  true  place  and  rank  among  the  leaders 
of  her  time. 


IS  WOMAN  EMBODIED  OBSTEUCTION? 


BY    HELEN    CAMPBELI 


It  may  be  objected  by  the  readers  of  the  ARENA,  that 
the  above  title  hardly  covers  the  ground  expected  in  an 
article  on  cooperation  on  which  1  am  asked  to  give  my  view 
with  its  special  bearing  on  women.  As  a  student  of  general 
conditions  for  women,  from  that  of  the  wage-eai'ner  in 
factory  or  shop  or  any  of  the  myriad  avenues  of  earning 
now  open,  to  that  of  the  wageless  but  no  less  hard-working 
farmer's  wife,  in  lonely  New  England  hill  town  and  on 
lonelier  western  prairie,  I  have  formed  my  own  opinion 
as  to  how  far  women  are  ready  for  the  type  of  progi'ess  in- 
volved in  genuine  cooperation,  and  it  will  have  its  own  place 
before  my  portion  of  space  is  filled.  In  the  meantime, 
I  propose  to  give  one  on  the  same  subject,  which  took  form 
unexpectedly  to  all  concerned,  and  produced  an  excitement 
from  which  the  listeners  of  that  day  have  not  yet  fully  re- 
covered. 

It  was  in  a  well-known  woman's  club  not  far  from  one 
of  the  great  centres,  and  a  hundrini  women  or  so  had  been 
devoting  the  afternoon  to  a  summary  of  woman's  progress, 
congratulating  themselves  that  in  all  fields  an  open  way 
lay  before  her;  four  hundred  trades  at  her  option  and 
artistic  and  professional  life  receiving  each  year  a  larger 
and  larger  number  of  recruits.  Name  after  name  came  up, 
and  for  eacli  was  some  soft  and  silky  word,  the  apparently 
very  honest  feeling  of  admiration  and  good  will. 

A  stranger  sat  in  the  background,  a  woman  in  middle  life, 
with  a  benevolent  face,  and  eves  in  which  the  kindliness  was 
mingled  with  gleams  of  humor  tliat  came  and  went  swiftly. 
It  was  the  face  of  a  woman  who  had  lived,  and  to  whom  w ide 
experience  had  brought  the  powiT  of  cool,  dispassionate 
judgment  of  this  problem  of  living.  Her  lips  had  curled 
now  and  then,  the  sarcasm  followed  instantly  by  a  smile 
that  meant  compassion  certainly;  though  why  should  com- 
passion be  in  order  of  that  assembly  of  comfortable,  well-to- 
do  women  ? 

"Friends,"  she  said,  suddenly  rising  to  her  feet  as  a 
pause  came  in  the  proceedings,  ^1.  am  a  stranger,  yet  T  am 
certain  that  some  of  you  know  me.    I  am ";  and  she 
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gave  a  name  so  familiar  that  a  general  stir  of  interest  went 
through  the  assembly.  "I  want  the  right  to  speak  to  you 
for  a  few  moments  if  I  may." 

"We  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  hear  any  word  you  have 
for  us,"  said  the  president,  and  folded  her  hands  expec- 
tantly. 

"In  all  the  congratulations  the  afternoon  has  held,"  be- 
gan the  speaker,  "there  has  been  a  note  now  and  then  of 
sorrow  and  dismay  at  the  disiibilities  that  still  hedge  about 
the  woman  in  trades.  Nobody  has  gone  back  of  the  present 
era  or  asked  how  it  is  that  for  thousands  of  vears  she  let 
every  industry  that  had  belonged  to  her  pass  into  the  hands 
of  man,  and  is  but  just  beginning  to  reclaim  her  natural 
activities.  We  know  if  we  read  any  study  of  prehistoric 
times,  like  Tyler's  'Primitive  Culture'  or  Miison's  'W^oman's 
Place  in  Primitive  Culture* — the  latest  word  on  this  sub- 
ject— that  all  arts  and  trades  began  with  her.  Read 
Drummond's  chapter  in  his  'Ascent  of  Man,'  on  *The  Evo- 
lution of  a  Mother/  and  you  will  see  how  this  must  have 
been  inevitable.  To  make  things  better  for  the  child  was 
the  instinct  of  all  mothers  then  as  now.  One  by  one,  arts 
and  industries  developed  because  of  its  needs,  and  as  they 
developed  passed  into  tlie  hands  of  man,  who,  from  a  hunt- 
ing and  fighting  animal  only,  was  gradually  taking  on  civil- 
ized characteristics,  and  discovering  not  only  how  to  do 
things  better,  but  now  to  do  tliem  more  easily.  So  far  as 
invention  has  a  history,  it  is  always  the  man  who  forces 
the  woman  to  give  up  her  heavy  stones  for  grinding  and  try 
the  mill;  to  use  an  improved  loom,  to  accept  the  cook-stove 
instead  of  the  open  fire  and  its  back-breaking  system  of 
crane  and  pots,  the  sewing  machine  instead  of  the  needle; 
in  short,  all  modern  conveniences. 

"What  woman  has  done  with  the  sewing  machine  she 
has  done  with  most  other  inventions  for  her  benefit — turned 
them  into  new  instruments  of  torture.  The  sewing  machine 
has  enabled  her  to  put  a  hundred  tucks  where  once  she 
put  three,  and  every  garment  is  made  to  hold  a  wilderness 
of  stitching.  Complication  and  always  more  and  more 
complication  has  become  the  order  of  living,  and  labor- 
saving  inventions  crowd  houses,  and  demand  a  new  form  of 
skilled  labor  to  take  care  of  them. 

"From  the  beginning  of  homes  or  workshops,  women  have 
steadfastly  labored  at  complication  and  men  at  simplifica- 
tion. The  fact  that  a  man  is  successful  in  business  means 
that  he  knows  how  to  adapt  means  to  ends.  His  office  is  a 
model  of  compactness;  everything  at  hand  that  can  make 
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work  swift  and  easy.  In  every  trade,  the  worker,  as  dentist 
or  carpenter,  has  his  tools  in  perfect  order  and  arranged 
close  at  hand  so  that  every  motion  will  tell.  The  kitchen 
of  a  dining  car  or  of  a  great  ocean-liner  is  a  model  of  con- 
densed convenience.  And  while  the  man  worker  in  these 
lines  is  condensing  his  space  and  making  every  step  and 
stroke  tell,  the  woman  worker  in  the  same  field  has  only 
in  scattered  instances  planned  to  the  same  ends,  but  goes 
on  in  the  old  helter-skelter  fashion.  Day  by  day  life  com- 
plicates. Tlie  daily  paper  brings  the  ends  of  the  earth  to 
our  door.  We  must  learn  the  lesson  that  all  mankind  is 
one,  whether  we  will  or  no.  More  work  to  be  done;  less 
and  less  time  to  do  it  in.  Complexity  is  the  law  of  being 
for  this  complex  creature  we  call  nuin,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  a  return  to  primitive  simplicity  is  either  possible  or 
desirable.  Men  have  found  out  many  inventions.  They 
have  not  yet  found  out  how  to  make  their  uses  a  unit  and 
let  all  share  the  benefit  alike. 

"You  wonder  what  I  am  driving  at.  It  i  the  terrible 
waste  of  force  that  modern  houseke(?ping  represents — waste 
not  only  in  exi)enditure,  but  in  results.  Each  kitchen  has 
its  Moloch  in  the  cook-stove,  the  shrine  before  which  *a 
passing  train  of  hired  girls'  incessantly  does  homage.  The 
coal  that  cooks  for  six  could  as  well  cook  for  sixty.  The 
anguish  of  the  wash-day,  the  weekly  martyrdom  of  the 
housekeeper,  has  no  more  place  under  the  civilized  roof 
than  the  weaving  of  cloth  or  tlie  salting  and  curing  of 
meats.  For  the  poor  it  is  an  even  more  wasteful  system, 
since  they  must  buy  in  (luantities  so  small  that  they  pay 
double  and  treble  tli(»  sum  the  article  is  worth.  *We  have 
no  time  for  anything/  is  the  cry  of  all  women,  yet  not  one 
of  you  is  willing  to  submit  to  th(»  personal  trouble  that 
might  be  involvi^d  in  a  new  ex])eriment,  or  to  work  out  for 
the  world,  as  it  must  be  worked  out,  all  that  belongs  to  this 
business  of  cooperation.  Every  sign  of  the  times  shows 
that  it  must  come.  It  is  part  of  every  great  business;  it 
is  the  secret  of  success  in  trusts  and  combinations  of  everv 
order. 

"I  do  not  ask  anyone  to  give  up  the  home.  That  is  no 
part  of  cooperation.  But  it  is  time  that  this  business  of 
cooking  and  cleaning  for  humanity  should  be  transferred  to 
the  hands  of  experts.  The  w^oman  will  still  find  occupation 
in  genuinely  caring  for  her  family,  teaching  and  training 
as  to-day  slie  cannot.  As  to  cooking,  the  kind  which  too 
many  of  us  have  been  made  to  know  is  warranted  to 
kill  and  not  to  cure.    The  kitchen  is  not  an  essential  part 
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of  the  home.  But  the  cooperative  kitchen  and  laundry, 
no  matter  on  how  simple  a  scale,  mean  not  only  more  time 
for  the  higher  aspects  of  living  but  more  money  to  spend 
in  real  things.  Living,  as  we  get  it  in  our  isolated,  in- 
dividual system,  is  organized  waste  and  destruction;  and 
women  who  oppose  and  refuse  to  even  listen  to  rational 
talk  as  to  possibilities,  what  are  they  but  organized  ob 
struction?  This  is  a  bomb  in  your  midst.  I  see  it  in  your 
faces.  You  would  vote  for  any  suggestion  under  heaven 
rather  than  a  deep  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  real 
place  of  cooperation. 

"The  preciousness  of  home?  I  know  all  about  it.  You 
women  with  comfortable  homes  forget  that  you  represent 
onlv  a  fraction  of  the  mvriad  to  whose  homes  onlv  the  hard 
side  of  life  comes.  The  tenement  house  home  is  a  torture 
chamber,  and  the  kitchen  of  the  farmer's  wife  no  less  so. 

"Objection?  A  thousand  if  you  choose,  but  not  one  that 
cannot  be  met  and  made  to  change  its  face. 

^*I  have  heard  women  say  with  a  gasp,  *It  does  look  as  if 
we  should  have  to  come  to  cooperation,  and  how  awful  it 
is!'  Awful?  Y^es,  as  the  angel  of  death  is  called  awful 
till  we  find  that  its  coming  is  deliverance  into  the  larger 
life.  Precis(»ly  so  with  this  business  of  cooperation.  Till 
you  have  tried  it  you  know  nothing  of  its  real  meaning,  and 
once  tried  you  will  marvel  that  you  delayed  so  long.  And 
so,  as  I  have  listened  I  have  longed  that  you  should  at 
least  studv  tlie  meanint^  of  the  word,  and  see  if  vour  wav 
into  all  that  you  crave  doc^s  not  lie  in  this  path  and  no 
other.  You  have  had  almost  a  generation  now  of  study 
and  of  all  that  has  com(»  in  with  the  woman's  club.  That 
has  been  all  right.  IMit  now  you  are  beginning  to  think 
of  something  beside  mere  literary  and  artistic  questions. 
You  admit  that  there  are  i)robleins,  and  of  them  all  not  one 
is  greater  or  more  compelling  than  this,  as  to  how  our 
system  of  living  for  ourselves,  for  our  poor,  may  be  bettered. 
And  the  thinker  knows  that  this  one  word  holds  it  all,  and 
waits  for  women  to  i)ut  away  the  inertia  that  is  part  of 
their  life,  it  would  seem,  and  think  till  they  can  work,  and 
work  till  the  way  is  clear,  and  cooperation  is  the  simple, 
natural,  heaven-ordained  method  of  life.  I  beg  you  to 
think  of  it." 

The  speaker  paused  and  looked  around — a  look  that 
seemed  to  hold  a  sort  of  divine  compulsion — then  sat  dow^n 
and  for  a  moment  closed  her  eyes  and  bent  her  head  almost 
as  if  in  prayer.    Then  she  smiled,  for  the  eyes  met  hers 
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blankly,  and  only  here  and  there  was  there  token  of 
sympathy  or  approval. 

"I  said  they  were  organized  obstruction,"  she  murmured, 
and  gave  cheerful  attention  to  the  remaining  proceedings, 
which  included  a  vote  of  thanks  for  her  protest,  but  no 
suggestion  to  pursue  the  subject. 

In  every  woman's  club  in  the  United  States,  the  members- 
chat  before  the  programme  opens  turns  on  the  terrors  of 
domestic  service  and  the  problems  hedging  about  all  house- 
keeping. When  it  turns  on  the  real  way  out  and  how  to 
find  it,  the  human  race  will  be  by  that  much  nearer  the  mil- 
lennium. Till  then,  why  should  I  not  agree  with  my  friend 
and  make  my  own  the  title  I  have  chosen,  since,  till  that 
day  dawns,  woman  stands,  and  must  stand,  as  "organized 
obstruction"? 


PEESONAL  EECOLLECTIONS  OF  AMERICA'S 

SEVEN  GREAT  POETS. 

Part  III. 


I.     Some  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Wiiittier,  with  Ob- 
servations  ON    Ills  Religious  Views,  by  Rev. 
Christopher  Coffin  Hussey. 

There  are  friendshii)s  which  do  not  depend  upon  length 
of  acquaintance  or  frequency  of  meeting.  Such  was  that 
which  existed  between  the  poet  Whittier  and  myself.  Be- 
ing, like  him,  a  member  by  birth  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  admiring  him  through  his  poems,  yet  we  had  no  per- 
sonal intercourse  prior  to  the  summer  of  1S59,  when  we  were 
both  in  attendance  at  the  Friends'  yearly  meeting  at  New- 
port. 

The  condition  of  the  Society  at  that  time  created  unusual 
interest,  and  acquaintance  would  ripen  rajndly  between  a 
thinker  like  Whittier  and  a  minister  in  the  Society,  espe- 
cially if  the  two  were  in  sympathy  on  the  qui^stions  in  agita- 
tion. The  Friends  had  never  been  a  theological  people; 
personal  righteousness  and  obedience  to  the  divine  light  had 
from  the  first  been  th(»  cardinal  jmints  of  belief  and  preach- 
ing. About  the  year  1825,  under  the  h^adershi])  of  an  in- 
fluential minister,  this  doctrine  of  the  inner  light  was  given 
increased  prominence.  This  led  to  a  divisicm  of  the  body  in 
America.  As  is  the  result  of  all  separations,  the  divided 
bodies  grew  apart.  \A'hat  proved  to  be  the  somewhat 
smaller  party  were  called  Hicksites;  the  other  body  became 
gradually  known  as  the  Orthodox.  Tn  New  England  the 
latter  were  so  largely  in  j)rej)ond(M*an<*e  that  virtually  no 
separation  took  i)lace,  and  so  all  who  were  memlu^rs  there 
found  themselves,  whatever  their  ixM'sonal  symjjathies, 
allied  with  Orthodox  Friends. 

Such  were  the  conditions  at  the  time  of  my  first  meeting 
with  Whittier,  and  partly  because  of  this  our  friendshi]) 
commenced,  as  it  continued,  on  the  religious  side  of  life 
mostly.  The  Orthodox  leaning  was  on  the  increase  in  New^ 
England,  and  there  wen*  in  attendance  at  this  yearly  meet- 
ing prominent  ministers  who  brought  out  extreme  forms  of 
Calvinistic  doctrine,  which  were  extremely  trying  to 
Whittier  as  to  many  others. 
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On  the  last  evening  of  the  meeting's  sitting  he  and  I 
talked  long,  and  he  gave  a  full  expression  of  dissent  from 
the  prevailing  tendencies. 

I  said  that  I  saw  no  way  as  a  minister  but  to  leave  the 
Society. 

He  quickly  replied,  "No,  thee  must  not;  this  is  not  legiti- 
mate Quakerism ;  it  will  pass  over." 

"I  fear  not,"  I  replied. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  we  parted. 

Years  after,  alluding  to  this  conversation  he  said,  "Thy 
fears  were  a  truer  prophecy  than  my  hopes." 

After  several  years,  during  which  we  knew  comparatively 
little  of  each  other,  I  was  driving  with  my  family  to  Hamp- 
ton, and  took  Amesbury  as  our  stopping-place  for  the  night. 
After  tea,  accompanied  by  my  daughter,  I  called  on  my  old 
friend.  In  becoming  the  regular  incumbent  of  a  pulpit,  I 
had  put  myself  in  a  position  heretical  to  an  old-time  Quaker. 
I  said  to  the  servant,  **I  will  not  send  my  name ;  say,  an  old 
friend."  As  Whittier.  came  into  the  study,  I  remembered 
my  change  from  the  dress  in  which  he  had  always  seen  me, 
and  as  he  paused  an  instant,  T  said,  "Does  thee  know  me, 
John?"*  "To  be  sure,  I  know  thee";  and  in  his  own  hearty 
way,  and  with  loving  words  of  welcome,  he  caused  all  fears 
of  what  years  of  change  might  have  wrought  to  vanish,  and 
we  were  one  again  in  spirit  launched  on  a  delightful  talk. 
As  we  rose  to  leave,  my  daughter  drew  from  its  concealment 
her  autograph  album,  saying,  "I  have  so  often  heard  my 
father  speak  of  thee,  and  have  so  loved  thy  poems,  that  I 
have  a  favor  to  ask  of  thee."  "I  know  what  it  is,  pass  it 
along";  and  stepping  to  his  desk,  he  wrote: 

Faith  shares  the  future's  promise.    Love's 

Self  offering  Is  a  triumph  won; 
And  each  good  thought  or  action  moves 

The  dark  world  nearer  to  the  sun. 

After  this  we  met  as  frequently  as  circumstances  allowed 
On  one  occasion,  accompanied  by  a  valued  friend  who  had 
much  desired  to  meet  ^^'hittier,  I  went  to  the  old  family 
house  of  "Snow-Bound"  fame.  It  was  an  ideal  day  for  such 
a  visit. 

All  day  the  gusty  nortlh  wind  bore 
The  loosening  drift  its  breath  before, 
Low  circling  round  Its  southern  zone 
The  sun  through  dazzling  snow  mist  shone. 

*  Friends  do  not  use  the  term  Mr.  and  Mrs.  in  addressing  one  another,  but  either 
use  the  first  name  or  say  friend,  a  custom  that  Mr.  Whittier  and  mysolf  always  re- 
tained. 
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/  We  saw  the  chamber  where  the  poet  tells  of  his  sleeping 

in  boyhood. 

Within  our  beds  awhile  we  heard 
The  wind  that  round  the  gables  roared 
With  now  and  then  a  ruder  shock 
Which  made  our  very  bedsteads  rock; 
But  sleep  stole  on  as  sleep  will  do 
When  hearts  ai'e  light  and  life  is  new. 

We  stood  by  the  great  fireplace  where, 

Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without, 
We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  let  the  north  wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door, 
While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost  line  back  with  tropic  heat 

On  onr  return  to  Whittier's  study,  I  asked  him  if  the 
group  of  which  the  poem  speaks  were  all  real  characters, 
and  if  any  were  left  now.  "Yes,  they  were  real  characters, 
but  I,  alone,  am  left'';  adding,  with  pathos,  *'And  that  is  the 
penalty  of  living  to  be  old.'-  Encouraged  by  questions,  he 
talked  on  of  several  of  the  group. 

Our  mother  while  she  turned  the  wheel, 
Or  run  the  new-knit  stocking  heel. 
Told  how^  the  Indian  horde  came  down, 
At  midnight  on  Cochec©  town. 

Of  the  sister  whose  early  loss  he  deeply  felt. 

As  one  who  held  hoi-self  a  part 
Of  all  she  saw,  and  let  her  heart 
Against  the  household  bosom  lean. 
Upon  the  motley  braided  mat 
Our  youngest  and  our  dearest  sat 
Lifting  her  large  sweet  asking  eyes, 
Now  l)athed  within  the  fadeless  green 
And  holy  peace  of  paradise. 

Next,  the  dear  Aunt,  whose  smile  of  cheer 
And  voice  in  dream  I  see  and  hear. 
The  sweetest  woman  ever  fate 
Perverae  denied  a  household  mate. 
Who  lonely,  homeless,  not  the  less 
Foun<l  peace  in  love's  unselfishness. 

And  so  we  talked  on.  At  length  the  afternoon,  all  too 
short,  was  spent.  As  we  were  about  to  leave,  our  friend 
was  called  from  the  room  a  moment.  In  his  absence  my 
companion  said,  **I  much  want  Mr.  Whittier's  autograph, 
but  I  hesitate  about  asking  for  it.''  I  said,  "I  will  open  the 
way."    The  response  was  hearty.     Stepping  to  the  desk,  the 
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following  sentiment  was  written  and  is  cherished  as  a 
precious  memento. 

For  whatsoever  here  is  wrong,  1  crave 

Forgiveness;  and  if  aught  be  found 

Of  Hower  gr  healing  leaf  where  weeds  abound, 

Let  me  not  rudely  claim 
As  mine  the  gifts  the  Heavenly  Father  gave, 

Nor,  without  guilty  shame. 

From  undeserved  blessings  frame 

A  heathen  altar  for  the  idol  Fame! 

The  next  meeting  with  my  poet  friend  that  is  prominent  in 
memory  was  on  a  summer  Sabbath  day.  I  was  stopping 
with  my  family  near  Amesbury  and  proposed  to  attend 
meeting  there,  learning  that  Whittier  was  at  home.  As  we 
drew  near  the  meeting  house,  we  overtook  him,  and  step- 
ping from  my  carriage  I  took  his  arm  and  we  went  into 
meeting  together.  After  a  little  time  of  silence — once  the 
prevailing  habit  of  Friends,  and  always  beautiful — there 
was  speaking.  I  took  part  in  it,  quoting,  as  I  closed,  from 
one  of  Whittier's  poems.  I  saw  he  was  moved,  and  when 
he  and  I  were  w^alking  to  his  house,  he  said,  "Surely  the 
Lord  sent  thee  to  us  to-day."  I  (piote  this  because  of  the 
significance  of  his  way  of  putting  it;  it  was  in  accordance 
with  the  Friends'  idea  that  the  spring  of  all  true  ministry  is 
not  in  the  preacher  himself,  but  in  the  power  of  the  divine 
Spirit.  The  most  T  ever  heard  in  my  boyhood  of  comment 
on  ])reaching  was,  "Friend  H was  favored  to-day." 

Years  have  passed  since  that  summer's  day,  but  the 
fragrance  of  the  hour  of  quiet  worship,  of  the  walk  to  the 
poet's  study,  of  the  few  moments  i>ass(Hl  there,  and  of  the 
impressive  parting  can  never  be  lost. 

There  was  the  secret  sense 
Of  all  things  sweet  and   fair. 

And  beauty's  gracious  providence 
Kofresho<l  us  unaware. 

It  is  the  cas(*  sometimes  that  we  most  reveal  ourselvea 
without  the  use  of  words.  An  instance  of  tliis  occurred 
with  my  friend,  the  significance  of  which  caus(*d  it  to  be 
remembered.  We  were  attending  a  Friends'  (piarterly 
meeting,  when  a  minister  who  was  an  extr(»mist  in  the 
modern  Quaker  evangelical  tendencies  said:  *'Friends, 
it  is  not  by  obedience*  to  an  inward  light,  as  so  many 
amongst  us  have  b(»en  saying,  but  by  fjiith  in  llie 
atoning  blood  of  Christ  shed  on  Calvary,  that  we  are 
to  be  savcMl."  The  utt(»rance  was  so  a1  variance  with 
the    accepted    belief    of    Friends,    and    so    shocked    my 
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friend,  that  half  unconsciously  he  turned  to  me  and  by  a 
slight  touch  telegraphed  his  pained  dissent.  It  is  but  just 
to  say  that  the  meeting  was  redeemed  near  its  close  to  a 
more  spiritual  and  more  genuinely  Quaker  attitude  by  an 
eloquent  woman  preacher,  a  much  loved  cousin  of  Whit- 
tier's,  with  whom  and  her  valued  companion  his  spirit  was 
in  close  sympathy  to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  little  incident 
spoke  clearly  as  to  Whitier's  doctrinal  position. 

Memory  lingers  most  deeply  over  the  meetings  with  my 
friend  during  the  last  summer  of  his  life.  He  was  staying 
at  Hampton  Falls.  I,  with  my  family,  was  at  Little  Boar's 
Head,  a  few  "miles  away,  "the  sweetest  8i)ot,"  my  friend  said 
to  me,  "of  all  the  New  Hampshire  coast.''  We  met  several 
times  during  that  fortnight.  Previously,  I  had  been  to  all 
the  spots  in  that  vicinity  made  famous  by  Whittier's  poems 
or  by  his  ancestry.  I  had  been  to  the  site  of  the  house  of 
Christopher  Hussey,  from  wiiom,  notwithstanding  some  late 
genealogical  confusion,  he  traced  his  lineage,  his  mother  be- 
ing a  Hussey.  I  had  visited  the  house,  still  well  preserved 
and  showing  its  original  comparative  magnificence,  which 
was  the  scene  of  his  poem,  "The  Old  Wife  and  the  New"  I 
had  traced  from  Great  Boar's  Head 

R I  vermouth  rocks  [which]  are  fair  to  see, 
By  (lawn  or  siiuset  shone  across, 

and  also  the  river  which  comes  winding  dow  n. 

From  salt  sea  meadows  and  uplands  brown. 

I  had  been  shown  where  the  reputed  witch  of  the  locality, 
Goody  Cole,  "sat  by  her  door,  her  wheel  awhirl,"  as  the  ill- 
fated  party  rounded  the  point. 

I  had  stood  where  the  first  meeting  house  stood  to  which 

that  party,  w  recked  by  the  sudden  squall,  were  brought  for 

burial. 

Solemn  it  was  in  that  old  day. 

In  Hampton  town  and  its  log-biiilt  church, 
As  side  by  side  the  coffins  lay, 

And  the  mourners  stood  in  aisle  and  porch. 

These  localities  acquired  a  deepened  interest  from  Whit- 
tier's explanations,  but  memory  dwells  most  fondly  on  the 
conversation  of  the  last  interview.  There  was  no  intima- 
tion of  its  being  the  last,  but  the  coming  event  seemed  to 
cast  its  shadow  upon  us.  All  I  had  known  of  my  friend's 
theological  position  had  come  to  me  in  a  fragmentary  way, 
never  by  any  approach  to  discussion,  and  now  when  the  con- 
versation had  led  up  to  it,  I  said : 
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"John,  does  thee  remember  what  thee  once  said  to  me  on 
the  doctrine  of  immortality?" 

"No,  what  was  it?'- 

**I  do  not  positively  assert  immortality.  I  do  not  reason 
about  it  or  try  to  prove  it,  but  I  perfcntly  trust  that  there  is 
a  life  beyond — more  spiritual  than  this  and  of  more  perfect 
adjustments — because  I  entirt^ly  believe  that  the  Power 
which  placed  us  here,  and  is  over  all  life,  is  one  of  perfect 
justice  and  love/' 

No  one  could  be  farther  than  Whittier  from  applying;;  to 
himself  any  sectarian  name.  The  nearest  approach  to  this 
I  ever  knew  was  on  that  afternoon.  AVe  had  been  ex])ress- 
injij  views  in  which  we  were  united,  much  at  variance  with 
those  popularly  called  evangelical,  when,  as  a  sort  of  sum- 
ming up  he  said: 

"Well,  thev  sav  of  thee  and  me  we  are  Unitarians." 

It  came  to  me  to  say,  as  I  rose  and  took  his  hand,  ^*Thee 
cannot  know  how^  much  we  who  are  so  often  called  to  speak 
a  w^ord  of  comfort  are  indebted  to  thee  for  The  Eternal 
Goodness,'  or  how  i)i'iceless  a  legacy  thee  would  have  left  to 
the  world  if  thee  had  written  nothing  else.'- 

And  so  we  ])arted.  I  had  asked  ^^'hittier  where  I  could 
procure  his  "^fargaret  Smith's  Journal.'' 

"Thee  will  find  it  in  the  last  edition  of  my  prose  works." 

A  few  davs  after  I  went  to  Boston  for  it.  I  had  known  of 
my  friend's  illness,  and  as  I  passed  I  saw  the  bulletin  an- 
nouncing his  death.  It  was  a  shock,  but  there  quickly  arose 
a  s<»nse  of  victory  and  of  gratitude  for  such  a  noble  life  with 
such  a  peaceful  ending.     And  his  words  came  to  me: 

And  8o  beside  the  sUent  sea 

I  wait  tlie  imitUed  oar. 
No  hann  from  Ilini  can  come  to  mo 

On  ocean  or  on  sliore. 

On  all  great  questions  of  beli(»f  there  is  a  desire  for  the 
support  of  leading  thinkers  which  inheres  in  human  nature 
and  may  be  helj)ful,  while  it  is  liable  to  be  pusluMl  too  far. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  some  minds  with  regard 
to  our  friend,  a  nuui  whom  all  would  have  liked  to  own  as  a 
companion  in  the  realm  of  religious  thought.  That  he 
could  ever  be  classed  as  evangelical,  using  that  word  in  its 
])opular  acceptance,  would  seem  strange  to  any  who  knew 
the  complexion  of  his  inner  life.  Although  outsj)oken  and 
fearless  in  the  declaration  of  his  o[)inions,  as  his  ju'ose 
works  show,  as  well  as  his  earlier  poems,  whicli  stirnnl  the 
hearts  of  thousands  in  the  great  anti-slavery  struggh*,  no 
one  would  be  less  likely  than  he  to  engage  in  dispute*  on 
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speculative  questions,  or  to  state  his  convictions  in  the  lan- 
guage of  theological  controversy.  One  who  dwelt  so  near 
as  he  to  the  divine  centre  of  light  Hnd  love  could  not  but  be 
in  sympathy  with  what  was  spiritual,  broad,  and  progres- 
sive. Ue  was  not  a  contender  for  forms  or  a  promulgator 
of  doctrine,  but  his  religious  position  was  clearly  defined  to 
himself  and  to  those  who  best  knew  him. 

His  [)oem,  **The  Eternal  (Joodness/'  has  brought  comfort 
to  uncounted  numbers,  and  almost  more  than  anything  else 
he  wrote  it  brings  out  his  religious  position,  especially  when 
read  in  the  light  of  an  interesting  bit  of  history  concerning 
it  which  was  told  me  by  an  intimate  friend  of  his. 

His  poem,  '*T]ie  Two  Angels,"  had  appeared.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing denial  of  the  doctrine  of  unending  suffering  and  an 
assertion  of  the  final  prevalence  of  divine  love.  Some  of  his 
Quaker  friends  were  uneasy  with  this  and  expostulated 
with  him.  *The  Eternal  (ioodness"  was  his  reply.  By 
knowing    this    circumstance    the    value    of    the    poem    is 

enhanced. 

C)  Friends,  with  whom  my  foot  liave  trod 

The  quiet  aisles  of  prayer, 
Glad  witness  to  your  zeal  for  God 

And  love  of  man  I  bear. 

I  trace  your  lines  of  argument; 

Your  loffic  linked  and  strong 
I  weigh  as  one  who  dreads  dissent, 

And  feat's  a  doubt  as  wrong. 

But  still  my  human  hands  are  weak 

To  hold  your  iron  creeds; 
Against  the  words  you  bid  me  speak 

My  heart  within  me  pleads. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  see  the  wrong  that  round  me  lies, 

I  feel  the  guilt  within: 
I  hear,  with  groans  and  travail-cries 

The  world  confess  its  sin. 

Yet,  in  the  maddening  maze  of  things. 

And  tossed  by  storm  and  flood. 
To  one  ftxed  tnist  my  spirit  clings; 

I  know  that  GcmI  is  good! 

•  «  •  •  « 

I  know  not  whei*e  Ilis  islands  lift 

Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Heyond  His  love  and  care. 

Tn  closing  these  familiar  recollections  of  one  so  highly 
esteemed  and  loved,  I  cannot  forego  the  temptation  of  quot- 
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ing  these  lines  from  the  tribute  to  him  by  his  long-time 
friend.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes: 

In  the  brave  records  of  our  earlier  time 
A  liero's  deeds  tliy  generous  soul  inspired, 

And  many  a  legend,  told  in  ringing  rhyme. 
The  youthful  soul  with  high  resolve  has  fired. 

Not  thine  to  lean  on  priesthood's  broken  reed; 

No  barriers  caged  thee  in  a  bigot*s  fold; 
Did  zealots  ask  to  syllable  thy  creed, 

Thou  saidst  **()ur  Father."  and  thy  creed  was  told. 

Best  loved  and  saintliest  of  our  singing  train, 
Earth's  noblest  tributes  to  thy  name  belong. 

A  lifelong  record  closeil  without  a  stain, 
A  blameless  memoiy  shrined  in  deathless  song. 

II.     Bryant,  the  Poet- Politician,  by  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Although  a  reader  of  Bryant's  poetry  ever  since  I  can 
remember,  and  of  his  newspaper,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  for  many  years,  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  but 
slight,  and  that  in  his  old  age.  It  was  partly  on  philan- 
thropic and  partly  on  political  ground  that  we  met;  for  he 
contributed,  at  my  request,  a  letter  to  be  read  at  the  me- 
morial service  for  his  friend  and  mine,  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston, 
in  1876;  and  a  little  earlier  we  had  both  spoken  at  a  cele- 
bration of  the  centenary  of  Adam  Smith's  great  book,  in 
favor  of  freer  trade.  This  was  a  policy  Bryant  had  long 
advocated,  as  indeed  the  New  England  Federalists  often 
did  in  the  first  decades  of  this  century.  What  attracted 
my  notice  at  this  public  dinner  in  New  York,  where  Bryant 
presided,  was  his  nonchalance,  when,  not  having  his  spc^ech 
well  in  memory,  he  coolly  pulled  his  manuscript  from  his 
coat-pocket  and  read  it  to  us.  He  was  then  an  impressive 
figure,  with  his  snowy  hair  and  beard;  but  T  found  less  of 
the  poet  in  his  bearing  and  conversation  than  I  had  fancied. 
My  friend  and  housemate,  Ellery  Channing,  himself  a  poet, 
and  who  often  met  Brvant  at  Lenox  or  New  York,  half  a 
century  ago,  has  compared  his  appearance  then  to  a  thriving 
carpenter's  aspect,  as  he  went  to  his  morning's  work  or  re- 
turned from  it  at  noon  or  night.  Indeed  Bryant,  though  a 
true  poet,  was  quite  as  much  politician  as  bard ;  and  this  his 
life-story  shows,  though  most  of  us  have  forgotten  it. 

He  was  the  son  and  grandson  of  New  England  Federal- 
ists of  the  Adams  or  Hamilton  type — country  doctors,  too, 
who  in  Massachusetts  were  apt  to  be  men  of  political  prom- 
inence and  pronounced   opinions.     His  father.   Dr.   Peter 
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Bryant,  of  Cummington,  though  fond  of  French  literature, 
and  himself  speaking  the  French  language  (learned  dur- 
ing captivity  in  Mauritius  as  ship's  surgeon,  in  1795-G),  was 
sharply  opposed  to  President  Jefferson,  who  was  charged 
(falsely)  with  being  at  the  head  of  a  French  party  in  Amer- 
ica, and  denounced  as  a  friend  and  tool  of  Bonaparte. 
Brought  up  in  the  midst  of  such  political  animosities, 
William  Cullen  Bryant's  poetic  temperament  precociously 
turned  him  into  a  rhymester  against  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  head  of  the  great 
party  with  which,  for  thirty  of  his  most  active  years,  Mr. 
Bryant  afterwards  connected  himself.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  the  boy  was  found  by  his  father  to  have  composed 
these  lines,  of  mingled  bombast  and  scurrility,  addressed 
in  1807  to  the  president  of  the  United  States: 

And  thou,  the  scorn  of  every  patriot  name, 
Thy  country's  ruin  and  thy  council's  shame  I 
Poor  servile  thing!  derision  of  the  brave  1 
Who  erst  from  Tarleton  lied  to  Carter's  cave; 
Thou  who,  when  menaced  by  perfidious  Gaul, 
Didst  prostrate  to  her  whiskered  minion  fall; 
And  when  our  cash  her  empty  bags  supplied, 
Didst  meanly  strive  the  foul  disgrace  to  hide: 
Go,  wretch,  resign  the  presidential  chair, 
Disclose  thy  secret  measures,  foul  or  fair; 
Go  search  with  curious  eye  for  horned  frogs 
'Mid  the  wild  waste  of  Louisianian  bogs; 
Or,  where  Ohio  rolls  his  turbid  stream, 
Dig  for  huge  bones,  thy  glory  and  thy  theme. 

With  this  imitation  of  Pope  and  Campbell,  Bryant's 
Federalist  father,  then  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  gen- 
eral court,  was  so  delighted  that  he  bade  his  son  go  on.  The 
result  was  a  poem  of  more  than  five  hundred  lines,  which 
Dr.  Bryant  carried  to  Boston,  and  got  printed  under  the 
title  of  *The  Embargo,  or  Sketches  of  the  Times;  a  Satire 
by  a  Youth  of  Thirteen."  It  sold  well  among  the  angry 
merchants  of  Boston  and  reached  a  second  edition  in  1800, 
when  some  shorter  jneces  were  added — an  "Ode  to  Connecti- 
cut River,''  "The  Spanish  Revolution''  (against  Napoleon), 
etc.,  among  which  was  a  translation  of  Horace's  Ode  XXII 
of  the  First  Book  (Integer  vitae,  scelerisque  purus). 

As  time  went  on,  and  he  began  to  study  law,  first  among 
the  hills  of  Hampsliire  County  and  then  at  Bridgewater, 
where  his  grandfathiM-  still  lived  and  practised  m(»dicine, 
Bryant  disclosed  still  more  partisan  sentiments,  always 
with  a  poetic  or  imaginative  turn  inspiring  him.  Fancying 
that  the  road  to  success  in  law  would  be  long  and  doubt- 
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ful — as  in  fact  it  was,  so  that  he  gave  it  up,  in  after  years, 
for  literature  and  journalism — he  joined  a  volunteer  militia 
company  in  Plymouth  County  (or  proposed  to)  and  tried  to 
get  a  military  appointment  from  the  Federal  governor  of 
Massachusetts.  The  future  army  in  which  he  hoped  for 
a  commission  was  intended,  in  the  eyes  of  the  hot  Federal- 
ists, young  and  old,  for  ultimate  service  against  Madison 
and  the  national  authority.  Of  this  revolutionary  scheme, 
Bryant  leaves  us  in  no  manner  of  doubt,  for  he  wrote  to  his 
father,  Oct.  10, 1814: 

The  force  now  to  be  organized  may  not  be  altogether  employed 
against  a  foreign  enemy;  it  may  become  necessary  to  wield  it  against 
an  intestine  foe  in  the  defence  of  dearer  rights  tlian  those  which  are 
endangered  in  a  contest  with  Great  Britain  [with  which  we  were  then  at 
war].  If  we  create  a  standing  army  of  our  own,  if  we  take  into  our  own 
hands  the  public  revenue  (for  these  things  are  contemplated  in  the 
answer  to  the  govemor^s  message),  we  so  far  throw  off  our  allegiance 
to  the  general  government,  we  disclaim  its  control,  and  revert  to  an  in- 
dependent empire.  If  we  proceed  in  the  manner  in  which  we  have 
begun,  and  escape  a  civil  war,  it  will  probably  be  because  the  adminis- 
tration is  awed  by  our  strength  from  attempting  our  subjection.  By 
increasing  that  strength,  therefore,  we  shall  lessen  the  probability  of 
bloodshed.  ...  If  I  should  enter  into  the  service  of  the  state,  I  should 
procure  the  means  of  present  support;  I  should  then  come  into  the 
world  with  my  excessive  bashf  ulness  and  rusticity  rubbed  off  by  a  mil- 
itary life,  which  polishes  and  improves  the  manners  more  than  any 
other  method  in  the  world. 

Here,  then,  was  the  disunion  plot  of  Timothy  Pickering 
and  the  Connecticut  Federalists  (for  which,  in  1804,  they 
had  secured,  as  they  thouji^ht,  the  cooperation  of  Aaron 
Burr)  brought  to  a  practical  issue  by  the  ill-success  of  Mad- 
ison and  Monroe  in  carrying  on  war  with  England;  and  here 
was  the  headlong  poet,  not  yet  twenty,  planning  a  military 
career  for  himself,  in  the  establishment  of  Federal  control 
of  the  government,  or  else  of  a  separate  confederacy — ex- 
actly what  Calhoun  planned  for  South  Carolina  in  1832, 
and  what  Jefferson  Davis  carried  out  in  18G1.  Older  men 
were  at  work  in  the  same  mad  way,  and  the  famous  Hart- 
ford Convention,  which  met  Dec.  15,  1814,  was  expected 
to  frame  the  timbers  of  a  new  northern  confederacy.  But 
that  body  shrank  from  the  task,  and  young  Bryant  defends 
them,  in  a  letter  to  his  older  brother,  from  the  charge  of 
having  failed  to  do  anything: 

They  have  publicly  proclaimed  the  terms  on  which  depends  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Union;  they  have  solemnly  demanded  of  the  national 
government  that  the  rights  taken  from  them  should  be  restored,  and 
barriers  erected  against  future  abuses  of  authority.  Next  June  will  be 
time  enough  to  tell  the  world  that  the  original  compact  between  the 
states  is  dissolved. 
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There  is  much  similarity  between  this  action  of  the  New 
England  Federalists  in  1814,  and  that  of  the  Democratic 
party  in  18G4,  when,  after  nominating  General  McClellan 
for  president  against  Lincoln,  they  demanded  peace  with 
the  Confederacy,  as  the  Federalists  had  demanded  peace 
with  England.  Jackson  destroyed  the  fine  English  army 
at  New  Orleans,  a  few  weeks  after  young  Bryant  wrote, 
just  as  Sherman  captured  Atlanta  in  1864,  and  destroyed 
Hood's  rebel  army.  With  peace,  soon  after,  in  each  case, 
came  great  public  abhorrence  of  the  Hartford  Convention 
Federalists  and  the  McClellan  Democrats.  Both  had 
sinned  against  the  strong  American  sense  of  nationality; 
and  they  ceased  to  wield  political  power  for  twenty  years. 

Bryant  seems  to  have  taken  the  lesson  to  heart,  and  when 
he  next  appears  in  politics,  it  is  upon  new  issues,  and  in  the 
ranks  of  the  party  he  had  so  hotly  opposed.  About  1820, 
in  company  with  the  Sedgwicks  of  Berkshire,  where  he  then 
lived,  and  some  years  afterward  in  New  York,  he  came 
forward  as  the  advocate  of  free  trade,  against  the  new 
"American  system"  of  high  tariff  announced  by  Henry 
Clay  and  the  manufacturers  of  New  England  and  the  Mid- 
dle States.  By  this  time  the  poet-politician  had  become  a 
convert  to  the  policy  of  his  boyish  aversion,  Jefferson,  and 
believed  that  "the  world  is  governed  too  much";  that  the 
true  business  of  government  is  to  leave  as  much  as  possible 
to  private  initiative,  and  to  foster  and  depend  on  the 
growth  of  individualism,  whether  in  church  or  state.  These 
institutions  were  united  in  New  England  during  Bryant's 
boyhood,  but  his  father  had  felt  the  impulse  of  what  a 
friend  calls  "devout  free-thinking,"  and  had  become  a  Chan- 
ning  Unitarian.  The  son  took  the  same  view;  for  liberal- 
ism in  religion  is  congenial  to  poets,  and  closely  connected 
with  liberal  politics.  Moreover,  the  personality  of  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren,  the  leaders  of  the  Democracy  in  1828,  was 
attractive  to  young  literary  men  like  Bryant,  Bancroft,  and 
Hawthorne;  of  their  party,  too,  were  Irving  and  Cooper, 
then  the  greatest  names  in  our  literature.  Bryant,  in  the 
Evening  Post,  soon  uniting  his  fortunes  with  William  Leg- 
gett,  bt»came  the  chief  journalistic  advocate  of  Jackson's 
radical  measures,  and  supported  Benton  and  Van  Buren 
in  their  courageous  efforts  to  give  the  country  a  sound 
currencv. 

From  his  convictions  in  favor  of  a  low  tariff  and  a  metal- 
lic currency  Bryant  never  departed,  and  when  President 
Lincoln  and  Secretary  Chase  asked  Congress  to  make  gov- 
ernment paper  money  (the  "greenback")  a  legal  tender  in- 
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stead  of  gold  and  silver,  the  Evening  Post  opposed  the  plan, 
and  declared,  what  the  event  has  since  justified,  that  no 
such  measure  was  needed,  and  that  it  would  work  the 
country  harm  in  the  future.  Nearly  thirty  years  before,  Mr. 
Bryant  had  pointed  out  that  extreme  speculation  in  lands 
might  cause  such  inflation  of  the  currency  as  to  cause  many 
failures  and  derange  our  whole  financial  system — as  it  did. 

Even  more  than  this  was  the  Evening  Postj  sixty  years 
ago,  in  line  with  the  development  of  our  latest  politics. 
With  his  friend  I^ggett,  he  sided  with  the  multitude  against 
the  powerful  merchants,  bankers,  and  capitalists,  against 
whom  Jackson  and  Benton  carried  on  their  long  warfare 
in  regard  to  the  banks  and  the  government.  The  interests 
of  labor  were  seen  to  be  directly  involved  in  that  struggle; 
as  they  are  now  in  the  contest  with  trusts,  monopolies,  rail- 
road rings,  and  the  vast  combinations  of  capital  which  have 
labor  at  their  mercy,  and,  under  pretence  of  holding  wages 
up,  really  have  forced  down  (by  their  large  profits  on  capi- 
tal, and  the  high  prices  thence  resulting)  the  "living  wage^' 
of  the  laborer. 

So  when  anti-slavery  agitation  grew  warm,  Bryant,  in 
accord  with  true  Democracy,  but  in  frequent  antagonism 
with  his  political  party,  refused  to  condemn  the  agitation, 
and  denounced  the  mobs  in  New  York  and  Boston  which 
broke  up  abolition  meetings.  He  also  opposed  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  and  united  with  his  friend  Van  Buren  in  the 
revolt  of  1848  against  the  two  old  parties.  It  is  true  that, 
like  Van  Buren,  he  afterwards  went  back  to  the  Demo- 
crats, and  supported  Franklin  Pierce  in  1852;  but  that 
was  his  last  act  of  party  fealty.  He  soon  joined  effectively 
in  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  of  1865,  and  was 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  war  for  the  Union  and  of  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  as  a  w^ar  measure. 

The  earliest  manifestation  of  his  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  liberty  struggling  against  oppression  was  his  youthful 
sympathy  for  the  Greeks  in  their  war  with  the  Turks,  and 
for  the  Italian  liberals  and  the  friends  of  constitutional 
government  in  Spain  and  Spanish  America.  In  these  mat- 
ters he  was  in  accord  with  most  of  our  countrymen,  who 
favored  every  movement  to  throw  off  the  yoke  which  the 
Holy  Alliance  and  European  kings  in  general  had  imposed 
on  mankind  after  the  world-struggle  of  Napoleon's  wars. 
Much  of  his  poetry  turns  on  this  conflict  between  power 
and  freedom,  and  in  his  poem  "America"  he  points  out  the 
true  mission  of  our  country  among  the  nations,  and  has 
given  expression  to  the  sentiment  of  his  whole  life: 
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America. 

O  Mother  of  a  mighty  race, 
Yet  lovely  in  thy  youthful  grace! 
The  elder  dames,  thy  haughty  peers, 
Admire  and  hate  thy  blooming  years. 

With  words  of  shame 
And  taunts  of  scorn  they  join  thy  name. 

Ay,  let  them  rail  —  those  haughty  ones, 
While  safe  thou  dwellest  with  thy  sons. 
They  do  not  know  how  loved  thou  art, 
IIow  many  a  fond  and  fearless  heart 

Would  rise  to  throw 
Its  life  between  thee  and  thy  foe. 

They  know  not,  in  their  hate  and  pnde, 
What  virtues  with  thy  children  bide; 
How  true,  how  good,  thy  graceful  maids 
Make  bright,  like  Howers,  the  valley  shades : 

What  generous  men 
Spring,  like  thine  oaks,  by  grove  and  glen. 

What  cordial  welcomes  greet  the  guest 
Uy  thy  lone  rivers  of  the  West; 
IIow  faith  is  kept,  and  truth  revered. 
And  man  is  loved,  and  God  is  feared, 

in  woodland  homes. 
And  where  the  ocean  border  foams. 

There's  freedom  at  thy  gates  and  rest 
For  earth's  down-trodden  and  opprest, 
A  shelter  for  the  hunted  head, 
For  the  starved  laborer,  toil  and  bread. 

Power,  at  thy  bounds, 
Stops  and  calls  back  his  baffled  hounds. 

()  fair  young  mother!  on  thy  brow 
Shall  sit  a  nobler  grace  than  now. 
Deep  in  the  brightness  of  thy  skies 
The  thronging  years  in  glory  rise, 

And  as  they  Heet, 
Drop  strength  and  riches  at  thy  feet. 

Thine  eye,  with  every  coming  hour, 
Shall  brigliten,  and  thy  form  shall  tower; 
And  when  thy  sisters,  elder-born. 
Would  brand  thy  name  with  words  of  scorn, 

Before  thine  eye, 
Upon  their  lips  the  taunt  shall  die. 


THE  UTOPIA  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 


BY   B.    O.    FLOWER. 


Part  II. 


In  viewing  the  religious  toleration  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
at  the  time  he  wrote  *'Utopia"  we  are  impressed  with  the 
noble  and  grandly  humane  spirit  evinced  by  this  prophet 
of  a  lofty  civilization,  when  on  the  summit — when  the 
God  within  swayed  his  soul  and  cast  out  fear.  But,  turning 
from  these  pages,  glowing  with  a  tolerance  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time,  to  the  story  of  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  in  after  years,  while  lord  chancellor  of  the  realm,  and 
there  noting  his  intolerance,  we  are  painfully  reminded 
of  the  frailty  of  human  nature  and  the  liability  of  sensitive 
or  impressionable  minds  to  be  swayed  by  human  thought 
when  strong  prejudices  are  aroused.  The  noblest  natures 
are  not  iinpregnable  if  they  for  a  moment  lose  sight  of  that 
basic  principle  of  civilization  which  we  call  the  Golden 
Rule. 

Regarding  Utopia  we  are  informed : 

There  be  divers  kinds  of  religion  in  sundry  parts  of  the  Island  and 
divers  parts  of  every  city.  Some  worsliip  for  God,  the  Sun,  some,  the 
moon,  some,  some  other  of  the  planets.  There  bo  those  that  give  wor- 
ship to  a  man  that  was  once  of  excellent  virtue  or  of  famous  glory.  But 
the  most  and  the  wisest  part  believe  that  there  is  a  certain  Godly  Power 
xinknoton^  everlaHtimf  ^  incomprehenmhle^  inexplicnhloyfar  above  the  rapac- 
ity and  reach  of  man^n  iritj  disperftrd  throutjhont  all  the  world,  not  in  big- 
ness but  in  virtue  and  power.  Him  they  call  Father  of  all.  To  Him 
alone  they  attribute  the  beginnings,  the  incroasings,  the  proceedings, 
the  changes,  and  the  ends  of  all  things. 

The  enlightened  views  of  the  founder  of  this  Common- 
wealth and  his  aversion  to  violence  and  the  spirit  of  hatred 
always  liable  to  arise  among  men  where  dogmatic  theology 
prevails  is  thus  set  forth: 

For  King  Utopus,  even  at  the  first  beginning,  hearing  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  land  were  before  his  coming  thither  at  continual  dissen- 
sions and  strife  among  themselves  because  of  their  religion,  made  a 
decree  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  every  man  to  favor  and  follow  what 
religion  he  would,  and  that  he  might  do  the  best  he  could  to  bring 
others  to  his  opinion  so  that  he  did  it  peaceably,  gently,  quietly,  and 
soberly,  without  haste  and  contentions,  rebuking  and  inveighing  against 
others.  If  he  could  not  by  fair  and  gentle  speech  induce  them  into  his 
opinion,  yet  he  should  use  no  kind  of  violence  and  refrain  from  unpleas- 
ant and  seditious  words. 
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The  ideas  of  King  Utopus  on  religion  were  far  broader 
than  the  popular  opinions  or  current  views  throughout 
Christian  Europe  at  the  time  when  More  wrote,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following: 

Whereof  he  durst  define  and  determine  nothing  unadvisedly,  as 
doubting  whether  God  desiring  manifold  and  divers  sorts  of  honor 
would  inspire  sundry  men  with  sundry  kinds  of  religion,  and  this  surely 
be  thought  a  point  of  arrogant  presumption  to  compel  all  others  by 
violence  and  threatening  to  agree  to  the  same  as  thou  believest  to  be 
true.  Furthermore,  though  there  be  one  religion  which  alone  is  true 
and  others  vain  and  superstitious,  yet  did  he  weM  foresee  that  the  truth  of 
its  own  power  would  at  the  lout  insue  out  and  come  to  the  light.  But  if 
contentions  and  debates  be  continually  indulged  in,  as  the  worst  men 
be  most  obstinate  and  stubborn,  ho  perceived  that  then  the  best  and 
holiest  religion  would  be  trodden  underfoot  and  destroyed  by  most  vain 
superstitions.  Therefore  all  this  matter  he  left  undiscussed  and  gave 
to  every  man  free  liberty  to  choose  and  believe  what  he  would. 

It  is  sad  indeed  that  the  illustrious  author  did  not  cling 
to  these  wise  precepts  when  he  rose  to  the  first  place 
under  the  throne  of  England.  Once  indeed  we  see  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  flash  forth  in  Sir  Thomas  More's  de- 
scription of  religious  views  prevalent  throughout  Utopia; 
once  we  see  his  lack  of  faith  in  the  power  of  truth;  once 
his  loyalty  to  freedom  in  thought,  justice,  and  wisdom  is 
found  limping  on  a  crutch,  and  that  is  in  the  following  pas- 
sage relating  to  atheists: 

He  (King  Utopus)  earnestly  charged  them  that  no  man  should  con- 
ceive so  vile  and  base  an  opinion  of  the  dignity  of  man^s  nature  as  to 
think  that  the  souls  do  die  and  perish  with  the  body,  or  that  the  world 
is  not  governed  by  divine  Providence.  Him  that  be  of  contrary  opinion 
they  count  not  in  the  number  of  men,  as  one  that  has  abased  the  high 
nature  of  the  soul  to  the  vileness  of  brute  bodies.  .  .  .  Wherefore  he 
that  is  thus  minded  is  deprived  of  all  honors,  excluded  from  all  offices, 
and  rejected  from  all  common  administrations  in  tlie  public  weal,  and 
thus  he  is  of  all  sorts  despised  as  of  an  unprofitable  and  of  a  base  and 
vile  nature.  Ilowbeit  they  put  him  to  no  punishment,  because  they  be  per- 
suaded that  it  is  in  no  man^s  power  to  believe  what  he  lists^  nor  do  they 
constrain  him  with  threatenings  to  dissemble  fiis  mind  and  shoip  counte- 
nance contrary  to  his  belies.  For  deceit  and  falsehood  and  all  manner 
of  lies  as  next  unto  fraud  they  do  detest  and  abhor.  But  they  suffer  him 
not  to  dispute  in  his  opinions,  and  that  only  among  the  common  people. 
For  many  men  of  gravity  and  the  priests  they  encourage  to  exhort  him, 
to  dispute  and  argue,  hoping  that  at  the  last  his  madness  will  give  place 
to  reason. 

The  spirit  evinced  in  this  passage,  though  displaying  a 
sad  lack  of  faith  in  the  power  of  truth  and  the  wholesome- 
ness  of  free  thought,  was  far  above  the  savage,  intolerant, 
and  unreasoning  spirit  which  prevailed  through  Europe 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  expression,  "They 
be  persuaded  that  it  be  in  no  man's  power  to  believe  what 
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he  lists,"  we  see  that  this  ardent  Catholic  in  this  age  of 
religious  fanaticism  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  great  truth, 
the  wilful  refusal  to  recognize  which  has  led  to  untold 
suffering  and  persecution.  Many  of  the  noblest  prophets 
of  progress  and  disciples  of  science  and  truth  have  been 
slain  because  they  saw  larger  truths  than  the  conventional- 
ists of  their  age  regarded  as  orthodox,  and  because  they 
were  too  noble  and  high-minded  to  lie  and  go  to  the  grave 
mantled  in  hypocrisy. 

Very  apt  is  the  way  Sir  Thomas  More  satirizes  the  ten- 
dency of  dogmatic  religion  to  make  its  adherents  intolerant 
and  persecuting  by  narrowing  the  intellectual  vision  of 
those  who  fall  under  the  proselyting  influence  of  the 
apostles  of  creedal  and  dogmatic  religions.  The  Christian 
visitors  to  Utopia,  finding  the  wider  latitude  given  to  religious 
views,  make  haste  to  promulgate  the  conventional  Christian 
theology  of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  soon  as  one  of  the 
Utopians  was  proselyted  he  became  infected  with  that  in- 
tolerance which  has  ostracized  where  it  has  been  unable 
to  destroy  the  advance  guard  of  civilization  and  progress 
in  all  ages.  But  I  will  let  the  author  of  Utopia  tell  the 
story : 

He,  as  soon  as  he  was  baptized,  began  against  our  wills  with  more 
earnest  affection  than  wisdom  to  reason  of  Christ's  religion,  and  began 
to  wax  so  hot  in  his  matter  that  he  did  not  only  prefer  our  religion  be- 
fore all  others,  calling  them  profane  and  the  followers  of  them  wicked 
and  devilish  and  the  children  of  everlasting  damnation. 

The  Utopians,  we  are  told,  believed  "that  the  dead  be  pres- 
ent among  them,  though  to  the  dull  and  feeble  eyesight  of 
man  they  be  invisible."  They  reason  that  the  spirits  of  the 
loved  ones  not  only  enjoy  the  liberty  of  coming  back  and 
becoming  in  a  way  guardiap  angels,  but  that  the  love  of 
those  who  leave  us  is  intensified  as  their  vision  is  broad- 
ened, "they  believe,  therefore,  that  the  dead  be  presently  con- 
versant among  the  quick  as  beholders  and  witnesses  of  all 
their  words  and  deeds.  Therefore,  they  go  more  courageously 
to  their  business,  as  having  a  trust  in  such  guardians." 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  curiously  enough  the  central  claim 
of  modern  spiritualism.  And  it  is  the  hope  of  arriving  at 
a  scientific  solution  of  this  momentous  problem  that  has 
inspired  the  tireless  labors  of  earnest  thinkers  and  scien- 
tific bodies  which  during  recent  years  have  engaged  in  the 
critical  investigation  of  psychical  phenomena.  The  prophet 
when  upon  the  mountain  of  exaltation  not  infrequently 
catches  luminous  glimpses  of  great  truths  which  are  not 
scientifically  established  by  the  slower  methods  of  reason- 
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ing,  resulting  from  the  vast  accumulation  of  authoritative 
data,  until  centuries  later.  And  may  not  the  author  of 
"Utopia"  in  one  of  these  moments  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  truth  which  science  will  some  day  establish  to  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  desire  the  truth,  but  who  are  only 
influenced  through  cold  facts  resting  on  unchallenged 
data? 

The  religion  described  as  prevailing  among  the  Utopians 
reflects  many  ideas  accepted  in  More's  day,  but  we  here  also 
And  much  which  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age,  much 
of  it  being  based  on  common  sense  rather  than  being 
the  ofTspring  of  dogmatism.  Thus  we  are  told  that  "*They 
believe  that  felicitv  after  death  is  obtained  bv  busy  labors 
and  good  deeds  in  life."  It  is  a  point  with  them  to  seek  to 
"mitigate  and  assuage  the  grief  of  others"  and  to  "take 
from  them  sorrow  and  heaviness  of  life."  They  define 
virtue  "To  be  life  ordered  according  to  nature,  and  that  he 
doth  follow  the  course  of  nature  which  in  desiring  and  re- 
fusing things  is  ruled  by  his  reason."  They  hold  "That 
the  soul  is  immortal  and  ordained  by  God  to  felicity;  that 
our  virtuous  and  good  deeds  be  rewarded  and  our  evil 
deeds  be  punislied."  In  otlier  words,  the  Utopians  believed 
that  as  a  man  sowed  so  sliould  he  reap,  and  that  no  suffer- 
ing of  the  innocent  could  wipe  away  the  consequences  of 
sins  which  sear,  crush,  and  deform  the  soul;  but  as  we  have 
seen,  they  believed  in  the  ultimate  felicity  of  the  spirit — 
a  belief  which  alone  can  make  creation  other  than  a  colossal 
mistake,  a  measureless  crime. 

The  Utopians  favor  pleasures  which  do  not  debase  or 
cause  injury  to  others.  They  are  repres(»nted  as  being  far 
more  humane  than  the  Christians  of  contemporary  Europe. 
This  was  verv  noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  criminals. 
While  England  was  hanging  thieves  by  the  score,  the 
Utopians  were  striving  to  reform  their  erring  ones  and  re- 
sorting to  the  d(»ath  penalty  only  in  extreme  cases. 

W(mien,  though  by  no  means  exercising  the  rights  they 
enjoy  with  us,  were  treated  with  far  more  consideration 
than  they  received  in  the  Europe  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Among  other  privileges  accorded  them,  they  were  admitted 
to  the  order  of  the  priesthood,  and  in  the  marriage  relation 
they  received  a  consideration  which  England  for  many 
generations  after"  Utopia"  was  written  refused  to  yield  them. 
One  thing  in  regard  to  the  divorces  in  Utopia  is  surprising 
when  we  remember  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  a  most 
devoted  Roman  Catholic.  In  the  altrurian  island,  we  are 
informed  that  "Now  and  then  it  chanceth  whereas  a  man 
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and  a  woman  cannot  agree  between  themselves,  both  of 
them  finding  other  with  whom  they  hope  to  live  more  quietly 
and  merrily,  and  they  by  full  consent  of  them  both  be 
divorced  asunder  and  married  again  to  others.  But  that 
not  without  the  sanction  of  the  council^'  after  the  petition 
has  been  diligently  considered. 

In  the  present  transition  stage  of  our  society  peculiar 
interest  attaches  to  Utopia's  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions, as  here  we  find  much  that  is  suggestive,  and  which 
will  prove  helpful  if  we  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  while  the 
altruistic  spirit  of  Utopia  is  the  spirit  which  must  prevail 
in  the  society  of  the  future  if  man  is  to  progress,  never- 
theless, the  methods  suggested  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  though 
they  were  as  enlightened  and  intelligent  as  the  civilization 
of  his  time  could  comprehend,  are  not  the  methods  which 
enlightened  civilization  in  the  present  age  would  employ, 
as  they  are  too  arbitrary  and  artificial.  We  are  now  be- 
ginning to  perceive  that  the  evils  of  society  are  to  be 
remedied  by  (1)  education — a  wise  foresight,  which  never 
loses  sight  of  the  civilization  of  to-morrow,  and  (2)  the 
establishing  of  conditions  favoring  justice  and  freedom 
and  fraternity,  which  are  only  possible  by  the  abolition 
of  all  class  privileges,  speculation,  and  legislation  and  the 
recognizing  of  the  great  fundamental  economic  truth  that 
the  land  belongs  to  tlie  people.  Moreover,  the  fetich  of 
gold-worship  must  be  overthrown,  because  it,  more  than 
war,  pestilence,  or  famine,  destroys  the  happiness  of  mill- 
ions, while  it  corrupts  the  few. 

Sir  Thomas  More  appreciated  the  fact  that  gold  madness 
was  enslaving  millions  and  destroying  the  happiness  and 
comfort  of  the  masses.  Thus,  among  the  Utopians,  he 
tells  us: 

They  marvel  that  gold,  which  of  its  own  nature  is  a  thing  so  unprof- 
itable, is  now  among  all  peoi)le  in  so  high  estimation  that  man  him- 
self, by  whose  yea  and  for  whoso  use  it  is  so  much  set  by,  is  in  much 
less  estimation  than  the  gold  itself.  Inasmuch  as  a  lumpish  block- 
head churl  and  which  hath  no  more  art  than  an  ass,  shall  have,  never- 
theless, many  wise  and  good  men  in  subjection  and  bondage,  only  for 
this  —  because  he  hath  a  great  heap  of  gold.  .  .  .  They  marvel  at  and 
detest  the  madness  of  them  which  to  those  rich  men  in  whose  debt  and 
danger  they  be  not,  do  give  honor  for  no  other  consideration  but 
because  they  be  rich. 

In  Utopia  the  spectres  of  want  and  starvation  which 
haunt  our  poor  and  fill  all  thought  of  old  age  with  fright- 
ful forebodings  are  unknown,  but  they  were  very  much  in 
evidence  in  European  life  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.    It  was  during  the  century  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
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that  there  "arose  for  the  first  time  in  England  a  true 
proletariat  divorced  from  the  soil  and  dependent  entirely 
upon  wages,  with  no  resources  against  old  age,  sickness, 
or  lack  of  employment.  The  misery  of  the  masses  was 
perhaps  never  greater."*  The  author  of  "Utopia"  points 
out  that  while  in  other  countries  the  laborers  know  thev 
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will  starve  when  age  comes  unless  they  can  scrape  some 
money  together,  no  matter  how  much  the  commonwealth  in 
which  they  live  may  flourish,  in  Utopia  things  are  very  differ- 
ent, for  there  "There  is  no  less  provision  for  them  that  were 
once  laborers,  but  who  are  now  weak  and  impotent,  than  for 
those  who  do  labor."  A  comparison  is  next  made  by  Sir 
Thomas  More  in  which  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the 
Utopians  in  providing  for  an  insurance  or  pension  for  the 
aged  laborers,  are  set  over  against  the  murderous,  selfish, 
and  shortsighted  system  which  was  then  in  practice  and 
which  unhappily  has  been  intensified  rather  than  weakened 
with  the  flight  of  centuries. 

For  what  justice  is  this,  tliat  a  rich  goldsmith  or  a  usuror,  or  in  short 
any  of  them  which  do  nothing  at  all,  or  if  they  do  anything,  it  is  of  a 
kind  not  necessary  for  the  commonwealth,  should  have  pleasant  and 
wealthy  lives,  either  by  idleness  or  by  unnecessary  business,  when  in 
the  meantime  poor  laborers,  carters,  ironsmiths,  carpentei*s,  and  plough- 
men by  so  great  and  continual  toil  be  scarcely  able  to  live  through  their 
work  by  necessary  toil,  without  which  no  commonwealth  could  endure, 
and  yet  they  have  so  hard  and  poor  a  living  and  live  so  wretched  and 
miserable  a  life  that  the  state  and  conditions  of  the  laboring  beasts  be 
much  better.  Moreover,  these  poor  wretches  be  persistently  tormented 
with  barren  and  unfruitful  labor,  and  the  thought  of  their  poor,  indigent, 
and  beggarly  old  age  killeth  them.  For  their  daily  wages  be  so  little 
that  It  will  not  sujfSce  for  the  same  day,  much  less  it  yieldeth  any  over- 
plus that  may  be  laid  up  for  the  relief  of  old  age. 

More  than  three  centuries  have  passed,  and  yet  this  vivid 
picture  of  unjust  and  unequal  social  conditions  is  a  graphic 
characterization  of  present-day  society  throughout  the 
Christian  world. 

Is  it  not  an  unjust  and  unkind  public  weal  [continues  the  author  of 
"Utopia'*]  which  gives  great  fees  and  rewards  to  gentlemen  as  they 
call  them,  to  such  as  be  either  idle  persons,  flatterers,  or  devisers  of 
vain  pleasures,  while  it  makes  no  provision  for  poor  ploughmen,  colliers, 
laborers,  carters,  ironsmiths,  and  carpenters,  without  whom  no  com- 
monwealth can  continue?  But  after  it  hath  abused  the  laborers  of  their 
lusty  and  flowering  age,  at  the  last  when  they  be  oppressed  with  old  age 
and  sickness,  forgets  their  labor  and  leaveth  them  most  unkindly  with 
miserable  death. 

After  this  vivid  and  painfully  true  picture  of  the  essen- 
tial injustice  of  governments  manipulated  by  caste  and 


*  Maurice  Adams,  in  Introduction  to  **  Utopia. 
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gold,  or  the  fiction  of  birth  and  the  cunning  of  capital. 
Sir  Thomas  More  makes  a  scorching  arraignment  of  the 
soulless  capitalism  of  his  time,  which  is  even  more  applica- 
ble to  our  age  of  trusts,  monopolies,  syndicates  and  multi- 
millionaires: 

The  rich  men  not  only  by  private  fraud,  hut  also  by  common  laws  do 
every  day  pluck  away  from  the  poor  some  part  of  their  daily  living.  There- 
fore, when  I  consider  all  these  commonwealths  which  nowadays  do 
flourish,  I  can  perceive  nothing  but  ascertain  conspiracy  of  rich  men  pro- 
curing their  own  commodities  under  the  name  and  title  of  the  common- 
wealth. They  invent  and  devise  all  means  and  crafts,  first  how  to  keep 
safely  without  fear  of  losing  that  which  they  have  unjustly  gathered  to- 
gether, and  next  how  to  hire  and  abuse  the  work  and  labor  of  the  poor 
for  as  little  money  as  may  be.  These  most  wicked  and  vicious  men  by 
their  insatiable  covetousness  divide  among  themselves  those  things 
which  would  have  sufficed  for  all  men. 

Again,  he  compares  the  murderous  merciless  reign  of  the 
titled  and  the  capitalistic  classes,  who  had  become  well-nigh 
all-powerful  through  special  privileges,  with  the  operation 
of  different  conditions  in  the  land  he  is  describing: 

How  far  be  they  from  the  wealth  and  felicity  of  the  Utopian  com- 
monwealth, where  all  the  desire  for  money  with  the  use  thereof  is  ban- 
ished. How  great  the  occasion  of  wretchedness  and  mischief  is 
plucked  up  by  the  roots,  for  who  knoweth  not  that  fraud,  theft,  rapine, 
Drawling,  quarrelling,  strife,  treason,  and  murder,  which  by  daily  pun- 
ishments are  rather  revenged  than  restrained,  do  die  when  money 
dieth.  And  also  that  fear,  care,  labor,  and  watching  do  perish  when 
money  perisheth. 

Sir  Thomas  More  further  emphasizes  the  wisdom  of  the 
Utopian  provisions  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
after  failure  of  crops  in  England  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  thousands  to  starve  for  food  while  the  rich 
possessed  abundant  stores  of  food  to  have  afforded  plenty 
for  all,  and  by  a  just  distribution  of  wealth,  whereby  the 
wealth  producers  might  have  had  their  own,  no  industrious 
man,  woman,  or  child  need  have  died  by  starvation  or  the 
plague  which  not  infrequently  accompanied  the  famine. 

From  the  foregoing  we  see  how  high  an  altitude  Sir 
Thomas  More  had  reached,  even  in  his  savage  and  self- 
absorbed  age.  From  his  eminence  he  caught  luminous 
glimpses  which  come  only  to  prophet  souls.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  author  of  "Utopia"  derived  much 
inspiration  from  Plato,  even  as  such  prophets  of  our  time 
as  Edward  Bellamy,  William  Morris,  Joaquin  Miller,  and 
William  Dean  Howells  have  derived  consciously  and 
directly  or  unconsciously  and  indirectly  much  inspiration 
from  Sir  Thomas  More.  All  these  and  many  other  earnest 
lovers  of  the  race  have  reflected  in  a  more  or  less  true  and 
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helpful  way  the  persistent  dream  of  the  wisest  and  noblest 
spirits  of  all  time — a  dream  which  has  haunted  the  as- 
piring soul  since  the  first  man  faced  the  heavens  with  a 
question  and  a  prayer. 

Sir  Thomas  More  failed  in  the  details  of  his  plan,  but 
the  soul  of  **Utopia"  was  purely  altruistic  and  in  alignment 
with  the  law  of  evolutionary  growth,  hence  his  work  was 
in  deed  and  truth  a  voice  of  dawn  crying  in  the  night — 
a  prophet  voice  proclaiming  the  coming  day.  As  Maurice 
Adams  well  says: 

Sir  Thomas  More  found  the  true  commonwealth  nowhere.  But  in  so 
far  as  the  social  order  he  advocated  is  based  on  reason  and  justice,  the 
nowhere  must  at  length  become  somewhere,  nay,  everywliere.  Some  of 
tlie  reforms  which  he  perceived  to  be  necessary  have  already  been  real- 
ized, others  are  being  striven  for  to-day.  May  we  not  hope  many  more 
will  at  length  be  attained  ?  Surely  never  before  was  there  such  a  wide- 
spread revolt  against  sociail  wrong  and  injustice,  such  a  firm  resolve  to 
remove  the  preventable  evils  of  life,  or  such  a  worldwide  aspiration  for 
a  recognition  of  society  on  a  juster  basis.  It  cannot  be  that  the  prom- 
ise of  better  things  is  forever  to  remain  unfulfilled!  From  the  summit 
of  the  hills  of  thought  may  we  not  catch  the  first  faint  streaks  of  the 
dawn  of  a  nobler  day  ?  Can  we  not  trace  the  dim  outline  of  a  real  soci- 
ety slowly  forming  amongst  us  in  which  none  shall  be  disinherited  or 
trodden  underfoot  in  a  senseless  or  reckless  race  for  wealth,  but  where 
all  shall  be  truly  free  to  develop  the  full  capacity  of  their  nature  in  co- 
operation with  their  fellows  for  a  common  good  ? 
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§  2.  The  Evils  of  our  present  Telegraph  System  are  manifestly 
great.  In  the  first  place  a  large  part  of  our  people  have  no 
telegraphic  facilities.  A  private  company  selects  the  best 
districts,  builds  its  lines  where  the  traffic  will  be  large,  and 
leaves  the  more  thinly  settled  portions  of  the  country 
without  any  service  at  all.  A  i)ublic  enterprise,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  chiefly  aim  at  dividends,  but  at  efficient 
service  of  the  public  as  a  whole.  The  difference  is  strongly 
illustrated  by  the  contrast  between  the  ^yeste^n  Union  and 
th^.  Po^toffice;  the  former  has  21,000' offices,  the  latter 
fO,60().®  The  policy  of  the  Postoffice  is  the  true  one. 
Farmers  and  ranchmen  are  a  benefit  to  the  whole  commun- 
ity. It  is  not  their  fault  that  it  costs  a  little  more  to  send 
a  message  200  miles  than  100.  Distance  is  an  accident  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  individual, 
and  the  burden  of  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  any 
individual,  but  should  be  borne  by  society.  If  any  differ- 
ence is  to  be  made,  it  ought  to  be  in  favor  of  the  country 
districts,  not  against  them,  for  it  should  always  be  an  ob- 
ject of  solicitude  with  the  statesman  to  add  to  the  advan- 
tages of  country  life,  so  as  to  counteract,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  tendency  to  overcrowd  the  cities. 

In  the  second  place  the  rates  are  very  high — so  high  that 
the  telegraph  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  majority  even  of 
those  who  live  in  the  favored  localities  where  the  companies 
condescend    to    open    their    offices.     THe   private   telegraph 

0  The  offlcos  of  rival  telegraph  companies  are  not  included  because  they  are  mere 
dnplications  and  do  not  represent  new  localities  supplied  with  teleprraph  facilittSs ; 
indeed  the  figures  21,000  and  70,000  do  not  disclose  the  full  superiority  of  the  post- 
office  in  respect  to  universality  of  service,  because  the  21,000  telegraph  offices  include 
all  the  offices  in  the  cities,  where  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  considerable  number  of 
telegraph  offices  are  maintained  in  t^e  district  served  by  one  postoffice— the  whole 
cluster  of  telegraph  offices  being  really  entitled  to  count  only  as  one  in  a  fair  com- 
parison of  the  extent  of  country  and  population  served  by  the  telegraph  and  the  post- 
office  respectively. 
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charges  of  America  are  more  than  double  the  public  telegraph 
rates  of  Europe.^ 

1  Telegraph  rates  in  this  country  are  25  cents  to  $1  for  10  words  and  2  to  7  cents  for 
each  word  in  addition.    The  night  rates  are  somewhat  less ;  for  example : 


TO 

DAY. 

NIGHT. 

FROM 

For 

10 

words. 

For 
each 
extra 
word. 

For 

10 

words. 

For 

each 

extra 

word. 

Boston 

New  York      '.','.'. 

Worcester 

New  York  City      . 

Philadelphia  .       . 

Chicago  . 

Denver 

San  Francisco 

Chicago  . 

25cts. 
25 
25 
50 
75 
100 
40 

2cts. 

2 

2 

3 

5 

7 

3 

25ct8. 
25 
25 
30 
GO 
100 
30 

let. 
1 
1 
2ct8. 

4 
7 
2 

In  Europe  the  usual  rate  is  about  10  cents  for  20  words  and  )  a  cent  to  a  cent  for 
each  further  word  (H.  Rep.  114,  p.  1,  Switzerland;  p.  2,  Belgium;  p.  4,  France).  See 
also  Blair  Committee,  vol.  2,  p.  962,  and  Professor  Ely  in  December  AllE^'A,  1895,  p.  50. 
In  Belgium  the  rate  for  additional  words  is  less  than  ^  a  cent  each,  being  2  cents 
for  each  5word8(10th  Census,  vol.  4) .  In  Great  Britain  the  rate  ise  d.  for  12  words  and  |d. 
for  each  added  word  (P.  31.  Genl.'s  Rep.  1895,  p.  35).  In  France  thecharge  is  10  cents 
for  20  words  and  1  cent  for  each  further  word  regardless  of  distance,  except  that 
messages  to  the  French  possessions  in  Africa  pay  1  cent  a  word  from  the  tlrst  word 
—  20 words  2000  miles  for  20  cents  (10th  Census,  vol.  4;  H.  Rep.  114,  p.  4;  Sen.  Rep.  577, 
part  2,  p.  22.)  The  ordinary  charge  per  message  in  Germany  is  12  cents  (Professor  Ely 
in  Arena  for  December,  1895,  p.  50).  The  20  words  include  address  and  signature, 
which  President  Green  says  will  average  7  words,  leaving  13  words  clear  message  for 
10  to  12  cents,  with  additional  words  at  .the  rate  of  |^  a  cent  to  1  cent  a  word,  as 
against  25  cents  for  10  words  and  2  to  7  cents  per  word  in  addition.  The  average 
charge  per  message  in  Great  Britain  is  16^  cents,  about  half  the  average  in  this  coun- 
try. A  comparison  of  average  tolls,  however,  does  not  do  full  justice  to  the  low-tarilT 
country,  because  low  rates  increase  the  length  of  mes.sages,  as  was  clearly  shown  by 
the  history  of  the  B.  &  O.  company,  the  average  of  whose  messages  under  the  10-cent 
rate  ran  up  to  16  words  (Bingham  Hearings,  p.  76,  testimony  of  D.  H.  Bates). 

A  comparison  of  city  rates  leads  to  the  same  result.  In  Boston  a  city  message  costs 
20  cents  plus  1  cent  per  word  beyond  10,  or  90  words  for  a  dollar.  In  Berlin  the  charge 
is  5  cents  (initial  fee)  plus  i  a  cent  a  word,  or  190  words  for  a  dollar,  which  is  more 
than  double  the  Boston  service  for  the  same  money  after  subtracting  the  7  words  for 
address  and  signature. 

The  Western  Union  is  no  better  oft  when  we  compare  its  press  rates  with  those 
across  the  sea.  President  Green  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Postofflce  and  Post- 
roads,  that  the  press  rate  was  6}  cents  i>er  100  words  (Sen.  Rep.  577,  part  2,  p.  23). 
Like  most  of  his  statistics  this  does  not  agree  either  with  the  facts  or  with  the  rest  of 
his  testimony.  Some  papers  in  large  cities  where  there  are  a  number  to  divide  the 
exi)ense  of  the  same  despatch  may  get  part  of  their  news  for  6)  cents  a  hundred  words, 
but  that  is  not  the  average  rate  paid  by  newspapers  throughout  the  country,  much 
less  the  average  rate  receit^ed  by  tfie  Western  L'nioti  \mr  message  of  100  words,  which 
is  the  question  at  issue  now.  On  the  very  same  page  23  the  same  President  Green 
illustrated  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  by  saying :  "  We  charge  the  New  York  Asso- 
ciated Press  about  2}  cents  a  word  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  and  |  of  a  cent 
for  each  drop  (22  of  them),  so  that  they  get  1500  words  a  day  for  about  $1.87^  at  each 
of  those  places."  91.874  for  1600  words  is  12^  cents  per  100,  instead  of  6}  cents. 
But  even  this  is  not  correct.    Counsel  for  the  People  in  this  case  went  to  the  office  of 
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The  Western  Union  has  endeavored  to  overcome  the  force 
of  this  tremendous  fact  by  asserting  that  the  rate  is  a 
matter  of  distance  and  that  the  distances  are  greater  here, 
and  tables  of  distances  and  charges  were  presented  to 
committees  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the 

the  superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  and  inquired  about  press  rates,  saying  he 
had  seen  the  above  statement  about  a  drop  rate  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  word  between 
New  York  and  New  Orleans.  The  answer  was :  "  I  wish  you'd  tell  me  about  those 
rates.  We  never  heard  of  them.  Our  press  rates  are  uniform  all  over  the  country, 
}  of  a  cent  a  word  in  the  day  time,  and  |  of  a  cent  at  night.  Several  people  have 
come  in  just  as  you  have  and  asked  about  a  drop  rate  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent.  But 
we  don't  know  of  any  such  rate." 

'*  The  B.  &  O.  may  have  sent  messages  at  such  rates  sometime,"  said  a  clerk. 

**  No,"  said  the  superintendent, "  they  never  sent  messages  as  cheap  as  that." 

Counsel  also  sent  an  agent  to  the  State  Street  office  of  the  Associated  Press.  They 
said  they  rented  a  wire,  but  it  cost  even  more  than  ordinary  newspaper  work  because 
the  telegraph  company  thought  10  papers  could  afford  to  pay  more  than  1.  In  general 
newspapers  had  to  pay  two-thirds  of  a  cent  a  word,  drop  message  or  terminal  just  the 
same,  for  you  have  to  have  an  operator  at  Worcester  or  any  intermediate  i>oint  to 
take  off  the  despatch  just  the  same  as  at  the  terminal,  and  the  operator  is  the  main 
item. 

On  the  aforesaid  page  23,  President  Green  says :  "  We  sent  5,200,000  words  of  press 
sent ;  200,000  messages  of  30  words"  (it  should  be  173,333  messages  according  to  the 
arithmetic  I  studied),  **and  we  got  $1,800,000,  so  that  we  got  about  20  cents  per  mes- 
sage of  30  words  sent "  ($10  per  message  according  to  my  arithmetic) ;  **  but  the 
amount  delivered  was  605,474,000  words,  which  divided  by  30  makes  over  20,000,000 
messages  delivered "  (he  did  get  that  right).  Now  $1,800,000  for  20,000,000  messages 
would  be  9  cents  per  message  of  30  words  delivered,  or  30  cents  per  100  words  delivered, 
including  drops  and  terminals.  Even  this  is  below  the  truth  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Western  Union  superintendent  and  the  Associated  Press,  which  are  66 
cents  a  hundred  day,  and  33  cents  night. 

In  Great  Britain  the  press  rates  are  20  cents  for  75  words  day,  or  100  words  night, 
with  a  drop  rate  of  4  cents  i^er  75  day,  or  100  night.  These  extremely  low  rates  result 
in  an  average  charge  of  about  ^d.  or  9  cents  per  100  words  — a  press  tariff  which  is 
about  one-fourth  of  ours  and  is  a  little  too  low,  about  Hi  cents  per  100  words  being 
necessary  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  service,  according  to  41st  Report  of  the  English 
Postmaster  General  (18%),  ))p.  35-6  and  37,  where  the  totts  are  fully  given  (the  cost 
being  found  by  adding  the  £300,000  to  the  receipts  from  650,000,000  words  at  9  cents  a 
hundred). 

In  Germany  telegraph  lines  are  leased  for  press  purposes  at  the  rate  of  $4.80  a  day 
(7  A.M.  to  9  P.M.)  and  half  rate  or  $2.4  per  night;  this  is  for  a  Morse  line.  A 
Hughes  line  rents  for  $9.60  a  day  and  $4.80  a  night.  The  Hughes  system  has  double  the 
carrying  capacity  of  a  Morse  line  in  the  same  time  (10th  Census,  vol.  4).  If  1500  words 
were  sent  over  a  Morse  line  the  cost  would  be  32  cents  per  100  words  by  day  line,  and 
16  cents  per  100  by  night.  If  there  were  22  drops,  as  in  President  Green's  New 
Orleans  illustration,  the  average  cost  for  each  town  or  city  served  with  the  news 
would  be  about  1  cent  per  100  words  for  rent  of  the  telegraph  line. 

To  rent  a  line  from  the  Western  Union  costs  $20  a  mile  for  a  day  line,  and  $10  a  mile 
for  a  night  line,  about  $25,000  a  year  or  $70  a  day  for  a  line  from  New  York  to  New 
Orleans.  With  1500  words  a  day  the  cost  would  be  $4.66  per  hundred  words  by  day, 
and  $2.33  per  hundred  by  night,  or  an  average  cost  for  each  town  of  about  15  cents  per 
100  for  rent  of  the  telegraph  line.  A  line  from  Boston  to  New  York  costs  $4,600  a  year 
or  $12  a  day,  and  one  from  Philadelphia  to  Chicago  costs  $14,000  a  year  or  $40  a  day. 
The  company  supplies  only  the  line  and  the  instruments ;  the  lessee  must  find  the 
operators,  clerks,  etc.,  and  perform  all  the  labor  of  collection  and  transmission. 
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tissertion.  Unfortunately  for  the  Western  Union  the 
Washburn  Committee  consulted  geogi*aphies  and  telegraph 
maps  and  found  that  the  length  of  telegraph  routes  between 
the  cities  of  Europe  was  strangely  minified  in  the  Western 
Union  statement,  while  the  distances  between  American 
cities  were  mysteriously  larger  than  those  set  down  in  maps 
and  geographies.     Ilere  are  some  examples: 


TELK<3RArH  DISTANCES. 

FROM  LONDON  TO 

Western  I'nioii 
Statement,  Miles. 

Truth  in  Miles. 

Dover 

Plymoutli 

Paris 

50 
190 
200 
250 
380 
540 
500 
000 
750 
850 
950 
1,100 

82 
246 
313 

Reims 

Hamburg 

Munich 

Berlin 

Prague    

Madrid 

Rome 

Naples 

St.  Petersburg 

400 

550 

800 

722 

958 

1,225 

1,349 

1,510 

1,800 

Not  one  single  distance  is  correctly  stated.  It  is  neces- 
sary in  nearly  eyery  case  to  add  at  l(»ast  one-third  and  often 
more  than  one-half  of  the  stated  distance  to  obtain  the  real 
distance.  The  suui  of  the  stated  distances  was  15,724  miles, 
and  the  sum  of  the  real  distances  was  22,578  miles,  or 
almost  on(»-half  more  than  the  Western  I^nion's  statement. 
To  show  the  falsity  of  stateuK^nts  about  American  routes 
it  was  not  eyen  necessary  to  disturb  the  dust  on  the 
geography — the  statement  was  its  own  refutation;  for  ex- 
ample, the  distance  from  Memphis  to  New  York  was  placed 
at  2,000  miles,  while  iu  other  tables  of  the  same  Western 
Union  testimony  the  distance  was  said  to  be  1,000  miles. 
So  the  distance  from  N(»w  York  to  Chicago  was  placed  at 

In  (Jermany  the  rental  is  not  by  the  mile  but  by  the  line— the  rate  bcinpj  averaged  for 
long  lines  and  short  ones,  so  that  a  group  of  ]>a]>ers  in  a  distant  part  of  the  empire 
pays  no  more  for  its  news  over  a  rented  line,  than  a  group  of  papers  near  the  capital. 

Looking  back  over  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  long  note  it  is  no  wonder  that  Post- 
master (Seneral  Creswell  declared  "  the  average  rates  here  to  be  1^  to  4  times  as  high 
as  those  of  Europe  *'  including  Russia,  Turkey  and  all ;  nor  that  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard, 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  country,  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fostoflices 
and  rostroadsthaf'ratesare  twice  as  high  here  as  in  England**  (Sen.  Rep.  242, 45-1, 
p.  25).  Rates  have  fallen  on  1>oth  sides  of  the  water  since  that  report  was  made,  but 
tho  statements  it  makes  are  still  true,  as  the  facts  of  this  note  abundfintly  prove. 
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750  miles,  and  to  Galena  at  1,400  miles,  though  Galena  is 
only  185  miles  from  Chicago. — Substituting  the  true  dis- 
tances in  the  comparison  of  telegraph  charges  in  Europe 
and  America,  the  committee  obtained  very  different 
results  from  those  of  the  Western  Union  statement.  The 
rates  and  distances  from  Paris  to  30  odd  cities  all  over 
Europe  were  placed  in  one  table;  a  similar  table  was 
made  with  15erlin  as  a  centre.  For  the  United  States 
a  table  was  made  of  the  rates  and  distances  from  Wash- 
ington to  30  odd  of  our  chief  cities  having  distances 
almost  identical  with  those  in  the  tables  of  Paris  and 
Berlin.  The  con(?lusion  of  the  committee  from  these 
tables,  together  with  the  corrected  tables  of  the  Western 
Union  statement  (rates  and  distances  from  New  York  to 
61  American  cities,  and  from  London  to  29  cities  in  all  parts 
of  Europe,  the  cities  in  each  table  being  chosen  by  the 
Western  T^nion),  was  that  the  rate  per  mile  in  Europe  was 
less  than  half  the  rate  per  mile  in  Ameriea.  And  the  rates  com- 
pared were  for  internal  tixiftic  in  the  United  States,  <and 
for  international  traffic  in  Europe.  The  cost  of  interna- 
tional communication  is  more  than  the  cost  of  internal  com- 
munication for  an  equal  distance,  because  the  receipts  have 
to  be  divided  among  two  or  more  nations  each  of  which 
desires  nearly  or  quite  as  much  return  as  for  an  internal 
message,  and  the  division  itself  entails  additional  expenses 
of  bookkeeping,  etc.  When  internal  rates  in  Europe  are  com- 
pared with  internal  rates  in  Ameriea,  mile  for  mile,  the  contrast 
becomes  more  glaring  than  ever;  the  committee  found  that  the 
rate  per  mile  in  England  zcas  less  than  one-third  the  rate  per 
mile  in  the  United  States,  and  in  France  less  than  one-fourth  of 
our  rate,  mile  for  miler     A  substitution  of  present  rates  in 

*  For  all  the  facts  of  this  ])ara{2:raph  sec  the  tables  prepared  by  the  Washburn  Com- 
mittee, H.  Rep.  114,  pp.  57-62,  and  the  discussion  on  pp.  29-32.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
distance  has  little  to  do  with  the  cost  of  telepraphinp.  The  Western  Union's  reports 
show  that  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  lines  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  the  total  cost 
of  a  message  (2  or  3  cents  a  message),  so  that  even  if  our  distances  were  double  those 
of  Europe,  as  the  Western  Union  would  have  us  believe,  still  it  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  doubling  the  charge  on  that  account,  since  the  increase  of  cost  over  Europe 
due  to  doubling  the  distance  would  be  only  one-half  the  whole  cost  due  to  our  entire 
distances,  or  one-twentieth  of  the  total  cost  of  a  message,  or  1  to  1|  cents  per 
message. 

Postmaster  General  Creswell  also  examined  this  matter  of  distance  very  care- 
fully, and  in  his  rei>ort  of  Nov.  15, 1872,  p.  24,  he  says :  •'  The  tables  (Telg.4)  give  a  com- 
parison of  telegraphic  tariffs  in  Europe  with  those  in  the  United  States,  as  regards 
distance,  showing  the  lowest  average  rate  per  mile  on  32  messages  sent  from  Washing- 
ton to  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  to  be  higher  than  the  highest  average  rate 
per  mile  abroad  (that  in  Russia),  and  the  average  rate  per  mile  on  96  messsages  here 
to  be  from  IJ  to  4  times  as  high  as  those  of  Europe,  notwithstanding  the  greater  dis- 
tances in  this  country." 
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the  Washburn  tables  shows  that  substantially  the  same 
relations  still  exist  between  our  rates  per  mile  and  those  of 
Europe. 

Driven  out  of  this  defence  of  distance  and  finding  their 
assertion  that  the  service  is  cheaper  here  than  in  Europe 
no  longer  tenable,*  the  Western  Union  affirms  that  the 
reason  of  cheap  service  over  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  low 
wages  paid  to  telegraph  operators.  President  Orton  de- 
clares: ^*If  we  could  be  provided  with  operators  at  the 
rates  paid  for  such  service  in  Europe,  I  would  undertake 
to  render  a  better  service  at  half  the  average  rates  now 
existing  in  Europe.  I  entertain  no  doubt  of  my  ability  to 
accomplish  that  result."*  The  committee,  however,  on 
the  data  furnished  by  the  president,  found  that  the 
average  salary  of  operators  in  this  country  could  not 
exceed  |*J83,  while  in  France,  by  President  Orton's 
own  statistics,  it  was  |430,  or  nearly  a  hundred  dol- 
lars  more   than    the    Western    Union    average,"    and   yet 

s  Chairman  Hill  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Postoffices  and  lV>st roads  said  to  Pres- 
ident Green  of  the  Western  Union:  "  How  can  you  say  that  your  system  is  cheaper 
when  France  sends  20  words  2,000  miles  for  20  cents,  and  in  several  countries  of  Europe 
messages  are  sent  for  one-half  a  cent  a  word?" 

Greni.  **  When  you  understand  that  we  pay  more  than  twice  as  much  to  our  opera- 
tors as  they  do,  and  that  material,  except  as  to  woo<l  and  coal,  is  higher,  there  is  every 
reason  why  it  should  be  higher  here"  (Sen.  Rep.  577,  l*art  2,  p.  25). 

Here  is  a  complete  backdown  on  the  question  of  rates  —  an  admission  that  ours  are 
higher  than  Europe's,  which  the  witness  had  formerly  denied  —  and  an  attempt  at  de- 
fence on  the  ground  of  wages.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  wages  of  telegraph  em- 
ployees are  not  as  high  here  as  they  are  in  several  of  the  countries  of  Euro]>e  where 
telegraph  rates  are  most  moderate,  while  the  amount  of  work  done  i)er  employee  is 
greater  here  than  in  Europe  (see  the  facts  in  notes  ft  and  8  below).  It  is  still  as  true 
as  it  was  in  1874,  that  **  rates  are  twice  as  high  here  as  in  England,  and  yet  it  costs  us 
less  to  do  the  work"  (Sen.  Rep.  242, 43-1,  p.  25,  testimony  of  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard). 

«  Testimony  of  President  Orton,  H.  Rep.  114,  p.  137. 

•  H.  Rep.  114,  pp.  43, 129.  President  Orton  told  the  committee  that  the  salaries  of 
operators  in  Europe  were  "  less  than  one-half  as  much  as  similar  employees  received 
here."  Immediately  afterward,  he  gave  a  table  on  the  surface  of  which  it  appeared 
that  the  French  government  pays  its  telegraph  employees  l>elow  the  grade  of  su])er- 
intendent  an  average  of  $430.  In  the  same  speech,  President  Orton  put  the  amount 
expended  for  labor  by  all  the  telegra])h  companies  of  the  United  States  at  about 
$2,000,000.  From.the  Western  ,i;nion  .Reports  and  other  data  the  committee  found 
the  numt)er  of  oi>erators  to  be  6,000  (the  postmaster  gcnerars  report  for  that  year 
■aid  there  were  6,102  telegraph  offices  in  the  United  States),  so  that  even  if  the  whole 
2  millions  had  gone  to  the  o|)erators  they  would  only  have  received  an  average  of 
$333  each  instead  of  $860  as  would  be  necessary  to  make  good  Mr.  Orion's  assertion  as 
to  the  superiority  of  our  wages— a  rate  which  would  have  amounted  to  more  than 
6  millions  for  operators*  salaries  alone,  whereas  Mr.  Orton  states  the  total  expense 
of  all  companies  for  all  purposes  as  4  millions  for  the  year  under  discussion.  We  shall 
see  hereafter  that  Western  Union  statements  about  wages  are  entirely  unreliable 
even  when  they  prepare  tabulated  data  respecting  their  own  employees.  Their  presi- 
dent tried  to  convince  Congress  in  1884  and  in  1890  that  they  ])aid  their  operators  an 
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the  French  telegraph  tariff  is  only  one-fourth  of  ours. 
In  Great  Britain  the  average  pay  of  a  telegraph  employee 
was  |360,  according  to  the  10th  census,  vol.  4,  and  it  has 
been  rising  ever  since.  In  Germany  the  average  was 
|300.  According  to  the  same  authority  the  salary  of  tele- 
graph employees  throughout  Europe  averaged  f320  each  for 
the  year  1880. — The  president  of  the  Western  Union  stated 
in  the  Blair  Committee  that  "the  aggregate  salaries  from 
president  down  are  (1883)  between  4  and  5  millions  a  year,"^ 
and  that  the  "number  employed  and  paid  by  the  Western 
Union  Company  is  about  25,000,"®  which  would  make  the 
average  salary |200,  showing  that  European  telegraph  wages 
are  60;^  higher  than  ours  according  to  Western  Union  data. 
Even  if  the  Western  Union  could  reverse  the  result  of  its 
statements  and  intensify  the  reversal  so  that  wages  here 
should  be  made  to  appear  twice  as  much  as  in  Europe, 
still  the  defence  would  be  no  better  off,  for  it  claims  that  the 
American  operator  does  twice  as  much  work  as  the  Euro- 
pean,^ so  that  the  company  could  pay  twice  the  European 
salary  without  making  the  cost  per  message  any  higher 
than  across  the  sea;  and  if  we  place  this  statement  as  to 
superior  efficiency  alongside  of  the  truth  in  respect  to  sal- 
aries, we  should  expect  the  cost  of  a  telegram  here  to  be 
only  half  as  much  per  mile  as  in  France  instead  of  four  times 
as  much.®     The  truth  is,  as  shown  in  the  notes  (1,  3,  5,  8), 

average  of  $65  a  month,  but  there  was  abundant  evidence  that  the  average  was  not 
much  over  half  that  sum,  and  Mr.  George  caught  the  president  squarely  in  the  net  of 
self-contradiction  by  showing  that  on  his  own  data  the  $G5  average  would  make  a 
total  for  labor  of  operators  alone  that  would  be  several  millions  more  than  the  entire 
reported  expenditure  for  labor,  to  say  nothing  of  other  employees,  whose  pay  if  added 
would  make  a  total  twice  the  one  reported  by  the  company  (see  Blair  Com.,  vol.  1,  p. 
908). 

«  Blair  Committee,  Senate  Investigations  on  "  Labor  and  Capital,"  vol.  1,  p.  901. 

T  Blair  Com.  vol.  1,  p.  890.  Examination  of  Dr.  Norvin  Green,  president  Western 
Union. 

Q.  Comparing  operator  with  operator,  is  the  American  operator  superior  to  the 
English  ? 

A.    Undoubtedly  he  is. 

Q.    And  does  about  twice  as  much  work,  I  understand  ? 

A.  I  think,  taking  them  in  the  aggregate,  that  they  do  twice  as  much  work  as  the 
Englishmen. 

Even  this  is  not  the  extent  of  our  wonderful  dexterity,  at  least  in  certain  localities. 
When  Mr.  Orton  was  president  of  the  Western  Union,  he  wrote  to  the  postmaster 
general  that  '*  the  working  force  in  New  York  does  nearly  4  times  as  much  in  proi>or- 
tiou  to  number  as  the  working  force  in  London  "  (Sen.  Rep.  242, 43-1,  p.  25). 

*  The  fact  is  that  the  Western  Union  statements  are  not  correct  either  in  regard  to 
wages  or  efficiency.  The  10th  Census  tabulates  in  vol.  4,  the  telegraph  statistics  of 
Europe  and  the  United  Statee  for  1872,  an«l  for  1880.  Tostmaster  General  Creswell  also 
tabulates  the  facts  for  1868  to  1872  in  his  report  for  the  latter  year,  p.  160.    According  to 
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that  telegraph  wages  are  lower  here  than  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  while  the  amount  of  business  done  per  employee 
is  larger  here  than  across  the  sea,  so  that  the  real  cost  of 
transmitting  messages  is  lower  here  than  in  Europe — a  state 
of  things,  however,  which  results  from  conditions  not  alto- 
gether creditable  to  us  (see  note  8). 

Expelled  from  this  defence  of  high  cost,  the  company 
ventures  one  more  plea  in  the  hoi)e  of  justifying  its  charges, 
viz.,  that  Euroi)e  makes  a  deficit.  This  i)lea  also  has  been 
investigated,  and  it  was  found  that  France  (the  country 
showing  the  strongest  contrast  to  Western  Union  charges, 
and  paying  the  highest  wages)  was  nevertheless  realizing 


the  Census,  13,700,000  messages  \treiit  over  the  wires  in  the  ITnited  States  and  the  em- 
ployees of  the  telegra]>h  companies  numbered  10,000,  p:iving  1,370  messages  per  em- 
ployee. In  Europe  there  were  4(»,7iKr  employees  and  55,266,298  messages,  or  1,180  mes- 
sages to  each  employee.  In  18K0  the  number  of  messages  ]>eremployee  was  2,100  in  the 
United  States  and  1,420  in  Europe.  (Many  employees  who  devote  more  or  less  of  their 
time  to  ])ostoffice  duties  are  included  in  the  European  returns  of  employees.)  These 
figures  indicate  that  the  comi)anics  liero  could  pay  about  one-third  higher  salaries 
than  Euro])e  without  raising  the  cost  per  message  above  the  European  rate.  The 
tables  show  that  in  1872  the  average  telegraph  salary  in  the  United  States  was  9360 
against  $290  in  EuroiH)  ($288  is  the  census  figure,  $291  the  jmstmaster  general's)  and 
in  1880  the  average  telegra]>h  wage  was  $327  in  the  United  States  and  $320  in  Europe  — 
a  very  creditable  increase  in  Europe  and  a  considerable  fall  in  America  — and  this 
was  prior  to  the  reductions  which  constituted  a  part  cause  of  the  great  strike  of  1883. 
The  reduction  of  wages  here  and  their  rise  in  Kuroi)e  has  continued  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  so  that  now  (1895)  the  average  is  about  $300  in  the  United  States  and  $350  in 
Europe,  with  about  one-third  more  messages  per  em])loyee  here  than  in  Euroi>e — 
wherefore  the  indications  are  that  so  far  as  labor  is  concerned  the  telegraph  service 
can  be  performed  here  at  rates  one-third  lower  than  in  Europe,  since  our  companies 
receive  one-half  more  service  for  $1  ex)>ended  in  wages  than  the  Euro]>ean  telegra]>h 
systems.  (This  would  much  more  than  offset  any  ])(>ssible  difference  of  distance  even 
if  it  existed  to  the  full  exUmt  of  the  Western  I'nion's  falsified  tables,  see  note  2.)  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  differences  in  "  efficiency  "  above  mentioned  are  not  to 
be  taken  in  disparagement  of  Euroi>ean  workers.  Individual  quickness  and  aptitude 
constitute  but  one  element  in  the  problem.  The  number  of  messages  per  worker  de- 
l>end8  on  the  whole  nmch  more  upon  the  density  of  the  business,  the  hours  of  la1)or 
and  the  distribution  of  offices  and  eni])loyees  than  upon  any  differences  in  individual 
industry  or  capacity.  This  is  clearly  shown  when  wo  examine  the  subject  in  detail. 
For  example  in  1880,  France  had  1,925  messages  for  each  employee.  Great  Britian  2,026, 
and  Russia  only  7G0;  in  the  ITnited  States  the  average  was  2,100  for  the  entire  busiuess, 
— 2,760  for  the  Western  Union,  but  for  the  companies  outside  of  the  Western  Union  it 
was  only  665  messages  per  worker  —  considerably  less  than  even  the  snowy  wastes  of 
Russia  have  to  show,  — so  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  sui>eriority  of  the  American 
citizen.  The  French  '*  efficiency  "  is  undoubtedly  considerably  higher  than  the  census 
figures  above  given,  for  two-thirds  of  the  employees  constituting  the  divisor  in  the 
calculation  are  engaged  more  or  less  of  their  time  in  the  postal  service  aside  from 
the  telegraph.  Tlie  Western  Union  is  fond  of  tickling  the  ear  of  Congress  and  flatter- 
ing the  patriotism  of  the  people  with  all  sorts  of  complimentary  statements  aboiit 
the  officiency  of  their  service,  but  the  cold  fact  is  that  the  Western  Union  obtains  its 
large  iiercentage  of  messages  per  worker,  first  by  selecting  the  localities  where  busi- 
ness will  be  more  dense,  instea<l  of  sending  the  telegraph  into  every  district  as  in 
many  of  the  nations  of  Eureiw,  and  second  by  working  its  employees  very  long  hoars. 
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a  profit  on  its  telegraph  business  of  more  than  a  third  of  the 
gross  receipts.^  It  was  further  ascertained  that  England, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Prussia,  Belgium  and  other  countries 
make  a  profit  on  their  telegraph  systems;^®  that  Europe  as 
a  whole  did  the  same;^^  and  that  the  Western  Union  had 
ciphered  out  a  loss  for  Europe  by  adding  the  cost  of  con- 
struction into  the  operating  expenses.^^ 

The  ti'uth  is  that  rates  are  higher  here  than  in  Europe 
because  private  enterprise  aims  at  dividends  while  public 
enterprise  is  satisfied  to  serve  the  people  about  at  cost.  The 
contrast  is  finely  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain, 
the  18  million  messages  sent  in  1873  under  public  ownership 
costing  the  public  just  what  9  million  messages  would  have 
cost  under  the  displaced  ])rivate  ownership,^*  and  in  188C> 
jind  '87  after  the  further  reduction  in  1885,  it  cost 
the  people  only  a  trifle  over  Vio  ^s  much  for  each 
million  messages  as  in  1873-4,  and  about  ^/jo  as  much 
as  in  18G0  under  private  ownership.^*  How  different 
this  record  from  that  of  the  \Yestern  Union  Company,  which 
has  frequently  raised  rates,  at  the  very  time  when  the  cost 
of  sending  messages  was  ra])idly  diminishing,^**  and  has 

»  Sen.  Rep.  577,  part  2,  p.  26 ;  see  also  H.  Rep.  114,  p.  4. 

"  H.  Rep.  114,  pp.  2, 5, 24,  88.  The  average  yearly  profits  for  a  period  of  6  years  were 
$2.58  per  mile  of  wire  in  France,  .?4.82  in  l^ussia,  $8.27  in  Belprium,  $12.26  in  Switzer- 
land.   For  the  English  profits  see  note  12  in  part  I  of  this  discussion. 

11  H.  Rep.  115,  p.  4,  middle.  See  also  the  table  of  European  statistics  given  to  the 
Bingham  Committee  by  President  Xorvin  Green  in  1890,  which  shows  a  million  sur- 
plus for  the  18  nations  whose  receipts  and  disbursements  are  given  (Bingham  Hear- 
ings, p.  39). 

"  H.  Rep.  115,  p.  4,  middle. 

w  Sen.  Rep.  242,  43-1,  p.  9. 

"  Forty-First  Rep.  of  Eng.  P.  PI.  Genl.,  1895,  and  Mr.  Morley's Returns  to  the  Houm 
of  Commons,  Feb.  11, 1805. 

"  H.  Rep.  6, 42-3  (1872\  j).  3,  where  the  Committee  on  Ai>propriation8  tabulate  some 
of  the  changes  In  the  Western  Union  tariff.    Here  are  a  few  specimens : 

From  New  York  Rates 

to                                                                                                         1852  1868 

Cleveland       . $0.60  ,  .  $l.oo 

Buffalo 40  .       .  .  .:5 

Cincinnati 75  .        .  .  1.00 

Providence 20  ...  .30 

St.  Louis 1.45  .        .  .  2.00 

New  Orleans 2.40  .        .  .  3.26 

Again  the  reports  of  the  Western  Union  show  that  from  1887  to  1890  the  average 
charge  increased  2  cents  per  message,  while  the  average  cost  decreased  half  a  cent  per 
message,  and  the  admitted  profits  of  the  company  rose  from  4  millions  (on  17  millions 
receipts) ,  to  7|  millions  (on  22}  millions  receipts),  or  from  23  per  cent  to  32  per  cent  of 
the  gross  receipts.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  solicitude  of  the  West- 
em  Union  for  the  public  welfare  is  the  case  described  on  page  53  of  the  second  part 
of  Sen.  Rep.  577,  in  which  the  Western  XTnion  swallowed  a  cable  company  and  then 
proceeded  to  make  the  rates  8  times  as  high  as  they  were  before  the  combine. 
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not  reduced  them  at  all  except  under  compulsion  of  com- 
peting companies  or  the  fear  of  an  overpowerful  agita- 
tion for  a  public  telegraph.^^  One  of  the  most  significant 
facts  of  the  tenth  census  is  the  statement  in  the  fourth 
volume  respecting  the  profits  of  the  telegraph  ser- 
vice— *'the  per  cent  of  profit  to  cost  is  2.9;^  in  Europe 
and  29.5j^  in  the  United  States," — a  tenfold  profit  with- 
out going  below  the  surface  of  the  Western  Union 
returns.  We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  dissect 
the  said  returns,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  real  profit 
is  far  greater  than  the  reported  profit;  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  it  has  been  as  high  as  414^  in  a  single  year — 
L  e.,  414^1^  on  the  real  investment.^^ 

To  go  more  fully  into  the  subject:  the  real  reasons  why 
rates  are  too  high  in  this  country  are  three — needless  ex- 
penses, illegitimate  expenses  and  overgrown  profits.  Un- 
derneath and  behind  all  these  is  the  reckless  power  and 
greed  of  a  great  corporation  left  free  to  act  by  inert  and 
conspiring  congressmen;  this  is  the  underlying,  ultimate 
cause  that  produces  needless  and  illegitimate  expenses  and 
unjust  profits  which  are  the  immediate  causes  of  excessive 
rates.  We  cannot  expect  a  private  company  to  avoid  the 
wastes  incident  to  competition  or  the  effort  to  guard  against 
it,  which  not  only  makes  the  cost  of  transmission  greater 
than  it  need  be,  but  also  entails  many  needless  expenses 
entirely  aside  from  the  work  of  sending  messages  and 
maintaining  the  lines — only  a  National  Telegraph  System 
can  avoid  such  losses;  neither  can  we  expect  a  x>rivate  cor- 
poration to  do  business  without  a  profit — only  the  govern- 
ment or  a  body  of  philanthropists  w  ill  do  that ;  but  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  that  even  a  private  corporation  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  fair  profit  on  the  actual  investment,  and 
that  it  will  not  falsify  its  accounts  by  incorporating  in  its 
statement  of  operating  expenses  such  alien  items  as  the  cost 
of  new  construction,  of  buying  up  rival  lines,  of  lobbying 
city  counoA  and  legislatures,  of  paying  exorbitant  rentals 


>*  Sen.  Rq^^V,  part  2,  p.  62,  reduction  because  of  discussions  in  Congress ;  Riair 
Testimony,  ^Hs,  p.  1272.  Gould's  war  on  the  Western  Union  brought  rates  down. 
Bingham  HetlRgs,  Green's  Testimony,  p.  61,  on  the  B.  &  O.  war,  saying:  •♦  We  have 
never  undertaken  to  crush  out  any  opposition  with  low  rates.  They  have  generally 
been  butting  against  us  with  low  rates,  and  their  general  drive  has  been  to  compel  us 
to  buy  them  off  on  the  basis  of  the  damage  they  could  do  us.  Some  of  them  have  been 
successful.  The  last  formidable  competitor  we  had  was  the  B.  &  O.  They  came  into 
the  field  to  smash  things  and  they  did.**  D.  H.  Bates,  manager  of  the  B.  &  O.  lines, 
•ays  the  Western  Union  did  reduce  its  rates  even  below  those  of  its  competitor  in  the 
efloit  to  crush  it  (pp.  73-4,  Bingham  Hearings). 

» I.  T.  U.  Hearings,  1804,  p.  60. 
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for  leased  lines,  interest,  profit  and  running  expenses  all 
in  one  lump  called  a  "rent,"  etc.,  in  order  to  make  the  cost 
of  sending  messages  appear  much  greater  than  it  is.  That 
is,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  this  if  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect a  private  corporation  to  deal  honestly  with  the  public, 
which  some  may  believe  to  be  doubtful,  while  others  who 
understand  corporation  life  from  the  inside,  or  from  close 
observation,  will  hardly  think  the  subject  open  to  question. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  telegraph  rates 
could  be  reduced  in  this  country  to  half  the  present  charges 
and  still  leave  a  good  margin  of  profit.  The  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Company  had  a  10-cent  rate  for  a  long  time  on  19 
routes  and  made  a  profit  on  the  business.^®  The  Western 
Union  itself  has  frequently  made  an  equally  moderate  rate 
under  the  pressure  of  competition,^®  and  even  without  such 
pressure  it  carries  from  New  York  to  Bradford,  between 
the  oil  exchanges,  a  distance  of  400  or  500  miles,  at  the 
rate  of  10  cents  a  message.^®  The  company  has  voluntarily 
accepted  as  "satisfactory"  rates  less  than  one-fifth  of  its 
ordinary  charges,  and  covering  a  business  amounting  to 
many  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.^^  And  finally  the 
Western  Union  carries  many  millions  of  messages  for  the 
press  at  an  average  of  30  cents  per  100  words  or  6  cents 
for  20  words.^^     Turning  to  other  sources  of  information 

"  Bingham  Hearinf^s,  p.  21,  Wanamaker's  testimony,  pp.  61-2,  President  Green's 
testimony  saying  the  B.  &  O.  lost  money,  and  p.  72-6,  testimony  of  D.  H.  Bates,  man- 
ager of  the  B.  &  O.  telegraph  company,  contradicting  President  Green  and  affirming 
that  the  B.  &  O.  did  make  a  profit  in  spite  of  its  low  rates,  and  that  the  Western 
Union  succeeded  in  buying  up  the  B.  &  O.  lines,  not  because  they  proved  unprofitable, 
but  because  disaster  overtook  the  road  in  other  departments  and  it  sold  its  telegraph 
business  as  the  most  available  source  of  realizing  the  funds  necessary  to  right  itself. 
The  following  are  examples  of  the  B.  &  O.  tariff:  New  York  to  Portland,  Me., and 
intermediate  points,  10  cents;  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
10  cents ;  New  York  to  Chicago,  15  cents ;  New  York  to  St.  Louis,  20  cents ;  to  New 
Orleans,  50  cents;  to  Galveston,  Tex.,  75  cents.  The  average  charge  on  all  messages 
was  16)  cents  (Bingham  Hearings,  pp.  76, 62). 

i>  For  example  to  keep  pace  with  the  B.  &  O.  (page  62,  Bingham^^^rings,  testi- 
mony of  President  Green).  To  fight  a  railway  line  the  Western  Uni^Aroduced  the 
rate  from  Jackson  to  Natchez  via  Vicksburg  to  10  cents  for  10  words  ^^1  cent  for 
each  further  word  (Blair  Com.  vol.  1,  pp.  898, 900).  ^V 

«o  Sen.  Rep.  577,  p.  59 ;  "  as  they  fix  their  own  rates  in  this  case  they  mKe  money  at 
those  rates,"  p.  60.  The  company  also  carries  from  New  Ydrk  to  Washington  for  15 
cents,  p.  60. 

>i  H.  Rep,  6,  p.  6.  The  signal  service  business  which  would  have  amounted  to  $644,648 
at  ordinary  rates  (and  $264,278  at  the  government  rate  of  25  cents  for  25  words  over  each 
circuit  of  250  miles),  was  done  for  $123,662,  "  the  rates  being  voluntarily  accepted  by 
the  Western  Union  as  satisfactory."  That  was  20  years  ago,  but  as  the  cost  of  trans- 
mission has  fallen  still  more  than  the  company's  charges,  the  contrast  remains  good. 

»  See  note  1  above. 
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we  find  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  proposing  that 
'*chai'ges  in  any  one  state  and  between  any  stations  not 
more  than  300  miles  apart  shall  not  exceed  10  cents  for 
messages  of  20  words  or  less,  counting  address  and  signa- 
ture, nor  over  25  cents  for  any  distance  under  1,500  miles, 
nor  over  50  cents  for  any  distance." 

Q. — "Upon  what  basis  do  you  make  the  estimate  of  the 
rates  you  give  us?''  asked  the  Bingham  Committee. 

Wanamaker. — "Largely  by  the  rates  that  were  current 
when  there  was  competition,  before  the  Western  Union 
had  absorbed  the  other  lines." 

Q. — "Don't  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  give  a  lower 
estimate?" 

Wanamaker, — "I  think  it  would.  It  would  be  such  a  bene- 
fit to  get  20  words  for  10  cents  that  I  am  afraid  if  rates  were 
lower  we  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  the  English 
lines  were  in  the  beginning.  They  were  overwhelmed  with 
business.  My  own  judgment  is,  upon  consultation  with 
intelligent  exjierts,  that  a  lower  rate  than  this  can  be  fixed, 
but  in  the  initiative  it  seems  desirable  not  to  attempt  too 
much."" 

A  syndicate  of  New  York  capitalists  offered  to  accept 
Postmaster-General  Wanamaker's  rates,  building  the  lines 
to  connect  the  postoffices,  supplying  the  operators,  charging 
the  rates  above  named  and  giving  the  government  2  cents 
on  each  message  to  pay  for  its  collection  and  delivery.^* 
In  the  spring  of  '95  Mr.  Wanamaker  told  the  counsel  who 
is  writing  the  People's  Brief  in  this  case,  that  he  thought 
a  uniform  10-cent  rate  for  20  words,  regardless  of  distance, 
could  be  established  in  this  countrv  and  vet  leave  the  svstem 
self-sustaining.  The  experience  of  Europe,  and  the  B.  & 
O.'s  success  with  low  rates  in  spite  of  tremendous  com- 
petition, leaves  little  room  to  doubt  the  correctness  t)f 
Mr.  Wanamaker's  conclusion.  Some  facts  would  indicate 
the  possi^ity  of  a  still  lower  rate.  At  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  T^nonal  Board  of  Trade  in  January,  1888,  Hon. 
R.  W.  Dunham  of  Chicago,  described  the  oj)erations  of  a 
telegraph  com])any  doinj?  business  between  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago,  and  of  which  Mr.  Dunham  was  a  stockholder.  The 
company  began  with  a  charge  of  1  cent  a  word,  and  within 

»  Bingham  Hearin);ii,  1890,  p.  6,  and  Wanamaker's  Arpiiment  on  the  Telegraph,  p.  6, 
et  aeq.  Mr.  Wanamaker  told  the  Committee  that  his  plans  would  save  the  people  one- 
half  the  money  they  have  to  pay  for  teleprraph  8cr\'ice  at  existing  rates  (Bingham 
Hearings,  p.  14). 

M  Bingham  Hearin^rs,  testimony  of  John  Wanamaker  and  J.  M.  Seymour.  See  also 
Wanamaker's  '*  Argument,*'  pp.  G,  7. 
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two  years  paid  back  to  the  stockholders  90^  of  the  money 
they  had  paid  in.  Then  they  reduced  the  rate  to  ^/a  a  cent  a 
word  or  5  cents  a  messaj^e,  and  at  this  rate  paid  over  40  per 
cent  on  the  entire  stock.  This  went  on  for  two  years  and 
then  *'we  doubled  our  stock  from  $14,000  to  |28,000,  making 
it  one-half  water,  and  still  the  result  is  about  the  same,  and 
from  25  to  40  per  cent  is  still  paid  back  on  the  5  cents  a  mes- 
sage paid  by  the  patrons.''-^  Such  results  with  a  business 
all  the  time  under  fire  of  a  fierce  comi)etition,  clearly  prove 
the  possibilities  of  a  low  taritf.  This  Milwaukee  fact,  to- 
gether with  the  Western  Union  rates  for  signal  service  and 
press  messages,  points  to  the  conclusion  that  a  10-cent  rate 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  even  with  present  methods. 
And  if  recent  inventions  (to  be  hereafter  described)  were 
adopted,  we  would  be  able,  according  to  very  high  electrical 
authorities,  to  send  1,000  words  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
at  a  cost  of  50  cents — a  service  for  which  the  Western 
Union  charges  |31.  With  the  saving  effected  by  this  new 
method,  the  further  saving  of  rent,  fuel,  light,  labor,  etc., 
resulting  from  a  thorough  combination  of  the  telegraph 
business  with  the  postoffice,  freedom  from  competition  or  the 
menaceof  it,  the  absence  of  watered  stock,  magnate  salaries, 
dividends,  lobby  expenses,  i)urchases  of  blackmailing 
schemes  and  rival  franchises,  etc.  (all  of  which  matters  will 
be  dealt  with  in  detail  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  brief), — 
with  all  these  savings  and  the  enormous  increase  of  business 
that  would  come  with  low  rates,^^  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  a  uniform  5-cent  rate  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  sustain  a  telegraph  system  owned  and  operated  by  the 
government  under  good  civil-servite  regulations. 

It  follows  as  a  natural  consequence  from  narrow  facili- 
ties and  high  charges,  that  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
our  people  are  able  to  use  the  telegraph.  I'resident  Green 
says  that  only  a  million  people*  use  the  telegraph  at  all, 
and  that  ^^4i}jf  of  the  total  businc^ss  is  purely  speculative 
— stockjobbing,  wheat  deals  in  futun^s,  cotton  -Seals  in 
futures,  pool  room,  etc.; — M^  is  legitimate  trade;  about 
12,*^  of  the  business  is  press  business,  and  about  S^ 
of    it    is    social."  ^^      A    stronger    argument    for    public 

»  Wanamaker's  Argument,  pp.  G9-70. 

*»  See  the  third  and  fourth  pages  of  note  6,  part  I  of  this  discussion. 

«T  Bingham  Hearings,  1890,  pp.  41, 66.  See  also  Son.  Rep.  577,  pp.  16, 16,  part  2,  pp. 
63,  244.  President  Green  told  the  Senate  Committee  in  1884  that  **  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  the  people  used  the  telegraph  '* ;  "  only  half  a  million  "  used  it;  "  about  6  or  6  per 
cent  of  the  messages  were  social."  President  Green  wished  Congress  to  believe  that 
the  narrow  patronage  of  the  telegraph  and  the  predominance  of  speculative  use  ought 
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ownership  could  hardly  be  made.  It  is  an  outrage  upon 
civilization  that  one  of  the  greatest  inventions  of  all 
the  ages  should  be  permitted  to  be  captured  by  corporate 
greed,  kept  out  of  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
and  reserved  for  uses  in  which  the  business  of  gamblers 
forms  the  chief  part,  and  is  even  given  priority  of  trans- 
mission over  all  other  business,  as  is  well  known  to  be  the 
case  on  the  Western  Union  lines.  A  company  that  man- 
ages the  telegraph  with  so  little  wisdom  and  public  spirit 
as  that  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  control  it  at  all.  Think 
of  it — 50  years  since  the  lightning  was  harnessed  to  lan- 
guage and  literature,  and  the  people  cannot  even  yet  avail 
themselves  of  the  discovery;  50  years,  and  gamblers  are 
still  the  main  beneficiaries;  50  years,  and  Wall  Street  is 
still  in  possession.  It  is  time  a  suit  in  ejectment  were 
brought.  It  is  time  the  telegraph  were  taken  from  the 
gamblers  and  given  to  the  people.  The  electric  current 
belongs  to  the  people  and  must  be  made  available  for  their 
use.  Our  5,  6  or  8^  of  social  messages  must  be  changed 
to  50  or  60;^  as  in  France,  England,  Belgium,  Switzerland 
and  other  countries  of  Europe  and  Australia,^®  and  our 

to  prevent  the  goyemment's  undertaking  the  business.  His  idea  was  based  on  the  as- 
samption  that  the  use  of  the  telegraph  would  remain  the  same  under  public  owner- 
ship as  it  is  now— an  assumption  which  is  conclusively  i)roved  to  be  false  by  the  whole 
history  of  the  telegraph  in  Europe  and  Australia  (see  note  6  to  part  I  and  note  28  to 
this  i>art  of  the  present  discussion).  Even  if  the  president's  assumption  were  true  it 
would  not  prove  his  case,  for  besides  its  lack  of  universality,  there  are  many  other 
evils  of  watered  stock,  overgrown  profits,  unjust  discrimination,  ill-treatment  of  em- 
ployees, interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  press,  etc.,  for  all  of  which  the  cure  of 
public  ownership  is  demanded. 

»  H.  Rep.  114,  p.  42;  Sen.  Rep.  577,  p.  16;  I.  T.  U.  Hearings,  18»4,  pp.  17,24.  "  In 
Europe,  where  the  cheap  system  prevails,  two-thirds  of  all  desi)atche8  are  on  social  or 
family  matters*' (H.  R.  114,  p.  42).  "In  Belgium  when  the  rates  were  high  only  13 
per  cent  of  messages  were  on  social  matters,  at  low  rates  69  per  cent"  (Sen.  Rep.  18) ; 
afterwards  63  per  cent  (I.  T.  U.  Hearings,  p.  17).  See  further  the  third  and  fourth 
pages  of  note  6  to  part  I  of  this  discussion.  Great  Britain,  with  about  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  sends  about  the  same  number  of  messages  over  the  wires. 
France  and  Switzerland  also  send  more  messages  per  capita  than  we  do. 

Telegrams 
per  100  i^ersons. 

Great  Britain 184 

Switzerland 127 

France 108 

United  States 96 

A  similar  story  is  told  by  the  contrast  between  the  use  of  the  telegraph  and  the 

postofflce. 

Great  Britain    . 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

France 


United  States 


telegram  to  30  letters  and  postal  cards. 
t(        <<  ^      t«        (t        tt         t« 
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46^  of  gambling  must  be  reduced  to  20^  at  the  start,  and 
afterward,  when  Partnership  and  Mutualism  have  attained 
their  perfect  form,  to  zero  absolute. 

(To  be  continued.) 

—  ■ *— —  I 

Communication  by  telegraph  in  the  best  countries  of  Europe  bears  a  much  larger 
proportion  to  communication  by  post  than  in  this  country.  This  is  not  due  to  dearth 
of  letters  in  Europe,  but  to  better  use  of  the  telegraph,  as  the  former  table  shows,  and 
as  is  proved  directly  by  the  world's  postal  statistics  which  place  the  letters  and 
postals  per  capita  in  England  and  France  above  the  number  here  and  in  Switzerland 
about  the  same  as  here.  In  Western  Australia  and  in  New  Zealand  the  letters  and 
postals  per  capita  are  more  than  twice  the  number  here,  but  counsel  was  not  able  to 
obtain  precise  data  as  to  the  use  of  the  telegraph  in  those  countries  (see  data  in  Eng. 
P.  M.  Genl.'s  Rep.  1895,  p.  35;  Canada  Year  Book,  1892, p.. 100;  P.  M.  Oenl.  Wanamaker*8 
Rep.  1892,  p.  874).  Taking  newspapers,  etc.,  into  account,  the  United  states  comes 
next  to  Great  Britain  in  the  use  of  the  postoffice  CWan.  1892,  p.  872) ;  but  considering 
the  use  of  the  postoffice  for  the  purposes  of  personal  communication,  a  considerable 
number  of  nations  outrank  us. 

The  change  of  relative  use  that  has  followed  public  ownership  of  the  telegraph  in 
England  is  as  remarkable  as  any  of  the  preceding  facts.  In  1866  there  was  1  tele- 
gram to  37  letters  in  Belgium  with  a  government  telegraph,  and  1  telegram  to  121 
letters  in  England  with  a  private  telegraph  (H.  Rep.  114,  p.  7).  Now  it  is  1  to  23  in 
Belgium  and  1  to  30  in  England  —  nearly  300  per  cent  relative  gain  due  to  the  change 
from  private  to  public  ownership,  supposing  the  gain  in  Belgium  to  represent  the 
ordinary  development  of  business  without  change  of  condition. 
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Shakspere  was  a  true  psychologist,  in  the  exact  inter- 
pretation of  the  word.  He  understood,  as  no  other  drama- 
tist has  ever  done,  the  lights  and  shades  depicted  in  mad- 
ness; he  knew  how  to  graphically  delineate  its  varieties. 
He  was  conscious  of  the  profoundly  melancholic  type  so 
often  met  with  in  real  life,  and  of  the  fact  that  such  a 
mental  state  may  be  ferocious,  terrible  or  heartbreaking; 
he  knew  how  to  illustrate  each  of  these.  lie  had  apparently 
studied  the  subject  deeply.  His  pathos  and  tragic  dealings 
with  madness  are  wonderful.  His  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture must  have  been  profound.  He  could  shed  tears  with 
it  in  true  sympathy,  and  he  could  appreciate  its  varieties. 

Degrees  of  madness  are  far  more  common  than  is  gen- 
erally believed,  but  the  highest  degrees  of  it  are  rare  and 
wonderful  to  witness  in  those  of  extraordinary  mental 
powers,  or  who  have  possessed  striking  characters  before 
the  mental  edifice  fell  to  ruin  and  desolation.  It  is  deeply 
interesting  to  consider  what  Shakspere  has  done  for  us  in 
this  great  and  mysterious  aflliction  of  fallen  humanity. 
He  has  left  his  book  of  nature  as  descrii)tive  of  several 
deeply  profound  and  interesting  phases  of  this  malady. 
Nothing  can  be  more  subtle,  yet  decisively  marked,  than  the 
gradations  by  which  King  L<»ar,  from  a  venerable  and 
almost  doting  old  man — who  wishers  to  "shake  all  cares  and 
business"  from  his  bowed-down  tr(»e  of  life,  so  that  he  may, 
**unburthen'd,  crawl  toward  death" — rises  with  preter- 
natural strength  into  the  most  towering  condition  of  utter 
madness.  There  is  a  general  impression,  in  recollections 
of  the  tragedy,  that  the  first  outburst  of  the  madness  of 
Lear — that  is,  the  turning  point  when  his  rage  and  con- 
flicting passions  carried  his  mind  beyond  all  self-govern- 
ment, or  definite  conception  of  itself  and  its  own  purposes 
— was  displayed  at  the  close  of  act  ii,  where  he  exclaims 
to  his  daughters: 

No,  yon  unnatural  hafirs, 

I  will  have  such  revenees  on  you  both 

That  all  the  world  shall  —  7  iHIl  do  nuch  fhhifjs  — 

}Vhat  they  arCy  yet  I  know  not;  but  they  shall  be 
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The  terrors  of  the  earth.    You  think  1*11  weep; 
No,  I'll  not  weep. 

I  have  full  cause  of  weeping;  but  this  heart 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thousand  Haws, 
Or  ere  Til  weep  —  O  Fool,  1  shall  go  inadl 

Thus,  after  rising  apparently  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
fury  with  one  unnatural  daughter,  he  suddenly  discovers 
another  daughter  yet  more  unnatural,  so  that  his  violence 
is  impelled  to  burst  all  bounds.  He  then  pauses  an  instant 
to  contemplate  the  first  daughter  again,  because  he  now 
believes  her  less  monstrous  and  by  comparison  almost  kind, 
when  he  immediately  perceives  that  she  is  even  worse  than 
the  second  daughter.  These  sudden  and  violent  bursts  and 
recoils  of  passion — the  rapid  alternations,  of  the  frenzy  of 
hate  with  loving  though  much-exacting  hope — and  the 
manifest  confusion  of  his  brain,  as  displayed  in  the  equal 
fury  and  vagueness  of  his  purpose,  added  to  the  final  dec- 
laration of  the  frantic  condition  into  which  he  was  rushing — 
all  these  seemed  to  indicate  the  point  where  Lear's  reason 
gave  way,  and  every  fresh  emotion  and  thought  li'ould  impel 
him  deeper  into  the  chaotic  elements  of  insanity. 

Some  writers  have  placed  the  first  symi)tom  of  positive 
derangement  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  scene*  of  the  third 
act,  where  the  forlorn  king  tears  off  his  clothes,  meets  the 
storm  on  the  heath,  and  discourses  with  Edgar,  who  is  dis- 
guised as  Mad  Tom. 

Kent.    Importune  him  once  more  to  go,  my  lord: 
His  wits  beyin  V  unsettle. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Othello,  when  he  stabbed  Desde- 
mona,  was  driven  to  madness  by  the  green-eyed  monster, 
jealousy.  His  mental  power  was  completely  unhinged ;  his 
mind  was  unbalanced,  and  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  power 
which  exerted  itself  over  him  in  a  constitution  which,  no 
doubt,  had  been  materially  upset  and  weakened  by  the 
^conduct  of  lago  towards  him.  Many  cases  of  impulsive 
homicidal  insanity  are  due  to  jealousy,  which  acts  on  some 
persons  in  a  terrible  way. 

With  regard  to  the  madness  of  Lady  Macbeth,  here  we 
have  an  illustration  of  a  woman,  at  the  time  of  the  murder 
of  the  king,  screwing  her  courage  up,  so  to  speak,  for  a 
gigantic  effort  to  commit  a  crime.  After  this  a  reaction 
sets  in.  The  unnatural  state  in  which  she  had  been  sud- 
denly gives  way,  and  her  mind  becomes  deranged.  Macbeth, 
conscious  of  this,  and  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  mind  of 
his  spouse  is  agitated  night  and  day  by  the  feeling  of  her 
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guilt,  appeals  to  her  physician  in  the  celebrated  speech 
commencing: 

**  Canst  tbou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff' d  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ? 

Lady  Macbetlfs  insanity  was  simply  that  produced  by  a 
guilty  conscience,  and  a  similar  state  is  often  met. 

The  mental  condition  of  Hamlet  has  frequently  been 
discussed,  and  various  interpretations  have  been  given  in 
connection  with  the  subject.  Hhakspere  intended  Hamlet 
to  be  a  man  of  passionate  disposition,  of  noble  and  gentle 
temperament,  most  affectionate,  devoted  to  the  memory  of 
his  father,  and  indignant  at  the  absence  of  shame  in  his 
mother. 

Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman  I  — 
A  little  month !  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old 
With  which  she  followM  my  poor  father's  body. 
Like  Niobe,  all  tears;  —  why  she,  even  she,  — 
O  God  I  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason, 
Would  have  mourned  longer,  —  married  with  my  uncle. 

The  play  thus  commences  with  a  delicate  youth,  with 
feelings  of  grief  mingled  with  disgust,  who  had  doubtless 
reflected  for  some  time  upon  a  theme  which  was  both 
repugnant  and  harrowing  to  his  sensitive  nature,  and  which 
rendered  his  mind  liable  to  be  unhinged  at  the  slightest 
provocation.  The  primary  cause  for  the  sudden  outbreak 
of  Hamlet's  madness  may  be  traced  to  the  appearance  of 
his  father's  ghost,  causing  a  state  of  excitement,  but  calm- 
ing down  by  degrees  as  the  vision  disappears.  The  first 
evidence  of  his  mental  aberration  occurs  in  the  scene  when 
the  apparition  has  left  him  and  he  is  asked  by  Horatio  what 
secret  has  been  divulged : 

There's  ne*er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark 
But  he's  an  arrant  knave. 

To  which  Horatio  replies: 

These  are  but  wild  and  whirling  words,  my  lord. 

This  is  the  first  allusion  to  the  wildness  and  unnatural- 
ness  of  Hamlet's  disposition.  Another  early  indication  of 
his  condition  occurs  in  the  interview  between  Ophelia  and 
her  father: 

My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  closet, 
Lord  Hamlet,  with  his  doublet  all  unbraced; 
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No  hat  upon  his  head;  his  stockings  foul'd, 

Ungarter*d,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle; 

Pale  as  his  shirt;  his  luiees  knocking  each  other; 

And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport 

Aa  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell 

To  speak  of  horrors,  he  comes  before  me. 

In  this  scene  Polonius  alludes  to  the  return  of  the  gifts 
made  by  Hamlet  to  Ophelia  as  the  cause  of  his  madness: 

''  That  hath  made  him  mad." 

In  the  following  scene  we  find  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stern,  both  intimate  friends  of  Hamlet,  sent  by  the  king  to 
act  as  attendants  and  watch  over  his  personal  liberty. 
From  a  previous  acquaintance  with  him,  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  suspicion  would  be  cast  on  the  motive  of 
their  visit  to  Denmark  and  intrusion  on  his  presence.  The 
queen  instructs  them : 

Good  gentlemen,  he  hath  much  talk' d  of  you, 
And  sure  I  am  two  men  there  are  not  living 
To  whom  he  more  adheres. 

And  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  visit 
My  too  much  changed  son. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  at  this  period  of  the  play 
Shakspere  regarded  Hamlet  as  a  madman,  driven  to 
desperation  by  all  that  he  had  gone  through.  A  mind  em- 
bracing both  gentleness  and  firmness,  naturally  of  a  strongly 
melancholic  temperament,  of  a  highly  reflective  character, 
stung  to  remorse  and  terror  by  the  villany  of  his  uncle, 
the  murder  of  his  father  and  the  incestuous  behavior  of 
his  mother,  all  acting  as  excitants  in  one  already  predis- 
posed to  melancholy,  and  prostrating  by  their  baneful  in- 
fluence his  mind,  producing  the  condition  as  depicted  by 
the  dramatist.  Polonius,  who  was  of  a  crafty  and  knowing 
disposition,  .and  ever  eager  to  express  his  opinion  to  the 
king,  considered  that  he  had  found  out  the  cause  for  this 
strange  change  in  Hamlet's  mind, — 

I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

Of  course  he  here  alludes  to  the  supposed  affection  for 
Ophelia,  about  which,  however,  there  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion,  it  being  doubted  by  some  whether  Hamlet  really 
loved  Opelia  or  not. 

Hamlet  is  evidently  conscious  of  his  condition,  for  he 
perceives  that  he  is  being  watched  by  Rosencrantz  and 
Guildenstern.    He  asks  them  a  direct  question: 

Were  you  not  sent  for  ?    Is  it  your  own  inclining  ?   Is  it  a  free  visita- 
tion?   Come,  deal  justly  with  me;  come,  come;  nay,  speak. 
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This  remark  is  made  to  them  in  reference  to  their  sudden 
visit  to  Elsinore.     Again: 

What  have  you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  liands  of  Fortune, 
that  she  sends  you  to  prison  hither  ? 

It  has  often  been  argued  from  Hamlet's  conversation 
here  that  he  was  feigning  nuidness.  Tliis  is,  to  my  mind« 
however,  contradicted  in  tlie  Ix^autiful  speecli  describing 
his  morbid  brooding,  wliich  frequ(»ntly  lias  been  brought 
forward  as  a  typical  illustration  of  a  melancholic  tempera- 
ment. Burton,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere's, 
has  also  depicted  this  condition  in  his  "Anatomy  of 
Melancholy."     He  writes: 

They  are  soon  tired  with  all  things;  they  will  now  tarry,  now  be- 
gone; now  in  bed,  they  wiH  rise;  now  up,  then  they  go  to  bed;  now 
pleased,  then  displeased;  now  they  like,  tlien  dislike  all.  Sequitur 
nunc  Vivendi,  nunc  moriendi,  cupido. 

This  passage  is  most  descriptive  of  an  ordinary  melan- 
cholic temperament,  one  in  such  a  state  of  general  restless- 
ness and  disquietude  as  existed  in  Hamlet.  Hamlet  thus 
describes  his  melancholic  disposition: 

I  have  of  late  —  but  wherefore  I  know  not  —  lost  all  my  mirth,  for- 

§one  all  custom  of  exercises;  and  indeed  it  goes  so  heavily  with  my 
isposition  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  me  a  sterile 
promontory;  this  most  excellent  canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  bravo 
overhanging  firmament,  this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire  — 
why,  it  appears  no  other  thing  to  mo  than  a  foul  and  pestilent  congre- 
gation of  vapours. 

Suicidal  tendencies  are  always  present  in  connection 
with  melancholia.  Shakspere,  mindful  of  this,  introduces 
in  the  following  scene  a  speech  as  illustrative: 

To  be,  or  not  to  be,  —  that  is  the  question. 

From  the  context  this  evidently  refers  to  the  contem- 
plation of  self-destruction.  The  interview  between  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia  in  which  she  is  informed  that  he  never  loved 
her  is  characteristic  of  a  mind  unhinged: 

Oh,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  overthrown  I 

His  melancholic  state  gradually  subsides  into  one  of 
subacute  mania,  reaching  its  culminating  point  in  the 
scene  with  the  players,  where  he  finds  the  account  given  by 
the  Ghost  of  the  murder  of  his  father  corroborated: 

Now  could  I  drink  hot  blood. 
And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on. 
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After  the  interview  with  his  mother  and  the  murder  of 
Polonius,  Hamlet  is  sent  to  England  under  the  charge  of 
Rosencrantz'and  Guildenstern,  to  whose  protection  he  has 
been  entrusted  by  his  uncle: 

And  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you. 

On  his  return  home  Hamlet  meets  the  cortege  bearing 
the  **Fair  Ophelia."  It  is  a  curious  and  significant  fact  that 
from  the  time  of  Ophelia's  burial  up  to  the  termination  of 
the  play,  no  allusion,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  made  to 
Ophelia.  Hamlet  seems  utterly  to  have  forgotten  the 
existence  of  such  a  person;  with  the  funeral  rites 
she  apparently  vanished  from  the  world  of  his  memory. 
After  Ophelia  has  been  interred  in  her  mother  earth,  there 
are  no  evidences  of  unsound  mind  in  Hamlet.  He  appears 
now  to  have  quite  regained  his  normal  mental  condition,  and 
he  continues  in  a  sound  state  of  mind  until  the  termination 
of  the  play.  As  a  substantial  proof  of  this,  I  must  refer 
to  the  speech  made  by  him  to  Laertes  previous  to  their 
duel.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  this  is  omittee 
in  the  present  version  of  the  play  usually  performed.  Upon 
this  the  whole  question  hinges  as  to  whether  he  was  feign- 
ing madness: 

Give  me  your  pardon,  sir;  I've  done  you  wrong; 

But  paixion^t,  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 

This  presence  knows, 

And  you  must  needs  have  heard,  how  I  am  punished 

With  a  sore  distraction.    What  I  have  done, 

That  might  your  nature,  honour  and  exception, 

Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 

He  declares  further  on  in  the  same  dialogue  that  he 
destroyed  Polonius  and  drove  Ophelia  to  distraction  under 
the  influence  of  insanitv.  He  savs  that  "his  madness  is 
poor  Hamlet's  enemy." 

The  inference  to  be  gathered  from  this  is  either  that 
Hamlet  was  sane  and  excused  himself  on  a  self-imposed 
plea  of  madness,  or  that  he  was  eager  to  explain  the  reason 
for  his  misdeeds.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  from  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  traits  in  his  character  to  ignore  the 
first  plea.  Hamlet  was  not  a  coward.  He  would  not  have 
made  use  of  deception  to  escape  calumny  and  disgrace. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  brave,  truthful,  honorable  and 
mentally  resolute,  and  I  cannot  admit  that  he  was  a  man 
likely  to  purposely  deceive  Laertes.  It  was  contrary  to 
his  nature  and  to  the  history  of  his  case.  The  general 
opinion  at  which  I  have  arrived  is  that  there  is  no  evidence 
to  prove  that  Hamlet  feigned  madness,  and  that,  tracing 
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the  delineations  of  his  disposition  carefully,  there  is  con 
elusive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  mental  aberration,  fol- 
lowed, as  1  have  sliown,  by  conipl(»te  restoration  to  health 
previous  to  the  termination  of  the  play. 

Shakspere  founded  his  i)lay  of  Hamlet  on  the  story  of 
Amleth,  the  son  of  llorwondil,  told  by  Saxo  (jrammaticus. 
In  this  tragedy  the  young  j)rince  is  calh^d  upon  to  revenge 
the  murder  of  his  father,  killed  by  his  uncle  Fengo.  Am- 
leth assumes  madness  in  order  to  escapi^  susi)icion  and  so 
be  allowed  to  remain  about  the  court  without  mistrust. 
I'hroughout  this  play  the  character  exhibits  much  cunning 
and  forethought,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  the  real  madness 
portrayed  in  Shakspere's  Ilnmlet.  No  doubt  it  was  the  in- 
tenticm  of  Shaksp(»re  to  elevate  the  cliaracter  and  to  throw 
around  it  the  majesty  of  melancholy  and  the  pecularities 
which  accompany  melancholy  of  a  morbid  description.  In 
the  Danish  legend  no  mention  is  made  of  the  ghost;  this  is 
entirely  a  creation  of  the  immortal  bard;  but  from  its  ap- 
pearance dates  Hamlet's  lunacy,  which  stamps  the  character 
of  the  young  prince,  besides  adding  to  the  general  interest 
of  the  play  from  a  dramatist's  view.  Tlie  intense  horror, 
the  delicacy  of  the*  ex])ression  and  feelings  of  a  mind  sud- 
denly unhinged,  have  their  true  vent. 

Another  curious  fact  is  that  though  Ophelia  goes  mad, 
while  in  this  state  she  never  in  anv  wav  crosses  Haml(»t's 
path.  Had  Hamlet  seen  her  thus,  it  would  have  been  next 
to  an  impossibility  to  have  kept  up  the  deception  further: 
his  want  of  feeling  would  have  amounted  to  heartlessness, 
and  would  have  lessened  him  in  the  esteem  in  which  we 
have  been  taught  to  regard  this,  the  favorite  character  of 
Shakspere.  The  very  foundation  of  Hamlet's  character 
appears  to  be  great  mental  sensibility,  and  one  easily  im- 
pressed by  the  events  surrounding  him  and  by  any  situa- 
tion which  might  excite  him.  Though  b(»nt  on  revenge, 
he  is  irresolute  and  inactive  at  times;  though  sutTering 
from  the  profoundest  melancholy,  we  lind  him  jocular  and 
merry;  and  though  some  authors  regard  him  as  a  passionate 
lover,  he  is  nevertheless  apparently  callous  about  the  ob- 
ject of  his  adoration:  his  sole  idea  is  to  rev(»nge  the  foul 
murder  of  his  father,  and  he  is  he(»dless  of  anything  else. 
From  the  very  moment  Hamlet  enters  on  the  scene  our 
attention  is  fixed  solely  on  him;  he  is  the  absorbing  feature 
of  the  play.  Shakspere  loved  him  beyond  all  his  other 
creations.  The  deep  interest  in  the  play  is  the  conception 
of  Hamlet  by  the  dramatist.  Critics  have  frequently  drawn 
attention    to    the    strange    behavior    of   Hamlet    towards 
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Ophelia.  This  may  be  accounted  for  from  an  erroneous 
but  general  accepted  opinion,  that  the  love  of  Hamlet  for 
Oplielia  was  deep  and  profound.  He  was  apparently  cap- 
tivated by  her  innocence  and  purity,  by  her  beauty  and 
tenderness  of  nature.  To  Hamlet's  mind,  which  is  almost 
spiritual  and  of  a  loving  and  gentle  disposition,  there  must 
have  been  something  very  attractive  in  Ophelia,  as  an  ideal 
image  of  nature  and  life.  There  is  no  evidence  of  real  love 
in  Hamlet  portrayed  through  the  play;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  tenderness,  sorrow  and  pity  for  him.  The  lov(» 
shown  by  Ojihelia  was  not  reciprocated.  He  throws  aside 
his  supposed  love  without  flinching  and  without  pain,  and 
it  vanishes  as  if  it  had  never  existed.  His  general  d(» 
meanor  is  consistent  with  this.  He  felt  that  he  had  a  duty 
to  crush  the  love  existing  in  Ophelias  heart.  He  sought 
her  presence  in  his  madness,  as  if  ever  eager  to  show  her  the 
fatal  truth. 

The  character  has  taxed  the  genius  of  Booth,  Kemble 
and  Kean,  by  whom  different  readings  were  given  of  the 
play.  In  the  first-named,  an  air  of  fierceness  and  anger  was 
thrown  over  the  majesty  of  Hamlet,  whereas  Edmund  Kean 
in  his  personification  of  the  character  went  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  Henry  Irving  depicted  the  character  with  con- 
summate skill,  and  gave  to  the  play  a  reading  which  stamps 
his  production  as  the  greatest  one  England  has  ever  seen. 
He,  however,  obliterated  from  his  version  the  final  speech 
made  by  Hamlet  to  Laertes,  where  he  excuses  himself  on 
the  ground  of  madness.  The  question,  **Was  Hamlet  mad?-' 
is  of  great  importance. 

Ophelia  is  one  of  the  most  touching  creations  of  Shak- 
spere's  transcendent  genius.  Over  her  character  he  threw 
a  charm,  a  brilliant  flood  of  fancy,  "sweet  as  springtime 
flowers."  Hers  is  a  character  redolent  of  feminine  gentle- 
ness, purity  and  grace.  But,  ever  true  to  nature,  this  great 
magician  and  all  but  inspired  poet  could  not  sacrifice  truth 
to  fiction,  fancy  to  fact,  and  he  therefore  makes  this  love- 
sick girl,  during  her  insanity,  give  utterance  to  conceptions 
that  never  could  have  suggested  themselves  to  her  exquis- 
itely chaste  and  delicate  mind  before  it  was  prostrated  and 
perverted  by  disease.  With  regard  to  the  character  of 
Ophelia  and  the  place  she  holds  throughout  the  play,  she 
exhibits  all  that  is  young,  beautiful,  artless,  innocent  and 
touching.  8he  is  a  striking  contrast  to  Hamlet's  mother; 
surrounded  by  all  that  is  corrupt  and  wicked,  she  moves 
an  emblem  of  spotless  purity  and  love  in  all  the  unpolluted 
loveliness  of  her  nature.    As  soon  as  we  know  her  associa- 
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lion  with  the  hero  of  the  play,  we  know  that  her  fate  is 
doomed,  that  her  path  is  shadowed  with  all  that  is  dark  and 
sad.  We  pity  lier,  and  as  the  play  advances,  our  pity  in- 
creases and  our  love  for  her  becomes  more  intense.  The 
more  the  question  is  discussed,  the  more  the  play  is  ana- 
lyzed, the  more  convinced  we  b(»come  that  nothing;  but  mad- 
ness could  have  excused  Hamlet's  conduct  towards  Ophelia. 
It  is  but  a  humane  acceptation  of  the  situation.  His  whole 
character  is  so  noble  as  to  make  this  the  one  rational  excuse 
we  can  find.  He  is  not  a  character  of  exemplary  virtue, 
set  forth  for  our  guidance,  but  he  is  a  pc^rfectly  dramatic 
character  and  absorbs  our  profoundest  attention  amidst 
his  vagaries.  Had  he  been  assuming  madness  this  could 
not  have  be(»n  kept  up  indefinitely,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
nobleness  of  his  nature  and  the  reigning  impressions  in  his 
mind.  His  very  conversation  with  the  gravediggers, 
though  apparently  jesting,  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the  deepest 
melancholy  still  existing  in  his  heart.  (Jarrick,  when  he 
produced  the  play,  exchuh^d  this  scen<%  wherein  exists  the 
very  moral  of  the  tragedv. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that  at  the  commencement 
of  the  play,  we  se(»  Hamlet  in  the  enjoynu^nt  of  that  greatest 
earthly  blessing,  mens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  his  fath(»r's  ghost  his  mind  becomes  unhinged 
by  melancholy,  and  this  condition  ])asses  into  one  of  sub- 
acute maniacal  excitem(*nt  after  the  play-acting  scene.  He 
is  then  sent  to  Kngland  as  I  have  previously  stated  in 
charge  of  Ros(»ncrantz  and  (iuildenst(»rn,  and  returns  per- 
fectly saniN  wh(»n  s(»en  again  at  the  burial  of  Ophelia.  He 
continues  sane  during  th(»  play,  and  asks  Laertes'  pardon 
for  what  he  has  done,  being  conscious  of  his  previous  state, 
whicli  he  openly  d(»clar(»s  to  have  be(»n  one  of  madness.  This 
is  the  only  conception  which  can  be  givcm  to  the  character  of 
Hamlet,  and  the  play  is  full  of  proofs  wliich  one  and  all  nega- 
tive  the  assumption  that  Hamlet  was  feigning  madness. 

That  Shaksp(»re  hims(»lf  had  the  utmost  reverence  for 
female  purity  and  virtue  is  evident  in  all  his  writings;  and 
although  undoubt(»dly  he  has,  according  to  the  manners 
of  his  time,  indulg(»d  very  often  in  a  warmth  of  exj)ression 
which  would  be  unsuitable  to  the  ])resent  age,  he  has  always 
drawn  a  broad  distinction  between  the  pure  and  ideal  love, 
which  is  found(»d  upon  esteem  and  affection,  and  that  ma- 
terial development  of  the  passion  which  is  common  to  man 
and  the  brute  creation.  In  some  of  his  "Sonnets,"  and  evon 
in  the  very  beautiful  though  amorous  poem  of  "Venus  and 
Adonis,"'  there   are  abundant   illustrations   of  the   above 
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remarks;  as  for  instance  where,  in  the  last-named  work, 
the  youthful  and  really  virtuous  huntsman  declares,  in 
answer  to  the  impassioned  address  of  the  Paphian  Queen : 

Love  Cometh  like  sunshine  after  rain, 

But  lust^s  effect  is  tempest  after  sun; 
Love's  gentle  spring  does  always  fresh  remain, 

Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done; 
Love  surfeits  not,  Lust  like  a  glutton  dies; 
Love  is  all  truth,  Lust  full  of  forged  lies. 

The  marriage  of  Shakspere,  although  only  in  his  eight- 
eenth year,  was  unquestionably  a  great  cause,  if  not  the 
chief  cause,  of  the  development  of  his  marvellous  intellec- 
tual qualities.  The  copious  well  of  his  imagination  required 
only  some  power  to  draw  up  its  overflowing  waters  where- 
with to  irrigate  the  barren  fields  of  dramatic  literature  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood  was  the  engine  which  evolved  the  latent  streams. 

Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene 
The  dark  unfathomed  caves  of  ocean  bear; 

and  the  pure  gem  of  Shakspere's  genius,  which  might  have 
remained  concealed  had  not  circumstances  revealed  its 
beauty  and  its  brilliancy,  was  rescued  from  obscurity  by  his 
marriage  with  Anne  Uathaway  and  his  meeting  with  stroll- 
ing players  at  Stratford-upon-Avon. 

To  a  mind  like  Shakspere's,  looking  at  this  period  of 
his  life  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  it  is  <iuite  con- 
ceivable that  not  only  th(»  (*asy  and  jovial  manners  of  the 
actors  presented  great  and  irresistible  attractions,  but  that 
the  very  poor  condition  of  dramatic  literature  in  his  time 
fired  his  ambition  to  produce  something  better  than  the 
trash  then  deemed  good  enough  to  be  ])resented  to  the  pub- 
lic. No  authentic  particulars  have  been  handed  down  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  he  spent  his  time  from  the  age  of 
twenty-one  to  twenty-five,  which  must  have  been  in  him 
a  period  of  the  greatest  intellectual  activity,  in  which  he 
was  no  doubt  occupied  either  in  writing  plays  himself, 
or  in  adapting  and  improving  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
or  contemporaries.  But  from  internal  evidence  it  is  plain 
that  the  representations  of  the  stage,  crude  and  coarse  as 
they  were  in  his  youth,  inspired  him  with  many  of  those 
lofty  thoughts  which  breathe  and  burn  throughout  his 
writings,  and  which,  deriving  their  source  from  a  microcosm 
seen  in  actual  life,  expanded  into  those  boundless  regions 
of  thought  and  invention  in  which  time  and  space  are 
annihilated,  and  in  which  man  and  nature  are  depicted  in 
all  their  multitudinous  aspects,  in  beauty  and  deformity, 
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in  light  and  in  darkness,  in  gayety  and  in  despair,  in  sun- 
shine and  in  storm,  in  space  and  in  infinity,  in  time  and  in 
eternity.  "All  the  world's  a  stage,"  as  he  beautifully  ex- 
presses it, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players; 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 

And  again,  when  Macbeth,  at  length  weary  of  life  and 
deserted  by  his  friends,  exclaims. 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

How  well  can  we  understand  that  the  representation  on 
the  stage  (sometimes  probably  in  a  barn)  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  inspired  Shakspere's  mind  with  the  grandeur  and  at 
the  same  time  the  weakness  and  vanity  of  human  things  I 
The  actors,  repeating  high-flown  and  bombastic  lines,  attired 
as  kings  or  heroes,  putting  off  for  a  time  their  ordinary 
dresses  and  attired  in  glittering  but  tawdry  colors,  and 
again  r(»suming  their  sliabby  habiliments,  would  readily 
convey  to  his  mind  a  picture  of  the  changeful  (*onditi(m  of 
mankind  in  actual  life;  while  the*  stages  glowing  with  arti- 
ficial light  and  scenery,  or  perhaps  only  tenanted  for  a  tim<» 
by  walking  puppets,  t(*rminatiug  tluMr  brief  career  of  a  few 
hours  to  sink  into  darkness  and  silence,  would  be  to  him 
a  type  of  life  and  death,  not  cmly  in  man,  but  in  the  grejit 
scheme  of  nature  herself,  and  would  shadow  forth  the  beau- 
ties of  creation,  the  monuments  of  art,  the  symmetry  of  Ww. 
universe,  as  the  things  of  an  hour  and  perishable  as  the 
scenery  of  a  stage  phiy. 

These  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-cappM  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself. 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  sliall  dissolve. 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, — 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind. 
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The  Dawn  of  a  New  Civilization, 


BY   PROF.   JOSEPH   KODES    BUCHANAN,    M.  D. 


In  my  previous  brief  essay,  I  spoke  of  the  essential  revolu- 
tion in  tli(»rapeutie  science  arisinjjj  from  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  remedies,  a  perfect  diagnosis,  and  the  introduction 
of  three  new  methods  in  the  treatment  of  disease  suggested 
by  the  new  physiology  of  the  entire  man,  all  of  which  will 
be  embraced  in  the  therapeutic  science  of  the  college*  now 
organizing,  in  which  we  expect  to  demonstrate  many  other 
laws  of  nature  and  therapeutic  possibilities  for  the  body 
and  soul  of  man,  which  mechanical  dogmatism  neither 
seeks  nor  desires  to  know. 

The  limits  of  this  es*say  do  not  permit  any  description 
of  the  three  peculiar  methods,  but  a  correct  idea  of  them 
may  be  obtained  from  ^^Therapeutic  Sarcognomy"  under 
which  {X  numb(»r  have  already  be(»n  trained,  which  presents 
the  new  physiology  and  its  consecpient  therapeutics. 

This  nuHlical  revolution  is  one*  example  of  the  vast  en- 
largem(*nt  and  change*  in  established  sci(Mices  now^  approach- 
ing, and  h(M'eaft(*r  to  occupy  the  entire  field  of  vitiil  science, 
which  must  be  tlie  result  if  man  i)ossesses  grander  powers 
than  hereditary  ignorance  and  superstition  have  heretofore 
allowed  him  to  use.  The  claim  is  now  presented  that  man 
has  such  i)owers,  and  as  soon  as  he  learns  to  use  them  freely 
and  fearlessly  tlie  inlierited  ignorance  and  consequent 
dogmatism  of  \\w  dark  past  will  be  dissipated  by  the 
divinity  in  man.  That  expression  is  used,  not  in  any  sense 
akin  to  theological  mysticism,  but  as  the  expression  of  a 
scientific,  available  and  imnuMisely  valuable  truth,  which 
must  of  course  forc(»  its  way  with  some  difficulty  through 
that  nearly  prohibitory  tariff  against  any  large  importation 
from  the  divine  field  of  limitless  knowledge  which  our 
posterity  are  destined  to  (Mijoy.  The  tariff  is  as  firm  still 
as  in  tlu*  last  two  centuries,  but  not  enforced  by  formidable 
punishments,  as  in  the  casi*  of  Roger  Bacon,  Bruno  and 
Galileo. 

•  Physicians  who  are  interested  in  snch  a  college,  and  could  participate  in  such  an 
enterprise,  are  invited  to  write  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  at  San  Jose,  Cal. 
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The  divinity  in  man  of  which  I  speak,  is  a  conception 
so  vast  that  only  in  the  last  twenty  years  have  I  fully 
realized  it,  and  only  in  the  last  five  been  disposed  to  syjeak 
of  it.  What  is  divinity?  Is  it  not  the  combination  of 
omniscience,  omnipresence  and  omnipotence?  Do  these 
exist  in  man  potentially  or  actually,  to  any  considerable 
extent,  and  available  for  scientific  and  social  progi*ess?  If 
so,  then  divinity  is  the  proper  scientific  expression,  and 
the  emancipation  of  that  divinity  implies  the  universal 
revolution  which  I  assert  is  coming. 

Then  listen  to  my  story.  The  most  obvious  application 
(which  was  first  apparent)  of  my  discovery  of  the  vast 
capacities  of  the  anterior  region  of  the  brain,  was  the 
creation  of  a  new  materia  7ncdicay  giving  precision  to  medical 
science.  The  iceberg  resistance  of  medical  colleges  to  such 
attempts,  and  the  somewhat  analogous  achievement  by  the 
followers  of  Hahnemann  in  spite  of  collegiate  hostility, 
made  it  more  important  to  follow  other  lines  of  investiga- 
tion so  numerous  and  extensive  that  one  lifetime  was  really 
inadequate. 

The  impressioual  perception  of  therapeutic  powers  in 
medicines  and  other  ])hysical  agencies  was  less  important 
than  the  impressional  perception  of  vital  influences  and 
laws.  The  impressional  psychonieter  (they  who  are  capable 
of  being  such  count  by  millions  and  always  have)  when 
properly  trained,  has  but  to  give  up  exclusive  reliance  upon 
his  external  physical  senses  and  rely  upon  his  more  divine 
interior  endowments,  while  every  muscle  is  in  profound 
tranquillity,  and  become  able  to  feel  and  perceive  sym- 
pathetically the  natural  and  the  morbid  sensations  and 
conditions  of  the  one  whom  he  touches  properly,  as  thor- 
oughly as  he  would  feel  all  the  potentialities  of  a  medicine, 
and  arrive  at  a  perfect  sympathetic  understanding  of  his  life 
and  all  its  conditions  so  as  to  make  a  complete  and  correct 
diagnosis,  and  realize  it  so  fully  that  unless  his  own  vital 
force  is  sound  and  vigorous,  the  same  morbid  conditions 
may  be  transferred  to  himself.  This  I  have  painfully  experi- 
enced when  coming  into  contact  with  the  sick  and  finding 
that  I  absorbed  their  pathological  conditions,  and  thus 
knew  more  than  the  rules  of  diagnosis  suggested,  but  at 
the  expense  of  my  own  health,  so  that  for  many  years,, 
being  careful  of  my  own  constitution,  I  have  known  scarcely 
any  derangement  of  health  (except  from  malaria)  which  had 
not  been  thus  imparted — a  condition  which  kept  me  from 
active  practice,  because  not  endurable,  and  at  length  com- 
pelled me  to  give  it  up  entirely,  as  I  never  approached  a 
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patient,  even  without  contact,  without  borrowing  something 
from  him. 

The  law  of  contagion  thus  illustrated  has  been  a  sort  of 
pons  asinorum  for  the  medical  profession,  which  the  colleges 
have  never  crossed.  Their  mechanical  dogmatism  prevents 
them  from  recognizing  the  simple  law  of  nature  which 
runs  through  the  centuries,  that  contagion  does  not  depend 
on  mechanical  transfer,  nor  on  imitation,  but  on  the  capacity 
of  the  nervous  system  of  man  to  be  atfected  by  any  condi- 
tions or  processes  in  its  vicinity,  as  one  musical  string 
vibrates  in  response  to  another,  or  as  an  elec^tric  current 
in  one  wire  mav  start  a  current  in  a  wire  miles  awav.  Such 
sympathies  may  be  inactive  in  hard,  resisting  constitutions, 
or  may  be  overcome  by  the  higher  vital  force  of  the  recipi- 
ent, but  when  the  nervous  system  is  adeciuately  developed 
they  are  limitless.  Although  myself  much  below  the  aver- 
age psychic  capacity  of  my  students,  I  have  felt  the  illness 
of  a  friend  two  hundred  miles  away,  noted  it  at  the  exact 
time,  and  verified  it  afterward.  I  was  compelled  to  request 
my  learned  friend  Professor  (iatchell,  not  to  visit  me  when 
he  had  a  cold,  as  its  effect  upon  myself  was  too  gi*eat. 

There  are  many  who  can  fiM^l  the  conditions  of  friends 
at  a  distance,  and  physicians  who  while  sitting  in  the  office 
•can  determine  the  condition  of  a  distant  patient.  Tlie  late 
Dr.  John  F.  Gray,  of  New  York  (a  very  eminent  physician), 
while  in  his  room  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  looked  into 
the  condition  of  one  of  his  patients  in  Jersey  City,  and  not 
only  satisfied  himself  of  the  man's  state,  but  made  such 
a  psychic  impression  on  him  that  the  patient  believed  he 
was  visited  at  that  time  by  Dr.  Gray,  who  came  in,  looked  at 
him  and  retired  witliout  saying  a  word,  and  would  not 
believe  Dr.  Gray  when  he  assured  him  that  he  had  made  no 
such  visit. 

I  ought  to  introduce  here  a  chapter  of  demonstrative 
facts,  but  for  want  of  space  I  pass  on  to  the  comprehensive 
statement  that  he  who  has  a  good  nervous  development 
and  can  feel  the  proximity  of  another's  hand  without  touch, 
and  has  learned  how  to  use  his  power,  by  assuming  the 
necessary  passiveuess  (for  which  some  instruction  is  gen- 
erally necessary)  can  place  his  fingers  ui)on  any  part  of  the 
head  or  body  of  anyone  who  has  a  vigorous  vitality,  and 
realize  the  vital  force  flowing  from  that  spot,  learning 
from  anv  localitv  on  the  head  the  true  function  of  the 
subjacent  brain.  Yet  never  in  tlie  world's  past  ages,  never 
in  the  schools  or  closets  devoted  to  research,  has  this 
simple  worldwide  fact  been  known  or  suspected.    Its  very 
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simplicity  has  made  it  incredible  to  the  scholastic  mind,  apd 
it  continually  comes  as  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  my  stu- 
dents who,  whether  they  are  young  tyros  or  learned  medical 
professors,  are  as  much  astonished  as  the  old  gentleman 
hunting  all  day  for  his  spectacles,  when  told  they  are  on  his 
head.  Could  I,  with  this  knowledge,  have  been  present  witli 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  in  their  investigations  of  the  brain, 
they  might  have  been  protected  from  several  grave  errors, 
and  led  into  a  vastly  larger  field  of  science  than  that  which 
they  explored  at  the  end  of  tlie  last  and  beginning  of  this 
century.  It  is  well,  however,  that  theosophic  science  was 
delaved  a  centurv,  for  it  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in 
their  day;  but  they  had  great  success  while  they  lived  in 
introducing  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  brain. 

Of  course  I  applied  this  power  to  the  investigation  of  the 
brain  and  body,  and  results  of  the  exploration  w^ere  given 
to  the  world  in  1854  in  my  "System  of  Anthropology,"  which 
was  soon  sold  out,  and  in  1885,  in  "Therapeutic  Sarcog- 
nomy,"  now  in  its  third  edition.  (My  books  have  only  been 
printed  and  furnished  to  ap])licant8,  without  the  aid  of 
publishers.)  This  psychometric  survey  of  the  constitution 
was  simply  a  revision  for  greater  accuracy  of  the  ground 
already  travelled  over,  yielding  a  map  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain  and  the  psycho-physiological  pot(*ncies  in  the 
body. 

In  the  experiment  just  mentioned  the  passively  intuitive 
sensitive  in  touching  the  surface  of  the  body  yields  to  its 
influence;  but  in  my  first  experiments  the  ])assively  sensi- 
tive individual  was  made  the  subject  of  the  operator,  and 
the  organs  of  his  brain  were  separately  subjected  to  reen- 
forcement  by  vital  infiuence  from  myself  or  another,  and 
after  this  method  had  been  extensively  used  it  was  replaced 
for  general  reasons  by  the  stimulant  inlluence  of  static 
electricity,  which  is  equally  effective. 

1  had  be(»n  seven  years  engagt^d  in  the  investigation  of 
the  brain  when  I  decided  to  try  direct  experiment,  and 
thereby  revealed  a  far  greater  impressibility  than  I  antici- 
pated, which  seemed  to  give  free*  access  to  all  the  realms 
of  anthropology,  and  as  it  ultimately  proved  to  the  sphere 
of  divine  wisdom.  This  discovery,  announced  in  April, 
1841,  and  widely  published,  that  the  brain  was  impressible 
by  vital  and  electric  influences  so  as  to  compel  the  mani- 
festation of  its  functions  and  give  th(»ni  as  positive  a  cer- 
tainty as  Bell  and  Majendie  attained  in  experimenting  on 
the  spinal  nerves,  has  been  repeated  by  many  (who  often 
mismanaged  it),  and  among  the  first  was  the  brilliant  writer, 
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Prof.  J.  K.  Mitchell  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College 
of  Philadelphia  (the  ablest  man  of  the  faculty),  who  showed 
me,  in  1842,  an  interesting  chart  of  his  experiments  on  the 
head  of  the  editor,  Joseph  Neal  (author  of  **Charcoal 
Sketches").  Yet  I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  who  treated 
the  matter  as  anything  more  than  a  passing  wonder,  or 
sought  any  positive  and  valuable  scientific  results,  as  they 
generally  confounded  my  simple,  normal  method  with  mes- 
meric procedures  which  made  them  delusive. 

The  impressibility  of  the  braiu,  although  widely  an- 
nounced, met  with  no  intelligence  comi)etent  to  understand, 
realize  and  use  it,  but  after  its  triumjihant  demonstration 
at  New  York  in  1842,  was  recognized  by  the  Democratic 
Rcznew  as  by  far  the  most  important  discovery  ever  made 
in  physiology.  (Allow  me  here  to  suggest  that  this  singular 
liberality  toward  a  new  science  was  largely  personal,  and 
due  to  my  personal  introduction  by  ex-President  Van 
Buren.) 

The  entire  map  of  the  brain  which  was  thus  revealed,  and 
the  map  of  the  vital  forces  in  the  body  in  all  parts,  and 
especially  along  the  spinal  column,  and  its  sympathies  with 
the  brain  (for  which  I  adopted  the  name  sarcognomy) 
presented  a  complete  view  of  both  the  psychic  and  the 
I)hysiological  functions  of  man  and  their  anatomical  loca- 
tions, constituting  tlu»  first  presentation  of  a  complete 
anthropology,  for  there  is  nothing  in  man  but  his  psychic 
and  physiological  powers,  and  the  soul  to  which  they  really 
belong,  which  finally  lifts  them  out  of  the  body  for  a  more 
congenial  hom(\  Thus  were  all  the  possibilities,  laws  and 
mvsteries  of  humanitv  brought  within  reach  for  a  minute 
investigation  by  methods  which  are  both  microscopic  and 
telescopic,  the  vast  results  of  which  will  fill  future 
libraries.  But  those  interesting  and  instructive  volumes 
must  be  written  by  others,  for  in  the  course  of  nature  I  must 
soon  lay  down  the  pen  after  finishing  my  fourteenth 
volume. 

Thus  was  the  pliysiology  of  man  com])leted  by  revealing 
the  functions  of  his  brain — by  far  the  most  important  of 
all  his  organs — putting  an  end  to  the  solemn  scientific 
farce  of  discussing  and  pretending  to  analyze  man,  without 
knowing  the  commanding  centre  of  his  life,  the  organ  that 
governs  all  others.  AVithout  the  brain,  the  philosophy  of 
man,  with  which  the  learned  world  has  been  stolidlv  con- 
tented  (as  in  a  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  omitted),  is  but 
an  acephalous  monstrosity  which  the  next  century  will  bury 
quietly,  wondering  at  nineteenth-century  folly. 
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In  speaking  thus  I  do  not  impeach  the  intelligence  of 
such  leaders  as  Huxley,  Spencer,  Darwin,  Wallace,  Currier, 
Humboldt,  Agassiz,  Beale,  Ferrier  and  a  mighty  host  of 
scientists,  for  they  are  ruled  by  a  law  of  evolution  which  is 
the  master  of  the  world  of  mind  as  well  as  matter — the 
law  -of  inertia — a  foundation  upon  which  divine  power 
builds  the  eternally  growing  temple  of  humanity  by  slow 
successive  steps.  How  long  was  a  liat,  one-sided  world 
an  unquestioned  doctrine,  as  the  time  to  question  it  had 
not  arrived?  How  long  did  the  human  mind  rest  content 
in  geoc(*ntric  astronomy?  How  long  was  it  thought  useless 
and  forbidden  to  look  beyond  the  old  continents,  until 
Columbus  came?  America,  the  destined  ruler  of  mankind, 
was  as  far  away  from  numan  philosophy  as  the  heart  before 
the  time  of  Harvey,  and  the  brain  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
That  great  men  submit  to  such  limitations  and  dare  not 
advance,  simply  snows  the  slow  progress  of  the  evolution 
of  mind  and  the  long  dominance  of  that  inertia  which  as 
a  gregarious  instinct  holds  all  mankind  as  an  animal 
herd  and  trtunples  down  all  who  do  not  move  with  it, 
and  of  course  ambitious  men  are  not  willing  to  be  trampled 
down.  They  go  with  the  millions  and  rule  them.  But 
nature  did  not  encumber  me  with  any  such  ambition  for 
j)ower  ard  wealth,  and  I  have  not  feared  the  trampling. 

Let  us  thank  the  scientists  who  have  taught  mankind  to 
look  forward  as  well  as  backward,  and  taught  the  church 
to  submit  to  the  thange  as  it  is  now  submitting  slowly  to 
evolution.  It  may  require  more  than  another  century  to 
teach  scientists  to  look  not  only  downward,  outward  and 
forward  in  the  physical,  but  inward  and  upward  to  causa- 
tion, and  to  learn  that  man  is  not  a  temporary  chemi(!al 
combination  but  a  permanent  being. 

The  word  anthropology  giv(»s  but  a  dim  and  feeble  con- 
c(*ption  of  the  science.  This  absolutely  new  and  vast  but 
demonstrable  and  often  demonstrated  science  is  sustained 
by  seven  demonstrations,  each  of  which  might  alone  be 
sulhcient. 

1.  The  exp(»riments  on  the  brain  and  body  in  which  the 
subject  (persons  of  intelligence  and  integrity  being  chosen), 
is  made  to  realize  every  passion,  emotion  or  faculty  desired, 
by  vital  or  by  electric  excitement  of  the  different  convolutions 
of  the  brain,  such  as  irritation  and  restlessness,  good  nature 
and  tranquillity,  self-c^steem,  humility,  avarice,  generosity, 
love,  hate,  indolence,  sleep,  hunger,  disgust,  drunkard's 
thirst,  spirituality,  sensitiveness,  melancholy,  gayety, 
debility,  muscular  strength  on  either-  side  of  the  body, 
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variations  of  the  heart,  the  pulse,  the  temperature  and  the 
viscera,  etc., — the  results  being  sometimes  moderately 
produced,  but  in  weak  subjects  uncontrollably. 

2.  The  effects  of  warmth  and  coldness  or  of  inflammations 
in  different  parts  of  the  brain  and  of  surgical  injuries. 

8.  The  concurrent  reports  of  num}'  psychometers  who 
recognize,  f€*el  and  describe  the  action  of  the  various  orgjins 
— persons  whose  reports  on  any  other  subject  would  com- 
mand belief. 

4.  The  effects  of  inordinate  development  or  deficiency 
of  particular  convolutions  uixm  the  character,  constitu- 
tion and  morbid  tendencies. 

The  corroboration  of  the  phyniological  results  by  the 
results  of  vivisection  and  the  electric  experiments  on  the 
brains  of  animals  which  have  been  carried  on  so  extensively 
by  European  physiologists,  and  fully  reported,  especially 
by  Professor  Ferrier — furnishing  a  style  of  demonstration 
I  had  desired  for  thirty  years.  Their  location  of  muscu- 
lar power  is  the  same  through  which  I  iliade  a  public  experi- 
ment on  the  head  of  Dr.  Parmlee,  at  New  York  in  1842, 
which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  and 
a  very  satisfactory  report. 

6.  I  may  add  the  local  sensations  in  the  head  produced 
by  the  different  faculties  and  their  organs,  which  I  have  dis- 
tinctlv  observed  when  the  mental  excitement  was  suilicient 
to  produce  active  circulation.  Having  watched  this  closely 
many  years  and  realized  distinct  sensations  in  every  region 
of  the  brain,  with  an  accurate  knowledge*  of  the  localities, 
this  is  more  decisive  to  me  than  it  can  be  to  anvone  else, 
though  I  have  often  pointed  out  the  coincid(»nces  in  others. 
Heat,  throbbing,  stinging,  soreness,  aching,  coldness,  pres- 
sure and  a  sense  of  vacuitv  or  inaction  occur  in  the  locali- 
ties  affected,  sometimes  even  producing  a  bristling  of  the 
hair  at  the  excited  spots.  Anyone  who  will  study  the 
subject  in  this  way  can  get  tlie  same  evid(»nce  when  he 
knows  the  localities  if  he  has  sufticient  excitability  in  the 
brain.*  A  careful  studv  of  these  local  sensations  would 
long  ago  have  revealed  the  essc^ntials  of  c(*r(*bral  science. 

7.  The  crowning  demonstration,  which  is  mathematical, 
is  to  me  as  impressive  as  any.  It  is  the  demonstration 
which  I  give  to  my  students,  that  every  human  faculty  and 
every  organ  of  the  brain  act  in  accordance  with  a  certain 

•A  letter  just  received  relates  the  writer's  intense  local  sensations  at  the  orpans 
affected,  even  more  intense  than  my  own ;  and  while  writinp:  this  essay  I  was  surprised 
to  find  that  a  vivid  conception  of  an  unpleasant  condition  produced  a  distinct  sensa^ 
tion  over  the  brain  spot  affected.  These  sensations  always  come  unexpectedly.  1 
have  often  found  them  in  others. 
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mathematical  line  of  direction  coinciding  with  the  fibred 
of  the  organs,  which  I  call  the  pathognomic  line;  and  that 
the  same  mathematical  law  rules  all  the  functions  of  the 
body  and  all  voluntary  or  spontaneous  movements  of  the 
limbs,  the  trunk  and  the  features,  and  the  course  of  every 
drop  of  blood.  The  law  is  recognized  and  understood  as  true 
whenever  it  is  distinctly  presented.  It  is  a  basic  law  of 
hygiene,  expression,  art  and  oratory,  of  which  Delsarte  had 
an  incomplete  empirical  concei)tion  in  his  theories.  The 
law  is  not  confinc^d^to  man ;  it  is  a  laze  of  the  universe. 

Though  unable  to  make  the  psychometric  exi)eriments 
myself  with  any  sjitisfactory  facility,  I  have  gained  a  more 
positive  conviction  of  fun<tions  from  my  own  experiments 
in  applying  my  fingers  to  stimulate  any  locati<m  in  the 
impressible.  1  cannot  do  this  many  minutes  without  feel- 
ing the  rellex  intiuence  on  myself  from  the  j)oint  that  is 
touched.  In  some  rare  cases  it  has  conu*  with  electric 
quickness.  I  often  convinced  stubborn  sceptics  by  disagree- 
able experiments  on  themselves,  but  the  undesirable  effects 
on  m3'self  compelled  its  discontinuance. 

In  the  half  century  since  these  discoveries  I  have  had 
very  little  interest  in  proi)agandism  after  the  first  four 
years,  for  demonstrations  seemed  to  i)roduce  no  diffusive 
effect  beyond  tluMr  imnu^diate  presence.  They  fell  into  the 
public  mind  as  a  meteorite  falls  in  a  bog.  The  whole 
interwoven  construction  of  current  opinions,  scientific 
dogmas,  fashions,  fads  and  so-called  j)hilosophies  and 
theologies,  welded  together  by  s(*lfishness  and  moral 
cowardice,  made  an  impenetrable  mass,  the  whole  of  which 
would  need  to  be  removed  to  make  room  for  the  truth  that 
might  consign  it  to  oblivion,  for  there  are  few  of  the  domi- 
nant opinions  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  future  cen- 
turies will  accept.  My  quiet  j)roceedings  and  demonstra- 
tions were  not  the  methods  bv  which  tli(^  cluuiatan  stirs 
an  excitement.  \o  souls  aflame  with  the  lov(*  of  divine 
wisdom  and  eager  for  exploration  were  visibh^ — only  a  fi^w 
manly  friends.  Pope's  famous  couplet  ending  "All  f(*ar, 
non(»  aid  vou  and  few  undtM'stand"  c(mtinued  to  \w  true, 
and  the  pmM  Bryant  (juoted  it  to  me,  but  did  notliing  more, 
for  he  was  controlled  by  politic  fri(»nds.  The  idea  of  ex])lor- 
ing  the  desolation  in  the  Arctic  zone  excited  a  thousand 
times  the  interest  of  the  thought  of  exploring  divine  wis- 
dom; and  in  sober  truth,  tcm  million  times  more  interest  was 
excited  by  the  exj)loits  of  a  noted  drunkard  ])ugilist,  whom 
city  authorities  honored,  and  who  would  not  condescend  to 
go  to  Congress  because  it  did  not  pay  as  well  as  pugilism. 
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Let  me  add  that  it  is  with  grim  satisfaction  I  know  that, 
as  an  octogenarian,  it  cannot  be  many  years  before  I  shall 
be  transferred  from  the  sphere  of  terrene  barbarism  to  the 
only  realm  of  civilization  (with  which  mortals  have  so  little 
intercourse). 

These  doctrines  have  been  taught  to  many  pupils  who 
have  repeated  the  demonstrations  by  experiment.  The 
subject  was  mastered  by  the  late  Professor  Gatchell,  who 
had  no  intellectual  superior  in  the  homoiopathic  ranks,  who 
lectured  on  the  subject^and  who  often  repeated  my  experi- 
ments and  felt  their  truth  in  his  own  person.  He  carried 
one  of  my  experiments,  antagonizing  the  vital  force,  further 
than  1  ever  dared,  until  the  subject  became  pulseless. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-43  at  New  York,  a  committee  of 
investigation  (appointed  by  a  public  meeting),  of  which 
W.  C.  Bryant,  the  editor  and  poet,  was  the  chairman,  after 
witnessing  my  experiments,  made  a  report  occupying  more 
than  a  page  of  the  Evening  Post,  declaring  that  my  doctrines 
had  "a  rational  experimental  foundation,  and  the  subject 
opens  a  field  of  investigation  second  to  no  other  in  immedi- 
ate interest  and  in  the  promise  of  important  future  results 
to  science  and  humanity."  The  Democratic  Reznew,  a  leading 
magazine  at  that  time,  conducted  by  one  of  the  committee, 
said  (as  already  mentioned)  in  referenc^e  to  this  investiga- 
tion, "To  Dr.  Buchanan  is  due  the  distinguished  honor  of 
being  the  first  individual  to  excite  the  organs  of  the  brain 
by  agencies  applied  externally  directly  over  them,  before 
which  the  discoveries  of  Gall,  Spurzheim  or  Sir  Charles 
Bell — men  who  have  justly  been  regarded  as  benefactors 
of  their  race — dwindle  into  comparative  insignificance." 
Such  was  the  language  of  candid  and  learned  gentlemen, 
one  of  whom  (Dr.  Forry)  was  a  well-known  medical  author, 
and  founder  of  a  medical  magazine  w  hich  is  still  published. 

Such  endorsements  in  various  language  but  equally  de- 
cisive, and  some  extremely  eulogistic,  have  been  given 
bv  everv  one  of  ten  committees  of  investigation.  The  most 
extensive  was  a  three-column  report  by  the  faculty  of  the 
Indiana  University  in  1843.  In  the  committee  of  physi- 
cians at  Boston  my  experiments  were  made  on  one  of 
the  committee,  Dr.  Lane  (an  author),  in  which,  in  addition 
to  the  psychic  effects,  I  demonstrated  the  control  of  the 
brain  over  the  pulse,  showing  the  ability  to  produce  any 
re(j[uired  condition  of  it — all  of  which  was  published  by  the 
committee. 

Thinking  no  further  public  demonstrations  necessary,  and 
seeing  that  they  produced  no  practical  results,  inspiring 
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no  aiiibitioii  to  cultivate  a  new  and  limitless  philosophy, 
1  devoted  myself  to  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  medical 
college  at  ( Mncinnati  in  which  my  doctrines  and  discoveries 
were  taught  and  were  proclaimed  as  the  philosophy  of  the 
college  (the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute),  the  success  of  which 
during  the  ten  years  of  my  connection  w  ith  it  was  remarka- 
ble— surpassing  in  attendance  the  combined  classes  of  the 
three  other  medical  colleges — and  its  systeui  of  practice 
(in  which  my  therapeutics  was  not  then  incorporated)  is  now- 
followed  by  at  least  ten  thousand  plysicians. 

I  might  beg  pardon  for  this  somewhat  perstmal  digression, 
but  it  is  necessary  in  presenting  a  novel  scientific  i)hilo8ophy 
which  implies  a  total  revolution,  and  consigns  the  domi- 
nant opinions  (but  not  science)  of  the  century  to  oblivion, 
to  show  that  it  is  not  an  untested  theory  nor  a  private,  un- 
published and  untested  set  of  experiments,  but  a  thorough, 
investigation  of  natur(\  with  results  never  denied  by  any 
whoarjp  acquainted  with  the  investigation,  but  only  by  those 
who  are  unwilling  to  hnirn,  lik(»  Horky,  the  *^principal 
professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua,'^  who  in  the  time  of  Gal- 
ileo refused  to  look  through  his  telescope  and  learn  the 
truth.  In  my  experience  of  colleges  1  have  found  that  with 
rare  exceptions  Ilorkyism  is  the  pn^dominant  spirit.  It 
may  not  be  politic  to  say  so,  but  I  can  alford  to  tell  the  truth. 
No  one  had  a  fair(»r  prospect  of  success  in  a  college  career 
than  myself  in  1S41,  when  duty  recjuinMl  me  to  surrender 
such  ambitions  and  enter  the  solitary  and  hazardous  path 
of  the  reformer. 

The  word  anthropology  conv(\vs  but  a  f(»ebl(»  hint  to  the 
reader  of  the  magnitude  and  im])ortance  of  a  new  science, 
foreign  to  the  sphere  of  thouglit  in  this  century,  but  really 
the  largest  realm  of  science  known  to  man,  though  foreign 
to  the  imaginati(m  of  philosophers  heretofore,  except  to 
Scotland's  profoundest  thinker,  David  Hume,  who  ex- 
pressed his  estimate  of  it  almost  as  if  he  had  foreseen  its 
develo])ment  and  supremacy.  It  is  tlie  grt^atest  science 
(though  not  the  only  one)  born  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
divine  element  in  man,  which  masters  the  universe — the 
long-buried  talent  of  the  unfaithful — for  history  is  a  record 
of  man's  infidelity  to  (lod  and  to  himself.  It  does  not  ad- 
mit  of  condensation  into  a  magazin(»,  but  I  ho])e  to  make 
it  a  pleasure  to  the  enlightened  in  the  work  now  preparing 
entitled  ^*The  New  World  of  ScicMice." 

Anthropology  reveals  on  the  internal  face  of  the  lobe 
and  in  its  most  exterior  convolution,  the  location  of  the 
faculties   of   which   I   have   spoken,    which    transcend   all 
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collegiate  conceptions  of  the  human  mind — which  read  physi- 
ology, read  disease,  read  character,  read  nature  in  all 
departments  as  an  open  volume,  and  taking  up  any  emana- 
tion of  human  intelligence,  understand  and  judge  it  at 
once. 

It  was  in  1842  that  I  found  a  psychometer  with  whom  I  had 
been  surveying  the  brain  who  could  take  up  my  letters  and 
describe  their  authors  as  freely  and  correctly  as  if  personally 
acquainted  with  them — any  fragment  of  writing  being 
sufficient.  This  fact  has  become  widely  known  in  civilized 
countries  to  the  intelligent,  although  the  slaves  of  authority, 
habit  and  fashion  may  still  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  may  as 
usual  continue  so  until  it  is  forced  upon  them.  There 
are  many  in  high  position  in  whom  the  mention  of  a  revo- 
lutionary truth  excites  the  same  feeling  as  a  mention  of 
smallpox — a  desire  to  get  away  from  it  and  to  have  it 
quarantined;  but  I  will  mention  no  names,  only  the  sorrow- 
ful fact  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  is  a  large 
class  of  this  character,  the  discovery  of  which  was  a  great 
enlargement  of  my  practical  knowledge  of  mankind. 

The  discovery  of  such  a  capacity  as  mentioned,  made 
necessary  the  coining  of  a  new  word  to  cover  the  apparently 
limitless  capacities  of  the  mind  existing  in  millions,  and  the 
word  psycJwmctry  was  adopted,  signifying  etymologically 
soul -measuring — measuring  the  souls  of  others  and  meas- 
uring all  things  by  our  own  soul.  But  this  word  refers  only 
to  the  process  or  metliod,  not  expressing  the  science  or  phil- 
osophy evolved,  which  I  was  too  cautious  or  modest  to 
name  by  a  word  of  commensurate  dignity,  as  my  personality 
was  too  closely  associated  with  the  subject. 

The  boundless  realm  into  which  psycJwmctry  leads  us  is 
justly  called  fhcosophy*  The  pronunciation  upon  persons 
from  their  manuscript  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  de- 
pendent upon  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  person  imparted 
to  the  paper;  but  no  such  influence  is  really  necessary  though 
it  d6es  exist,  and  a  misleading  inagnetic  influence  may  be 
imparted  to  the  paper  by  those  who  have  handled  it  or  by 
things  with  which  it  has  been  in  contact.  Nevertheless  a 
photograph  or  engraving  leads  to  the  same  description,  and 
even  a  simple  name  is  sufficient  for  those  of  superior 
endowments. 

The  late  Mrs.  C.  H.  Buchanan,  when  I  placed  ill  her  hands, 
unseen,  merely  the  name  of  Homer  or  Demosthenes  or  any 

♦  This  noble  word  cannot  be  def^racled  or  lose  its  true  meaning:  by  the  persistent 
attempt  to  make  it  a  mere  trade-mark  for  the  exploded  inventions  of  Blavatsky, 
which  had  not  a  sinprle  element  of  theosophy  to  give  dignity  to  their  flcttons,  plagia- 
risms and  grotesque  fancies. 
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ancient  or  modern  person,  gave  a  faithful  description  as 
prompt  and  reliable  as  if  of  something  recent  and  familiar. 
The  thing  that  we  use  is  merely  an  index  to  lead  the  mind 
to  the  subject  to  be  investigated,  and  hence  it  is  clear  that 
the  mind  of  the  psychoraeter  is  an  independent  emancipated 
intelligence  which  ranges  through  the  universe  as  far  as 
man*s  fragment  of  divine  omnipresence  permits,  to  bring 
back  what  is  wanted.  She  would  describe  the  scenes  con- 
nected with  El  Mahdi  in  Egypt  or  the  warfare  at  Alexan- 
dria, or  of  the  French  at  Foochow,  or  the  unknown  regions 
in  the  Arctic  circle.  The  report  bore  no  relation  to  my  own 
knowledge  or  ignorance  of  the  subject,  and  might  contradict 
or  agree  with  my  opinions,  if  I  had  any.  She  would 
commonly  sit  at  her  desk,  and  without  my  knowledge 
answer  letters  and  excite  the  wonder  of  correspondents, 
even  as  far  off  as  the  antipodes.  When  she  placed  her  hand 
upon  a  volume  without  seeing  it,  her  estimate  of  it  would 
be  as  correct  as  that  of  a  judicious  reviewer. 

Intelligent  readers,  keeping  up  with  human  progress, 
know  that  descriptions  have  often  been  given  of  distant 
scenes  and  called  clairvoyance,  which  they  suppose  to  be 
something  abnormal  or  dependent  on  mesmeric  preparation, 
which  with  some  is  necessarv. 

The  psychometric  faculty  has  an  omniscient  range.  The 
lowest  portion  of  the  cerebral  organ  has  merely  physical 
perceptions,  but  the  higher  portion  realizes  character,  con- 
ditions, history,  and  all  that  can  be  known  of  the  past,  reach- 
ing on  into  the  unknown ;  how  far  it  can  go  we  shall  ascer- 
tain by  future  researches.  I  believe  it  may  reach  back 
beyond  all  geological  knowledge  to  the  earth's  fiery  mass, 
and  down  along  the  ages  of  the  tedious  evolution  of  the 
vegetable  and  annnal  kingdoms. 

It  was  in  vain  that  I  announced  this  limitless  power  and 
gave  such  illustrations  as  were  convenient.  **The  dull  cold 
ear  of  death"  was  not  more  unresponsive  than  our  stagnant 
colleges.  But  a  scientific  genius  came  forward  and  stood 
by  my  side,  giving  the  ample  demonstrations  that  were 
needed.  Professor  Denton,  the  able  geologist  and  eloquent 
lecturer,  who  defeated  President  Garfield  long  ago  in  public 
debate,  applied  psychometry  to  geology  and  paleon- 
tology with  the  startling  results  which  he  recorded  in  his 
three- volume  work  entitled  "The  Soul  of  Things,"  to  which 
I  have  pleasure  in  referring  the  reader.  But  alas!  in  the 
midst  of  his  great  labors  he  laid  down  his  life,  while  in 
scientific  exploration  of  an  East  Indian  island  (New  Guinea), 
near  the  equator,  twelve  years  ago.    Sad  beyond  expression 
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is  the  terrible  sweep  of  death,  when  it  cuts  down  the  world's 
benefactors  in  the  midst  of  their  unselfish  service!  His 
discoveries  in  Egypt  are  lost  to  the  world.  But  our  tears 
fall  in  vain!  Yet  truth  does  not  perish  when  its  champions 
die.  What  Denton  recorded  will  hereafter  (when  the  world 
is  slightly  civilized)  be  Illustrated  by  thousands,  for  all  his- 
tory is  an  open  book  to  the  true  psychometric  telescope, 
which  dispels  the  myths  and  traditions  of  superstition. 
Denton  and  the  writer  in  acting  as  Herbert  Spencer  advises, 
uttering  fearlessly  the  highest  truth  that  we  perceive,  have 
portrayed  a  realm  of  science  which  Spencer  could  not  see, 
but  which  is  already  becoming  visible  to  millions. 

When  directed  to  an  individual  the  psychometric  power 
traces  his  career  in  life  and,  if  it  is  finished,  follows  him  as 
a  disembodied  spirit  in  the  higher  world,  describing  his 
post-mortem  condition  and  the  manner  in  which  he  looks 
upon  his  past  life,  and  the  sentiments  he  would  express 
if  he  could  speak. 

Does,  then,  this  divine  gift  to  man  open  to  his  ready 
exploration  all  volumes  of  the  divine  wisdom  displayed  on 
earth  or  in  heaven?  Most  surely  it  does,  and  wisdom  thus 
given  and  received  is  truly  theosophy — divine  wisdom.  To 
man  can  be  revealed  without  the  aid  of  literary  dictation 
from  the  past,  all  the  processes  of  soul  life  and  physical  life 
in  the  body,  and  all  the  grades  of  ascended  life  in  the  higher 
worlds;  all  the  mysterious  conditions  of  disease;  all  the 
immeasurable  resources  of  nature  for  the  restoration  of 
health,  which  he  has  so  sadly  misunderstood  and  abused 
that  man}'  have  lost  faith  in  their  real  value;  all  the  world's 
geological  ages,  and  its  present  strata  deep  in  the  ground 
unseen;  all  the  qualities  and  nature  of  that  imperfectly 
developed  life  in  the  animal  kinij^dom,  which  man  tortures 
and  destroj'S;  all  the  rectifications  of  biography  that  he 
cares  to  seek;  and  the  history  of  the  religions  in  which 
the  ancient  ignorance  of  mankind  has  been  fossilized — as 
few  have  ever  known  that  religion,  if  true,  is  by  its  very 
nature  ever  progressive,  and  was  so  intended  to  be  by 
Christ. 

Nor  is  this  divine  faculty,  the  God  in  humanity,  confined 
in  its  scope  to  man  and  his  proximate  sciences.  The  planet- 
ary family,  warmed  around  one  solar  fire,  is  not  beyond 
its  scope,  and  nothing  shall  be  hidden  from  the  adult  race 
of  man,  though  much  has  been  invisible  during  his  long 
infancy,  not  yet  ended. 

Finally,  my  labors  of  sixty  years  have  been  entirely  for 
useful  results — to  create  a  true  therapeutics  for  healing 
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body  and  mind,  a  philosophy  that  solves  all  the  great 
problems  now  under  discussion  in  which  men  are  slowly, 
very  slowly,  approaching  truths  which  I  have  long  enjoyed; 
to  give  the  law  of  progress,  and  the  religion  scientifically 
true,  which  in  antiquity  was  fully  realized  by  Jesus  Christ 
alone,  whom  His  professed  followers  have  not  understood, 
but  whom  tJwosophy  reveals  as  He  was  and  is.  Yes,  theoso- 
phy  will  reveal  to  the  church  the  Jesus  Christ  who  has  been 
blindly  worshipped,  and  in  whose  sacred  name  so  many 
crimes  have  b(»en  perpetrated,  and  when  that  complete 
revelation  shall  have  been  accepted,  as  it  finally  must  be, 
the  entire  world  of  humanity  will  be  uplifted  toward 
heaven,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  war.  And  all  these 
things  shall  be  demonstrated  before  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


THE  BOND  AND  THE  DOLLAR. 


BY   JOHN   CLARK   RIDPATH,  LL.  D. 


II.    How  THE  Monster  Became  King. 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  March,  18G9,  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  made  its  first  league  and  covenant  with 
the  fundholding  interests  against  the  people.  By  the  terms 
of  that  league  the  millionaire  who  had  given  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  a  bond  of  the  same  denomination 
should  receive  back,  true  enough,  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  but  should  receive  it  in  units  of  another  kind  worth 
about  two  for  one.* 

From  that  day,  distant  from  the  present  by  more  than 
twenty-six  years,  there  has  been  no  deviation  or  shadow  of 
turning  on  the  part  of  intrenched  intrigue  to  carry  out  the 
compact.  Year  by  year  the  bolts  and  bars  have  been  driven 
ever  further  and  deeper  with  blow  on  blow  of  the  sledge 
of  the  money  power,  until  the  national  fraud  has  been  glori- 
fied under  the  name  of  honor,  and  the  wholesome  truth 
nailed  in  the  cofllin  of  contempt.  Each  succeeding  adminis- 
tration has  been  even  as  its  predecessor,  but  more  so  in 
its  devotion  to  the  bondholding  interest  at  the  expense  of 
all  besides. 

Having  secured  the  declaration  of  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt  in  a  currencv  different  from  the  currency 
of  the  contract,  the  next  stop  was  that  of  lengthening  and 
perpetuating  the  bonds.  If  the  bonds,  now  payable  in  coin, 
were  good  for  ten  years  or  twenty  years,  then  they  would 
be  better  for  thirty  years  or  forty  years  to  run.  Nor  will 
the  government  now  be  so  eager  to  pay  when  payment  in 
coin  is  impossible.  The  people  can  now  be  made  to  believe, 
what  is  true,  that  the  government  cannot  for  the  present 
pay  our  bonds.  They  must  therefore  be  extended.  Great 
financiers  will  they  be  who  can  sell  us  a  five-percent  bond 
with  an  extension  of  ten  years,  and  take  up  a  six-per-cent 

*  The  fact  that  the  interest  on  the  flve-twentv  bonds  was  by  specification  payable  In 
coin  shows  conclusively  that  the  body  of  the  bond  was  payable  in  the  lawful  money 
of  the  country.  Else  why  the  spo'^ification  as  to  how  the  interest  should  be  paid?  If 
the  body  of  the  bond  were  payable  in  coin,  it  had  been  the  sublimated  absurdity  of 
the  century  to  specify  that  the  co'ipons  should  be  paid  in  coin  also!  Whatkinilof 
bond  would  that  have  been  the  principal  of  which  was  payable  in  coin  and  the  cou- 
pons in  legal  tender? 
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bond  which  is  falling  due.  That  is  the  process  of  refund- 
ing in  a  nutshell,  and  that  requires  the  gigantic  intellect  of 
some  great  secretary  to  do  it  We,  the  beneficiaries,  may 
hold  out  to  him  the  impossible  prospect  of  being  president — 
if  he  will  do  the  work  well ! 

The  history  of  the  various  refunding  operations  by  which 
the  short  high-rate  bonds  of  the  government  sold  during  the 
war  period  were  translated  into  long  lower-rate  bonds  is 
but  the  record  of  a  scheme  which  was  contrived  by  the 
bondholders  themselves,  ratified  by  an  undiscerning  Con- 
gress, and  carried  into  execution  by  the  treasury  depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,  with  the  ulterior  design  of  pre- 
venting pa^'ment  by  lengthening  the  time  to  run,  and  with 
the  still  further  hope  of  making  a  perpetual  interest-bearing 
fund  in  the  European  manner. 

The  first  measure  passed  by  Congress  with  this  intent 
was  the  act  of  July  14,  1870,  entitled  "An  Act  to  Authorize 
the  Refunding  of  the  National  Debt."  This  act  reaffirmed 
the  proposition  that  all  the  bonds  of  the  United  States  were 
redeemable,  both  principal  and  interest,  in  coin,  and  author- 
ized the  secretarv  of  the  treasurv,  as  such  bonds,  series 
after  series,  should  fall  due — that  is,  reach  the  date  at 
which  the  government  had  the  option  of  rede<miing  them — 
to  prepare  and  sell  new  bonds,  extending  the  time  to  run 
and  lowering  the  nominal  rate  of  interest.  Under  this  act 
the  process  of  refunding  was  carried  on  by  those  interested 
in  it  as  actively  and  earnestly  as  though  it  were  a  manu- 
facturing industry,  until  all  the  bonds  were  extended  and 
most  were  made  as  long  as  the  current  lives  of  men.  Then 
the  work  abated,  partly  because  of  the  weakness  of  all 
posthumous  inducements,  and  partly  because  by  this  time 
certain  symptoms  of  alarm  and  jealousy  were  noted  among 
the  people.* 

*  As  much  as  two  years  before  the  passa^  of  the  Refund ine  Act,  the  people  had 
bef^n  to  show  si^ns  of  distrust  at  the  manceuTres  of  the  fundholdinfr  classes.  The 
popular  suspicion  was  shown  in  the  declarations  of  the  political  platforms  of  both 
parties,  in  1868,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  sentiment  of  the  people, 
always  true,  even  when  overborne  by  their  masters,  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  or 
the  honest  payment  of  the  flve-twenty  bonds;  that  is,  in  favor  of  paying  them  in  the 
Maine  cttrreney  with  which  thev  were  purchased.  That  currency  had  already  appreci- 
ated in  its  purchasing  power  anout  thirty  per  cent.  In  the  central  United  States  the 
Republican  platforms  in  the  year  just  named  were  generally  unequivocal  in  endorse- 
ment of  the  proposition  to  pay  the  flve-twenties  in  the  legal-tender  money  of  the 
country.    In  tne  writer's  own  state,  in  that  year,  the  platform  was  as  follows :  "  The 

Imblio  debt  made  necessary  by  the  Rebellion  should  be  honestly  paid ;  and  all  bonds 
ssued  therefor  should  be  paid  in  legal  tenders,  commonly  called  greenbacks,  except 
where,  by  their  express  terms,  they  provide  otherwise."  *  On  this  platform  Senator 
Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  great  fame  and  equal  honesty,  carried  the  state  by  a  heavy  ma< 
lority  for  himself  ana  General  Grant.  Within  six 'months  from  that  time,  however, 
he  yielded  or  was  conquered— snd  in  yielding  lost  the  ambition  of  his  life.  The 
titanic  knees  of  that  great  and  resolute  man,  little  acquainted  with  the  common  use 
of  pregnant  hinges,  were  broken,  not,  as  the  people  supposed,  by  paralysis,  but  by  the 
bludgeon  of  the  money  power  I 
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The  bonds  had  now  become  the  most  profitable  of  all  in- 
vestments. Of  all  the  forms  of  property  they  were  the 
most  exempt  from  hazard,  most  convenient,  and  most 
strongly  fortified  by  law.  They  offered  themselves,  how- 
ever, only  to  the  surplus  accumulations  of  capital.  The 
man  of  moderate  means  must  needs  employ  his  whole  re- 
sources in  the  business  to  which  he  devotes  his  energies. 
When  capital  accumulates  in  large  amounts  and  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  national  bond  in  which  it  may  ensconce 
Itself  and  begin  to  grow,  such  capital  must  of  necessity 
offer  itself  for  the  promotion  of  legitimate  productive,  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  enterprises.  It  must  under  such 
conditions  do  something  useful  for  mankind;  but  where  the 
bond  exists,  surplus  capital  takes  the  form  of  the  bond  by 
preference  of  all  other  enterprises,  and  to  that  extent  all 
other  enterprises  languish  and  wealien  for  their  wonted 
stimulus. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  decade  thus  much  had  been 
accomplished:  The  fundholding  interest  had  confirmed 
itself  to  the  extent  of  getting  a  long  bond  for  a  short  one, 
with  the  guaranty  of  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest 
in  coin.  The  next  point  attained  by  the  bondholding 
power — for  it  had  now  become  a  power — can  hardly  be 
touched  upon  with  equanimity.  The  coin  of  the  United 
States  existed  in  two  kinds,  silver  and  gold.  Should  the 
government  ever  again  reach  the  basis  of  specie  payments, 
the  debtor  would  have  the  option  of  paying  in  the  one  coin 
or  the  other,  according  to  his  convenience  and  the  plentiful- 
ness  of  the  given  kind.  This  option  constitutes  the  essen- 
tial element  of  bimetallism.  That  it  could  be  taken 
away  from  the  debtor  seems  in  the  retrospect  a  thing 
80  monstrous  as  to  be  incredible.  It  was  a  valuable  option 
which  the  debtor  in  the  United  States  had  held  unchal- 
lenged from  the  foundation  of  the  government.  No  credi- 
tor had  ever  tried  to  take  it  from  him.  It  had  never 
been  denied  by  any.  It  had  always  been  cheerfully  con- 
ceded down  to  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  when  an  unfore- 
seen condition  removed  all  coin  and  put  the  country,  as 
we  have  seen,  on  the  basis  of  a  legal-tender  of  paper. 

Now  that  coin  was  again  in  'sight,  or  was  supposed  to  be 
coming  in  sight;  now  that  the  government  had  declared 
its  purpose  to  pay  the  national  debt  in  coin,  though  that 
debt  had  been  contracted  on  a  basis  of  paper,  it  might 
reasonably  have  been  supposed  that  the  bondholding  in- 
terest would  be  contented  with  that  enormous  concession, 
and  being  thus  glutted  to  repletion,  would  seek  no  further 
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extortion  from  the  American  people.  But  on  the  contrary 
the  monstrous  scheme  was  conceived  of  destroying  the 
option  of  the  debtor  to  pay  in  silver,  by  destroying  the 
coin  unit  of  that  metal,  thus  reducing  the  debtor — all 
debtors,  including  the  government  of  the  United  States — 
to  the  necessity  of  paying  in  gold  only.  The  scheme  was 
not  only  conceived,  but  was  contemplated  with  equanimity, 
not  indeed  by  the  people,  but  by  those  whose  interests 
were  so  profoundly  concerned.  In  the  last  session  of  the 
Forty-second  Congress,  the  question  was  insinuated  into 
legislation,  but  was  housed  from  the  public  with  a  skill 
worthy  of  the  noblest  cause.  It  was  already  the  plan  of  the 
conspirators  to  have  an  act  passed  by  Congress  as  soon  as 
possible  declaring  a  date  at  which  specie  payments  should 
be  resumed  in  the  United  States.  But  preliminary  to  such 
declaration  and  as  an  antecedent  thereof  it  was  seen  to  be 
advantageous  to  tamper  the  coin  dollar  in  which  payment 
was  to  be  resumed. 

For  the  time  being  and  for  some  years  to  come — so  ran 
the  bondholders'  dream  in  1873 — the  gov(n*nment  and  peo- 
ple alike  must  continue  to  prosecute  their  business  on  th(» 
basis  of  the  paper  legal-tender;  but  in  tlie  future,  as  we  the 
financiers  clearly  perceive,  another  dollar,  that  is,  a  metallic 
dollar,  is  to  be  substituted  for  this  legal  tender  of  paper;  and 
it  is  to  our  interest  to  have  that  otln^r  dollar  as  valuabh* 
as  possible.  We  will  not  onl}'  go  to  the  length  of  substi 
tuting  a  metallic  dollar  still  worth  a  premium  of  from  thirty 
to  fifty  per  cent  for  the  current  dollar  of  the  countrj^  but 
we  will  go  further  than  that,  and  tamper  with  the  metallic 
dollar  itself,  so  that  that  also  may  ultimately,  in  some 
twenty  years,  be  worth  two  for  one!  We  will  take  away, 
if  we  can,  by  some  process,  the  optional  dollar  now  consti- 
tutional for  eighty-one  years  in  the  United  States,  and  will 
place  in  its  stead  a  dollar  in  one  metal  only — a  metal  that 
we  know,  from  its  scarcity  and  from  our  ability  to  corner 
it  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  must  rapidly,  under  such 
conditions,  appreciate  in  its  purchasing  power,  all  the  time 
hiding  its  own  fallacy,  while  at  the  same  time  the  discarded 
metal,  being  disparaged  and  abolished,  must  lose  its  qual- 
ity as  primary  money  and  be  driven  gradually  into  the  re- 
lation of  subsidiary  coin  and  mere  merchandise. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  describe  the  profundity  and 
criminality  of  this  scheme.  It  was  carried  into  effect  by 
the  Act  of  Feb.  18, 1873.  It  was  done  by  a  turn  of  Shylock's 
wrist,  so  adroit,  and  one  might  say  devilish,  as  to  be  in- 
describable in  the  phraseology  of  this  world.    It  was  an 
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act  on  which  no  king  of  the  seventeenth  century  would 
have  ventured  without  incurring  the  risk  of  revolution.  It 
was  an  act  which,  instead  of  being  misrepresented  by  those 
who  have  found  it  out  and  nailed  it  to  the  gibbet  of  public 
contempt,  has  never  been  adequately  denounced.  It  Wjas 
an  act  which  has  positively  blackened  the  honor  of  the 
American  republic.  It  was  an  act  which  though  subse- 
quently defended,  even  to  the  present  day,  by  all  the  pur- 
chased ability  of  the  world,  is  nevertheless  condemned  by 
the  conscience  and  common  sense  of  mankind  as  the  most 
coldblooded,  unjust,  uncalled-for,  unmitigated  and  damna- 
ble outrage  ever  done  in  this  century  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  a  great  people! 

The  Act  of  1873  abolished  the  standard  unit  of  money 
and  account  in  the  United  States.  Until  that  time  all  other 
coins  in  use  under  our  constitution  and  statute  had  been 
made  to  do  obeisance  to  the  silver  dollar  as  the  unit  of 
money  and  account.  That  dollar  had  never  been  altered 
by  the  fraction  of  one  grain  in  the  quantity  of  pure  metal 
composing  it  from  the  time  when  it  was  ordained  in  1792 
to  the  time  when  it  was  abolished  from  the  list  of  coins 
to  be  henceforth  struck  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States. 
Every  other  coin  whether  of  gold  or  silver  had  been  altered 
and  altered  again;  the  silver  unit  never.  To  that  unit 
all  the  rest,  both  gold  and  silver,  had  from  the  first  been 
conformed.*     The  eagle  of  the  original  statute  and  of  all 

♦In  the  recently  published  book  called  '«  A  Coin  Catechism,"  by  J.  K  Upton,  three 
times  assistant  secretary  of  the  treasnrv  and  financial  statistician  of  the  Eleventh 
Census,  the  following  remarkable  interpretation  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  April  2,  IT'.nJ,  is 

given:  '♦  The  first  Congress  of  the  United  States  provided  for  the  coinage  or 'silver 
ollars,  or  units,  each  to  be  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar  as  the  same  is  now 
current,  and  to  contain  371.25  grains  of  pure  silver,'  and  f  racti<»nal  pieces  of  the  same 
fineness  and  proportional  weight,  and  gofd  jderrs  to  contain  24.75  (rrnhis  of  pure  gold 
to  a  dollar"  etc.  The  last  clause  of  this  is  so  cunningly  false  as  to  be  amusing.  It  is 
a  logical  and  literary  curiosity  that  ought  to  be  remanded  to  the  text-books  as  the 
finest  existing  example  of  sophism.  Why  did  not  the  author  go  on  with  his  quotation 
from  the  statute  of  1792  and  give  the  clause  relative  to  the  coinage  of  gold?  lie  knew 
that  to  do  so  would  be  ruinous  to  the  special  plea  which  he  was  making.  The  first 
Congress  of  the  United  States  did  not  provide  for  any  such  coinage  of  gold  as  that  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Upton.  Mr.  Upton  either  knows  it  or  else  he  does  not  know  It.  The 
"gold  pieces"  to  which  he  refers  in  his  carefully  covered  expression  were  preciselyas 
given  in  the  text  above ;  namely,  an  eagle,  a  double  eagle,  a  half  eagle,  and  a  quarter 
eagle,  and  the  coins  each  and  several  are  defined  in  the  statute  as  being  of  the  value 
of  so  many  dollars,  or  units,  and  the  dollar,  or  unit,  is  defined  as  being  371.25  grains  of 
pure  silver.  The  confonniti/  of  gold  to  silver  bv  the  same  statute  at  15  to  1  made  the 
gold  coins  to  be  multi|)1esof  24  75  grains  of  gobi  —a  proportion  which  was  afterwards 
twice  altered  to  preserve  the  conformity.  This  simplv  showed  the  amount  of  gold 
which  at  the  time  should  be,  7joA  a  dollar,  but  of  the  value  of  a  dollar.  Senator  Sher- 
man says  in  a  published  note  relative  to  Upton's  book :  "  His  statements  on  financial 
matters  mrr.v  ?>c  implidfh/  relief.  onV  Of  course!  As  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Upton's 
whole  book  is  perva(led  with  the  same  species  of  false  interpretation  shown  in  the 

S notation  given  in  this  note.  Ex  viw  exemplo  disre  omnia.  And  as  to  false  quota- 
ons,  the  Centuni  Dfrfionan/,  making  a  pretence  of  citing  the  statute  (see  under  the 
word  ••  dollar"),  lias  this:  "That  law  [Act  of  April  2, 17in.'l  provided  for  the  coinage  of 
*  dollars  or  units,  each  to  be  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish  milled  dollar,'  as  that  coin  was 
then  current,  and  to  contain  371 J  grains  of  pure  silver,"  etc.  This  quotation  curiously 
omits  the  word  "  silver"  before  ••  dollars  or  units,"  and  yet  In  that  omitted  word  lies 
the  whole  controversy  I  It  is  not  good  usage  in  making  a  quotation  to  leave  out  the 
principal  thing ! 
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subsequent  statutes  was  not  made  to  be  ten  dollars,  but 
to  be  of  the  value  of  ten  dollars.  The  half  eagle  was  not 
made  to  be  five  dollars,  but  to  be  of  the  value  of  five  dollars. 
The  quarter*  eagle  was  of  the  value  of  two  and  a-half  dollars, 
and  the  double  eagle  was  of  the  value  of  twenty  dollars. 
Even  the  gold  dollar  of  1849,  mirabile  dictu!  was  not  a  dol- 
lar, but  was  made  to  be  of  the  value  of  a  dollar!  The  sub- 
sidiary coins  were  all  fractions  of  the  dollar,  and  the  dollar 
was  of  silver  onlv. 

Not  a  single  dictionary  or  cyclopaedia  in  the  English 
language  Ix^fore  the  year  1S78  ever  defined  dollar  in  any 
terms  other  than  of  silver.  In  that  year  the  administrators 
of  the  estate  of  Noah  \V(»l)ster,  deceased,  cut  the  plates  of 
our  standard  lexicon  and  inserted  a  ne^v  definition  that  had 
become  necessary  in  order  to  make  the  bond  intrigue,  in 
Congress  and  out  of  it,  consist! 

True  it  is  that  by  the  statute  of  1792  the  dollar  was 
made  to  exist  in  the  gold  coin  also;  but  that  dollar  was 
a  dollar  only  by  its  conformity  in  value  to  the  silver  coin 
which  was  tlu*  one  standard  unit  of  money  and  account. 
Our  metal  money  existed  in  both  kinds,  and  the  system 
was  bimetallicr  to  this  extent,  that  the  debtor  might  pay 
in  either;  but  the  unit  existed  in  silver  only.  To  abolish 
that  unit,  to  strike  it  down,  to  cancel  it,  and  to  substitute 
another  therefor  WAS  a  crime!  It  has  been  rightly  so 
branded  by  the  American  people,  and  it  will  be  so  written 
in  history,  it  makes  no  dilference  whether  it  was  done 
secretly  or  openly;  whether  in  the  day  or  in  the  night; 
whether  bv  a  committee  or  bv  the  House  in  full  debate; 
whether  Congress  understood  it  or  did  not  understand  it. 
It  was  a  crime  all  the  same  against  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  American  people;  Jiye,  against  the  American  people 
themselves  and  against  all  the  people  of  the  world;  for 
it  was  done  against  justice,  against  truth,  against  the  law 
of  both  man  and  Ood. 

Nevertheless  it  was  done.  Again  the  bondholding  inter- 
est had  ])layed  a  great  game  with  the  American  people, 
and  had  won  as  before.  The  next  event  of  the  programme 
was  already  rising  above  the  horizon.  That  was  the  formal 
declaration  of  a  date  when  the  gold  dollar,  instead  of  the 
alternative  bimetallic  dollar  of  the  American  people,  should 
begin  to  be  paid  in  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  nation. 
The  act  fixing  that  date  was  passed  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1875;  and  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  was  named  as  the  day 
when  specie  pa\Tnents  should  be  resumed  at  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States — and  if  there,  then  everywhere. 
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About  the  year  1877  the  American  people  made  a  dis- 
covery— not  a  pleasing  discovery.  They  found  that  they 
were  ginned  in  a  trap  which  had  been  set  for  them  without 
their  knowledge  four  years  previously.  The  date  for  the 
•^resumption  of  specie  payments  was  near  at  hand.  The 
means  for  such  resumption  had  to  be  provided.  The  na- 
tional treasury  could  not  resume  on  nothing,  but  must  be 
supplied  in  advance  with  the  coin  necessary  for  such  an 
enormous  transaction  and  for  keeping  up  the  work  when 
it  should  be  once  begun.  The  people  had  been  supposing 
that  both  gold  and  silver  would  be  gathered  without  dis- 
crimination for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  govern- 
ment. To  their  amazement,  they  found  that  they  had  been 
beaten  by  a  game.  Not  a  silver  dollar  was  coining  or 
could  be  legally  coined  at  the  mints  to  meet  the  coming 
emergency. 

Only  a  few  years  before,  the  enormous  treasures  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  had  been  laid  bare.  It  were  hard  to  say 
whether  there  was  greater  cause  of  amazement  or  rage 
when  the  people  found  that  the  very  resource  to  which 
Lincoln  had  pointed  in  his  last  public  utterance  as  the 
means  of  paying  the  war  debt  had  been  purposely  cut 
off!*  When  the  reason  of  this  was  inquired,  Shylock 
pointed  his  benevolent  finger  to  the  act  of  1873.  It  was 
unlawful  to  coin  silver  dollars!  The  debt  must  be  paid  in 
gold.  When  the  inquiry  was  pressed  as  to  whether  the 
silver  dollar  had  not  always  been  the  dollar  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  statute,  whether  it  had  not  been  in  par- 
ticular the  dollar  of  primary  money  when  the  bonded  debt 
was  incurred,  Shylock  shuffled  and  lied  and  made  an  affi- 
davit that  he  was  an  honest  man  I 


♦On the  afternoon  before  the  assassination,  when  Vice-President  So.hnyler  Colfax 
on  the  eve  of  departins:  for  the  West  to  examine  Into  the  conditions  and  pros- 
pects of  the  propo-^ed  Pacific  Railway,  President  Lincoln  said  to  him,  measuring  his 
words:  "  Mr.  Colfax,  I  want  you  to  take  a  message  from  me  to  the  miners  whom  von 
visit.  I  have  very  larp:e  ideas  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our  nation.  .  .  .  Now  that 
the  Rebellion  is  overthrown,  and  we  know  prettv  nearly  the  amount  of  onr  national 
debt,  the  more  ffofd  and  nil  rer  we  mine  makes  the  payment  of  that  debt  so  much  the 
easier.  Now  I  am  (roin^  to  encourage  that  in  every  possible  way.  [Even  so,  O  Lincoln  H 
We  shall  have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  disbanded  soldiers,  and  many  have  feared 
that  their  return  home  in  such  crreat  numbers  mi«iht  paralyze  industry  by  furnishing; 
suddenly  a  e:reater  supply  of  labor  than  tbere  will  be  a  demand  for.  lampoin^to 
try  and  attract  them  to  the  hidden  wealth  of  our  mountain  ranpes  where  there  is 
room  enough  for  all.  Immifijration,  which  even  the  war  has  not  stopped,  will  land 
upon  our  shores  hundreds  of  tbousands  more  per  vear  from  overcrowded  Europe.  I 
intend  to  point  them  to  the  f7of(t  and  silver  that  waits  for  tbem  in  the  West.  Tell  the 
miners  from  me  that  I  shall  ]»romote  their  interests  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  fte- 
eaiisetheirprnsnerlti/fn  the  pro.tprritu  of  (he  nation:  and  we  shall  prove  in  a* very 
fewyears  that  we  are  the  ^re/7fl>/r»/o/'  the  vorfd  "  These  are  the  last  qrlorious  words 
of  Lincoln.  O  thou  Immortal !  In  thv  staunch  and  capacious  heart  there  was  a  place 
even  for  the  miners  and  the  mininjj  Interests  of  onr  countrv.  Thy  last  thonchts  of 
public  concern  In  this  world  were  how  the  war  debt  was  about  tf>  be  paid  with  the 
treasures  of  the  mountains!  To  remember  such  a  man  and  to  compare  him  with  the 
poor  automata  who  are  now  trucklintr  and  fawnin?  around  the  HfAAian  Rothschild  in 
order  to  support  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  kindles  in  every  patriot  soul  a  fire 
in  which  the  flames  of  inspiration  are  blended  with  flashes  of  undying  contempt  I 
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Hereupon  a  clamor — first  of  many — arose  in  the  country. 
The  people  broke  into  insurrection  against  the  money 
power.  There  was  a  wrestle  between  them  and  their  op- 
pressors. For  the  time  being  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, less  swayed  than  afterwards  by  the  tremendous  in- 
fluences around  them,  stood  fast  for  truth  and  right.  A 
battle  was  fought  in  the  second  session  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Congress,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  1878,  the  act  was 
triumphantly  passed  for  the  restoration  of  the  silver  dollar 
and  for  the  compulsory  coinage  of  that  unit  at  the  minimum 
rate  of  two  millions  of  dollars  a  month. 

We  need  not  here  recount  how  the  Act  of  Remonetization 
was  sent  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  meet  at 
his  hands  the  puny  rebuff  of  a  veto.  Nor  need  we  refer  to 
the  other  fact  that  the  veto  itself  was  buried,  zvithout  a 
word  of  debate,  under  a  majority  of  40  to  19  in  the  Senate, 
and  of  196  to  73  in  the  Ilouse  of  Representatives.  So  perish 
all  similar  documents  evermore! 

It  was  by  means  of  the  Act  of  1878  that  the  government 
of  the  United  States  was  enabled  to  make  good  its  declara- 
tion of  specie  payments  at  the  appointed  time.  Within 
eleven  months  the  ordeal  came  and  was  passed.  The  pre- 
mium on  gold  was  obliterated.  Roth  money  metals  stood 
side  by  side  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  work.  The  first 
metallic  money  that  reappeared  in  the  channels  of  ordinary 
trade  was  the  old  silver  dollar,  restored,  not  indeed  to  its 
unlimited  and  equal  rank,  but  to  a  measure  of  efficiency. 

The  Act  of  Remonetization  was  in  force  for  twelve  years 
and  five  months.  In  this  period  at  the  mints  of  the  United 
States  were  coined  more  than  three  hundred  million  silver 
dollars.  These  weraadded  to  the  volume  of  the  currency,  in 
spite  of  the  grimaces  and  gripings  of  Shylock. 

The  law  of  1878  was  very  far  short  of  perfection.  It 
left  silver  exposed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  enemy,  and  placed 
gold  in  such  a  situation  that  the  i)rice  of  it  might  be  grad- 
ually advanced  at  the  option  of  the  holders.  It  made  silver 
to  be  merchandise,  coinable  into  dollars  that  were  to  be 
buoyed  up  by  coinage  from  the  bullion  value  which  the 
Goldites  might  measure  in  terms  of  gold,  and  depress  as 
much  as  they  pleased.  This  actually  occurred.  Gold  be- 
gan steadily  to  appreciate.  Its  purchasing  power,  as 
measured  by  the  average  of  all  other  commodities,  rose 
higher  and  higher.  The  supposition  that  the  average  of 
all  other  commodities  declined  in  value  is  absurd.  They 
only  declined  in  priee — price  as  measured  by  gold.  Gold 
as  measured  by  silver  advanced  in  price  and  purchasing 
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power.  The  price  of  silver  bullion  declined,  or  was  forced 
down,  by  the  standard  of  gold ;  but  the  value  of  silver — raw 
silver — did  NOT  decline  more  rapidly  than  the  average 
of  the  great  products  of  America  and  Europe;  that  is,  it 
did  not  decline  at  all. 

The  whole  situation  was  so  contrived  as  to  produce  a 
divergency,  a  disparity,  in  the  bullion  values  of  silver  and 
gold;  but" gold  was  able  to  conceal  its  fallacy,  just  as  any 
other  metal,  from  iron  to  iridium,  would  conceal  its  fallacy 
if  it  were  the  sole  standard  of  values.  So  much  gold,  namely, 
23.22  grains,  was  stamped  as  the  standard  dollar,  and  if 
the  treacherous  metal  had  risen  until  its  purchasing  power 
was  five  hundred  per  cent  of  what  it  had  been  previously, 
until  one  unit  of  it  would  purchase  a  thousand  bushels  of 
wheat  or  fifty  acres  of  farming  land,  it  would  not  have 
revealed  the  lie  that  was  in  it!  It  would  still  have  been 
"the  honest  dollar"!  As  matter  of  fact,  gold  bullion  rose 
higher  and  higher,  and  all  things  else,  including  silver 
bullion,  were  correspondingly  depressed  in  price. 

The  advantages  which  this  condition — carefully  con 
trived  by  the  money  power  with  machinations  and  in- 
trigues extending  back  to  the  close  of  the  war — would  give, 
and  did  give,  to  the  owners  of  gold  and  those  to  whom 
gold  had  been  promised  in  payment  cannot  well  be  de- 
scribed. It  was  incalculable.  The  spectral  nightmare  of 
debt  built  him  a  throne  on  the  ruins  of  a  million  homes — 
just  as  Shenuan  had  said  he  would — and  plumed  himself 
all  summer.  The  Goldites  became  by  the  possession  of 
augmented  power  the  autocrats  of  the  world.  Strange  in- 
deed to  see  the  prices  of  all  the  products  and  industries  of 
men  sinking,  sinking,  under  the  pressure  of  so  small  and 
diabolical  an  instrument  as  a  gold  dollar!  The  thing  has 
seemed  to  be  possessed  of  a  veritable  devil.  Its  action  has 
been  like  that  of  a  manikin  three  miles  out  at  sea,  sub- 
merged to  his  chin,  but  by  some  infernal  self-pressure  able 
to  lift  himself  out  of  the  water  to  the  horizon  of  his  waist. 
Looking  around  over  the  vast  deep,  he  cries  in  glee,  "Great 
heavens,  how  the  ocean  has  sunk  away!" 
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A  Sketch  Written  for  a  Purpose. 


BY   JOHN    DAVIS. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Mistakes  of  Napoleon. 

Napoleon  was  a  man  of  expedients.  In  devising  and 
c'lioosing  temporary  measures  for  the  most  desperate 
emergencies,  history  scarcely  alYords  his  equal.  But  in 
doing  this  he  looked  only  to  the  present,  and  seemed  utterly 
oblivious  as  to  ultimate  results.  Hence,  while  his  meas- 
ures contribuled  to  present  success,  they  very  often,  at 
a  later  date,  contributed  to  his  overthrow.  When  cal- 
culating the  perturbations  of  the  planets  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem one  must  take  into  account  every  fact  and  circumstance 
of  the  problem,  and  the  influence  of  each  body  upon  the 
others;  so,  in  like  manner,  unless  writers  on  Napoleon 
take  this  compreh(»nsive  view  of  the  subject  in  its  various 
details,  they  must  greatly  differ  in  estimating  his  char- 
acter and  its  numerous  and  complicated  phases.  The  man 
in  question,  overestimating  his  importance,  likened  himself 
to  a  **star,''  while  in  reality  he  was  more  like  a  fickle,  in- 
constant planet,  or  the  satellite  of  a  planet,  which,  full- 
orbed  and  brilliant  at  Dresden,  in  1812,  was  as  dead  three 
years  later  as  an  exploded  meteor.  So  sudden  and  com- 
plete a  collapse  from  mid-heaven  glory  to  the  darkness 
and  littleness  of  St.  Helena,  could  not  have  happened  with- 
out sufficient  reason.  1  will  now  recount  some  of  the 
causes  or  "mistakes''  which  made  Napoleon's  downfall 
inevitable. 

The  first  Napoleonic  mistake  was  duplicity.  The  ex- 
pedient of  misstating  his  age  let  him  into  the  military 
school  of  Brienne  and  opened  up  to  him  a  career  as  a  citi- 
zen of  France.  Further  on  he  proclaimed  himself  a  re- 
publican, when  at  heart  he  was  not.  This  claim,  often 
and  loudly  repeated  by  himself  and  his  emissaries  in  the 
countries  which  he  had  chosen  for  invasion  and  spoliation, 
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divided  the  peoi)le  and  gave  him  cheap  and  brilliant 
victories.  Then,  when  victorious,  his  treachery  to  liberty 
appeared,  and  the  unfortunate  victims  were  subjected  to 
the  most  crushing  pecuniary  exactions  and  merciless 
despotism.  Italy,  Poland,  Germany,  and  other  countries 
conquered  by  Napoleon  were  examples  of  what  I  state. 
It  was  his  habit  also  to  levy  at  first  as  heavy  a  contribution 
as  in  his  judgment  it  was  possible  for  the  conquered  coun- 
try to  pay;  then  in  due  time  he  goaded  the  people  into  re- 
volt while  he  still  held  the  country,  so  that  further  exac- 
tions and  confiscations  could  be  enforced.  He  complained 
continually  to  Joseph  of  his  lack  of  vigor  when  king  of 
Naples.    Writing  to  him  on  the  subject,  he  said: 

I  should  very  much  like  to  hear  of  a  revolt  of  the  Neapolitan  popu- 
lace. You  will  never  be  their  master  till  you  have  made  an  example 
of  them.  Eveiy  conquered  country  must  have  its  revolt.  I  should 
see  Naples  in  a  revolt  as  a  father  sees  his  children  in  the  smallpox  ;  the 
crisis  is  salutary,  provided  it  does  not  weaken  the  constitution. 

The  reason  why  he  enjoyed  a  revolt  in  a  conquered  coun- 
try is  explained  in  another  letter  to  Joseph : 

As  Calabria  has  revolted,  why  should  you  not  seize  half  the  estates 
in  the  province  ?  .  .  .  The  measure  would  be  a  great  help,  and  an  ex- 
ample for  the  future. 

Examples  of  the  spoliation  of  exhausted  countries  were 
seen  in  Poland  and  Prussia,  already  mentioned.  Napoleon 
got  his  foothold  and  mastery  in  all  those  countries  through 
duplicity  and  treachery  more  than  by  military  heroism. 
But  his  successful  expedients  ultimately  proved  to  be 
mistakes,  and  when  his  reverses  came,  the  oppressed  peo- 
ple promptly  joined  his  enemies  and  could  seldom  be  re- 
conquered. This  fact  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  action 
of  Prussia  prior  to  the  battles  of  Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  and 
by  that  of  Austria  prior  to  the  battle  of  Leipsic.  If  Na- 
poleon had  treated  those  countries  as  sister  republics, 
standing  by  the  people  against  their  despotic  rulers,  there 
would  have  been  no  revolts,  and  they  would  have  remained 
his  friends  and  allies  when  his  disasters  came.  His 
characteristic  duplicity  and  treachery  w-ere  practiced  in 
all  his  dealings,  both  with  individuals  and  with  nations. 
He  advocated  the  policy,  taught  it  to  his  officers,  and 
practiced  it  himself  as  a  just  and  wise  course.  It  often 
wreathed  his  brow  with  a  halo  of  unmerited  glory,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  planted  his  path  with  dragons'  teeth,  which 
ultimately  became  armed  men  in  the  ranks  of  his  enemies. 

Closely  allied  to  duplicity  and  treachery  was  the  ex- 
pedient of  corruption.    It  was  sometimes  easier  to  enter  the 
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fortress  of  an  enemy  with  a  golden  key  than  by  a  regular 
siege,  and  to  win  a  battle  with  golden  bullets  rather  than 
with  lead  and  iron.  One  object  of  the  expedition  to  Egypt 
was  the  acquisition  of  the  island  of  Malta.  It  was  forti- 
fied by  an  impregnable  fortress,  well  armed,  manned,  and 
victualled.  Napoleon  had  no  time  for  a  regular  siege, 
so  he  sent  his  emissaries  some  months  ahead  of  the  expedi- 
tion. On  his  arrival  the  gates  and  doors  swung  open  after 
the  merest  show  of  resistance.     Alison  (vol.  iv,  p.  5G7)  says: 

Before  leaving  France  the  capitulation  of  the  place  had  been  secured 
by  secret  intelligence  with  the  Grand  Master  and  the  principal  officers, 
who  had,  as  the  reward  of  their  treachery,  been  struck  off  the  list  of 
French  emigrants.  Dessaix,  Marmont,  and  Savary  landed,  and  advanced, 
after  some  opposition,  to  the  foot  of  the  ramparts.  Terms  of  accom- 
modation were  speedily  agreed  on.  The  town  was  surrendered  on  con- 
dition that  the  Grand  Master  should  obtain  000,000  francs,  a  principality 
in  Germany,  or  a  pension  for  life  of  300,000  francs  ;  the  French  Chev- 
aliers were  promised  a  pension  of  seven  hundred  francs  per  year  each  ; 
and  the  tricolored  flag  speedily  waved  on  the  bulwark  of  the  Christian 
world. 

When  passing  through  the  fortifications  after  the  sur- 
render, Caffarelli  remarked:  **It  was  lucky  that  there 
was  somebody  within  to  open  the  gates  for  us,  or  we  should 
never  have  got  in."  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  French 
generals  to  bribe  the  governor  of  a  place  to  surrender  it 
by  promising  to  leave  in  his  possession  the  military  chest 
of  the  garrison,  and  permitting  the  poi)ulace  to  plunder 
their  own  nobles,  as  an  inducement  for  them  to  favor,  or, 
at  least,  not  to  oppose  the  invasion  of  their  country. 
Speaking  of  the  passive  surrenders  of  the  German  fortresses 
in  1800,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  Sir  Walter  Scott  (p.  385) 
savs: 

It  is  believed  that,  on  several  of  these  occasions,  the  French  con- 
structed a  golden  key  to  open  these  iron  fortresses,  without  being  at 
the  expense  of  the  precious  metal  that  composed  it.  Every  large  garri- 
son has,  of  course,  a  military  chest,  with  treasure  for  the  regular  pay 
of  the  soldiery  ;  and  it  is  said  that  more  than  one  commandant  was 
unable  to  resist  the  proffer,  that,  in  case  of  an  immediate  surrender, 
this  deposit  should  not  bo  inquired  into  by  the  captors,  but  left  at  the 
disposal  of  the  governor,  whose  accommodating  disposition  had  saved 
them  the  time  and  trouble  of  a  siege. 

An  important  and  most  successful  Napoleonic  expedient 
was  his  favorite  plan  of  supporting  his  armies  by  pillage, 
by  foraging  on  the  country  through  which  he  passed, 
whether  hostile  or  friendlv.  If  hostile,  he  claimed  the 
right  to  live  at  the  expense  of  the  enemy;  if  friendly,  the 
people  should  be  only  too  glad  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  their  deliverers.    This  policy  saved  expense,  reduced 
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to  a  minimum  the  usual  incumbrances  of  baggage  trains, 
and  greatly  accelerated  the  marches  of  his  armies.  Napo- 
leon's armies  were  noted  for  the  celerity  of  their  move- 
ments, and  often  gained  victories  because  they  found  their 
enemies  unprepared.  With  an  occasional  supply  of  "bis- 
cuits and  brandy,"  which  could  be  shipped  in  barrels  and 
hogsheads  to  central  points  to  meet  the  armies  on  their 
marches,  the  French  troops  were  usually  required  to  supply 
the  rest  of  their  subsistence  by  pillaging  the  invaded 
territory. 

This  expedient  was  very  convenient  to  the  generals  and 
economic  for  the  commissary  department,  but  it  was  ter- 
ribly wasteful  of  human  life.  The  foraging  parties  in  a 
friendly  country  soon  aroused  a  sentiment  of  hostility 
among  the  people,  which  showed  itself  by  numerous  assas- 
sinations of  the  foraging  troops.  That  feature  of  the  case 
was  observed  in  Italy,  where  Napoleon  bitterly  complained 
of  the  numerous  assassinations  of  his  men.  He  men- 
tioned it  as  one  of  the  causes  of  hostilitv  toward  Venice, 
when  seeking  pretexts  for  the  future  spoliation  of  that 
country.  In  hostile  countries  it  showed  itself  in  perpetual 
skirmishes  on  the  flanks  and  outskirts  of  the  invading 
armies. 

This  fact  was  verified  in  Russia,  where  the  French  losses 
during  the  march  of  the  Grand  Army  were  frightful. 
Napoleon's  army  was  spread  out  over  a  wide  extent  of  coun- 
try in  order  to  be  able  to  subsist  as  it  marched.  There 
were  600,000  men,  with  horses  sufficient  for  the  numerous 
bodies  of  cavalry,  the  heavy  trains  of  artillery,  and  the 
carriages  and  wagons  for  the  transportation  of  men  and 
munitions.  It  was  probably  the  largest  body  of  armed 
men  under  a  single  commander  ever  seen  in  the  world. 
Its  consuming  capacity  was  immense.  The  Russian  army 
which  met  the  French  at  the  frontier  on  the  Niemen  was 
about  half  as  numerous  as  the  invaders.  It  could  not 
meet  them  on  equal  terms  in  regular  battle  with  any  hope 
of  success.  The  Russians  therefore  adopted  the  policy 
of  retiring  before  the  enemy  and  exhausting  the  country 
of  its  supplies  as  it  retreated.  This  compelled  the  French 
foragers  to  spread  out  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  army 
in  order  to  obtain  supplies.  Thus  scattered  abroad  in  de- 
tached parties  they  were  continually  attacked  and  cut  off 
by  the  Cossacks  and  other  light  troops.  These  skirmishes 
Avere  perpetual,  from  day  to  day,  every  hour  after  the 
French  army  entered  Russian  territory.  It  was  a  fight 
for  life  from  the  beginning  to  the  very  last  moment  of 
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the  occupation  of  Russian  soil.  And  during  almost  the  en- 
tire time  the  French  army  was  in  the  midst  of  a  severe 
and  decimating  famine.  Marshal  St.  Cyr  estimated  that 
Napoleon  lost  300,000  men  from  famine  alone,  because 
it  was  not  possible  to  supply  the  men  with  food  on  the 
Napoleonic  plan.  The  losses  by  sickni^ss,  battle,  and  cap- 
ture were  very  great.  The  general  impression  prevails  that 
Napoleon  lost  most  of  his  men  by  the  cold  weather.  This 
is  not  true.  Alison  (vol.  xi,  p.  309),  speaking  of  this  matter, 
says: 

• 

But  the  decisive  circumstance  which  proves  that  Napoleon's  disasters 
in  1812  were  owinp:,  not  to  the  severity  of  the  climate,  but  to  the  natural 
consequences  of  his  own  measures,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  now  fully 
asccrtiiined,  that  five-sixths  of  his  losses  had  been  sustained  before  the 
cold  weather  be^an  ;  and  that  out  of  302,000  men  and  104,000  horses, 
which  he  in  person  led  across  the  Niemen,  there  remained  only  55,000 
men  and  12,000  horses  when  the  frost  sot  in  ;  that  is,  he  had  lost  247,000 
men  and  92,000  horses  under  his  immediate  command  before  a  flake  of 
snow  fell.  It  is  neither,  therefore,  in  the  riffor  of  the  elements,  nor  in 
the  accidents  of  fortune  that  we  are  to  seek  the  real  cause  of  Napoleon's 
overthrow,  but  in  the  natural  consequences  of  his  system  of  conquest  ; 
in  the  oppressive  effects  of  the  execrable  maxim  that  war  should  main- 
tain war  ;  ...  by  throwing  the  armies  they  had  on  foot  upon  external 
spoliation  for  support,  at  once  exposed  them,  the  moment  the  career  of 
conquest  was  cliecked,  to  unheard-of  sufTerinj^s,  and  excited  unbounded 
exasperation  amonjf  every  people  over  whom  their  authority  prevailed. 

It  would  be  interesting  and  instructive  to  pursue  the 
track  of  Napoleon's  armies  in  Italy,  Spain,  Germany, 
Poland,  and  other  places,  to  show  the  gi'eat  destruction 
of  human  life  in  all  cases  where  an  army  must  support 
itself  by  pillage.  I  will  recite  but  one  additional  case. 
Alison  (vol.  xi,  p.  213)  says: 

The  French  army  lost  one-third  of  its  number  by  the  march  through 
Lithuania  in  summer  (1812),  before  the  bloodshed  bepjan,  when  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  still  untouched  and  the  army  fresh  and  in 
high  spirits. 

Subsistence  by  pillage  also  affords  uncommon  oppor- 
tunities for  desertions,  and  it  usually  damages  the  disci- 
pline of  an  army;  yet  there  is  a  fascination  about  it  which 
greatly  pleases  a  licentious  soldiery.  Th(\v  especially 
delight  in  brigandage  and  rapine  in  countries  filled  with 
villages  and  towns.  The  evil  passions  of  men  have  full  play 
when  let  loose  to  prey  upon  society,  with  the  one  condition 
that  there  must  be  a  prompt  return  to  the  ranks  at  stated 
hours  and  in  obedionce  to  given  signals  or  orders  in  cases 
of  emergency.  This  Napoleonic  device  was  a  system  of 
devastation  which  no  people  could  endure  or  forget.  It 
multiplied  the  conqueror's  enemies  and  intensified  their 
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enmities  to  the  last  degree  of  desperation,  insuring  the 
downfall  of  the  tyrant  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

If  any  one  desires  to  understand  the  rapacity  and  ferocity 
of  pillaging  by  a  licentious  soldiery  he  has  but  to  read 
Napoleon's  opinion  of  it  when  in  St.  Helena,  after  years 
of  experience  and  personal  observation.  On  one  occasion 
he  had  promised  his  soldiers  twenty-four  hours  of  pillage 
in  the  town  of  Pavia;  **but  after  three  hours,"  said  he,  "I 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  put  an  end  to  it.  I  had  but 
1,200  men;  the  cries  of  the  populace  w^hich  reached  my  ears 
prevailed.  If  there  had  been  20,000  soldiers,  their  number 
would  have  drowned  the  complaints  of  the  people,  and  I 
should  have  heard  nothing  of  it."  The  emperor  in  St. 
Helena  was  quite  a  moralist,  very  different  from  the  same 
emperor  in  Europe  at  the  head  of  an  army  marching 
through  a  conquered  country.  He  fully  saw  that  his  early 
expedient  of  subsistence  by  pillage  was  a  very  grave  mis- 
take, though  at  first  it  facilitated  the  celerity  of  his  move- 
ments and  aided  vastly  in  his  brilliant  conquests. 

Napoleon's  mistake  in  choosing  his  financial  system  has 
already  been  sufficiently  discussed  except  in  a  single  par- 
ticular. It  was  this  system,  with  its  inevitable  crises  and 
distresses,  which  excused  or  compelled  his  great  political 
blunders.  When  he  first  attained  the  military  leadership, 
had  he  quietly  accepted  the  situation  in  the  spirit  of  self- 
defence  only,  the  French  revolutionary  wars  would  then 
have  ended.    This  he  was  not  willing  to  do. 

Two  impelling  causes  induced  Napoleon  to  adopt  the 
policy  of  invasion :  first,  his  personal  ambition ;  and  second, 
his  financial  necessities.  These  two  causes  operated  to- 
gether at  the  very  commencement  of  his  career,  and  he  was 
unwilling  or  unable,  through  lack  of  knowledge  or  patriot- 
ism, afterwards  to  separate  them.  By  admitting  both  of 
these  impelling  agencies  all  his  foolish,  wicked,  and  fatal 
invasions  may  be  accounted  for.  To  leave  out  either,  they 
cannot  be.  On  the  mere  ground  of  personal  ambition  the 
invasions  of  San  Domingo,  Russia,  Syria,  and  other  wild 
expeditions,  presuppose  the  extreme  of  lunacy.  But  Na- 
poleon was  not  a  lunatic.  Merely  on  the  pjround  of  personal 
ambition  there  was  no  reason  for  invading  the  Batavian, 
the  Swiss,  or  the  Venetian  republics;  nor  for  trampling 
to  death  so  unmercifully  the  territories  of  Prussia  and 
Russian  Poland,  both  countries,  at  the  time,  being  friendly 
to  France. 

The  neglect  of  the  financial  element  in  the  problem  of 
Napoleon's  career  causes  many  of  the  diverse  opinions  re- 
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specting  the  man.  As  well  try  to  account  for  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  planets  of  the  solar  system  with  one-half  of 
them  left  out  of  the  account.  It  was  utterly  impossible  to 
account  for  the  strange  movements  of  the  planet  Uranus 
until  the  discovery  of  Neptune.  So  important  and  true  is 
this  statement  that  the  size,  location  and  movements  of 
Neptune  were  pointed  out  by  the  mathematicians  at  their 
desks  before  the  telescope  had  identified  the  planet. 

The  laws  of  nature  which  govern  society  are  just  as  fixed 
and  certain  as  are  the  laws  which  govern  the  material 
universe,  and  they  apply  as  exactly  to  the  volitions  of  a  sin- 
gle mind  acting  under  a  single  condition  or  circumstance 
as  to  a  combination  of  numerous  wills  acting  under  a  com- 
bination of  circumstcincea.  In  the  material  world  these 
laws,  and  the  facts  and  phenomena  which  reveal  them, 
have  been  so  thoroughly  studied  that  the  velocities,  times, 
and  orbits  of  all  the  planets,  satellites,  and  asteroids,  and  even 
several  of  the  comets,  are  now  nmtters  of  certainty,  about 
which  there  cannot  be  two  opinions.  \A'hen  the  same 
knowledge  and  exactness  have  been  applied  to  the  study 
of  the  character  of  Napoleon  there  will  be  less  disagreement 
among  writers. 

When  studying  his  career  as  a  military  hero,  all  agree 
that  we  must  know  the  style  of  tactics  with  which  he  gov- 
erned his  armies  and  the  nature  and  character  of  the  arms 
with  which  his  soldiers  were  supplied.  No  man  can  ex- 
plain his  victories,  or  even  his  existence  and  safety  for  a  sin- 
gle day  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  unless  it  is  known 
that  he  was  supplied  with  artillery  to  defend  his  squares 
of  infantry  against  the  terrific  charges  of  the  Turks  and 
Mamelukes.  Hut  when  we  hear  the  command,  "Infantry 
in  squares,  six  deep,  artillery  at  the  angles!'^  then  all  be- 
comes plain.  We  can  then  understand  Napoleon's  cheap 
and  easy  victory  at  the  Pyramids,  and  can  see  how  it  was 
possible  for  6,000  Frenchmen  to  win  the  battle  of  Mount 
Thabor  against  30,000  brave  and  determined  Turkish  cav- 
alry. So  in  considering  the  general  career  of  Napoleon 
we  must  understand  his  tactics,  his  arms  and  muniti(ms, 
and  also  his  finances.  To  leave  out  a  single  item  deranges 
the  entire  calculation,  and  the  results  are  diverse  and 
enigmatical.  Include  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  cal- 
culation, and  definite  and  correct  results  are  possible. 

In  1796  Napoleon  and  the  French  Directory  found  them- 
selves sorely  in  need  of  money.  The  assignats  had  failed 
through  over-issue  in  the  form  of  counterfeits  sent  over 
from  London,  and  there  was  no  coin  in  circulation.    There 
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were  several  systems  any  one  of  which  could  have  been 
adopted  then,  since  the  government  had  acquired  consid- 
erable stability.  First,  a  new  paper  currency  manu- 
factured by  the  government,  in  a  high  style  of  art,  above 
the  arts  of  the  counterfeiters,  might  have  been  issued  in 
moderate  quantity,  accompanied  by  a  levy  of  taxes  on  the 
property  of  the  country,  the  new  paper  to  be  receivable 
for  taxes,  and  to  be  a  general  legal-tender  in  all  payments. 
Such  a  currency  would  have  circulated  in  France,  and 
would  have  been  as  good  as  the  issuing  government,  which, 
from  that  moment,  was  continually  growing  more  and  more 
stable  and  reliable.  A  second  plan  might  have  been  in- 
stituted, similar  to  the  system  adopted  in  England  a  year 
later.  A  third  plan  could  have  been  an  exact  copy  of  the 
Venetian  system,  which  had  proved  a  magnificent  success 
for  more  than  six  centuries,  through  war  and  peace,  with- 
out a  single  panic  or  failure. 

None  of  these  plans  suited  Napoleon.  He  preferred 
metallic  money,  to  be  obtained  in  the  only  way  possible, 
by  the  invasion  and  robbery  of  other  countries;  and  he  at 
once  set  the  example  of  its  success  by  the  invasion  and 
spoliation  of  Italy.  Under  the  republic,  before  Napoleon 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  the  war  in  Italy  had 
been  a  war  of  liberation,  to  deliver  the  Italians  from  the 
despotism  of  Austria.  He  professed  the  same  intention, 
but  immediately  made  it  a  war  of  spoliation.  And  thus 
commenced  that  scheme  of  military  brigandage  which  has 
so  long  enjoyed  honorable  mention  by  so  many  writers,  as 
"war  supporting  war."  When  Italy  was  exhausted,  other 
countries  were  invaded;  this  required  more  money  and 
made  further  conquests  necessary,  and  thus  when  the  sys- 
tem got  started  it  was  like  a  moving  avalanche  on  the  face 
of  a  mountain;  there  was  no  stopping-place  until  it  went 
to  pieces  at  the  bottom,  with  no  means  of  recovery. 

If  it  is  objected  that  the  French  government  was  not 
sufficiently  established  in  171)G  to  insure  the  success  of  a 
paper  system  of  finance,  we  have  but  to  compare  its  stabil- 
ity at  that  date  under  Napoleon  and  the  Directory,  with  the 
critical  condition  of  the  British  government  in  1797,  when 
the  British  paper  system  was  adopted.  In  1797  the  British 
armies  had  been  defeated,  the  bank  had  suspended  pay- 
ment, and  the  fleet,  the  pride  and  safety  of  the  empire,  was 
in  a  state  of  mutiny,  actually  blockading  the  city  of  London 
under  the  flag  of  "the  Floating  Republic."  "Everything," 
says  Alison,  "seemed  falling  to  pieces  at  once."  In  that 
dangerous  crisis  and  condition  of  uncertainty  the  British 
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government  adopted  a  system  of  paper  money,  which  im- 
mediately brought  light  instead  of  darkness,  and  main- 
tained the  empire  on  a  safe  and  stable  basis  till  the  trium- 
phant close  of  the  war  in  1815. 

If  Napoleon  had  devised  and  adopted  that  system  in  1796, 
how  different  might  have  been  the  history  of  Europe  in 
after  years!  But  there  was  no  time  prior  to  the  invasion 
of  Russia  when  Napoleon  might  not  have  changed  from  his 
contracting  metallic  system  to  an  expansive  one  of  paper, 
if  he  had  had  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  to  do  so.  There 
were  also  specially  favorable  times  for  such  a  change. 
For  two  years  before  and  after  the  peace  of  Amiens  there 
was  a  general  cessation  of  hostilities,  with  Napoleon  com- 
pletely master  of  France  as  First  Consul,  and  his  dominions 
were  bordered  with  a  "girdle  of  aftiliated  republics."  The 
peace  with  England  was  satisfactory  to  the  people  of  both 
countries,  and  the  most  unbounded  joy  prevailed  when 
its  terms  were  made  known.  All  were  heartily  tired  of 
war,  and  the  paper  credits  of  both  countries  suddenly  rose 
from  five  to  seven  per  cent.  Alison's  History  (vol.  v,  p.  623) 
says: 

Never  since  the  restoration  of  Charles  II  had  such  transports  seized 
the  public  mind.  Tlie  populace  insisted  on  drawing  the  French  envoys 
in  their  carriage;  and  they  were  conducted  by  this  tumultuary  array, 
followed  by  a  guard  of  honor  from  the  household  brigade,  through  Par- 
liament Street  to  Downing  Street,  where  the  ratillcations  were  ex- 
changed, and  at  night  a  general  illumination  gave  vent  to  the  feelings 
of  universal  exhilaration.  Nor  was  the  public  joy  manifested  in  a  less 
emphatic  manner  in  Paris.  Hardly  had  the  cannon  of  the  Tuileries  and 
the  Invalides,  in  the  evening?,  announced  the  unexpected  intelligence, 
when  everyone  stopped  in  the  streets  and  congratulated  his  acquaint- 
ance on  the  news;  the  public  flocked  in  crowds  to  the  theatres,  where  it 
was  officially  promulgated  amidst  transports  long  unfelt  in  the  metrop- 
olis; and  in  the  evening  the  city  was  universally  and  splendidly  illumi- 
nated. There  seemed  to  be  no  bounds  to  the  glory  and  prosperity  of 
the  republic,  now  that  this  auspicious  event  had  removed  the  last  and 
most  inveterate  of  its  enemies. 

Definitive  treaties  of  peace  were  also  made  with  Turkey 
and  Russia,  amounting  with  the  latter  power  almost  to  an 
alliance,  designed,  says  Alison  (vol.  v,  p.  G29),  **to  restore 
a  just  equilibrium  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  to 
insure  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  binding  themselves  to  act 
in  concert  for  the  attainment  of  these  objects  by  all 
measures,  whether  of  conciliation  or  vigor,  mutually  agreed 
on  between  them,  for  the  good  of  humanity,  the  general 
repose,  and  the  independence  of  governments." 

France  was  then  a  first-rate  power,  dominant  in  all  the 
policies  of  the  continent,  with  a  government  as  firmly  estab- 
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lished  as  any  in  Europe,  and  with  considerable  colonies 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Nothing  was  wanting  for  the 
complete  felicity  of  France  except  money.  The  French 
finances  were  embarrassed.  The  revenues  were  less  by  sev- 
eral million  francs  than  they  had  been  in  1789,  while  the 
expenditures  were  vastly  greater.  The  deficit  for  years  had 
been  supplied  by  forced  contributions  from  the  conquered 
countries.  In  time  of  peace  that  resource  was  cut  off,  and 
Napoleon  found  himself  in  financial  difiiculties.  This  was 
the  golden  moment  for  him  to  hjive  established  a  paper 
system  like  that  of  England  or  Venice. 

But  the  man  of  the  past  had  neither  the  wisdom  nor  the 
patriotism  to  adopt  the  systems  which  had  proved  superior 
to  coin  in  every  great  emergency.  Inspired  by  the  centuri(»s 
of  darkness  from  which  he  sprang,  he  was  determined  to 
tolerate  nothing  that  would  brighten  the  future.  Being 
a  mere  meteor,  or  "star''  from  the  ages  of  barbarism,  he 
was  willing  to  use  only  the  money  of  savagery,  and  to  ac- 
quire it  by  the  methods  of  piracy.  So,  Europe  being  at 
peace,  he  fitted  out  an  immense  armament  to  "reduce''  the 
island  of  San  Domingo.  He  invaded  the  island,  appropri- 
ated the  army  chest,  and  robbed  the  local  depositaries, 
obtaining  in  all  some  three  or  four  million  francs;  but  he 
lost  his  army,  and  the  expedition  was  not  a  financial  suc- 
cess. After  peace  was  concluded,  the  black  governor  of 
the  island  was  captured  by  treachery,  and  Napoleon  caused 
him  to  be  starved  to  deatli  in  })rison,  to  compel  him  to  tell 
if  he  had  any  hidden  treasures.  The  faithful  black  would 
reveal  nothing. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  treasury  was  growing  very 
lean  and  hungry,  and  there  must  be  found  a  remedy,  hence 
our  military  brigand  began  to  seek  ])retexts  for  war.  The 
treaty  of  peace  had  tied  his  financial  hands.  He  bullied 
and  defied  England,  violated  Prussian  territory,  and  sought 
excuses  for  ruptures  with  Russia  and  Austria,  in  order 
to  create  a  general  war  for  purposes  of  brigandage.  Then 
came  his  famous  preparations  at  Boulogne  for  the  descent 
on  England,  the  battles  of  TTlm  and  Austerlitz,  the  con- 
quest of  Prussia,  and  unlimited  levies  and  contributions 
of  men,  mon(\v,  munitions,  and  supplici^.  The  brigand 
had  found  his  harvest-time,  and  he  revelled  in  blood, 
treasure,  and  "glory"! 

The  spoliations  and  devastations  of  conquered  territories 
went  on  swimmingly  for  half-a-dozen  years;  but,  finally, 
the  war  in  Spain  became  a  burden  to  the  French  treasury, 
the  revenues  of  1810  and  1811  had  fallen  below  former 
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figures,  and  the  emperor  grew  uneasy.  In  this  financial 
dilemma  he  resolved  on  the  invasion  of  Russia.  His  gen- 
erals and  all  the  world  declared  that  France  had  no  just 
cause  of  war  with  Russia.  But  Napoleon  had  determined 
on  war.  He  demanded  that  Russia  should  close  her  ports 
against  the  admission  of  English  goods.  He  could  not 
invade  and  conquer  England  direct,  because  the  British 
fleets  were  master  of  the  Channel;  but  he  would  conquer 
the  entire  continent  and  shut  out  English  goods,  and  thus, 
financially,  smother  the  great  mistress  of  the  ocean  in  her 
own  nest.  He  was  not  like  the  foolish  toad  which  thought 
to  inhale  a  sufficient  amount  of  air  to  make  itself  as  big 
as  an  ox,  but  like  that  other  toad,  even  less  wise  than 
the  first,  which  thought  to  inhale  within  itself  all  the 
atmosphere  of  the  world,  and  thus  to  suffocate  and  ex- 
tinguish the  ox.  In  each  case  there  was  a  fatal  toadal 
catastrophe.  Napoleon's  first  efforts  were  encouraging, 
but  when  the  breath  of  the  polar  bear  entered  his  lungs 
the  experiment  failed. 

Historians  dwell  glowingly  on  the  great  power  and 
magnificence  of  the  French  empire  in  1812,  and  never  tire 
of  the  imperial  splendor  of  Napoleon's  court  at  Dresden, 
on  his  way  to  Russia.  Almost  all  the  sovereigns  of  the 
continent,  including  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  were  there.  The  theatre  of  Paris  had  been 
transferred  to  Dresden.  The  young  empress  of  France, 
then  mother  of  the  **King  of  Rome,"  was  in  attendance,  and 
the  oldest  sovereigns  yielded  to  the  ascendent  of  her  youth- 
ful diadem.  "Flattery  exhausted  its  talent,  and  luxury 
its  magnificence,"  says  Alison  (vol.  x,  p.  61G),  "and  the  pride 
of  the  Caesars  was  forgotten  in  the  glory  of  one  who  had 
risen  upon  the  ruins  of  their  antiquated  splendor."  The 
power  and  grandeur  of  Napoleon  were  boundless.  All 
looked  to  him  as  "the  source  of  all  true  glory."  The 
proudest  kings  waited  in  his  antechamber,  and  queens  were 
maids  of  honor  to  the  empress  of  France.  With  more 
than  Eastern  munificence  he  distributed  costly  presents 
as  marks  of  recognition  to  the  innumerable  crowd  of 
princes,  ministers,  dukes,  and  courtiers  that  thronged  with 
oriental  servility  around  his  person.  "The  vast  crowd  of 
strangers,"  continues  the  same  writer,  "the  superb 
equipages  which  thronged  the  streets,  the  brilliant  guards 
which  were  stationed  in  all  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city,  the  constant  arrival  and  departure  of  couriers  from 
or  toward  every  part  of  Europe,  all  announced  the  king 
of  kings,  who  was  now  elevated  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  earttly  grandeur.'' 
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But  amid  all  that  power  and  glory  there  were  drawbacks 
and  dangers.  In  the  heart  of  every  conquered  and  ruined 
king,  prince,  and  potentate,  there  rankled  the  bitterest  hate, 
only  watching  for  a  safe  opportunity  to  stab  his  imperial 
master  to  the  heart,  Even  at  that  very  moment  the  people 
of  Prussia  and  Poland  were  suffering  the  sorest  distresses 
through  the  devastations  and  rapine  of  half  a  million 
soldiers,  occupying  their  fields  and  towns  and  violating 
their  families.  No  nation  in  Europe  south  of  the  Niemen 
but  had  felt  the  weight  of  Napoleon's  despotisms,  and 
remembered  them  with  undying  hatred.  Added  to  these 
dangerous  conditions  the  proud  emperor  felt  the  fatal  tor- 
tures of  impecuniosity.  He  was  in  need  of  money;  he  was 
now  being  driven,  by  the  fatality  of  his  life,  by  his  "destiny," 
into  the  invasion  of  Russia.  It  proved  a  most  fatal  political 
as  well  as  financial  mistake,  from  which  he  was  never  able 
to  recover. 

What  a  glorious  opportunity  was  now  presented  for 
Napoleon  to  change  his  financial  system,  to  restore  good 
feeling  throughout  Europe,  to  restrict  the  power  of  Russia, 
and  to  build  up  for  himself  in  southwestern  Europe  and 
northern  Africa  a  most  magnificent  empire,  with  the 
Mediterranean  as  a  **French  lake,*^  in  which  to  create  and 
nurture  a  naval  power  capable  of  contending  with  that  of 
England  for  the  mastery  of  the  ocean!  Instead  of  invading 
Russia  he  might  have  issued  a  decree  reestablishing  an 
independent  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  ample  territories 
bordering  on  the  old  Russian  frontier;  strengthening  Den- 
mark with  additional  territories  and  power;  defining  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  with  liberal  additions  from  the  smaller 
German  states;  restoring  the  empire  of  Austria,  with  en- 
larged boundaries  north  and  east,  to  compensate  for  the 
surrender  of  Italy;  and  then  guaranteeing  the  autonomy 
of  European  Turkey  as  the  possessor  and  guardian  of 
Constantinople,  to  compensate  for  the  surrender  of  Egypt 
and  the  Grecian  peninsula. 

This  would  have  left  for  Napoleon  all  the  western  and 
southern  parts  of  the  continent,  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
coast  of  Syria,  and  all  northern  Africa  from  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  Red  Sea,  with  an  outlet  south  .and 
southeasterly  as  far  as  his  arms  and  enterprise  might  be 
able  to  carry  him.  He  would  have  in  the  Mediterranean 
a  school  for  his  navy,  and  an  equal  chance  with  England 
for  the  acquisition  of  colonies  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Such  a  policy  would  have  reduced  the  difficulties  of  uniting 
the  diversities  of  language,  race,  and  religion.    It  would 
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have  set  apart  for  the  new  potentate  a  Latin  empire  to  be 
consolidated,  defended,  and  [2:ovei'ned  accordinj^:  to  his  best 
and  wisest  policy,  with  a  cordon  of  friendly  powers  between 
him  and  Russia  from  the  J>altic  to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Czar  would  have  been  confined  to  his  ancient  and  helpless 
limits  of  old  Russia,  with  no  outlet  to  the  ocean,  except 
by  consent  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  during;  a  small  portion 
of  the  year.  To  enforce  such  a  decree  Napoleon  had  then 
on  foot  1,2()0,()(M)  men,  all  immediately  available  and  ready 
for  business.  Hv  was  com])letely  master  of  the  situation. 
This  liberal  policy  would  have  Ix^en  pleasing  to  all  the 
j^reat  powers  except  Enj^land  and  Russia;  and  all  the  newly 
restored  and  liberally  delined  kinj^doms  would  have  been 
bound  with  the  new  Latin  empire  and  with  each  other  to 
defend  the  autonomv  of  each  and  all. 

That  such  a  policy  was  feasible  prior  to  the  disastrous 
invasion  of  Russia  we  have  the  testimony  of  Napoleon  him- 
self. The  difiicult  part  of  it  would  have  been  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  Poland  as  a  bulwark  aj^ainst  Russia  on  the 
Baltic.  On  this  point  (Rourricmne,  vol.  iii,  p.  ;UM))  Napoleon 
said:  **It  is  nevertheless  true  that  with  an  independent 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  150,000  disposable  troops  in  the 
east  of  France,  I  should  always  be  master  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria."  A  Latin  empire  such  as  here  mentioned 
was  feasible  in  1812.  In  1801  to  1803  it  might  have  been 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  a  confederation  of  Latin  repub- 
lics, with  France  as  the  controlling  force,  leaving  the 
Teutonic  nations  from  the  Baltic  eastward  as  a  barrier 
against  Russia.  That  Napoleon  had  at  times  thought  of  a 
confederation  of  European  republics  is  occasionally  seen  in 
his  conversations  on  the  subject.  Sj)eaking  of  the  union 
of  the  Latin  nations  into  one  government  (Las  Casas,  vol. 
iv.  p.  107)  Napoleon  said: 

**  All  tho  8oiith  of  Europe,  therefore,  would  soon  have  been  rendered 
compact  in  point  of  locality,  views,  opinions,  sentiments,  and  interests. 
In  this  state  of  things  what  would  have  been  the  weiplit  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  north  ?  **  After  some  further  conversations,  he  resumed 
the  subject:  "At  all  events  this  concentration  will  be  broujxht  about 
sooner  or  later  by  the  very  force  of  events.  The  impulse  is  given;  and 
I  think  that  since  my  fall  and  the  destruction  of  my  system,  no  grand 
equilibrium  can  possibly  be  established  in  Europe,  except  by  the  con- 
centration and  confederation  of  the  principal  nations.  The  sovereign 
who,  in  the  first  great  conflict,  shall  sincerely  embrace  the  cause  of  the 
people,  will  find  himself  at  the  head  of  all  Europe  and  may  attempt 
whatever  he  pleases.** 

Evidently  the  emperor  in  St.  Helena  was  contemplating 
"the  might-have-beens."     The  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814, 
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and  the  battles  of  Lutzen,  Bautzen,  and  Leipsic,  had  taught 
him  the  power  of  an  aroused  people,  and  when  too  late  he 
saw  the  fatal  mistake  of  his  treason  to  liberty.  In  1802 
to  1803,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Napoleon  might  have 
established  in  western  and  southern  Europe  a  grand  eon- 
federation  of  Latin  republics,  on  which,  through  fear  'of 
their  own  people,  the  kings  would  not  have  dared  to  make 
war.  In  1812  he  might  have  established  a  Latin  empire, 
embracing  France  and  afhliated  and  adjacent  nations  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Red  Sea,  including  Rome,  Athens,  Alexan- 
dria, Carthage,  and  other  ancient  seats  of  empire,  with 
opportunity  to  enter  Asia  through  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  as  Alexander  did,  or  by  the  way  of  the  reopeneii 
Suez  canal  of  the  ancients,  as  contemplated  by  Napoleon 
himself  w  hen  in  Egypt. 

Bujt  all  these  dreams  and  possibilities  gave  place  to  the 
fatal  invasion  of  Russia!  Why  was  this?  Popular  winters 
tell  us  that  it  was  because  of  his  uncontrollable  ambition. 
The  answer  is  unsatisfactorv.  The  establishment  of  a 
united  and  impregnable  Latin  empire,  converting  the 
Mediterranean  into  a  "French  lake,''  frequently  contem- 
plated by  Napoleon,  with  two  practicable  routes  into  the 
richest  parts  of  Asia,  and  with  Russia  solidly  locked  up 
among  her  snowdrifts  and  icebergs,  would  have  yielded 
him  tenfold  more  glory  than  could  possibly  be  gained  by  the 
most  successful  invasion  of  Russia.  These  subjects  had  all 
passed  in  review  before  his  mind,  and  were  more  or  less 
seriously  considered.  Why  then  did  Napoleon  choose  the 
more  costly,  more  hazardous,  and  less  glorious  enterprise? 

There  can  be  but  one  satisfactory  answer,  and  Napoleon 
stated  that  answer  to  Count  Molien: 

m 

My  finances  are  embarrassed  and  require  war.  ...  I  shall  make  this 
war  for  a  political  object,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  my  finances.  Have  I 
not  always  reestablished  them  by  war  ? 

He  neglected  no  details  of  the  subject.  He  calculated  the 
resources  which  the  war  would  place  in  his  hands.  He 
thought  it  would  add  to  his  political  importance,  and  give 
him,  likewise,  **the  means  of  restoring  his  finances."  In 
other  words,  Russia  had  a  rich  and  tempting  treasury  which 
had  not  been  robbed,  and  Napoleon  needed  money.  To 
reach  that  treasury  he  filled  his  army  chest  with  forged 
paper  roubles,  and  made  the  effort.  Had  he  established  a 
Latin  empire  instead  of  invading  Russia,  his  finances  must 
have  taken  the  form  of  the  English  paper  system,  or  the 
long-  and  well-tried  system  of  Venice,  or,  still  better,  the 
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system  adopted  by  Prance  two  generations  later  after  the 
Qerman  invasion.  But  Napoleon  preferred  the  money  of 
barbarism.  In  order  to  secure  it  he  adopted  the  devices  of 
the  counterfeiter  and  the  naethods  of  the  brigand;  he 
marched  to  Moscow  and  fattened  the  wolves  of  Russia  on 
the  flesh  of  half  a  million  soldiers.  But  he  obtained  no 
money.  His  finances  were  not  "reestablished,"  and  from 
that  moment  his  downfall  became  inevitable. 

(To  be  concluded,) 


BROTHERHOOD. 


BY   BIRCH   ARNOLD. 


Lot  a  mighty  passion  pulses, 

And  swells  adown  the  aisles  of  time. 
Loud  its  clarion  voice  is  ringing, 

Ever  ringing  words  sublime: — 
**  Men  of  thought  and  men  of  purpose, 

Slaves  no  longer  bow  ye  down ! 
God  is  God,  and  God  in  manhood 

Shall  your  lioly  efforts  crown. 

*'•  Long  the  world  has  slept  and  slumbered, 

Lulled  by  false  and  futile  peace, 
While  the  souls  of  men  wore  hungered. 

Starved  with  wants  that  never  cease. 
There  is  work,  O  men  my  brothers. 

Work  to  conquer  schism,  creed; 
Close  within  the  arms  of  mercy. 

Fold  these  hungering  ones  of  need. 

**  Long  the  world,  in  drunken  pleasure, 

Steeped  in  sense  of  self  and  gold. 
Madly  faced,  in  bold  defiance, 

Sinai's  thunders  loudly  rolled. 
But  to-day  and  now,  my  brothers. 

Justice  lifts  her  drooping  head. 
Cries  aloud  in  bitter  anguish 

Like  a  soul  in  bondage  led. 

**  Ilalf  tlie  world  is  crushed  and  stifled, 

'Neath  Oppression's  iron  heel; 
Few  there  are  who  dare  for  Freedom, 

Few  there  are  with  hearts  to  feel. 
But  to  work,  O  men  my  brothers, 

BreJik  for  God  the  tyrant's  power; 
Rend  the  chains  of  caste  and  Mammon, 

Bring  the  serf  his  freeman's  dower. 

**  Not  for  triumph's  noisy  plaudits, 

Not  for  greed  of  gold  or  fame. 
Into  earth* s  discordant  noises 

He,  the  Prince  of  Heaven,  came: 
But  to  show  you,  O  my  brothers. 

Love's  triumphant  power  to  heal, 
Teach  you  all  of  Heaven's  mercy. 

All  its  pity  how  to  feel. 

4<» 
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**  E'en  though  scoffers  may  decry  you, 

Love  is  balm  for  every  stroke ; 
Shoulders  bent  to  righteous  burdens 

Find  how  easy  grows  the  yoke. 
Shall  wo  falter,  then,  my  brothers? 

Men  are  dying,  ours  to  save; 
Bring  the  oil  of  cheer  and  healing, 

Cover  up  the  yawning  grave. 

**  Crush  the  Self  that  wars  with  Mercy, 

Slay  the  fiends  of  gold  and  pride; 
Never  man  was  made  more  holy, 

Till  the  soul  was  crucitied. 
Courage  then,  O  men  my  brothers. 

Be  as  soldiers  in  Truth^s  cause ; 
Foes  may  strike,  but  strike  the  harder. 

Till  earth  yields  to  Heaven's  laws!  ■' 

For  lo!  a  mighty  passion  pulses 

And  swells  adown  the  aisles  of  time; 
Loud  its  clarion  voice  is  ringing, 

Ever  ringing  words  sublime: 
'*  Men  of  though tf  and  men  of  action, 

Slaves  no  longer  bow  ye  down! 
God  is  God,  and  God  in  manhood 

Shall  your  holy  efforts  crown." 
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BY    HON.    HOWARD    L.    WEED,    OF    STATE    OF   WASHINGTON. 


In  this  age  of  combines,  corporations,  pools,  and  trusts,  it 
were  well  to  investigate  somewhat  in  order  to  see  if  any 
good  can  be  drawn  from  these  institutions  which  can  be 
used  to  offset  the  multitudinous  evils  which  they  have  pro- 
duced the  world  over.  Without  entering  elaborately  into  de- 
tails at  this  time,  concerning  the  enslaved  condition  of  man- 
kind, their  mighty  woes  and  terrible  sufferings  as  being  the 
direct  results  of  the  workings  of  these  same  institutions, 
I  will  introduce  the  subject  in  contemplation  at  once  by 
making  the  preliminary  remark,  that  the  individuals  who 
compose  these  various  corporations,  trusts, etc., have  formed 
these  different  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
greater  and  more  continuous  prosperity,  both  individually 
and  collectively.  From  a  business  point  of  view  the  plan 
has  proved  to  be  a  brilliant  success  to  the  individuals  who 
have  so  extensively  given  up  competition  and  have  pooled 
their  separate  interests  to  form  these  enormous  trusts. 

Why  can  not  the  taxpayers  of  any  state  of  this  Union 
take  a  lesson  from  trusts  and  combine  their  forces  in  the 
matter  of  the  issuance  and  redemption  of  w^arrants  and  the 
payment  of  taxes? 

We  find  that  in  nearly  all  of  the  counties  of  each  of  the 
states  several  kinds  of  warrants  are  being  issued  against  the 
various  existing  funds,  so  that  we  have  a  floating  indebted- 
ness consisting  of  state  warrants,  county  warrants,  city 
warrants,  town  w^arrants,  school-district  warrants,  etc., 
which  are  drawn  against  their  various  funds,  when  cash  is 
not  available,  in  payment  for  public  supplies  and  improve- 
ments and  for  salaries  of  public  officials  and  employees. 

In  order  to  redeem  outstanding  warrants  various  taxes 
are  levied,  known  as  the  school  tax,  city  tax,  county  tax, 
state  tax,  etc.,  payable  in  cash  and  apportioned  to  appropri- 
ate funds,  at  which  time  the  warrants  with  accumulated  in- 
terest are  paid  according  to  numerical  order  and  cancelled. 

There  must  be,  in  the  aggregate,  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand public  funds  in  existence  in  the  United  States  ;*there- 
fore  the  market  price  of  the  outstanding  warrants  ranges 
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through  several  hundred  degrees  of  value,  depending  upon 
the  condition  of  the  funds  against  which  they  are  drawn. 
For  purposes  of  discussion  and  for  simplification  in  the 
presentation  of  the  plan  embodied  in  this  article,  let  us  take 
under  consideration  the  system  of  warrants  in  vogue  in  the 
state  of  Washington  and  show  how  a  new  system  of  warrant 
issuance  and  redemption  can  be  inaugurated  which  will  be 
infinitely  better  than  the  present  system.  I  do  not  claim 
that  perfection  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  proposed  plan. 
The  problem  which  confronts  us  now  has  to  de.al  with  the 
feasibility  of  adopting  a  system  which  is  less  imperfect  than 
the  present  one.  That  which  is  true  for  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington is  also  true  for  the  other  states  and  for  the  entire 
nation.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  at  all  times  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  merits  of  the  proposed  system,  that  the 
various  districts,  towns,  cities,  and  counties  of  Washington 
have  been  issuing  warrants  for  many  years,  that  they  issue 
them  now,  and,  in  all  probability,  will  continue  to  issue  them 
for  many  years  to  come;  and  furthermore,  that  the  plan  I 
advocate  does  not  mean  an  additional  issue  or  overissue  or 
supplementary  issue  of  warrants,  but  it  means  an  entire  sub- 
stitution of  non-interest-bearing  state  zi'arrants  for  all  other  kinds 
of  warrants  to  be  issued  by  the  various  distriets,  towns,  eities,  and 
counties  in  the  state  and  by  the  state  itself. 

There  are  several  hundred  districts  in  this  state  which  are 
issuing  warrants,  the  payment  or  redemption  of  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  various  tax-rolls.  When  the  money  has 
been  collected  from  the  taxpayers  the  warrants  are  called  in 
and  paid  by  the  treasurer  in  charge.  However,  since  the 
taxes  are  paid  very  slowly  the  delinquent  tax-list  grows 
larger  each  year,  and  as  a  consequence  the  amount  of  out- 
standing warrants  increases  in  corresponding  ratio.  This 
is  no  time  to  mince  matters;  the  warrant-buyer  or  other 
investor  makes  it  his  business  to  thoroughly  investigate 
financial  conditions,  and  he  understands  the  situation  fully 
whether  we  do  or  not.  The  multiplicity  of  warrants  being 
issued  from  the  different  districts  go  begging  among  the 
warrant-barbers  in  order  to  have  their  whiskers  trimmed  in 
varying  styles  of  beauty  commensurate  with  their  general 
make-up  and  financial  backing,  and  in  this  process  the 
warrants  of  some  districts  suffer  a  very  close  shave. 

It  is  a  gigantic  illusion  for  anyone  to  suppose  that  by 
selling  a  warrant  to  some  purchaser  more  money  is  put  into 
circulation.  If  a  man  sells  flO  worth  of  wood  to  the  city 
and  receives  a  warrant  in  payment  for  the  same,  which  he 
sells  to  a  purchaser  for  f 9  in  cash,  and  in  turn  the  purchaser 
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holds  said  warrant  until  the  taxpayer  has  paid  f  10  taxes 
and  f2  interest  into  the  city  treasury,  at  which  time  the 
holder  of  the  warrant  comes  forward,  presents  it  for  re- 
demption and  pockets  the  |12,  it  is  certainly  a  logical  state- 
ment as  well  as  a  mathematical  fact  to  say  that  more  money 
has  been  going  out  of  circulation  while  it  is  being  collected 
and  held  by  the  city  treasurer  than  went  into  circulation 
when  the  warrant  was  first  sold  for  cash. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  warrant-buyer  that,  as  this  paper  falls 
into  the  hands  of  merchants  and  others  who  have  to  pay 
(jash  for  goods  or  who  have  to  pay  their  taxes  in  eash  (mark 
this),  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  sell  the  warrants  for 
cash  in  order  to  meet  immediate  demands  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  money  in  the  city  treasury  with  which  to  redeem  the 
said  warrants.  This  is  a  true  statement,  T  am  sorry  to  say, 
and  under  the  present  system  of  issuance  and  redemption  of 
warrants  the  custom  of  buying  and  selling  them  will  have  to 
continue  until,  on  account  of  rapid  depreciation  in  value,  the 
dealer  will  refuse  to  take  any  more  paper  of  this  kind.  The 
greater  the  amount  of  depreciation  in  value  of  the  warrant, 
the  greater  will  be  the  cost  of  material  and  supplies  fur- 
nished to  the  city;  consequently  the  amount  of  taxes  to 
be  paid  will  be  increased  proportionately. 

Now,  how  are  we  going  to  change  things  for  the  better? 
We  can  change  them  for  the  better,  even  if  by  so  doing  wo 
cause  the  warrant-buyer  to  look  around  with  a  view  to  en- 
gaging in  some  other  line  of  business.  This  can  be  brought 
about  by  enacting  a  number  of  bills  in  the  state  legislature 
the  headings  of  which  will  read  somewhat  as  follows: 

First. — An  act  providing  for  the  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  all  district,  town,  city,  county,  and  other  taxes  and 
revenues  by  the  state,  and  empowering  district,  town,  city, 
county,  and  other  officials  connected  with  this  work  to  act 
as  ex-officio  state  officers. 

Second. — An  act  providing  for  quarterly  tax-collection. 

Third. — An  act  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  non-interest- 
bearing  state  of  Washington  warrants  to  all  school-districts 
and  other  districts,  towns,  cities,  and  counties,  and  for  state 
indebtedness,  and  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  county,  city, 
town,  school-district,  and  other  district  warrants. 

Fourth. — An  act  empowering  the  state  to  receive  non- 
interest-bearing  state  of  Washington  warrants  in  payment 
for  all  fines,  dues,  fees,  water-rents,  licenses, taxes,  and  other 
revenues  due  to  the  state  or  to  any  portion  of  the  state. 

Fifth. — An  act  providing  for  the  refunding  of  outstanding 

state,  county,  city,  town,  school  district,  and  other  district 
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warrant  indebtedness,  warrants  of  old  issue  to  be  called  in 
and  warrants  of  new  issue  to  be  exchanged  for  the  same. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  subdivide  some  of  the  above  pro- 
posed bills,  or  it  may  be  found  advisable  to  rearrange  the 
headings,  to  obtain  the  best  results.  It  will  be  observed 
that  no  change  in  the  system  of  electing  the  various  officers 
will  be  necessary,  for  the  officers  acting  under  the  present 
system  will  act  as  ex-officio  state  officers. 

The  first  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  system  of  issuing 
one  kind  of  warrants  of  high  grade  instead  of  over  one  thou- 
same  kinds  of  low-grade  ones,  will  be  the  cutting  down  of  the 
present  rate  of  yearly  issuance  of  |8,000,()00  to  |7,000,000, 
which  represents  a  saving  of  |1,000,000;  for  it  is  e\ident  that 
the  higher  the  grade  of  the  warrant  used,  the  less  will  be 
the  amount  to  be  issued.  Under  the  workings  of  the  old 
system  the  average  life  of  warrants  is  about  two  years,  so 
that  the  interest  accumulating  upon  tlie  total  annual 
issuance  in  this  state  amounts  to  over  |1,000,000,  while  the 
new  system  eliminates  interest.  Therefore  the  total  saving 
upon  each  year's  warrants  will  be  over  $2,000,000  to  the  tax- 
payers of  the  state;  and  ]mtting  this  in  another  light  it 
represents  a  yearly  saving  of  about  seven  dollars  per  capita. 

Under  the  new  svstem,  when  the  tax-rolls  and  estimated 
revenues  are  turned  over  to  the  state  for  approval  and  col- 
lection, should  it  appear  that  any  particular  district  has 
been  assessed  at  too  high  a  valuation,  then  the  state  must 
cut  down  the  assessment  to  conform  with  valuations 
actually  existing.  Then  enforce  the  payment  of  taxes,  but 
with  provisions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

When  the  state  shall  have  approved  of  the  assessment- 
roll  and  estimated  yearly  revenues  of  a  district,  it  shall  issue 
state  of  Washington  non-interest-bearing  warrants  to  the 
proper  district  officer,  in  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of 
taxes  and  revenues  called  for  upon  the  assessment-roll  and 
estimates  of  that  district,  these  warrants  being  signed  by 
the  proper  state  officers,  with  a  blank  place  for  the  signa- 
tures of  the  district  officers,  who  in  turn  shall  sign  them 
when  they  are  paid  out  for  the  same  purposes  and  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  old  district  warrant  was  used. 

In  some  districts  the  old-style  warrants,  after  being  issued, 
sell  to  the  brokers  for  fiftv  cents  on  the  dollar.  If  warrants 
in  that  district  are  issued  to  the  amount  of  flOO.OOO  per 
annum,  they  produce  but  $50,000  worth  of  return  to  the 
district  and  to  the  individuals  who  receive  them  from  the 
district,  while  it  costs  the  district  f  100,000  and  interest  to 
redeem  them.    Under  the  new  system  150,000  in  state  war- 
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rants  will  produce  |50,000  worth  of  return  to  the  district 
and  to  the  individuals  first  receiving  them,  while  it  costs  the 
district  but  |50,000  with  no  interest  to  redeem  them. 

The  state  plainly  says  to  the  district,  While  we  are  back- 
ing you  up  with  our  credit,  which  is  much  greater  than 
yours,  we  decline  to  furnish  you  with  any  more  of  this  credit 
than  you  are  actually  worth ;  and,  while  we  take  upon  our- 
selves the  responsibility  of  collecting  taxes  and  revenues 
from  the  individuals  of  your  district,  we  will  have  it  under- 
stood that  these  taxes  must  be  paid  within  a  specified  time. 

The  new  warrants  should  be  in  denominations  of  flOO, 
150, 120,  |10,  |5,  |2,  |1,  50  cents,  and  25  cents. 

These  warrants  are  to  be  receivable  at  par  at  any  sub- 
treasury  in  the  state  without  reference  to  numerical  order  or 
date  of  issue  atid  zvithout  reference  to  the  district  from  which  they 
were  issued,  in  payment  for  all  water-rents,  dues,  fines,  fees, 
taxes,  and  other  revenues  due  to  the  state  or  to  any  sub- 
division of  the  state.  At  the  present  time,  in  many  school- 
districts,  towns,  cities,  and  counties,  the  salaries  of  teach- 
ers, officials,  and  other  employees  are  paid  in  warrants 
drawnagainsttheir  various  funds;  and  I  may  state  right  here 
that  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  all  salaries  will  be  paid 
in  warrants,  and  as  some  system  of  issuing  warrants  is  bound 
to  be  used  for  many  years  to  come,  is  tliere  any  sane  indi- 
vidual who  will  claim  that  the  proposed  non-interest-bear- 
ing state  warrant  is  not  a  more  desirable  class  of  paper, 
with  its  numerous  provisions  for  redemption,  than  the  ordi- 
nary district  warrant  with  its  one  path  to  redemption? 

It  may  be  well  to  add  at  this  time  that  a  system  of  trans- 
ference of  cash  funds  from  one  sub-treasurv  to  another 
should  be  adopted,  and  that  any  sub-treasurer  should  be 
empowered  to  exchange  warrants  of  one  denomination  for 
like  amounts  in  warrants  of  other  denominations,  this  sug- 
gestion having  reference  to  the  new  system  of  warrants.  If 
a  man  shall  receive  a  $100  warrant  in  Seattle  and  he  comes 
to  Spokane  and  wishes  to  pay  his  water-rent,  which  amounts 
to  f 7.65,  he  can  hand  over  his  |100  warrant  and  receive  in 
change  one  f  50  warrant,  two  $20  warrants,  one  J2  warrant, 
one  25-cent  warrant,  and  10  cents  in  silver. 

No  overissue  of  warrants  in  any  district  can  take  place,  as 
that  district  receives  from  the  state  only  that  amount  in 
warrants  which  its  tax-rolls  and  other  rolls  call  for;  and 
when  the  state  assumes  the  responsibility  of  assessing, 
issuing  warrants,  and  collecting  taxes  and  other  revenues, 
no  risk  can  be  incurred,  for  the  reason  that  the  demand  by 
the  state  for  the  return  of  the  warrant  is  equal  to  the  supply 
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of  outstanding  warrants.  How  shall  we  dispose  of  the  tax 
to  pay  interest  upon  bonded  debt  which  must  be  paid  in 
cash?    How  shall  we  cancel  our  bonds  as  they  fall  due? 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  bonded  debts,  it  is  pro- 
vided by  the  laws  of  this  state,  that,  during  the  last  few 
years  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  time  set  for  the  payment 
of  a  bond,  an  additional  tax  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  making  said  payment.  Very  well, 
let  us  see  if  any  interference  takes  place  here.  If  the 
general  tax-rolls  and  other  revenues  produce  an  income  of 
17,000,000  for  the  entire  state,  and  the  annual  bonded-debt 
tax-roll  shall,  for  example,  amount  to  |3,000,000,  making  a 
total  of  110,000,000  to  be  collected  from  the  taxpayers,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  |7,000,000  in  warrants  will  not  pay 
110,000,000  in  taxes  and  revenues,  therefore  somebody  will 
have  to  pay  the  |3,000,000  extra  taxes  in  cash,  no  warrants 
having  been  issued  against  a  bonded-debt  tax-roll.  With- 
out any  interference  taking  place  this  simply  produces  a  ten- 
dollar  demand  for  every  seven  dollars  in  floating  warrants, 
or  in  other  words  a  down-hill  pull  against  the  warrants  to 
bring  them  home  again ;  therefore  they  will  always  circulate 
at  par,  in  the  capacity  of  money. 

I  estimate  that  after  the  new  system  shall  have  been  in 
operation  for  a  year,  at  least  f 3,000,000  in  warrants  will  be 
in  constant  active  circulation  in  this  state  (Washington), 
which  amounts  to  about  |10  per  capita.  The  present  actual 
cash  circulation  does  not  amount  to  over  |10  per  capita; 
so  the  new  sj'stem  will  bring  our  circulation  up  to  |20  per 
capita. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  large  percentage  of  individuals  will 
pay  cash  in  liquidation  of  general  improvement  taxes  and 
dues,  not  happening  to  possess  warrants  at  the  time  in 
which  they  make  their  quarterly  tax  payments  or  other 
dues,  which  cash  will  be  used  to  redeem  such  warrants  as 
are  held  by  persons  who  have  no  taxes  to  j)ay.  How  absurd 
it  is,  indeed,  for  one  to  argue  that  this  paper  will  have  to 
suffer  a  heavy  discount  because  it  is  ])aid  out  by  the  city  or 
district  to  a  person  who  owes  no  taxes,  when  about  the  first 
individual  with  whom  he  deals  will  be  some  one  who  is 
owing  for  water-rent,  court  fees,  license  dues,  taxes,  or  some 
other  dues  collectable  by  the  state! 

We  have  been  under  the  false  impression,  when,  at  a  dis- 
count for  cash,  some  one  has  sold  his  warrant  (received  for 
services  rendered  or  supplies  furnished  to  the  district,  city, 
or  county),  that  a  good  thing  has  been  accomplished  by  put- 
ting that  much  money  into  circulation.    We  did  not  take 
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into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  city  treasurer  has  been 
collecting  money  from  taxes,  etc.,  and  putting  it  aside  in 
order  to  pay  this  warrant,  principal  and  interest,  and  that 
while  this  fund  is  accumulating  more  money  is  going  out  of 
circulation  than  went  into  circulation  when  the  warrant 
was  sold.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  money  has  been 
steadily  going  out  of  circulation  by  this  very  process.  As 
before  mentioned,  over  one  thousand  various  school-district, 
street,  bridge,  road,  park,  public-building,  city,  county,  fire, 
water,  state,  and  other  funds  are  being  kept  in  existence  by 
the  present  glorious  system  of  finance  used  in  this  state, 
which  is  true,  more  or  less,  of  all  the  other  states  as  well. 
In  each  of  these  funds,  a  small  amount  of  cash  has  accumu- 
lated, but  not  enough  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  call  in  an 
outstanding  warrant.  As  a  rule  this  money  cannot  be 
transferred  from  one  fund  to  another,  although  in  the  aggre- 
gate they  must  contain  over  f  1,000,000.  If  we  had  one  fund 
only,  in  connection  with  a  system  of  transferring  money 
from  one  sub-state-treasury  to  another,  the  above  condition 
of  affairs  need  not  exist. 

Now  arises  the  question,  "What  shall  we  do  with  the  pres- 
ent outstanding  warrant  indebtedness?  It  must  be  under- 
stood that,  with  the  old  system  or  with  the  new  or  with  a 
combination  of  both,  in  order  to  continue  to  do  business,  it 
will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
delinquent  taxes  within  some  specified  time. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  redemption  of  old  district,  city, 
and  county  warrants  (some  of  which,  by  the  way,  have  been 
outstanding  for  four  or  five  years),  the  state,  after  having 
made  a  careful  investigation  into  the  condition  of  any  dis- 
trict fund  and  its  delinquent  tax-rolls,  and  after  having 
determined  as  to  the  legality  of  its  floating  indebtedness, 
shall  issue  non-interest-bearing  state  warrants  amounting, 
for  instance,  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  legal  outstanding 
warrant  indebtedness,  and  shall  exchange  the  new  warrants 
for  the  old  ones,  principal  and  interest,  without  reference  to 
numerical  order,  first  come  first  served.  When  this  amount 
of  delinquent  taxes  shall  have  been  collected  in  this  partic- 
ular district,  thereby  redeeming  a  corresponding:  amount  of 
the  new  state  warrants,  repeat  the  process.  The  old  debt 
will  be  rapidly  extinguished  by  this  plan,  and  I  fail  to  see 
where  a  conflict  can  arise  between  two  svstems. 

Bridge  and  public  building  contractors  have  told  me  that 
this  new  state  warrant  is  the  one  wanted.  They  will  figure 
their  bids  at  par  and  pay  their  employees  and  material  bills 
with  these  warrants.    The  largest  taxpayers  in  the  state  of 
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Washington  inform  me  that  this  warrant  is  to  be  preferred 
above  all  others,  and  that  they  stand  ready  to  accept  it  at 
par  in  payment  for  real  estate,  no  matter  what  the  magni- 
tude of  the  transaction  may  be.  The  merchant  will  accept 
the  warrant  for  his  goods  because  he  has  his  taxes  and  water 
rents  to  pay.  The  merchant  will  pay  a  part  of  his  clerk's 
salary  in  warrants  because  the  clerk  has  to  pay  taxes  and 
can  use  the  warrants  for  this  purpose.  The  warrant  will  be 
accepted  for  rent  by  the  landlord  because  it  pays  taxes. 
The  farmer  will  also  use  it. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  objection  that  the  mer- 
chant must  sell  his  warrant  at  a  great  discount  to  raise 
cash  to  send  to  the  non-resident  with  whom  he  deals  fails 
completely  when  we  remember  the  numerous  uses  or 
demands  for  the  warrants  throughout  the  state  and  their 
intrinsic  value  as  redemption  money.  It  may  happen  that 
the  merchant  may  possess  more  warrants  at  some  particular 
time  than  he  can  use  right  then,  but  on  account  of  the 
general  demand  for  them  to  be  used  as  local  currency  the 
temporary  discount  will  be  very  small. 

Furthermore,  on  account  of  the  increased  facility  with 
which  redemption  can  be  made,  the  demand  for  redemption 
by  holders  of  warrants  will  become  less  and  they  will  circu- 
late more  freely  in  the  capacity  of  money.  If  any  individual 
state  in  this  I^nion  will  adopt  the  foregoing  plan  of  issuance 
and  redemption  of  warrants  it  can  soon  free  itself  from  the 
clutch  of  the  money  power,  for  while  I  have  said  nothing 
about  this  warrant  as  being  money,  still  it  acts  in  the  capacity 
of  money.  Tlie  old  style  of  warrant  immediately  after  being 
issued  finds  its  way  into  some  vault,  where  it  remmns  out  of 
circulation,  in  addition  to  causing  the  circulating  medium  to 

be  steadilv  robbed  bv  the  withdrawal  of  what  is  termed 

«  « 

discount  and  interest.  The  new  warrant,  on  the  other  hand, 
immediately  goes  into  circulation  to  the  extent  of  several 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  Which  will  you  have,  a 
district  warrant  worth  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  redeemable  in  one  way  only,  or  a  stal^  warrant, 
redeemable  in  a  thousand  ways?  This  plan  can  be  ex- 
tended to  two  or  more  states,  and  the  warrants  of  one  state 
can  circulate  in  the  other  and  be  receivable  for  taxes,  all 
balances  being  settled  monthly  or  weekly  through  clearing- 
houses. 

If  extended  to  cover  t^^  entire  nation,  the  plan  would  be, 
in  brief, as  follows;  Let  all  uv  -rolls, excepting  for  interest  on 
bonded  debt,  and  other  estimates  from  each  state  be  turned 
over  to  the  United  States  treasurer.    He  will  issue  to  each 
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state  in  United  States  iion-interest-bearing  warrants  the  amount 
called  for  upon  the  rolls  and  estimates.  These  warrants 
will  be  redistributed  to  the  varioug  districts  pro  rata  as 
outlined  in  previous  pages.  They  will  then  be  paid  out  for 
salaries,  public  supplies,  improvements,  etc.,  in  the  same 
manner  and  for  the  same  purpose  for  which  the  two  hun- 
dred thousand  different  kinds  of  warrants  are  now  used. 
The  issuance  of  all  other  than  the  United  States  warrant  to 
be  stopped;  refunding  of  old  warrants  to  be  as  I  have 
outlined.  Then  the  new  United  States  warrant  is  to  be 
accepted  anywhere  in  the  United  States  in  payment  for 
taxes,  without  reference  to  numerical  order  and  without 
reference  to  the  district  from  which  it  was  first  issued.  All 
necessary  precautions  can  be  taken  to  prevent  counterfeit- 
ing or  overissue.  This  plan  will  put  into  constant  active 
circulation  at  least  one  billion  dollars  more  than  now  exists. 

The  bankers  of  Wall  Street  and  officials  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  are  planning  and  scheming  to  advance  and  put  into 
operation  some  method  of  issuing  paper  money  backed  up 
by  pure  unadulterated  wind.  Every  dollar  issued  under 
my  plan  will  be  backed  up  by  over  thirty  dollars  in  real 
estate,  and  every  dollar  of  this  new  paper  must  be  redeemed 
or  someone  will  lose  his  property,  for  the  warrant  is  a  first 
mortgage  upon  property  and  must  be  paid  within  a  specified 
time.  The  old  plan  compels  the  individual  to  pay  his  taxes 
in  cash,  no  matter  how  little  money  there  is  in  circulation. 
The  new  plan  advances  the  nwney  (or  its  equivalent)  with 
which  to  pay  the  taxes. 

This  matter  will  come  before  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Washington  at  its  next  session,  and  as  it  is  advocated  by 
our  leading  taxpayers,  I  feel  assured  that  some  action  will 
be  taken  to  put  the  plan  into  operation  at  an  early  date. 

As  surely  as  will  the  moisture  which  arises  from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean  and  which  falls  as  rain  and  snow,  ful- 
filling its  various  functions  by  invigorating  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  by  ministering  unto 
the  numerous  wants  of  man,  be  compelled  by  the  ever- 
present  law  of  gravitation  to  return  to  the  source  from 
which  it  came,  just  so  surely  will  these  warrants,  issued  by 
the  state  to  its  individuals,  buy  products,  pay  debts,  effect 
transactions  in  thousands  of  ways  between  man  and  man, 
and  finalh%  under  the  ever-present  pressure  of  the  state  for 
the  payment  of  taxes,  be  compelled  to  gravitate  toward  the 
source  from  which  they  came  and  thereby  be  redeemed. 
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THE  ZEALOUS  MOSLEM. 


BY   EMMA   GHENT   CURTIS. 


In  a  picturesque  vale  of  the  Orient  briglit 
Lived  men  who  lovt^l  science  and  learning; 

They  counseled  tojrether  and  voted  a  tax 
For  a  school  which  should  answer  their  every  yearning. 

Some  Ghebers,  I'm  told,  had  long  lived  in  the  vale, 
And  a  Brahmin  or  two  Imd  residence  there; 

Moslems  were  many  witliin  its  confines 
And  one  Christian  merchant  breathed  its  soft  air. 

The  school  was  set  up  with  fitting  display; 

The  matter  of  science  was  made  a  strong  feature; 
And  as  one  might  expect  from  conditions  that  reigned 

A  brilliant  young  Moslem  was  chosen  as  teaclier. 

• 

The  sons  of  the  residents  hastened  to  school, 

Commanded  to  peaceably  study  together, 
To  leam  all  the  secrets  of  sun  and  of  moon 

And  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  of  changeal>le  weather. 

The  brilliant  young  Moslem  most  pleasingly  taught 

The  secrt'ts  of  suns  and  of  science. 
But  he  furthermore  m-ged  with  Unwearying  zeal 

His  flock  in  Mahomet  to  place  their  reliance. 

**IIold!  hold!"  cried  the  Ghebers;  the  Brahmins  cried  *'Hold, 
We  pay  our  full  share  of  the  wage  you  receive'*; 
The  Christian  said  darkly:  "You  pocket  my  gold, 
Yet  teach  you  my  sons  a  false  faith  to  believe." 

Said  the  teacher:  "'Tis  true  I  am  paid  by  you  all. 
But  in  teaching  my  faith  I  do  only  the  right; 

My  faith  is  the  true  one,  all  others  are  false; 
I  shall  slight  no  occasion  for  spreading  the  light" 

Christian,  Brahmin,  and  Gheber  insisted  In  tiuii 
That  his  own  faith,  or  none,  should  be  tiiught; 

But  such  Infidel  Iwldness  so  freely  dlsi>layed 
On  the  teacher  a  fainting  fit  brought. 

All  protests  were  useless:  the  Moslems  were  strong, 
They  outnumbered  all  others  twenty  to  one; 

So  the  few  paid  their  taxes  and  fn^tted  and  fumed. 
But  the  will  of  the  Moslems  only  was  done. 

Said  the  Christian  one  mom,  **H()w  wicked  it  is 
To  tax  man  for  a  purpose  that  fills  him  with  fears." 

Said  the  teacher,  "What  a  goo<l  Moslem  am  I, 
Thus  to  force  the  true  doctrin(»s  on  infidel  ears." 
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BY   MRS.   CALVIN   KRYDER   REIFSNIDBR. 


CHAPTER  V. 

About  three  o'clock  the  next  afternoon  Ruby  sat  in  the 
gallery  waiting  for  some  of  her  father's  pupils  to  appear. 
It  was  a  pleasant  way  of  disposing  of  a  leisure  hour  or  so, 
and  she  could  appreciate  it,  too,  inasmuch  as  she  had  gone 
through  the  same  drill  and  was  now  an  accomplished 
elocutionist.  She  had  lost  herself  in  some  inward  reflec- 
tion when  at  length  a  clear,  round,  penetrating  voice  roused 
her. 

"Your  Honor,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury." 

"Your  Honor"  expressed  deep  reverence  and  lofty  re- 
gard. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Jury"  was  uttered  in  such  a  tone  as  to 
win  the  heart  of  every  juror.  Then  came  the  same  appeal 
in  defence  of  the  man  on  trial  for  his  life  that  she  had 
heard  her  father  make  the  day  before.  Her  father  sat  in 
the  high-backed,  crimson  velvet  chair,  the  judge  of  the 
unseen  criminal,  and  listened  to  the  eloquent  appeal.  The 
ardentpleaderargtied  in  that  earnest,  convincing  tone  which 
carries  conviction  to  every  listener;  he  pleaded  with  all 
the  pathos  and  energy  of  a  soul  for  a  soul,  now  bringing 
forth  the  dreadful  temptation,  the  overmastering  spirit 
of  some  unseen  devil,  and  lastly  he  brought  the  picture 
close  home  so  that  each  juryman  might  put  his  own  son  into 
that  criminars  stead  and  ask,  "How  would  I  that  others 
should  do  to  mine  were  he  on  trial  for  his  life  for  this 
crime?" 

Ruby  saw  that  her  father  was  proud  and  happy.  The 
young  speaker  had  forgotten  all  else.  No  need  now  to 
remind  him  to  dwell  on  his  vowels  and  strengthen  his  con- 
sonants. His  soul  went  forth  in  everv  word  he  uttered: 
to  him  a  life  hung  upon  his  words,  his  tone,  his  gestures; 
there  seemed  to  be  no  thought  of  fame  nor  honor  for  him- 
self; to  be  felt  as  well  as  heard  was  his  aim — to  convince 
men  as  he  was  convinced — and  he  had  succeeded. 

When  he  had  finished  her  father  rose  and  took  his  hand 
and  gave  him  most  cordial  words  of  congratulation. 

"You  have  found  the  key ;  remember  always  to  use  it  so 
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well,  and  fame  and  distinction  are  yours;  persuasion  is  the 
crown  of  rhetoric." 

Ruby  now  was  conscious  of  another  presence,  and  looking 
over  the  railing  saw  a  tall  princely  man  making  his  way 
to  the  pulpit.  He  planted  his  feet  with  firm,  even  tread, 
and  indeed  reminded  her  of  an  ideal  8aul.  He  mounted 
the  steps  and  she  saw  her  father  introduce  the  two  men. 
She  heard  the  first  speaker  ask  permission  to  remain  and 
listen  to  the  fine  voice  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much 
spoken  in  praise,  and  a  gracious  acquiescence  was  given. 

"Surely  father  was  right!     This  is  no  ordinary  man.'^ 

As  he  towered  head  and  shoulders  above  them  and  as 
Ruby  looked  upon  him  she  recalled  her  ideal  Saul,  and  the 
words  of  Samuel  to  him  as  he  anointed  and  blessed  him 
rose  involuntarily  to  her  lips:  **Is  it  not  because  the  Lord 
hath  anointed  thee  to  be  captain  over  his  inheritance," — 
and  as  she  gazed  wonderingly  u])on  him  she  seemed  to  hear 
the  voice  of  Samuel  still  speaking  to  him  the  words  of 
divine  prophecy:  "And  the  words  of  the  Lord  will  come 
upon  thee,  and  thou  shalt  prophesy  with  them,  and  shalt  be 
turned  into  another  man.  And  let  it  be  when  these  signs 
are  come  unto  thee  that  thou  do  as  occasion  serve  thee; 
for  God  is  with  thee." 

He  began  to  speak.  The  first  sentence  came  to  Ruby  as 
the  first  grand  chord  in  a  great  harmony.  It  soared  up 
to  the  arched  dome  and  seemed  to  circle  through  every  inch 
of  space,  then  came  floating  down  to  settle  like  a  bk»ssing 
upon  her.  Again,  up,  around,  down,  circling  the  columns, 
causing  the  leaves  on  the  palms  to  quiver,  the  statues  to 
tremble  as  if  awaking  into  life,  opening  the  half-closed  buds 
of  flowers  in  delight,  closing  the  full-blown  ones  in  wonder, 
and  thrilling  everywhere  till  it  struck  an  answering  chord 
in  the  organ  that  gave  back  a  grand  response. 

She  looked  at  him  entranced  as  he  stood  like  a  man  sud- 
denly immortalized.  He  was  listening  to  himself,  his  whole 
being  concentrated  in  sending  forth  those*  sounds,  yet  guard- 
ing them  with  masterly  skill  lest  one  inharmony  invad(\ 
No  tone  went  forth  but  his  quick  ear  caught  first  and 
retained  last.  He  did  not  seem  to  choose  words  or  sub- 
jects but  passed  from  one  line  of  work  to  the  other;  from 
the  deepest  orotund  up  to  and  through  all  the  exercises  of 
the  pure  tone. 

When  thev  had  finished  Rubv  descended  slowlv  to  her 
father's  study.  The  three  were  together  there.  Her  father 
was  congratulating  and  warmly  praising  both.  She  would 
have  withdrawn  immediately  but  the  eyes  of  both  young 
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men  seemed  for  a  moment  to  hold  her  spellbound.  Thej 
were  struck  with  wonder  at  her  apparance,  as  though  one 
of  the  statues  in  the  temple  had  come,  warm  with  life,  be- 
fore them.  It  was  only  an  instant  and  she  was  gone.  Her 
father  had  not  observed  her,  and  she  fled  away  in  a  kind 
of  fluttering,  wondering,  delicious  terror. 

"Have  you  any  lady  pupils?"  asked  the  Greek. 

"One,  only." 

"Then  perhaps  we  had  better  leave  you ;  we  may  disturb 
or  delay  you." 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  urge  them  to  stay.  He  gave 
each  a  pamphlet  written  by  himself,  containing  many  valua- 
ble hints  to  aid  them  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies. 

The  young  men  departed.  At  the  door  they  bade  each 
other  a  friendly  adieu,  hoping  to  meet  again.  Each  carried 
with  him  a  vision  of  that  statuescjue  beauty  who  had  ap- 
peared so  mysteriously  and  vanished  so  quickly  and  silently. 
Each  wondered  if  she  had  listened  to  him  and  which  of  them 
had  pleased  her  best. 

The  next  day  Ruby  waited  for  the  appearance  of  the 
would-be  actress.  She  was  prompt  and  at  half-past  three 
she  came,  half  shyly,  half  confldently,  across  the  chancel 
to  meet  Mr.  Gladstone. 

She  was  slightly  above  medium  height,  with  good 
features.  Her  closely  fitting  dress  dis])layed  a  lithe,  angu- 
lar figure.  She  seemed  to  understand  that  there  was  work, 
hard  w^ork,  before  her,  but  her  manner,  as  well  as  her  strong 
face,  indicated  an  indomitable  will  and  untiring  energy. 

She  was  crude,  and  it  would  take  some  little  time  to 
discover  any  real  powef  in  her;  but  Mr.  Gladstone  asked 
only  patience,  perseverance  and  love  of  some  well  defined 
line  of  art.  He  would  take  care  of  the  rest.  Only  be  cer- 
tain you  have  chosen  the  thing  for  which  you  are  best  fitted, 
was  alwavs  his  instruction. 

"I  must  do  something,"  she  said,  "and  I  want  to  do  some- 
thing that  shall  be  worthy  of  all  the  energy  I  have  to 
expend.     I  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  mediocrity." 

"There  now,  you  hjive  pleased  me.  Aim  to  reach  the 
very  highest  point  attainable  in  whatever  direction  your 
talents  lead  vou.  It  mav  be  slow  and  tedious  at  first  but 
nothing  is  lost  by  laying  a  perfect  foundation." 

"Can  you  give  me  any  encouragement?"  she  asked  earn- 
estly.   "I  have  no  time  nor  money  to  waste." 

"I  can  give  you  every  encouragement  if  you  put  your 
whole  heart  and  mind  upon  your  w^ork." 

Her  task  having  been  assigned  her,  she  took  her  depart- 
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ure.  It  was  not  many  days  until  Mr.  Gladstone  told  her 
frankly  that  with  earnest  work  continued  she  could  realize 
her  fondest  hope.  She  was  patient,  untiring,  and  he  was 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  her. 

Work,  work,  work!  Salome  had  never  known  anything 
but  work.  She  had  read  of  a  poor  girl  who  had  gone  on 
the  stage  and  made  a  great  fortune.  Why  should  not  she? 
Money!  That  is  all,  after  the  whole  story  is  told, 
which  brings  comfort  and  peace  and  rest  in  this  world. 
Money! — that  she  might  repay  scorn  for  scorn.  Money! — 
that  she  might  make  people  forget  that  her  father  was 
a  drunkard,  that  she  might  raise  her  mother  from  drudgery. 
Money! — that  she  might  buy  friends  and  not  care  for  ene- 
mies. Money! — to  make  her  forget  past  slights  of  school 
girls  and  boys.  Money!  money! — to  wash  out  every  dark 
spot  in  the  past;  gold  to  gild  the  future! 

She  walked  home  with  a  lighter  step  than  she  had  ever 
known  as  these  thoughts  came  through  her  brain,  and 
turned  a  willing  hand  toward  preparing  the  evening  meal. 
She  lived  no  longer  in  the  dim,  dark  rooms,  but  fancy 
carried  her  away  to  the  beautiful  temple  where  she  had 
stood  and  heard  words  of  encouragement.  It  took  her  fur- 
ther and  she  saw  the  place  lighted  and  filled  with  admiring 
people,  eager,  waiting,  watching,  for  her;  and  then  she 
fancied  herself  in  trailing  satin  and  glittering  gems  ap- 
pearing before  them,  welcomed  with  loud  applause. 

O  Hope!  thou  blessed  angel!  bringing  light  into  the 
deepest  gloom,  joy  to  the  saddest  heart;  drying  tears,  bind- 
ing up  our  wounds;  cheering  us  on  the  dark  road  of 
despair  or  duty!  What  could  we  mortals  do  without 
thee? 

She  was  no  longer  plain  Salome,  the  school  mistress.  She 
was  Juliet  to-day,  loving,  devoted,  waiting  for  her  Romeo; 
Lady  Macbeth  to-morrow,  plotting,  planning  for  a  kingdom 
and  a  crown,  and  before  her  crumbled  every  barrier  even 
as  before  Lady  Macbeth  had  melted  every  obstacle. 

She  tore  down  and  planted  her  feet  ruthlessly  upon 
visions  of  a  new  spring  hat  and  walked  over  even  a  silk 
dress  pattern  that  rose  to  tempt  her.  "Lessons,  lessons! 
ril  double  them  up,  I'll  pay  for  four  a  week  instead  of  two, 
and  earn  the  money,  too." 

Never  had  Mr.  Gladstone  seen  such  ambition,  such 
dauntless  courage.  He  almost  forgot  Saul  and  his  friend, 
or  thought  their  efforts  tame  before  this  giantess  hemmed 
in  by  poverty  and  toil. 

The  winter  was  over.    Spring  was  nearing  summer.    The 
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season  had  been  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one  to  all.  Ruby 
had  never  met  Salome  to  speak  to  her.  **King  Saul"  and 
Demosthenes  still  looked  for  the  golden-haired  statue  but 
it  appeared  no  more  before  them. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  found  many  of  his  former  admirers 
and  occasional  calls  were  exchanged  between  them,  and 
he  and  his  daughter  were  urged  to  become  members  of  vari- 
ous clubs,  literary,  ethical,  historical  and  philosophical, 
formed  to  investigate  and  discuss  the  most  absorbing  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

**I  really  cannot  find  time  for  all  these  things  and  do 
justice  to  my  class,  therefore  we  will  choose  those  things 
that  seem  most  profitable  to  study  and  leave  the  rest  to 
others  who  have  more  leisure.  But,  my  dear,"  he  said 
earnestly  to  Ruby,  as  they  sat  alone,  **I  find  there  is  a  good 
work  for  you  to  do.  Salome  needs  a  guide.  When  she 
comes  again  I  will  present  you  to  her.  She  is  capable  of 
doing  great  good  or  great  evil  in  the  world  in  the  profession 
she  has  chosen.  We  must  show  her,  with  God's  help,  the 
true  wav." 

The  next  day  when  the  lesson  was  over  Ruby  approached 
Salome  with  one  of  her  fair  hands  filled  with  fresh  flowers 
and  said:  "Papa  promised  me  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
with  you  to-day.     He  praises  your  work  highly." 

Salome  stood  silently  gazing  upon  Ruby,  too  much  sur- 
prised to  speak.  Such  strange  and  wondrous  beauty  awed 
her.  Every  motion  of  the  graceful  body  as  she  approached 
and  greeted  her  was  firmly  fixed  in  Salome's  remembrance. 
A  pain,  acute  and  poignant  as  steel,  pierced  her  very  soul 
at  the  contrast.  Something,  too,  akin  to  sorrow,  a  dread 
fear  of  failure  came  upon  her  for  the  first  time,  with 
many  conflicting  emotions;  and  still  Salome,  idly  turning 
the  flowers  which  Ruby  placed  in  her  hands,  could  not 
have  told  whether  she  was  pained  or  pleased  to  meet  this 
strangely  beautiful  woman  whose  peculiar  charm  made  all 
other  w^omen  seem  to  her  to  be  made  of  very  common 
clay. 

It  was  not  many  days,  however,  before  this  ambitious 
woman  decided  to  turn  her  new  acquaintance  to  account 
and  learn  from  the  daughter  all  those  feminine  graces  she 
so  fully  possessed,  while  from  the  father  she  was  learning 
the  cunning  of  voice  and  action. 

Ruby  did  not  question  the  motive;  she  understood  this 
poor  girl's  needs  and  determined  to  aid  her  father  in  his 
earnest  wish  to  develop  all  the  power  in  her  for  her  own 
good.    Salome  made  a  study  of  Ruby  from  the  first  hour 
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they  met,  and  continually  dwelt  upon  the  wide  difference 
between  her  and  all  other  women  she  had  ever  seen.  What 
constituted  that  difference?  It  was  what  she  needed, 
what  she  wanted,  what  she  must  have — for  it  meant 
success. 

Ruby's  perfect  placidity,  caused  by  mental  and  bodily 
freedom,  was  very  charming.  This  bodily  freedom  seemed 
to  be  the  foundation  of  the  beautiful  mental  freedom  which 
had  never  been  destroyed,  and  was  exhibited  in  the  child- 
like trust  which  she  daily  displayed  in  all  the  affairs  of 
life,  and  in  the  exquisite  responsiveness  to  the  spiritual 
truths  which  her  father  taught  her.  The  very  expression 
of  her  face,  as  she  walked  beside  her  father,  was  a  lesson 
to  Salome,  and  could  have  been  to  all  observers  who  were 
seeking,  as  Salome  sought,  a  higher  life.  And  she  felt  that 
these  two  were  indeed  "led  beside  the  still  waters'^  and  made 
**to  lie  down  in  green  pastures."  Instead  of  making  con- 
flicts for  themselves  they  met,  with  the  Lord's  quiet 
strength,  whatever  they  had  to  pass  through.  In  them 
the  natural  and  ideal  were  truly  one,  and  they  seemed  to 
reach  the  latter  bv  the  former. 

A  more  complete  contrast  in  two  women,  not  only  in 
personal  appearance  but  in  their  mental  views  and  con- 
versational powers,  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  Salome 
was  brilliant,  too  strong  to  be  delicate  and  tender  of  senti- 
ment, but  choice  in  her  use  of  language.  Every  thought 
expressed  showed  plainly  its  worldly  mold.  Ambition 
had  made  her  sharp  and  critical,  and  pride  kept  her  ever 
on  the  alert  to  avoid  the  errors  that  she  detected  in  others. 
"An  unripe  persimmon,''  her  intoxicated  father  would  say 
— "an  undeveloped  genius"  Ruby  recognized.  The  strained, 
almost  unnatural,  exterior  could  not  hide  from  the  pene- 
trating eyes  of  love  which  Ruby  turned  upon  her,  the  rough 
diamond.  Her  father  had  pointed  it  out  to  her  at  first, 
but  now  it  was  plain,  plain  as  the  noonday  sun. 

To-day  they  stood  in  the  tem})le  where  Salome  seemed 
to  gain  her  inajnration.  Fler  dark,  troubled  face,  already 
bearing  unmistakable  lines  of  care,  her  fine  eyes  burning 
with  slumbering  fires  of  hatred  and  jealousy,  the  nervous 
twitching  of  the  well-shaped  mouth  she  strove  vainly  to 
control,  were  all  heightened  by  the  calm  figure  opposite  her 
in  its  robe  of  purity,  with  the  healthful  tone,  the  tender 
mouth,  the  great  luminous  eyes  in  which  for  a  moment  a 
tear  glistened  as  it  recognized  the  effort  of  that  young 
creature — tortured,  self-tortured,  it  is  true,  but  making  a 
brave  effort  to  conceal  her  misery. 
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Mr.  Gladstone  took  her  hand  kindly,  almost  reverently; 
but  to  his  surprise  she  withdrew  it  rudely,  and  holding 
it  up  before  him,  with  burning  cheeks,  said  with  withering 
scorn : 

**I  could  not  even  have  the  hand  of  a  lady.  I  have  been 
stamped  as  low-born  with  this  unmistakable  emblem  that 
even  the  illiterate  may  read." 

"Ah,  let  me  read  it  for  you,  and  make  you  feel  grateful 
for  the  distinction  conferred  upon  you  by  trusting  you 
with  such  a  hand,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone. 

His  tone,  his  manner,  checked  the  rising  tears  of  wounded 
pride,  and  she  permitted  him  to  take  her  hand  although 
the  contrast  in  mould  and  texture  of  his  own  again 
caused  a  blush  to  mantle  her  dark  cheeks.  He  read  as 
from  a  book: 

"The  pink  finger-tips  indicate  good  arterial  circulation; 
the  strong,  nimble  fingers,  great  force  of  character;  the 
well-developed  joints  which  seem  to  annoy  you  so  much, 
proclaim  the  true  philosopher;  this  prominent  thumb  re- 
moves you  from  all  little  meanness  of  character." 

As  he  spoke  Ruby  observed  the  pleasant  change  that 
came  over  Salome  while  she  listened  with  absorbed  in- 
terest to  what  he  said. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  very  good  hand;  indeed  it  was  this  very 
hand  which  first  interested  me  in  you;  it  proclaimed  un- 
daunted courage,  honesty  of  purpose,  reason;  and  see 
here," — he  took  the  thumb  and  threw  it  apparently  out  of 
place,  bending  it  as  he  chose  with  perfect  ease.  "This  is 
the  greatest  test  of  true,  innate  refinement  that  is  indicated 
by  a  human  hand — the  flexibility  and  perfect  control  of 
a  well  developed  thumb.  There  is  music  and  harmony  writ- 
ten in  this  hand." 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face  and  saw  that 
it  was  almost  radiant  with  a  look  of  pleasure  and  hope  he 
had  n(»ver  seen  there  before,  and  a  something  else — what 
was  it?  was  it  feigned  or  real?  an  expression  of  such  adora- 
tion as  he  had  never  bt^fore  seen  a  human  face  wear. 

"Now,  for  the  face;  the  com[)lexion  is  sallow  only  be- 
cause of  gloomy  thoughts,  and  unwise  selection  of  food. 
The  remedy  is  happy,  hopeful  thought  and  proper  food. 
The  eyes  express  without  attempt  at  disguise  every  emotion 
of  your  soul  and  the  color  varies  to  suit  the  occasion.  The 
brow  will  be  improvc^d  with  the  hope  and  happiness  that 
will  come  by  and  by.  The  mouth  and  eyes  act  in  perfect 
harmony,  the  only  thing  that  can  give  perfection  to  expres- 
sion, without  which  the  face  is  automatic.    The  Rose — well^ 
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it  is  an  unusual  nose,  but  Lavator  affirms  that  he  has  never 
in  one  instance  seen  such  a  nose  where  the  possessor  was 
not  capable  of  very  high  attainments.  Your  hair  is  abun- 
dant and  of  a  rich,  warm  color,  showing  a  naturally  affec- 
tionate nature.  You  have  ready  use  of  good  language. 
Your  voice  is  the  voice  of  one  who  could  never  for  a  moment 
be  suspected  of  being  low-born  as  you  said.  It  has  power, 
pathos,  firmness,  character.  I  predict  for  you  a  great 
future,  ray  child;  up  hill,  even  to  the  mountain  top,  but  you 
will  reach  it  safelv  bv  and  bv." 

She  closed  her  other  hand  upon  his  and  for  a  moment 
held  it  firmly  between  both  of  her  own.  Her  impulse  was 
to  shower  tears  and  kisses  upon  it,  to  fall  down  at  his 
feet  and  tell  him  what  his  words  had  done  for  her — they 
had  made  her  satisfied  with  herself;  but  Ruby  was  there, 
self-possessed  Ruby,  who  would  be  shocked  at  her  or  think 
she  was  only  acting. 

"Our  heavenly  Father  knows  w^here  to  bestow  His  good 
gifts;  this  temple  is  well  fitted  to  do  the  work  allotted  to 
this  soul;  it  was  built  for  strength.  Grace  and  beauty 
can  only  come  from  the  soul  and  you  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  giving  expression  through  this  lithe  body  to  every 
emotion  of  which  your  soul  is  capable.  This  is  indeed  a 
great  gift;  be  grateful  for  it  and  keep  faithfully  your  trust; 
it  is  a  sacred  one.  Make  a  solemn  compact  with  your  own 
soul  and  your  mirror.  Ruby  can  advise  you  on  the  subject 
of  dress." 

"Will  you,"  she  asked,  turning  to  Ruby,  "show  me  how 
to  clothe  myself  as  becomingly  as  you  clothe  yourself?" 

"Certainly;  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  deciding 
whether  one  will  be  a  dummy  to  hold  the  clothing  the 
seller  wants  to  be  rid  of,  or  whether  one  will  be  a  distinct 
personality,  sublimer  and  better  than  any  vesture  ever 
made.  A  woman  should  express  her  taste,  her  soul  in  her 
raiment.  The  task  of  deciding  what  will  be  most  becom- 
ing and  beautiful  is  done  once  for  all.  The  right  thing  in 
the  right  place,  once  determined,  may  be  strictly  adhered 
to  until  personal  conditions  change  or  experience  suggests 
something  better.  I  know  the  shades  of  color  most  becom- 
ing to  me,  and  style  of  vesture.  I  vary  the  material  with 
the  season.  Indeed  I  give  no  thought  to  my  apparel.  It 
has  been  decided  so  long  ago,  so  satisfactorily,  that  I  am 
free  as  the  birds  in  this  respect.  My  time  is  too  valuable 
to  watch  the  fashions  in  dress,  much  less  to  imitate  them. 
I  have  no  curiosity  to  know  how  I  should  appear  in  a 
fashionable  dress  or  cloak." 
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'Bow  did  you  learn  all  this?"  asked  Salome. 
"Nature,"  Ruby  said  smiling,  "is  an  unerring  guide. 
Autumn  shades  for  the  autumn  of  life,  winter  for  old  age, 
spring  and  summer  for  childhood  and  youth.  Besides,  the 
gentler  birds  and  animals  wear  appropriate  hues  to  their 
nature,  the  soft  blue  gray  and  white  for  the  dove,  the 
brown  for  the  pheasant,  the  blue  for  the  jay,  and  so  on.  A 
woman  does  herself  great  injustice  to  wear  the  garb  of  the 
raven,  the  crow  or  the  vulture." 

CHAPTER  VL 

Salome  had  become  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  temple  and 
was  always  welcome.  It  never  grew  familiar  to  her,  but 
each  day  presented  the  same  bewildering,  real,  unreal 
mystic  shrine  it  had  at  first  appeared  to  her  overawed 
imagination.  The  inhabitants,  too,  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  believe  them  to  be  flesh  and  blood  human  beings, 
having  the  same  bodily  needs  as  other  creatures.  When 
her  first  timidity  wore  off  and  she  found  that  she  could 
talk  and  ask  questions  of  this  Greek  statue,  and  could  be 
sure  of  a  clear  answer  given  with  so  much  evident  pleasure, 
she  believed  herself  as  blessed  as  though  she  were  receiving 
oracles  from  a  goddess,  and  every  word  sank  into  her  heart 
to  take  deep  root  there  some  day;  but  not,  she  found  long 
afterwards,  until  they  were  warmed  by  the  sunshine  of 
her  own  love  and  gratitude  and  watered  by  her  own  tears 
of  repentance. 

"I  am  here  again,"  she  sighed  one  Saturday  morning, 
seating  herself  near  Ruby  who  sat  in  the  temple  with  an 
open  Bible  in  her  lap.  **I  cannot  stay  away.  I  walk  around 
the  building  like  one  who  has  found  a  hidden  treasure  and 
must  come  and  satisfy  himself  each  day  that  it  was  not 
stolen  in  the  night;  or  a  fountain  at  which  I  must  drink  or 
perish,  and  yet  whose  waters  I  cannot  reach.  I  dream 
of  it  in  the  night.  The  Temple,  your  father  and  yourself 
are  real  then;  awake,  all  is  like  a  dream.  I  am  drawn 
hither  by  a  current  stronger  than  air  or  water.  I  cannot 
help  myself,  for  I  would  fain  learn  of  you  how  to  be  like 
you,  and  yet  my  heart  is  so  full  of  worldly  ambition  of 
another  order;  such  longing,  unrest,  chagrin,  and  disap- 
pointment. But,  surely,  ambition  only  could  have  attained 
what  your  father  and  you  have  done." 

Salome  sat  on  the  top  step  leading  to  the  pulpit,  while 
Ruby  was  sitting  near  her  looking  down  the  auditorium. 

Ruby  had  followed  her  every  word,  watched  the  convul- 
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sive  movement  of  her  dark,  firm  hands  clasped  over  her 
knees,  the  kindling  fires  in  her  brown  cheek  and  the 
smouldering  light  in  her  dark  ejes.  She  saw  deeper  with 
her  pure  eyes  and  perceived  that  the  good  in  this  girl  was 
rising  up  against  the  evil,  and  that  powerful  as  the  latter 
was  it  must  go  down  in  the  conflict.  She  did  not  question 
this  self-tortured  girl.  She  was  silent  for  she  knew  that 
Salome  would  speak. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Salome,  "at  least  pardon  me,  if  I  say 
I  long  to  know  how  you  began  life;  were  you  like  other 
children?"  She  was  so  eager,  so  much  afraid  of  being 
wounded  or  rebuked  tliat  she  was  quite  awkward  and  Ruby 
herself  wondered  if  the  skill  of  a  born  actress  was  in  her. 

"Yes,"  answered  Ruby  quietly.  "Very  much  like  them, 
except  in  this.  My  father's  wisdom  in  furnishing  me  only 
wholesome,  nutritious  food,  saved  me  all  the  aches  and 
pains  that  bodily  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  kept  my  brain  equally 
well  supplied  with  nourishment.  I  believe  thereby  I  have 
been  happier  for  having  been  healthier  than  most  children." 

"What  was  your  next  lesson?" 

"Let  me  recall,"  said  Ruby  thoughtfully.  After  some 
consideration  she  answered.  "Whether  it  was  my  very 
next  lesson  or  not,  I  cannot  say;  but  the  one  I  remember 
best,  for  it  was  so  difficult  to  live  by,  was  this." 

She  turned  the  leaves  of  her  bible  and  read,  "  ^Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged.  For  with  whatsoever  judgment 
ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged.'  I  was  very  quick  to  see  faults 
in  other  people,  with  the  beam  in  my  own  eye." 

She  paused  and  looked  calmly  down  the  long  vista,  her 
mind  apparently  absorbed  in  self-communion,  and  Salome's 
great  troubled  eyes  were  upon  her. 

"You  could  not  help  it;  we  cannot  help  seeing  faults  in 
others,  can  we?" 

"No, — but  that  is  the  sad  part  for  us.  Were  we  pure 
we  could  not  see  evil  in  others;  for  you  understand  the 
pure  cannot  see  evil."  She  quoted,  "  Thou  art  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behold  evil,  and  canst  not  look  upon  iniquity.' 
Gould  we  purify  ourselves  from  all  evil  and  falsity  we  would 
become  so  spiritual  that  we  could  see  the  spiritual  part  of 
man,  or  that  part  which  is  untainted  by  the  grosser  or 
more  sensual,  but  could  not  see  the  evil !" 

"But  we  cannot  become  so;  that  would  be  divine." 

"If  we  would  remember  that,  however,  and  judge  not, 
we  should  not  be  judged,  for  with  whatsoever  judgment  we 
judge  we  shall  be  judged;  in  other  words  we  can  see  no 
more  evil  in  others  than  we  have  in  ourselves,  and  in  judg- 
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ing  we  pass  verdict  upon  ourselves.    Sad  to  think  of,  isn't 
it?  but  true,  and  just." 

After  a  pause,  during  which  Salome  sat  with  her  straight 
dark  brows  almost  knitted  together,  she  said: 

"Repeat  that,  please,  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  catch 
your  meaning.  Christ  saw  the  evil  in  others  and  berated 
them  most  soundly." 

"His  humanity  did, — that  part  of  Him  inherited  from 
Mary.  The  Divinity  did  not,"  said  *Kuby.  "We  are  images, 
or  mirrors,  into  which  God  looks  to  find  a  likeness  of  Him- 
self. If  He  sees  no  good  He  is  not  there,  and  He  does  not 
see  us  at  all — the  wicked  part  of  us." 

"The  wicked  give  themselves  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble,  then,  in  imagining  that  God  is  always  thinking  of 
them  and  planning  to  punish  them,"  answered  Salome,  with 
a  peculiar  smile. 

"Do  you  think  so?"  inquired  Ruby.  'Lsirt  it  more  likely 
that  they  do  not  think  of  God  at  all,  or,  if  they  do,  attribute 
to  him  only  their  own  worst  qualities?  I  rather  imagine 
that  they  think  little  about  God — the  true  God." 

In  a  moment  she  continued,  "Christ  is  within  me  when 
I  make  place  for  Him  to  abide  with  me.  Hell  is  within 
me  when  I  crucify  Him  with  evil.  Do  I  love  Him,  His 
Divine  love.  His  Divine  truth  and  wisdom?  God  is  Divine 
love,  the  Son  Divine  truth,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  Divine 
wisdom.  And  my  neighbor;  who  is  he?  I  once  thought 
it  was  only  the  man  or  woman  who  lived  next  door  to  me. 
Now  I  learn  that  my  neighbor  is  the  good  in  every  human 
being,  manifest  in  every  good  word  and  deed.  Why,  it  is 
easy  then  to  love  one's  neighbor  for  in  loving  good  I  love 
an  attribute  of  God." 

To  Salome's  restless,  ambitious,  soul-weary  existence, 
nothing  was  so  puzzling  as  the  systematic  daily  labors  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  which  his  daughter  shared,  except  in  the 
instructions  in  oratory,  and  even  there  she  now  found  Ruby 
was  often  a  silent,  unseen  participator  from  the  gallery. 
She  felt  that  had  she  attained  the  excellence  to  which 
Ruby  had  arrived  nothing  could  induce  her  to  toil  another 
hour.  She  felt  that  she  would  sit  down  and  feast  her  soul 
upon  books  and  music,  never  crossing  the  threshold  save  to 
hear  some  grand  lecture  or  oratorio,  or  to  drive  those 
spirited  horses.  She  marvelled  that  Ruby  could  find 
pleasure  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life,  much  less  deeds 
of  common  charity,  going  out  among  the  wretched  and  the 
poor. 

"These  people  become  more  thriftless,  more  cunning,  and 
devise  all  sorts  of  means  to  impose  upon  such  \jeo^V^  ^'s> 
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year  father  and  yourself,"  said  Salome  to  Ruby  in  conver- 
sation upon  the  subject. 

"We  go  among  those  who  need  us  most — who  are  ready 
to  receive  us,"  said  Ruby.  "We  do  not  trouble  those  who 
enjoy  their  degradation;  but  those  who  are  earnestly  seek- 
ing the  truth  and  are  willing  to  be  led.  The  field  is  broad 
enough  for  us  and  we  leave  to  others  more  fitted  for  the 
work,  those  to  whom  you  refer.  There  is  work  for  all  of 
us  and  we  should  each  take  the  duties  we  are  best  fitted 
to  perform. 

Ruby's  character  was  a  beautiful  jirism  reflecting  all  of 
the  heavenly  light  about  her.  Other  natures  may  show 
shades  of  color,  hers  the  full  glory  of  all.  Others  lived  in 
antagonism  to  nature's  laws,  she  in  perfect  harmony  with 
them.  Others  were  seeking  flaws  in  every  character,  she, 
in  her  sympathy,  was  finding  only  the  germs  of  good. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  class  in  self-culture  consisted  of  adult 
men  and  women  who  seemed  anxious  to  attain  to  the 
mental  and  physical  perfection  he  assured  them  was  possi- 
ble, but  who  seemed  to  fail  utterly  to  realize  that  a  teacher 
can  only  instruct  a  person  how  to  accomplish  a  purpose, 
but  that  the  effort  necessary  to  success  in  any  direction 
depends  upon  the  student's  receptivity.  They  seemed  to 
think  they  should  arrive  in  a  few  weeks,  or  months  at  most, 
at  the  very  point  to  which  he  had  attained  after  twenty 
years  of  faithful  toil,  self-sacrifice  and  study.  They  could 
not  give  up,  as  he  had  done,  the  fragrant  cup  of  coffee  and 
the  tempting  steak  and  game.  Their  progress  must  come 
without  self-abnegation.  They  could  not  yield  to  the  be- 
lief that  what  enters  into  a  man  feeds  the  quality  of  his 
nature,  and  that  to  starve  out  the  fierce  i)art  of  his  animal 
nature  he  must  abjure  stimulating  food  and  drink,  and 
to  cultivate  the  more  gentle  side  he  must  *feed  the  hunbs,' 
or  the  patient,  loving  ])art  of  the  nature. 

He  had,  too,  the  various  dispositions  which  gather  into 
one  class.  Women  w^ho  believed  in  telling  everyone  they 
knew  what  unkind  thing  everybody  said  of  them,  seeming  to 
think  they  were  doing  a  favor;  women  who  hated  every 
one  their  husbands  loved;  women  who  could  not  see  why 
anyone  should  be  able  to  do  anything  they  could  not  do; 
those  who  would  not  believe  anything  which  could  not  be 
verified  by  the  sense  of  sight  or  touch.  They  were  a  class 
of  material  men  and  women,  the  spiritual  side  of  whose 
natures  lay  dormant.  Mr.  Gladstone  sought  to  awaken 
it  if  possible. 

(To  be  continued,) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  the  first  call  the  circuit  rider  had  made  at  the 
cabin.    The  doctor  chuckled. 

"Liked  my  looks,  I  suppose,"  was  his  reflection,  "or  else  he 
saw  my  chicken  coop, — these  Methodists!" 

Old  Dilce,  none  the  cleaner  for  her  race  with  the  hog, 
hobbled  forward  to  say,  in  the  half-complaining  tone 
familiar  to  her  race: 

"De  preacher  ob  de  gospil  am  in  de  house,  marster,  en 
he  look  lack  he  tolerable  hungry  fur  his  dinner." 

The  doctor  laughed  softly,  rescuing  the  saddle  bags, 
thereby  bringing  upon  himself  an  onslaught  from  the 
terrier. 

"Well,  then,"  he  said,  "do  you  be  sure  you  fix  him  up  a 
good  one." 

"Who,  me?" 

"Yes,  you.  And  tell  Ephraim  to  take  the  mare  to  the 
barn." 

The  old  woman's  face  wore  a  knowing  look. 

"*He  say  he  ain't  got  but  jes'  a  minute  ter  set.  He  say 
he  got  ter  be  about  his  Marster's  business." 

"Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  have  heard  something  like  that 
before.  You  had  better  get  the  dinner  ready,  chicken  pie 
and  apple  dumplings." 

Still  she  didn't  move;  evidently  there  was  news  yet.  He 
waited  a  moment  for  its  coming. 

"Dat  little  gal  fm  down  yon'er  et  toler'ble  hearty  dis 
mawnin'." 

"Who?  what?  Oh,  Lissy.  Did  she?  Well,  I'm  glad  of 
that.     She's  a  good  girl.     You  must  be  good  to  Lissy." 

"I  sho  am,"  was  the  hearty  reply.  "She  mighty  p'lite,  en 
thankful.    That  little  gal  hab  good  raisin',  she's  you  bawn." 

"Oh,  get  out  with  you,"  laughed  the  doctor,  "the  girl 
knows  no  more  of  courtesies  than  Zip  here.  Never  been 
beyond  the  mountain  in  her  life." 

*T)en  she  am  a  bawn  lady,"  declared  old  Dilce,  nothing 
daunted.    "She  ain'  no  po'  white  trash." 
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"See  here  now,  Aunt  Dilce,  what  did  the  girl  give  you? 
Oh,  jou  needn't  protest,  I  know  well  enough  she  bought 
you." 

"Fo'  God,  marster,  she  ain'  gimme  a  bressed  thing.  She 
say  she  gwiue  fetch  me  some  terbacky  out'n  o'  her  grandpa's 
patch  bimeby,  dat's  all.  En  she  say  she  wish  ter  de  good- 
ness you  ud  come  over  dar  en  see  her  grandpa,  he's  plumb 
peart  en  healthy  en  dat  fond  o'  comfy!  En  she  e't  her 
bre'kf us  tolerble  healfy ;  she  sho  did." 

"Aunt  Dilce,"  said  the  physician,  "my  tobacco  box  is 
on  the  mantel;  help  yourself,  you  sly  old  rogue.  Now  go 
and  get  the  dinner  for  the  preacher.  I  am  going  in  to  invite 
him  to  remain  to  it." 

"You  won't  have  ter  baig,  Til  be  boun',"  was  the  parting 
shot  as  she  went  back  to  her  kitchen. 

The  doctor  opened  the  door  and  went  in.  As  he  entered 
his  cosy  little  study,  a  stalwart  robust  figure,  clad  in  a  rusty 
black  suit  of  clothes  and  carrying  a  worn  silk  hat  in  his 
hand,  rose  to  meet  him.  The  face  wore  a  woebegone, 
lugubrious  expression,  as  if  the  sins  of  the  world  had 
been  too  many  for  the  broad  bent  shoulders.  A  mass  of 
long,  sandy,  unkempt  hair  lay  upon  the  sleek  collar  of  the 
ecclesiastic  coat.  He  was  a  typical  backwoods  circuit 
rider;  the  air  of  conscious  rectitude,  of  superior  knowledge, 
and  a  friendlv  familiaritv  with  the  Holv  of  Holies  that  was 
vouchsafed  to  but  few  stamped  his  calling  beyond  a  shadow 
of  doubting.     He  extended  his  hand  to  meet  the  physician. 

"I  come  in  the  name  of  the  Master,"  he  said. 

"Well,  you  found  the  door  open,  at  all  events,"  replied  the 
physician ;  "I  tarried  awhile  with  the  sick  down  the  valley. 
Resume  your  seat,  sir." 

"Death  and  disease  walk  the  earth,"  chanted  the  divine 
in  solemn  measures.  "Sorrow  an'  desolation  walk  hand  in 
hand.  One  sows  an'  another  reaps,  and  no  man  knoweth 
what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  My  brother,  I  am  come  in 
the  name  of  the  Master.  I  come  not  to  call  the  righteous 
but  sinners  to  repentance.  I  have  come  to  beg  you  to 
repent — to  warn  you  and  to  teach  you." 

"Wait  until  after  dinner,"  said  the  doctor.  "I'm  a  terri- 
ble old  fool,  I  reckon,  but  I  like  to  take  my  lesson  on  a 
full  stomach.  Sit  down  there,  Brother  Barry.  I  am  going 
to  fill  a  pipe  for  you,  and  introduce  you  to  my  dog  Zip;  then 
I  am  going  to  give  you  a  good  dinner,  another  pipe,  and 
a  peep  at  the  prettiest  colt  in  this  valley.  Then  I'm  going 
to  send  you  up  those  stairs  into  my  guest  chamber,  'the 
upper  room'  where  you  are  to  have  a  bath,  a  nap,  and 
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remain  as  long  as  you  choose.  Heavens!  don't  object,  man; 
doesn't  your  Methodist  nose  tell  you  there  is  chicken  in  the 
air?  Chicken  pie,  and  here  is  Aunt  Dilce  come  to  tell  us 
it  is  on  the  table.  Come  out;  we  will  talk  religion  some 
other  time." 

Brother  Barry,  however,  seemed  disposed  to  argument 

**My  Master's  business," — he  protested,  though  decidedly 
more  feebly  than  at  first — "I  must  be  about  it:  I  cannot 
tarry." 

"Why,"  laughed  the  doctor,  "I  thought  you  were  sent 
here  to  seek  a  lost  sheep.  I  tell  you,  sir,  you've  run  against 
the  toughest  old  ram  that  ever  tried  to  butt  its  own  brains 
out.  You  may  spend  a  week  on  me  if  you  are  so  inclined, 
but  you  are  not  commanded  to  starve  meanwhile;  on  the 
other  hand  you  are  told  not  to  muzzle  the  ox  that  treadeth 
out  the  corn.    Come  out  to  your  fodder." 

The  invitation  was  too  hearty  for  resistance.  The 
Methodist  placed  his  tall  hat  on  the  table  and  followed  the 
doctor  out  to  dinner.  It  was  the  first  of  many  they  were  to 
take  together,  these  two  whose  lives  were  to  cross  but  not, 
in  the  finer  sense,  to  touch  each  other;  these  two,  the  one 
broad  and  warm  with  the  sunshine  of  all  charity,  the  other 
narrow  and  ignorant  and  immovable,  making  religion  a 
dark  and  unreal  thing  and  demanding  of  its  advocates  a 
life  of  perpetual  gloom  in  a  path  beset  by  dangers,  curses, 
terrors ;  these  two,  the  one  with  his  eye  fixed  ever  upon  the 
sun,  the  other  a  groveller  among  the  glooms,  believing 
always  in  the  depravity  of  humanity  and  always  bearing 
the  burden  of  its  rescue. 

The  Methodist  made  himself  at  home  from  the  moment 
he  entered  the  doctor's  door.  He  was  made  as  welcome  as 
any  might  desire;  only  upon  matters  of  religion  the  physi- 
cian refused  to  talk.  But  Brother  Barry  was  a  man  of 
infinite  resources,  and  failing  to  take  the  doctor  by  one 
means  he  had  recourse  to  others.  That  he  would  be  con- 
verted at  the  last  the  circuit  rider  held  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

The  first  night  of  his  arrival,  when  the  physician  had 
been  sleeping  for  hours  he  was  awakened  by  a  tremendous 
thumping  upon  the  floor  of  the  chamber  overhead. 

He  sprang  from  his  bed  with  a  start  and  ran  to  the  door 
of  the  little  old-fashioned  stairway  that  went  up  from  his 
own  bedroom.  His  thought  was  that  Brother  Barry  was 
again  "surrounding  the  throne,"  an  exercise  that  had  kept 
him  awake  for  more  than  an  hour  during  the  earlier  night 
But  this  was  more  serious;  Brother  Barry  was  calling  for 
a  light 
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'*Fetch  a  light,  brother;  fetch  a  light  quick,  and  pencil 
and  paper;  I  have  got  a  thought." 

The  doctor's  gray  head  was  thrust  well  into  the  doorway. 

"Oh,  you  go  to  sleep,  Brother  Barry,"  said  he,  "and  trust 
the  Lord  for  another."  And  closing  the  door  the  old  in- 
fidel went  chuckling  back  to  bed. 

They  were  odd  companions,  these  two;  yet  each  was  in- 
teresting to  the  other.  The  preacher  regarded  the  doctor 
with  a  kind  of  pious  pity,  while  the  physician'^  feeling  for 
him  w^ould  have  partaken  largely  of  contempt  but  that  his 
good  heai't  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Methodist  was  ^ 
honest  even  in  his  ignorance.  After  three  days  Brother 
Barry  threw  his  saddlebags  across  the  back  of  the  flea- 
bitten  mare  and  took  his  departure.  In  that  three  days' 
time  he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  impress  the  doctor  with 
a  sense  of  his  great  danger,  and  had  been  laughed  at,  or 
cut  off  with  the  otfer  of  a  pipe  or  a  plate  of  fruit.  He  had 
been  ready  to  sw^ear  a  dozen  times;  only  the  respect  in 
which  he  held  his  cloth  had  been  sufficient  to  prevent  an 
outbreak.  The  doctor  had  sworn  «a  dozen  times,  and  more. 
Yet  he  had  never  once  lost  patience;  not  even  when  his 
guest  had  pronounced  with  tragic  attitude,  the  "Woe! 
woe!  to  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion."  All  he  had  said 
was,  "Hell !"  and  he  had  laughed  even  while  saying  that. 

CHAPTER  V. 

A  red  rose  bush  bloomed  by  the  cabin  door,  and  the  bees 
were  busy  among  the  honeysuckle  trailing  the  piazza  and 
crowding  the  windows  of  the  miller's  house.  Not  that  the 
dusty  old  miller  or  his  sharp-voiced  wife  ever  gave  a  thought 
to  the  training  of  the  vines;  they  were  Alicia's;  her  hand, 
with  the  assistance  of  Al,  had  put  them  there  and  carefully 
tended  them  until  they  were  a  bower  of  bloom,  where  the 
bees  came  summer  days,  hunting  for  honey  among  the 
pink  and  pearl-white  blossoms. 

Doctor  Boring  recognized  her  spirit  everywhere  about 
the  picturesque  little  place  the  first  morning  he  went  to 
call  upon  his  neighbors  there.  He  had  felt  something  like 
admiration  for  the  miller  as  he  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
over  the  gate  into  the  pretty  sloping  yard  with  the  newly 
whitewashed  cabin  in  the  centre.  There  was  an  air  of 
thrift  about  the  place,  as  if  the  little  mill  on  the  creek 
had  earned  its  full  measure  of  toll.  Even  the  greens  in 
the  garden  seemed  to  have  outgrown  the  vegetables  of 
other  gardens.    The  peas  were  clambering  up  their  cedar 
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stakes,  a  riotous  jumble  of  white  bloom  and  delicate  tendril. 
And  above  the  stakes,  a  glister  of  gold  in  the  sunlight,  he 
saw  Alicia's  bright  head,  beside  a  slender  youth  whom  he 
recognized  as  "little  Al,"  the  delicately  disposed  brother. 

The  boy  was  adjusting  some  vines  that  had  had  a  tum- 
ble together  with  their  props.  That  he  found  his  task  an 
amusing  one  might  be  easily  inferred  from  the  laughter 
with  which  he  received  Alicia's  instructions  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  should  be  done.  More  than  once 
she  playfully  boxed  his  ears,  all  unconscious  of  the  visitor 
regarding  them  over  the  palings  of  the  low  fence. 

The  doctor,  watching,  wondered  how  many  milkmaid 
castles  she  had  erected  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  truck 
patch,  when  the  peas  and  early  potatoes  should  be  ready 
for  the  boarding  house  at  Sewanee. 

A  smile  played  about  his  lips  and  twinkled  for  a  moment 
in  the  eyes  that  were  not  always  mirrors  of  mirth,  and  he 
playfully  shouted: 

"Look  out  for  frost." 

Alicia  gave  a  startled  little  scream  and  turned  quickly 
to  find  the  owner  of  the  voice. 

Al  laughed  merrily  over  her  surprise. 

"You  ware  good  scared,  Lissy,  I  do  believe,"  said  he;  "you 
turned  plumb  white." 

She  gave  him  no  reply,  if  indeed  she  heard  him.  She 
was  full  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Doctor  Boring. 

"Come  in,"  she  called,  "come  right  in,  the  dogs  don't 
bite.  I'm  awful  glad  to  see  you.  So'll  grandad  be,  I  know. 
The  beans  are  fullin'  right  along;  you'll  get  your  mess 
by  and  by,  if,  as  granny  says,  *God  spares  me.'  I  cer- 
tainly think  He  will,  I'm  that  well  and  healthy.  Though 
I  reckon  Brother  Barry'd  think  He  ought  not  to,  seein'  I'm 
such  a  sinner.  But  sakes!  how  I  do  run  on,  without  ever 
stoppin'  to  tell  you  this  is  my  brother.  Doctor  Borin'.  This 
is  Al.  I've  in  and  about  raised  Al;  you  see  he  fell  to  my 
care  when  he  was  just  nine  years  old.  Don't  you  think 
I've  brought  him  up  toler'ble  well?" 

The  laughing  face,  full  a  foot  above  her  own,  testified  to 
the  bringing  up,  at  all  events. 

"I  come  mighty  nigh  outgrowin'  my  gyardeen,"  said  the 
boy.  "If  I  keep  on  I'm  mortal  certain  I'll  ketch  up  with 
her  by  and  by,  doctor." 

"But  you  can't  step  over  that  three  years'  gap  between 
us,  son,"  laughed  Alicia.  "No,  sir,  he  ain't  anything  but  a 
boy  dressed  up  in  men's  clothes.  Doctor  Borin'.  Don't 
you  mind  his  grown-up  airs;  I'm  three  years  older  than 
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him,  an'  I  ain't  so  mighty  old,  as  I  can  make  out  He's  jist 
a  boy,  doctor,  that  I'm  raisin'  to  take  cai-e  of  me  in  my  old 
age.     Yonder's  grandad." 

They  were  walking  in  single  file  up  the  path  to  the 
house.  An  old  man,  small,  bent  and  full  of  lively  interest 
in  the  world  about  him,  came  out  to  meet  them.  Behind 
him,  her  sunbonnet  about  her  ears,  hobbled  granny. 

**I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you,"  said  grandad.  **I've  been 
expectin'  of  you  ever  since  my  granddarter  Jiissy  telled 
me  about  yer,  an'  yer  fine  fixin's  down  yander.  Lissy  she 
sets  store  by  fine  fixin's,  an  so  do  I,  though  you  needn't  tell 
the  old  woman.  Her  face  air  turned  heavenward;  but  me 
an'  Lissy  air  toler'ble  fond  o'  *the  pomp  an'  glory,'  ain't  we, 
darter?  You-uns  air  valley-born,  my  granddarter  tells  me 
— come  from  the  town.  Well,  I'm  mount'n,  me  an'  the  ole 
woman.  Born  an'  lived  an'  might  'a'  died  thar  but  for  the 
'Piscopers.  When  they  took  it  up  we-uns  stepped  down. 
But  we're  mount'n-born.  Lissy  and  Al  air  valley;  tha'r  ma 
was  a  valley  woman.     All  well  yo'  wa^?" 

The  doctor  laughingly  told  him  that  he  was  pretty  much 
all  there  was  "his  way,"  except  the  servants,  the  stock  and 
Zip.  "The  rest  of  the  family,"  said  he,  "enjoy  their  usual 
good  health." 

"GLad  to  hear  it,"  said  the  miller.  "Glad  to  hear  it. 
We-uns  don't  appear  ter  be  as  thrivin'  as  common.  Al  thar 
is  enjoyin'  mighty  poor  health  lately;  he's  aguey,  threatened 
o'  chills." 

"Needs  quinine,"  said  the  doctor.  "Come  to  see  me,  Al, 
and  I  will  give  you  a  tonic  that  will  set  you  up  in  a  week." 

"Hush,"  whispered  the  miller;  "don't  let  the  ole  woman 
hear  you.  She  don't  believe  in  such,  she's  goin'  ter  live  an' 
die  by  yerbs  an'  boneset  tea.     Thar  she  air  now." 

A  wrinkled  old  crone  advanced  to  meet  them,  peering 
from  under  her  brown  sunbonnet  at  the  visitor.  Her  face 
was  sharp  but  not  unkind;  the  same  might  be  said  of  her 
voice. 

"You  air  the  mad  doctor,  I  reckin,"  she  sang  out  in  her 
cracked  treble.  "W^ell,  we  air  all  hearty,  thank  the  Lord. 
Lissy,  run  an'  fetch  a  cheer  for  the  mad  doctor.  Maybe  he 
aims  to  set  a  spell." 

He  "set"  until  near  noon,  and  when  he  left  it  was  with  a 
cordial  invitation  to  "come  again,"  and  "to  be  neighborly." 

Lissy  walked  down  to  the  gate  to  tell  him  of  another 
case  of  fever  that  had  broken  out  in  the  village  of  Pelham. 
She  "wondered  if  there  could  be  any  danger  of  its  making  its 
appearance  at  S'wanee." 
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He  looked  up;  the  mist-wrapped  summits  frowned 
defiance  to  scourge  in  any  form;  the  tall  tops  of  the  trees 
swayed  lightly  in  the  fresh,  crisp  mountain  breeze,  itself  a 
tonic  to  keep  at  bay  the  malaria  of  the  lowlands. 

**Not  up  there,"  said  he.  *The  fever  could  not  live  a 
day  up  there.    That  is  God^s  country." 

She  smiled;  a  happy,  dancing  light  playing  among  the 
deeps  of  her  earnest  eyes. 

"It  air  good,"  she  said  softly,  a  caress  in  the  slow-spoken 
words,  the  dialect  of  her  grandparents  into  which  she 
sometimes  dropped  in  her  dreamful  moods.  "It  air  good 
an'  healthv.  I  look  at  it  sometimes  when  the  clouds  lie  low 
upon  it,  an'  I  can  only  make  out  the  windin's  o'  the  little 
footpath  step  by  step,  an'  it  seems  to  me  like  the  hills  o' 
heavin;  an'  we  can  only  reach  the  top  of  it  step  by  step, 
ever'  day.  It  certainly  do  seem  like  the  hills  of  heavin." 
She  sighed  lightly,  and  rested  her  chin  upon  her  hand, 
her  elbow  upon  the  gate,  her  gaze  fixed  upon  the  misty 
mountain  top.  "Though,"  she  added  after  a  moment,  "[ 
reckin  it  '11  be  a  mighty  long  time  befo'  I  find  the  hills  of 
heavin  so  nigh  to  hand — a  mighty  long  time  if  Brother 
Barry  has  the  cuttin'  of  my  weddin'  garmint.  Brother 
Barry  allows  I'm  give  over  bodaciously  to  the  devil.  If, 
says  I,  there  be  a  devil." 

The  last  sentence  was  uttered  in  a  whisper,  and  almost 
lost  in  the  laugh  which  accompanied  it;  a  laugh  in  which 
the  doctor  joined  as  heartily  as  if  the  girl  had  per- 
petrated some  rich  joke,  rather  than  scoffed  at  traditions 
that  were  almost  as  old  as  the  hills  towering  above  the 
cabin  in  which  she  was  born.  Where,  he  wondered,  had 
the  old-fashioned  maiden  fallen  upon  the  new  heresies? 

She  was  a  puzzle  to  him ;  he  studied  the  puzzle  seriously 
as  he  tramped  home  by  the  brown  footpath.  She  was  a 
careless,  happy  girl  one  moment;  the  next  a  serious,  earnest 
woman.  She  could  not  be  more  than  sixteen  jears  of  age, 
he  thought;  she  was  at  the  turning,  the  crisis,  where  girl 
and  woman  meet.  Careful,  careful;  oh,  how  a  hand  was 
needed  to  shape  that  beautiful  young  soul  aright!  She 
was  full  of  doubts.  Life  itself  was  a  wonder,  a  riddle  to 
her;  it  was  so  beautiful,  so  fresh,  so  mysterious.  Every 
fibre  of  soul  and  body  went  to  meet  it,  and  trembled  and 
thrilled  with  the  strangeness  and  the  sweetness  of  it.  A 
word,  a  hint,  would  fill  her  soul  with  richness;  and  a  word 
or  a  hint  would  crush  her  peace  into  ruin  forever.  She 
would  make  a  grand  wife,  but  she  was  young  yet;  sixteen. 

The  doctor  opened  his  door  softly,  and  entered  his  bed- 
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room.  Upon,  the  old-fashioned  dresser  stood  a  small  square 
mirror,  with  his  shaving  case  lying  beside  it.  He  lifted  the 
mirror;  and  carried  it  to  the  window;  pushed  back  the 
white  muslin  curtain  and  made  a  careful  study  of  his 
face. 

*'White  hair,"  he  said,  "may  stand  for  trouble,  no  less 
than  years.  Wrinkles  may  index  sorrow  as  well  as  time. 
And  the  heart  doesn't  always  keep  pace  with  the  body  in 
its  race  for  the  grave.  Let  me  see;  let  me  see."  He  placed 
the  mirror  upon  the  window  sill,  and  stood  looking  out,  his 
hands  clasped  behind  his  neck,  his  eyes  fixed  upon,  without 
seeing,  the  long  reddish  lane  that  led  to  Pelham.  "Forty,'' 
he  mused,  "forty-five  and  sixteen.  Sixteen  and  ten  are 
twenty-six,  and  ten  are  thirty-six,  and  nine  are  forty-five. 
Sixteen  from  forty-five  leaves  tvventy-nine.  It  is  ^a  gap,' 
aB  she  said  of  the  three  between  her  brother  and  herself. 
Yet"— 

A  softness  stole  into  the  calm  blue  eyes:  a  smile  of  rare 
content  parted  his  lips.  Had  he  at  last  found  happiness? 
That  will  o'  the  wisp  so  many  have  chased  in  vain,  had 
it  come  to  him  in  a  cabin  under  the  shadow  of  the  moun- 
tains? Truth,  freshness,  innocence,  youth;  what  else  could 
happiness  offer?  And  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibilities, 
the  hidden  aspirations,  and  the  unsuspected  strength  that 
were  all  to  be  developed.  Life  turned  its  rose  again  to  eyes 
that  had  looked  upon  its  sombre  side.  Hers  was  a  nature 
easily  moved;  hers  a  heart  ripe  for  impressions;  her  soul 
one  that  thirsted  for  truth,  the  truth.  How  he  would  love 
to  have  the  fashioning  of  that  character,  the  guiding  of  the 
elastic  young  will.  It  would  be  a  sw^eet  task — a  very 
pleasant  task  indeed.     He  was  half  tempted 

He  thought  of  his  friends  at  home;  what  would  they  say? 
Why,  that  he  was  mad,  stark.  But,  he  reasoned,  it  was 
none  of  their  affairs.  He  proposed  to  live  his  own  life  in 
his  own  way,  and  after  his  own  best  interest,  as  he  saw 
it.  A  strain  of  an  old  poem  drifted  through  his  thoughts — 
a  little  old  song  of  Browning's.  Something  had  set  it 
jingling  in  his  heart.  He  repeated  it  softly,  under  his 
breath,  the  quiet  melancholy  of  his  voice  lending  a  charm 
to  the  poet's  thought: 

The  pfood  stars  met  in  your  horoscope, 

Made  you  of  spirit,  fire  and  dew; 
And  just  hecaiise  I  was  thrice  as  old. 

And  our  paths  in  the  world  diverged  so  wide, 
Each  was  nau(;ht  to  each,  must  I  he  told? 

We  were  fellow  mortals,  naught  beside? 
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He  was  fond  of  Browning,  who  threw  off  the  convention- 
alities, broke  out  of  the  traces,  so  to  speak,  and  spoke  his 
thought  in  his  own  brave  way.  The  poet  reminded  him  of  a 
fiery  horse  which,  refusing  the  bit  and  spurning  alike  both 
chicanery  and  caress,  dies  a  wild  free  thing  at  last,  his  great 
spirit  breathed  upon  and  breathing  in  the  untamed  children 
he  has  sired.  Doctor  Boring  was  fond  of  those  untamed 
children  of  the  poet's  brain  and  especially  fond  of  Evelyn 
Hope.  And — was  he  fond  of  Alicia,  that  he  called  her 
'"Evelyn"  in  that  soft  voice  of  his? 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ETIDORHPA,  OH  TPIE  END  OF  EARTH.* 
Reviewed  by  Maugaret  Connolly. 

The  present  is  an  age  of  expectancy,  of  anticipation,  and  of 
prophecy;  and  the  invention  or  discovery  or  production  that  occu- 
pies the  attention  of  tlie  busy  world,  as  it  rushes  on  its  self-absorbed 
way  for  more  tlian  tlie  passing  nine  days*  wonder  must  needs  be 
sometliing  great,  indeed.  Sucli  a  production  has  now  appeared  in 
the  literary  world  in  the  form  of  the  volume  entitled  *'Etidorhpa, 
or  the  End  of  Earth,"  tlie  very  title  of  which  is  so  striking  as  to 
arrest  the  attention  at  once.  Of  course  the  reader  will  at  a  glance 
interpret  the  name  backward. 

Rut  first  a  word  as  to  the  author  of  this  work,  which  is  destined 
to  be  the  great  literary  sensation  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Prof. 
John  Uri  Lloyd,  whose  name  is  among  the  list  of  the  world's  great 
men,  occupies  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  E.  M.  Institute  of  Cin- 
cinnati. O.  He  has  been  awarded  the  hight^st  honors  by  the  Ameri- 
can Pharmaceutical  Society  and  Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy, 
and  when,  at  Rerne,  Switzerland,  it  was  decided  to  publish  the 
biographies  and  portraits  of  eighty  of  the  world's  greatest  phar- 
macists. Professor  T^loyd  was  one  the  few  chosen  in  America.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  standard  work  on  pharmaceutic  chemistry  and 
of  several  other  scientific  works.  His  reputation  in  Europe  is  not 
less  than  in  his  own  countrj',  and  some  of  the  most  noted  scientists 
of  England  and  Oi»rmany.  after  crossing  the  Atlantic,  have  visited 
him  for  the  purpose  of  examining  his  famous  library,  which  contains 
the  largest  private  collection  of  botanical  and  pharmaceutical  books 
In  the  world.  Tlie  author  of  such  a  book  as  "Etidorhpa,"  however, 
might  well  rest  his  fame  on  this  single  achievement. 

In  a  brief  review  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  conception  of  a  work 
which  is  at  the  same  time  scientific,  philosophical. and  metaphysical, 
yet  possessing  a  weird  charm  and  fascination  that  is  beyond  de- 
scription. It  purports  to  be  the  story  of  a  man  who,  in  his  passionate 
pursuit  of  the  study  of  alchemy,  was  led  to  forfeit  all  earth  ties- 
home,  family,  affection,  friends,  and  all  that  endears  life  to  man 
—in  order  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  nature  not  ordinar- 
ily vouchsjifed  to  men.  He  has  commit ti»d  his  marvellous  experi- 
ences to  writing,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  years. 


•  "  Etidorhpa,  or  the  End  of  Earth,"  by  I»n)f .  John  T'ri  Llovd,    With  manv  illustra- 
tions by  J.  Augustus  Knapp.    Author's  odition.    By  John  Uri  Uoyd,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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he  wishes  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  With  this  object 
in  view,  he  presents  himself  one  dreary  midnight  in  November, 
without  the  ceremony  of  l^uocl^ing  or  opening  a  door,  before  the 
astonished  vision  of  one  Llewellyn  Drury,  a  student  of  things  sci- 
entific and  occult,  as  he  sits  alone  in  his  library.  The  weird  visitor, 
who  styles  himself  **I  Am  the  Man  \Vho  Did  It,"  proposes  to  read 
to  Llewellyn  Drury  the  story  of  his  adventures  in  search  of  knowl- 
edge on  condition  that  he  will  publish  the  manuscript  after  thirty 
years  have  passed.  The  latter  agrees  to  this  condition,  and  promises 
to  do  so,  or,  failing  himself,  to  get  someone  else  to  do  it.  When 
the  time  comes  for  the  publication  of  the  manuscript,  however,  he 
evades  the  responsibility  and  the  task  is  assumed  by  Prof.  John 
Uri  Lloyd.  The  ghostly  visitor  invites  criticism  and  challenges  dis- 
cussion, promising  to  answer  all  questions  and  to  prove  any  disputed 
points  that  Drm-y  may  choose  to  make. 

lie  then  proceeds  with  the  story  of  his  wonderful  experiences. 
Under  the  guidance  of  a  strange,  semi-human  being,  who  is  en- 
dowed with  godlike  attributes,  albeit  rather  repulsive  in  appear- 
ance, he  is  led  into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  where  he  learns  all  the 
m3'sterie8  of  nature.  The  formation  of  the  earth  is  explained  by  his 
guide  who  proves  to  him  that  it  is  a  hollow  sphere,  having  an  outer 
or  upper  crust,  the  plane  on  which  man  lives,  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred miles  in  thickness.  The  guide,  who  is  apparently  eyeless, 
pilots  him  safely  over  the  inequalities  and  obstacles  in  their  path. 
As  they  proceed  on  their  journey  the  darkness  In  which  they  were  at 
first  enveloped  gives  place  to  a  softened,  radiant  light,  which  the 
guide  explains  as  coming  from  the  modified  rays  of  the  sun  pene- 
trating through  the  earth's  crust.  The  nature  and  causes  of  volca- 
noes, the  formation  of  artesian  walla,  matter  and  motion  and  other 
mysteries  of  nature  are  accounted  for,  and  in  many  instances  on 
grounds  utterly  opposed  to  all  ideas  of  modem  science.  The  ex- 
plorers pass  through  forests  of  fungi,  marvellous  in  beauty;  they  par- 
take of  strange,  delicious  foods,  produced  within  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  which  are  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  nor  fruit,  yet  seem  to 
partake  of  the  qualities  of  all.  As  they  proceed  on  their  remarka- 
ble journey,  the  Man  Who  Did  It  loses  his  physical  attributes 
one  by  one;  he  no  longer  needs  food  to  sustain  him;  he  has  no 
sense  of  fatigue,  and  skims  on  his  way  like  a  bird.  Scientific 
problems  are  discussed  and  theories  are  advanced  in  regard  to  ques- 
tions which  are  to-day  puzzling  and  bewildering  the  most  learned 
scientists;  theories  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  but  the  wild 
imaginings  of  a  luxm-lant  fancy,  but  which  are  seemingly  proved 
in  the  most  logical  and  scientific  way,  so  that  the  reader  readily 
accepts  that  which  if  put  forth  in  a  dogmatic  and  authoritative 
manner  would  be  scouted  by  all  as  opposed  to  reason  and  science 
and  human  research. 
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One  cannot  but  admire  tbe  skill  with  whicb  the  antbor  sustains 
bis  arguments  and  bis  ingenious  mctbod  of  proving  bis  statements 
in  a  threefold  manner.  First,  tbe  guide  explains  in  tbe  most  lucid 
way  tbe  wonderful  eartb  mysteries  to  the  Man  Who  Did  It;  the 
Man  Who  Did  It  reiterates  and  explains  to  Llewellyn  Drury,  who 
questions  and  absolutely  denies  tbe  truth  of  many  of  the  state- 
ments made,  which  are  then  proved  and  demonstrated  by  actual 
experiment.  The  illustrations  accompanying  these  demonstrations 
are  so  admirable  in  detail  that  even  a  child  can  understand  the 
problems  dealt  with.  It  is  possible  that  this  work  may  open  up  a 
new  field  to  scientific  workers,  notwithstanding  tbe  fact  that  Its 
author  advances  his  startling  theories  imder  cover  of  fiction,  and 
in  a  playful  rather  than  a  dogmatic  or  authoritative  way. 

While  there  is  not  a  chapter  in  tbe  book  that  is  not  of  absorb- 
ing interest,  some  deserve  special  mention.  The  chapter  dealing 
with  **The  Food  of  Man"  is  most  admirable,  and  the  statement  is 
made  that  food  and  drink  are  not  matter,  only  **carriers  of  assimila- 
ble bits  of  sunshine,"  the  sim  being  shown  to  be  tbe  great  life-giving 
energy  of  the  universe.  The  chapters  treating  on  drunkenness  and 
tbe  drinks  of  man,  showing  the  awful  power  of  tbe  temptation  to 
drink  and  the  horrors  resulting  from  indulgence,  burn  themselves 
into  tbe  brain.  They  are  blood-curdling  as  any  of  tbe  pictiu'es  in 
Dante's  Inferno.  The  description  of  the  meeting  with  Etidorhpa. 
or  the  vision  which  appears  to  the  Man  Who  Did  It  in  the  Drunk- 
ard's Den,  is  so  exquisite  that  one  cannot  help  quoting  some  passages. 
Preceded  by  a  host  of  beautiful  female  forms,  she  floats  before 
his  bewildered  gaze,  and  addresses  him  in  the  following  words: 

"My  name  Is  Etidorhpa.  In  me  you  behold  the  spirit  that  elevates 
man,  and  subdues  the  most  violent  of  passions.  In  history,  so  far 
back  In  the  dim  ages  as  to  be  known  now  as  legendary  mythology, 
have  I  ruled  and  blessed  the  world.  Unclasp  my  power  over  man 
and  beast,  and  while  heaven  dissolves,  the  charms  of  Paradise  will 
I>eri8h.  I  know  no  master.  The  universe  bows  to  my  authority. 
Stars  and  suns  euamonMl  pulsate  and  throb  in  space  and  kiss  each 
other  in  waves  of  light;  atoms  cold  embrace  and  cling  together; 
structures  inanimate  alflliate  with  and  attract  inanimate  structures: 
bodies  dead  to  other  noble  passions  are  not  dead  to  love.  Tbe 
savage  beast,  under  my  enchantment,  creeps  to  her  lair,  and  gently 
purrs  over  her  offspring;  even  man  becomes  less  violent,  and 
sheathes  his  weapon  and  smotbera  bis  hatred  as  I  soothe  bis  passions 
bcMside  tbe  loved  ones  in  the  privacy  of  his  home. 

"My  name  is  Etidorhpa;  interpret  It  rightly,  and  you  have  what 
has  been  to  humanity  tbe  essence  of  love,  the  mother  of  all  that 
ennobles.  He  who  loves  a  wife  worships  me;  she,  who  in  turn 
makes  a  home  iiappy  is  typical  of  me.  I  am  Etidorhpa,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  earth.  Behold  in  me  the  antithesis  of  envy,  tbe 
opposite  of  malice,  tbe  enemy  of  sorrow,  the  mistress  of  life,  the 
queen  of  immortal  bliss. 

"Ix)ve,  by  whatever  name  the  conception  is  designated,  niles  the 
world.    Divest  tbe  cold  man  of  science  of  tbe  bond  that  binds  him 
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to  his  life-thought,  and  his  work  is  ended.  Strilce  from  the  master 
in  music  the  chord  that  linlts  his  soul  to  the  voice  he  breathes,  and 
his  songs  will  be  hushed.  Deaden  the  sense  of  love  which  the  artist 
bears  his  art,  and  as  the  spirit  that  underlies  his  thought-scenes 
vanishes,  his  touch  becomes  chilled  and  his  brush  inexpressive. 
The  soldier  thinks  of  his  home  and  coimtry,  and  without  a  murmur 
sheds  his  life  blood. 

**And  yet  there  are  debasing  phases  of  love,  for  as  love  of  country 
builds  a  nation,  so  love  of  pillage  may  destroy  it.  Love  of  the  holy 
and  the  beautiful  stands  in  human  life  opposed  to  love  of  the  debas- 
ing and  vicious,  and  I,  Etidorhpa.  am  typical  of  the  highest  love  of 
man.  As  the  same  force  binds  the  molecules  of  the  rose  and  the  violet 
as  well  as  those  of  noxious  drugs,  so  the  same  soul  conception  may 
serve  the  love  of  good  or  the  love  of  evil.  Love  may  guide  a  tyrant 
or  actuate  a  saint;  may  make  man  torture  his  fellow,  or  strive  to  ease 
his  pain.'* 

The  author  is  imbued  with  a  strong  spirit  of  occultism,  which  is 
manifest  aUthrough  the  book,  and  which  is  especially  apparent  In 
chapter-M»&;  "A  Study  of  Science  is  a  Study  of  God." 

As  the  Man  Who  Did  It  nears  the  confines  of  the  Beyond  or  the 
Unknown  Country  whither  he  is  bound,  his  body  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  is  a  mere  shell  or  encumbrance,  for  he  neither  eats  nor 
breathes,  his  heart  has  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  necessity  of  speech 
between  himself  and  his  mysterious  guide  has  long  been  done  away 
with.  Finally  they  come  within  sight  of  the  shores  of  the  "Un- 
known," and  a  figure  in  human  form  is  seen  standing  motionless, 
awaiting  their  coming.  Hero  his  strange  companion  leaves  him, 
and  our  hero  passes,  into  the  "Beyond." 

This  work  is  not  alone  a  literary  masterpiece;  it  is  a  prophecy, 
a  foreshadowing  of  the  development  to  which  the  race  may  yet 
attain.  It  contains  thought-germs  calculated  to  revolutionize  the 
world  of  science,  which  is  wont  to  be  so  dogmatic  in  its  purely 
materialistic  views,  rejecting  as  impossible  any  theory  which  appears 
to  confiict  with  certain  established  laws.  Science  too  often  for- 
gets that  her  mistakes  and  blunders,  even  in  the  recent  past,  have 
been  as  glaring  as  any  of  which  religion  was  guilty  in  a  darker  age; 
and  many  scientists  forget  that  they  are  still,  notwithstanding  the 
marvellous  discoveries  of  the  nineteenth  centm*y,  "like  little  children, 
playing  on  the  shores  of  an  infinite  ocean,  and  picking  up  here 
and  there  a  pebble."  Written  by  one  of  the  world's  greatest  sci- 
entists, this  volume  is  permeated  by  a  profoundly  religious  and 
lofty  spirituality,  and  he  pleads  that  science  give  room  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  soul  of  man,  showing  that  science  and  true  religion 
are  inseparable.  Step  by  step,  in  perfect  gradation,  he  leads  up  to 
the  conclusion  that  "a  true  study  of  science  is  a  study  of  God,"  and 
that  the  scoffing  scientific  agnostic  and  the  unquestioning  faithful 
believer  will  yet  meet  on  common  ground. 

Of  the  richness  of  Imagery  and  wealth  of  imagination  displayed 
in  the  pages  of  Etidorhpa,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  idea.    The  work 
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is  so  many-sided  that  it  will  appeal  to  all  classes  and  be  a  farorite 
with  alL  The  scientist,  the  philosopher,  the  student,  the  lover  of 
poetry,  romance  and  fiction,  will  driulv  in  its  pages  with  delight 
and  find  infinite  food  for  thought  The  diversity  of  the  author's  style 
is  such  that  he  has  been  compared  by  various  critics  to  such  masters 
as  Jules  Verne,  Dumas,  Victor  Hugo,  Dante. 

The  plot  of  the  stor^-  is  supposed  to  be  founded  on  real  events 
familiar  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  yet  living.  It  is  not  easy  to 
determine  where  to  draw  the  line  between  fact  and  fancy;  that  is, 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  worlt  is  piu*e  romance  and  how  much 
the  thought  resulting  from  the  author's  scientific  investigations.  Be 
that  as  it  may.  this  book  will  stimulate  the  slowest  and  quiclwen  the 
liveliest  intelligence. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  bools maker's  art,  the  work  is  superb.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  of  surpassing  excellence,  conveying 
as  they  do  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  in  the  clearest  manner  the 
details  of  the  various  scenes  described  by  the  author. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  only  a  limited  edition  of  "Etidorhpa** 
has  been  issued,  for  during  this  i>eriod  of  unrest  and  inquiry  and 
reaching  out  into  the  unknown,  the  world  lia^  need  of  the  best 
thought  of  her  wisest  and  noblest  thinkers.  It  is  a  work  that  should 
have  the  widi»st  i)ossible  circulation,  for,  riglitly  inten)reted,  it  will 
broaden  the  mind  and  stimulate  to  noble  endeavor,  abounding  as 
it  does  in  thought  which  sings  to  the  spirit: 

**Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  O  my  soul. 

As  the  swift  sc>asons  roll! 

Leave  thy  low-vaulted  past! 
Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last 
Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a  dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 
Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life's  unresting  sear 

FROM  DREAMLAND  SENT.* 

Reviewed  by  B.  O.  Flower. 

Miss  Whiting's  new  volume  of  poems  is  a  fit  companion  to  her 
wholesome  and  helpful  prose  volume,  **The  World  Bejiutlful."  Her 
verses  are  pervaded  with  a  fine  spiritual  atmosphere;  a  lofty  faith, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say  a  something  more  positive  than  faith  in  the 
persistence  of  the  soul  after  the  change  called  death,  is  at  all  times 
present.  In  many  of  these  lines  I  have  been  reminded  of  the  spirit 
which  permeates  the  poetry  of  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  although 
in  Miss  WTilting's  verses  we  do  not  find  the  sadness  present  in 
similar  creations  of  Mrs.  Moulton's.    I  think  this  spiritual  afllnity 

•**  From  DreamUuid  Sent,**  by  UUan  Whiting.  Cloth;pp.  134;  price  $1.25.  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston. 
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in  thought  will  be  readily  recognized  by  those  familiar  with  Mrs. 
Moultou*s  exquisite  lines,  after  reading  this  work,  especially  a 
number  of  poems  of  which  the  following  lines  are  typical: 

Companioned. 

Through  days  and  dreams  I  seem  to  walk  with  one 

Whose  feet  must  shun 
Henceforth  the  paths  of  earth;  for  whom  the  sun 
Kises  in  unknown  realms  1  cannot  trace; 
And  still  there  is  to  me  no  vacant  place. 
Before  me  comes  upon  the  air  her  face. 
In  the  deep,  luminous  and  wondering  eyes 
I  read  the  rapture  of  a  glad  sm'prise; 
A  tender  hand  is  clasped  within  my  own, 
And  on  the  air  there  vibrates  still  her  tone. 

O  friend!  on  whom  the  vision  shines  to-day, 

What  mystic  sway 
Hath  wrought  its  spell  o'er  thee?    What  fair  desire. 
As  o*er  that  sea  of  glass  with  mingled  fire 
Thy  way  hath  sped— what  fair  desire 
Is  born  within  thy  soul?    What  strange,  sweet  dreams 
Transfigure  thy  new  life,  in  wondrous  gleams 
Of  rose  and  gold  and  pearl,  through  starry ^pace? 
Not  vainly  do  I  ask.    Thy  tender  grace 
Answers  my  love,  and  brings  the  new  life  near; 
And  all  our  baffled  meanings  grow  more  clear. 

And  the  stanzas  entitled: 

Sometime. 

Sometime  you'll  think  of  these  summer  days 
Dreamily  drifting  through  pm-ple  haze. 

Sometime,  with  a  thrill  of  passionate  pain. 
You'll  long  for  their  sweetness  o'er  again. 

Sometime,  when  the  moonlight  Is  silvering  all, 
And  the  pansies  sleep  by  the  garden  wall, — 

In  the  mystic  twilight's  odorous  dusk. 
Freighted  with  clustering  rose-blooms'  musk,— 

You  will  watch  for  a  flitting  figure  there. 
White-robed  and  noiseless,  with  falling  hair. 

And  gazing  deep  In  the  luminous  eyes 
That  made  for  your  life  Its  paradise,— 

The  silence  and  music  and  wonderful  calm 
Of  this  magical  summer  will  linger  like  balm- 
Till,  starting,  you  waken  to  clasp  but  air. 
And  list  to  a  flitting  footfall  there. 

Sometime  you'll  listen  In  silence  lone 
For  a  girlish  voice  that  was  all  your  own; 
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For  words  that  only  to  yon  were  given, 
Telling  of  love  and  the  sweetness  of  heaven. 

Sometime  yon*d  give  all  the  wise  world's  praise 
For  one  of  these  vanishing  summer  days. 

For  Just  one  leaf  from  the  swaying  bough,— 
Sometime  you'd  clasp  it;  oh,  why  not  now? 

The  volume,  while  lofty  and  truly  spiritual  in  atmosphere  from 
cover  to  cover,  is  charactoriztHl  by  a  pleasing  variety  in  conceptions 
no  less  than  in  treatment.    Here  is  a  delightful  little  conceit: 

As  in  Vision. 

Little  girl  upon  the  street, 
laughing  eyes  and  tripping  feet. 
With  your  hands  all  running  over 
Daisy  Wooms  and  flowera  of  clover. 
You  to  me  a  picture  bring 
Of  a  long-lost  sunny  spring; 
Waving  woods  and  sunset  skies 
Rise  like  dreams  of  paradise. 

IJttle  girl,  when  coming  days 
Hold  for  you  their  memories; 
When  in  womanhood's  fair  land 
You  shall,  haply,  one  day  stand,— 
Ket»p  your  childish  faiths  as  sweet 
As  the  blossoms  at  your  feet; 
Though  your  hands  no  more  run  over 
With  the  daisies  and  the  clover. 

Some  day,  little  maiden  fair. 
With  the  wind-tossed,  sunny  hair. 
Shall  you  flush  at  love's  sweet  praises, 
That  are  s wetter  than  the  daisies; 
Woman's  hopes  and  woman's  love. 
Sweetness  sent  by  Heaven  above,— 
With  these  shall  your  hands  run  over, 
Dropping  daisy  blooms  and  clover. 

One  of  the  noblest  poems  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  and  from  this  I  make  the  following  extracts: 

Ah.  where  shall  we  lay  our  deep  sorrow. 

How  speak  of  oinr  loss. 
That  our  noblest  of  friends  has  been  given 

The  crown  for  the  cross? 

Since  he,  whom  we  knew  but  to  honor, 

To  love  and  revere, 
Who  brought  to  all  hearts  the  glad  tidings 

In  messages  clear,— 
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Whose  hands,  with  their  p\ire  benediction, 

Uplifted  in  prayer, 
Were  our  pledge  of  the  Saviour's  direction, 

His  guidance  and  care,— 

Since  he,  our  pastor  and  helper, 

So  tenderly  dear, 
Has  gone  to  the  Wonderful  Country 

That  lieth  so  near! 

And  now,  in  tlio  hush  of  the  morning. 

In  its  silence  and  calm, 
We  would  gather  a  few  leaves  of  healing, 

For  sorrow  a  balm. 

Our  friend— full  of  gifts  and  of  honors. 

Of  rare  culture  and  grace. 
Of  sweetness  and  faith  that  no  other 

Can  hope  to  replace— 

Has  fought  the  good  fight,  and  has  entered 

The  rest  that  God  gave; 
And  the  lives  he  has  blessed  bring  the  tribute 

We  lay  on  his  grave. 

For  all,  in  his  presence  uplifting, 

Wore  exalted  and  cheered; 
And  virtue  seemed  more  to  be  cherished, 

And  sin  to  be  fear(»d. 


Oh,  still,  from  that  life  thou  hast  entered. 

Behold  us,  we  pray! 
Vouchsjife  still  to  guide  and  direct  us, 

And  teach  us  the  Way. 

May  we  feel  that  ever  upon  us 

Are  the  vows  of  the  I^rd ; 
May  our  lives  be  more  worthy  thy  teaching. 

And  show  forth  God's  word. 

From  these  quotations  our  readers  will  perceive  that  this  is  a 
volume  of  verses  of  superior  excellence.  It  merits  wide  reading, 
and  its  influence  cannot  fail  to  quicken  the  spiritual  sensibilities 
and  uplift  the  reader.  At  a  time  like  the  present  such  works  as 
"The  World  Beautiful"  and  "From  Dreamland  Sent*'  are  of  special 
value,  for  in  transition  periods  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that 
while  justice,  freedom,  liberty  and  progress  are  firmly  insisted 
upon,  we  awaken  man  on  the  spiritual  instead  of  the  animal  side 
of  his  being.  Then,  again,  while  the  thought-waves  of  the  world 
are  being  so  profoundly  stirred,  sensitive  minds  call  for  literatiu-e 
whose  infiuence  Is  at  once  soothing  and  uplifting.  This  last  volume 
will  materially  add  to  the  already  brilliant  reputation  of  its  talented 
author. 
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THE    LAND    OF    THE    MUSKEG.* 
Reviewed  by  B.  O.  Floweu. 

I  bave  seldom  been  so  agreeably  surprised  in  a  book  as  in  this 
volume,  which  describes  in  a  charmingly  direct  and  candid  manner 
the  story  of  an  expedition  across  the  great  swamps  or  muskegs  of 
western  British  America,  a  region  which  was  in  part  explored  by 
Mr.  Dawson  in  1879,  but  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  only  familiar 
to  the  Indian  tribes  and  a  few  half-breeds.  On  tlie  maps  this  vast 
expanse  is  indicated  as  **good  land,"  and  works  doscril)ing  this  sec- 
tion of  British  America  are  actual  Baron  Munchausen  tales  when 
they  attempt  to  show  the  plenitude  or  bear,  moose,  beaver,  and 
other  kinds  of  game.  It  was  these  alluring  descriptions,  together 
with  the  desire  to  penetrate  a  vast  region  of  British  possessions 
which  was  practically  unexplored  and  a  love  for  the  freedom  which 
Nature  gives  to  those  who  break  away  from  the  trammels  and  the 
comforts  of  civilization,  which  led  Mr.  Somei*set  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Pollen,  to  undertake  a  tramp  across  this  uncivilized  region 
of  our  continent.  In  being  able  to  purchase  whatever  was  needed, 
Mr.  Somerset  enjoyed  an  advantage  which  few  explorers  have  ex- 
perienced; while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  remember  no  instance  where 
a  traveller  only  nineteen  years  of  age  has  displayed  the  sturdy 
qualities  of  our  ancestors  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  as  did 
young  Mr.  Somerset  during  the  long,  weary  tramp  through  vast, 
dismal  swamps  and  trackless  forests. 

In  this  expedition  the  youthful  traveller  found  that  the  expected 
game  was  conspicuous  chiefly  by  its  absence,  while  millions  of 
mosquitoes  and  the  dreaded  bulldog  fly  made  life  miserable.  Rain 
fell  almost  incessantly  until  the  weather  grew  extremely  cold;  and 
this  cold  found  the  little  party  without  food  and  reduced  to  such 
extremity  that  they  had  at  length  to  shoot  and  eat  one  of  their 
pack  horses  to  sustain  life.  Such  were  some  of  the  experiences  of 
our  author;  yet  a  delightful  spirit  of  wholesome,  sturdy,  healthy 
youth  pervades  the  volume,  which  is  surpassingly  well  written, 
when  one  remembers  the  wTiter  to  be  in  his  minority. 

The  diction  is  excellent,  and  a  spirit  of  candor  pervades  the 
work,  which  is  most  delightful  and  draws  the  reader  very  close  to 
the  author.  It  is  good  to  find  an  absence  of  all  artificiality  and  an 
honest  frankness  In  viewing  all  things  described.  We  have  seen  so 
much  of  shallowness,  so  much  of  insincerity  and  intrigue  among 
the  scions  of  wealthy  families  and  have  so  often  been  disgusted 
at  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  fortune  hunters  of  European 
aristocracy,  who  constantly  visit  our  shores  in  search  of  the  purses 
of  the  daughters  of  the  few,  who,  through  unearned  increment, 

•  "The  Land  of  the  Muskeg,'*  by  H.  Somers  Somerset;  with  four  maps  and  over 
one  hnndred  illustrations,  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
stamped  In  black  and  gola.  Price  $i.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Company,  Philadelphia; 
WilliMn  Ueinemann,  London. 
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claBs  laws,  special  privileges,  and  gambling,  have  acquired  the 
millions  which  in  justice  largely  belong  to  society  and  the  wealth 
creators,  that  to  find  a  young  man  of  the  order  of  Mr.  Somerset  is 
delightful.  Of  course  I  know  that  his  noble-minded  mother  would 
desire  her  son  to  evince  that  superb  loyalty  to  conscience  and  sturdi- 
ness  of  character  that  mark  true  manhood,  but  which  are  so  fre- 
quently absent  among  the  children  of  wealth.  But  sons  are  by  no 
means  always  what  their  mothers  desire  them  to  be,  and  I  feared 
that  this  work  would  be  disappointing  in  more  ways  than  one.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  volumes  of  travel 
I  have  read  within  the  past  few  years.  The  narration  is  constantly 
relieved  by  the  introduction  of  matter  which  gives  variety  and  inter- 
est to  the  work,  and  the  general  observations  are,  I  think,  eminently 
practical. 

Mr.  Somerset  regards  as  extremely  unwise  the  action  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  sending  missionaries  to  convert  the  Indians, 
who  have  for  generations  been  converted  to  Christianity  as  much  as 
their  nature  is  capable  of  being  converted  by  Catholic  missionaries. 
Moreover,  he  shows  how  the  hard-earned  money  of  many  who  con- 
tribute to  missionary  work  for  the  heathen  sometimes  is  largely 
employed  for  the  comfort  of  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  who  acts 
as  missionary.  A  case  in  point  which  he  cites  is  so  suggestive  and 
striking  that  I  give  it  below: 

John  Gough  Brick  was  standing  at  the  door  of  his  house  when 
we  rode  up.  He  wore  a  largo  pair  of  moccasins  on  his  feet,  blue 
overalls  covered  his  legs,  surmounted  by  a  long  black  frockcoat,  a 
grey  flannel  shirt  and  a  celluloid  collar.  Mr.  Brick  was  kindness 
itself,  entertaining  us  with  a  jovial  hospitality  that  was  past  praise, 
and  with  a  fund  of  Uabelaisian  anecdote  marvellous  in  its  steady 
volume.  I  have  heard  that  he  has  gained  for  himself  quite  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  racontair  in  this  particular  line.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  few  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  have  so  full  and 
varied  a  vocabulary  of  purely  secular  language. 

He  has  a  large  farm  near  the  river,  which,  as  he  told  me,  had  been 
started  as  a  school  of  agriculture  for  the  Indians.  The  game  is  fast 
disappearing  from  the  country,  and  unless  the  natives  are  taught  to 
raise  crops  and  till  the  land,  they  will  undoubtedly  starve.  But  as 
Mr.  Brick  boisterously  observed,  **I  don't  allow  any  of  those  damned 
Indians  around  my  place."  He  has  not  even  a  rudimentary  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  of  his  congregation,  and  so  would  be  quite 
unable  to  preach  in  the  native  tongue,  even  if  he  had  a  mind  to. 
But  he  has  resided  at  the  Mission  for  some  years,  and  he  told  me 
quite  seriously  that  "he  knew  the  Cree  for  bread." 

The  mission  Is,  I  believe,  not  financed  by  the  Church  of  England 
Missionary  Society,  although  the  Bishop  of  Athabaska  retains  his 
hold  over  the  place,  which  will  return  to  the  Society  upon  the  death 
or  retirement  of  the  present  occupant. 

Mr.  Brick  Is,  without  doubt,  a  most  capable  and  energetic  farmer, 
but  he  has,  of  course,  no  market  for  his  produce,  and  so,  although 
he  can  almost  make  a  living  by  his  own  Industry,  he  cannot  make 
sufficient  to  carry  on  the  good  work  amongst  the  heathen  (i.  c,  Cath- 
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olic).  Accordingly,  from  time  to  time  he  makes  pilgrimages  to 
England  and  there  collects  funds.  If  this  gentlemen  appeared  in 
the  old  country  saying:  **1  am  an  excellent  farmer;  I  am  a  pioneer  in- 
a  savage  land;  I  am  an  honest  man,  who  works  to  support  a  wife 
and  family;  my  life  is  hard,  but  I  am  opening  up  a  new  centre  for 
immigration,"  no  one  could  have  anything  to  say  against  the  pro- 
ceeding, although  Mr.  Brick  might  not  acquire  as  much  money  as 
he  does  at  present.  Hut  when  one  thinks  of  the  needy  people,  who 
with  many  a  struggle  have  subscribed  their  pittance  that  poor 
savages  may  gain  knowledge  and  hear  the  gospel,  the  case  alters 
considerably.  For  my  own  part.  I  believe  that  more  good  might  be 
done  nearer  home  by  the  outlay  of  the  same  money;  and  to  me  it 
seems  particularly  absurd  to  keep  ministers  of  religion  in  a  foreign 
land  simply  to  convert  the  remnants  of  a  dying  race  to  Protestantism, 
when  the  Catholics  have  already  made  them  about  as  Christian  as 
they  are  capable  of  being. 

I  have  long  felt  that  if  our  Christian  people  would  address  them- 
selves first  to  the  crying  abuses  and  the  injustice  at  home,  and 
strive  to  abolish  the  slums  of  our  cities,  to  establish  happiness 
through  securing  fundamental  justice,  insisting  on  more  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  life  bore  and  now;  in  a  word,  if  Christian 
nations  would  first  remove  tlio  beam  from  their  own  eye,  they  would 
be  doing  better  work  tlian  donating  princely  sums  for  foreign  mis- 
sions while  vast  numbers  of  our  people  are  ignorant,  naked,  and  de- 
praved who  might  and  could  be  lifted  to  a  higher  and  happier  plane 
of  life. 

Here  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  Cree  Indians,  together  with  one 
of  their  popular  legends: 

The  Cree  Indians  are.  for  the  most  part,  dark,  spare  men,  showing 
many  of  the  usual  characteristics  of  the  aborigines  of  the  continent, 
but  of  peaceful  disposition  and  great  charm  of  manner.  They  speak 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  language,  and  converse  with  ease  and 
fluency,  pronouncing  their  words  with  wonderful  distinctness,  and 
showing  their  meaning  with  many  well-considered  gestures.  Their 
chief  topic  of  conversation  is  naturally  hunting,  for  by  this  they 
gain  their  living,  but  they  seem  also  to  be  very  fond  of  tale-telling, 
and  now  and  again  one  may  hear  legends  and  fables  from  the  older 
men,  which  speak  of  the  times  when  the  game  was  more  plentiful  in 
the  country,  and  consequently  men  had  more  time  for  talk.  I  have 
set  down  two  such  tales  here,  as  I  think  they  may  be  of  interest. 
The  flrst  recalls  the  Welsh  story  of  Gelert,  and  one  would  be  curi- 
ous to  know  if  it  is  current  amongst  other  peoples.  Thus  runs  the 
tale: 

There  was  once  a  young  man  who  was  very  poor;  his  father  and 
mother  and  all  his  relations  had  been  killed  in  a  raid,  and  he  was  left 
alone  in  the  world  with  no  friend  but  his  faithful  dog.  So  he  jour- 
neyed for  many  days,  picking  up  a  living  as  best  he  could.  One 
day  he  came  to  the  lo<lge  of  an  "Oukimow"  or  big  chief.  Now  this 
chief  had  everything  that  he  could  possibly  want— fine  clothes, 
many  wives,  and  the  most  beautiful  cooking  pots.  But  above  all  he 
had  a  lovely  daughter.  This  lucky  man  had  a  bow  which  was  en- 
chanted. Whatever  he  shot  at  with  his  arrows  died,  so  he  had 
always  plenty  of  meat  hanging  in  his  camp,  and  no  one  dared 
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quarrel  with  him,  for  If  they  did,  they  were  sure  to  be  killed.  The 
mystery  of  the  bow  was  a  secret,  but  the  great  man's  daughter  had 
learned  it  from  her  father,  and  now  she  told  it  to  this  young  man 
who  had  become  her  lover.  But  the  chief  found  this  out,  so  he 
drove  him  away,  and  again  he  wandered,  thinking  of  the  lovely 
girl,  and  full  of  rage  at  her  father's  treatment.  One  day  when  he 
was  asleep  under  a  birch-tree  he  was  awakened  by  the  Old  Wan- 
derers—the cunning  one— who  asked  him  what  service  he  could 
render  him.  So  he  told  his  story,  saying  that  he  was  very  anxious 
to  kill  the  big  Chief  of  the  Bow,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  his 
daughter,  but  that  he  knew  he  could  not  prevail  against  the  magic 
weapon,  and  therefore  he  had  not  tried.  Now  the  Wanderer  knew 
all  things,  and  he  told  him  that  tlie  spell  was  broken  since  the  tale 
of  the  bow  had  been  told,  and  that  he  might  safely  go  and  kill  his 
enemy.  However,  he  said  that  he  would  make  the  matter  certain, 
and  provide  the  young  man  with  another  magic  bow.  So  he  told 
him  to  •*cut  down  the  birch-tree  and  make  from  it  a  bow  and  arrow, 
and  make  a  bow-string  from  the  fibres  of  the  bark;  and  when  you 
have  done  this,"  he  said,  "call  me.*'  The  young  man  made  the  weapon 
and  the  string,  and  called.  And  the  Wanderer  came  and  spoke 
the  magic  word,  and  gave  tlie  bow  to  the  young  man,  telling  him 
that  the  arrow  would  hit  wliatever  he  fired  at,  but  that  he  was  only 
to  use  it  once  against  his  enemy.  So  the  young  man  went  and  slew 
the  "Oukimow,"  and  became  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  and  married  the 
girl,  and  owned  the  fine  clothes  and  beautiful  cooking  pots. 

In  his  new  greatness  he  became  very  haughty.  So  the  "Wan- 
derer" appeare<l  and  told  him  to  go  and  do  honor  to  the  birch-tree; 
but  he  was  proud  and  did  not  do  it,  saying  that  no  harm  would 
come.  After  a  while  a  son  was  born  to  him.  And  the  whole  tribe 
feasted,  and  he  said  to  his  people,  **Let  us  go  and  honor  the  birch- 
tree."  And  they  all  went.  But  instead  of  doing  it  honor  he  took  a 
whip  and  lashed  it,  making  the  marks  which  may  be  seen  upon  the 
bark  to  this  day.  Then  came  the  "Wanderer"  a  third  time,  and 
told  him  that  his  son  was  dead  because  of  his  sin.  He  hastened 
home  and  saw  his  dog  standing  over  the  cradle  covered  with  blood. 
Then  he  was  wild  with  rage  and  shot  at  the  dog  with  his  magic 
bow;  and  tlie  arrow  flew  and  killed  the  dog.  but  pierced  his  son  as 
well,  and  he  came  and  saw  many  dead  wolves  around  the  cradle, 
and  realized  that  his  faithful  dog  had  protected  the  child,  and  that 
he  had  lost  his  son  through  disobedience  to  the  laws  of  the  "Cunning 
One." 

The  following  description  of  an  Indian  sweat  bath  is  interesting, 
and  will  further  serve  to  illustrate  the  style  of  our  author: 

And  thus,  M'ith  many  struggles  and  pantings,  we  reached  the 
higher  ground,  and  pushed  forward  througli  a  fairly  open  country. 
Once  during  the  day  we  came  upon  a  deserted  Indian  camp.  From 
the  condition  of  the  ashes  and  other  signs  we  judged  that  it  was  not 
more  than  two  weeks  old.  There  had  evidently  been  a  sick  man  In 
the  party,  for  the  remains  of  a  sweating-house  were  still  standing. 
It  is  made  after  this  manner:  Many  small  branches  are  stuck  in  the 
ground  in  a  circle,  and  the  extremities  and  twigs  are  plaited  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  roof.  Blankets  are  then  thrown  over 
the  whole,  and  the  patient  creeps  in  and  sits  down  upon  the  floor. 

•  This  **  Wanrlerer  "  appears  many  times  In  Indian  leeend.  He  seems  to  be  an  evil 
spirit  with  a  strong;  tendency  towards);ood.  Thus  he  will  benefit  some  unlucky  person 
and  yet  be  called  **  the  evil  and  cunnhig  one  *'  by  the  narrator. 
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Meanwhile  large  stones  have  been  heated  In  a  Are,  and  these  are 
passed  into  the  hut  by  the  man's  friends,  whilst  he  pours  water 
upon  them,  and  so  makes  a  steam  under  the  blanket.  After  a  while 
the  heat  nmst  become  almost  unendurable,  but  the  process  is  con- 
tinued until  the  unfortunate  patient  can  stand  it  no  longer,  and  is 
forced  through  sheer  exliaustion  to  emerge  from  his  Turkish  bath. 
Whether  this  cure  is  beneficial  in  the  treatment  of  the  various 
diseases  to  which  Indians  are  subject,  1  am  unable  to  say,  but  they 
all  place  great  faith  in  its  healing  powers." 

And  here  is  a  description  of  a  camping  experience  which  will  be 
more  pleasant  to  the  reader  than  it  was  to  the  explorer: 

Once  we  had  a  really  fine  day,  and  made  our  camp  in  the  evening 
in  high  spirits,  for  the  sky  was  cloudless  and  the  night  still.  We 
were  so  sure  of  the  weather  that  we  did  not  even  unfurl  the  tent 
or  stretch  the  fly,  but  made  our  beds  where  we  plejiseil,  and  turned 
In  under  the  shelter  of  some  magnificent  trees,  confident  of  a  good 
rest  after  our  daj'*s  work.  About  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  how- 
ever, it  began  to  rain  in  torrents,  and  did  not  stop  until  midday.  It 
had  been  so  dark  that  we  could  not  find  our  tent  roll,  and  therefore 
we  had  returned  to  our  blankets  and  slowly  became  soaked.  I  think 
I  have  seldom  passed  a  more  misemble  night.  I  had  a  waterproof 
sheet  under  my  be<lding,  and  on  getting  up  found  that  it  had  most 
inconveniently  held  tlie  water,  and  that  I  was  surrounded  by  a  pool 
six  inches  deep. 

It  is  a  common  fact  that  in  all  ages  and  among  all  people  some 
members  have  been  gifted  with  occult  powers,  such  as  clairvoyance, 
prevision,  or  clairaudience.  Others  may  be  present  who  have 
neither  ej-es,  ears,  nor  consciousness  to  recognize  that  which  comes 
to  the  sensitive  when  this  strange,  supernormal  experience  comes 
to  him.  Soc^rates  had  his  demon  or  spirit;  to  Catherine  of  Siena  her 
visions  and  voices  were  as  real  as  the  bread  she  ate;  to  the  wonderful 
Maid  of  Orleans  her  angel  visitors  and  communications  were  so  real 
that  they  tninsformed  the  bashful  peasant  child  into  the  most  suc- 
cessful warrior  of  her  time.  Yet  these  gifts,  if  I  may  call  them  such, 
come  to  civilized  and  savage  alike,  and  are  most  likely  to  appear 
where  the  spirit  of  arrogance  and  dogmatism  are  absent,  and  when 
people  have  not  been  taught  to  believe  by  self-suflicient  authority 
that  such  things  are  impossible,  A  curious  and  interesting  case  of 
prevision  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Somerset  as  having  been  experi- 
enced by  John,  a  half-breed  who  was  a  member  of  their  party: 

John  suddenly  turned  towards  us  and  said.  •'Oentiemen,  we  shall 
meet  three  Beaver  Indians  to-morrow  (m  the  river."  Of  course  we 
all  imagined  that  he  was  joking,  but  Hound  told  us  that  whenever 
John  prophesie<l  the  coming  of  strangers  he  was  always  right.  He 
said  he  had  known  him  for  close  upon  fourteen  yeai-s,  and  that  he 
had  never  made  a  mistake  al)out  this.  The  most  of  us  were  incredu- 
lous, thinking  that  the  whole  thing  was  absurd:  but  John  stuck  to 
It  that  he  was  right  and  that  we  should  see  on  the  morrow. 

On  the  following  day  we  scattered  through  the  country  in  search 
of  meat.  Daukhan  and  I  had  started  towards  the  river,  intending 
to  ford  the  stream  on  horseback,  and  then  leave  our  animals  and 
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hunt  to  the  right  of  the  camp,  when  we  were  Joined  by  Round  and 
John,  who  also  wished  to  cross  the  river  and  hunt  to  the  left.  The 
river  was  very  rapid  and  tlie  stones  slipperj',  so  tliat  the  horses  stum- 
bled and  lurched  in  tlie  swift  water  in  a  manner  not  very  pleasant 
to  the  rider.  When  we  reached  the  southern  shore  we  tethered  our 
liorses  and  were  on  the  point  of  starting  into  the  bush  when  we  saw 
something  moving  on  the  river  some  distance  further  down.  We 
waited,  and  presently  a  canoe  came  round  the  point.  Now  it  must 
be  remembered  that  since  we  left  Dun  vegan,  nearly  two  months 
before,  we  had  not  seen  a  single  human  being,  and  tliis  made  John's 
prophecy  the  more  extraordinary,  for  there  had  been  nothing  to 
show  that  we  should  meet  these  Indians.  John  himself  showed  no 
surprise  at  seeing  them,  but  simply  remarked  that  he  knew  they 
were  coming,  and  was  glad  they  had  arrived.  He  afterwards  told 
me  that  he  had  not  always  possessed  this  gift  of  second-sight,  but 
that  he  had  had  it  since  the  death  of  his  infant  daughter  some 
fifteen  years  before.  He  said  that  he  was  upon  an  island  on  the 
Peace  River,  twenty  miles  from  Dun  vegan,  when  one  aftenioon 
something  told  him  that  his  child  was  dead,  and  that  a  man  was 
coming  to  him  in  a  canoe  to  break  the  news.  After  a  few  hours  the 
man  came,  and  ever  since  then  he  had  always  known  when  he  was 
going  to  meet  any  one,  and  from  wlilch  direction  they  would  come. 
He  added  that  sometimes  people  came  when  he  had  no  presenti- 
ment; but  when  he  had  the  presentiment  they  were  sure  to  come. 
Whilst  he  was  talking  the  canoe  had  approached,  so  we  went  down 
to  the  water's  edge  and  signalled  to  the  Indians  to  come  ashore. 
They  proved  to  be  Beaver  Indians,  three  in  number,  as  John  had 
foreseen— a  young  man,  his  wife  and  mother. 

The  Beaver  Indians  are  described  as  being  very  different  from 
the  Crees,  the  former  having  made  little  progress  in  the  way  of  civ- 
ilization.   In  referring  to  them,  Mr.  Somerset  says: 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  were  in  the  stone- 
hatcliet  period.  Many  of  the  tribes  have  made  extraordinary  mental 
strides  in  so  short  a  time,  but  there  has  been  little  progress  among 
the  Beavei*s,  so  tliat  one  comes  across  the  anonmlj-  of  a  man  with  a 
primitive,  stone-implement-period  mind,  carrying  in  his  hand  that 
product  of  centuries  of  thought— the  Svinchester  ritie.  His  ideas 
and  wants  are  expresse<l  in  a  series  of  chucks  and  grunts,  and  he  is 
careful  to  move  his  lips  as  little  as  possible  in  speaking.  It  would 
be  Impossible  to  shout  in  his  language.  He  uses  primitive  gestures, 
pointing  to  mountains  or  trees  when  he  speaks  of  them,  and  signify- 
ing the  departure  of  an  animal  or  person  by  throwing  out  his  band 
before  him. 

Somers  Somerset  may  well  feel  proud  of  his  work,  both  as  trav- 
eller and  author,  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  this  gifted  young  man 
does  not  make  an  illustrious  place  for  himself  in  whatever  field  of 
work  he  selects,  as  he  has  evinced  the  qualities  of  sturdy  manhood 
and  that  daring  spirit  which,  when  controlled  by  judgment  and 
conscience,  contributes  much  toward  enduring  success.  As  I  have 
observed,  one  of  the  great  charms  of  this  volume  lies  in  the  candor 
and  frankness  everywhere  displayed;  and  the  evident  simplicity  of 
life,   as  opposed   to  the  feverish   artificiality   of  present-day   life, 
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adds  to  my  conviction  that  the  author  has  a  brilliant  future  before 
him. 

The  boolt  is  handsomely  printed  in  large  type,  and  the  maps  are 
excellent.  I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  the  pictures  in  many  in- 
stances are  very  poor,  and  I  think  the  work  would  have  been  more 
attractive  if  at  least  one-third  of  these  illustrations  had  been 
omitted.  They  are  frequently  small  and  so  indistinct  as  to  be 
valueless.  Had  the  publishers  had  them  photographed,  enlarged, 
retouched  and  strengthened  the  effect  would  have  been  far  different, 
and  the  volume  would  have  been  a  fine  example  of  the  triumph  of 
the  printer's  art 


POLITICS    AND    PATRIOTISM.* 
Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Wilson. 

The  author  of  this  important  work  is  a  practical  man  of  affairs. 
In  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen,  he  was  brought  into 
conflict  with  the  ring  that  has  dominated  the  city  of  Baltimore  for 
more  than  twenty  years.  After  having  thus  gained  full  knowledge 
of  the  iniquities  of  ring  rule,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  forth 
the  causes  of  municipal  corruption  and  suggesting  remedies  for 
prevalent  abuses.  By  depicting  tlie  real  features  of  the  iniquitous 
rule  he  hoped  to  make  the  misuse  of  power  so  repugnant  to  re- 
spectable citizens  that  these  would  rise  in  their  might  and  put  an 
end  to  bossism  in  city  politics.  But  further  reflection  caused  him  to 
believe  that  to  secure  a  permanent  improvement  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment something  must  be  done  to  awaken  the  patriotism  of  the 
people  so  that  citizens  should  feel  it  a  duty  to  meet  faithfully  every 
obligation  resting  upon  them  in  the  exercise  of  their  civic  functions. 
He  therefore  decided  to  widen  the  scope  of  his  work  and  study 
"politics  not  as  a  science,  but  as  a  civic  duty":  for  political 
activity  as  a  civic  duty  and  the  cultivation  of  patriotism  he  rightly 
deems  **as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our  country  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  its  citizens  as  the  acquirement  of  scientific  knowledge  or 
familiarity  with  philosophic  dogmas."  Hence  in  his  own  words, 
"The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  advocate  the  true  principles  of 
popular  government,  to  counsel  the  employment  of  honesty  and 
intelligence  under  all  conditions  in  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  advise  the  application  of  those  rules  of  justice  which 
must  extend  equality  to  all  before  the  law,  and  thereby  promote 
that  patriotism,  that  unselfish  love  of  country,  which  is  the  sole 
foundation  upon  which  republics  are  built." 

It  will  thus  appear  that  our  author  will  not  think   his  effort 
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crowned  with  success  until  he  sees  the  consummation  of  the  ideal 
state  so  graphically  described  by  Burke  in  these  words:  "All  per- 
sons possessing  any  portion  of  power  ought  to  be  strongly  and 
awfully  impressed  with  an  idea  that  tliey  act  in  trust,  and  that  they 
are  to  account  for  their  conduct  in  that  trust  to  the  one  great  Mas- 
ter, Author,  and  Founder  of  society.  .  .  .  They  who  administer 
in  the  government  of  men.  in  wliich  they  stand  in  tlie  person  of 
God  Himself,  should  have  high  and  worthy  notions  of  their  func- 
tion and  destination.    Their  hope  should  l)e  full  of  immoilality." 

Though  conscious  of  his  own  indifferent  equipment  in  scholarship 
to  treat  worthily  the  larger  theme,  he  yet  resolutely  makes  the 
attempt,  trusting  that  his  endeavor  and  the  facts  presented  may 
prompt  some  trained  writer  of  ample  learning  to  undertake  a  work 
of  the  first  importance  in  morals  as  well  as  in  politics.  He  writes 
With  the  strength  and  assurance  of  a  man  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  facts  wherewith  he  illustrates  his  points.  He  has  consulted 
the  best  authorities  and  cites  them  freely  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment And  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  tliis  volume  will  be  more 
widely  read  and  more  productive  of  good  than  if  it  were  a  pro- 
foundly philosopliical  treatise  elaborately  wrought  in  plan  and 
detail  by  a  scholar  of  great  erudition.  Some  of  his  ringing  sen- 
tences remind  one  of  that  noble  passage  in  which  Cicero  asserts  that 
love  of  country  is  a  holier  and  deeper  love  than  that  for  our  nearest 
kinsman  and  that  no  one  has  any  claim  to  the  name  of  a  good  man 
who  even  hesitates  to  die  in  its  behalf.*  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  author  could  use  less  forcible  terms  since  he 
is  persuaded  that  the  careless  indifference  with  which  many  of  the 
best  and  most  law-abiding  men  neglect  their  civic  duties  threatens 
to  imperil  our  republican  form  of  government;  and  he  is  strong 
In  the  belief  that  "Patriotism  is  the  foundation  on  which  is  built  a 
nation's  strength  and  greatness.'* 

Consequently  the  author  mjikes  three  general  divisions  oT  his 
theme;  and  assigns  about  half  the  volume  to  "The  Republican 
Era,"  and  nearly  a  fourth  to  each  of  the  others— "The  Era  of  Injus- 
tice" and  "The  Era  of  Corruption."  In  the  first  part  he  passes  in 
review  some  of  the  political  advantages  enjoyed  under  our  govern- 
ment and  the  benefits  derived,  and  also  illustrates  abuses  that 
weaken  its  democratic  features.  Some  of  his  sub-heads  are: 
Growth  of  Democratic  Ideas;  Political  Development;  The  Nature 
of  Patriotism;  Political  Education;  The  Duty  oi  the  People; 
Municipal  Elections;  Socialism  and  Progress;  Iniquity  of  Pro- 
tection; Ownership  of  Industries  by  Government;  Labor  and 
Capital;  Triumph  of  Selfishness;  Taxation  and  Disbursement.    Mr. 


•  Cari  sunt  parentea,  carl  liberi,  propinqni,  famillares;  sed  omnes  omniam  cari- 
tatea  patria  una  complexa  est,  pro  qua  quis  bonus  dubitet  mortem  oppetere  si  ei  Mt 
profuturus? 
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Schultz  holds  that  protective-tariff  lejjislation  is  class  legislation 
and  therefore  unconstitutional;  and  ho  boldlj-  asserts  that  "free 
trade  is  the  wedded  consort  of  a  free  government."  His  exposure 
of  "the  iniquity  of  protection*'  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
paragraph: 

The  forced  tribute  demanded  by  protection  bttirs  upon  every  one 
dwelling  under  our  government  from  the  infant  in  the  cradle  to 
the  aged  man  tottering  upon  tlie  verge  of  the  grave;  and  even  the 
corpse  does  not  escape  until  covered  by  mother  earth.  The  single 
man  feels  the  burden  least  of  all;  the  man  of  family  suffers  the  ex- 
action in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  whom  he  is  compelled 
to  support.  And  here  again,  the  man  whose  fecundity  enriches 
and  strengthens  government  is  punished  for  his  good  offices;  while 
the  selfish  or  the  deliuiiuent  citizen,  wiio  by  celibacy  or  violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  malies  no  addition  to  the  nation's  strength, 
Is  rewarded  by  a  lighter  infliction.  Tlie  man  that  takes  upon  himself 
the  cares  of  matrimony,  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  useful  career, 
finds  his  efforts  clogged  by  these  obscure  influences;  and  as  children 
come  to  tlie  household,  the  burden  inflicted  by  government  is  propor- 
tionately increased  altliough,  if  he  be  a  workingman,  his  salary 
or  wages  are  most  likely  to  remain  stationary.  Of  course,  with  In- 
crease of  family  increased  normal  expenses  must  occur  under  any 
system;  but  the  injustice  of  tlie  protective  system  is  apparent,  be- 
cause of  the  increased  fine  unnecessarily  placed  upon  him  with  the 
advent  of  every  child,  and  the  certainty  tliat  the  fine  is  to  be  used 
to  multiplj'  the  wealth  of  a  more  fortunate  and  already  wealthy 
neighbor. 

His  stand  against  socialism  is  equally  uncompromising: 

The  development  of  enlightened  government  teaches  that 
democracy  is  the  inspiration  of  progress.  Socialism  as  revealed 
by  its  objects  stands  convicted  the  enemy  of  freedom.  Democracy 
expands,  socialism  circumscribes.  Democracj-  is  the  general  and 
judicious  exercise  of  the  distinct  elements  of  will;  its  strength 
exists  in  patriotism  and  industry.  Socialism  is  the  enemy  of  de- 
velopment, a  leveler  of  aspiration,  an  invitation  to  sloth,  and  a 
destroyer  of  all  our  higher  ideals.  T'nless  patriotism  assumes  a 
broader  sway  the  coming  centurj'  will  witness  a  battle  royal  between 
the  two  principles  for  supremacy  in  government. 

Paternalism  in  all  its  varied  forms  he  abhors,  for  "General  welfare 
can  be  promoted  only  when  government  exercises  its  legitimate 
functions,— those  which  are  express(»d  in  our  basic  law."  Hence, 
agreeably  to  the  principles  of  a  "strict  constructionist,"  he  reso- 
lutely sets  his  face  against  that  "class  of  pliilosophers  whose  brains 
are  pregnant  with  deformed  ideas"  that  produce  "a  progeny  of  Isms" 
as  follows: 

That  government  has  higher  duties  than  to  govern;  that  the  peo- 
ple's economic  welfare  is  of  more  importance  than  their  political 
fate;  and,  stretching  their  theories  still  further,  that  the  question 
of  Individual  advantage  is  more  to  be  considered  than  the  question 
of  national  prosperity.  Out  of  distorted  views  of  the.  relation  of 
government  to  the  Individual  has  grown  the  shame  of  civilization, 
anarchy.    And  out  of  the  equally  mistaken  idea  that  government 
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owes  debts  to  the  people  other  than  that  of  governing  Justly,  im- 
partially, honestly,  and  economically  has  grown  the  impossibility 
of  socialism. 

The  author  regards  *iabor  leaders"  as  criminals  equally  with  the 
political  boss,  because  while  ostensibly  worthing  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  they  In  reality  are  selfishly  intent  on  securing 
advantages  for  themselves.  And  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
v/ill  continue  until  respectable  and  self-respecting  men  adequately 
fulfil  their  obligations  as  citizens.  Until  then  we  may  expect  a 
diminution  of  the  sum  of  morality  in  the  community,  rule  in  the 
hands  of  professed  politicians  whom  no  one  trusts  or  ignorant 
fanatics  whose  exploitation  or  mismanagement  of  affairs  cannot 
fail  to  make  the  judicious  grieve;  for  meantime  the  toilers  whose 
dailj'  bread  depends  on  tlie  labor  of  their  hands  find  no  help,  no 
comfort,  no  relief.  But  however  gloomy  the  future  may  look,  how- 
ever disheartening  the  despondent  may  find  the  prognostics,  it  shows 
not  saneness  of  mind  to  accept  pessimistic  conclusions.  Rather 
should  brave,  sincere  souls  find  hope  in  the  noble  words  nobly 
phrased  by  a  distinguished  statesman,  patriot,  and  scholar  of  the 
last  century:  "A  man,  full  of  warm,  speculative  benevolence, 
may  wish  society  otherwise  constituted  than  he  finds  it;  but  a 
good  patriot  and  a  true  politician  always  considers  how  he  shall 
make  the  most  of  the  existing  materials  of  his  countrj*.  A  disposi- 
tion to  preserve,  and  an  ability  to  improve,  taken  together,  would 
be  my  standard  of  a  statesman.  Everything  else  Is  vulgar  in  the 
conception,  perilous  in  the  execution." 

In  the  second  part— "The  Era  of  Injustice"— the  author  discusses 
taxation  under  various  sub-heads,  some  of  which  are  these:  In- 
equality in  Taxation;  Present  Method  of  Assessment  entirely 
Wrong;  Single  Tax  upon  Land;  Single  Tax  upon  Incomes  the  only 
just  Tax;  How  Wealth  Sliould  He  Considered;  Retaxing  the  same 
Articles;  Insurance  by  Cities  Profitable. 

Government  goes  half  way  in  insuring  property  by  organizing  a 
fire  depai-tment,  says  the  autlior.  and  he  thinks  it  might  properly 
complete  the  insurance  of  property  to  the  benefit  of  owners  and 
of  the  public  treasury.  As  cities  furnish  an  abundant  supply  of 
water,  so  they  may  logically  insure  against  fire. 

The  author  illustrates  the  inequity  of  double  taxation;  he  argues 
against  a  single  land  tax  and  in  favor  of  a  single  income  tax— not, 
however,  a  graduated  income  tax.  which  he  regards  as  unjust.  He 
supports  his  contention  that  **An  income  tax  fairly  assessed  would 
be  in  point  of  justice  the  least  exceptional  of  all  taxes"  by  citations 
from  J.  S.  Mill  and  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely.  He  brushes  aside  as  of  little 
force  Mill's  doubt  regarding  the  possibility  of  collecting  the  tax 
In  "the  present  low  state  of  public  morality,"  In  the  belief  that  If 
people  had  the  conviction  forced  home  upon  them  that  an  equal 
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and  equitable  system  of  taxation  was  applied  to  all  without  favor 
or  discrimination,  respect  for  government  would  be  increased, 
patriotism  fostered,  and  consequently  a  growing  disposition  among 
all  to  bear  each  his  Just  part  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  govern- 
ment. The  entire  revenue  should  be  derived  from  the  income  tax 
and  a  tax  levied  on  intoxicating  liquors.  No  other  tax  should 
be  laid,  and  in  assessing  property  for  purposes  of  taxation,  wealth 
should  always  be  considered: 

1.  Witli  respect  to  its  income-producing  power.  2.  With  respect  to 
Its  stability  or  continued  power  for  producing  income.  3.  With 
respect  to  its  known  income-producing  power,  where  it  is  not 
actively  exercised  but  is  permitted  to  remain  passive  for  comfort, 
pleasure,  convenience,  or  future  gain.  By  this  method  all  wealth 
would  be  valued  and  assessed  according  to  tlie  income  that  it  pro- 
duced by  active  exercise  or  by  passive  increment,  or,  better  and 
plainer  still,  the  actual  and  indicated  income  could  be  taxed;  it  would 
thus  become  only  a  matter  of  figures,  to  arrive  at  an  absolutely 
just  sum  which  each  would  be  called  upon  to  pay,  and  there  would 
be  no  excessive  and  unequal  burden  for  any  one  to  lament  over, 
nor  insufficient  amounts  to  cause  others  to  exult;  all  would  be 
treated  alike. 

Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  this  system  of  taxation  would  increase 
the  sum  of  morality,  it  should  be  received  with  favor  by  Christians. 

It  is  Ghristianlike  and  Just  to  have  a  due  regard  for  the  morals 
of  the  people.  Any  scheme  of  taxation,  if  fair  and  equitable, 
w^hich  would  keep  man  from  indulging  In  his  natural  Inclinatioh 
to  sin,  would  be  the  proper  one  to  adopt.  But  can  this  be  found? 
Thus  far  there  Is  little  probability  of  reaching  the  desired  end. 
Therefore  that  system  which  presents  the  least  Incentive  to  untruth 
should  commend  Itself  to  the  Christian.  The  Income  tax,  properly 
administered,  presents  this  feature,  because  It  Imposes  propor- 
tionately equal  burdens  upon  all.  and  does  not  become  a  charge  uiK)n 
debt  or  misfortune. 

To  make  taxation  less  burdensome.  It  is  proposed  that  the  tax- 
payer should  be  permitted  to  pay  his  tax  in  Instalments  at  his  con- 
venience. The  matter  of  Interest  could  be  adjusted  when  the  last 
payment  was  made. 

The  author  attributes  the  prevalent  unrest  and  discontent  to  class 
legislation  favoring  certain  Industries,  corporations,  trusts,  etc., 
at  the  expense  of  the  masses;  and  to  unequal  and  unjust  taxa- 
tion. He  would  remove  this  unrest  and  discontent  by  means  that 
have  been  described  already  In  this  review.  It  Is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  them. 

When  taxation  shall  have  been  readjusted  so  that  It  shall  rest 
on  a  just  and  stable  foundation,  the  patriotic  ardor  of  the  people  will 
be  augmented  and  they  will  then  duly  perform  every  civic  duty, 
demagogues  will  perish  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  political  rings  and 
bosses  will  be  relegated  to  a  limbo,  large  and  broad  perhaps  but 
yet  far  from  bliss,  and  labor  leaders  will  cease  to  dupe  their  deluded 
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followers.  Whether  this  "deep,  halcyon  repose'*  from  schemes  of 
unscrupulous  politicians  will  be  witnessed  on  the  hither  side  of 
that  bourn  whence  **no  traveller  returns,"  the  sceptical  will  doubt; 
but  it  hardly  admits  or  doubt  that  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  citizenship  should  command  the  serious  thought  of  those  who 
are  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs  to  take  heed  lest  the  state  suffer 
harm.  Many  who  cannot  accept  the  author's  conclusions  will  yet 
thank  him  for  writing  so  valuable  a  book  in  the  interest  of  a  patriot- 
Ism  that  places  country  before  party.  And  who  shall  say  that  the 
Intelligent  and  the  educated  by  their  silence,  inactivity,  and  appar- 
ent acquiescence  In  the  abuses  that  Mr.  Schultz  holds  up  for  con- 
demnation do  not  deserve  to  have  their  neglect  of  duty  characterized 
In  even  stronger  terms  than  he  chooses  to  employ? 

Part  third  has  to  do  with  municipal  corruption.  The  author's 
"familiarity  with  it  and  his  practical  knowledge  of  Its  vicious  ten- 
dencies lead  him  to  believe  that  It  is  the  one  evil  which  must  be 
utterly  abolished  if  we  expect  patriotism  to  live  and  our  republic 
to  be  preserved."  On  this  subject  the  author  thinks  that  he  can 
speak  with  authority,  for  he  has  studied  the  question  in  all  its 
phases  that  he  might  the  better  fight  the  ring  in  his  native  city. 
He  declares  that  he  speaks  with  full  knowledge  whereof  he  affirms, 
and  he  copiously  Illustrates  and  enforces  his  assertions  by  facts 
which  he  has  himself  witnessed.  He  shows  that  his  own  city  is  not 
singular  in  Its  sufferings  from  ring  domination,  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  situation  in  many  other  cities.  He  shows  that  efforts  for 
reform  have  not  resulted  in  permanent  improvement  because 
of  their  spasmodic  nature,  and  the  partisan  spirit  of  even  the 
most  respectable  portion  of  the  community.  He  is  so  impressed 
by  the  hold  partisanship  has  even  on  those  who  alone  can  effect  a 
permanent  reform  that  he  would  make  James  Russell  Lowell's 
apothegm,  "The  highest  privilege  to  which  the  majority  of  mankind 
can  aspire  Is  that  of  being  governed  by  those  wiser  than  they," 
read:  **The  highest  privilege  to  Avhlch  those  endowed  with  civic 
rights  aspire  Is  that  of  being  governeil  by  those  shrewder  and  gen- 
erally more  depraved  than  they." 

The  author  strikes  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  evil  when  he  says 
that  a  municipality  should  be  conducted  according  to  business  prin- 
ciples, and  inveighs  against  the  practice  of  carrying  on  a  city 
campaign  with  sole  reference  to  the  supposed  interests  of  the  two 
great  parties  in  state  and  nation.  So  long  as  men  whose  conscience 
would  unmercifully  sting  them  for  the  slightest  lapse  of  decency, 
or  the  merest  approach  to  dishonor,  openly  and  boastlngly  wear 
the  livery  of  rings,  and  applaud  and  defend  their  rule  and  acts, 
because  they  are  promoting  the  Interests  of  their  party,  just  so  long 
will  it  be  impossible  to  purge  municipal  government  of  rascality, 
venality  and  criminality. 
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The  "boss**  Is  vividly  portrayed  in  all  his  repnlsiveness.  And 
a  rouph  scheme  for  tlie  reconstruction  of  primaries  and  safe- 
iniarding  them  by  law,  which  the  author  thinks  will  strip  the 
"boss"  of  his  power,  is  oflPered  for  consideration.  How  the  proposed 
scheme  would  work  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  I  see  no  hope  for 
better  things  until  city  elections  are  separated  from  state  and 
national  elections  by  the  longest  possible  interval  of  time.  If 
city  officials  were  elected  in  seasons  of  iwlitical  rest  in  state  and 
nation,  the  needs  of  the  city  and  the  character  of  the  candidates 
might  receive  proper  attention,  and  the  result  of  the  election 
might  show  that  citizens  were  interested  in  choosing  the  best 
men. 

The  volume  is  valuable  as  a  presentation  of  the  views  of  one  who 
has  had  unusually  favorable  opportunities  for  discovering  the 
motives  that  actuate  the  political  boss  whose  domination  works  so 
disastrously  to  the  weal  of  the  community  and  to  the  fair  fame  of 
the  city;  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  regarded  as  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  the  subject.  Some  of  the  author's  general- 
izations seem  too  sweeping  for  general  acceptance.  Many  will  not 
be  able  to  concur  in  his  unqualified  assertion  that  **Popular  opinion 
is  always  a  sure  gauge  of  the  justice  of  a  measure'*;  and  when  they 
recall  such  outbursts  of  popular  fury  as  followed  the  ratification 
of  Jay's  treaty,  for  example,  they  will  prefer  to  coincide  in  the 
view  expressed  by  a  shrewd  New  Englander  when  he  said  to  a 
distinguished  exile.  "Remember,  sir,  that  everj^tlilng  great  and  ex- 
cellent is  in  minorities."  It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  "saving  remnant" 
that  exalts  a  nation,  and  only  when  the  people  follow  their  lead  is 
there  much  truth  In  the  saying,  vox  populi,  vox  dci. 

The  usefulness  of  the  book  would  be  much  enhanced,  at  least  for 
busy  men.  If  the  author  had  i)rovided  a  suitable  Index,  and  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  lack  will  be  supplied  In  future  editions. 

BEAUTY  FOR  ASHES.* 
Reviewed  by  Julia  A.  Dawley. 
"In  all  that  has  l)een  said,  written  or  thought  about  the  souls  of 
the  departed,"  says  the  author  of  this  singular  little  book,  "It 
seems  to  be  conceded  that  when  the  bodj'  dies,  the  souls  of  the 
faithful  take  up  their  abode  In  heaven  and  are  at  rest  for  all 
eternity.  But  the  others,  what  of  them?  ...  To  all  these  ques- 
tions the  answers  are  all  speculation.  .  .  .  Wlion  they  escape  or 
depart  from  the  body  then  It  Is  possible  that  tliey  are  borne  about 
this  revolving  earth  by  restless  winds,  until,  as  air  rushes  In  to  fill 
the  vacuum  made  by  lightning,  the  wandering  soul  steps  Into  the 
first  resting  place  it  can  find." 

•  "Beauty  for  Ashes,"  by  Kate  Clark  Brown.  Beacon  beries.  Pi).  120;  cloth  75 
cents,  paper  2&  cents.   Arena  Fublishlng  Company. 
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This  theory  of  wandering  souls  seeking  re^mbodiment  In  order 
to  perform  some  unfinished  work,  to  make  reparation  for  wrong- 
doing, or  worse  still,  to  carry  out  some  plan  of  vengeance  or  mis- 
chief, is  by  no  means  new.  It  has  been  taught  for  untold  ages,  but 
like  many  teachings  of  the  kind,  only  in  a  semi-private  way  and 
mentioned  with  bated  breath  as  a  grewsome  possibility,  not  a 
reasonable  probability.  But  latterly,  as  the  French  say,  "we  have 
changed  all  that."  There  seems  all  at  once  to  be  a  flood  of  literature 
good,  bad  and  indilTerent  turned  loose  upon  the  reading  world, 
all  full  of  these  hitherto  occult  speculations  and  teachings.  "The 
time  of  making  known  has  come,'*  the  masters  are  said  to  have 
declared;  a  call  has  gone  out  for  books  sotting  forth  in  every  possi- 
ble way  in  order  to  catch  the  notice  and  hold  the  attention  of  all 
sorts  of  readers  the  lesson  that— 

"The  dead  alone  are  living— 
And  the  living  alone  are  dead." 

"The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  shall  be";  the  inevitable  law 
of  Karma,  unchangeable  as  God  and  no  less  just,  must  be  ful- 
filled by  every  soul  sometime,  somehov;,  somewhere;  and  finally. 
Love  is  the  greatest  thing  on  earth,  tie  Secret  of  Life,  and  only 
unselfish  devotion  which  seeketh  not  its  own  and  never  faileth  can 
bring  beauty  for  ashes  into  a  blighted  life.    Such  is  the  decree. 

The  little  book  which  is  the  subject  of  this  notice  brings  out  all 
these  lessons  in  a  pleasing  way,  taking  up  the  earth  life  of  a  wander- 
ing spirit  still  held  close  to  the  earth  by  her  own  misdeeds  done 
"in  the  form,"  as  mediums  say.  She  finds  a  medium  in  an  innocent 
child-wife,  loving,  pure  and  unselfish,  and  when  the  child,  Lorris, 
is  born  in  a  terrific,  howling  storm  and  the  young  mother's  soul  set 
free,  the  reembodiment  of  Kay  Lorris  Cameron  begins.  The  story 
is  well  told,  the  action  is  never  tiresome,  and  the  end  is  a  happy 
one,  even  though  it  is  at  a  deathbed. 

He  staggered  to  his  feet  and  looked  down  with  dazed  eyes.  It 
was  Ray  that  lay  there  dead,  with  Lorris'  gentle  smile  upon  her 
face. 

"The  thing  that  hath  been,"  he  murmured,  "it  is  that  which  shall 
be." 

HIS    PERPETUAL    ADORATION.* 

Reviewkt)  nv  B.  O.  Flower. 

In  his  latest  work  Dr.  Forbes  Wiuslow,  member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  liondon,  and  physician  to  the  British  Hospital 
of  Mental  Disorders,  observes  that  "Something  more  potent  than 
the  mere  intellectual  culture  is  required  to  be  put  in  force  for  the 


•  '•  His  Perpetual  Adoration :  or.  The  Captain's  Old  Diary,"  by  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Flint, 
author  of  '*  In  Potiphar's  House."  Price,  paper  50  cents,  cloth  $1.25.  Arena  Pablish* 
ing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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purpose  of  regnlating  the  conduct  of  a  respectable  being  with  a 
free  will,  like  man,  safely  across  the  stormy  sea  of  life  from 
birth  to  death.  The  moral  senses  alone  touch  the  relationships  of 
life.    The  intellectual  is  manifestly  subordinate  to  the  spiritual." 

This  tremendous  truth  has  been  so  thoroughly  ignored  in  educa- 
tion, in  literature,  and  in  home  training  tliat  it,  probably  more  than 
anything  else,  is  responsible  for  tlie  deplorable  condition  of  affairs 
which  meets  the  conscientious  student  of  human  life  on  every 
side.  There  is  a  manifest  lack  of  appreciation  for  tlie  eternal 
verities;  a  torpidity-  of  conscience  which  leads  to  the  most  unfortu- 
nate results.  In  "His  Pei-petual  Adoration:  or.  The  Captain's  Old 
Diary,"  the  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Flint,  who  is  a  strict  orthodox  clergy- 
man and  who  at  times  goes  far  beyond  my  own  views  in  regard  to 
the  religious  sentiments  expressed,  has  done  a  splendid  work  in  the 
way  of  awakening  conscience  and  giving  to  thoughtful  people  a 
psychological  work.  Tliere  are  innumerable  writers  at  the  present 
time  who  are  giving  the  world  pnxluctions  elegantly  finished  and 
well  nigh  faultless  in  literary  style,  but  which  exert  no  moral 
influence  upon  the  reader. 

Mr.  Flint  tells  a  plain  straightforward  story.  He  is  a  clergyman 
mther  than  a  purely  literary  wiiter,  hence  in  some  respects  his  work 
lacks  in  literary  finish,  but  this  is  more  than  made  up  in  the  strong 
moral  atmosphere  which  i>ervades  the  book.  It  is  a  story  of  our 
late  civil  war,  told  in  diary  form,  but  unlike  the  numerous  stories 
which  have  flooded  the  market  in  recent  years  and  which  deal  with 
the  exterior  aspects  of  the  war  rather  than  with  the  interior  work- 
ings of  the  brain,  it  concerns  itself  little  with  the  outward  shov/ 
although  there  are  two  or  three  graphic  descriptions  of  scenes  in  our 
late  civil  war  related  in  a  vivid  and  stirring  manner.  The  great 
charm  of  the  work  lies  in  its  being  a  psychological  study.  It  is  an 
appeal  to  the  moral  nature  of  the  reader;  it  is  in  fact  a  diary  of  a 
soldier  in  which  are  revealed  the  hmer  thoughts,  which  are  so  seldom 
given  to  the  public  and  in  which  we  are  able  to  enter  the  holiest  of 
holies  of  the  human  soul  and  see  its  stniggles  and  temptations;  the 
struggles  and  temptations  of  the  lower  nature  surrounded  by  the 
environments  of  camp  life  which  are  so  demoralizing  to  many  sensi- 
tive natures.  Fortunately  for  the  "captain"  there  was  in  his  case,  a 
noble,  pure-minded  girl  at  home  whose  words,  no  less  than  her 
thought  and  atmosphere,  wliich  ever  environiKl  him,  r(»scued  him 
In  the  most  perilous  moments  of  his  career.  'I'he  world  to-day  is 
hungering  for  l)ooks  which  appeal  to  the  conscience  or  the  moral 
side  of  man's  nature.  Indeed,  the  salvation  of  the  race  depends 
largely  upon  works  which  will  awaken  the  spiritual  side  of  our 
being.  Perhaps  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  l>etter  idea  of  the 
purpose  of  the  author  than  by  making  a  few  brief  quotations  from 
his  preface  which  I  give  below: 
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Let  it  be  said  at  once,  that  it  is  because  most  people  live  the  life 
of  the  flesh  tliat  they  find  Venus  and  Bacchus  so  attractive.  They 
live  for  the  immediate  present,  and  that  means  for  the  fleeting 
and  the  sensual. 

The  life  of  the  spirit  is  already  intensely  interesting  and  highly 
prized  by  all  who  know  by  personal  experience  of  its  supreme 
blessedness.  Granted  the  inner  preparation  of  mind  and  heart, 
then  anything  short  of  whitest  purity  is  absolutely  vapid  and 
repellent.  It  is  altogether  a  question  of  appreciation;  the  aris- 
tocracy of  moral  culture  has  never  had  any  trouble  to  decide  what 
is  truly  fascinating  and  worthy.  The  only  question  worth  consider- 
ing is.  Can  the  majority  of  mankind  be  induced  to  appreciate  the 
best,  and  eventually  come  to  live  the  life  of  the  spirit?  We 
believe  they  can.  We  believe  the  time  is  coming  when  men  will 
turn  with  unspeakable  loathing  from  the  gross  and  carnal  (as 
a  flnality),  and  cling  with  joy  to  the  elevated  and,  therefore,  perma- 
nent advantages  of  chastity. 

Next  must  be  mentioned  the  appeal  to  manhood.  Is  it  manly 
to  betray  the  innocent  and  then  forsake  them?  Is  it  the  part  of 
true  manhood  to  starve  the  higher  nature  and  pander  to  the  baser 
instincts?  Certainly  not.  But  not  all  men  are  manly  men;  many 
have  not  the  faintest  conception  of  true  gentlemanly  qualities, 
and,  what  is  infinitely  worse,  bluntly  assert  and  defend  a  type  of 
manhood  that  would  disgrace  a  Turk.  They  glory  in  their  shame, 
ruthlessly  despoiling  the  helpless,  and  then  bragging  over  their 
villainous  escapades. 

But  the  ditticulties  in  the  way  should  not  discourage  the  friends 
of  moral  reform.  Let  us  do  what  we  can,  **If  by  all  means  we  may 
save  some."  When  General  Grant  besieged  Vicksburg  he  drew 
up  division  after  division,  and  planted  his  batteries  in  every 
coign  of  vantage,  until  at  last  the  Gibraltar  of  the  West  fell.  So 
in  this  fight  against  entrenched  vice  we  must  push  the  bat  He  to 
the  wall. 

In  this  book  I  wish  to  give  prominence  to  a  piece  of  artillery 
additional  to  those  already  mentioned,  namely  the  argument  from 
psychology,  the  necessary  workings  of  the  human  soul.  What 
we  think  and  do.  even  in  our  Tuost  abandoned  moments,  leaves  its 
impress  upon  the  quality  and  force  of  our  personal  life  ever  after. 
Each  man's  moral  status  is  at  any  given  moment  the  product  of 
his  entire  past.  The  physician  who  habitually  fixes  his  atten- 
tion upon  the  processes  of  the  human  body  comes,  in  time,  to  have 
a  very  different  outlook  upon  existence  from  that  of  the  preacher, 
who  is  chiefly  occupied  with  conscience  and  man's  inner  world  of 
the  spirit.  And,  in  turn,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  undergoes  a 
distinctly  different  psychological  development  from  that  of  his 
Protestant  brother,  who  lives,  as  it  were,  in  a  different  world  from 
the  former.  So  with  the  sailor,  the  artist,  the  merchant,  and  the 
lawyer;  each  imbibes  a  different  set  of  impressions,  hence  is  to  that 
extent  a  different  being.  Why  should  not  this  same  law  of  psy- 
chology operate  in  that  which  is  most  fundamental  to  every  man's 
consciousness—his  physical  manhood?  The  heaven-wide  dif- 
ference in  the  habits  and  opinions  of  mature  men  in  matters  of 
sex  may  surely  be  traced  to  what  they  thought  and  did  in  this 
particular  during  the  formative  period  of  their  lives.  Marriage  Is 
not  so  much  the  beginning  as  the  culmination  of  moral  discipline. 
It  is  not  the  signal  for  reform,  but  the  fruit  and  blossom  of  virtue. 

This  thought  has  been  uppermost  in  the  preparation  of  this  book, 
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and  for  the  setting  of  the  story  the  great  American  conflict  has 
been  chosen.  An  attempt  is  here  made  to  portray,  not  primarily 
the  outward  facts,  but  the  inner  history  and  uufolding  of  character 
of  one  soldier  to  whom  the  war  proved  a  splendid  training-school. 
The  central  idea  of  this  book  is  the  attainment  of  character  under 
dlMculties,  with  special  reference  to  the  problem  of  personal  mor- 
ality and  deathless  love.  The  hero  is  the  representative  of  a  growing 
class  of  young  Americans  whose  mental  grasp  and  moral  stamina 
enable  them  to  see  clearly  and  desire  ardently  the  highest  and  l)est 
within  the  range  of  human  experience.  What  is  possible  to  one  is 
possible  to  all  who  will  fulfll  the  conditions. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  this  diary,  which  is  written 
in  a  plain,  straightforward  manner,  but  which  is  nevertheless  ex- 
ceedingly interesting,  is  chiefly  valuable  as  being  a  psychological 
study  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
moral  over  the  animal  in  a  young  man's  nature. 

After  the  preliminary  chapters,  the  diary  opens  with  the  call  to 
arms,  the  parting  of  the  soldier  with  a  high-minded,  true-hearted, 
noble  young  woman,  whom  he  hopes  at  some  future  time  to  win. 
The  terrible  temptations  of  camp  life,  especially  to  a  young  man 
with  unfavorable  hereditary  tendencies  and  early  environment,  are 
experienced.  He  is  subjected  to  a  peculiarly  strong  temptation, 
but  the  words  and  the  ideal  of  his  betrothed  save  honor  and  man- 
hood, and  from  this  crucial  moment  he  develops  into  a  higher  and 
nobler  man.  The  happy  union  of  the  two  souls,  one  of  which  has 
from  the  first  borne  the  stamp  of  nobility,  and  the  other  which  has 
grown  to  greatness  through  resisting  temptation,  makes  this  book 
exceedingly  helpful.  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  too  frequently  em- 
phasized that  the  memory  of  a  noble  life,  a  high  ideal  or  a  noble 
sentiment  thrown  into  the  mind  at  a  crucial  moment  in  life  very 
often  leads  to  the  development  of  a  nobler  manhood.  This  thought 
is  strongly  presented  in  Mr.  Flint's  work.  As  I  have  before  ob- 
served, the  world  is  full  of  elegant  literature  of  a  dilettanti  char- 
acter, but  we  need  more  of  that  literature  wliich  will  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  men  and  women  and  especially  to  the  young;  and 
while  being  an  interesting  story,  this  work  has  its  chief  value  in 
appealing  directly  to  the  higher  impulses  of  the  soul. 

NICODEMUS.* 
Reviewed  by  B.  O.  Flower. 
This  exquisite  little  volume  is  a  gem  from  cover  to  cover.    The 
lines  are  in  stately  blank  verse,  and  a  lofty  spirituality  pervades 
every  page.    The  following  extract  will  convey  to  the  reader  the 
style  and  spirit  of  the  writer: 

One  night  from  sleepless  bed  I  rose,  and  went 
To  where  He  lodged,  and  bade  the  porter  say 

•  **  Nicodeinas,*'  by  Grace  Shaw  Duff,  bound  in  Tellura  stamped  in  cold,  profusely 
illustrated  by  orlirin*!  ilrawlnifs,  reproduced  in  balf-tone  by  "Frederick  C.  Gordon. 
ninminAtedinitiia  letters.   Price  76  cents.   Arena  Publishing  Co. 
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One  Nicodemns—ruler— came,  and  speech 

Would  have  with  Him.    There  was  no  moon,  but  hosts 

Of  stars,  and  soft,  pale  glow  from  shaded  lamps 

Made  silver  light.    The  air  was  still,  with  just 

Enough  of  life  to  waft  at  times  a  faint 

Sweet  oleander  scent,  and  gently  float 

Some  loosened  petals  down.    1  heard  no  sound, 

But  sudden  knew  another  presence  near. 

And  turned  to  where  He  stood;  one  hand  held  back 

The  curtain's  fold;  the  otlier  clasped  a  roll. 

No  king  could  gently  bear  a  prouder  mien; 

And  when  1  gracious  rose  to  offer  meet 

Respect  to  one  whose  words  had  won  for  him 

Regard,  1  strangely  felt  like  loyal  slave. 

And  almost  .  .  .    *'Master!"  trembled  on  my  lips. 

A  deep,  brave  look  shone  in  His  eyes,  as  if 

He  saw  the  whole  of  mankind's  needs,  yet  dared 

To  bid  him  hope,  and  when  He  spoke.  His  words 

And  voice  seemed  fitted  parts  of  some  great  psalm. 

But  the  great  spiritual  lesson,  a  lesson  of  vital  import,  is  found 
in  the  closing  stanza,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Nicodemus 
pleads  for  a  fairer  trial  for  Jesus,  and  though  he  fails  to  receive 
justice  for  the  great  Nazarene,  into  his  own  soul  comes  that  spiritual 
illumination  which  will  ever  come  when  mankind  acknowledges 
and  acts  up  to  the  higher  spiritual  law. 

We  have  a  law  tliat  none  be  judged  to  death 

Before  himself  has  pled  his  cause.    That  day 

I  begged  the  council  call  the  Nazarene; 

The  claim  He  made  should  win  at  least  respect. 

Alas!  my  words  had  little  use,  at  least 

For  Himr    For  me  they  seemed  the  first  faint  breath 

With  which  the  spirit's  born.    He  said  'twas  like 

The  wind,  it  came  and  went,  and  no  man  knew 

From  whence  or  where.    I  left  the  counsel  hall 

With  deep  exultant  hope  that  what  He  said 

Was  true— and  heedetl  not  their  taunting  cry: 

**Go  search  and  see. 

No  prophet  comes  from  Galilee." 

The  dainty  volume  is  small,  but  rich  in  high  spiritual  worth;  it 
is  profusely  illustrated,  and  each  page  of  text  contains  an  illumi- 
nated initial  letter.  It  makes  an  elegant  little  presentation  volume, 
and  will  be  prized  by  spiritually-minded  people  far  more  than  more 
expensive  booklets  or  cards. 

THE  DOUBLE  MAN.* 

Reviewed  by  E.  N.  Frothingham. 

"The  Double  Man"  is  in  two  parts,  an  introduction  and  the  main 

story.    In  both  parts  the  author  stands  probe  in  hand  reaching  to 

the  bottom  of  the  worst  ulcer  that  afflicts  humanity.    Many,  even 

of  those  who  are  anxious  to  see  the  sore  healed,   would   prefer 


•"  The  Double  Man :  a  Novel,"  by  F.  B.  Dowd.    12mo,  pp.  303;  price,  cloth  $1.26, 
paper  50  cents.    Arena  Publishing  Company. 
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treatment  by  plaster  so  that  the  offensive  matter  might  be  kept  out 
of  sight.  Unconsciously  they  choose  the  method  •  condemned 
through  Jeremiah,  "They  have  healed  the  hurt  of  the  daughter 
of  my  people  slightly,  saying  'Peace,  peace!'  when  there  is  no 
peace."  Job  has  something  to  say  about  "a  strange  punishment 
to  the  wortters  of  iniquity."  Swedcnborg  and  others  who  have 
seen  into  the  world  next  to  this  have  had  something  to  say  about 
punishments— restrictive  and  reformatory  in  their  design— that 
were  peculiar  to  that  world.  That  world  is  drawing  near  to  this 
and  brhiging  with  it  experiences  hitherto  not  generally  known. 
Mr.  Dowd  has  described  one  of  them  in  the  Introduction  to  "The 
Double  Man."  It  Is  of  a  truly  horrible  nature;  yet,  bad  as  it  was, 
one  is  Inclined  to  congratulate  Mr.  Albee  on  being  freed  from  his 
load  of  Karma  before  passing  on  Into  another  life. 

Both  parts  of  the  book  emphasize  reason  and  kindness  as  the 
proper  methods  to  be  used  with  the  disembodied.  This  is  something 
new.  The  same  Idea  Is  brought  out  In  "Pilate's  Query,"  in  the 
mode  of  treatment  used  by  Paul  Seawrlght;  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  nowhere  else.  We  have  had  the  law  of  love  for  the  Insane, 
the  drunkard,  the  criminal  In  this  world;  but  for  those  whom  w^  call 
dead,  only  exorcism  and,  If  they  happen  to  have  been  our  own, 
prayers.  So  general,  however.  Is  the  unbelief,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, In  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  those  not  seen  by  mortal 
eyes,  that  even  exorcism  and  prayer  have  been  neglected  or 
scoffed  at.  In  "The  Double  Man"  the  same  treatment  Is  accorded 
to  all  whether  their  clothing  be  material  or  astral. 

A,  perhaps  one  might  say  tht\  prominent  subject  In  the  book 
is  hypnotism.  The  facts  In  this  case— for  the  tale  Is  said  to  be  true 
in  Its  main  features— are  all  against  Hudson's  theory  of  the 
supremlty  of  auto-suggestion  over  anything  that  could  come  from 
without.  Ina  Is  led  Into  that  which  her  soul  abhors,  while  In  the 
hypnotic  state.    The  story  Is  full  of  warning. 

These  are  features  of  the  book  that  strike  the  reader.  After  the 
reader  comes  the  student.  To  him  It  unfolds  mysteries  manifold: 
mysteries  of  the  relation  of  mother  and  child,  mysteries  of  the  re- 
lation of  love  both  on  the  earthly  and  heavenly  planes,  mysteries 
of  the  relation  between  the  wrong-doer  and  the  wronged;  mysteries 
of  the  relation  of  each  to  all.  All  this  is  for  the  patient  and  thought- 
ful student  only. 

Mr.  Dowd  speaks  the  truth,  but  at  times  so  strongly  as  to  arouse 
a  temporary  reaction.  Such  emphatic  statements  tend,  like  the 
explosion  of  a  bomb,  to  arouse  attention  and  at  the  same  time  to 
stun  the  listener.  But  when  the  reverberations  have  dle<l  away, 
and  the  time  of  quiet  thought  comes,  then  Is  the  hour  of  their  justi- 
fication. Above  all  will  any  one,  be  he  reader  or  student,  be  unwise 
if,  not  finding  the  Introduction  to  his  mind,  he  lays  the  book  aside 
too  suddenly. 
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MEXICO  IN  MIDWINTER. 


BY  JUSTICE   WALTER  CLARK,   LL.   D. 
Of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  North  Carolina, 


Leaving  New  Orleans  on  the  Southern  Pacific  R.  B. 
one  bright  December  morning  in  1895,  the  route  lay  amid 
the  great  sugar  estates  of  southern  Louisiana,  the  country 
being  dotted  with  the  tall  chimneys  of  the  sugar  houses 
and  refineries,  especially  in  the  Bayou  Teche  country,  which 
is  possibly  the  best  section  for  sugar  planting  in  the  Union. 
Crossing  the  Sabine  River  into  Texas  we  travel  thirty-eight 
hours,  or  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  miles,  through  that 
truly  Empire  State  before  reaching  El  l^aso,  and  even  then 
we  are  still  in  Texas,  for  the  state  boundary  is  several  miles 
further  west.  El  Paso  boasts  that  it  is  a  central  point,  be- 
ing twelve  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  from  the  City  of 
Mexico,  and  about  the  same  distance  respectively  from  New 
Orleans,  San  Francisco,  and  Kansas  City.  Its  inhabitants 
have  the  additional  reason  for  believing  their  city  the  central 
point  in  the  universe,  that  the  sky  fits  down  at  the  same 
distance  all  around  it.  /'Many  a  man  go<*s  through  life 
thinking  himself  the  centre,  and  viewing  the  world  solely 
from  his  own  standpoint,  for  no  better  reason.  /  While  on 
our  long  route  through  Texas,  we  passed  over  the  bridge 
across  the  Pecos  River,  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
feet  high,  being  the  second  highest  bridge  in  the  world. 

Crossing  the  Rio  Grande,  which  is  here  a  slight  stream 
in  midwinter,  not  much  over  ankle  deep,  we  pass  into 
the  United  States  of  MexieOj  for  such  is  the  official  and  legal 
designation  of  this  country,  which  is  a  federal  repub- 
lic of  allied  states,  whose  constitution  in  its  main 
features  is  a  copy  of  our  own.  The  custom-house  officials, 
like  all  Mexicans,  are  very  polite,  and  indeed  the  examina- 
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tion  of  baggage  is  not  much  more  thuu  a  formality.  We 
find  that  the  raih-oad  i'<mdu<toi-8  and  engiueers,  and  indeed 
most  of  the  station  agents,  are  Americans,  and  the  cars 
and  engines  are  from  the  United  States  also.  This  is  to  a 
very  large  extent  true  of  all  the  railroads  in  Mexico. 

The  railroad  from  El  Paso  to  the  City  of  Mexico  must 
pass  over  almost  the  identical  route  used  by  the  Aztecs  on 
their  march  to  the  same  city  centuries  ago.  Through  most 
of  the  twelve  hundred  and  twenty-four  miles  from  El  Paso 
to  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  railroad  (the  Mexican  Central) 
passes  through  the  centre  of  the  great  plain  of  the  table- 
lands, which  average  six  thousand  to  seven  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level,  with  mountain  ranges  on  either  hand,  mark- 
ing the  edges  where  the  country  on  either  side  begins  to 
descend  to  the  shore.  The  first  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
is  through  the  great  plains  of  the  State  of  4'hihuahun,  which 
is  a  stock  country  and  thinly  settled,  the  population  being 
principally  in  the  mining  towns  in  Ihe  mountain  ranges  off 
from  the  line  of  railway.  Along  this  route,  however,  must 
he  the  sportsman's  paradise,  as  game  of  all  kinds  is  very 
abundant. 

We  then  pass  into  the  State  of  Durango  and  run  some 
seventy  miles  along  its  upper  edge  througli  a  fine  farm- 
ing country  known  as  the  Mapiuis  section,  where  cotton 
is   largely   raised.     One   insignificant   station   alone   ships 
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forty  thouBand  bales  of  cotton  annually,  and  as  the  value  of 
silver  money  has  not  been  artifl<rially  doubled  by  legislation, 
as  with  us,  cotton  brinj^B  its  normal  price  of  thirteen  to 
fourteen  cents  per  jiound.  The  railroad  rates  and  paBsen- 
ger  fares  remaiuinK  alao  at  the  same  figure  as  formerly,  the 
farmer  does  not,  as  with  us,  have  to  pay  double  the  amount 
in  produce  for  tlie  transportation  of  himself  or  freight  and 
for  taxes,  and  consequently  is  very  prosperous.  The  cotton 
plnnt  in  Mexico  lasts  for  seven  or  eight  years  without  re- 
planting and  yields  two  crops  a  year. 

At  Torreon  we  pass  in  the  Ktate  of  roahuila.  and 
meet  the  International  R.  R.  (known  as  Count  Telfner's 
It.  R.).  which,  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  at  Eagle  Pass  in 
Texas,  offers  a  rfiorter  route  to  tlie  central  and  eastern 
parts  of  the  Vnited  States  tlian  the  Mexican  Central;  still 
it  is  not  so  direct  as  the  Mexican  National  R.  R..  which, 
crossing  the  river  still  lower  down,  at  Laredo,  is  the  shortest, 
route  of  all,  having  reduced  the  time  from  New  Yorlv  to  the 
City  of  Mexico  to  four  and  a  half  days.  The  International, 
crowing  the  Central  here  at  Torreon,  proceeds  southwest- 
wardly  some  two  hundred  miles  further  to  the  city  of 
Durango.  Torreon  is  a  thriving,  live  town  which  has 
sprung  up  since  the  advent  of  the  railroads  and  already 
numbers  several  large  factories.  We  now  pass  through 
some  seventy  miles  in  Coahuila,  and  ascending  a  cross  range 
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of  mountains  \niss  into  the  great  uiininjr  ^tute  of  Zacatecas. 
Magnificent  8(:ener.v  meets  the  eye  on  everv  aide,  range  after 
range  of  mouiitaioB  bnrsting  oil  the  view,  the  railroad  track 
doubling  and  turning  like  a  hunted  hare  to  find  its  way 
through  the  maitc.  Finally  we  reach  the  capital  oT  the 
state,  the  city  of  Zacatecas,  and  stop  over  to  see  it.  Before 
describing  the  people,  their  cnstoius,  and  the  novelties 
surrounding  us,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Hnancinl 
differences  of  the  two  countrieB. 

At  El  Paso  we  changed  our  United  States  money  into 
Mexican,  i-eceiving  nearly  two  dollars  for  one.  As  a  few 
years  back  the  Mexican  dollar  was  at  par  with  the  American 
dollar,  this  striking  fact  must  be  noticed.  Kither  the  Amer- 
ican dollar  nnist  have  appi-ecialed,  in  which  case  debtors, 
both  public  and  private,  and  all  taxpaycrK  have  been  forced 
to  pay  double  what  they  should — an  enormous  robbery  of 
the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  of  the  weallh  producers 
for  the  emolument  of  the  wealth-couaumers;  or  else  th" 
Mexican  or  silver  dollar  has  depreciated  one-hiilf.  If  it 
were  the  latter,  then  the  prices  of  all  things  dejiending 
upon  conii»etition  would  be  doubled.  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  in  Mexico,  that  the  prices  of  nearly  everything  remain 
at  the  same  level  as  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  Cotton  is 
thirteen  cents  jht  jiound.  wlieat  one  dollar  per  bushel  and 
soiaetimes  a  little  more.  KailrcKid  passenger  fares  i-emaiu 
two  and  three  cents  per  mile  ae  formerly,  and  hotel  rates 
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hazard,  and  they  at  least  pillaged  foreign  nations.  But  this 
crime  has  been  manipulated  by  the  tools  of  the  bondholders 
in  secret,  in  congressional  lobbies  and*  committee  rooms; 
there  has  been  nothing  heroic,  and  the  only  greatness  in  it 
has  been  in  the  magnitude  of  the  plunder  and  the  vastness 
of  the  sums  transferred  annually  by  thi^^legislative  leger- 
demain from  the  masses  to  the  monopolies  and  multi- 
millionaires, whose  annual  aggregate  far  surpasses  the 
plunder  that  has  ever  yet  fallen  to  a  conquering  army  in 
the  wealthiest  country. 

There  was  no  pretext  for  it,  since  silver,  when  demone- 
tized, was  worth  more  than  gold,  and  there  has  been  nothing 
since  to  depreciate  it.  That  silver  in  fact  has  not  de- 
preciated in  the  least  may  be  seen  right  here  in  Mexico, 
and  throughout  the  fifty  millions  of  people  living  on  this 
hemisphere,  south  of  the  Rio  (Irande,  in  all  which  countries 
the  silver  dollar  will  pay  as  much  taxes,  as  much  public  or 
private  indebtedness,  as  much  railroad  freight  and  passen- 
ger fare,  as  it  ever  did,  and  where  consequently  farm 
produce  and  land  will  bring  the  same  prices  they  formerly 
did.  The  standard  of  value  not  having  been  artificially 
enhanced,  fixed  charges,  as  debts  and  taxes,  are  not  enhanced, 
and  the  same  amount  of  produce  or  labor  will  pay  them.  In 
the  United  States  every  farmer  who  last  year  sold  cotton 
at  seven  cents  or  wheat  or  corn  at  fifty  cents  or  less  was 
contributing  just  one-half  the  value  of  his  produce  to  the 
further  enrichment  of  those  alreadv  too  rich.  The  value 
of  cotton  is  thirteen  cents  and  upwards,  and  of  wheat  one 
dollar  and  upwards,  measured  by  the  value  of  the  dollar 
when  the  bulk  of  private  and  public  indebtedness  was 
created,  and  when  official  salaries  and  most  other  govern- 
mental expenses  were  regulated.  The  loss  to  the  farmers 
of  the  South  therefore  last  year  was  thirty  dollars  per  bale, 
or,  on  an  estimated  crop  of  seven  million  bales  of  cotton, 
full  two  hundred  and  ten  millions  of  dollars  for  the  year 
1895  on  that  one  crop  alone.  In  truth  the  total  amount  of 
the  profits  reaped  by  the  capitalists  through  the  legislation 
which  has  doubled  the  value  of  the  public  and  private  debts 
held  by  them  staggers  the  imagination  and  fatigues  indig- 
nation to  compute.  The  wonder  is  not  that  there  is  wide- 
spread and  incurable  depression  throughout  the  United 
States,  but  that  we  can  exist  under  such  a  state  of  things. 
Were  we  not  the  wealthiest  nnd  most  energetic  and  most 
patient  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe  we  should  sink 
under  it. 

We  know  the  wide8i)read  ruin  this  legislative  enhance- 
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ment  of  the  value  of  the  dollar  has  made  in  the  United 
states.  It  is  well  to  consider  the  effect  on  Mexico  of  her 
wiser  course  of  letting  the  standard  of  values  remain  as 
it  naturally  was.  In  the  first  place,  her  farm  and  other 
products  are  raised  on  the  silver  basis  and  are  sold  in  the 
United  States  on  a  gold  basis,  (.'offee,  for  instance,  is  raised 
at  a  cost  of  nine  cents  in  silver,  and  is  sold  in  San  Francisco 
at  twenty-two  and  a  half  cents  in  gold,  equal  to  forty  one 
cents  silver.  This  makes  the  raising  of  such  articles  for  ex- 
port very  profitable.  Then  the  railroads  charge  at  the  same 
rate  as  formerly  for  freight  and  passengers  (i.  e.,  two  or 
three  cents  per  mile  for  passengers),  with  the  result  that 
the  people  can  ship  freight  and  travel  at  about  half  the 
cost  (measured  in  produce)  as  in  the  United  States.  The 
railroads  are  prosperous,  and  becoming  more  so  each  year. 
In  Mexico  only  one  railroad  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver  and  that  only  for  a  short  time,  while  in  the  United 
States  nearly  half  the  railroads  have  had  to  go  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver,  with  the  consequent  loss  of  capital  stock 
and  the  freezing  out  of  holders  of  the  second  and  third 
mortgage  bonds.  Then,  too,  the  premium  on  gold,  while 
amounting  to  a  bonus  on  coffee  and  other  produce  exported 
to  the  United  States,  amounts  on  the  other  hand  to  a  pro- 
tective tariff  of  nearly  ninety  per  cent  against  the  importa- 
tion of  manufactured  goods,  machines,  etc.,  from  the  United 
States  into  Mexico.  The  result  is  that  we  have  lost  a 
vast  and  growing  trade  with  Mexico  and  the  Central  and 
South  American  states.  What  goods  we  do  sell  there  are 
sold  by  our  manufacturers  at  far  lower  rates  than  at  home; 
and  even  then,  under  the  tremendous  protection  of  ninety 
per  cent,  manufactories  are  springing  up  all  over  Mexico. 

Americans,  attracted  by  the  great  prosperity  prevailing 
in  Mexico,  are  to  be  found  evervwhere  and  in  everv  line 
of  business;  and  even  our  capitalists,  after  forcing  the  public 
to  pay  two  dollars  in  value  for  every  dollar  loaned  the  govern- 
ment, are  permanently  doubling  their  capital  by  turning 
this  money  squeezed  out  of  the  American  taxpayers  into 
Mexican  dollars,  at  nearly  two  for  one,  and  investing  at 
par  all  through  Mexico.  Thus  American  enterprise  and 
American  capital  are  both  flowing  in  a  full  tide  into  that 
country  to  build  it  up,  while  here  capital  is  engaged  in  forc- 
ing the  government  to  issue  more  bonds  that  the  interest 
received  may  find  a  safe  and  non-taxable  investment,  since 
enterprises  are  no  longer  as  profitable  in  the  United  States 
as  they  were  under  the  bimetallic  standard.  The  exports 
of  Mexico  in  18G9  were  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  but  in 
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1892-3  they  had  increased  to  one  hundred  millions,  and 
for  1896  it  is  estimated  they  will  be  over  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  while  imports  from  the  United  States 
are  falling  otf.  Our  gold  dollar  being  convertible  into  two 
Mexican  dollars  is  bringing  in  an  enormous  amount  of  capi- 
tal from  the  United  States  for  pernmnent  investment  in 
Mexico,  it  being  unprofitable  to  stmd  Mexican  silver  to 
the  United  States,  it  is  being  invested  in  new  enterprises 
in  Mexico,  thus  aiding  in  the  wonderful  development  and 
prosperity  now  obtaining  in  that  country.  Furthermore, 
many  wealthy  Mexicans,  having  fixed  incomes,  formerly 
preferred  to  live  abroad  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
but  the  depreciation  of  their  silver  incomes  has  driven  them 
home,  where  silver  remains  at  par,  and  thus  a  not  inconsider- 
able addition  is  made  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

The  price  of  labor  in  Mexico  has  always  been  absurdly 
low,  owing  to  its  quantity  being  in  excess  of  the  avenues 
for  employment ;  but  the  prosperity  brought  about  by  the 
causes  above  enumerated,  and  the  manufactories,  railroads, 
and  many  other  new  enterprises  are  gradually  creating  a 
demand  for  labor,  and  slowly  but  surely  raising  the  price  of 
wages,  though  they  are  still  very  low. 

As  above  stated,  if  the  American  people  were  not  the 
most  patient  in  the  world,  they  would  not  have  thus  sub- 
mitted to  this  enormous  and  unjust  transfer  of  wealth  from 
the  millions  of  wealth-producers  to  the  handful  of  the  idle 
rich.  Those  who  have  thus  ]>illag(»d  us,  elated  with  the 
success  of  their  plans,  now  threaten  to  still  further  contract 
the  currency  by  retiring  the  greenback,  and  thus  still  more 
to  increase  the  value  of  the  dollars  which  the  people  must 
pay  and  they  must  receive.  Should  that  plan  succeed,  the 
next  step  would  be  to  declare  that  gold  is  depreciated  by 
the  opening  of  new^  mines  and  to  insist  on  more  grains  of 
gold  being  put  into  the  dollar.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  ex- 
actions of  avarice  save  the  refusal  to  submit  to  them.  Those 
who  think  that  even  that  limitation  is  impossible  might 
learn  a  lesson  from  Mexico. 

The  Catholic  Church,  by  three  centuries  and  a  half  of  a 
policy  as  deliberate  and  as  carefully  planned  as  that  of 
the  monopolies  and  the  money  power  in  the  United  States 
to-day,  came  to  own  absolutely  one-third  of  all  the  property 
in  Mexico  and  controlled  the  balance.  The  masses  w^ere 
kept  in  ignorance,  and  the  leaders  and  intelligence  of  the 
country  were  intimidated  or  bought.  But  there  comes  an 
end  to  such  things.  In  1859  the  property  of  the  church 
was  confiscated.     The  church  party  called  in  the  English, 
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the  Spanish,  and  the  French,  and  the  latter  gave  them  an 
emperor.  But  the  French  were  driven  out,  the  emperor 
was  shot,  and  to-day  throughout  the  vast  territory  of  the 
Mexican  republic,  nearly  four  times  as  large  as  France  or 
Germany,  the  Catholic  Church  does  npt  own  a  foot  of  soil 
or  a  dollar  of  any  property.  The  very  church  buildings, 
hoary,  some  of  them,  with  nearly  four  centuries  of  use, 
belong  to  the  government,  and  services  can  be  held  in  them 
only  by  permission  of  the  authorities  elected  by  the  people. 
Not  a  priest  can  walk  the  streets  in  his  official  robes.  Mex- 
ico remains  Roman  Catholic  in  her  religion,  but  when  the 
alternative  was  presented  whether  the  church  should  own 
the  country  or  the  country  should  own  the  church,  Mexico, 
in  spite  of  centuries  of  veneration  for  religious  authority 
and  the  influence  of  consolidated  wealth  and  the  ignorance 
and  poverty  of  her  masses,  was  able  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  the  people. 

What  this  priestly  monopoly  was  to  Mexico  the  money 
power  is  to  the  United  States.  The  multi-millionaires,  the 
bondholders,  the  trusts  and  monopolies  already  own  over 
one-third  of  the  property  of  our  country  and  are  reaching 
out  for  the  rest.  Many  leaders  they  nominate*  and  elect  to 
office,  others  they  intimidate  or  corrupt.  But  our  people, 
while  patient,  are  not  ignorant,  and  if  the  course  of  the 
monopolies  and  combinations  continues  unchecked  they  will 
wake  up  some  morning  to  find,  as  the  Catholic  Church  did 
in  Mexico,  that  the  sovereign  people  own  the  country 
and  all  that  in  it  is.  The  Catholics  in  Mexico  venerated 
the  church  fully  as  much  as  w(»  ever  did  the  right  of  in- 
dividual ownership  of  any  species  of  property;  but  the 
welfare  of  the  people  is  the  highest  law%  and  when  that  be- 
comes imperill(»d,  as  it  was  in  M(*xico,  by  the  money  power 
in  the  shape  of  the  church,  and  as  it  is  in  the  Ignited  States 
by  the  same  deadly  enemy  in  the  guise  of  multi-millionaires 
and  monopolies,  the  manhood,  the  brains,  and  the  lionesty 
of  the  people  will  assert  themselves,  and  we  will  not  go 
down  under  the  same  enemy  that  destroyed  Home  and 
so  many  other  nations  in  the  past.  The  world  is  older  and 
wiser. 

The  gold  dollar  in  the  United  States  may  well  be  called 
a  mythical  dollar.  Not  one  man  in  a  hundred  ever  sees 
one.     It  is  not  used  to  buv  corn  or  wheat  or  cotton  or  flour 

•  ■ 

or  railroad  tickets  or  dry  goods.  It  is  only  for  the  sacred 
use  of  the  idle  rich  wlu^n  th(\v  wish  to  measure  by  a  high 
standard,  doubled  in  value,  the  juincijKil  and  interesfof  bonds 
which,  on  their  fac(^  by  the  contract,  are  payable  in  coin — 
1.  e.,  either  gold  or  silver. 
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In  drawing  these  lessons  from  the  past  experience  and 
the  present  prosperity  of  Mexico,  there  are  those  who 
will  say  that  Mexico  is  inferior  to  the  United  States  in 
education,  in  civilization,  and  in  many  other  respects.  To 
some  extent  this  is  true — and  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
objectors.  For  if  Mexico,  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvan- 
tages, is  prosperous  and  going  forward  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
with  her  standard  of  values  maintained  at  the  same  point, 
so  much  greater  is  the  damnation  of  the  men  who,  notwith- 
standing our  great  and  manifest  superiority,  have  brought 
the  blight  and  curse  of  a  long  enduring  depression  upon 
us  by  robbing  the  wealth-producers  in  the  interest  of  the 
wealth-consumers  through  the  device  of  doubling,  by  sur- 
reptitious legislation,  the  value  of  the  dollar.  And  if  Mexi- 
cans, with  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  priestly  rule, 
three  hundir.ed  of  which  were  also  under  a  foreign  yoke, 
and  fifty  more  passed  amid  civil  dissensions,  could  assert 
themselves  and  throttle  the  gigantic  money  power  which 
oppressed  them,  what  cannot,  and  what  will  not,  seventy- 
five  millions  of  the  foremost  people  on  the  earth  be  able 
to  do  when  satisfied  that  they  owe  it  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity  to  break  the  yoke  which  binds  them? 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  EXPERIMENT  FOR  THE  MAIN- 
TENANCE OF  SELF-RESPECTING 

MANHOOD. 


BY   B.  O.  FLOWER. 


Mayor  Hazen  S.  Pingree,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarlvable  personages  in  public  life  to-day.  He  has 
had  to  meet  the  abuse,  the  baseless  calunmy,  and  the  sneers 
of  conventionalism  and  plutocracy  much  as  had  Abraham 
Lincoln  prior  to  his  first  election.  But  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  the  assaults  made  against  the  popular  mayor  have 
emanated  from  the  citadels  of  plutocracy  and  from  a  slothful 
conservatism,  which  ha*s  ever  opposed  all  movements  look- 
ing toward  radical  reform  and  the  establishment  of  frater- 
nity and  justice. 

Owing  to  the  most  vicious  form  of  paternalism,  because 
partial  in  its  character,  vast  corporations,  trusts,  combines, 
and  monopolies  have  gained  wellnigh  absolute  control  of 
legislation  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  and  have  su(!- 
ceeded  in  more  than  one  instance  in  tainting  the  law-making 
and  law-executing  departments  of  government  throughout 
the  republic.  These  corporations  have  mercilessly  plun- 
dered the  masses  and,  through  their  ill-gotten  gains,  are 
to-day  a  very  real  menace  even  to  the  life  of  the  republic. 

Mayor  IMngree  has  assailed  the  plunderers  of  the  people 
in  so  effective  a  manner  as  to  make  him  dreaded  by  plu- 
tocracy or  organized  wealth,  and  his  recent  election  for  the 
seventh  consecutive  term  as  mayor  of  Detroit  by  a  magnifi- 
cent plurality  of  over  eight  thousand  votes,  with  almost 
every  paper  in  the  city  against  him,  and  with  the  combined 
influence  of  the  ])lutocratic  organizations  which  he  had  so 
successfully  assailed  waging  a  determined  fight  to  prevent 
his  reelection,  was  one  of  the  most  significant  events  of  the 
past  year  in  municipal  elections,  especially  when  it  is  remem- 
bered   that    the    banks    and    Chamber    of    Commerce*    of 

♦The  followinp:  extract  from  Mayor  Plnpree's  address  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce shortly  before  his  reelection  will  be  interestiiif?  to  our  readers,  as  showing:  how 
the  banks,  trusts,  an<l  monopolies  pull  toprether  against  the  interests  of  the  masses, 
and  how  they  seek  to  niin  in  a  business  way  the  public  officials  who  bravely  endeavor 
to  break  up  the  corrupt  rin^,  trusts,  and  combinations  of  plunderers.  In  thisaddress, 
as  rejmrtejl  by  the  Evening  Prpss  of  Detroit  of  November  2,  Mavor  Pinp^ree  saitl : 

"  I  would  be  plad  to  credit  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  anv  efforts  in  my  behalf, 
in  aid  of  several  years'  fight  against  direct  and  indirect  taxation.    1  do  not  recall  any 
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Detroit  were  in  ii  marked  detfive  arrainned  in  opposition  to 
this  t>rnve  defender  of  tlie  niiisses  iigaiuHt  a  vicious  aod  dia- 
criminntin^  ])aternal)Hni. 

But  it  is  not  of  Mayor  I'injiree'a  plienomenal  success  in 
fightinK.alniOBt  8in(;le->iandt>d,rinf<:Bnnd  rinp;  rule  that  I  wis)] 
to  speali  at  the  present  time.  I  desire  to  sa.v  a  few  words  in 
regard  to  the  eminently  practical  and  successful  experiment 

&lit  received  from  th  Is  chBmher  forsny  effort  of  mine  In  einleavorinE  wreiluoB  street 
railway  cbarges.  The  voten  of  ttie  city  aske<l  tni  city  owiierBhl|>  of  atteet  railway 
tncks  at  an  electlan  rnrwhlch  [arranKeil.and  thev  aBbedIt  routtoone.  imivmiald 
Inbrtnerngtbataround?  1  hope  yr  "  '  " 
auleleil  In  prooiirlnK  the ' 


i  cortioraie  caiiltal  that  llifhteil  the  city  Instead 

Kbllc  plant,  wnil'l  bavs  put  many  thuiieanae  of  iliillara  Into  my  im^liet  whltb  would 
re  been  taken  out  of  your  pncketKanil  the  rest  of  the  UJC|iayerg  of  tbe  city  of 
Detroit,  In  exceneive  chance*.    Wben  I  trleil  tocatch  tbebriberol  tbeelectric  llirhl- 

"' •2,«W.  one  (cood  citizen,  who  waannt  a  nirnilwror  tlie 

i  that  exjiense  with  me,  I  liorrowed  that  tnoney  In 
12  percent  Interest,  oa  I  conld  get  none  of  Drtrolfs 
I.  Your  proHcutlnic  attorney  handled  the  blrerl  detectives  whom  that 
money  i>ald  tor.  and  be  knows  what  the  hflli  were.  That  money  wta  eipeuded  to 
lower  your  taxes  by  pretentlnp  the  theft  of  puhllv  money. 
"  When  the  Preston  NBtloiial  Bank,  on  account  of  false  re 


New  York  durlne  the  panic  i 


e  represental 


s  nrm  of  thirty  year*  >t 

of  rieinitt  than  alJ  the  InmlPcf  estates 
•e.OOD  every  week  to  ]al>or?  I>iil  tli' 
repreMQtallooi  that  I  was  otipoaed 


bank  which  1  bel|>eil  ro  ortEanlic.  and  In  whli 

■  'iin.onostixikat  the  time,  did  the  Chamber  oiv'<uiiiicii:<,iiiLEiiEn7 

lufltetrcill'i  business  men?  DldtheChamlierorrnniinercelnter- 

In  Detroit  was  out  or  the  combliiBtion  which  refused  to  take  tin 

&  Smith,  a  firm  of  excellent  repute  and  stanrllnj;  In  the  city  of 

"' ' ■—' -eojile  than  any  other  shoe  factory 

of  more  Importance  to  the  cliy 
Instltut'— • =.  "~... 


Chambf 
10  coriKH 
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of  this  man  of  the  people  looking  toward  the  maintenance 
or  restoration  of  self-respecting,  independent  manhood  and 
the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  expense  which  year  by  year 
was  falling  with  greater  and  greater  weight  upon  individu- 
als and  municipalities.  His  plan  was  so  eminently  common- 
sense,  so  just  and  statesmanlike  in  principle,  that  it  should 
have  commended  itself  to  all  well-wishers  of  the  republic 
and  the  race  as  a  valuable  palliative  measure  to  supplant 
the  old  method  of  conventional  charity  which  has  proved 
so  inefficient,  and  which  has  frequently  lowered  manhood 
and  proved  otherwise  vicious  in  its  effect  on  the  recipient. 

As  before  said,  owing  to  the  power  which  has  grown  out 
of  the  most  vicious  kind  of  paternalism,  which  has  fostered 
monopolies  and  combines  b}'  granting  special  privileges  to 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  Mayor  Pingree's  noble 
plan  for  palliative  measures  looking  toward  enabling  the 
**out-of-works''  to  earn  a  competence  and  gain  a  start  in  life 
instead  of  becoming  wards  of  the  city  or  tramps,  was  met 
on  almost  every  hand  by  jeers,  scoffs,  and  ridicule.  He  was 
pronounced  a  visionary  or  a  crank;  his  proposition  was 
treated  as  a  huge  joke,  or  as  something  thoroughly  impracti- 
cable, and  we  were  gravely  informed  that  the  "out-of-works'* 
would  not  work  if  the  opportunity  were  offered  them.  This 
last  statement  has  been  a  part  of  the  stock  in  trade  of  cer- 
tain debased  public  journals  which  have  sought  to  crush  out 
all  healthy  sympathy  for  the  "out-of-works,  and  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  all  common-sense  plans  for  restoring  or 
maintaining  independent  manhood. 

Had  the  mayor  of  Detroit  been  a  weak  man,  the  unanimity 
with  which  the  press  belittled  his  practical  proposition,  the 
jgeneral  declaration  that  it  was  thoroncrhly  visionary,  and 

which  I  claim  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  should  interest  itself.  They  are  vital  to  the 
business  interests  of  Detroit.  The  concern  of  one  honorable  business  house  should 
be  the  concern  of  all.  But  ours  was  not  the  only  institution  conspired  apiinst. 
I  could  tell  you  of  others,  were  not  the  story  a  very  foul  blot  on  the  fair  name  of 
our  city. 

**  Did  you  come  forward  when  I  sent  a  communication  to  the  council  to  get  a  rea- 
sonable rate  from  the  gas  companies?  Did  you  extend  mora)  or  other  aid  wnen  I  said 
that  C.  P.  Huntington's  reputed  agent  offered  me  first  $50,000  and  was  willing  to 
increase  it  out  of  a  second  ^,000 11 1  only  said  I  was  tired  of  fighting  and  would  sign 
the  ^ks  ordinance? 

"  was  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  alarmed  for  corporate  capital  when  I  sent  a  com- 
munication to  the  common  council  in  which  I  stated  that  the  stockholders  of  the 
Citizens'  Street  Railway  Company  had  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
$76,000  to  bribe  your  mayor  and  his  secretary?  Did  it  occur  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  the  raising  of  such  a  sum  for  such  a  purpose  was  a  graver  menace  to  cor- 
porate capital  than  the  ravings  of  the  anarchist,  and  that  it  is  such  criminal  acts  that 
convey  the  direst  threat  to  business  interests? 

**  I  have  said  government  should  exercise  proper  control  over  the  corporations, 
especially  those  operating  public  franchise.  I  still  say  it.  And  let  me  illustrate  the 
nature  of  this  control  in  a  simple  way.  In  the  franchise  of  one  of  our  city  street  rail- 
ways was  a  clause  providing  that  workingmen's  tickets  should  be  sold.  The  company 
evaded  the  law.  All  other  tickets  were  sold  on  cars.  These  were  not.  For  four 
long  years  the  company  dodged  this  obligation  until  I  forced  their  sale,  after  a  long 
strugg^  in  the  courts.. ' 
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the  almost  universal  ridicule  which  was  heaped  upon  him, 
would  have  deterred  him  from  carrying  into  execution  a 
plan  which  would  have  commended  itself  to  thoughtful 
statesmen  in  the  earlier  days  of  our  history.  He,  however, 
determined  to  carry  the  measure  to  success,  having  thorough 
confidence  in  its  practicability.  He  accordingly  communi- 
cated his  plan  to  Captain  Cornelius  Gardener,  whose  service 
in  the  United  States  Army  had  fitted  him  in  many  ways  to 
successfully  superintend  the  work  in  hand.  Owing  to  the 
general  hostility  to  the  mayor's  proposition,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  secure  the  necessary  funds  for  the  carrying  out  of 
his  plan,  and  whatever  money  was  subscribed  was  secured 
through  individual  subscriptions. 

Just  here  it  may  be  interesting  to  quote  some  passages 
from  the  recent  official  report  of  the  agricultural  committee 
to  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  Detroit,  rendered  on 
Nov.  25, 181)5,  in  which  we  have  an  outline  of  the  proposition 
so  successfully  executed  by  the  mjiyor  of  Detroit  and  his 
earnest  colaborers.     The  report  says: 

This  plan,  which  originated  with  Mayor  Pin^ree,  had  for  its  object 
the  asaistinff  of  people  with  families  who  were  in  poor  cireunistancei?. 
by  permitting;  and  eneourajrinj?  them  to  *-iiltivate  idle  land  lyinj? 
within  or  near  the  city  limits,  gratuitously  offered  for  that  purpose 
by  charitable  persons.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  are  in  this 
city  [Detroit]  a  jrreat  number  of  working?  men  with  larjje  families 
who  are  not  able  to  obtain  continuous  employment  at  such  wajres 
as  will  support  them  and  their  families,  and  who  are  driven  by 
necessity  to  apply  for  aid  to  the  organized  charities  during  the  whole 
or  a  portion  of  the  winter  months.  Primarily  to  assist  these,  so 
that  they  might  be  self-dependent,  and  also  such  others  as  being 
able-bodie<l.  yet  who  for  divers  reasons,  are  objects  of  charity,  was 
the  purpose  of  this  plan. 

The  report  thus  continues,  giving  the  unexpectedly  large 
return  which  resulted  from  the  carrying  out  of  the  mayor's 
idea : 

Lying  idle  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  there  were  over  6,000 
acres  of  land,  portions  of  which,  if  cultivated  in  small  pieces  by  the 
class  mentione<l.  would  more  than  suffice  to  make  them  comfortable 
and  independent  of  charity.  Besides  the  father,  nearly  every  poor 
family  has  among  its  members.  p<»rs(ms  who  can  work  in  a  garden. 
It  was  for  the  purpose  of  properly  organizing  such  a  plan  that  the 
mayor  appointed  a  conmiittet*  in  1804.  and  again  in  1895.  In  1894 
the  money— .$.*^.(»00— necessary  to  carry  out  the  plan  was  raised  by 
subscrii)tion  and  by  divers  means.  Some  075  families  were  assisted 
In  that  year,  and  crops  to  the  value  of  from  ..512,000  to  .$14,000  were 
harvested.  * 

This  year  f  18051  $.5,000  was  appropriated*  for  the  purpose,  by  the 
common  council,  and  this  plan  of  assistance,  after  the  experience  of 
last  year,  was  heartily  endorsed  by  the  aldermen.    The  city  is  to 
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be  congratulated  that  ite  comuion  oouiidl  tn  sufflrlently  far-sinhted 
to  appreciate  the  utility  niid  good  permanent  tendencies  iind  results 
of  tie  plan.  As  in  ISiM  n  i^oniniittee  was  ai>|>olntod  hy  the  inayor  to 
take  the  matter  In  clinree.  The  luethoilH  ptirsned  Rluee  have  beeii 
similar  to  those  tlieu  adopted.  TrnctR  of  available  land,  aitd  In  as 
large  pieces  as  poxslble,  were  solicited  ond  pro<-ure<l  for  this  purpose, 
from  owners  and  aKenls.  In  every  cane  the  use  of  the  laud  was 
offered  free.  The  land  was  plowed  and  harrowed  by  contract  per 
measured  acre.  It  was  then  slaked  off  by  foremen  hired  for  this 
purpose  Into  parcels  of  one-third  and  one-fourtli  acre.  In  all  there 
were  plowed  and  harrowed  455  acres  and  staked  off  iuto  1.546 
parcels. 

No  difficulty  was  experleucetl  in  icettlut;  people  to  take  lots,  and  It 
was  eveu  necestuiry.  for  want  of  suHlclent  land,  to  refuse  some  who 
applied.  It  is  au  error  to  Hupiiose  that  because  pii>ple  are  poor  and 
needy,  they  refuse  to  help  themselves  where  an  opportunlly  offers. 
From  the  eNperience  of  the  cnmniltlee  such  Is  seldom  the  case. 

Out  of  tiie  1,54G  applicants  for  lota,  1,258  had  been  on  the  books  of 
the  City  Poor  Couiniisslon.  Oi)|)ortunity  was  also  offered  to  obtain 
a  t>arcel  by  paylne  a  small  sum  of  money,  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar,  us  rent.  Almut  UK)  peraons  availed  themselves  of  this.  The 
allotments  were  planted  by  the  cultivators  under  direction  of  fore- 
men employed  l>y  the  committee,  the  potatoes  and  otlier  seeds  Itelne 
delivered  upon  the  ^I'ound,  Dnrlnt;  the  sununer  nioutlis,  tlie  cult!- 
voteil  lands  Iteing  uufenced  wei'e  looke<l  aftei'  by  two  mounted 
policemen — one  on  the  east  side  and  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  city. 
These  reported  dally  to  the  8e<Tetary  for  insti-iitlious,  and  each  day 
made  the  rounds  of  the  parcels  under  their  supervision.  Very  little 
tresjiassIuK  was  report e<l. 

Almost  every  variety  of  vecetable  was  raised  durini;  the  summer 
by  the  cultivators,  and  from  time  to  time  cotisunied  for  food.  The 
principal  cpo|>s,  however,  were  potatoes.  Iteans.  and  turnips.  The 
care  taken  of  the  crops  by  the  cultivators  was  equal  to  that  taken  by 
the  best  marliet  Enrdeners. 

A  fair  estimate  of  Ihe  potatoes  bancsti-tl  lias  been  obtained,  and 
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in  making  its  report  the  committee  is  certain  that  it  errs  rather  on 
the  side  of  being  too  conservative  than  too  liberal  in  its  estimates. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  the  crops  raised,  the  prices  set  opposite 
are  those  which  the  committee  believes  to  be  a  fair  average  during 
the  time  over  which  these  articles  of  produce  have  been  and  will  be 
used  as  food.  Large  quantities  of  potatoes  w^ere  dug  before  late 
potatoes  had  come  into  the  market,  and  reduced  their  price.  It  must 
also  be  con8i<lered  that  poor  people  are  generally  obliged  to  buy  by 
small  measure  and  hence  have  to  pay  more  than  by  the  bushel: 

Potatoes 01,840  bu.  at  $  .40 ^24.730.00 

Beans IJJOO  **     "      1.50 1,500.00 

Turnips 'AAHH)  **     "        .80 900.00 

Beets l.(KK)  **     **        Mi) 300.00 

Corn 4(K)  "     "        .35 140.00 

Cabbage 4,(M.S  hds.  "        .(« 140.00 

Squash 400  each'*        .09 30.00 

Pumpkins 500  "     "        .08 40.00 


Total $27,792.00 

Besides  the  above  crops,  many  people  raised  radishes,  lettuce, 
cucumbers,  and  other  small  vegetables  of  which  no  figures  can  be 
given.  The  committee  from  its  thirty  lots  dug  about  1,100  bushels 
of  turnips,  500  of  which  were  turned  over  to  the  P(X)r  Commission 
and  the  remainder,  together  with  a  quantity  of  potatoes,  were 
divide<l  among  lot-holders  whose  crops  had  yielded  poorly. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  yield  returned  to  the  cultivators  about  the 
value  of  $30,(HK);  but  even  if  its  returns  amounted  to  only  half  that 
sum,  it  was  well  worth  the  money  invested,  for  in  every  case  it  went 
to  the  support  of  our  most  nee<ly  p»H>ple  who  by  their  own  labor  pro- 
vided that  which  perhaps  they  might  otherwise  have  been  obliged 
to  receive  from  dirtM't  cliarity.  ICach  person  was  permitted  to  har- 
vest without  interference  or  condition,  whatever  his  lot  contained; 
nor  did  the  committee  concern  itself  with  the  disposition  of  the  crops. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  city  of 
Detroit  approjiriated  f 5,000  during  1895  for  this  admirable 
palliative  measure,  the  crop  harvested  amounted  to  from 
$27,000  to  f:^0,000  in  cash  value.  Furthermore,  all  thought- 
ful, far-seeing,  humanitarian,  and  patriotic  citizens  will 
readily  see  that  in  infusing  ho]>e  and  self-respect  into  indi- 
viduals and  transforming  objects  of  charity  into  inde- 
[lendent,  self-sustaining  persons,  the  community  and  nation 
must  necessarily  realize  far  more  in  substantial  gain  than 
can  be  computed  in  dollars  and  cents.  For  the  vital  fact 
cannot  be  too  fre<iuently  emphasized,  that  whatever  restores 
or  helps  to  maintain  independent  manhood  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  society  and  the  state;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
anything  which  lowers  essential  manhood  or  takes  an  iota 
from  the  self-respect  of  the  humblest  citizen  is  a  real  injury 
to  the  whole  people.  The  unheeded  cry  for  work,  which  is 
the  cry  of  self-respecting  manhood  and  the  antipodes  of  an 
ap]>eal  for  conventional  charity,  has,  during  the  past  few 
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years,  embittered  thousands  of  American  citizens.  It  has 
forced  other  thousands  into  environments  of  moral  death, 
and  driven  multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  children  to  drink, 
crime,  immorality,  and  suicide.  And  these  irreparable 
calamities  might  have  been  averted  had  our  nation  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  maintaining  the  manhood  and  self- 
respect  of  her  citizens  and  holding  their  loyalty  by  bands 
woven  of  love  and  wisdom. 

The  falsity  of  a  cry  raised  by  a  vicious  and  slothful  con- 
ventionalism'and  a  soulless  plutocracy,  and  which  has  found 
ready  echo  from  multitudes  who  never  think  for  themselves, 
that  the  "out-of-works"  do  not  desire  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
was  clearly  exposed  in  the  first  year's  trial  of  Mayor  Pin- 
gree's  plan,  when  three  thousand  persons  applied  for  an 
opportunity  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Unfortunately,  however, 
owing  to  the  limited  resources  of  the  committee,  less  than 
one-third  of  this  number  could  be  accommodated. 

Speaking  of  the  success  of  the  experiment  in  1894,  which, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  was  not  dwelt  upon  at  length  in 
the  report  of  1895,  from  which  I  have  quoted  extensively 
above.  Captain  Gardener  in  the  course  of  a  very  interesting 
address  delivered  at  the  Pan-American  Congress  held  at 
Toronto,  July  22,  1895,  made  the  following  statement:  "It 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  venture  netted  to  the  cultivators  food 
to  the  value  of  |14,000  at  a  cost  to  the  committee  of  f  3,600." 

The  phenomenal  success  which  attended  this  much  ridi- 
culed plan  led  other  cities  to  adopt  in  a  more  or  less  com- 
prehensive manner  Mayor  Pingree's  suggestions.  Among 
these  cities  T  have  only  space  to  mention  New  York,  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  and  Buffalo,  New  York.  In  New  York  City  the 
funds  available  were  only  sufficient  to  give  employment  to 
eighty-four  families.  This  aid  was  furnished  by  the  New 
York  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  and  three  hundred  acres  of  vacant  land  within  the 
limit  of  Long  Island  City  were  turned  over  for  the  above- 
named  purpose.  The  Society  prepared  the  ground,  fur- 
nished the  seeds,  and  also  employed  expert  agriculturists 
to  instruct  these  amateur  farmers.  At  the  close  of  the 
season  the  New  York  World*  made  a  careful  investigation 
of  the  results  attending  the  experiment.  The  Society  was  at 
an  expense  of  about  $5,000;  the  value  of  the  crop  raised  was 
about  f  9,000,  and  the  amount  of  vegetables  raised  was  as 
follows: 


♦  New  York  kVorld,  Oct.  27, 1896. 
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Potatoes 6.235  bushels. 

Peas 817 

Beans 1.2G0 

Turnips IKX) 

Carrots 40 

Cabbajjes 9.927  heads. 

Tomatoes 530  crates. 

Corn 1,200  ears. 

One  woman,  Mrs.  Staedling,  cleared  over  f  130  from  one- 
third  of  an  acre,  while  one  man  and  his  wife  made  over  f 400 
during  .the  summer.  The  most  remarkable  success  was  that 
of  Mrs.  Dora  Ruppert,  a  young  woman,  twenty-nine  years 
old,  who  for  years  has  been  struggling  hard  to  feed  and 
clothe  herself,  her  husband  and  his  six  children,  she  having 
married  a  widower.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  they 
were  in  debt  f  200.  Her  husband  was  only  able  to  get  work 
occasionally.  In  her  statement  to  the  representative  of  the 
New  York  World,  Mrs.  Ruppert  said:  "After  supplying  our 
own  household,  I  have  sold  enough  vegetables  to  clear  f  402. 
I  still  have  three  wagon-loads  of  potatoes  and  turnips  at  the 
farm."  She  had  paid  off  her  f  200  indebtedness  and  had  $200 
in  the  bank. 

I  have  dwelt  on  these  cases  in  det«ail  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  valuable  this  eminen,tly  practical  experiment 
has  proved  in  restoring  self-respect  and  manhood,  and  in 
making  independent  citizens  of  numbers  who  were  being 
pushed  year  by  year  into  the  dead  seas  of  want  known  as  the 
"slums"  in  our  great  cities.  It  has  also  led  quite  a  number 
of  persons  to  branch  out  and  garden  independently  in  a 
small  way.  C'aptain  Gardener,  in  the  address  before  re- 
ferred to,  sava: 

A  gentleman  writes  me  from  a  small  village  not  far  from  Detroit 
that  twenty-five  families  have  moved  to  that  neighborhood,  which 
had  cultivated  our  lots  last  year.  These  took  land  lying  idle  to  cul- 
tivate on  sliares,  being  convinced  from  experience  tliat  a  good  living 
could  be  obt^iined  from  a  few  acres,  if  properly  cultivated.  He  says 
**I  know  that  these  families  came  here  directly  as  a  result  of  your 
potato  scheme." 

Captain  Gardener  continues: 

The  Detroit  Plan  has  been,  after  careful  investigation,  adopted  In 
a  number  of  cities  in  the  United  States,  modified  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. The  mayor  of  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Hon.  George  P. 
Bemis,  writes  me  as  follows:  **The  use  of  vacant  land  was  solicited, 
and  we  re<'eivcd  offers  of  tlie  free  use  of  hind  aggregating  about 
eight  hundred  acres,  all  within  the  city  limits..  Land  was  plowed 
and  furnished  for  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  worthy  applicants, 
and  a  competent  gardeirer  employed  for  sixty  days  as  superinten- 
dent   About  three  hundred  acres  were  thus  distributed,  and  besides 
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this,  seventy  acres  more  to  others  with  an  agreement  to  turn  over 
to  the  commission  one-third  of  the  crop  produced.  The  plan  gives 
promise  of  being  a  great  success.  All  the  gardens  are  in  excellent 
condition,  and  it  is  impoHsible  to  estimate  the  saving  which  will  he  made 
to  the  county  and  to  citizens  generally,  but  it  icill  undoubtedly  amount 
to  many  thousand  dollars" 

m 

Of  the  experiment  in  Buffalo,  the  same  gentleman  con- 
tinues: 

Mr.  William  A.  Stevens  [the  gentleman  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
that  city]  writes  as  follows:  "The  worlc  of  our  association  goes 
bravely  on  and  promises  a  groat  success.  We  are  using  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  laud,  allotted  to  live  hundred  and  fifty 
families.  There  will  be  used  about  J$2,(K)0,  and  we  expect  to  show 
at  least  five  dollars  for  every  dollar  invested.'*  .    .    . 

The  experiment  in  Detroit  has  demonstrated  the  following  facts: 
First,  since  the  largest  item  in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  is  labor, 
furnished  by  the  people  themselves,  much  good  may  be  accomplished 
by  this  plan  with  small  expense  to  charitable  people  or  to  tax- 
payers. Second,  that  the  wholesale  robbery  and  trespassing  pre- 
dicted, even  upon  tlie  land  unfenced,  is  not  the  fact.  Third,  that  the 
poor  and  unemployed  in  cities  are  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  an 
opportunity  to  raise  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  for  their  own 
subsistence,  provided  the  land  be  furnished  and  they  are  assured  the 
results  of  their  labor  will  accrue  to  tlieui.  Fourth,  especially  to 
day-laborers  with  large  families,  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  a  small 
piece  of  land  is  a  godsend,  as  it  enables  them,  together  with  what 
they  can  earn,  to  get  along  without  other  assistance;  and  that,  to  the 
class  who  are  constant  rei'ipients  of  charity,  and  are  practically  con- 
tinuously so  supported,  the  cultivating  of  tlie  soil  and  obtaining 
food  other  than  by  gift,  is  a  valuable  lesson,  which  tends  to  wean 
them  from  pauperism  and  restore  instincts  of  self-dependence  and 
manhood. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  it  will  be  evident  to  all  thought- 
ful persons  that  this  experiment  is  a  success,  whether  .we 
view  it  from  a  social,  economic,  financial,  or  ethical  point  of 
view.  It  is  true  that  it  is  a  palliative  measure,  but  it  is  a 
palliative  measure  which  works  in  the  right  direction.  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  have  our  readers  ignore  the  fact 
that  only  radical  economic  changes  founded  on  justice  and 
comprehending  the  abolition  of  all  class  privileges  and 
special  legislation  will  satisfy  the  awakened  intelligence  of 
the  present  age  or  meet  the  demands  of  the  civilization  of 
to-day.  But  while  we  are  vigorously  carrying  on  this  edu- 
cational agitation  for  justice,  progress,  and  fraternity,  it  is 
our  duty  to  aid  in  every  possible  way  such  palliative  meas- 
ures as  the  above,  which  assist  in  restoring  or  maintaining 
self-respecting  manhood.  Had  Mayor  Pingree  accom- 
plished nothing  beyond  the  successful  carrying  out  of  this 
thoroughly  practical  and  common-sense  plan,  he  would  have 
justly  earned  for  himself  the  title  of  a  benefactor  of  the  race. 
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III.    The  Monster  Reigns. 

By  the  year  1890  the  people  of  the  United  States  rightly 
reckoned  that  the  time  had  come  to  end  the  discrimination 
against  silver  money.  By  the  same  date  Shy  lock  concluded 
that  a  favorable  crisis  had  arrived  for  him  to  get  undone 
in  toto  the  legislation  of  1878.  He  had  succeeded  in  the  in- 
terim, by  means  of  the  discrimination  against  silver  as  prim- 
ary money,  and  by  availing  himself  of  the  results  of  the  stop- 
page of  free  coinage  in  the  Latin  Union,  in  raising  the  price  of 
gold  about  thirty  per  cent.  This  fact  taken  the  other  way 
gave  opportunity  to  Shylock  to  deplore  the  existence  of  a 
seventy-cent  silver  dollar.  He  was  grieved  beyond  measure 
at  the  dishonesty  of  such  a  dollar — not  on  his  own  account, 
but  for  the  credit  of  his  country!  The  purchasing  power  of 
raw  silver  had  not,  according  to  the  average  prices  of  the 
other  great  commodities  of  the  world^s  market,  declined  at 
all  in  the  twelve  intervening  years ;  but  the  fund-holding  in- 
terests had  contrived  a  condition  of  values  and  prices  that 
enabled  them,  by  jugglery  and  falsehood,  to  denounce  the 
silver  dollar  as  a  depreciated  and  dishonest  coin,  and  thus  to 
for^e  a  disparity  in  the  btfllion  values  of  the  two  metals. 

The  people  and  their  representatives,  however,  smiled  at 
the  ravings  of  the  Goldites,  and  went  forward  to  complete 
the  legislation  of  1878.  At  this  time,  namely  in  1890,  there 
was  a  firm  majority  in  both  houses  of  Congress  in  favor  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  nation  as  such  was  in  favor 
of  that  measure.  The  administration  was  against  it.  The 
question  was  introduced  into  Congress  in  several  forms. 
Motions  and  bills  were  multiplied.  At  length  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  June,  1890,  the  Senate,  which  body  has  never 
appeared  to  a  better  advantage  in  our  history,  boldly  took 
the  initiative,  without  giving  the  enemy  a  chance  to  adopt 
his  usual  tactics,  and  suddenly  prepared  and  passed  an  Act 
for  the  absolute  restoration  of  silver  to  its  old-time  constitu- 
tional place  in  the  currency  system  of  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  at  this  date  was  strongly  Republican,  and  the 
majority  in  favor  of  the  Free-Coinage  Bill  was  seventeen, 
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In  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  there  was  an  unequivocal 
majority  in  favor  of  the  measure;  but  before  this  majority 
could  declare  itself  and  force  upon  the  IVesident  the  (to 
him)  dangerous  alternative  of  either  accepting  the  will  of 
the  country  or  of  obeying  the  behest  of  the  money  power 
with  a  veto,  the  bill  was  arrested  by  the  Speaker,  Thomas 
B.  Reed,  and  then  under  the  dictation  of  the  administration 
and  Senator  John  Sherman  a  new  bill  was  prepared,  which 
on  the  whole  was  the  most  monstrous  contrivance  that  has 
ever  thus  far  been  injected  into  the  monetary  legislation  of 
the  country. 

This  measure,  conceived  in  intrigue  and  stigmatized  by 
its  own  inventors  from  the  day  of  its  inception,  was  insinu- 
ated into  the  House  in  place  of  the  Free-C'oinage  Bill  of  the 
Senate,  and  was  forced  up(m  that  body,  whose  members 
could  not  bear  the  whip  of  party  and  the  loss  of  patronage. 
The  Act  thus  adopted  by  the  House  was  tak(»n  back  to  the 
Senate,  and  that  body  was  thrown  upon  its  haunches  by  the 
same  power  that  had  prevailed  in  the  House.  The  majority 
of  seventeen  yiekled,  and  the  Sherman  Law,  so-called, 
became  a  fact  with  the  signature  of  the  president.  It  was 
the  most  misbegotten  and  ill-born  nu^asure  that  ever  saw 
the  light.  It  should  have  been  designati^d  the  Bastard  Bill; 
for  it  was  disowncnl  from  birth  by  its  lather!  It  pretended 
to  be  a  bill  in  the  interest  of  silver  mom^v  and  for 
the  preservation  of  bimetallism  in  th(*  Ignited  Stjites.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  a  cunningly  devisiHl  expedient  of  the 
Goldites,  by  which  they  gained  in  the  contest  with  the 
majority  ten  times  more  than  they  lost.* 

By  the  Act  of  1890,  th(»  gold  monometallists  once  more 
prepared  a  situation  of  which  they  could  avail  themselves 
in  the  future.  The  law  was  so  framed  that  when  through 
the  abuse  of  it  by  the  se(*retary  of  th(»  treasury  it  should 

*Notwlth8tandlnfr  the  fact  that  the  Shennan  l4iw  i^ns  an  anti-silver  law,  the  first 
effect  of  it — eiicr(rized  by  the  popular  ]iiiMa)>prehoiiHion  on  the  Rubjcct — was  a 
marked  decline  in  the  preminni  on  prold.  This  wa8  shown  in  a  corres]mndinp:  rise  in 
the  bullion  price  of  silver.  The  silver  rate  was  advanced  from  day  to  day  accordlnfi^ 
to  the  liOndon  cmotations  throuprh  a  period  of  eiprht  or  ten  wet^ks.  Then  the  advance 
was  checked.  The  quotations  stood  for  a  brief  period  at  the  crest;  and  then  bcfran 
that  steady  and  lone-continued  decline  which  renrhed  the  depths  in  18!).V.)4,  when  the 
price  of  silver  bnllion  was  marked  at  less  than  fifty  cents  to  the  cold  <1oIIar. 

This  phenomenon  was  caused  in  lanre  part  by  the  shri'wd  action  of  (ireat  Britain. 
That  power  was  alarmed  at  the  results  which  seemed  to  follow  the  Sherman  Law. 
For  many  years  fireat  Britain  had  l>een  jjurchasin^  American  and  Mexican  silver  at 
the  rate  of  about  fifty  millions  annually.  Tlicse  ])urchasefl  she  made  at  tntflion  rates: 
and  the  bullion  she  coined  and  sent  out  at  coin  rates  to  her  more  than  three  hundred 
mllllonB  of  East  Indian  subjects.  It  was  a  har\'est  bountiful  and  easy.  The  United 
States  and  Mexico  paid  the  reapers,  and  Greiit  Britain  leathered  the  sheaves.  Seeins 
the  advance  in  the  price  of  silver  in  the  latter  imrt  of  IKOO,  (ireat  Britain  boldly  and 
unscrupulously  duiini;  the  remainder  of  that  year  and  the  first  half  of  1R91  cut  down 
her  purchases  of  American  silver  by  fully  ten  millions  of  ounces,  with  a  view  to  plut- 
ttnfc  the  market,  reducing  the  price,  and  influencing  American  leci^Iation.  She  suc- 
ceeded on  all  three  points  I  That  she  nearly  ruined  her  industries  in  fntliaandbroncht 
millions  of  her  subjects  to  beg^ry  was  nothing ;  she  was  playing  for  a  larger  stake ! 
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prove  a  failure — as  from  the  first  it  was  intended  by  its 
makers  to  be — the  only  thing  required  on  the  part  of  the 
money  power  Was  to  raise  a  clamor  against  a  single  clause 
of  the  law  and  secure  the  repeal  of  that  clause.  By  so  doing 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  silver  legislation  of  the  country, 
extending  at  broken  intervals  from  the  foundation  of  the 
republic  to  the  year  1890,  would  be  dissolved  like  a  fiction, 
and  gold  monometallism  would  reign  supreme. 

The  United  States  now  entered  upon  the  era  of  silver 
purchasing.  The  metal  which  the  men  of  the  constitutional 
era  had  chosen  whereby  to  measure  all  other  values  (gold 
included)  was  degraded  to  merchandise.  The  Sherman  Bill 
provided  for  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  at  the  discretion  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  It  might  as  well  have  pro- 
vided that  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  should, 
at  their  discretion,  hold  their  sittings  in  Mozambique!  It 
was  never  intended  to  coin  the  puchased  silver,  but  to  treat  it 
as  merchandise.  It  was  intended  to  accumulate  it,  and  then 
to  raise  an  alarm  about  the  accumulation.  The  law  contin- 
ued in  force  for  three  years  and  four  months.  Dur- 
ing that  period  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  purchased 
monthly  four  million  five  hundred  thousand  ounces  of  silver, 
and  issued  therefor  legal-tender  treasury  notes  redeemable 
in  either. silver  or  gold  at  the  option  of  the  secretary.  In  this 
instance  the  option  was  cunningly  restored  to  the  payer, 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  payer  would  use  that 
option  in  a  manner  further  to  depress  the  relative  price  of 
silver  bullion  and  to  make  gold  the  dearer  coin!  This  pro- 
vision of  the  law  was  said  to  be  an  expedient  for  preserving 
the  parity  of  the  two  metals,  but  in  reality  it  was  an  expedi- 
ent to  exaggerate  their  disparity  by  enabling  the  holders 
of  the  treasury  notes,  with  the  connivance  of  the  secretary, 
to  draw  therefor  the  gold  of  the  treasury,  leaving  the  silver 
to  accumulate. 

We  need  not  here  enter  at  length  into  the  beauties  of  the 
Sherman  Law.  The  people  of  the  United  States  now  under- 
stand it.  They  now  know  what  it  was  intended  for,  and 
what  it  has  been  made  to  accomplish.  They  perceive  clearly 
enough — all  intelligent  men  perceive — that  the  Act  of  1890 
was  but  another  adroit  step  in  the  processes  by  which  silver 
was  to  be  ultimately  discarded  as  primary  money,  and  the 
United  States  placed  in  firm  monetary  league  with  Great 
Britain  on  the  single  basis  of  gold.  In  the  short  space  of 
three  years  matters  had  gone  so  far  that  the  gold  party, 
then  in  firm  possession  of  the  administration  which  it  had 
created  in  1892  for  its  own  purposes,  and  triumphant  by 
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its  power  over  the  House  of  Representatives,  felt  suflBciently 
emboldened  to  attack  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman 
Law,  and  by  annulling  that  destroy  the  whole. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  recite  the  story  of  the  contest 
of  1893.  The  miserable  mel<^  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of 
men.  No  doubt  the  Sherman  Law  ought  to  have  been  abro- 
gated. It  was  not  a  silver  law,  but  a  law  in  the  interest  of 
gold.  Nothing  could  have  been  devised  more  suitable  to 
the  ultimate  interests  of  the  gold  party.  That  power,  now 
in  active  control  of  both  the  leading  political  parties,  was 
able  to  work  its  will.  The  repeal  of  tlie  purchasing  clause 
of  the  Act  of  1890  was  etlected  without  conditions,  and  with 
the  passage  of  that  repeal,  on  the  first  of  November,  1H93, 
the  legislation  against  silver,  which  was  begun  in  silence  in 
1873  against  the  interests  of  honest  money  in  the  United 
States  and  in  favor  of  substituting  a  long  dollar  worth  fully 
a  hundred  and  seventy  cents  for  the  dollar  of  the  law  and 
the  contract,  was  boisterously  and  triumphantly  completed. 
By  that  Act  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  was 
prostrated.  The  people  themselves  were  gagged  and  mana- 
cled. Both  houses  of  (.'ongress  were  thrown  down,  and 
Juggernaut  was  pulled  over  them  by  the  minions  of  a  power 
having  its  head-centre  in  Lombard  Street,  London. 

The  conspiracy  of  the  International  Gold  Trust  seems  to 
have  triumphed.  The  indignation  of  the  people  against  it 
has  been  of  no  avail.  That  power  which  became  organic  as 
a  bondholding  class  in  America  just  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  has,  by  its  league  with  the  tinancial  system  of 
Great  Britain,  succeeded  in  trampling  down  truth  and 
justice,  in  choking  the  protests  of  a  mighty  people,  in 
destroying  their  industries,  in  reducing  them  from  proprie- 
tors to  tenants,  in  taking  away  the  rewards  of  labor  and 
enterprise,  and  in  establishing  a  condition  which  tends 
inevitabl.v  to  the  early  and  permanent  institution  in  the 
United  States  of  a  peasantry  subordinated  to  the  will  and 
purpose  of  their  masters. 
,  The  visible  gold  in  the  world  amounts  to  about  four 
I  hundred  and  eighty-five  cubic  feet.  The  greater  part  of  this, 
!  nearly  all  of  it  indeed,  is  owned  by  private  parties.*  It  is 
1  controlled  finally  by  a  few  men  who  hate  free  institutions 
and  who  care  nothing  for  the  rights  of  mankind  or  the  inter- 
ests of  civilization.  On  the  basis  of  these  four  hundred  and 
eighty-five  cubic  feet  of  gold  it  is  proposed  to  conduct  the 
business  of  all  the  world!    It  is  the  most  monstrous  scheme 

•Of  the  fro1<l  supply  of  the  world  the  Rothschild  already  owns  more  than  tixteen 
hundred  milUona! 
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ever  known  in  history.  The  public  and  private  debts  of  the 
American  people  amount  to  about  forty-five  billions  of  dol- 
lars.* Of  this  debt  less  than  ten  per  cent  is  held  abroad. 
Most  of  the  foreign  holding  is  in  Great  Britain.  Yet  by  the 
bond  of  this  ten  per  cent  the  United  States  has  become  an 
appanage  of  Great  Britain.  The  independence  which  we 
thought  we  had  achieved  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago 
and  which  we  supposed  we  had  confirmed  fourscore  years 
ago  has  been  reconverted  into  a  miserable  dependency 
which  might  suggest  to  a  pessimist  that  it  would  have  been 
better  never  to  break  with  our  good  mother  at  all ! 

The  present  aspect  of  the  world  is  that  of  one  centralized 
power,  having  its  seat  in  London,  with  outlying  dependent 
cies.  India  with  nearly  four  hundred  millions  is  one  depen- 
dency; Australia  with  four  millions  is  another  dependency; 
Canada  wth  six  millions  is  a  third;  the  United  States  with 
seventy  millions  is  a  fourth ;  the  states  of  the  Latin  Union 
are  the  fifth.  Germany  and  Russia  are  flattered  with  the 
belief  that  they  are  members  of  the  league;  but  as  matter  of 
fact  they  are  only  Cambac^r^s  and  Lebrun  in  the  consulate. 
The  First  Consul — and  the  only  one  of  any  importance — ^has 
his  headquarters  in  the  Bank  of  England. 

It  is  now  only  a  question  how  the  robbers  who  have 
despoiled  mankind  in  the  two  civilized  continents  by  means 
of  the  Bond  and  the  Dollar  are  going  to  get  off  with  their 
swag.    They  must  have  a  little  time  and  opportunity.    In 
order  to  secure  these,  they  cajole  the  nations  with  pleasing 
delusions  and  fancies.    One  of  these  fancies  is  impending 
universal  war.     War  is  an  exciting  circumstance,  and  the 
prospect  of  war  serves  to  distract  the  attention  of  peoples 
from  the  wrongs  which  they  have  suffered.     The  rumor  of 
world-wide  war  is  the  substance  of  the  daily  news.     People 
,  read  it  and  believe  it ;  Shylock  is  in  ecstasies  over  the  suc- 
i  cess  of  his  ruse,  and  if  he  thought  he  could  sell  more  bonds 
'  he  would  plunge  all  nations  into  a  bloody  and  exterminating 
/   conflict.     Another  one   of  the   illusions   is   the   factitious 
i    discovery    of    gold.     The    propaganda    having    its    head- 
quarters in  London  and  its  American  branch  in  William 

*In  the  tpiinf?  of  1896  the  ^roM  propaganda  sent  ont  from  New  York  a  nnmber  of 
distinguished  advocates  to  teach  the  people  how  business  is  reviving,  how  the  finan- 
cial question  is  solved,  how  silver  is  dead,  and  in  particular  bow  easy  and  admirable 
has  been  the  chan^  from  the  bimetallic  basis  of  currencv  to  eold 'monometallism. 
In  this  Interest  Mr.  Channcey  M.  Depew  appeared  at  Detroit  and  delivered  an  oration 
in  which  it  were  hard  to  say  whether  the  wit  were  more  stale  or  the  facts  more  false. 
He  showed  that  it  was  easy  for  the  American  people  to  extricate  themselves  from 
debt  by  the  standard  of  ^Id,  for  the  reason  that  the  public  and  private  indebtedness 
of  the  people  is  only  foyrtfien  Ml f ions  of  dollars.  One  mie:ht  reerard  this  statement 
as  beinf?  interested  and  excogritated  from  the  prejudice  of  the  orator,  but  for  the  sus- 
picion that  he  may  have  obtained  his  figures  ^rom  Upton^afinanciaJ  statistics  in  the 
Censtis  €f  J890f 
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enemy./  I  do  not  know  a  great  newspaper  that  in  its  tone  is 
^  heartily  friendly  to  the  common  people./  The  local  leaders 
in  politics  follow  the  great  leaders,  ana  they  the  greater, 
until  we  arrive  at  the  supreme  management;  and  that,  in 
both  the  dominant  parties,  is  identical  in  intent  and  charac- 
ter. An  attempt  is  made  to  create  fictitious  issues,  upon 
which  to  induce  the  people  to  divide  and  agitate.  One  boss 
says.  Lb,  here;  and  another  boss  says,  Lo,  there.*  Now  it 
is  the  revival  of  the  tariff  question;  now  it  is  the  mythical 
Monroe  doctrine;  now  it  is  the  annexation  of  Hawaii  or 
Cuba;  now  it  is  Venezuela;  now  it  is  Armenia;  now  it 
is  this,  and  now  it  is  that,  in  the  expectation  that  the 
people  may  be  deluded  therewith  and  lose  sight  of  the 
fundamental  question  of  their  wrongs,  until  what  time 
they  shall  be  completely  bound  and  translated  out  of  the 
character  of  freemen; 

How  much  further  this  malevolent  and  ruinous  work  can 
be  carried  on  before  the  end  come  no  man  may  well  foretell. 
The  winter  snows  whiten  the  landscape.  A  measure  of  forced 
activity  has  been  produced  in  the  business  world.  After  the 
horrors  of  three  years'  prostration,  the  haggard  workman  re- 
turns downhearted  to  his  tasks.  A  cripj)led  tenant  husks 
the  corn  in  a  field  that  was  his  own.  He  is  an  old  soldier! 
The  farmer  and  the  mechanic  labor  on  in  hope  deferred  that 
a  better  day  is  coming.  Whether  it  will  come  depends  upon 
the  people  themselves.  In  one  of  the  inspired  passions  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  democrats  made  a  statue  like  a 
titan,  and  set  it  up  near  where  the  Bastile  had  stood.  They 
called  it  Le  Pcuple  Hcrciilc.  It  was  the  People  Hercules.  It 
represented  the  great  ideal  in  its  strength  and  majesty. 
Whenever  the  spirit  of  such  an  ideal  shall  repossess  our 
Americ«an  citizenship,  the  end  will  come,  and  the  wrongs 
which  the  people  have  suffered  by  the  Bond  and  the  Dollar 
will  be  righted. 

*The  creed  of  the  Rev.  Hosea  Biprlow  is  no  lon^irer  satire,  but  bistonr.  Tbat  creed, 
victorious  alike  over  liberty  and  law,  has  become  incarnate  in  the  political  boss,  whose 
faith  and  that  of  his  prototype  are  one : 

**  I  dii  believe  thet  I  should  give 

Wut's  his*n  unto  CsBsar, 
Fer  it*s  by  him  I  move  an*  live, 

Frum  him  my  bread  an'  cheese  air ; 
I  <1u  believe  thet  all  o'  me 

Doth  bear  his  superscription,  — 
Will,  conscience,  honor,  honesty. 

An'  things  o*  thet  description/* 

For  "  Caesar'*  read  Shylock, 
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As  one  studies  the  character  of  Maeterlinck  he  becomes 
more  interesting.  By  his  plays  alone  he  could  not  fairly  be 
judged,  for,  notwithstanding  the  intentions,  literary  and 
mental,  which  are  to  be  discovered  in  them,  these  plays  fail 
to  reveal  the  inner  life  of  the  man.  They  show  him  as  a 
literary  impressionist,  fond  of  the  psychological;  but  save 
perhaps  to  one  who  knows  him  well,  they  do  not  disclose 
that  which  would  be  considered  the  spiritual  life  of  this 
ardent  soul. 

His  essay  upon  Ruysbroeck  offers  a  better  means  of  know- 
ing him.  Here  one  finds  himself  in  touch  with  what  is 
truest  and  simplest  in  Maeterlinck.  In  spite  of  his  youth, 
he  seems  to  have  attained  to  clear  vision  with  reference  to 
life.  One  feels  that,  practically,  Maeterlinck  has  discovered 
that  the  events  of  life,  while  they  make  up  the  sum  of  life, 
and  while  in  themselves  they  are  shadows  of  deeper  things, 
are  not  life  itself,  and  that  the  "me''  of  every  individual  is 
in  unceasing  contact  with  the  source  of  all  life.  Indeed, 
much  that  he  has  written  would  give  one  the  impression  that 
Maeterlinck  is  a  man  of  mature  years,  a  mere  man  of  books 
and  seclusiveness. 

See,  then,  what  he  really  is  as  discovered  by  Jules  Huret, 
who  gives  this  racy  sketch  of  him : 

Surprise.  Aged  twenty-seven  years,  rather  tiill,  shoulders  square, 
a  blond  moustache  closely  clipped,  with  regular  features  and  a  youth- 
ful ruddiness  of  cheek  and  clear  eyes,  Maeterlinck  exactly  realizes 
the  Flemish  type.  This,  united  with  a  very  simple,  rather  timid 
manner,  without  gesture,  but  also  without  embarrassment,  at  once 
arouses  a  feeling  of  very  agreeable  surprise.  The  man,  correctly 
dressed,  wholly  In  black,  with  cravat  of  white  silk,  does  not  play  the 
part  of  the  precocious  genius,  nor  of  the  mystic,  nor  of  anything 
else.  He  is  a  modest  man  and  a  sincere.  But  this  charm  has  its 
reverse.  If  I  do  not  succeed  In  making  my  host  forgetful  that  he  Is 
being  Interviewed,  a  thing  which  terrifies  him,  I  shall  win  nothing,  or 
almost  nothing,  from  this  tranquil,  square-shouldered  man,  by  my 
inquiries.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  has  scarcely  passeil  when  I  realize 
that  it  win  not  do  to  talk  either  of  himself  or  of  others,  or  so  very 
little.  To  talk  of  things  In  very  brief  phrases,  to  respond  to  my 
questions  in  monosyllables,  a  slight  gesture,  a  toss  of  the  head,  a 

movement  of  the  lips  or  of  the  eyelids— such,  go  long  aa  ho  feels  that 
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the  indiscretion  of  tlie  interviewer  is  hovering  over  him,  will  be  the 
attitude  of  the  interviewed.  In  order  to  succeed  in  dissolving 
slightly  this  bland  mutism,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  little  by  little 
to  cause  the  subject  of  my  joiu'ney  to  be  forgotten.  Again  I  feel 
that  there  is  neitlier  a  part  assumed  nor  pose,  lie  simply  does  not 
talk  as  otliers  do. 

We  brealifast,  both  with  a  formidable  appetite. 

*'Yes,  I  have  a  ferocious  appetite,"  he  said.  "The  fact  is,  I  take  a 
great  deal  of  physical  exercise — canoeing,  dumb-bells;  in  winter  I 
skate,  often  going  upon  the  ice  as  far  as  Bruges  and  even  to  Holland; 
and  every  day  the  bicycle— when  I  do  not  plead— but  that  happens 
so  rarely." 

*'Y\>u  are  a  lawyer?" 

"Yes,  but  as  I  told  you— so  rarely.  From  time  to  time  a  poor  peasant 
comes  to  ask  me  to  defend  liim,  and  I  plead— in  Flemish." 

We  agree  tliat  since  he  hna  tiothhiff  to  say  to  mr,  we  will  take  a  walk 
through  tlie  city.    Finally  opening  a  conversation,  Maeterlinck  said: 

"I  think  tlicre  are  two  kinds  of  symbols:  one  may  be  called  the 
symbol  a  priori,  tlie  symbol  of  deliberate  pui^iose;  It  originates  in 
abstraction  and  attempts  to  invest  abstractions  with  humanity.  The 
prototype  of  this  symbolic  manner,  which  closely  borders  upon  the 
allegorical,  may  be  found  in  the  second  part  of  'Faust*  and  In  certain 
tales  of  Goethe's,  in  his  famous  *Marchen  aUer  Marchen,*  for  example. 
The  oth(»r  variety  of  symbol  would  l>e  rather  imc(mscious,  it  would 
occiu*  without  the  knowledge  of  the  poet,  often  in  spite  of  him,  and 
almost  always  would  far  excised  his  thtmght.  It  is  the  symbol  which 
is  born  of  all  the  genial  cr(»ath)n  of  humanity.  Its  prototyjM?  may  be 
found  in  .l^Lschylus,  Shakspere,  etc.  I  do  not  believe  that  a  work 
could  be  lM)rn  alive  from  the  symlMil;  but  the  symlwl  is  always  born 
of  the  work— if  this  be  alive.  The  work  born  of  the  symbol  can  be 
only  an  allegory,  and  this  is  why  the  Latin  spirit,  the  friend  of  order 
and  c*ertainty,  seems  to  me  to  be  niore  inclined  to  the  allegorical  than 
to  the  symbolical.  The  syml)ol  Is  a  force  of  nature,  and  the  spirit 
of  man  is  not  able  to  resist  its  laws.  All  that  the  pot»t  can  accomplish 
Is  to  put  himself,  by  rapport  to  the  symbol.  In  the  position  of  Emer- 
son's carpenter.  If  he  wishes  to  dress  a  timber  the  carpenter  does  not 
place  It  abov<»  his  head,  but  under  his  feet,  and  thus,  at  each  blow  of 
ills  adze, It  is  not  he  alone  who  works;  his  muscular  forces  are  insig- 
nificant; but  It  is  the  entire  earth  which  works  with  him;  In  assuming 
his  chosen  posit i(m  he  calls  to  his  aid  all  the  forces  of  gravitation  of 
our  planet,  and  the  universe  approves  the  slightest  movement  of  his 
muscles. 

*'So  it  is  with  the  poet,  you  see.  He  is  more  or  less  powerful,  not 
by  reason  of  what  he  himself  dm^,  but  by  reason  of  that  which  he 
succeeds  in  making  others  perform  and  by  tlie  mysterious  and  eternal 
<»rder  an<l  the  occult  force  of  things.  He  must  place  himself  In  the 
'  position  in  which  his  wonls  have  eternity  as  a  fulcrum  and  each 
movement  of  his  thought  should  be  approved  and  multiplied  by  the 
unique  and  external  force  of  the  gravitatlcm  of  thought.  The  poet,  it 
st»ems  to  me.  should  be  passive  in  symbol;  and  the  purest  perhaj*. 
Is  that  which  appears  without  his  knowledge  and  even  counter  to  his 
Intention:  and,  from  another  point  of  view,  the  quality  of  the  symbol 
would  become  the  counterpart  of  the  power  and  vitality  of  the  poem. 
If  the  symbol  be  very  exalted  It  Is  because  the  work  Is  very  human. 
It  Is  very  much  as  we  said  this  afternoon:  If  there  be  no  symbol,  there 
Is  no  work  of  art. 

"But  If  the  poet  set  out  from  the  symbol  In  order  to  reach  the 
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work,  he  is  like  the  carpenter  who  squares  a  timl>er  placed  above  his 
head.  He  has  to  vanquish  the  entire  force  of  gravitation  in  his  poem, 
lie  sails  against  wind  and  tide,  ile  is  no  longer  carried  beyond  his 
thought  by  the  force,  the  passions,  and  the  life  of  his  creations,  but 
is  in  open  war  with  them;  for  the  symbol  which  emanates  from  the 
life  of  every  being  is  far  higher  arid  more  impenetrable  than  the 
most  marvellous  preconceivtKl  symbol,  and  the  simple  life  of  beings 
contains  truths  a  thousand  times  more  profound  than  all  those  which 
our  highest  thought  is  able  to  conceive. 

"If  I  succetHl  in  crenling  human  beings,  and  if  I  allow  them  to  act 
in  my  soul  as  freely  and  as  natiu^ally  as  they  would  act  in  the  universe, 
it  may  be  that  tJieir  actions  would  absolutely  cnmtradict  the  primitive 
truth  which  was  In  me  and  of  which  I  believe*  them  to  be  the  offspring; 
and  yet  I  am  certain  that  they  are  riirht  in  their  opposition  to  this 
temporary  truth  and  to  me,  and  that  tlieir  contradiction  is  the  mys- 
terious daughter  t)f  a  more  profound  and  more  essential  truth.  And 
this  is  why  my  duty,  then,  is  to  keep  silence,  to  listen  to  these  mes- 
sengers of  a  life  which  I  do  not  yet  understand,  and  to  incline  myself 
humbly  before  tliem.  From  a  still  more  restricttnl  point  of  view  it 
would  be  the  same  with  Images  which,  so  to  speak,  are  the  coral  strata 
upon  which  the  islands  of  the  synil)ol  rear  themselves.  An  image 
might  cause  a  deviation  of  my  thought.  If  this  image  be  exact  and 
gifted  with  an  organic  life,  it  obeys  the  laws  of  the  universe  much 
more  strictly  than  d<K»s  my  thought,  and,  for  this  reason,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  Its  opposition  to  my  abstract  thought  it  will  almost 
always  be  right. 

**If  I  listen,  it  is  the  imiverse  and  eternal  order  which  think  in  my 
place,  and.  without  fatigue,  I  shall  go  beyond  myself.  If  I  resist, 
one  might  say. that  I  am  struggling  against  God."* 

In  this  disquisition  it  is  of  extreme  interest  to  observe 
how  much  Maeterlinck  is  influenced  by  Emerson,  with  whom, 
perhaps,  he  is  as  familiar  as  is  any  other  European  litterateur. 
Indeed,  the  Mac^terlinek  of  Lcs  Avcuglcs,  Prineesse  Maleine,  and 
other  plays  which  present  him  as  a  symbolist,  has  another,  a 
deeper,  and  a  mon^  important  side.  He  is  a  mystic,  and  his 
mysticism  is  based  u])on  a  deeply  religious  nature.  This  we 
do  not  find  strictly  implicated  in  his  plays.  We  must  turn 
to  his  preface  to  his  translation,  from  the  Flemish,  of  Ruys- 
broeck's  ^'L'Ornenu^nt  des  Noces  Spirituelles"  and  to  his 
other  and  more  recent  translation  of  "Fragments  of 
Novalis,"  from  the  German. 

Leaving  these  delightful  pieces,  with  the  single  remark 
that  in  tlie  former  of  them  we  find  another  indication  of 
Maeterlinck's  love  of  Emerson,  let  me  sketch  a  pleasant 
experience  which  I  enjoyed  last  year  in  Paris: 

While  looking  over  the  literary  collection  offered  for  sale 
by  La  Mercure  de  France,  I  was  surprised  by  the  discovery  of 
a  volume  composed  of  seven  essays  by  Emerson,  translated 
into  French  by  Mademoiselle  Mali,  whose  nom  de  plume  is 

*  Ghanninp:ly  translated  Into  English  by  Jane  T.  Stoddart,  and  published  in  London 
by  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
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/  JVilL  She  resides  in  Verviers,  and  the  book  has  just  been 
published  in  Brussels  by  Paul  La  Comblez.  There  was  a 
preface  by  Maeterlinck.  Whatever  might  be  the  correct- 
ness, or  other  merit,  of  the  translation,  the  preface  was  suf- 
ficient to  arouse  a  lively  curiosity.  The  book  was  purchased, 
and  a  careful  comparison  with  the  original  made  it  com- 
fortingly evident  that  the  translation  was  not  only  strikingly 
well  done,  but  that  it  must  have  been  made  by  one  who  loved 
Emerson.  The  truth  of  this  is  borne  out  bv  Miss  Emerson 
herself,  who  speaks  with  warmth  both  of  Mademoiselle 
Mali's  work  and  of  her  interest  in  Emerson.  The  essays 
chosen  by  the  translator  sufficiently  indicate  her  sympathy 
with  what  was  most  attractive  in  the  author.  The^'  are 
"Self-Reliance/'  '^Compensation,''  ^'Spiritual  Laws,"  "The 
Poet,"  "Character,"  "The  Over-Soul,"  and  "Fate,"  and  it 
gives  one  pleasure  to  reperuse  them  in  the  aroma  of  a  lan- 
guage as  poetical  as  that  of  the  translator.  Indeed,  as  one 
reads  them  in  their  French  garb,  the  consciousness  of  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  Mademoiselle  Mali  grows  upon  one. 

Turning,  then,  to  the  preface  by  Maeterlinck,  it  was  found 
to  be  so  sympathetic,  so  appreciative,  and  withal  so  imbued 
with  Emerson's  purest  and  highest  thought,  that  a  desire' 
to  lay  it,  in  our  own  tongue,  before  American  readers, 
became  instant  and  forcible.  Inasmuch  as  each  reader  can 
criticise  it  for  himself,  comment  upon  this  excellent  paper 
were  needless.  But  suggested  by  this  preface,  there  is  one 
thought  which  probably  will  occur  to  all  who  are  familiar 
with  Emerson's  writings,  viz.:  that  while  writing  his  preface 
Maeterlinck  was  strongly  influenced  by  "The  Over-Soul." 

THE    PREFACE. 

"One  thing  alone  is  of  import,"  says  Novalis;  "it  is  the 
search  for  our  transcendental  me." 

At  times  we  perceive  this  "me"  in  the  words  of  God,  of 
poets,  and  of  sages,  in  the  depths  of  certain  joys  and  certain 
sorrows,  during  sleep,  in  love,  and  in  "strange  junctures,'- 
where  from  afar  it  beckons  to  us  and  with  pointed  finger 
shows  us  our  relations  with  the  universe.  There  are  wise 
men  who  cling  to  this  search  alone  and  write  books  in  which 
only  the  extraordinary  reigns.  "What  is  of  worth  in  books," 
says  Emerson,  "if  it  be  not  the  transcendental  and  extraor- 
dinary?" They  are  like  painters  striving  to  seize  a  resem- 
blance amid  darkness.  Some  trace  abstract  images,  im- 
mense but  almost  indistinct.  Others  succeed  in  fixing  an 
attitude  or  an  habitual  gesture  of  the  superior  life.    Others, 
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a^ain,  imagine  strange  beings.  There  exist  but  few  of  these 
images.  They  never  resemble  each  other.  Some  are  very 
beautiful,  and  they  who  have  not  seen  them  remain  through- 
out their  lives  like  men  who  never  have  come  forth  into  the 
light  of  day.  Among  these  images  are  those  whose  lines  are 
purer  than  the  lines  of  heaven.  And  then  these  figures 
appear  to  us  so  far  away  that  we  know  not  whether  they  are 
living  or  whether  they  were  transcribed  according  to  our 
own  fancies.  They  are  the  work  of  pure  mystics,  and  man 
does  not  yet  recognize  himself  in  these  resemblances. 
Others,  still,  whom  one  calls  poets,  speak  to  us  indirectly  of 
these  things.  A  third  class  of  thinkers,  elevating  by  one 
degree  the  old  myth  of  the  centaur,  by  mingling  the  lines  of 
our  apparent  with  thftse  of  our  superior  me,  have  given  us 
a  more  accessible  im«age  of  this  occult  identity.  The  face  of 
our  divine  soul  smiles  at  moments  over  the  shoulder  of  her 
sister,  the  human  soul,  bending  to  the  humble  needs  of 
thought;  and  this  smile  which  gives  us  a  passing  glimpse 
of  all  which  lies  beyond  thought,  is  alone  of  import  in  the 
works  of  men. 

They  are  not  many  who  show  us  that  man  is  greater  and 
deeper  than  man,  and  who  succeed  thus  in  fixing  some  of  the 
eternal  allusions  which,  at  each  moment  of  life,  we  encounter 
in  a  gesture,  in  a  sign,  in  a  look,  in  a  word,  in  a  silence,  and 
in  the  events  which  surround  us.  Of  all  sciences  that  of 
human  greatness  is  the  strangest.  Not  one  among  men  is 
unfamiliar  with  it,  but  almost  all  are  ignorant  that  they 
possess  it.  The  child  who  meets  me  will  not  be  capable  of 
telling  his  mother  whom  he  has  seen,  and  yet  the  moment  his 
eye  has  rested  upon  me  he  knows  as  well  as  my  brother 
does,  and  three  times  better  than  I  do,  all  that  I  am,  all  that 
I  have  been,  all  that  I  shall  be.  On  the  instant  he  knows  me 
in  my  past  and  in  my  future,  in  this  world  and  in  the  other 
worlds;  and,  in  their  turn,  his  eyes  reveal  to  me  the  r61e  I 
play  in  the  universe  and  in  eternity. 

Infallible  souls  mutually  judge  each  other,  and  so  soon 
as  his  glance  has  met  mine  and  has  absorbed  my  face,  my 
attitude,  and  all  the  infinitude  which  surrounds  them  and  of 
which  they  are  the  interpreters,  this  child  knows  upon  what 
to  lay  hold;  and  although  he  cannot  yet  distinguish  between 
the  crown  of  an  emperor  and  the  wallet  of  a  beggar,  he 
knows  me,  for  a  moment,  as  exactly  as  God  does. 

It  is  true  that  already  we  act  like  gods,  and  all  our  life 
passes  away  in  the  midst  of  certitudes  and  infinite  infallibili- 
ties. But  we  are  blind  men  playing  with  jewels,  and  this 
man  who  knocks  at  my  door,  the  moment  he  salutes  me 
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spreads  before  me  spiritual  treasures  as  wonderful  as  does 
the  prince  whom  I  may  have  rescued  from  death.  I  open 
to  him,  and  in  an  instant,  as  from  the  height  of  a  tower,  he 
sees  at  his  feet  all  that  happens  between  two  souls.  I  judge 
the  peasant  girl,  of  whom  1  ask  the  way,  as  profoundly  as 
if  I  begged  6f  her  the  life  of  my  mother,  and  her  soul  has 
spoken  to  me  as  intimately  as  the  soul  of  my  betrothed. 
Before  replying  to  me  she  quickly  rises  to  the  greatest  of 
mysteries;  then,  suddenly,  knowing  what  I  am,  she  tran- 
quilly tells  me  that  I  must  take  the  village  path  on  the  left. 
If  I  pass  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd,  saying  nothing  and 
without  thinking  of  it  for  a  moment,  I  have  judged  the  living 
and  dead  a  thousand  times,  and  which  of  these  judgments 
will  be  reversed  at  the  last  dav?  In  this  room  are  five  or 
six  beings  who  talk  of  rain  and  pleasant  weather;  but  above 
this  miserable  conversation  six  souls  hold  converse  which 
no  human  wisdom  could  approach  without  danger,  and 
although  they  speak  through  their  expressions,  their  hands, 
their  faces,  and  through  their  united  presence,  they  will 
always  be  ignorant  of  what  they  have  said.  They  must, 
however,  await  the  end  of  this  elusive  dialogue,  and  this  is 
why  they  experience  an  indefinable  and  mysterious  joy  in 
their  ennui,  without  knowing  that  which  listens  in  them  t« 
all  the  laws  of  life,  of  death,  of  love,  and  which,  like  exhaust- 
less  rivers,  flow  about  the  house. 

It  is  thus  always  and  everywhere.  We  live  in  accord- 
^  ance  only  with  our  transcendental  being,  whose  actions  and 
thoughts  every  moment  pierce  the  envelope  which  encloses 
us.  To-day  I  shall  meet  a  friend  whom  I  have  never  seen, 
but  I  know  his  work,  and  I  know  that  his  soul  is  rare  and 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  duty  of  superior  intelligences, 
he  has  spent  his  life  in  revealing  it  with  all  possible  clear- 
ness. I  am  filled  with  inquietude,  and  it  is  a  solemn  hour. 
He  enters,  and  at  the  movement  of  the  door,  which  opens 
upon  his  presence,  all  the  explanations  he  has  given  during 
many  years  fall  into  dust.  lie  is  not  what  he  believes  him- 
self to  be.  He  is  of  a  nature  dilTerent  from  that  of  his 
thoughts.  Once  more  we  prove  that  the  emissaries  of  the 
spirit  are  always  unfaithful.  He  has  said  very  profound 
things  about  his  soul,  but,  in  this  second  of  time,  which 
separates  the  look  which  tarries  from  the  look  which  van- 
ishes, I  have  learned  all  that  he  can  never  say  and  all  that 
he  can  never  make  live  in  his  spirit.  Henceforth  he  belongs 
to  me  forever.  Formerly  we  were  united  by  thought.  To- 
day, something  a  thousand,  thousand  times  more  mysterious 
than  thought  has  delivered  us  to  each  other.    We  had  waited 
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years  and  years  for  this  moment,  and,  behold,  we  feel  that 
all  is  useless,  and,  to  avoid  the  fear  of  silence,  we,  who  were 
prepared  to  show  each  other  secret  and  prodigious  treas- 
ures, converse  upon  the  time  of  day  or  upon  the  setting  sun, 
in  order.to  give  our  souls  time  to  reverence  each  other  and 
unite  in  another  silence  which  the  murmur  of  lips  and  of 
thought  will  not  be  able  to  disturb.  .  .  . 

Beneath  all  we  live  only  soul  to  soul,  and  we  are  gods  whos 
do  not  know  each  other.  If,  this  evening,  it  be  impossible  \ 
for  me  to  bear  my  solitude,  and  if  I  go  down  among  the 
people,  they  will  tell  me  that  the  storm  has  shaken  down 
their  pears  and  that  the  late  frosts  have  closed  the  port.  Is 
it  for  this  that  I  have  come?  And  yet  I  soon  go  away,  my 
soul  as  satisfied  and  as  full  of  force  and  of  new  treasures  as 
if  I  had  spent  these  hours  with  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Marcus 
Aurelius.  By  the  side  of  that  which  their  presences  pro- 
claimed, what  their  mouths  said  was  not  heard,  and  it  is 
impossible  for  man  not  to  be  great  and  admirable.  In  com- 
parison with  the  truth  which  we  are  and  which  silently 
asserts  itself,  that  which  thought  thinks  is  of  no  importance, 
and  if,  after  fifty  years  of  solitude,  Epictetus,  Goethe,  and 
8t.  Paul  landed  upon  my  island,  they  would  be  able  to  tell 
me  only  what  the  youngest  cabin-boy  of  their  ship  could  tell 
me,  at  the  same  time  and  perhaps  more  directly.  In  truth, 
that  which  is  the  most  singular  in  man  is  his  gravity  and 
his  concealed  wisdom.  The  most  frivolous  amongst  usX. 
never  really  laughs,  and,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  never  suc- 
ceeds in  losing  one  minute,  for  the  human  soul  is  attentive 
and  does  nothing  useless.  Ernst  ist  das  Lcbcn;  life  is  grave, 
and  in  the  depths  of  our  being  our  soul  has  not  yet  smiled. 

On  the  other  side  of  our  involuntary  agitations  we  lead  a 
marvellously  still,  very  pure  and  steadfast  existence,  to 
which  the  hands  which  reach  out,  the  eyes  which  open,  the 
looks  which  meet,  make  unceasing  allusion.  All  our  organs 
are  the  mystic  accomplices  of  a  superior  being,  and  it  is 
never  a  man,  but  a  soul  that  we  have  known.  I  did  not  see 
the  poor  man  who  begged  for  alms  upon  the  steps  of  my 
threshold,  but  I  perceived  something  else:  in  his  eyes  and 
mine  two  identical  destinies  saluted  and  loved  each  other, 
and  at  the  moment  when  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  the 
little  door  of  the  house  opened  for  an  instant  upon  the  sea. 

"In  my  dealing  with  my  child,"  says  Emerson,  "my  Latin 
and  Greek,  my  accomplishments,  and  my  money  stead  me 
nothing,  but  as  much  soul  as  I  have  avails.  If  I  am  wilful, 
he  sets  his  will  against  mine,  one  for  one,  and  leaves  me,  if 
I  please,  the  degradation  of  beating  him  by  my  superiority 
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/  of  strength.  But  if  I  renounce  my  will  and  act  for  the  soul, 
setting  that  up  as  umpire  between  us  two,  out  of  his  young 
>jeyes  looks  the  same  soul;  he  reveres  and  loves  with  me." 
/  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  least  amongst  us  is  not  able  to 
make  the  slightest  gesture  without  reckoning  with  the  soul 
and  the  spiritual  kingdoms  where  it  reigns,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  wisest  almost  never  think  of  the  infinite  which  is 
affected  by  the  movement  of  an  eyelid,  by  a  nod  of  the  head, 
by  the  closure  of  a  hand. 

We  live  so  far  from  ourselves  that  we  are,  almost  all  of 
us,  ignorant  of  what  happens  at  the  horizon  of  our  being. 
We  wander  haphazard  in  the  valley,  not  suspecting  that  all 
our  gestures  are  reproduced  and  acquire  their  significance 
upon  the  mountain  top,  and  at  intervals  it  is  necessary  that 
some  one  should  come  to  us  and  say:  Lift  your  eyes.  See 
what  vou  are.  See  what  vou  do.  It  is  not  here  that  we  live; 
it  is  up  yonder  tiiat  we  exist.  See  what  that  look  exchanged 
in  the  shadow,  and  those  words  which  have  no  sense  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  become,  and  what  they  signify  beyond 
the  snow  of  the  peaks,  and  how  our  hands,  which  we  think 
so  feeble  and  so  small,  unconsciously  reach  God  every 
moment. 

Beings  have  come  thus  to  touch  us  upon  the  shoulder  as, 
with  significant  gesture,  they  show  us  what  is  happening 
^upon  the  glaciers  of  mystery.  These  beings  are  few.  There 
are  three  or  four  of  them  in  this  century.  In  the  other  centu- 
ries there  are  five  or  six,  and  all  that  they  have  been  able  to 
say  to  us  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  that  which  takes  place 
or  to  that  of  which  our  soul  is  not  ignorant.  But  what  does 
it  matter?  Are  we  not  like  a  man  who  lost  his  sight  in  the 
first  years  of  his  childhood?  He  has  seen  the  innumerable 
spectacle  of  beings.  He  lias  seen  the  sun,  the  sea,  and  the 
forest.  Now  these  wonders  exist  forever  in  his  very  being; 
and  if  you  speak  of  them  to  him,  what  will  you  be  able  to 
say  to  him,  and  what  will  be  your  poor  words  in  comparison 
with  the  glade,  the  tempest,  the  aurora,  which  still  live  in 
the  depths  of  his  spirit  and  of  his  substance?  But  he  will 
listen  to  you  with  an  ardent  and  astonished  joy,  and 
although  he  knows,  although  your  words  more  imperfectly 
represent  what  he  knows  than  a  glass  of  water  represents 
a  noble  river,  the  puny  and  ])owerle8S  phrases  which  fall 
from  the  mouths  of  men  will  illumine  for  an  instant  the 
ocean,  the  light,  and  the  sombre  foliage  which  sleep  amidst 
the  gloom  beneath  his  eyelids. 
/  The  faces  of  this  transcendental  me,  of  which  Novalis 
speaks,  are  probably  innumerable,  and  none  of  the  mystic 
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moralists  have  succeeded  in  comprehending  them.  Sweden- 
borg,  Pascal,  Hello,  Novalis,  and  a  few  others,  examine  our 
relations  with  a  subtle,  far-removed,  and  abstract  infinite. 
They  lead  us  upon  mountains  the  summits  of  all  of  which 
seem  to  us  neither  natural  nor  habitable,  and  where  often  we 
breathe  with  difficulty.  Goethe  accompanies  our  soul  upon 
the  shores  of  the  ffea  of  serenity.  Marcus  Aurelius  leads 
it  to  sit  upon  the  declivity  of  the  human  hills  of  a  perfect 
and  wearisome  goodness  and  under  the  too  heavy  foliage 
of  a  resignation  without  hope.  Carlyle,  the  spiritual 
brother  of  Emerson,  who  in  this  century  warns  us  from  the 
other  extremity  of  the  valley,  makes  the  only  heroic 
moments  of  our  being  pass  like  lightning-flashes  upon  depths 
of  darkness  and  the  storm  of  an  unceasingly  monstrous 
unknown.  He  leads  us  like  a  flock  driven  astray  by  tem- 
pests, toward  unfamiliar  and  sulphurous  pastures.  He 
drives  us  into  the  deeps  of  a  gloom  which  he  has  discovered 
with  joy,  and  which  is  illumined  only  by  the  violent  and 
intermittent  star  of  heroes,  and  there,  with  a  malicious  laugh, 
he  abandons  us  to  the  vast  reprisals  of  the  mysteries. 

But  meanwhile  behold  Emerson,  the  good  shepherd  of  the 
pale  and  green  meadows  of  a  new,  natural,  and  plausible 
optimism.  He  does  not  conduct  us  to  the  brink  of  abysses. 
He  does  not  make  us  leave  the  familiar  and  humble 
enclosure,  because  the  glacier,  the  sea,  the  eternal  snows, 
the  palace,  the  stable,  the  cold  hearth  of  the  poor,  and  the 
bed  of  the  sick,  all  exist  under  the  same  sky,  are  purified  by 
the  same  stars,  and  submissive  to  the  same  infinite  powers. 

For  many  souls  he  came  at  the  moment  of  necessity,  at  the 
instant  when  they  were  in  mortal  need  of  new  explanations. 
The  heroic  hours  are  less  apparent,  those  of  abnegation 
have  not  vet  returned;  there  remains  to  us  onlv  the  life  ot. 
every  day,  and  yet  we  cannot  live  without  greatness.  He 
has  given  an  almost  acceptable  meaning  to  this  life  which 
no  longer  possessed  its  traditional  horizons,  and  perhaps  he 
has  been  able  to  show  us  that  it  is  strange  enough,  profound 
enough,  and  great  enough  to  have  no  other  goal  than  itself. 
He  knows  no  more  about  it  than  do  others,  but  he  affirms 
with  more  courage  and  he  has  confidence  in  the  mysterious. 
We  must  live — all  you  who  traverse  days  and  years  with- 
out action,  without  thought,  without  light,  because,  in  spite 
of  everything,  your  life  is  incomprehensible  and  divine. 
We  must  live,  because  no  one  has  the  right  to  abstract  him- 
self from  the  spiritual  events  of  common  weeks.  We  must 
live,  because  there  are  no  hours  without  secret  miracles  and 
ineffable  significations.    We  must  live,  because  there  is  not 
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an  act,  not  a  word,  not  a  gjestiiro,  which  escapes  inexplicable 
claims  in  a  world  "where  there  are  many  things  to  do  and 
few  to  know." 

There  exists  neither  a  great  nor  a  small  life,  and  the  action 
of  Regulus  or  of  Leonidas,  when  1  compare  it  with  an  instant 
of  the  secret  existence  of  my  soul,  has  no  importance.  It 
is  able  to  do  or  not  to  do  what  they  have  done;  these  things 
do  not  concern  the  soul ;  and  while  he  was  returning  to  Car- 
thage, the  soul  of  Regulus  probably  was  as  abstracted  and 
as  indifferent  as  that  of  the  workman  on  his  way  to  the  mill. 
The  soul  is  too  far  from  all  our  actions;  it  is  too  far  from  all 
our  thoughts.  Alone  in  the  profound  of  our  being,  it  lives 
a  life  of  which  it  does  not  speak;  and  on  the  heights  where  it 
reigns  the  variety  in  existence  is  no  longer  apparent.  We 
march  oppressed  under  the  weight  of  our  soul,  and  there  is 
no  proportion  between  it  and  us.  Perhaps  it  never  thinks 
of  what  we  are  doing,  and  this  may  be  seen  in  our  faces.  If 
one  could  ask  an  intelligence  from  another  world:  What  is 
the  synthetic  expression  of  the  face  of  men?  without  doubt 
after  having  seen  them  in  th(»ir  joys,  in  their  sorrows,  and 
in  their  inquietudes,  this  intelligence  would  reply:  "They 
appear  to  be  thinking  of  something  else." 

Be  great,  be  wise  and  elegant ;  the  soul  of  the  beggar  who 
holds  out  his  hand  at  the  corner  of  the  bridge  will  not  be 
jealous,  but  yours,  perhaps,  will  envy  him  his  silence.  A 
hero  needs  the  approbation  of  the  ordinary  man,  but  the 
ordinary  man  does  not  ask  the  approbation  of  the  hero,  and 
like  a  person  whose  treasures  are  in  a  safe  place,  he  pursues 
his  life  without  anxiety.  "When  Socrates  speaks,"  says 
Emerson,  "Lvsis  and  Menexenus  are  afflicted  bv  no  shame 
that  they  do  not  speak.  They  also  are  good.  He  likewise 
defers  to  them,  loves  them,  whilst  he  speaks.  Because  a 
true  and  natural  man  contains  and  is  the  same  truth  which 
an  eloquent  man  articulates,  but  in  the  eloquent  man, 
because  he  can  articulate  it,  it  seems  something  the  less  to 
reside,  and  he  turns  to  these  silent,  beautiful,  with  the  more 
inclination  and  respect." 

Man  is  greedy  for  explanations.  It  is  necessary  to  show 
him  his  life.  He  rejoices  when,  somewhere,  he  finds  an 
exact  interpretation  of  a  slight  gesture  which  he  made 
twenty-five  years  ago.  In  this  life  there  is  no  slight  gesture. 
What  exists  is  the  totality  of  the  daily  attitude  of  our  soul. 
You  will  not  find  here  the  eternal  character  of  the  thought 
of  Marcus  Aurelius.  But  Marcus  Aurelius  is  thought,  par 
exeellenee.  Besides,  who  among  us  leads  the  life  of  a  Marcus 
Aurelius?    Here  it  is  the  man,  and  nothing  more.    He  is  not 
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arbitrarily  exalted ;  only,  he  is  nearer  to  us  than  nsnal.  It 
is  John  who  cuts  his  trees;  it  is  Peter  who  builds  his  house; 
it  is  you  who  talk  to  me  of  the  harvest;  it  is  1  who  give  you 
my  hand;  but  we  are  so  placed  that  we  are  in  contact  with 
the  gods,  and  we  are  astonished  by  what  we  do.  We  did  not 
know  that  all  the  powers  of  the  soul  were  present,  we  did 
not  know  that  all  laws  of  the  universe  waited  upon  us;  and, 
like  people  who  have  witnessed  a  miracle,  we  turn  and  look 
at  each  other,  speechless. 

Emerson  came  to  affirm  with  simplicity  this  secret  and 
equal  grandeur  of  our  life.  He  has  filled  us  with  silence 
and  admiration.  He  has  put  a  beam  of  light  under  the  foot- 
steps of  the  artisan  who  comes  from  the  workshop.  He  has 
shown  us  all  the  powers  of  heaven  and  earth  occupied  in  sus- 
taining the  threshold  upon  which  two  neighbors  talk  of  the 
rain  which  falls,  or  of  the  wind  which  is  rising;  and  abov«» 
these  two  passers-by,  who  have  met  each  other,  he  has  made 
us  see  the  face  of  a  god  who  smiles  at  the  face  of  a  god.  No 
other  is  nearer  our  common  life  than  he.  He  is  the  most 
attentive,  the  most  assiduous,  the  most  honest,  the  most 
scrupulous,  perhaps  the  most  human  of  monitors.  He  is  the 
sage  of  common  days,  and  the  total  of  common  days  is  the 
substance  of  our  being.  More  than  one  year  passes  without 
passions,  without  virtues,  without  miracles.  Teach  us  to 
venerate  the  most  insignificant  hours  of  life.  If,  this  morn- 
ing, I  was  able  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  do  not  come  and  italicize  my  actions,  for  I  myself 
know  that  something  has  happened.  But  if  I  think  I  have 
lost  my  day  in  miserable,  petty  undertakings,  and  if  you  can 
prove  to  me  that,  meanwhile,  I  have  lived  as  profoundly  as 
a  hero,  and  that  my  soul  has  not  lost  its  rights,  you  will  have 
accomplished  more  than  if  you  had  persuaded  me  to-day  to 
save  my  enemy;  for  you  have  augmented  in  me  the  sum,  the 
greatness,  and  the  desire  of  life,  and  to-morrow,  perhaps,  I 
shall  know  how  to  live  with  respect 
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In  his  excellent  letters  to  his  son  about  duties,  Cicero 
reminded  the  hoy  that  there  were  some  things  that  it  was 
right  to  do,  but  not  to  talk  about.  A  slight  modification 
of  that  precept  will  give  us  the  habitual  attitude  of  most 
people  toward  the  subject  of  this  article — it  points  to  things 
which  it  is  both  wrong  to  do  and  wrong  to  speak  of.  And 
the  poor  zealot  who,  in  order  to  help  set  things  right,  ven- 
tures to  recite  modestly  what  is  done  most  immodestly  is 
worse  reprobated  than  the  creators  and  the  supporters  of  the 
iniquity.  There  are  not  wanting  those  who  think  Phila- 
delphia the  nearest  to  unfallen  p]den  of  any  i)lace  in  the 
world.  To  announce  our  subject  is  to  shock  them  mortally. 
But  to  accommodate  them  with  silence  is  to  give  the  evil 
further  chance  to  gi'ow;  it  asks  for  nothing  so  much  as  to 
be  let  alone.  And  though  the  cure  is  drastic,  the  time  has 
probably  come  when,  following  the  lead  of  Isaiah,  God's 
prophets  should  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  and  lift  up  their 
voices  like  trumpets  and  show  the  people  their  transgres- 
sions and  the  house  of  Jacob  their  sins.  I  believe  our  hope 
of  improvement  lies  in  burning  into  the  heartsand  theminds 
of  the  people  the  tragedies  that  are  being  enacted  about  us 
every  day.  And  while  I  could  wish  for  a  pleasanter,  cleaner 
task  than  this  I  have  set  myself,  I  have  a  profound  convic- 
tion that  the  ghastly  story  must  be  told  and  often  repeated, 
before  men,  engrossed  with  their  own  concerns,..will  shake 
off  their  drowsiness  and  demand  that  the  iniquity  be  blotted 
out. 

I  do  not  believe  that  Philadelphia  is  a  sinner  above  all 
others  in  this  matter  of  dishonored  womanhood,  and  yet  we 
have  our  full  share  of  guilt.  The  people  who  dwell  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  are  just  the  same  as  those  who  live 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  of  the  Hudson.  The  same 
outrages  that  shocked  the  world  when  exposed  by  Mr.  Stead 
with  regard  to  London,  and  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  with  regard 
to  New  York,  are  perpetrated  here  in  Philadelphia.  We 
have  our  thousands  of  men  who  make  the  spoiling  of 
maidenhood  a  pastime.  We  have  our  hundreds  of  women 
whose  fortunes  are  made  out  of  trade  in  the  bodies  and 
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souls  of  their  poorer  sisters.  We  have  our  great  procession 
of  girls,  somebody-s  daughters,  with  sin-stamped  faces,  but 
all  of  them  with  what  the  Russians  call  **a  spark  of  God" 
in  them,  thrust  into  the  great  maw  of  man's  lust  We 
have  the  same  naive  officials,  too,  who  grow  fat  by  inaction. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  at  the  precise  number  of  prostitutes 
in  any  great  city.  Most  estimates  are  the  sheerest  guesses, 
and  are  very  wide  of  the  mark.  The  ordinary  figure  given 
for  London,  for  example,  is  from  sixty  thousand  to  eighty 
thousand.  But  General  Booth,  who  surely  knows  if  anyone 
does,  says  that  those  figures  are  a  monstrous  exaggeration 
if  they  are  meant  to  apply  to  those  who  make  their  living 
solely  and  habitually  by  prostitution.  It  has  been  declared 
that  in  New  York  city  there  are  between  forty  thousand 
and  fifty  thousand  such  women.  That  would  make-  one 
habitual  prostitute  for  every  nine  mature  men  in  the  city. 
And  as  it  is  estimated  that  every  fallen  woman  means  on 
an  average  five  fallen  men  to  support  her,  it  would  appear 
that  more  than  half  our  men  are  regular  contributors  to  the 
brothel,  which  I  should  hesitate  very  much  to  believe  Eight 
years  ago  the  superintendent  of  the  Florence  Night  Mission 
estimated  that  there  were  then  fifteen  thousand  prostitutes 
in  New  York  city.*  The  number  has  not  increased  by  more 
than  ten  thousand  certainly,  probably  not  by  more  than 
five  thousand.  An  army  of  twenty  thousand  such  hapless 
creatures  i^  ghastly  enough  not  to  need  exaggeration. 

Estimates  of  the  number  in  Philadelphia  run  all  the  way 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  ten  thousand.  The  estimate  of 
fifteen  hundred  is  based  on  there  being  three  hundred 
houses  of  ill-fame  in  the  city,  five  girls  to  a  house  being  a 
fair  average.  But  I  can  find  without  any  difficulty,  three 
hundred  such  houses  in  the  district  between  Sixth  and 
Broad  Streets,  and  Arch  and  Green.  In  Mr.  Stead's  map 
of  the  notorious  nineteenth  precinct  of  the  first  ward  of 
Chicago  are  shown  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  proper- 
ties, thirty-seven  of  w^hich  are  brothels.  I  have  before  me 
at  this  moment  a  sketch  of  a  third  of  a  block  in  Philadelphia, 
bounded  by  Fourth,  Bainbridge,  Trout  and  Barrow  Streets. 
It  contains  about  forty  properties.  Thirty  of  them  are 
brothels.  Two  squares  west  is  Middle  Alley.  It  is  one 
square  in  length  and  contains  forty-four  properties,  of 
which  forty  are  brothels,  and  by  actual  count  there  are  a 
thousand  visitors  to  them  daily.  Less  than  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  Ninth  Street,  from  Wood  to  Buttonwood  Streets, 
taking  in  Canton  Street,  about  a  hundred  feet  to  the  west, 

•Proceedings  of  First  Conventioxi  of  Christian  Workers,  Chicago,  Jnne,  1886,  p.  42. 
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there  are  crowded  together  more  than  fifty  brothels.  These 
sketches  of  polluted  districts  in  the  Quaker  city  are  not 
solitary,  but  might  be  extended  indefinitely  did  space  allow. 
There  are  not  less  than  one  thousand  such  houses  in  the  city, 
and  as  many  as  five  thousand  women  live  among  us  by  the 
sale  of  their  bodies.  1  wish  I  might  have  confidence  that 
the  estimate  is  too  high;  but  nearly  six  years  of  observation 
make  me  fear  that  the  figures  are  much  too  low.  This  does 
not  include,  of  course,  the  vast  multitude  of  poor  girls 
whose  labor  yields  scarcely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together,  many  of  whom  fall  victims  to  the  lecherous  men 
who  are  always  on  the  watch  for  "new  cases,''  and  who  know 
only  too  well  just  when  to  make  their  ^^propositions." 

The  houses  of  ill-fame  in  Philadelphia  are  widely  dis- 
tributed. There  are  certain  districts,  to  be  sure,  where 
they  **most  do  congregate."  Ninth  Street,  from  Arch  to 
Spring  Garden,  Tenth  Street,  within  about  the  same  limits. 
Eleventh  Street,  in  spots,  Kace,  Vine,  Callowhill,  Wood, 
Buttonwood  Streets  east  of  Broad,  Pearl  Street,  Morgan 
Street,  Sergeant  Street,  Bay,  Barclay,  Hurst,  Trout  and 
Barrow  Streets,  Middle  Alley,  Soap-Fat  and  Currant  Alleys, 
Bainbridge  Street  east  of  Fourth,  South  Front  Street 
among  the  s^iilors'  boarding  houses,  and  a  score  of  other 
districts,  are  locations  familiar  to  those  who  know  anything 
of  low  life  in  Philadelphia.  But  there  is  no  neighborhood 
in  the  city  that  has  not  its  joint  or  joints.  In  abandoned 
districts  from  which  the  churches  are  departing  you  find 
them,  and  in  respectable  districts,  **squat  like  a  toad  close 
by  the  ear"  of  the  church,  you  find  them  still.  They  are  as 
ubiquitous  as  is  the  passion  of  man. 

There  are  different  sorts  of  houses,  too,  apart  from 
quality.  There  are  establishments  where  the  girls  are  kept 
as  you  would  keep  any  other  wares  for  sale,  and  there  are 
houses  where  no  girls  are  kept,  but  where  couples  repair 
for  indulgence.  There  are  houses  that  are  run  only  at  night 
and  others  that  are  incessant  in  their  operation.  There  are 
houses  that  hidebehinda^Furnished Rooms" sign, othersthat 
show  a  dressmaker's  plate,  others  that  advertise  massage 
treatment,  and  others  that  make  no  attempt  to  conceal  their 
character,  but  brazenly  announce  "Miss  Tillie"  or  some  other 
such  name  on  the  door  or  window.  There  are  houses  that 
shelter  confirmed  prostitutes  who  will  accommodate  you  for 
fifty  cents,  and  there  are  others  that  will  furnish  you  by 
appointment  with  a  maiden  guaranteed  not  to  have  been 
violated,  for  which  unless  you  are  a  regular  customer  for 
Buch  goods  yon  may  have  to  pay  fifty  dollars  or  even  more. 
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As  there  are  different  sorts  of  houses  so  there  are  different 
sorts  of  abandoned  women;  that  is,  they  ply  their  trade  in 
different  ways.  There  are  lirst  and  highest  of  all,  the  kept 
mistresses  provided  for  by  one  man  who  visits  them  regu- 
larly and  to  whom  they  keep  themselves  faithful.  They 
often  persuade  themselves  that  their  relation  is  as  sacred 
as  marriage.  Then  there  are  the  inmates  of  a  house  pre- 
sided over  by  a  madame  for  the  ajccommodation  of  patrons 
who  come  to  the  house.  Again  there  are  the  "sitters,"  in 
many  cases  store  girls  who  go  to  such  an  establishment  as 
that  of  Madame  Evans  and  **sit'^  in  the  evening  to  receive 
gentlemen  visitors.  And  last  of  all  there  are  the  "rounders'' 
who  walk  the  streets  and  solicit  patronage  and  who  when 
they  have  attached  themselves  to  some  one  take  him  to  their 
own  room  or  to  some  one  of  the  numerous  houses  of  assig- 
nation. I  stood  at  Eighth  and  Vine  one  Saturday  evening 
not  long  ago  and  counted  forty-seven  of  these  poor  lost 
creatures  pass  me  in  ten  minutes,  some  of  them  sodden  with 
drink,  most  of  them  with  painted  fact^  some  of  them  old  in 
sin,  some  of  them  mere  girls,  just  starting  it  would  seem. 
I  observed  them  solicit  with  their  eyes  and  with  speech  too. 
I  heard  fair-looking  young  men  ask  them  what  I  should 
think  it  would  have  scorched  their  lips  to  ask, — "What  is 
your  price?" — and  then,  thinking  it  too  high,  they  passed 
on  to  find  some  one  who  held  her  honor  more  cheaply  or 
whom  necessity  pressed  more  severely. 

Oddly  enough  there  is  a  great  deal  of  caste  among  these 
lost  women.  The  kept  mistresses  despise  the  whole  tribe 
of  their  looser  sisters  and  would  resent  being  classified  with 
them,  though  it  is  almost  as  sure  as  fate  that  they  sooner  or 
later  will  be  among  the  class  th(*y  now  spurn  with  contempt. 
The  street- walker,  too,  cherishing  her  liberty,  looks  down 
on  her  sisters  in  their  madames'  establishments  and  calls 
them  slaves,  which  indeed  many  of  them  are;  these  on  the 
other  hand  despise  the  street-walker  who  must  go  her 
rounds  to  drum  up  customers. 

The  nationality  of  the  girls  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  any 
student  of  the  social  evil.  Children  of  Irish  or  German  or 
English  parents  many  of  them  are.  Girls  of  generous  tem- 
perament and  too  trustful  disposition  have  been  betrayed 
by  employer  or  friend,  and  have  found  no  door  open  to  them 
but  that  of  a  house  of  shame.  There  are  many  houses  of  a 
low  order  in  which  the  girls  are  colored,  and  now  and  then 
one  of  higher  class  with  colored  girls  whose  patrons  are 
exclusively  white.  The  Jews  are  a  race  whose  chastity  is 
marked.    Until  lately  there  have  been  very  few  Jewish  pros- 
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I  have  not  mentioned  drink  as  a  cause  of  the  social  evil ; 
but  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  tremendous  emphasis. 
It  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  as  of  most  crime.  Most  girls  are 
seduced  when  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  It 
is  certain,  as  they  will  confess  to  you,  that  they  could  not 
continue  their  bad  life  except  as  they  fortify  themselves 
with  drink.  And  on  the  other  hand  it  is  true  that  men's 
lustful  appetites  are  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
aroused  and  sharpened  by  the  cup.  "Wine  and  women''  are 
words  that  have  been  joined  together  ever  since  we  have 
had  a  language.  _  .   - 

Some  are  led  astray  by  flash  literature  and  pornographic 
pictures.  Many  attribute  their  fall  to  dancing.  I  need  not 
dwell  on  that.  But  it  is  worth  mentioning  in  passing 
that  the  merry-go-round,  on  Eighth  Street  near  Vine,  now 
rapidly  taking  the  place  of  Applegate's  Carrousel  that  was 
raided  and  closed  up  some  time  ago,  has  an  iron  gallery 
.  connecting  its  second  floor  with  a  dance  hall  in  the  building 
next  door.  The  first  floor  of  this  next-door  building  is  a 
cigar  store,  just  as  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  main 
entrance  to  Madame  Evans'  establishment  is  through  a 
cigar  store  two  doors  below.  In  this  fashion  in  scores  of 
places,  as  well  as  in  its  issue  of  meretricious  photographs, 
the  cigar  business  lends  itself  to  the  promotion  of  the 
social  evil. 

The  money  returns  furnish  a  very  great  temptation 
to  girls  to  part  with  their  virtue.  Some  fall  because  they  can- 
not find  work,  some  because  they  do  not  wish  to  work.  Many 
a  girl  who  is  strong  and  healthy  and  comely  and  lazy,  learns 
that  there  is  a  market  for  such  as  she,  that  she  can  earn 
more  in  a  night  by  sin  than  she  can  in  a  week  or  a  month 
by  work,  and  she  sells  herself  accordingly.  Mr.  Stead 
reminded  the  Woman's  Club  of  Chicago,  that  the  peculiar 
temptation  of  a  woman  is  that  her  virtue  is  a  realizable 
asset.  This  vice  costs  a  man  money,  to  a  woman  it  yields 
money.  Mr.  Booth  says  that  the  number  of  young  women 
who  receive  f 2,500  in  one  year  for  the  sale  of  their  persons 
is  larger  than  the  number  of  women  of  all  ages  in  all  busi- 
nesses and  professions,  who  make  a  similar  sum  by  honest 
industry.  In  sin  the  prizes  come  first,  in  honest  callings 
^  only  after  long  and  painful  toil.  Even  in  the  common 
houses  on  Bainbridge  Street,  at  a  fifty-cent  rate,  girls  often 
make  twenty  dollars  or  more  a  week.  Their  board  costs  them 
half  of  that,  and  the  madame  usually  contrives  to  get  the 
pest  of  it  for  clothes  and  what  not,  so  that  the  girls  are  tied 
to  her  by  perpetual  debt.    But  still  they  have  the  conscious- 
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ness  of  having  earned  a  much  larger  amount  than  any  girl 
of  their  capacity  could  outside.  For  the  first  bloom  of  a 
girrs  youth  and  beauty,  of  course,  a  much  higher  price  is 
paid  if  the  sale  is  discriminate.  It  is  not  long  before  disease 
and  degradation  and  death  follow,  it  is  true.  But  these  are 
lost  sight  of.  Like  all  the  rest  of  us,  these  fallen  creatures 
remember  only  that  sin  when  it  is  begun  bringoth  forth 
pleasure,  and  they  forget  that  sin  when  it  is  finished 
bringeth  forth  death. 

Many  more  are  led  astray  by  associates.  Misery  loves 
company,  and  one  girl  who  falls  is  very  apt  to  drag  another 
down  for  the  sake  of  companionship.  And  then  the  proc- 
uress is  busy  with  her  wily  arts  in  Philadelphia,  as  in  other 
large  cities.  I  do  not  need  to  go  into  the  sickening  details 
of  how  the  young  and  unwary  are  snared.  Incoming  trains 
are  watched.  Pretty  girls  out  of  work  are  discerned,  and 
offered  good  paying  places.  Advertisements  in  the  "Help'' 
column  of  the  papers  lure  others,  and  without  knowing  it 
they  are  in  a  brothel,  and  in  a  few  days  their  nam(;s  are 
announced  as  "missing.-'  Sometimes  an  excursion  on  the 
part  of  the  procuress  to  some  country  place  yields  an 
acquaintance  with  some  comely  girls,  and  opens  the  way 
to  inviting  them  to  paying  employment  in  the  city.  Some- 
times a  cabman  who  is  asked  to  take  a  girl  to  a  boarding 
place  delivers  her  to  a  fast  house  instead.  Sometimes  the 
head  of  a  business  firm  is  himself  the  means  of  a  girl's  ruin 
as  he  suggests  the  way  by  which  she  can  eke  out  her  paltry 
wages.  Some  time  ago  in  a  sermon  in  my  own  pulpit,  I 
alluded  in  the  most  general  terms  to  an  Eighth  Street  house 
that  had  the  reputation  of  making  such  *^propositions."  To 
my  astonishment  I  found  the  name  of  the  firm  on  every- 
body's lips;  their  information  was  as  clear  as  mine,  and  in 
point  of  time  preceded  mine.  There  are  a  thousand  ways 
in  which  the  men  and  the  women,  whose  business  is  to 
furnish  recruits  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places  in  the  brothels, 
disarm  suspicion  and  induce  the  unwary  to  enter  their  toils. 

When  persuasion  and  fraud  fail  of  their  purpose,  a  little 
force  may  be  used,  and  a  girl  whose  only  fault  is  ignorance 
finds  herself  an  outcast  for  life.  A  member  of  my  church, 
who  with  his  sick  wife  lived  on  Vine  Street  above  Fifth,  one 
day  saw  a  man  and  a  young  woman  walking  together  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  They  paused  in  front  of  a  house 
of  ill-repute.  He  tried  to  persuade  her  to  enter;  she  hesi- 
tated. He  urged;  she  refused.  A  man  came  out  of  the 
house,  and  the  two  men  together  forced  her  in.  My  friend 
watched  for  her  while  caring  for  his  sick  wife,  but  did  not 
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see  her  come  out  until  two  weeks  later.  Then  her  hair  was 
cut  short  and  she  bore  unmistakable  signs  of  being  a  lost 
woman  well  started  on  the  way  to  the  river  or  a  pauper's 
grave.  One  evening  not  long  ago,  after  Friday  evening 
service  in  my  own  church,  I  started  up  Fifth  Street  on  my 
way  home.  On  the  corner  of  Locust  Street  1  noticed  two 
men  of  twenty -eight  or  thirty  years  talking  to  two  girls  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  1  overheard  some  foul  language 
as  1  passed.  I  slackened  my  pace  and  a  moment  later 
turned  and  saw  one  of  the  men  with  his  arms  about  one  of 
the  girls  dragging  lu»r  by  main  strength  into  the  private 
doorway  of  a  house  whose  second  floor  is  occupied  by  a 
young  men's  club.  She  made  no  outcry,  and  like  many 
another  silly  child  of  her  age  may  not  have  been  altogether 
unwilling.  I  walked  promptly  back.  My  presence  was  all 
that  was  necessary;  the  man  relc^ased  her;  she  ran  quickly 
away,  and  he  slunk  into  the  dark  entry  and  shut  the  door. 

Once  despoiled,  the  way  back  to  a  virtuous  life  is  exceed- 
ingly diflQcult.  It  is  as  easy  to  fall  as  it  is  hard  to  rise.  To 
begin  with,  the  brothel  proprietor  does  not  willingly  part 
with  a  comely  source  of  profit.  Persuasion  and  attention 
are  used  to  detain  her,  and  if  these  fail  there  is  no  hesitation 
in  using  force.  Stories  of  forcible  detention  are  not  mere 
hearsay.  My  family  physician  was  attending  a  mission 
meeting  in  the  slums,  when  one  of  the  fallen  girls  in  attend- 
ance called  him  bv  name  and  told  him  that  in  a  certain  house 
there  was  a  young  girl  wiio  would  very  much  like  to  get 
away  if  she  could.  lie  asked  whether  she  would  grant  him 
an  interview,  and  was  told  that  she  would.  He  called  at  the 
house  indicated  and  asked  for  her.  She  came  down  stairs 
with  nothing  on  but  a  chemise,  stockings  and  fancy  slippers. 
He  told  her  that  he  wished  to  go  to  her  room  that  he  might 
talk  with  her.  They  went,  and  he  told  her  that  he  had 
come  to  take  her  out  of  that  house  of  shame.  She  was  more 
than  willing.  He  bade  her  get  her  clothes.  She  replied 
that  the  proprietor  had  them*  The  man  of  the  house  was 
called,  and  the  physician  told  him  that  he  purposed  taking 
the  girl  away.  The  man  threatened  to  throw  him  out,  but 
was  assured  that  if  any  throwing  was  done  it  would 
probably  be  the  other  way  about,  since  an  officer  from  the 
Central  Station  was  at  the  door.  The  man  sobered.  The 
physician  asked  for  the  girl's  clothes.  She  had  none,  the 
man  said.  The  physician  sat  down  and  said  determinedly 
that  he  purposed  staying  there  until  the  clothes  were 
brought.  They  came  promptly.  The  girl  donned  them, 
and  departed  with  her  deliverer,  who  sent  her  back  to  her 
home  in  Boston. 
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There  are  a  score  of  influences  about  every  such  girl  to 
hold  her  in  her  fallen  estate;  there  are  very  few  influences  / 
inviting  her  out  of  it.  Not  many  people  are  willing  to  trust 
her.  Not  many  Christian  churches  are  anxious  to  have  her 
in  membership.  We  talk  touchingly  of  the  Magdalens 
whom  our  Lord  forgave  in  Palestine  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  warm  welcome  to  our 
churches  and  homes  to  the  penitent  Magdalens  of  our  day 
and  neighborhood. 

What  are  the  available  means  of  abating  this  evil?  There 
are  those  who  insist  that  the  whole  arrangement  is  neces- 
sary evil ;  that  our  daughters  would  not  be  safe  on  the  streets 
but  for  these  outlets  for  men's  passions.  If  that  be  so, 
the  fallen  inmates  of  the  brothel  whom  we  affect  to  despise, 
should  be  honored  as  martyrs  for  the  good  of  the  race,  as 
truly  saving  the  bodies  and  souls  of  our  dear  ones  by  their 
vicarious  sin,  as  Jesus  Christ  -saved  us  by  His  vicarious 
suffering.  If  this  claim  is  true,  rather  than  have  any 
womanhood  dishonored,  I  should  urge  that  we  shut  up, 
past  all  release,  the  bestial  men  whose  passions  so  threaten 
society.  If  I  believed  such  sin  to  be  necessary,  I  for 
one  never  should  preach  again  until  a  gospel  were  provided 
that  should  give  what  it  professes  to  give,  freedom  from  the 
power  of  sin  as  well  as  its  guilt. 

Others  of  somewhat  the  same  temper  as  those  who  insist 
on  the  necessity  of  the  evil,  suggest  that  we  limit  the  evil 
by  licensing  it.  As  has  been  well  said,  the  proposal  to 
license  is  a  crime  against  woman  and  an  insult  to  man,* — 
a  crime  against  woman,  for  it  proposes  to  legalize  her  sale 
for  money  for  the  basest  uses;  an  insult  to  man,  for  it 
assumes  that  he  is  the  slave  to  uncontrollable  passions.  A 
license  and  regular  inspection  might  measurably  prevent 
the  disease  which  follows  vice,  but  we  need  not  be  concerned 
to  help  men  to  sin  safely.  Moreover,  any  system  of  license 
is  outrageously  one-sided;  a  law  which  compels  a  woman  ,J^ 
to  have  medical  certificates  of  health,  should  compel  her 
customers  to  exhibit  certificates  as  to  their  health. 

A  second  suggestion  is  to  make  no  attempt  to  restrict  it. 
If  let  alone,  some  say,  it  will  limit  itself.  But  as  the  licensed 
and  localized  system  has  proved  a  failure  in  Tokio  and  Paris, 
so  the  unrestricted  svstem  has  failed  in  London.  The  faultv 
operation  of  these  systems  elsewhere  is  the  sufficient  answer 
to  any  proposition  to  adopt  them  here. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  probably,  is  to  arouse  the  people  to 
a  sense  of  the  enormity  of  the  evil  as  it  exists  among  us. 
Mr.  Stead's  exposure  of  the  traffic  in  girls  in  London  not 

♦  TA^  Outlook,  March  16, 1895,  p.  433,  ^"^     ^'  ' 
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only  moved  all  Great  Britain  but  it  was  the  beginning  of  an 
agitation  for  the  raising  of  the  age  of  consent  all  through 
the  United  States,  and  did  a  world  of  good  in  the  better  pro- 
tection of  girlhood.  This  healthful  agitation  took  organized 
form  in  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1880. 
Dr.  Parkhurst'S  crusade  has  borne  fruit  already  in  a  notable 
advance  in  New  York  legislation.  A  law  has  been  passed 
and  has  been  signed  by  Governor  Morton  making  the  age 
of  consent  eighteen  >ears,  and  the  penalty  for  violation, 
if  in  the  first  degree,  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
twenty  years;  if  in  the  second  degree,  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  ten  years. 

There  is  room  for  improvement  in  Pennsylvania's  law. 
The  age  of  consent  here  is  sixteen  years.  A  girl  of  that  age 
cannot  legally  sMl  her  toys;  her  consent  to  a  virtuous  mar- 
riage would  not  be  valid.  But  she  can  legally  consent  to 
her  own  pollution,  and  if  the  villain  who  takes  advantage 
of  her  can  make  a  show  of  proving  that  she  did  not  resist  to 
the  last  limit  of  her  physical  strength,  the  law  justifies  him 
and  he  goes  out  scot-free.  There  is  manifest  room  for 
improvement  here.  So  there  is  in  still  another  i)lace.  The 
penalty  for  violation  of  the  age-of-consent  law  is  fairly 
8c»vere.  Forcible  violation  of  a  maiden  over  sixteen  years 
of  age,  or  viokition  of  a  girl  under  sixteen,  with  or  without 
her  consent,  is  construed  as  rape,  and  is  punishable  with  as 
much  as  one  thousand  dollars  fine  and  fifteen  years' 
imprisonment  in  solitary  confinement.  But  if  by  hook  or 
by  crook  any  villain  can  persuade  a  child  sixteen  years  and 
one  day  old  to  consent  to  her  own  dishonor,  the  crime  is 
simply  fornication,  and  the  extreme  penalty  is  one  hundred 
dollars  fine.  The  fine  would  be  the  same  if  a  man  were  con- 
victed of  carnal  relations  with  a  hardened  prostitute.  There 
is  a  difference  between  persuading  or  compelling  a  virtuous 
girl  of  sixteen  years  and  one  day  old  to  yield  herself  to 
pollution,  and  indulging  in  criminal  intimacy  with  a  public 
prostitute  who  offers  her  body  for  hire  and  solicits  its  use. 
But  our  law  recognizes  no  difference.  The  law  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  define  degrees  of  the  crime  of  fornication, 
and  attach  imprisonment  and  not  simply  a  fine  to  guilt  of 
the  first  degree.  The  law  as  it  now  stands  is  an  invitation 
to  sin. 

Another  help  in  the  dissipation  of  the  evil  would  be  the 
execution  of  the  laws  that  we  already  have.  The  superin- 
tendent of  our  police  force  claims  that  there  are  no  laws 
adequate  to  the  closing  of  our  brothels.  The  Act  of  March 
31, 1860,read8:  "If  any  person  shall  keep  and  maintain  a  com- 
mon bawdy  house  or  place  for  the  practice  of  fornication, 
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or  shall  knowingly  let  or  demise  a  house  or  part  thereof  to 
be  so  kept,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  on  convic- 
tion be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  to  undergo  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two 
years."  The  law  would  seem  explicit  enough.  But  it  is 
only  fair  to  recognize  the  great  difficulty  of  producing 
evidence  that  is  satisfactory  to  our  courts  of  law.  The  law 
against  massage  parlors,  for  example,  in  Chicago,  would 
seem  sufficiently  clear.  They  are  simply  houses  of  prosti- 
tution, which  the  law  fosters  rather  than  checks.  Police- 
men have  procured  evidence  against  them  by  taking  the 
"treatment."  But  the  criminal  cod^  of  Illinois  says  that  no 
person  can  be  convicted  of  a  crime  where  the  witnesses  to 
the  crime  have  been  guilty  of  participating  in  the  offence 
in  order  to  procure  the  evidence  necessary  to  Gonvict. 

We  may  recognize,  then,  the  extreme  difficulty  of  furnish- 
ing satisfactory  evidence.  It  would  seem  as  if  open  solici- 
tation from  doors  and  windows,  a  laying  hold  on  strange 
men  passing,  and  apparent  efforts  to  pull  them  into  the 
house,  would  be  some  sort  of  evidence.  This  sort  of  proof 
any  one  who  wishes  may  secure  by  a  visit  to  the  streets 
where  the  houses  swarm.  But  if  this  is  not  'convicting  evi- 
dence, and  if  one  is  not  permitted  to  enter  a  house  and 
secure 'further  proof — if  the  evil  must  go  on  with  the  open 
and  avowed  cognizance  of  the  police  department,  at  least 
we  should  be  delivered  from  the  feeling  that  it  goes  on  under 
police  patronage.  That  such  patronage  exists  one  is  apt  to 
conclude,  when  he  finds  such  houses  fairly  nesting  under 
the  eaves  of  police  stations,  or  when  he  stands  and  watches 
policemen  lolling  against  the  open  windows  conversing  with 
the  abandoned  inmates  of  the  Bainbridge  Street  houses,  or 
when  he  sees  the  policemen  of  the  eighth  district  station 
house  placing  familiar  with  the  prostitutes  of  Canton 
Street,  or  when  he  observes  a  policeman  standing  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time  talking  with  the  street- walkers  oh  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Streets.  All  of  this  it  has  been  my  painful  privi- 
lege to  observe.  I  do  not  say  that  our  police  department 
profits  by  the  impure  lives  of  our  lost  women.  But  all 
signs  indicate  that  if  our  police  should  undertake  to  join 
in  prayer  with  us  that  the  social  evil  might  be  abolished, 
the  amen  would  stick  in  their  throats.  A  little  more  dill-* 
gent  use  of  our  police  power  would  be  an  amazing  help  in 
mitigating  this  evil. 

The  best  mitigation,  probably,  must  come  from  our  homes. 
Parents  have  been  criminally  negligent.  Ignorant  inno- 
cence leads  most  girls  astray.  A  prudish  silence  lands 
many  a  girl  in  the  brothel  and  provides  her  customers  as 
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well.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  impart  to  our  children  some 
instruction  about  these  most  important  relations  of  life, 
without  mantling  the  cheeks  of  parent  or  child  with  a  blush. 
It  is  little  short  of  criminal  to  send  our  young  people  into 
the  midst  of  the  excitements  and  temptations  of  a  great  city 
with  no  more  preparation  than  if  they  were  going  to  live  in 
paradise. 

And  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  women  hold  in 
their  hands  the  key  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  They 
are  cruel  in  their  severity  tow^ard  their  fallen  sisters,  but 
they  are  criminally  indulgent  toward  the  men  who  cause 
their  fall.  The  woman  sinner  is  reprobated.  But  the  man 
sinner  is  made  a  hero,  is  welcomed  into  respectable  homes, 
is  permitted  to  marry  a  pure  girl  and  make  her  the  mother 
of  children,  cursed  before  they  are  born  with  lecherous 
appetites.  liet  woman's  attitude  be  changed.  Let  the 
fallen  sister  be  won  back  to  virtue  by  a  kindly  pity  that  can 
forget  the  past  and  say  as  the  Saviour  did,  '^Neither  do  I 
condemn  thee:  go,  and  sin  no  more."  And  let  the  godless 
betrayer  be  spurned  as  he  deserves;  be  turned  down  as 
Colonel  Breckinridge  has  been  turned  down  by  the  women 
of  Kentucky  and  of  the  entire  nation.  Then  you  will  have 
'»  put  to  work  the  most  potent  of  forces  for  the  suppression 
of  the  social  evil. 

As  a  Christian  minister,  I  do  not  need  to  say  that  I  believe 
that  a  more  diligent  use  should  be  made  of  the  gospel  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  lost.     It  has  been  said,  I  know,  that 
"^  there  is  no  use  in  attempting  to  reform  a  fallen  woman. 

)        The  power  of  God  did  it  nineteen  hundred  years  ago;  it  can 

^^      *^;  do  it  to-day;  it  does  do  it.     Mr.  Crit teuton's  converts  stay. 

General  Booth  reports  only  a  small  percentage  of  failures. 
The  earnest  workers  in  the  rescue  homes  of  I^hiladelphia 
are  encouraged  by  the  results  they  see.     But  they  need  a 
-^  more  diligent  and  general  support  from  Christian  people. 

^  We  ought  for  the  sake  of  our  own  homes  to  feel  deeply 

about  it.  /  Mr.  Crittenton  estimates  that  there  are  two 
hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  prostitutes  in  our  country 
to-day.    Their  average  life  is  five  years.     Every  five  years, 

^    NT  then,  two  hundred  thousand  pure  girls  must  be  dishonored 

and  spoiled  to  supply  the  demand  of  lust! /^Ancient  and 
.heathen  Athens  used  to  go  into  mourning  because  every 
nine  vears,  seven  vouths  and  seven  maidens  had  to  be 
furnished  for  the  devouring  Minotaur  of  Crete.  How 
ought  we,  then,  as  a  nation  to  prostrate  ourselves  before 
God  in  seeking  deliverance  from  this  monstrous  evil 
that  every  year  devours  forty  thousand  of  our  pure  maidens 
and  pollutes  two  hundred  thousand  of  our  pure  youths! 
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III. 

Evils  op  thb  Present  System  (continued). 

In  the  fourth  place  the  Western  Union  defrauds  the 
public  by  watering  its  stock.  This  process,  so  much  admired 
by  corporations  of  every  class,  renders  it  impossible  to  re- 
duce rates  to  a  just  level,'the  level  of  a  fair  remuneration 
for  the  labor  involved  and  the  capital  actually  invested. 

The  people  must  pay  a  profit  on  a  large  amount  of  capital 
that  never  was  invested  and  on  another  large  amount  that 
was  invested  but  is  dead,  as  well  as  on  the  capital  really 
alive  in  the  plant  and  entitled  to  sustenance.  And  if  the 
people  wish  to  buy  the  telegraph  lifces  they  will  have  to 
pay  for  all  the  millions  of  water  just  the  same  as  if  they 
represented  a  real  investment.  A  corporation  may  spend 
a  million  building  its  plant,  issue  five  millions  of  stock, 
put  its  charges  high  enough  to  i)ay  dividends  on  it  all,  and 
if  the  government  exercises  its  power  of  eminent  domain 
the  courts  will  award  the  corporation  five  millions  compensa- 
tion, because  the  stock,  or  part  of  it,  has  been  sold  to  per- 
sons who  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  overissue 
of  stock  and  who  are  deemed  by  the  law  to  be  ^innocent 
purchasers,"  although  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  knew 
allthefactsof  the  case.  George  Gould  testified  recently  that 
corporations  have  to  water  their  stock,  or  capitalists  will 
not  invest.  This  is  not  true  of  all  capitalists,  but  the  state- 
ment shows  how  innocent  the  majority  of  those  who  put 
their  money  into  corporations  really  are. 

The  Western  Union  reports  its  stock  at  95  millions,  and 
bonds  15  millions — 110  millions  of  capitaMzation  It 
claims  190,000  miles  of  line,  800,000  miles  of  wire,  and  21,- 
300  offices.  The  figures,  however,  are  false.  Three-fourths 
of  the  oflices  are  railway  offices  maintained  by  the  railways. 
And  the  mileage  appears  to  have  been  obtained  by  adding 
together  the  mileage  of  all  the  lines  the  Western  Union  has 
ever  built,  bought  or  leased,  a  large  portion  of  which  has 
long  since  ceased  to  exist,  and  another  portion,  consisting 
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of  useless  parallels  constructed  on  purpose  to  be  bought 
by  the  Western  Union,  remains  on  its  hands  as  mere  lumber. 
The  total  land  plant  in  actual  operation  under  Western 
Union  control  is  probably  less  than  100,000  miles  of  poles 
and  400,000  miles  of  wire,  and  the  larger  part  of  this  is  not 
in  good  condition.  The  total  value  of  the  plant,  offices  and 
all,  appears  to  be  about  20  millions.  Subtracting  the  15 
millions  of  bonds  we  have  5  millions  of  proi)erty  which  the 
stockholders  own  after  paying  their  debts — 5  millions  as 
the  total  tangible  basis  of  95  millions  of  stock.^  The  evi- 
dence of  all  this  is  voluminous  and  convincing.  Let  us 
examine  it 

In  18(50  a  telegraph  line  was  huilt  from  Brownsville,  Neb.,  1,100 
mUes  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Charles  M.  Stebbins,  a  well  known  tele- 
fcraph  builder  constructed  475  miles  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  line,  for 
$67  a  mine.  The  western  end  was-  more  expensive,  being  built 
according  to  Mr.  Stebt)ins,  at  a  large  prollt  to  the  contractors.  The 
whole  line  cost  $147,000,  overcharge  and  all.  On  this  expenditure 
$1,000,000  of  stock  was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Pacific  Telegraph 
Company,  which  was  owned  entirely  by  men  prominent  in  the 
Western  Union.  This  Pacific  Company  was  then  absorbed  by  the 
Western  Union,  2  millions  of  Western  Union  stock  being  issued  to 
pay  for  the  1  million  of  Pacific  stock  which  was  itself  about  all 
water.  After  this  the  stock  of  the  Western  Union  was  trebled,  so 
that  an  original  expenditure  of  $147,000  (lialf  of  which  was  itself  a 
fraud)  came  to  represent  0  millions  of  Western  Union  stock.*  The 
Western  Union  is  not  satisfied  with  ordinary  homoeopathic  dilution 
of  capital;  they  believe  in  the  high  potencies.  The  most  amusing 
part  of  It  all,  to  the  Western  Union  folks,  is  the  fact  that  the  expen- 
diture of  147,000  was  nearly  three  times  repaid  by  a  bonus  of  $40,000 
a  year  from  the  UnlttHl  States  government  for  a  period  of  ten 
year8*-^$400,000  in  all,  or  more  than  5  times  the  actual  value  of  the 
whole  llne,--$400.000  plus  $0,000,000  of  stock,  or  $(;,400,000  that  ought 
not  to  have  cost,  and  was  not  worth,  over  $7r),0(X)— 84  parts  water  to 
1  of  solid. 

In  1884  the  Senate  Committee  on  Postoffices  and  Post- 
roads  reported  as  follows  on  Western  Union  water: 

"In  1803  its  capital  stock  was  only  $.3,000,000,  and  even  of  this 
amount  (small  as  it  seems  in  comparison  with  the  present  [1884] 
capita]  stock  of  $80,000,000)  it  is  quite  certain  that  at  least  five-sixths 
consisted  of  what  is  known  in  stock  manipulations  as  water.  The 
original  line  of  the  Western  Union  was  from  New  York  to  T^ouisville. 
via  Buffalo.  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati,  and  was  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  about  $150,000.  It  early  acquired,  by  purchase  at  very  low 
rates,  the  property  of  embarrassed  Western  telotrraph  companies 
owning  lines  from  Buffalo  to  Milwaukee,  and  from  Cleveland  to 

1  Mr.  Cbarles  M.  Stebbins  told  the  Washbnm  Com.  in  1970  that  Western  Union 
•took  hmd  hmd  eletwn  parts  of  water  added  to  i  t  (H.  Rep,  114,  p.  82) ,  and  it  now  seems  to 
hare  18  parts  of  water  to  1  of  solid. 

I  Sen.  Rep.  577,  pp.  4, 5.  Speech  of  Senator  Hill  in  the  U.  B.  Senate,  Jan.  14, 1881 
The  Voice,  HUiy  SO,  *95, 

•Ibid. 
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Cincinnati,  and  built  a  line  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia,  but  even 
then  its  actual  cash  investment  is  attirmed,  by  those  who  have  care- 
fully investigated  the  subjei't.  not  to  have  exceeded  $:tt)0.000."* 

''In  1863  the  stock  was  doubled  by  a  stock  dividend,  and  during 
18G3-4,  five  millions  were  added  to  represent  extensions  and  pur- 
chases of  new  lines  paid  for  in  stock.  The  ca4)ital  being  thus  swol- 
len to  $11,000,000,  was  in  18((4  again  doubled  by  a  stock  dividend, 
and  thereby  made  $22,000,000.  The  year  1806  was  memorable  for 
new  consolidations,  the  stock  having  been  Increased  to  $41,000,000 
by  the  Issue  of  $19,000,000  of  new  stock.  Since  18<U>  the  stock  capital 
has  been  carrleil  up  to  $80,000,000  partly  by  the  Issue  of  stock  for 
the  purchase  of  new  lines,  but  mainly  by  the  three  following  stock 
dividends:  In  1879,  $5,060,000;  1881,  $15,526,590;  and  $4,320,000.  total 
$25,807,190.  It  Is  not  nwessary  to  comment  upon  stock  dividends, 
the  nature  and  effect  of  which  are  well  understood.  In  respect  to 
the  Issues  of  stock  for  purchases  of  other  lines,  the  prices  paid  have 
no  relation  either  to  the  cost  or  to  the  earning  capacity  of  the 
property.  The  purchases  were  Influenced.  In  some  cases,  by  the 
desire  to  get  rid  of  competition,  and  In  others  by  the  fact  that  the 
persons  controlling  the  management  of  the  Western  Union  had  large 
Interests  In  the  property  purchased.  The  higher  the  prices  paid,  the 
greater  were  the  gains  of  Individuals  In  control  of  the  Western 
Union."* 

"In  1881  the  Western  Union  paid  $15,000,000  of  Its  stock  to  buy  the 
American  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  $4,080,000  of  its  stock  for 
all  the  stock  It  did  not  already  own  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tele- 
graph Company.  These  purchases  Increased  the  Western  Union 
property  by  only  3,975  miles  of  pole,  46,171  miles  of  wire,  and  329 
offices,  the  cost  of  which  property  must  have  been  about  $3,232,000. 
These  purchases  did  not  cause  any  accession  to  the  business  of  the 
Western  Union.  .  .  .  It  Is  evident  that  the  prices  paid  for  compet- 
big  lines  were  vastlv  In  excess  of  either  the  cost  or  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  property  acquired."* 

"The  swollen  capitalization  of  the  Western  Union  has  created  a^ 
one  and  the  same  time  a  cover,  an  Inducement,  and  In  some  cases 
a  necessity  for  excessive  charges  for  telegrams."' 

Here  is  the  verdict  of  the  National  Board   of  Trade 

(Report  of  Exec.  Com.,  Nov.  15, 1882): 

"In  ia58  the  Western  Union  had  a  capital  of  $385,700.  Eight 
years  later  the  stock  had  expanded  to  $22,000,000.  of  which  $3,322,- 
000  was  Issued  In  purchase  of  competing  lines,  while  nearly  18  mil- 
lions were  issued  as  stock  dividends.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to 
spread  out  an  Increased  paper  capital 'which  should  hereafter  afford 
a  plausible  pretext  for  Imposing  on  the  public  an  oppressive  tariff  of 
charges.  The  next  step  was  the  purchase  of  the  Hfi^efl  States  Tele- 
graph Company,  for  which  pun)ose  $7,^<»:3(X)  of  stock  was  Issued, 
an  amount  alleged  to  l)e  5  times  the  t>ue  value  of  the  property. 
Next  came  the  absorption  of  the  American  Telegraph  Company. 
The  stock  of  that  Company  was  almost  as  much  inflated  as  that  of 
the  Western  Union,  and  amounted,  water  and  all,  to  $3,833,100;  yet 
$11,833,100  of  Western  Union  stock  was  Issued  to  get  possession  of 
that  line." 
t   "Thus  another  Illustration  Is  furnished  that  in  such  enterprises 


*  Sen.  Hep.  677,  p.  4^  ef  seq. 

•  Ben.  Rep.  677,  p.  7. 
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competition  always  ends  in  combination,  and  the  public  are  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  pay  for  the  construction  of  duplicate  lines  which 
are  not  needed  and  are  only  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
a  divide  of  the  enormous  sums  charged  the  public  for  a  public  ser- 
vice which  is  a  natural  adjunct  of  the  postal  service." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  enthusiastic  reformers,  but 
of  hard-headed  business  men,  thoroughly  familiar  with  cor- 
poration methods  from  inside  knowledge, — it  would  puzzle 
even  our  best  reformers,  however,  to  outtalk  these  business 
men  on  this  subject  of  the  telegraph.    The  report  proceeds: 

-  "Later  the  'American  Union.*  whose  actual  value  was  about  3 
millions  (franchise  and  all),  was  absorbed,  together  with  the  Atlan- 
tic &  Pacific  Co.  (also  worth  about  3  millions  franchise  and  all), 
and  in  the  consolidation  the  American  Union  was  put  at  $15,000,000, 
and  the  Atlantic  Pacific  at  $8,400,000,  while  in  order  to  absorb  in 
dividends  the  enormous  earnings  which  they  were  levying  on  the 
public,  a  further  increase  of  $15,000,000  was  made  under  the  pre- 
tense of  issuing  stock  to  represent  surplus  earnings  previously 
Invested  In  the  plant. 

"Of  course  such  evidence  of  what  the  public  would  stand  In  the 
way  of  telegraph  charges  was  Immediately  followed  by  a  new  strike, 
In  the  form  of  a  'competing  company,*  *The  Mutual  Union.*  This 
company  was  started  on  a  basis  of  $600,000  capital,  which  almost 
immediately  Increased  to  10  millions  without  consideration,  and  as 
appears  from  proceedings  In  court  by  a  stockholder,  the  directors 
made  a  contract  with  a  Credit  Moblller  construction  firm  In  which 
they  were  Interested,  by  which  4  millions  In  bonds  and  about  10 
milHons  In  stock  were  guaranteed  for  constructing  lines  and  plant 
valued  at  3  millions,  and  naturally  things  being  developed  thus  far 
negotiations  were  opened  with  the  controlling  spirits  In  the  Western 
Union  for  another  consolidation  and  stock  watering." 

Subsequently  the  consolidation  was  arranged  and  there  was  a 
further  Increase  of  stoi'k  amounting  to  15  millions  on  account  of  a 
plant  the  original  cost  of  which  did  not  exceed  31^  millions  according 
tc  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  ofticers  of  the  Mutual  Union.* 

The  following  statement  of  Western  Union  transactions 

will  give  a  good  idea  of  their  methods: 

^  Table  I. 

Original   Investment $     150,000 

Original  capital  (ia52) 240,000 

Capital  stock  (1858) 385,700 

Brownsville  line  worth  $75,000,  bought  by  Issuing  stock. .     2,000,000 

18(0  W.  U.  phint  worth  $500,000,  stock 3,000,000 

Stock  dividends  (18(^3) 3,000.000 

Total  stock  (18r»3) 6,000,000 

Stock  to  buy  other  lines 3,322,000 

Stock  dividends 1,678,000 

Total    (1864) 11.000,000 

•  Blair  Committee,  Vol.  1,  p.  120.    See  also  as  to  all  but  the  last  step,  Bingham  Com. 
Thorber*s  test,  p.  26. 

T  Bee  Sen.  Rep.  677,  N.  B.  T.  and  Blair  Reps,  above  cited— also  I.  T.  U.  Hearings, 
1894,  tbe  Bingham  Rep.,  1890,  and  the  reports  of  the  Western  Union. 
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Stock  dividends 11,000,000 

Total  (Jan.  18GG) 22,000,000 

Stock  to  buy  U.  S.  Telegraph  Co.  worth  $1.443,000 7,216^300 

Stock  for  Amer.  Telegraph  Go.  worth  perhaps  $1,500,000. .  11,833,100 

Total   (1866) 41,049,400 

Stock  dividends 5,060,000 

Stock  for  American  Union  and  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Co.'s 
(worth  together  about  $3,232,000  aside  from  the  fran- 
chises) over  23  millions,  but  as  W.  U.  already  owned 

over  4  millions  of  A.  &  P.  the  new  issue  was  only 10,080,000 

Stock  dividends 15,000,000 

Total    (1884) 80,000,000 

Stock  for  Mutual  Union  worth  about  $3,000,000 15,000,000 

Total  stock  (1895) $95,000,000 

Here  we  have  a  clear  record'  of  60  millions  of  stock  repre- 
senting less  than  10  millions  of  actual  cost,  and  35  millions 
of  other  stock  representing  a  value  not  ascertainable  in 
detail.  This  35  millions  chiefly  consist  of  stock  dividends, 
and  most  of  it  is  probably  water.  The  National  Board  of 
Trade  evidently  so  regards  it,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that 
a  corporation  which  issues  60  millions  of  stock  for  10 
millions  of  investment  in  the  purchase  department,  would 
not  come  any  nearer  to  solid  issues  in  the  dividend  depart- 
ment 

If  the  same  principle — I  beg  the  word's  pardon  for  using 
it  in  this  connection — if  the  same  rule  has  governed  both 
departments,  the  present  capital  stock  of  95  millions  would 
represent  a  total  expenditure  of  about  16  million  dollars, 
which  added  to  the  15  millions  of  bonds,®  would  make  a 
grand  total  of  31  millions  as  the  actual  cost  of  the  Western 
Union  system.  Many  of  the  lines,  however,  were  utterly 
useless  duplications  built  solely  to  be  bought  off  by  the 
Western  Union,^  and  nearly  all  the  lines  are  much  depre- 

*  The  bonds  have  been  issued  at  various  times  to  cover  expenses  that  could  not 
be  met  with  stock.  It  has  sometimes  required  something;  more  than  Western  Union 
stock  to  buy  competing;  Unes  and  whenever  hard  cash  has  been  needed  in  larp;er 
quantity  than  that  supplied  by  the  regular  income,  an  issue  of  bonds  has  been  re- 
sorted to. 

0  For  example,  the  American  Union  and  the  Mutual  Union.  Jay  Gould  used  the 
former  company  to  flfrht  his  way  to  the  mastery  of  the  Western  Union.  Having  con- 
trol of  the  American  ITnion  he  opened  a  vigorous  war  on  the  Western  Union,  reduc- 
ing rates  30  to  60  per  cent  and  damaging  the  old  monopolists  so  much  that  they  were 
finally  compelled  to  take  the  new  pirate  for  their  master,  buying  his  proiierty  at  sev- 
eral times  its  value,  and  guaranteeing  6  per  cent  on  Gould's  Atlantic  Cable  stock, 
transactions  which  are  said  to  have  netted  Gould  15  to  18  million  dollars.  (Blair  Rep., 
vol.  2,  p.  1272,  testimony  of  P.  H.  Craig,  a  high  authority  in  telegraph  circles,  and 
thoroughly  familiar  with  Western  Union  history). 
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dated  in  value  as  we  shall  show  pretty  soon.  Let  us  first 
determine  what  value  the  system  would  have  if  in  good 
condition. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  evidence  from  the  Western  Union 
and  from  outside  of  it/*'  In  his  "IListory  of  tlie  Electric  Telegraph" 
(1866)  Mr.  George  B.  l*rescott.  an  orticer  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany places  the  average  cost  of  the  Western  Union's  lines  at  $61.80  a 
mile.  As  the  Company  liad  2  miles  of  wire  to  each  mile  of  poles  In 
1866,  the  division  of  cost  was  probably  about  $84  for  tlie  first  wire 
and  $40  a  mile  for  the  second.  In  his  report  for  1860,  President 
Orton  says  that  $1,238,870  had  been  spent  in  three  years  for  the 
construction  of  7,1X8  miles  of  poles  and  18,127  miles  of  wire— about 
$100  a  mile  of  single-wire  line,  and  $40  a  mile  of  additional  wire— 
or  less  than  $70  per  mile  of  wire  on  an  average  of  the  w^hole.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  MM,  President  Eckert  reported  the  construction 
of  1,300  miles  of  new  poles  and  22,(X)0  miles  of  new  wire,  one  half  of 
It  copper,  at  a  total  cost  of  $557,021.  or  $21  a  mile  of  wire.  In  the 
report  of  October,  1895,  President  Eckert  says  that  $574,639  was 
spent  during  the  year  in  constructing  817  miles  of  new  pole  line,  and 
15,748  miles  of  new  wire,  two-thirds  of  it  copper— about  $75  per  mile 
of  single  line  and  $35  per  mile  of  additional  wire.  Colin  Fox,  a 
Western  Union  builder,  testitied  that  he  had  built  lines  for  the  com- 
pany from  18<»  to  1876,  constructing  500  to  800  miles  of  poles  in 
Michigan,  (some  of  it  2-  or  3- wire,  but  generally  1-  wire  line)  at  a  cost 
of  $75  a  mile,  and  $30  a  mile  of  additional  wire."  Colonel  John  C. 
Van  Duzer,  superintendent  of  construction  for  the  Ignited  States 
military  lines  has  built  4,<X)0  miles  of  single-wire  telegraph  line  in 
Texas,  Indian  Territory.  New  Mexico.  Montana,  and  Dakota,  since 
the  war,  at  a  cost  of  $50  a  mile  for  the  materials;  the  troops  did  the 
work,  wliich  would  have  cost,  according  to  Van  Duzer,  $25  a  mile. 
An  additional  wire,  he  says,  would  cost  $30  a  mile."  Mr.  Charles  M. 
Stcbbins,  an  experienced  telegraph  builder,  told  the  Washburn  Com- 
mittee that  he  had  built  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  one-wire  line  for 
$50  to  $75  a  mile."    In  18S4  President  Oreen  testitied  that  the  average 

M  The  cost  of  construction  has  been  greater  in  Euroi>e  than  in  this  country.  In 
France  and  Belgium  the  f^ovemnient  built  telegraph  lines  at  a  cost  of  ^65  })er  mile  of 
wire,  averaf;ing  about  3  wires  on  each  lino  of  poles.  In  Prussia  the  cost  of  3-wire 
lines  was  $70  per  mile  of  wire.  In  Bavaria  the  cost  was  $71  i>er  mile  of  wire.  Even 
in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  across  the  wastes  of  Russia  the  cost  is  said  to  be 
but  $100  a  mile  on  a  2-wiro  line.  For  £uro]>ean  statistics  of  construction  see  U.  Rep. 
114,  p.  88,  and  Sen.  Rep.  18. 

"  Sen.  Rep.  677,  p.  6. 

M  Sen.  Rep.  677,  p.  6. 

u  H.  Rep.  114,  p.  81.    The  details  are  as  follows: 

Cost  Pkr 
Lrnoth.  Location.  •  Milk  ok 

One-Wike  Link. 

400  miles,  from  St.  Louis  to  St.  Joseph $60 

375      •♦         "     Jefferson  City  to  Fort  Smith 48 

475      "         "     Brownsville,  Neb.,  to  Fort  Sedpwick,  Col 67 

CHad  to  haul  irales  in  wagons  60  to  110  miles,  and  wire,  insulators,  etc., had  to 

be  so  hauled  400  miles). 
475  miles,  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  to  Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex 76 

**  This  line  was  built  when  lal>or  and  materials  were  at  their  highest.    The 

wire,  insulators,  etc.,  had  to  be  hauled  600  miles  in  wagons,  and  the  poles  had 

to  be  hauled  long  distances." 
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cost  of  the  Western  Union  lines  per  mile  of  wire  was  about  $45/* 
a  bit  of  frankness  for  which  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him.  In 
1868,  Greneral  Stager,  the  general  superintendent  of  the  Western 
Union  Company,  made  a  return  under  oath  of  the  value  of  their 
property  in  Ohio  to  the  commissioner  of  telegraphs  for  that  state,  in 
which  he  placed  the  worth  of  their  lines  at  $35  per  mile  of  wire." 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895.  2,684  miles  of  poles  and  20,370 
miles  of  wire  that  constituted  the  American  Rapid  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, has  been  bought  by  the  Western  Union  for  $550,000  in  its  stock 
at  par,  or  $27  a  mile  of  wire:^*  The  actual  market  value  of  the  stock 
payment  was  $22  a  mile,  and  the  Rapid  lines  were  among  the  very 
newest  and  best  the  Western  Union  has  ever  bought.  Let  us  apply 
these  data  to  the  190,000  miles  of  line  and  800,000  miles  of  wire  now 
claimed  by  the  Western  Union. 

Table  IL 


Avera^ 

cost 

per 

mile  of 

wire. 


Cost  per 

mile  of. 

single 

line. 


Cost  fter 

mile  of 

addit'nal 

wire. 


Cost  at  tame 
rate  of  tbe  sys- 
tem claimed  DT 
the  W.  U. 


Geo.  B.  Prescott,  W.  U.      ... 
Pres.  Orton's  Report,  W.  U.    .     . 

Pres.  Green,  W.  U 

Pres.  Eckert's  Rciwrt,  W.  U. 

Colin  Fox,  W.  U 

Colonel  Van  Diizer,  U.  8.    .     .     . 
Chas.  M.  Stebbins,  N.  Y.     .     .     . 

General  Stager,  W.  U 

The  Rapid  Telegr.  Purchase,  W.U. 
Pres.  Eckert's  W  Report,  W.  U. 


$62 

$84 

$40 

70 

100 

40 

45 

75 

35 

75 

30 

75 

30 

60 

30 

35 

22 

21 

$40,250,000 
43,400,000 
36,000,000 
35,600,000 
32,500,000 
32,500,000 
29,700,000 
28,000,000 
17,000,000 
16,800,000 


While  I  was  studying  this  matter  of  cost,  Judge  Walter 
Clark  of  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Bench,  suggested  to 
me  the  advisability  of  getting  the  valuation  of  Western 
Union  property  from  the  commissioners,  treasurers,  comp- 

75  miles,  from  St.  Joseph  to  Brownsville 60 

85      •*         **      "        "       to  Kansas  City 6S 

80      ••         "     Booneville,  Mo.,  to  Brunswick 60 

The  first  line  and  the  last  two  crossed  the  Missouri  River. 
125  miles  of  second  wire  was  put  up  from  St.  Louis  to  Jefferson  City  at  a  cost  of  $25  a 
mile.    There  4s  some  extra  expense  in  running;  through  the  streets  of  eastern 
cities,  but  the  long   hauls  in  the  West  probably  offset  this  fully  and  make  the 
average  about  the  same  for  the  country  as  a  whole.    *'  Before  the  war  a  good  sin- 
gle-wire line  could  be  built  for  $50  to  $60  per  mile,  and  additional  wires  oost  from 
920  to  930  a  mile.  .  .  .  i  have  to-day  received  a  circular  quoting  the  best  galvan- 
ized telegraph  wire  at  9  cents.    That  is  only  a  trifle  higher  than  it  was  before  the 
war,  and  it  will  very  likely  go  to  a  lower  figure  in  a  short  time,  so  that  telegraph 
lines  can  be  constructed  as  cheaply  as  before  the  war.** 
This  was  written  in  1870.    To-day  the  telegraph  wire  in  ordinary  use  costs  only 
about  99  A  mile ;  the  poles  cost  the  Western  Union  91  apiece  (10th  Census);  25  to  mile, 
926;  insulators,  etc.,  92;  labor  925  =  961  a  mile  of  single-wire  line. 

M  Sen.  Rep.  677,  part 2,  p.  227. 

u  H.  Bep.  114,  p.  38. 

>•  U.  8.  Statistical  Abstract  for  18M,  p.  863,  and  Western  Union  Reports,  '94,  '86. 
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trollers,  etc.,  in  the  various  states  and  territories.  I  drew 
np  a  circular  letter,  and  Mr.  Flower  had  a  copy  of  it  sent 
.to  the  proper  officer  in  each  state  and  territory.  Fifteen 
Bent  the  desired  information;  some  others  replied  to  the 
effect  that  the  facts  requested  could  not  be  obtained.  The 
successful  reports  are  very  interesting,  and  if  it  had  been 
possible  to  get  complete  returns  we  should  have  discovered, 
not  only  the  value  of  Western  Union  lines  per  mile,  but  also 
the  real  twvtbcr  of  effcclwe  miles  the  company  owns.  Here 
are  the  results  of  the  quest: 


VALtTATmN. 

Per 

lillB 

Pet 

Mint 

In 

Cllld 

Per 

■Mile 

1 

METllOn  OF  VALUATIOM 

»ffi; 

X 

dfe 

w"ra 

ana 

i\L 

rS? 

wire 

tire 

Ini- 

Sm. 

«r 

Michigan    .    . 

s 

»31 

«W 

»2I 

•'  True  cash  value." 

Montana     .     . 

M 

42 

10 

Ifl 

"  Full  caaL  value." 

Maine     .     .     . 

«i 

3G 

"  Value." 

MisBourl     .    . 

**3 

"Their  vahie." 

North  Carolina, 

-ii 

301 

8i 

1& 

"  Real  value,"  "True  value." 

New  Ilampaliire, 

s 

3Q 

"  Full  and  true  value." 

Nevada  .    .    . 

C2 

"Tnieciwh  value." 

KanBiu  .    .    . 

60 

"True  value  in  money." 

Indiana .    .    . 

5 

11 

"  True  cash  value  "  (ranchlw 
and  ttll. 

Iowa .... 

A 

2U 

Idaho     .    .    . 

S 

GO 

13i 

S5 

"CaMli  value." 

Sontli  Dakota. 

3 

50 

n 

"  True  and  full  value." 

40 

"  Cash  value." 

Termont     '.     '. 

2i 

WyomlnR    .     . 

-'L 

r,o 

1S_    -fO 

"Full  vihip," 

•Tbe  T&lu>Iloii  In  Indian*  Inclnde*  the  frnnchlte  as  well  ■■  tha  i>b;ilcal  plant. 
Sea  Rav.  SUta.  Ind.  {{  HH  and  HW,  Id  Hum.  tha  Maonment  Is  IiMed  On  atock 
valoea  and  no  attamiit  iimaJa  to  sMlmiiia  thewoithof  the  lines.  The  •ame  bd  doubt 
Utme  Inmanf  ortba  othar  itatea  ttiat  failed  lo  tend  the  dat>  requeatad. 

From  these  returns  it  would  seem  entirely  fair  to  take 
$40  as  the  average  value  per  mile  of  poles  with  the  first  wire, 
and  |15  per  mile  of  wire  excess.  This  would  make  the 
lines  claimed  by  the  Western  Union  worth  about  10} 
millions. 
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The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  claim  of  190,000  miles 
of  line  and  610,000  miles  of  wire  excess  is  not  based  on  fact 
The  Western  Union  does  not  possess  the  system  it  claims. 
At  the  time  of  the  Blair  investigation  the  Western  Unioi\ 
claimed  131,000  miles  of  line,  375,000  miles  of  wire,  and 
39,000,000  messages.  D.  H.  Craig  went  carefully  into  the 
subject  and  proved  to  the  committee  that  no  such  plant 
could  be  needed  for  the  business  reported — 75,000  miles 
of  good  wire  being  ample  to  do  the  whole  work  over  the 
territory  occupied  by  the  Western  Union.  He  said  the 
claim  that  375,000  miles  of  wire  and  131,000  miles  of  poles 
were  necessary  to  transact  the  company's  business  was  "a 
pure  fiction,"  and  that 

"The  only  possible  way  in  which  the  Western  Union  can  figure  Its 
plant  at  131,000  miles  of  poles  and  375,000  miles  of  wire,  is  to  assume 
that  the  company  now  uses  all  the  old  rattletrap  lines  it  has 
bought  or  leased  in  its  eagerness  to  wield  a  monopoly  of  telegraph- 
ing." It  is  true,  beyond  dispute,  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
many  thousands  of  miles  of  posts  and  wires,  leased  or  brought  from 
opposing  companies,  were  utterly  or  nearly  worthless  for  practical 
work  when  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany, and  were  bought  wholly  and  solely  to  be  rid  of  a  rival  com-  . 
pany.  Whatever  number  of  miles  of  line  the  Western  Union  has 
in  its  plant,  it  is  very  certain  that  not  more  than  75,000  or  80,000 
miles  of  wire  and  25,000  to  30,000  miles  of  poles  can  possibly  be 
required  to  cover  all  the  territory  the  company  occupies.  Among  the 
extensive  telegraph  plants  absorbed  by  the  Western  Union  during 
the  past  ten  years  were  the  Pacific  &  Atlantic,  the  Southern  .Pa- 
cific, the  Atlantic  &  Pacific,  the  Franklin,  the  Continental,  the 
American  Union,  the  Mutual  Union,  etc.  Their  many  thousand 
miles  of  posts  and  wires  were  built  parallel  to  the  Western  Union 
lines,  but  upon  dirt  roads,  and  therefore  could  have  been  of  very  little 
use  to  that  company  even  if  they  had  been  well  built.  It  is  well 
known,  however,  that  every  one  of  the  lines  except  the  Mutual 
Union  (and  doubtless  that  also),  was  built  expressly  to  be  sold  to  the 
Western  Union  and  built  in  the  cheapest  way  possible.  Being  in- 
tended for  annoyance  to  that  company,  they  ran  as  close  as  possible 
to  its  wires,  and  therefore  were  of  little  practical  use  to  the  purchas- 
ing company.  These  seven  companies  drew  from  the  Western  Union 
not  less  than  40  millions  of  its  stock,  though  it  could  construct  a  range 
of  lines  at  a  cost  of  5  millions  that  would  be  far  more  useful  and 
valuable  than  all  of  those  speculative  Hoes.**** 

These  are  the  words  of  a  very  high  authority,  an  organizer  of 
telegraph  companies  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  the 

"  Mr.  Graig*8  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  letter  of  G.  S.  Thompson,  a  prominent 
telegraph  builder  of  New  York,  to  the  Washburn  Committee,  in  which  he  says:  **  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  estimate  (in  its  report)  of  the  quantity  of  lines  owned 
by  the  Western  Union  has  been  predicated  upon  a  computation  made  by  simply  add- 
ing together  all  lines  that  have  ever  come  into  its  possession.  Many  of  these  wires 
have  now  ceased  to  exist,  and  others  that  are  still  standing  are  not  in  operation** 
(H.  Rep.  114,  p." 85). 

"  Blair  Com.,  vol.  ii,  p.  1277. 
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business.  His  testimony  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Tliompson,  who  told 
the  Washburn  Committee  that  the  Western  Union  did  not  really 
operate  more  than  80  to  90  thousand  miles  of  wire. 

The  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubl)ard.  a  man  who  knows  the  telegraph 
business  from  beginning  to  end,  told  the  Bingham  Committee  (p.  13) 
that  the  Western  Union  **ha8  a  large  number  of  wires  that  are  not 
required.  .  .  .  They  have  probably  twice  as  large  a  mileage  of  wires 
to  maintain  as  is  necessary,  in  consei]uence  of  the  duplication  of 
wires,  bought  of  competing  companies.** 

In  1887  the  B.  &  O.  system  handled  about  7%  million  messages  with 
52,000  miles  of  wire,  while  for  47%  million  messages  the  Western 
Union  claimed  to  reiiuire  524,000  miles."  In  1889  Great  Britain  sent 
more  messages  with  17.'),0(X)  miles  of  wire  than  the  Western  Union 
with  its  supposed  r>47,0(X)  miles.  In  189.5  Great  Britain  handled  71 
million  messages  with  3r»,(M)0  miles  of  line  and  21.5.000  miles  of  wire, 
while  the  Western  Union  wishes  us  to  think  that  it  needed  190,000 
miles  of  line  and  800.0<K)  miles  of  wire  to  handle  iSS  million  messages. 
These  contrasts  are  interesting  in  connection  with  the  testimony  of 
the  experts  given  above,  but  are  not  conclusive  in  themselves, 
because  we  cannot  estimate  exactly  the  difference  in  the  length  of 
circuits,^  nor  allow  precisely  for  the  wires  leased  to  newspapers, 
merchants,  brokers,  etc.  The  Western  ITnion  claims  to  lease  50,000 
miles  in  this  wa3\  In  England  also  many  wires  arc  leased  out,  but 
the  mileage  is  not  reported. 

There  is  further  evidence  that  the  Western  Union  claims 
are  too  large,  when  we  turn  from  the  question  of  the 
number  of  miles  in  actual  existence  to  the  question  of  the 
condition  ofc  those  existing  miles  of  line  and  wire.  Not  only 
has  the  Western  Union  added  together  the  mileage  of  the 
useless  parallels  it  has  absorbed,  to  make  its  plant  appear 
2  or  3  times  as  big  as  its  effective  working  system  really  is, 
but  it  has  allowed  even  its  working  lines  to  get  consider- 
ably out  of  repair. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Varley,  a  distinguished  English  electrician  employed  by 
the  Western  Union  some  years  ago  to  inspect  their  lines  and  report 
on  their  condition,  said:  **The  insulating  power  of  your  lines  is,  on  an 
average,  but  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  minimum  allowed  in  England  in 
the  ver3'  worst  weather."  "The  insulators  even  when  new,  are 
poor."  "Your  insulation  Is  horrible  in  hot  weather,  and  is  getting 
worse.  Take  In  hand  those  lines  which  earn  most*of  your  money, 
the  Boston  and  Washington  lines  for  example;  reinsulate  ^  or  %  of 
them,  and  I  expect  you  will  find  them  sufficient  for  your  traffic."* 

"This  opinion  of  Mr.  Varley  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Western 
Union  lines  is  concurred  In  by  the  electricians  of  this  country,  and 
confirmed  by  the  best  of  authorities,  the  operators  who  work  them. 
If  this  be  the  condition  of  tlie  best  wires,  what  must  be  the  condition 
of  the  poorest  ?"»* 

Mr.  Thompson  said  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  wires  actually  In 
operation,  would  reciuire  immediate  renewal  if  the  government 
should  take  possession  of  them." 

>*  Bin^hAiD  Com.,  p.  76,  D.  H.  Bates'  testimony. 

»H.  Rep.  114,  p.  42. 

nibid. 

»  R)id.,  p.  80. 
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On  the  whole  it  appears  pretty  clear  that  80,000  miles  of 
line  and  300,000  miles  of  wire  woald  be  more  than  enough 
to  replace  the  plant  actually  operated  by  the  Western 
Union,  including  all  the  lines  it  leases  from  other  companies, 
except  the  ocean  cables.  For  the  whole  land  plant  then, 
including  the  lines  leased  to  and  by  the  Western  Union, 
100,000  miles  of  poles  and  400,000  miles  of  wire  is  certainly 
a  liberal  estimate.  At  the  rates  returned  by  the  states  of 
Table  III,  the  real  plant  would  then  be  worth  |10,000,000. 
And  at  the  median  rates  of  Table  11  (75  and  35),  the  Western 
Union's  own  data,  the  real  plant  would  be  worth  f 21,500,- 
000  if  it  were  new.  The  first  is  probably  too  small,  as 
the  full  value  of  property  is  rarely  returned  to  the  state 
officials  no  matter  how  strongly  worded  the  law  may  be,  and 
the  second  is  too  large  because  the  operative  plant  is  not 
new  nor  in  first-class  condition.  It  is  certainly  safe  to 
take  off  at  least  one-third  for  depreciation,  which  leav,es  the 
actual  value  of  the  lines  not  above  14^  millions.^* 


»  Senator  Charles  A.  Sumner  of  California,  a  practical  telegrapher  and  an 
student  of  this  whole  subject,  said  in  1888,  that  "  the  lines  of  the  Western  Union  and 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  together  are  not  worth  $15,000,000.  And  for  926,000,00a  sufficient 
first-class  construction  can  be  had  for  a  postal  telegraph  reaching  every  postoffice  in 
the  United  States*'  (Bingham  Hearings,  Thurber,  p.  20).  O.  S.  Thompson,  after 
telling  the  Washburn  Committee  that  many  of  the  lines  bought  by  the  Western  Union 
had  ceased  to  exist  though  their  mileage  was  preserved  in  the  company's  reportf, 
went  on  to  say :  **  It  is  alsQ  believed  that  this  company,  could  they  dispose  of  their 
present  lines  and  build  new  ones,  would  devise  a  system  that  would  much  more  pei^ 
fectly  meet  all  requirements,  using  therein  perhaps  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
material  now  in  their  existing  lines.  It  is  therefore  our  purpose  to  urge  upon  your 
consideration  the  propriety  of  basing  all  estimates  upon  the  presumption  of  entirely 
new  lines,  built  in  accordance  with  the  latest  scientific  improvements,  located 
according  to  a  carefully  digested  system,  believing  that  such  new  lines  thus  con- 
structed, covering  an  area  much  more  extensive  than  that  now  embraced  in  all 
existing  lines  of  the  Western  Union,  can  be  constructed  for  a  sum  of  less  t.h^t^ 
$10,000,000  "  (H.  Rep.  114,  p.  86). 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Buell,  one  of  the  most  experienced  telegraph  line  managers  in  thA 
country,  wrote  in  1885,  '*  The  entire  property  of  the  Western  Union  could  be  shown  to 
be  worth,  not  much,  if  any,  over  $10,000,000  "  (Sumner's  speech  in  the  House,  Feb^SS, 
1885,  p.  6). 

Taking  the  reported  mileage  without  questioning  its  accuracy,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  Western  Union  system  could  be  replaced  for  25  to  30  millions.  *'  The  entin 
Western  Union  plant  can  be  duplicated  for  25,000,000"  (I.  T.  U.  1894,  p.  39).  In  the 
same  hearing  (p.  21),  Gardiner  O.  Hubbard  expressed  the  opinion  that  **A  system 
substantially  competing  with  the  Western  Unionwould  cost  20  to  25  millions."  John 
Wanamaker,  taking  the  more  conservative  of  the  testimony  before  him,  placed  tile 
cost  of  duplication  with  a  new  plant  at  $35,000,000  (Wan.  Argument,  p.  6). 

Mr.  Seymour,  representing  a  syndicate  of  New  York  capitalists,  told  the  Bingham 
Committee  that  they  estimated  the  cost  of  duplicating  the  Western  Union  plant  at 
20  to  25  millions,  using  No.  10  copper  wire,  which  is  better  and  more  costly  than  the 
iron  wire  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  system  now  (Bingham  Sep,  1990, 8ey« 
mour'8  teat.  p.  8). 
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As  for  the  other  elements  of  the  plant  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  President  Green  that  the  right  of  way  cost  the  com- 
pany nothing.-*  It  forms  no  part  of  the  investment;  so  far 
as  it  is  an  item  at  all,  it  enters  into  the  running  expenses,  in 
the  way  of  a  rent  paid  by  service.  The  patent  values  held 
by  the  company  in  recent  years  are  said  to  amount  to  only 
about  IG  thousand  dollar^f.  The  company  reports  21,Ji60  of- 
fices. But  more  than  three-fourths  of  its  offices  are  really 
railroad  offices,  furnished  and  officered  by  the  railroads.^*' 
The  Washburn  Committee  (H.  Rep.  114,  p.  40)  estimated  the 
average  cost   of  instruments,   furniture,  etc.,  at  |80  per 


John  CAmpbell,  a  leader  among  telegraphers,  told  the  Blair  Committee  (1883)  that 
It  was  **  the  general  impression  of  telegraph  operators  that  30  millions  is  a  very  high 
estimate  for  the  Western  Union  system"  (vol  1,  p.  121) ;  and  the  detailed  estimates  on 
which  Mr.  Campbell  based  his  conclusion  are  higher  than  the  cost  shown  by  the 
actual  records  of  construction  cited  in  the  text.  Another  witness  before  the  same 
committee,  Daniel  S.  Robeson  of  New  York,  telegraph  engineer  and  contractor,  said 
he  should  charge  ^1,000  a  mile  for  an  8-wire  line,  which  is  certainly  high  enough  to 
yield  a  comfortable  profit  even  for  a  New  Yorker ;  and  yet  this  same  Daniel  Robeson 
said  that  for  930,000,000  he  would  be  willing  to  undertake  to  reproduce,  not  merely 
the  Western  Union  system,  but  the  entire  telegraphic  facilities  of  the  country,  the 
whole  telegraph  system,  Western  Union  and  all,  as  set  forth  in  the  reports  of  the 
companies  (Blair  Com.  vol.  1,  p.  30G).  And  this  30  millions  would  include  the  con- 
tractor's profit,  which  was  not  meant  to  be  small  as  we  can  see  by  the  gentleman's 
figures  for  an  8-wire  line  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  One  noteworthy  circum- 
stance about  the  testimony  of  the  high-priced  contractors  is  that  they  refuse  to  tell 
what  the  actual  cost  of  construction  would  be,  being  unwilling  to  do  more  than  state 
what  they  would  charge,  which  leaves  the  listener  in  the  dark  as  to  their  profit  unless 
he  has  light  from  other  sources. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  things  in  the  history  of  Western  Union  affairs  is  the  fact 
that  the  presidents  have  no  idea  what  the  plant  did  coat,  so  that  when  asked  about  it 
they  have  to  compute  the  value,  a  process  which  produce<l  reMults  varjing  from  20 
to  130  millions  during  the  same  investigation  and  from  the  same  president  (H.  Rep. 
114,  p.  37).  President  Green  a  little  later  stated  in  a  public  address  that  the  Western 
Union  could  not  be  duplicated  for  $150,000,000.  What  su{)erb  self-restraint  must  have 
been  required  to  keep  the  stock  down  to  $95,000,000 ! 

When  Mr.  Sumner  introduced  his  bill  for  a  iK>stal  telegraph  in  1886,  stating  that  all 
the  postofHces  in  the  country  could  be  connected  for  25  millions,  the  rejiort  was  in- 
dustriously circulated  that  the  Western  Union  system  alone  was  worth  120  millions. 
When  the  inquiry  t>egan  before  the  Senate  Committee  the  claim  dro))])cd  to  100  mil- 
lions. When  the  statements  came  to  be  made  in  form  for  record  by  the  reporters  the 
estimate  fell  to  80  millions.  Then  an  agent  of  the  Western  Union  went  over  to  the 
House  Committee  and  said  the  system  was  worth  70  millions,  — a  spontaneous  de- 
scent from  120  to  70  millions;  and  finally  the  Senate  Committee  reported  that  the 
Western  Union  lines  were  not  worth  over  $30,220,960  (si)eech  of  Hon.  Charles  H.  Sum- 
ner in  the  House,  Feb.  28, 1885,  pp.  &-7.) 

••**  Our  right  of  way  did  not  cost  us  any  money  cash  down,  we  pay  for  It  by  service 
to  the  railroad  comiutnies."    Dr.  Norvin  Green's  testimony.  Sen.  Rep.  677,  part  2,  p.  227. 

"Bingham  Com,,  Hearing  of  Mr.  Thurl)er,  testimony  of  Mr.  Wiman,  a  director  of 
the  Western  Union,  )>.  22.  See  to  same  effect,  testimony  of  President  Green,  Blair 
Com.  vol.  1,  p.  881. 
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office.  InstramentB  are  much  less  costly  now  than  when 
that  report  was  made.  Colin  Fox  testified  that  it  cost  about 
f  25  to  fit  up  an  office  with  a  new  set  of  instruments.  Idaho 
reports  them  now  as  valued  at  f3.60  a  set  North  Carolina 
reports  the  batteries,  instruments,  furniture,  etc.,  the  whole 
outfit  of  286  offices,  as  worth  |7,206  or  f30  an  office.  Any 
one  who  will  examine  the  little  offices  in  stores,  hotels,  etc., 
will  see  that  f  30  to  f  50  would  be  ample  to  cover  the  contents 
of  most  of  them.  In  a  large  city  office,  perhaps  f  1,000 
may  be  needed,  sometimes  more.  If  we  put  the  average 
throughout  the  country  at  flOO  an  office,  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  the  office  investment  of  the  Western  Union  will 
amount  to  about  f 500,000.  The  company  claims  f4,979,533 
real  estate.  As  we  cannot  prove  the  incorrectness  of  this 
item  we  will  allow  it,  and  assume  that  it  is  all  used  as 
a  part  of  the  telegraph  plant. 

Adding  all  the  items  together  we  have  about  20  millions 
as  the  real  value  of  the  Western  Union  plant.^**  Subtract- 
ing the  15  millions  of  bonds,  we  have  5  millions  left  as  the 
basis  of  95  millions  of  stock — 18  water  to  1  of  solid  present 
value  not  covered  by  the  bond  mortgage. 

The  bondholders  own  15  millions  of  the  plant,  and  5 
millions  is  all  the  physical  value  that  is  left  for  the  stock- 
holders. After  paying  6^  on  the  bonds  the  public  should 
not  be  asked  to  pay  the  stockholders  more  than  6j^  on 
5  millions,  for  that  is  substantially  what  they  own  of  the 
plant  above  the  mortgage,  and  they  have  no  moral  right 
to  ask  the  public  to  pay  interest  on  the  franchise  which  was 
created  by  the  public  and  is  kept  alive  by  its  patronage. 
The  expenses  of  the  business  including  depreciation,  plus 
a  fair  interest  on  the  value  of  their  investment,  is  all  they 
have  a  right  to  ask.  The  public  contributed  the  franchise 
on  which  a  value  has  been  placed  of  about  90  millions  out 

M  And  this  inclades  all  the  land  lines  of  which  the  Western  Union  is  the  lessee,  and 
which  are  not  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  company.  The  New  York  Mutual  lines  are 
put  down  at  60,000  miles  of  wire,  the  Northwestern  Telep:raph  Co.,  and  the  Gold  and 
Stock  Telegraph  Co.,  etc.,  are  supposed  to  bring  the  wire  leased  to  the  W.  U.  up  to 
about  100,000  miles.  A  considerable  part  of  the  stock  of  these  companies  is  owi^ed  by 
the  Western  Union,  but  the  portion  of  the  property  still  outside  of  Western  Union 
ownership  is  quite  large,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  company  still  pays  over  |  of 
a  million  a  year  in  rentals  for  the  land  lines  that  are  leased  to  it.  If  the  valucj  of 
these  lines  still  outside  of  Western  Union  ownership  were  taken  into  account,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  basis  of  Western  Union  stock  is  even  smaller  than  appears  in 
the  text.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to  ascertain  the  said  value  with  any  accuracy, 
because  we  do  not  know  how  much  of  these  particular  lines  remain  standing  nor 
their  condition ;  and  the  rental  is  no  guide,  for  a  big  rent  on  property  owned  by 
Western  Union  directors  and  leased  to  the  Western  Union  is  simply  one  toa/y  of  Aid* 
ingprofiXs, 
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of  a  total  110  millions,  so  that  on  the  principles  of  part- 
nership the  public  ought  to  get  ®/ii  of  the  profits. 

This  brings  us  to  the  fifth  great  evil  of  our  telegraphic 
system — the  unjust  profits  of  the  owners.  Justice  gives  fair 
remuneration  to  labor,  and  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  capi- 
tal actually  entering  as  a  factor  into  present  production. 
The  ordinary  corporation,  however,  cares  nothing  for 
justice.*^  It  takes  all  it  can  get.  For  1895  the  Western 
Union  reports  |6,141,389  profit,  and  |1, 578,584  paid  in 
rentals  for  leased  lines,  part  of  it  for  ocean  lines,  leaving 
about  7  millions  of  profit  for  the  land  plant.  Interest  on 
bonds  was  |893,821,  wherefore  more  than  (5  millions  remain 
as  profit  on  less  than  5  millions  of  property — the  portion 
of  the  plant  not  covered  by  the  bonds.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  per  cent  is  a  pretty  good  profit,  but  it  is  nothing 
for  the  Western  Union.  In  1874  the  dividends  amounted 
to  414  per  cent — the  investors  got  their  money  back  four 
times  in  one  year.^®  During  the  war  when  patriotic  citizens 
were  giving  their  lives  and  their  money  for  the  service  of  the 
public,  the  Western  Union  was  squeezing  the  public  with 
all  its  power  and  paying  100  per  cent  dividends  a  year,** 
not  merely  on  actual  investment  but  on  the  total  stock, 
water  and  all.  Since  1806  the  receipts  have  been  440  mil- 
lions, profits  reported  as  such  137  millions,  which  rises  to 
160  millions  with  the  profits  put  down  under  the  head  of 
rentals,  and  to  more  than  200  millions  with  the  profits 
expended  in  buying  rival  lines  that  wouldn't  take  Western 
Union  stock, — at  least.  President  Green  tells  us  that  the  com- 


"TNow  and  then  there  is  a  corporation  with  some  lingrerinf?  nidimentary  ideas  of 
justice;  for  example,  the  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  telegraph  company  referred  to  in 
pari  II  of  this  discussion,  which  ran  two  years  on  a  10-cent  rate,  paying  back  90  %  of 
their  investment  to  the  stockholders,  then  made  a  R-cent  rate  or  half  a  cent  a  word, 
and  after  deducting  exx>enses  and  7  %  on  the  capitalization,  gave  back  the  remainder 
of  the  earnings  to  the  patrons  of  the  comi>any,  —  said  remainder  amounting  some- 
times to  40  %  of  the  gross  receipts,  and  running  continuously  from  1^  to  40  %  of  the 
entire  business.  It  was  wonderful  for  a  corporation  to  give  back  to  the  patrons  all 
above  expenses  and  7  %  on  the  capitalization,  and  it  would  have  approached  com- 
plete cooperative  justice  if  the  capitalization  had  been  tnie.  But  it  was  left  at  the 
original  cost  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  surplus  profit  distribution,  and  after- 
ward it  was  doubled,  although  the  original  cost  had  been  almost  wholly  repaid  to  the 
stockholders  before  the  profit-sharing  began.  I>et  us  bo  thankful,  however,  for  the 
record  of  a  business  corporation  capable  of  manifesting  so  much  of  the  mutualistio 
spirit,  and  hope  that  others  may  imitate  and  improve  upon  it.  (For  this  story  of  the 
M Owankee  Company  see  Bingham  Hearings,  statement  of  F.  B.  Thurber,  p.  23.) 

»  Statement  of  Hon.  John  Davis  to  the  Committee  on  Postoffices  and  Postroads, 
1804;  I.  T.  U.  Hearings,  p.  00;  see  also  p.  4,  and  Wanamakar's  Argument,  p.  6. 

»  Wanamaker*s  Argoment,  p.  5. 
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pany  has  spent  more  than  61  millions  in  cash  to  buy  opposi- 
tion lines,^'*  and  as  the  balance  sheets  show  that  these  61  mil- 
lions did  not  come  out  of  reported  profits  they  must  have 
come  out  of  unreported  profits  except  so  far  as  provided  for 
by  the  bonds.  There  are  other  additions  to  be  made  on  ac- 
count of  new  construction  put  down  to  operating  ex- 
penses.'** It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  .precisely  the  sum 
total  of  Western  Union  profits;  even  if  all  the  items  were 
reported  it  would  not  do  to  be  too  sure  they  were  correctly 
stated,  for  corporation  bookkeeping  is  a  very  flexible  affair. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that  at 
least  half  the  receipts  have  been  profit.  And  these  millions 
have  in  large  part  been  received  by  men  who  put  almost 
nothing  into  the  plant.  It  is  probably  that  the  stockholders 
of  the  Western  Union  proper  never  paid  in  a  half  million 
dollars  from  first  to  last.'*^  And  John  Wanamaker  says 
that  "An  investment  of  |1,000  in  1858  in  Western  Union 
stock,  would  have  received  up  to  the  present  time,  stock 
dividends  of  more  than  150,000  and  cash  dividends  equal 
to  1100,000  or  300  per  cent  of  dividends  a  year.''"  Think 
of  it,  getting  your  money  back  a  hundred  times  in  cash, 
and  50  times  more  in  good  interest-paying  property! 

It  is  probable  that  the  totiU  amount  ever  paid  by  stock- 
so  Rineham  Com.,  p.  66. 

«  "  We  have  built  from  10,000  to  20,000  miles  a  year  of  new  line  out  of  our  eaminffs 
all  the  time**  (Sen.  Report  577,  part  2,  p.  218).  Ye«,  out  of  the  eaminp:^,  not  out  of  the 
profits.  The  reports  say  that  the  new  construction  has  lieon  provided  for  out  of  the 
surplus,  but  when  you  turn  to  the  balance  sheet  you  find  that  it  is  not  true ;  the 
construction  is  included  in  expenses,  and  the  surplus  reported  each  year  goes 
undiminished  to  the  next. 

■•Sen.  Rep.  677,  part  2,  p.  68.  And  see  Binfxham  Com.,  testimony  of  Gardiner  O. 
Hubbard,  p.  6,  where  Mr.  Hu1>bard  says:  "  In  1858  the  capital  of  the  Western  Union 
was  $385,000.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  p:oes,  and  I  believe  I  am  conversant  with 
the  affairs  of  the  Western  Union  *'  (the  witness  said  he  had  every  rejwrt  the  W.  U. 
had  ever  is.sucd,  and  he  had  evidently  studied  thorn  caref uUy)  — "  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  not  one  dollar  of  cash  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  company 
since  that  time.'* 

«» Wan.  Argument,  p.  6.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Stebbins,  speaking  of  this  subject,  says: 
"At  this  time  (about  1858)  I  think  their  exiienditure  had  been  aliout  $250,000  to  $300,000, 
but  they  soon  after  declared  a  dividend  of  more  than  enough  to  pay  off  their  original 
investment  in  rash  and  qundruplefl  their  stock.  After  that  I  think  all  their  invest- 
ments were  paid  out  of  their  earnings  after  paying  dirittnuls,  averaging  8%.  They 
bought  new  lines,  sometimes  paying  cash,  but  generally  giving  their  own  stock, 
making  new  issues  as  needed.  .  .  .  They  1>o^ight  many  lines  very  cheaj^y  by  first 
ruining  the  value  of  the  line  by  comjiet  ition  or  other  means.  Tliey  got  many  lines  for 
nothing  by  inducing  railroad  companies  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  construction  and 
maintenance  while  the  telegraph  company  received  the  benefits.  They  built  other 
lines  with  the  aid  of  subscriptions  to  be  paid  back  in  telegraphing  at  high  rates,  after 
the  completion  of  the  line.  They  absorbed  many  lines  by  giving  their  own  stock-— 
ftock  which,  as  I  have  said,  has  had  11  parts  of  water  added  to  it  '*  (H.  Bep.  114,  p.  82.) 
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holders  into  the  treasuries  of  all  the  companies  composing 
the  Western  Union  system  does  not  exceed  16  liiillions.** 
Of  course  there  has  been  more  money  than  that  put  into  the 
plant,  but  it  has  come  from  the  profits  and  the  bonds.  The 
system  has  been  built  up  in  four  ways:  First  and  least, 
with  money  paid  in  by  the  original  stockholders;  second, 
with  capital  put  into  competing;  companies  which  have 
failed  and  been  absorbed  by  the  Western  Union;  third, 
with  profits,  after  payment  of  dividends  which  have  been 
used  to  construct  new  lines  and  extend  the  system;  and 
fourth,  with  money  borrowed  on  mortj!:age  of  the  plant.'* 
A  reasonable  merchant,  manufacturer,  or  landlord  is  satis- 
fied to  pay  for  his  property  himself,  and  get  10^  profit  on 
his  cai)ital,  out  of  which  profit  or  other  capital  of  his  own, 
he  exi)ects  to  make  any  improvements  his  business  may 
require.  The  Western  Union  man.  however,  expects  the 
public  to  pay  for  his  i)lant  and  all  im])rovements  upon  it, 
and  give  him  300j^  a  year  besides.  How  long  are  you  going 
to  stand  that  sort  of  business,  my  brothers?  And  even  this 
is  not  quite  all:  the  Western  Union  man  likes  to  get  a 
bonus  out  of  the  government  when  he  can  without  awaking 
the  people,  and  he  has  sometimes  succeeded  in  getting  a 
bonus  that  all  by  itself  would  pay  5  times  the  cost  of  the 
line  for  which  it  was  given.*^^ 

(To  he  continued.) 

»« Referring  to  this  subject  Gardiner  Hubbard  said  t^tlie  Tlill  Committee:  ••  I 
think  there  has  l)een  of  actual  cish  jnit  in  either  by  tlie  Western  Union  or  l)y  other 
companies  about  6  millions"  (Sen.  Rep.  577,  part  2,  p.  58).  The  hiphest  estimate  I 
haye  seen  of  the  total  amount  paid  in  by  all  stockholders  is  that  f^iven  in  theReiiort 
of  the  National  Board  of  Trade  for  18W,  which  says :  ••  It  Is  estimated  by  pood  judges 
that  there  has  never  been  paid  in  by  stockholders  16  millions  of  dollars  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Western  Union  system,  and  that  its  present  property  represents 
simply  water  and  the  amounts  extorted  from  the  public  to  extend  the  lines  besides 
paying  dividends"  (N.  B.  T.,  p.  11). 

»I.  T.  U.  Hearings,  p.  16. 

••H.  Rep.  114,  p.  W;  Bingham  Com.,  Hubbard,  p.  10;  Sen.  Rep.  677,  pp.  4,  6, etc.; 
see  notes  2  and  3  above.  They  also  got  a  subsidy  from  the  state  of  California.  They 
gave  some  service  in  return  for  the  subsidies,  but  of  insigniflcant  value;  even  if 
charged  up  at  the  high  rates  demanded  of  )>r1vatc  patrons  the  said  service  would  not 
amount  to  a  quarter  of  the  subsidies  received  (Bingham  Committee  supra). 
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The  supreme  simplifier  of  infection,  as  read  from  the 
experience  of  the  ages,  is  fire.  There  is  no  noxa  known  to 
man  that  can  withstand  its  fervor.  Its  heat  gives  back  to 
the  ground  the  elements  proper  to  it,  and  restores  to  the 
fruitful  atmosphere  her  own. 

The  belief  in  the  elticiency  of  incineration  of  the  dead  for 
the  safety  of  the  living  has  been  so  general  and  so  enduring 
that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  developed  in  an  age  of 
experimental  knowledge.  Homer,  in  narrating  an  epidemic 
that  struck  Troy's  foes  like  the  shafts  of  an  ai'cher,  killing 
^'first  the  mules  and  swift  hounds,  and  then  the  Greeks 
themselves,"  says  that  for  nine  days  "the  fires  of  death  went 
never  out."  There  is  no  more  vivid  picture  of  human  interest 
in  all  the  language  of  necrology,  though  after  the  lapse  of 
three  thousand  years,  than  this  poet's  recital  of  the  burning 
of  the  body  of  Patroclus  by  his  friend  Achilles.  Their  ashes 
were  mingled  in  one  golden  vase,  and  the  promontory  of 
Siga^um  was  said  to  have  marked  the  place  of  their  repose. 

Fire  from  a  funeral  pile  was  one  of  the  sacred  sixteen 
commingled  on  the  ancient  Median  altars.  The  corpse  was 
pollution  to  a  Mede  or  Persian,  and  running  through  all  the 
minute  directions  for  the  treatment  of  a  dead  body,  in  their 
Vcnidad,  Fargard,  v-viii,  is  the  idea  of  its  utter  im])urity. 
Yet  the  fire  in  which  a  dead  body  had  been  burned  was  the 
most  indispensable  of  all  to  the  symbolical  flame  on  their 
altars,  for  it  was  thought  to  have  absorbed  the  fire  in  the 
human  tabernacle,  a  spark  of  the  divine  Spirit.  Though 
misrepresented  as  sun-worshippers,  it  is  a  fact  that  even  the 
sun's  rays  were  not  allowed  to  fall  on  these  sacred  fires  in 
their  Atish-kundars.  Such  reverence,  easily  mistaken  for 
idolatry,  doubtless  often  became  idolatrous.  The  media  and 
symbols  of  the  Omnipresent,  in  every  age,  are  confounded 
with  the  Supreme  Being  himself. 

♦  A  paper  read  before  the  Boston  HomoBopathlc  Medical  Society,  by  ,T.  Heber 
Smith,  M.  D.,  chairman  of  the  section  on  Sanitary  Science  and  Public  Health,  Jan.  2| 
1896. 
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Other  motives  besides  fear  of  contagion  may  in  part  have 
led  to  the  diffusion  of  the  custom  of  incineration,  such  as 
the  wish  to  place  the  remains  of  the  dead  beyond  the  reach 
of  desecration,  or  to  possess  in  harmless  form  a  revered 
remembrance  of  those  loved  in  life.  The  practice  main- 
tained its  hold  with  inhumation  in  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
through  the  vast  populations  of  Asia  and  northern  Europe. 
But  though  the  influence  of  Koman,  and  especially  Greek, 
ideas  and  usages  was  most  potential  on  the  early  Christian 
church,  she  took  her  custom  of  earth  burial  from  the  Jews, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  continues  to  regard 
this  election  of  the  method  of  this  "chosen  peo]>le"  as  lending 
a  degree  of  sanctity  to  the  practice  of  inhumation.  But  the 
Jews,  whatever  may  have  been  their  method  of  disposing  of 
their  dead  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era,  are  known  to 
have  been  adaptive  to  environuKmt  in  their  earlier  history. 
The  law  of  Moses  offered  them  no  burial  ritual.  Always 
rationalistic  and  ])ractical,  whether  in  palaces  or  in  captiv- 
ity, they  practised  burial,  embalming,  or  incineration,  ac- 
cording to  outward  stress.  Their  law,  a  law  of  life  and  not 
for  the  dead,  enjoined  minutely  observances  for  obtaining 
"length  of  days"  through  keeping  a  pure  mind  in  a  clean 
body.     Even  the  word  for  death,  unit,  is  <miitted. 

But  funerary  associations  and  rites,  whether  simple  or 
stately,  are  inhi^'ent  in  human  nature.  Their  observance 
antedates  writt(»n  history.  In  evidence  I  will  simply  cite 
a  translation  of  the  iru^morial  of  ( ■hn(»mhot(»p,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  recently  brought  to  light.  It 
reads: 

I  hnvo  caused  tho  name  of  my  father  to  increase  and  have  estab- 
Hshed  the  i)lace  for  his  funeral  worship,  and  the  estate  belon^iD); 
thereto.  I  have  aeeonipanied  my  statues  into  tlie  tenii)le.  I  have 
broujrht  to  them  their  oflferin^rs  of  i)ure  l)read,  beer,  oil,  and  incense. 
I  have  appoint<Hl  a  funerary  priest,  and  have*  endowed  him  with  land 
and  hiboHTs.  I  have  established  offerings  for  the*  deceased  on  every 
festival  of  the  Necropolis. 

But  it  may  be  said  without  irreverence,  that  customs, 
however  venerable,  can  be  improved  or  set  aside,  through 
enlarging  knowledge  of  the  conditi(ms  of  life  and  death. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  there  were  evi- 
dences of  the  need  of  reformed  methods  of  disposal  of  the 
dead  such  as  the  ]»resent  generation  would  scarcely  believe 
possible.  But  leaders  of  the  medical  profession  were  alive 
to  the  necessity  for  reli(»f  from  intramural  interments.  The 
learned  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  of  Bostcm,  in  1S23,  wrote  an 
influential  paper  entitled   "The   Dangers  and   Duties  of 
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Sepulture,  or  Security  for  the  Living,  with  Respect  and 
Repose  for  the  Dead."  This  appeal  for  reformed  methods 
inaugurated  a  crusade  against  intramural  interments  that 
resulted,  in  1830,  in  the  establishment  of  Mount  Auburn 
cemetery,  the  first  of  our  rural  cemeteries. 

In  London,  with  its  immense  population,  the  churchyard 
area,  as  late  as  1841),  amounted  only  to  about  218  acres, 
within  which  were  annually  buried  over  50,000  bodies. 
Such  a  number,  according  to  the  city's  ratio  of  mortality, 
would  cause  this  limited  space  to  be  filled  each  decade.  The 
same  condition  of  alfairs  was  common  all  over  Europe. 

In  this  country  the  older  graveyards  were  full  to  within 
eighteen  inches  of  the  surface.  The  stench  from  these 
cemeteries  was  sickening.  During  the  cholera  epidemic  of 
1849  the  disease  seemed  to  have  a  focus  in  their  vicinity  to 
such  an  extent  that  some  were  ordered  closed  against 
further  interments.  Would  that  all  had  been  closed,  and 
forever.  But  reforms  move  slowly  against  the  forces  of 
false  sentiment,  self-interest  rooted  in  ignorance,  and  a 
hoary  conservatism  that  is  always  more  obstructive  than 
corrective,  and  that  halts  humanity's  heralds  as  though 
fearing  to  render  account  for  its  stewardship  of  unnumbered 
centuries. 

Cremation,  in  its  present  most  timely  advent,  comes 
forward  as  if  Prometheus  had  freed  his  limbs  from  the 
chains  of  Strength  and  Force,  to  bring  mankind  once  more 
the  fire  of  the  immortals.  The  torch,  no  longer  inverted, 
but  aggressively  held,  is  helping  drive  from  the  city's  heart 
the  shadow  of  death. 

But  the  dead,  though  borne  farther  away,  continue  to  be 
little  more  than  nominally  buried,  by  reason  of  the  inter- 
position between  them  and  the  earth  of  such  media  as  wood, 
lead  and  brick.  Interment  as  still  practised  needs  adminis- 
trative reform,  and,  in  the  instance  of  infected  bodies,  aban- 
donment of  the  practice  in  favor  of  incineration.  The  evils 
created  by  inhumation,  in  swarming  cities,  so  vividly  por- 
trayed by  perhaps  over-zealous  advocates  of  cremation,  I 
am  willing  to  grant  are  not  inherent  in  the  principle  of  earth- 
burial.  My  only  apology  for  sustaining  an  opinion  on  this 
subject  in  any  public  way,  is  that  I  am  absolutely  sincere, 
and  equally  in  earnest.  But  I  do  not  go  to  the  length  of 
recommending  that  incineration,  as  a  universal  method  of 
disposing  of  the  dead,  be  made  mandatory,  or  enforced  with 
penalties  for  non-compliance.  Every  citizen,  however, 
should  favor  the  statutory  correction  of  the  faulty  methods 
by  which  earth-burial  is  now  effected. 
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The  evils  inhering  in  the  practice  of  interment,  as  has  been 
suggested,  are  independent  of  its  principle,  and  are  largely 
of  man's  own  creation.  After  a  thoughtful  consideration  of 
the  subject,  from  every  point,  1  candidly  concede,  although 
intending  my  own  remains  for  the  columbarium,  that  the 
natural  destination  of  all  the  organized  bodies  that  die  on 
the  earth's  surface  is  the  earth;  and  that  the  earth  is  fully 
competent,  by  its  unhindered  agency,  to  effect  the  resolution 
of  all  bodies  committed  to  it.  There  is  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  that  threaten  from  burying  the  dead  in  sealed  coffins, 
brick  graves,  and  tombs,  a  practice  that  stores  in  our  midst 
a  multitudinous  impletion  of  hunmn  remains  in  every  stage 
of  decay;  the  remedy,  next  to  prevention,  lies  in  a  practical 
recognition  of  an  obvious  law  of  nature.  The  law  referred 
to  is  the  deodorizing  and  disinfecting  power  of  natural  soil 
over  animal  remains  that  are  buried  according  to  nature. 
The  earth,  whether  w  ild  pasture,  or  glebe  of  ecclesiastical 
benefice,  is  entirely  competent  to  effect  the  resolution  of 
its  dead,  under  right  conditions. 

Do  we  not  all  know  that  if  we  look  for  a  body  that  has 
been  buried  for  five  or  six  years  (without  inclo«?ure)  there  is 
found  only  the  inorganic  part  of  it?  The  organic  pcirt  has 
been  resolved  into  its  constituent  elements,  and  reentered 

the  atmosphere. 

In  certain  large  cities  of  Europe  such  carrion-troves  out- 
number by  hundreds  of  thousands  the  living.  They  lie, 
incapable  of  further  change,  except  through  reformed  legis- 
lation or  a  cataclysm  of  nature,  a  reproach  to  those  responsi- 
ble for  this  state  of  things,  and  a  source  of  danger  for 
generations  to  come.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  our  loved 
ones  die  in  old-world  capitals  of  unmanageable  fevers,  the 
exciting  causes  of  which  any  government  might  eradicate 
at  far  less  cost  than  the  labor  and  treasure  now  expended 
on  preparations  for  war? 

Undeterred  by  the  evils  created  by  our  progenitors,  we 
are  responsibly  engaged  in  extending  and  perpetuating 
them.  We,  as  citizens,  should  oppose  the  granting  of  privi- 
leges to  corporations  for  the  establishment  of  cemeteries  too 
near  our  growing  cities  for  the  good  of  the  public.  Let  us 
in  every  right  way  help  do  away  with  burial  customs  that 
are,  in  effect,  a  permanent  tenure  of  land  by  the  dead.  The 
hand  of  death  must  not  be  suffered  to  hold  the  foot  of 

progress. 

The  same  great  law  applies  to  the  body  of  the  king  as  to 
the  remains  of  the  beggar;  it  must  ever  be  a  hurtful  practice 
to  bury  the  dead  in  sealed  coffins,  vaults,  and  tombs.    Better 
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to  die  at  sea,  and  have  some  memory  of  us  kept  by  cenotaph 
above  an  empty  grave,  than  to  imperil  those  who  are  to 
inherit  our  lands  and  name.  Graves  should  not  be  reopened 
until  ample  time  has  been  given  for  the  complete  resolution 
of  their  contents.  Who  would  wish  his  remains  so  kept 
from  the  operations  of  nature  that  a  laborer's  pick,  by  a 
chance  blow,  might  endanger  society?  In  Xenophon's 
"Cyropcedia,"  Cyrus  the  Elder  is  represented  as  saying, 
with  a  wisdom  above  that  of  our  own  vaunted  civilization: 

When  I  am  dead,  my  children,  do  not  enshrine  my  body  in  gold  and 
silver,  or  any  otlier  substance,  but  return  it  to  earth  as  speedily  as 
possible;  for  what  can  be  more  desirable  than  to  be  mixed  with  the 
earth  which  gives  birth  and  nourishment  to  everything  that  is 
exeeUent  and  good? 

The  common  cemetery  is  not  solely  the  property  of  one 
generation,  now  departed,  but  is  likewise  the  common 
property  of  the  living  and  of  generations  yet  unborn.  Some 
of  the  earliest  records  of  the  old  English  cathedrals  and 
parish  churches  provide  for  the  payment  of  larger  fees  for 
**chested  buryalls''  than  for  "unchested,"  but  mention  of 
coffins  is  nowhere  made  in  the  burial  service  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  coffin  is  of  somewhat  recent  origin  with 
our  English  ancestry,  it  appears,  but  it  has  become  a  costly 
and  deplorable  feature  of  the  profusion  which  mars  the  rites 
with  which  we  lay  away  our  dead.  As  an  illustration  of  the 
comparative  imperishability  of  wood  in  ordinary  soil,  it  is 
well  known  that,  within  a  recent  period,  wooden  coffins  of 
the  time  of  Charles  II  were  removed  from  Holborn  cemetery 
in  as  sound  a  state  as  those  of  recent  burial.  Wood  in  moist 
earth  is  nearlv  indestructible. 

Burial  has  been  conducted  in  a  way  so  unnatural  that  the 
intramural  graveyards  offer  a  soil  so  saturated  with  animal 
matter  that  it  can  no  longer  be  called  earth.  In  granting 
privileges  for  the  establishment  of  new  cemeteries,  suburban 
only  for  a  year  and  a  day  with  our  rapidly  encroaching  popu- 
lation, are  those  who  administer  the  laws  exercising  due 
care  as  to  the  kind  of  location  selected,  and  to  the  quality 
of  soil  chosen,  and  are  thev  sufficientlv  assured  that  the 
same  pollution  of  the  ground  and  neighboring  waters  is  not 
threatening  to  repeat  and  multiply  the  horrors  of  the  older 
graveyards?  Public  health  -Is  purchased  only  by  public 
vigilance. 

No  longer  ago  than  1875,  in  a  report  of  the  directors  of 
the  General  Cemetery  Company  (of  England),  in  recom- 
mendation of  the  plans  which  they  were  proposing  for 
their  future  guidance,  they  say: 
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It  has  been  found  that  seven  acres  will  contain  133,500  grayes; 
each  Ki'ave  will  contain  ton  coffins;  tlius  accommodation  will  be  found 
for  1,335,000  deceased  paupers. 

A  system  of  burial  based  on  such  a  betrayal  of  humanity 
by  decimals  was  at  once  inaugurated,  and  was  suffered  in 
this  age  of  boasted  intelligence  to  go  into  eifect. 

Surely,  whichever  way  the  minds  of  physicians  incline  on 
the  question  of  cremation,  they  must  unite  in  deprecating 
a  continuance  of  the  old  regime.  Our  education  and  obser- 
vation must  compel  us  to  oppose  strenuously  the  accumula- 
tion in  sealed  inclosures  of  unresolvable  animal  matter,  to 
the  perversion  of  the  earth  from  the  exercise  of  its  function, 
until,  becoming  supersaturated  with  death,  it  menaces  the 
public  health  with  exhalants  laden  with  the  potency  of 
enteric  disease  and  the  slow  tortures  of  malaria.  An  ideal 
ci^ic  administration  will  aim  to  preserve  or  provide  an 
uncontaminated  soil,  pure  water,  and  a  pure  atmosphere. 

In  the  interest  of  sanitary  science  and  of  society  1  ask, 
Is  there  a  surer  and  simpler  way  of  disposing  of  infected 
bodies  than  that  of  modern  cremation?  Shall  we  not  lend 
our  inflence  to  this  method,  and  to  other  needed  reforms  in 
interment  wiiich  need  administrative  enforcement,  from  this 
time,  without  division?  But  you  will  need,  as  physicians, 
to  deal  very  thoughtfully  with  all  who  may  oppose  a  change. 
Let  us  be  very  tolerant  of  feelings  that  have  became 
entwined  with  the  deep  convictions  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
and  associated  with  the  most  sacred  hopes  and  offices  of 
religion,  wiiich  to  some  appear  in  danger  of  profanation. 

That  incineration  has  a  religious  side  none  of  us  will  deny. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  offer  any  censure  for  the  quiet,  but 
observant,  conservatism  of  the  church  in  relation  to  the 
increasing  interest  in  cremation.  But  may  we  not  venture 
to  offer  that  this  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead  seems,  on 
careful  thought,  to  comport  with  the  purest  ethical  teachings 
of  Jesus — the  consideration  of  others  as  of  ourselves? 

Cremation  is  not  opposed  to  the  belief  in  man's  survival  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  physical  body,  nor  to  the  lucid  and 
generally  accepted  explanation  of  the  doctrine  of  its  resur- 
rection given  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  From  his  scholarly 
statement  of  man's  upspringing  from  the  state  of  physical 
death  to  a  higher  life,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  dissent,  nor 
should  we  throw  the  shadow  of  our  positivism  upon  any 
light  that  can  brighten  the  grave.  The  doctrine  of  the  literal 
resurrection  of  the  material,  body  is  not  the  palladium  of 
Christianity.  Our  choice  of  cremation  must  not  be  inter- 
preted as  an  act  of  indifference  to  the  position  of  the 
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Christian  church.  Despite  the  somewhat  depressing  influ- 
ence of  our  study  of  death,  and  of  our  frequent  and  intimate 
relations  with  the  dying,  we  cherish  the  hope  common  to 
humanity  and  older  than  Christianity,  that  when  our  work 
is  finished,  we  shall  depart  like  our  fathers,  crossing  the 
valley  of  darkness,  with  all  our  faculties  complete,  our 
imperfections  thrown  off,  clothed  in  a  shining  form,  beyond 
this  lower  gloom  ascending  like  pure  flame,  to  achieve  the 
perfection  of  a  divine  ideal. 

But  for  one  moment,  let  us  consider  just  what  is  the  real 
and  present  attitude  of  the  Christian  church  toward  the 
practice  of  cremation?  What  do  her  influential  exponents 
say?  The  Very  Rev.  J.  Hogan,  S.  S.,  in  Donalwe's  Magazifie 
for  July,  1894,  writes: 

DoctrinaUy  the  Church  has  nothinf?  to  oppose  to  it.  for  no  divine  law 
has  doterniinocl  the  manner  of  disposing  of  the  dead.  PracticiiUy  she 
is  prepared  to  admit  it  in  eases  of  necessity,  such  as  those  of  war  or 
pestilence,  when  a  large  number  of  decaying  bodies  may  become 
a  danger  to  the  public  health  unless  they  are  reduced  to  ashes.  We 
go  farther,  and  say  that  if  we  could  suppose  In  some  remote  period 
the  necessity  to  have  b(»come  common,  doubtless  the  Church  would 
accommodate  herself  to  it.  But  in  the  present  circumstances  she 
objects  to  the  practice.  She  objects,  first  of  all.  because  she  fs 
instinctively  conservative,  and  dislikes  all  unnecessary  changes, 
especiaUy  when  the  change  would  be  a  departure  from  what  she 
has  practised  universally  and  invariably  from  the  beginning. 

After  citing  the  several  decrees  of  Rome  in  relation  to 
questions  of  cremation  referred  to  the  Vatican,  dating  from 
September,  1884,  to  December,  1880,  he  continues: 

From  these  rulings  it  is  easy  to  gather  the  mind  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  She  dislikes  a  change;  she  maintains  her  ancient  customs, 
to  which  she  is  bound  by  many  tiel^;  yet  she  is  ever  ready  to  take  into 
account  the  requirements  of  the  day  and  the  advent  of  new  methods, 
so  long  as  they  are  not  introduced  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  her  faith. 
She  clings  to  the  past;  yet  she  leaves  to  each  individual  bishop  to 
decide  in  what  measm^e  it  may  be  advisable  to  depart  from  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  late  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  was 
favorable  to  cremation.  His  successor,  Rt.  Rev.  William 
Lawrence,  addressed  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Cremation  Society,  on  Dec.  19,  1893.  He  began  by 
observing  that  cremation  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  is  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  Christian  people.  He  further  expressed  his  conviction 
that  under  certain  conditions  it  merited  adoption  by  them, 
for  at  least  three  reasons: 

1.  Cremation  is  in  behalf  of  the  living. 

2.  Cremation  is  a  reverent  method  of  disposing  of  the  bodies  of 
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School.  This  is  the  condition  upon  which  the  county  com- 
missioners themselves  hold  the  property,  and  without  this 
condition  the  transfer  would  be  at  once  illegal  and  ab- 
surd. It  is  difficult  even  for  Chicagoans  to  realize  why  this 
offer  was  not  at  once  accepted,  especially  as,  at  the  time 
it  was  made,  the  board  of  education  was  just  upon  the 
point  of  paying  fl*0,()00  for  a  scant  acre  of  land  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  that  offered  it  for  nothing.  In- 
credible as  it  may  ai)pear,  however,  the  board  did  hesitate 
long. 

The  real  reason  for  this  hesitaucv  is  still  more  incredi- 
ble  to  those,  outside  of  Chicago,  who  are  aware  of  the 
extraordinarily  high  standing,  educationally,  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  which  could  thus  be  obtained  free, 
with  its  faculty  of  pick(»d  specialists,  its  tine  library,  its 
well  equipped  manual  training  room,  and  its  large  gym- 
nasium. The  reason  for  the  olTer  of  this  valuable  public 
property  is  sufficiently  simple.  The  school,  although  a 
county  institution,  stands  well  within  the  city  limits.  It 
cost  the  county  board  some  f:^5,000  a  year  for  its  main- 
tenance. The  county  is  growing  poorer,  as  the  great  city, 
growing  steadily  greater,  annexes  the  county  towns  and 
diminishes  the  amount  of  the  county  taxes.  Of  course 
the  county  board  must  cut  its  garment  to  fit  its  cloth  if 
it  would  remain  solvent.  The  Normal  School  was  a  source 
of  outgo,  not  of  income  to  the  county.  It  was  a  burden 
to  the  county  commissioners  but  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  citv  board  of  education.     Hence  the  offer. 

The  hesitancy  of  the  board  of  education  over  the  accept- 
ance of  this  offer  was  in  part  characteristic.  It  wished  to 
be  prudent,  and  it  had  a  great  distrust  of  the  county  com- 
missioners— that  distrust  which  a  body  of  business  men 
naturally  feels  for  a  body  of  politicians,  a  distrust  which 
we  shall  som(4ime  regard  as  shameful.  There  should  be 
no  such  division  between  business  men  and  politicians. 
This  country  was  not  designed  to  ho  governed  by  a  class, 
but  by  all  the  people,  and  if  a  certain  class  does  govern 
it,  it  is  the  fault,  not  of  that  class,  who  have  simply  taken 
ui)  an  idly  relinquished  privilege,  but  of  those  who  have 
let  the  privilege  drop.  However  this  may  l>e,  the  board 
of  education  whispered  that  this  was  a  political  scheme 
and  must  be  looked  into,  and  the  more  it  was  investigated 
the  less  it  was  liked. 

For,  although  politically  and  legally  the  plan  stood  in- 
vestigation well,  educationally  it  revealed  difficulty  after 
difficulty.    The  Normal  School  is  founded  and  maintained 
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upon  an  entirely  different  plan  from  the  city  schools.  To 
train  the  teachers  there  meant  one  of  two  things:  either 
the  teachers  trained  by  its  methods  would  inevitably  change 
the  city  methods  if  brought  into  the  city  in  any  great 
numbers,  or  the  school  would  have  to  be  changed  to  con- 
form to  the  city's  requirements.  It  was  well  known  that 
the  Normal  School  was  so  strongly  entrenched  behind  a 
barricade  of  the  best  sentimetit  of  the  community — indeed, 
of  the  whole  country — that  any  attempt  in  this  latter  direc- 
tion would  inevitably  precipitate  a  storm;  while  to  train 
teachers  after  its  methods  would  be  to  rouse  all  the 
conservative  elements,  now  in  the  public  schools,  in 
vehement  protest. 

This,  then,  is  the  educational  crisis  in  Chicago.  The 
methods  of  Cook  County  Normal  School,  representing  the 
new  education  more  fully  than  any  other  school  in  the 
country,  must  be  accepted  or  rejected.  The  issue  cannot 
be  blurred  or  blinked.  Its  acceptance  means  a  declaration 
that  Chicago  has  determined  to  educate  her  children  accord- 
ing to  the  new  ideals;  its  rejection  means  that  she  stands 
by  the  old.  There  is  no  doubt  which  way  the  decision 
will  go  if  the  people  rouse  in  time  and  declare  their  will. 
Chicago's  will,  when  she  speaks  in  her  proper  person,  is 
always  upward  bent,  but  she  sometimes  allows  boards 
and  small  bodies  of  people  to  will  for  her,  and  then  her 
decision  is  not  so  surely  right. 

Providentially  the  question  of  a  reduction  of  teachers' 
salaries  came  up  at  this  juncture,  and  the  thousands  of 
school  teachers  and  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  friends 
made  such  a  fuss  about  it,  that  all  the  newspapers  began 
to  talk  of  the  imi)ortance  of  the  teachers'  work,  and  the 
iniquity  of  underpaying  them;  the  pulpit  thundered  forth 
in  the  same  strain;  and  the  friends  lobbied  and  gossiped 
and  got  interested  in  the  schools.  If  the  people  once  get 
to  work  on  the  matter,  by  whatever  means,  the  issue  will 
be  met. 

What  is  the  difference  betw^een  the  new  education  and 
the  old?  Exactly  the  difference  between  a  democracy  and 
a  despotism.  As  Colonel  Parker,  the  principal  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  and  leader  of  the  new  movement,  says  truly, 
we  are  a  democracy  in  form  but  as  yet  only  so  to  a  limited 
degree  in  spirit.  We  are  far  from  being  a  self-governing 
people.  We  are  governed  largely  by  moneyed  interests 
and  political  machines.  We  do  not  solve  our  questions  of 
state  by  thinking,  every  man  with  his  own  brain,  but 
by    votes    bought,    sold,    and    exchanged.    Patriotism    is 
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largely  confined  to  the  G.  A.  R.  and  the  stump,  and  is 
not  practical  and  sincere  and  simple  enough  to  reach  the 
primaries.  All  this  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  effect 
of  our  public-school  training. 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Forum  said  that  the  only  argu- 
ment for  state  education  was  the  argument  of  self-preser- 
vation— which  is  true  enough;  but  he  spoiled  it  by  adding 
that  this  object  was  attained  when  the  child  had  learned 
to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  If,  he  said,  the  state  had  money 
to  spare  after  furnishing  every  citizen  with  these  rudi- 
mentary requirements,  it  might,  if  it  chose,  put  on  the 
ornamental  branches;  but  to  do  so  before  providing  for 
the  essentials  was  little  short  of  criminal.  This  is,  in  brief, 
the  argument  of  the  old  education.  It  assumes,  without 
a  shadow  of  doubt,  that  the  essential  for  good  citizenship 
is  the  ability  to  read,  wTite,  and  cipher;  and  it  does  so 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  our  boodlers  can  all  read  and 
write,  and  are  adepts  in  a  certain  kind  of  figuring;  that 
very  few  of  the  inmates  of  our  jails  and  houses  of  correc- 
tion are  without  these  accomplishments,  and  that  an  edu- 
cated villain  is  far  from  unusual,  except  as  to  the  unusual 
difficulty  of  catching  and  punishing  him.  This  argument 
has  based  our  schools  upon  the  three  Rs  without  a  thought 
of  inquiring  into  the  soundness  of  the  basic  assumption. 
The  scientific  movement  of  the  day  has,  in  the  prevalent 
system,  found  expression  in  a  few  high-school  experiments, 
added  to  the  curriculum,  and,  in  the  primary  grades,  a 
few  talks  about  plants,  insects,  etc.,  called  "nature  study." 
The  demand  for  a  better  physical  development  has  been 
met  by  the  installation  of  teachers  of  physical  culture, 
and  the  regular  grade  teachers  have  been  required  to  break 
up  long  hours  of  study  with  a  few  physical  exercises.  The 
awakened  interest  in  art  has  been  met,  in  Chicago  at  least, 
by  the  installation  of  eight  special  teachers  of  drawing, 
under  Miss  Josephine  Locke,  who  have  worked  like  giants 
and  have  subtly  leavened  the  whole  loaf,  as  Miss  Lilian 
Whiting  showed  recently  in  the  ARENA.  Their  work  it 
is  which  has  prepared  the  w^ay  for  the  coming  of  a  greater 
good — the  filling  of  the  schools  with  teachers  as  full  of 
power,  earnestness,  and  wisdom  as  themselves. 

Singing,  fortunately,  has  never  been  in  any  great  danger 
of  being  banished  from  the  schools,  a  danger  which  only 
recently  threatened  drawing  and  physical  culture  in  the 
Chicago  schools.  The  love  of  music  is  stronger  in  us  as 
a  people  than  the  love  of  art  We  know  better  what  it 
means. 
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But,  although  the  public  schools  have  taken  on  science 
and  art  and  physical  culture,  they  have  retained  their  basis 
in  the  three  Rs.  To  spell!  What  a  noble  thing  it  is! 
How  well  worth  hours  and  hours  of  effort!  What  an  im- 
posing substitute  for  the  ability  to  think !  The  whole  point 
is,  that  the  old  education  thinks  spelling  a  good  thing 
apart  from  the  thing  spelled.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  the 
worshippers  at  this  shrine  that  the  most  objectionable  books 
are  admirably  spelled,  and  that  a  state  which  really  knew 
what  it  needed  to  preserve  itself  would  put  the  desire  to 
say  the  right  thing  before  the  ability  to  speak  accurately, 
according  to  the  laws  of  grammar?  To  cipher!  Again, 
a  noble  thing,  a  triumph  of  the  human  reason!  But  did 
those  who  regard  the  arithmetic  as  second  in  sacredness 
only  to  the  Bible,  ever  consider  of  what  use  to  them  in 
daily  wrestling  with  the  problems  of  life  was  the  metric 
system,  or  the  rule  for  extracting  the  cube  root? 

The  new  education  takes  a  simpler  ground.  It  assumes 
nothing,  unless  it  be  an  assumption  to  suppose  the  child 
worth  educating  as  a  w^hole,  and  nature  worth  following 
as  a  guide.  It  begins  by  studying  the  child,  and  lays  down 
as  its  fundamental  proposition  that  any  subject  beyond  the 
power  of  grasp  of  childish  minds  shall  not  be  given  those 
minds.  It  has  as  its  aim  the  development  of  all  the  powers, 
mental,  moral,  and -physical,  of  the  child,  with  especial 
reference  to  their  employment  in  actual  life,  for  the  benefit, 
not  only  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lives. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  becomes  at  once  apparent  that 
the  three  Rs  are  not  the  essentials  of  good  citizenship.  In- 
deed it  mav  be  doubted  whether  a  criminallv  minded  in- 
dividual  who  cannot  read  or  write  is  not  a  safer  member 
of  society  than  the  same  individual  equipped  with  these 
dangerous  weapons.  The  point  of  importance  for  the 
safety  of  the  state  is  to  see  to  it  that  he  is  not  criminally 
minded.  And  in  this  connection  may  be  cited  a  fact  which 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 

In  San  Francisco,  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  were  es- 
tablished the  Silver  Street  Kindergartens.  In  them  were 
trained,  from  the  ages  of  three  to  six,  the  children  of  the 
poor — not  the  clean  poor,  but  the  slum  poor.  They  were 
the  children  from  whom  are  recruited  the  criminal  classes. 
Ten  thousand  of  these  children  were  carefully  watched, 
and  records  kept  of  their  after  careers.  Only  one  of  them 
was  ever  arrested,  and  he  was  discharged.  No  such  show- 
ing can  be  made  by  the  schools  which  give  reading,  writing, 
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arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography  as  the  bread  of  life. 
These  kindergartens  did  not  teach  a  letter. 

The  value  of  the  power  to  read  depends  upon  the  thing 
read.  The  ability  to  read  obscene  literature  has  hastened 
many  a  boy  into  vice.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  self- 
preservation  of  the  state  that  the  taste  for  good  literature 
be  cultivated  simultaneously  with  the  power  to  read.  Not 
one  word  should  be  taught  except  that  with  it  be  given 
the  desire  to  use  that  word  helpfully,  not  destructively. 
Practice  in  use  of  it  must  immediately  follow  its  acquisi- 
tion, and  examples  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  verse, 
story,  and  history  of  its  right  and  beautiful  usage.  From 
this  point  of  view  the  study  of  literature  becomes  impor- 
tant to  the  state.  AVho  could  claim  that  **Is  the  cat  on  the 
mat?"  and  lists  of  such  words  as  bat,  rat,  hat,  sat,  fat,  etc., 
had  any  such  value? 

The  new  education  recognizes  that  a  thing  apart  from  its 
meaning  is  valueless  and  j)otentially  dangerous.  Dirt 
is  confessedly  matter  out  of  place;  disease  is  misdi- 
rected energy  in  the  human  organs  and  tissues;  sim- 
ilarly, ignorance  is  thought  undeveloped,  and  viciousness 
mental  and  moral  energy  misdirected.  The  new  educa- 
tion recogniz(»s  this,  and  s(?eks  1o  develop  thought,  and  so 
overcome  ignorance;  and  to  direct  mental  and  moral  ener- 
gies aright,  and  so  overcome  evil. 

The  moral  training  in  the  Cook  County  Normal  School, 
and  the  methods  employed  to  secure  it,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  touching  story.  A  boy  who  had  attended 
the  school  some  years  was  8trick(»n  down  with  scarlet 
fever.  After  his  recovery,  his  mind  was  found  to  be 
clouded.  The  father  came  to  Colonel  Parker  in  great  dis- 
tress to  ask  about  some  asylum  to  which  he  could  send 
the  child. 

"Never  I"  cried  "the  noble  colonel,"  as  his  friends  affec- 
tionately call  him.  "Send  him  right  back  here.  We  will 
take  care  of  him.  It  will  do  every  child  in  his  room  good. 
And,  if  anything  will  roll  the  cloud  away  from  his  mind, 
association  with  familiar  scenes  of  mental  activity  will 
do  so." 

The  child  came;  he  was  received  by  his  mates  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  His  recitations  were  nonsense,  but 
nobody  laughed  at  them ;  his  writing  was  piteously  vague, 
but  no  one  reproached  him.  He  taught  every  child  in  his 
room,  more  powerfully  than  a  dozen  books,  the  duty  of  the 
strong  toward  the  weak.  Tenderness,  forbearance,  and  a 
chivalry  more  beautiful  than  any  mere  chivalry  of  sex, 
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bloomed  in  his  path;  and  that  which  might  have  been  a 
curse  proved  a  blessing.  To-day  the  boy  is  in  the  highest 
grade,  sound  of  mind  and  body. 

Bo  little  was  this  beautiful  thing  appreciated  by  the 
adherents  of  the  old  system  that  a  member  of  the  county 
board  of  education,  now  a  member  of  the  city  board, 
although  the  child's  condition  was  explained  to  him,  in- 
sisted on  giving  him  a  written  examination,  and  pulled 
down  the  reported  average  of  the  whole  room  thereby.  He 
did  not  think  the  divine  lessons  taught  worth  noting. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  scientific  study  of  children  which 
is  carried  on  at  this  school,  the  following  instance  is  of  in- 
terest. Two  boys,  twins,  were  brought  there  from  a  neigh- 
boring public  school.  Despite  the  identity  in  their  ages, 
one  boy  was  in  the  eighth  grade,  the  other  in  the  third.  No 
one  could  tell  why  this  boy  did  not  get  on.  In  action 
he  had  never  shown  any  lack  of  thought-power,  but  in 
school  he  was  simply  stupid,  and  scarcely  i)rogressed  at  all, 
although  he  evidently  tried.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Parker 
siiw  him,  he  said  to  the  mother: 

"Madam,  your  son  is  deaf." 

^'Impossible!''  cried  the  startled  woman.  *^  should  have 
found  it  out  in  all  these  twelve  yeai'S." 

**I  am  sure  of  it,''  said  the  colonel,  "from  the  way  in  which 
he  watches  my  lips  when  I  am  talking.  However,  we  will 
test  him." 

Sure  enough,  the  boy  was  deaf;  not  stone  deaf,  but  so 
deaf  that  he  had  probably  heard  only  about  one-tenth  of 
the  things  said  to  him.  The  colonel  put  him  in  a  school- 
room. He  had  not  been  there  fifteen  minutes  before  the 
teacher  discovered  that  he  had  astigmatism  so  badly  that 
he  could  not  see  a  thing  writtfiT  upon  the  blackboard. 
No  wonder  the  poor  lad  had  been  "stupid"  at  school!  One's 
heart  aches  to  think  of  tlie  unjust  markings  and  reproaches 
he  must  have  had  to  endure,  and  the  strange,  inexplicable 
mess  the  world  must  have  seemed  to  him;  for,  of  course, 
he  was  perfectly  unaware  of  his  own  defects,  having  been 
born  with  them.  Now  the  boy  is  happy,  and  rapidly  catch- 
ing up  with  his  more  fortunate  twin. 

In  short,  the  new  education  aims  to  build  character,  to 
send  forth  well-rounded  men  and  women,  fitted  to  grapple 
with  life.  It  looks  facts  in  the  face,  and  argues  from  them, 
not  from  theories  or  prejudices.  It  respects  tradition  only 
as  tradition  preserves  truth.  It  is,  above  all  things,  dem- 
ocratic. It  sees  in  the  association  of  human  beings  upon 
a  plane  of  absolute  equality,  the  greatest  educational  power 
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in  the  world.  "It  is  my  aim,"  says  Colonel  Parker,  "to  have 
every  child  in  my  school  as  free  as  I  am  myself."  And  the 
colonel  is  uncommonly  free — free  from  prejudice,  and  free 
from  fear. 

The  new  education  recognizes  that  use  not  only  exalts 
knowledge  into  wisdom,  but  that  without  use,  even  bare 
facts  fail  from  the  mind.  It  recognizes  that  the  noble  use 
of  knowledge  is  even  more  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  state  than  knowledge  itself,  and  that  habit  and  example 
are  the  two  great  agencies  by  which  the  child  may  become 
accustomed  to  use  knowledge  nobly.  It  recognizes  that 
the  legitimate  function  of  the  school  is  not  to  teach  certain 
prescribed  studies,  but  to  increase  the  power  to  think 
wisely,  to  act  forcibly,  and  to  be  righteous. 

The  new  education  stands  ready  to  fit  the  children  of  this 
republic  for  the  new  era  which  is  beginning  to  dawn.  Chi- 
cago has  been  called  upon  first  to  face  the  issue  practically. 
As  she  is  nearly  the  centre  of  this  continent,  her  exam- 
ple will  count  much.  East  and  West,  and,  when  she  has 
proved  that  this  education,  at  once  more  practical  and  more 
spiritual  than  the  old,  can  be  made  a  great  factor  in  the 
regeneration  of  a  city,  other  struggling  communities  will 
follow  her  example  and  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed. 
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Justice  is  the  application  of  truth  to  &SiAiTS.— Emerson. 
Give  them  truth  tu  build  upon.—DaiUe, 

In  any  bookket^ping  if  the  accounts  do  not  balance,  the 
only  way  out  of  the  confusion  is  to  find  the  mis-take  and 
rectify  it.  By  the  miss  in  taking,  error  has  been  made  the 
basis  instead  of  truth.  Those  interested  waste  no  time  in 
devising  a  remedy,  still  less  in  trying  to  so  adjust  affau*s  as 
to  suit  the  outcome  of  error.  They  know  that  in  regard  to 
numbers  exist  fixed  laws  which  if  applied  will  themselves 
establish  order. 

Were  the  accounts  of  a  community  kept  in  great  measure 
regardless  of  these  laws — say  two  and  two  called  other  than 
four — and  the  results  or  **auswers"  applied  in  affairs 
generally,  the  consequence  would  be  a  widespread  confusion, 
requiring  corresponding  effort  in  the  way  of  adjustment. 
Though  performed  with  all  the  zeal  of  self-consecration, 
such  labor  would  still  be  adjustment — that  and  nothing 
more;  something  less  for  the  adjustment  could  never  be 
accomplished.  It  would  become  permanent,  yet  not, 
observe,  as  a  legitimate  work  in  and  of  itself,  but  as  created 
by  unlazuful  conditions  which  the  people  themselves  had 
established.  Even  were  those  erroneous  accounts  carved  in 
marble  in  letters  of  gold,  and  made  the  standard;  were  the 
consequent  disorder  supposed  to  be  the  natural  state  of 
things  and  therefore  unchangeable;  were  it  declared  that 
under  certain  conditions  two  and  two  are  not  four,  and  that 
it  is  expected  of  figures  to  go  wrong,  still  the  "answers"  so 
brilliantly  wrought  out  would  have  in  them  nothing — 
no  thing — ^because  truth  would  not  be  therein;  and  the  dis- 
orderly conditions  would  go  on  interminably,  breaking  out 
at  intervals  in  contentions  more  or  less  violent. 

Note,  here,  that  as  the  unlawful  figuring  thus  applied  in 
affairs  would  work  disaster  in  a  countless  variety  of  ways, 
there  would  seem  to  be  required  as  many  different  kinds  of 
remedy;  but  in  reality,  as  the  cause  of  all  would  be  but  one — 
breaking  law,  so  the  remedy  would  be  but  one — ^keeping  law; 
and  this  only  remedy  would  have  to  be  applied,  no  matter 
how  great  the  consequent  changes. 

Now  as  to  our  Human  Problem,  that  there  is  fundamental 
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error  somewhere  becomes  evident  in  two  ways:  First,  by 
the  prevalence  of  strifes,  strikes,  crime,  pauperism,  official 
corruption,  private  dishonor,  the  terrorism  of  trusts,  the 
absolutism  of  money-power,  and  general  distrust  and  in- 
harmony;  second,  by  our  numerous  proposed  remedies,  in 
the  shape  of  reforms,  charities,  x)hilanthropies,  missions, 
rescue  works,  tenement-house  leagues,  pauper  institutions, 
watch  and  ward  societies,  good  government  societies,  prison 
associations,  jn'ohibition  schemes,  and  our  innumerable  legal 
and  penal  enactments. 

The  need  of  all  these  attempts  at  setting  things  right  is 
sure  proof  of  error  in  the  foundation.  Riglitness  needs  no 
righting.  In  the  real  as  in  the  supposed  case,  each  different 
manifestation  of  error  scans  to  require  its  special  remedy, — 
we  will  say  its  special  kind  of  adjustment.  Hence  all  these 
various  scliemes  devised  with  so  much  of  thought  and  effort. 
A  useless  trouble!  .The  remedy  exists  independently  of 
human  wisdom  and  human  endeavor.  It  is — applied  Law, 
according  to  the  Creative  Plan ;  Order  through  Law.  Who- 
ever would  solve  our  now  complicated  human  problem 
should  first  recognize  the  fact  that  being  a  part  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  human  world  must  come  into  line  with  the  laws 
of  the  universe. 

These  laws  are,  first.  Life.  Everywhere  life;  no  vacuity, 
no  stagnation.  To  Ik'c  is  to  fulfil — fill  out  fully — the  inborn 
purposes  of  individual  existence,  as  these  are  indicated  by 
capacities.  And  the  human  '^necessities  of  life''  are  what- 
ever, an  all,  this  fulness  of  living  may  n^quire. 

The  second  law  is  Oticncss,  By  this  law  any  case  of  unde- 
veloped abiliti(»s  for  good  or  for  use  not  only  brings 
disaster  to  the  individual,  but  the  whole,  as  a  whole,  and  as 
several,  loses  what  the  individual  should  have  furnished. 
Oneness  would  so  equalize  opportunities  that  every  possible 
career  should  be  open  to  each,  limited  only  by  individual 
capacity,  and  by  the  same  law  the  consequent  gain  would 
advantage  all.  Also,  by  the  same  law,  none  would  seek 
profit  through  others'  deprivation.  This,  indeed,  would 
bring  penalty.  In  a  plant,  for  instance,  were  any  single  part 
to  secure  for  itself  more  than  its  due  share  of  light,  heat, 
moisture,  chemicals,  thus  making  the  mis-take  of  substi- 
tuting the  selfhood  rule  for  the  Oneness  rule,  the  penalty  of 
broken  law  would  affect  the  organism  as  a  whole  and 
also  every  individual  member,  the  self-appropriating  one 
included.  This  basic  law,  visible  throughout  Nature,  holds 
with  any  organism,  or  organization;  with  a  tree,  with  a 
human  body,  with  a  planetary  system,  with  a  country. 
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If  other  proof  of  Oneness  as  universal  law  be  required, 
we  will  say  that  this  law  is  divinely  written  on  the  heart. 
Neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  will  respond  to  selfness,  like 
it,  or  in  the  least  approve  it,  though  many  may  practice  it. 
The  response  is  what  tells.  Oneness  is  the  groundwork  of 
science,  of  philosophy,  and  all  of  the  leading  religions. 
Christianity  especially  is  based  on  it. 

Our  disastrous  human  conditions  result  naturally  from 
law-breaking — are  its  penalty.  The  inequality  of  opportuni- 
ties breaks  the  law  of  Oneness,  and  as  to  the  law  of  Life, 
multitudes  of  all  classes  pass  through  existence  without  even 
a  consciousness  of  their  higher  possibilities.  Yet  a  complete 
living  demands  expression  of  these  in  the  way  of  noble 
character,  and  of  mental  and  spiritual  development. 

The  penalty  of  this  double  law-breaking  is  seen  in  the 
general  disorder  whence  has  come  oppression,  repression, 
fierce  competition,  rivalry,  dishonor,  corruption,  injustice, 
and  unlimited  self-seeking;  all  these  causing  worry,  loss  of 
health,  poverty  and  the  harassing  fear  of  it,  crime,  the 
social  evil;  these,  again,  creating  the  need  of  continuous 
adjustment  by  charity,  reform,  palliation,  alleviation,  all 
now  considered  our  pride  and  glory  and  merit,  but  the  need 
of  which  is  our  shame  and  disgrace — because  substituted 
for  the  justice  of  suitable  opportunities — and  none  of  which, 
as  has  been  illustrated,  is  a  legitimate  work  in  itself,  but  one 
made  necessary  by  the  unlawful  conditions  which  we  have 
ourselves  established. 

The  feet  of  Chinese  women  are  undeveloped.  Feet  are 
made  for  walking,  but  people  with  useless  feet  have  to  be 
carried  and  in  other  ways  attended  to.  With  us,  multitudes  , 
are  allowed  to  grow  up  with  capacities  for  use  and  for  good 
undeveloped,  and  then  they  have  to  be  carried  and  in  other 
ways  attended  to. 

The  cause  of  our  so  prevalent  disorder  is  one — law-break- 
ing. The  remedy  is  one — law-keeping.  By  the  law  of  Life 
the  best  in  every  way  of  each  would  be  educed.  By  the  law 
of  Oneness  this  full  development  in  any  could  but  work  for 
the  same  in  others,  wherever  lacking,  and  thus  would  be 
secured  the  prosperity  of  all. 

Now  whose  business  is  it  to  see  that  human  affairs  are 
conducted  according  to  Universal  Law?  Obviously  those 
to  whom  the  people  have  committed  their  affairs — as  the 
enactment  and  enforcement  of  laws,  public  education,  and 
the  interests  of  the  country  in  general.  In  one  sense  they 
are  our  servants,  but  by  thus  placing  them  in  charge  we  put 
ourselves  under  their  management.    Collectively,  they  make 
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a  power  we  call  the  state.  The  right  to  legislate  and  to 
exact  penalties,  even  unto  death,  implies  the  obligation 
of  effective  guidance.  The  responsibility  of  supporting, 
demands  the  economy  of  bringing  out  the  full  measure  of 
capabilities. 

At  the  head  of  the  state  stands  the  president.  In  times 
of  danger  from  enemies  he  takes  the  lead.  No  enemy  is  more 
dangerous,  more  weakening — therefore  destructive — than 
are  sin  and  ignorance.  Sux)pose,  then,  that  as  head  of 
affairs  and  by  the  legitimate  ways  of  Congress  and  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  tlie  president  sliould  call  a  convention 
of  the  wise  and  the  good  for  planning  a  scheme  of  education 
which  would  bring  out,  in  their  fulness,  human  values,  that  is, 
the  very  highest  and  best  in  all — ye»,  in  all,  irrespective 
alike  of  wealth  or  poverty.  For  this  need  has  no  class  dis- 
tinctions, since  selfnesa  and  ignorance  and  soul-poverty 
have  none,  and  wherever  these  exist  there  are  the  *^slums"; 
there  is  degradation.  A  state  becomes  grand  only  by  human 
grandeur,  and  in  this  mere  money-worth  has  no  part.  To 
educe  the  highest  and  best  would  do  away  with  selfness,  for 
that  is  neither  high  nor  good.  If  self's  best  be  developed  into 
full  activity,  with  all  the  more  joy  will  self  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  others.  For  do  but  consider  the  meaning  of  best! 
It  means  Truth,  Love,  Justice — the  germs  of  which  are  in 
every  child — and  in  such  presence  their  opposites  would 
disappear  as  does  darkness  at  the  introduction  of  light  It 
does  not  have  to  be  contended  with ;  it  simply  is  not. 

Now  form  a  mental  picture  of  our  world  as  it  would  be 
with  Truth,  Love,  Justi(»e,  in  entire  control;  mind  awakened 
and  stimulated;  heart  and  soul  enthused;  the  mechanical 
faculties  in  such  activity  as  the  general  ncK^ds  may  require. 
And  this  ean  be,  for  every  inborn  high  possibility  is  designed 
for  use,  otherwise  that  much  of  creation  goes  for  nothing! 
This  mental  picture  does  but  represent  what  may  be — ^and 
will  be.  It  will  follow  naturally  from  substituting  the  law 
of  Oneness  for  the  competition  and  rivalry  of  the  Selfness 
now  thought  permanently  established  as  a  necessity  of  the 
case.  It  is  not  a  necessity.  Excellence  for  the  sake  of 
excellence,  and  the  good  of  humanity  are  to  be  the  leading 
aims. 

Stamp  out  forever  the  falsity,  so  often  asserted,  that  only 
through  self-interest  as  favored  by  competition  can  be 
gained  more  and  more  of  appliances  for  the  world's  advan- 
tage and  advancement.  Does  it  seem  likely  that  the  low 
is  everlastingly  to  dominate  the  high? — that  .there  are  really 
times  when  wrong  is  riglit,  when  the  royal  qualities.  Truth, 
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Love,  Justice,  should  give  place  to  the  base  and  low?  And 
our  greatest  acquisitions  have  not  come  througli  self-seeking, 
but  from  a  desire  to  benefit  the  world.  Witness  the  appli- 
cation of  anaesthetics  in  the  annihilation  of  pain;  the  per- 
severing labors  for  inter-ocean  communication;  the  self- 
sacrificing  devotion  to  the  interests  of  science;  the  efforts 
of  the  medical  profession  to  discover  specifics;  the  invention 
and  unrestricted  use  of  surgical  appliances. 

Let  a  grand  purpose  take  hold  of  a  man  and  he  miist  work 
it  out.  A  true  poem  has  to  be  written;  a  fine  picture  lias 
to  be  painted;  science  students  are  compelled  to  their  studies. 
Think  of  Agassiz  and  others  who  "had  no  time  to  make 
money";  of  the  present  experiments  in  aerial  navigation; 
of  the  perilous  voyages  of  discovery;  of  the  years  of  anti- 
slavery  effort  in  the  cause  of  human  freedom ;  of  the  hosts 
now  working  out  innumerable  schemes  for  the  world's  bet- 
tering! Is  not,  then,  goodness  a  compelling  force?  These 
unselfish  labors  go  to  show  the  vast  amount  of  it  existing 
among  the  people,  but  more  or  less  repressed  by  the 
unnatural  restrictions  which  are  degrading  us,  that  is, 
bringing  us  below  our  rank  as  children  and  heirs  of  the  Most 
High. 

True,  selfhood  as  a  motive  cannot  at  once  be  dropped. 
Why?  This  is  why — because  we  have  established  condi- 
tions which  demand  it  It  is  as  if  a  people  had  built  their 
doorways  and  house-walls  so  low  that  entrance  demanded 
stooping,  and  as  a  consequence  stooping  had  become  a  pre- 
vailing posture.  Should  they  be  told  to  straighten  up  and 
walk  erect,  as  they  were  made  to,  they  would  reply:  How 
Utopian !    Don't  you  see  we  have  to  stoop? 

Subjects  of  a  universe  ruled  by  the  grand  Divine  Laws, 
we  have  built  up  therein  our  little  low-vaulted  human  w^orld 
with  its  own  belittling  laws  to  match.  This  is  rebellion. 
W^e  must  come  under  our  rightful  allegiance.  The  law  of 
Oneness,  working  through  the  law  of  Life  to  bring  out  every 
high  possibility — genius,  talent,  nobility  of  character,  men- 
tal and  spiritual  development — would  ensure  the  uplifting 
of  the  world;  and  thus,  by  the  reign  of  LaWy  the  Human 
Problem  would  be  solved. 

This  will  come  by  effective  educational  work;  will  come 
gradually,  as  shall  be  formed  a  public  opinion  which  will 
demand  an  educational  system  requisite  for  the  ends  pro- 
posed. The  way  of  forming  such  public  opinion  is  to  con- 
tinually present  the  ideals  and  secure  their  recognition. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  thought-centres,  established 
and  to  be  established,  and  by  continuous  individual  en- 
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deavor.  A  small  part  of  the  labor  now  spent  on  the  merely 
remedial,  or  adjustive,  would  work  that  prruention,  which  is 
a  thousand  times  cheaper,  even  financially.  The  present 
efforts  deal  chiefly  with  results,  not  with  causes,  supplying 
needs,  not  preventing  them. 

To  be  effective,  this  future  education  must  come  into  line 
with  natural  law — nature's  methods — and  work  from  within 
out.  She  does  not  apply  her  efforts  at  the  outside.  The 
human  working  ground  is  the  heart  and  the  imagination. 
The  future  system  will  include  kindergartens  everywhere, 
and  something  else  which  it  is  a  wonder  has  not  yet  been 
introduced,  so  very  "practical''  is  its  nature,  namely,  an 
advanced  department  of  Parenthood  Enlightenment,  whereby 
children  shall  be  better  born  and  better  reared.  For  the 
beginnings  must  be  where  human  existence  begins,  in  the 
home. 

All  this  would  require  a  very  high  order  of  teachers,  a 
very  much  prolonged  period  of  education,  very  many  less 
pupils  to  the  teacher,  and — more  money.  But  the  gain 
would  justify  all  this.  Even  if  the  general  uplifting  could 
not  for  long  time  be  realized,  yc^t  it  sliould  be  ever  kept  in 
mind,  and  worked  for,  as  an  aim  to  be  accomplished,  and 
suitable  means  de\ised.  If  our  doorways  and  house-walls 
are  now  too  low  for  our  true  stature,  all  the  same  educate 
the  children  with  a  view  to  it  and  they  will  do  their  building 
in  grander  style.  Just  think  what  one  whole  generation  of 
children  might  thus  accomplish! 

And  even  if  to  thus  educate  for  a  complete  living  would 
require  at  the  beginning  the  part  support  of  families  in 
absolute  need  of  their  children's  earnings,  yet  in  the  long 
run  it  would  be  a  much  truer  economy  than  our  present 
yearly  outlay  of  millions  spent  on  pauperism  and  crime. 


WHY  THE  SOUTH  WANTS  FREE  COINAGE 

OF  SILVER. 
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The  South  wants  free  coinage  of  silver  because  it  is  a 
great  producing  section  and  therefore  suffers  greatly  when 
there  is  an  insufticient  supply  of  full  legal-tender  money  that 
measures  values.  The  West  wants  it  for  the  same  reason, 
and  every  section  of  our  country  wants  it  except  where  the 
money  lender  and  speculator  control. 

Every  man  with  common  sense  knows,  and  every  man 
whose  conscience  is  not  smothered  by  greed  or  distorted 
by  prejudice  will  admit,  that  Ihe  money  of  a  country  must 
increase  as  its  business  and  population  increase.  This  is 
the  only  way  to  keep  a  paiity  between  i)roducts  and  money, 
between  debtor  and  creditor,  between  the  man  and  the 
dollar.  When  this  safe  and  just  rule  is  not  followed,  that 
is,  when  the  volume  of  monev  increases  faster  or  more 
slowly  than  the  increase  of  poj)ulation  and  business,  then 
a  great  wrong  is  done  by  the  government  to  a  large  por- 
tion, if  not  all  of  its  citizens. 

Let  me  illustrate:  On  the  one  hand,  if  the  volume  of 
monev  in  anv  countrv  is  increased  faster  than  the  increase 
of  population  and  business,  then  there  is  an  over-produc- 
tion of  dollars.  This  alwavs  stimulates  and  increases  busi- 
ness,  and  hence  business  strives  to  increase  fast  enough 
to  catch  up,  as  it  were,  with  th(*  volume  of  money.  But 
this  is  an  unnatural  stimulation  and  is  often  followed 
by  a  reaction,  thcMefore  it  is  not  the  safest  course  for 
a  country  to  pursue.  But  there  is  another  objection  to 
this  ])olicy.  When  the  volume  of  money  increases  faster 
than  population  and  business,  the  dollar  gets  cheaper  and 
prices  rise.  This  enables  a  man  to  buy  a  dollar  with 
less  labor  and  products  than  before,  therefore  a  man  who 
owes  a  debt  can  pay  the  debt  with  less  labor  and  products 
than  he  promised  to  pay.  This  helps  every  man  who  owes 
a  debt,  but  helps  him  at  the  expense  of  the  man  to  whom 
the  debt  is  due.  This  policy  always  helps  more  people  than 
it  hurts,  but  nevertheless  it  is  wrong. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  volume  of  money  does  not 
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increase  as  fast  as  the  increase  of  population  and  business, 
exactly  the  opposite  happens.  That  is,  there  is  an  under- 
production of  dollars.  This  always  greatly  stagnates  and 
paralyzes  business.  Business  gets  dull,  shrinks  in  volume, 
and  draws  in  and  contracts,  as  it  were,  to  tit  the  decreased 
volume  of  money.  This  always  causes  a  panic,  a  crash  in 
the  whole  productive  business  of  a  country.  Prosperous 
businesses  fail,  factories  close  down,  labor  is  thrown  out 
of  employment,  jnices  fall,  and  every  bank  that  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  money  centres  is  forced  to  close  its  doors  and 
rob  its  depositors.  The  decay  of  civilization  follows  such 
a  policy  with  the  same  certainty  that  night  follows  day. 
But  there  is  another  objection  to  this  policy  also.  Let  us 
see  how  it  atfects  the  debtor  and  the  creditor.  When  the 
volume  of  money  does  not  increase  as  fast  as  population 
and  business  increase  the  dollar  gets  scarcer  and  the  prices 
of  products  fall.  This  forces  the  man  who  must  get  a 
dollar  to  buy  it  with  more  of  his  labor  and  products  than  he 
had  to  pay  before;  a  man  who  owes  a  debt  must  therefore 
pay  the  debt  with  more  of  his  products  and  labor  than  he 
promised  to  pay.  This  robs  every  man  who  owes  a  debt, 
and  robs  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  to  whom  the  debt 
is  due.  This  hurts  more  people  than  it  helps.  This  policy 
makes  a  million  people  poor  to  make  one  man  rich.  This 
policy  accumulates  the  wealth  of  the  country  into  a  few 
hands  and  makes  it  impossible  for  the  man  who  creates 
wealth  or  who  is  in  debt  ever  to  prosper.  Such  a  policy 
means  death  to  a  producing  section  like  the  South. 

If  any  class  of  the  people  of  the  country  must  be  hurt 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  then  under  the  principle  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  is  it  not  better  to 
follow  the  policy  that  helps  more  people  than  it  hurts? 
Hence,  is  it  not  better  to  have  twice  too  much  money  than 
twice  too  little?  But  it  is  not  necessary  for  any  government 
to  pursue  a  policy  that  will  rob  one  class  of  its  citizens 
for  the  benefit  of  another.  Both  of  the  above  policies  are 
wrong;  they  represent  the  two  extremes — they  are  the 
Scylla  and  Oharybdis  of  the  financial  problem;  the  ship 
of  state  should  steer  safely  between  the  two. 

The  safe  and  just  policy  for  any  government  to  follow 
is  for  the  money  of  the  country  to  be  increased  year  by  year 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population  and  busi- 
ness. TTnder  such  a  policy  every  citizen  of  the  country 
would  have  equal  opportunities.  It  is  true  that  some 
would  grow  ricli  and  some  would  remain  poor,  but  in  each 
case  it  would  be  the  man's  own  fault  and  not  the  fault  of 
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the  government.  The  condition  of  each  citizen  would  be 
measured  by  his  own  industry  or  idleness  coupled  with  good 
or  bad  judgment. 

The  above  fundamental  principles  about  the  relations 
of  money  to  man  and  business  have  always  been  fairly  un- 
derstood by  the  great  masses  of  the  people.  Then  the 
question  arises,  How  is  it  that  a  people  like  ours,  who  are 
armed  with  a  ballot,  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  robbed 
and  bled  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  financial  sys- 
tem enacted  and  perpetuated  by  our  government?  Why 
have  not  the  people  voted  to  change  it?  The  answer  is: 
Because  our  people  have  failed  to  appreciate  what  was 
money,  and  what  was  not  money,  that  is,  the  difference  be- 
tween real  money  and  token  money,  and  the  functious  of 
each.  So  great  have  been  the  ignorance  and  misconception 
of  the  great  bulk  of  our  people  on  this  vital  point,  that  the 
South  was  almost  ready  a  little  while  ago  to  accept  state 
bank  currency  to  be  redeemed  in  gold  in  lieu  of  full  legal- 
tender  silver  money  coined  on  equal  terms  with  gold.  The 
misconception  of  our  people  on  this  very  important  matter 
has  been  almost  as  great  among  the  lawyers,  merchants 
and  other  professional  and  business  men  as  among  farmers 
and  laborers.  I5ut  the  masses  of  the  people  of  the  South 
are  just  beginning  to  learn  that  the  price  of  products  is 
measured  by  the  amount  of  real  .money  in  circulation  and 
not  by  the  amount  of  token  money  or  bank  currency  and 
credits.  It  is  standard  money,  full  legal-tender  dollars,  and 
not  bank  paper  that  measures  values  and  fixes  the  price 
of  products.  Any  people  who  fail  to  understand  the  true 
significance  of  this  great  vital  difference  between  real 
money  and  token  money  can  easily  be  fooled,  robbed  and 
enslaved  by  the  modern  money  changers. 

The  first  scheme  of  the  gold  trust  was  to  prevent  the 
.-supply  of  money  from  increasing  as  fast  as  the  increase 
.  of  population  and  business.  The  second  step  was  to  sub- 
stitute token  money  in  the  place  of  real  money.  The  third 
step  was  to  strike  down  half  of  the  real  money  of  the  coun- 
try at  one  blow.  They  cut  the  financial  yardstick  in  two 
and  prices  fell  one-half. 

The  fourth  step  in  their  scheme  is  now  about  to  be  per- 
petrated and  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
I       1.    To  prevent  any  further  coinage  of  silver  into  legal- 
/   tender  dollars  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  to  bring  this  coun- 
try to  an  absolute  gold  basis. 

2.   To  have  the  silver  dollars  already  coined  robbed  of 
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their  legal  power,  so  as  to  be  only  token  silver  money  to  be 
redeemed  in  gold,  like  token  papet  currency. 

3.  To  destroy  all  silver  certificates,  treasury  notes  and 
greenbacks,  and  to  issue  and  fasten  upon  this  country  gold 
interest-bearing  bonds  to  the  amount  of  the  money  and 
currency  thus  destroyed.  The  coin  bonds  of  the  govern- 
ment already  issued  will  then  be  made  payable  in  gold 
only. 

4.  To  increase  the  power  of  the  national  banks  by  turning 
over  to  their  management  and  control  the  entire  issue  of 
paper  currency  to  be  redeemed  in  gold. 

The  people  of  the  South  realize  that  if  this  scheme  suc- 
ceeds then  gold  (which  is  already  scarce  and  getting  scarcer) 
will  be  the  only  money — all  values  will  be  measured  in  gold. 
Silver  will  then  be  token  money,  that  is,  a  silver  dollar  will 
have  to  be  redeemed  in  gold  just  like  a  paper  dollar  that  is 
not  made  a  legal  tender.  If  this  scheme  succeeds  then 
prices  will  fall  still  further,  debts  will  rise  still  higher,  and 
all  of  the  business  of  the  country  will  have  to  be  stagnated 
and  contracted  until  they  are  measured  by  the  small  amount 
of  gold  that  this  country  may  be  able  to  produce  or  get. 
Of  course  when  this  is  done  banks  will  issue  a  large  quantity 
of  paper  currency,  but  every  piece  of  it  will  have  to  be  re- 
deemed in  gold,  therefore  no  matter  how  much  bank  paper 
is  issued,  prices  will  not  rise  and  debts  will  not  be  easier 
to  pay;  in  fact,  prices  will  continue  to  fall  and  dt^bts  get 
harder  to  pay,  for  with  this  increased  dt^mand  for  gold  it 
will  continue  to  rise  in  purchasing  power.  This  will  pro- 
duce a  condition  of  affairs  horrible  to  contemplate. 

The  South  is  opposed  to  banks  of  issue.  It  wants  all 
money  to  be  coined  or  issued  by  tlie  government  and  wants 
every  dollar  to  be  real  money — every  dollar  to  stand  on 
its  own  bottom — every  dollar  to  be  a  dollar  without  being 
redei*med  in  another  dollar.  A  dollar  that  must  be  re- 
deemed in  another  dollar  is  not  a  dollar.  There  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  the  government  to  coin  or  issue  two  dollars  and 
then  require  tliat  one  of  these  dollars  shall  be  redeemed  in 
another.  Whenever  this  is  done  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  money-lender  and  the  gambler  and  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  make  the  products  that  clothe  and  feed  mankind. 

It  makes  no  difference  how  much  silver  may  be  coined  and 
put  into  circulation,  unless  it  is  coined  on  equal  terms  with 
gold  and  given  full  legal-tender  functions  it  is  not  money, 
and  every  piece  of  it  so  coined  would  have  to  be  redeemed 
in  gold  just  like  so  much  bank  paper.  Therefore  with 
silver  demonetized  and  the  legal-tender  greenbacks  retired, 
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the  real  money  of  the  country  is  reduced  to  gold,  and  all  busi- 
ness and  prices  must  contract  accordingly,  no  matter  how 
much  token  silver  or  token  paper  may  be  issued. 

This  means  that  it  will  take  twice  as  much  labor  and  pro- 
ducts to  pay  taxes  and  twice  as  much  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  the  officers  of  the  country,  state  and  nation,  and  twice 
as  much  to  pay  the  debt  and  interest  which  individuals, 
corporations  and  the  government  owe  in  Europe,  as  it 
would  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  real  money.  This  means 
more  panics,  more  business  wrecks,  more  millions  of  people 
in  poverty. 

The  South  wants  the  free,  unlimited  and  independent 
coinage  of  silver  on  equal  terms  with  gold  as  it  was  before 
1873,  because  this  would  make  twice  as  much  real  money 
as  if  gold  alone  or  silver  alone  were  coined  in  full  legal- 
tender  dollars.  If  the  full  and  free  coinage  of  both  metals 
should  not  make  enough  money  to  keep  pace  with  our  in- 
creasing population  and  business,  then  the  South  wants 
more  legal-tender  dollars  made  of  something  else  furnished 
by  the  government  (not  by  banks),  and  such  additional  money 
to  be  real  dollars,  every  one  to  stand  on  its  own  bottom 
and  not  to  be  redeemed  in  other  dollars.  Any  financial 
system  that  puts  into  circulation  token  money  when  there 
are  not  enough  real  dollars  in  circulation  is  a  dangerous  and 
dishonest  svstem.  The  South  wants  as  nianv  dollars  as 
the  business  of  the  country  needs,  and  wants  every  one  of 
them  real  dollars,  each  one  of  them  standing  on  its  own 
bottom.  Anything  short  of  this  is  dishonest  and  means 
robbery  to  the  great  majority  of  our  people  for  the  benefit 
of  the  few,  and  robberv  of  our  own  country  for  the  benefit 
of  foreign  countries. 

The  South  wants  free  coinage  of  silver  so  that  our  country 
can  pay  its  bonds  and  debts  to  foreign  countries  in  one-hun- 
dred-cent dollars  according  to  the  terms  of  the  contract 
and  not  in  two-hundred-cent  dollars  as  we  shall  have  to 
do  under  the  gold  standard.  Every  bond  this  government 
owes  says  on  its  face  that  it  is  payable  in  coin  (gold  or 
silver)  at  the  option  of  the  government.  Now  if  we  say 
bv  law  that  silver  is  not  coin — is  not  monev — then  we 
change  the  contract  so  as  to  double  our  own  debts.  Will 
any  sane  man  agree  to  do  this?  The  indebtedness  of  this 
country  to  Europe  is  over  five  thousand  millions  of  dollars. 
The  annual  interest  on  this  debt  is  two  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars.  We  did  not  promise  to  pay  this  debt 
in  gold,  but  these  foreigners  want  us  to  pay  it  in  gold.  They 
promise  to  pat  us  on  the  back  and  call  us  ''honest"  if  we 
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will  pass  laws  that  will  make  gold  twice  as  dear  and  then 
pay  them  in  gold.  They  threaten  to  eall  us  ^'dishonest" 
if  we  persist  in  paying  them  just  what  the  contract  calls  for. 
Before  we  are  fools  enough  to  agree  to  jiurchase  their 
smiles  (which  would  surely  come  coujiled  with  their  con- 
tempt), let  us  see  what  the  result  will  cost  us. 

The  output  of  gold  in  this  country  is  nearly  thirty-five 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  This  is  barely  enough  to  pay 
one-seventh  of  the  interest  that  we  must  j)ay  to  foreigners 
each  year.  The  output  of  gold  for  the  whole  world  was 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars  last  year.  So 
if  we  had  all  of  the  gold  of  the  whole  world  each  year  it 
would  not  pay  half  of  the  interest  that  we  are  bound  to  pay 
and  must  pay  each  year  to  foreign  bondholders  and  credi- 
tors, leaving  half  of  the  interest  unpaid  and  not  leaving  a 
single  dollar  of  gold  for  circulation  at  home.  Therefore 
it  is  plain,  and  painfully  i)lain,  that  we  can  never  pay  this 
debt,  not  even  the  interest  on  it,  with  gold.  On  the  other 
hand,  each  year  instead  of  paying  our  debts  we  shall  be 
getting  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt;  more  bonds  will  have 
to  be  issued  each  year  with  no  prospect  of  paying  them.  Is 
this  the  way  to  build  up  our  credit  abroad?  Is  this  the  way 
to  promote  prosj)erity  at  home?  What  astonishing  and 
alarming  folly.  If  we  cannot  pay  as  we  go  now,  when  shall 
we  ever  be  able  to  do  so  and  pay  in  addition  a  large  debt 
and  increasing  interest? 

But  we  can  pay  this  debt  and  pay  it  honestly  according 
to  the  contract.  How?  We  can,  and  we  must  pay  it  with 
our  products.  We  are  the  great  producing  nation  of  the 
world,  and  the  other  countries  must  have  what  we  raise. 
We  must,  first,  make  our  own  j)eople  prosperous;  we  must 
have  a  financial  system  that  will  enable  our  i)eople  to  create 
more  products  at  less  cost — a  financial  system  that  will 
put  our  idle  labor  to  work,  at  good  wages,  and  set  the 
wheels  of  every  piece  of  machinery  turning  at  full  speed. 

India,  Russia,  the  Argentine  Republic  and  other  coun- 
tries that  raise  wheat  and  cotton  and  compete  with  us  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  now  have  the  immense  advantage 
over  us,  inasmuch  as  they,  while  selling  their  cotton  and 
wheat  in  th(»  London  market  for  gold  as  we  do  ours,  yet 
take  their  gold  home  and  convert  it  into  the  money  of  their 
own  countries,  which  has  twice  the  debt-paying  power  of 
gold,  while  we  take  ours  home  and  get  no  such'  increase, 
therefore  giving  them  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent  the 
advantage  of  us  in  raising  these  products  for  market. 
Let  me  illastrate: 
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The  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  Liverpool  market 
for  more  than  a  generation  has  been  an  ounce  of  silver.  The 
value  of  the  two  have  remained  in  touch  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  As  the  price  of  silver  went  up  or 
down,  wheat  followed.  If  we  single  out  any  one  year,  say 
1892,  we  can  estimate  what  the  demonetization  of  silver 
has  cost  the  wheat  growers  since  1873.  The  average  Lon- 
don price  for  silver  in  1892  was  87.1  cents  per  ounce.  In 
that  year  an  Indian  farmer  could  ship  a  bushel  of  wheat 
to  Liverpool,  receive  an  ounce  of  silver  for  it,  and  have  the 
silver  coined  into  rupees  at  a  ratio  of  15  to  1,  worth  tI-37 
in  legal-tender  money  in  India.  An  American  farmer  could 
also  take  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  Liverpool,  receive  an  ounce 
of  silver  for  it,  bring  this  silver  home  to  the  United  States 
and  sell  it  for  whatever  he  could  get,  which  was  about 
86  cents  per  ounce.  Thus  the  Indian  farmer  realized  tl-37 
for  his  wheat  delivered  in  Liverpool,  while  the  American 
farmer  received  but  86  cents  for  his — a  difference  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  American  farmer  of  51  cents  per  bushel. 

But  suppose  we  had  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  this 
country  at  the  ratio  of  15  to  1,  then  we  should  get  tl-37  per 
bushel,  and  if  at  16  to  1  then  we  should  get  tl.29  per  bushel. 
The  same  is  true  of  cotton  and  other  products  which  we 
export  and  which  come  in  competition  with  those  of  other 
free-coinage  nations. 

Senator  Jones  in  his  great  speech  delivered  in  the  United 
States  Senate  on  May  12  and  13,  1890,  and  again  in  the 
extra  session  of  Congress,  1893,  sets  forth  these  same  facts, 
and  by  taking  the  amount  of  wheat  and  cotton  raised  in 
this  country  each  year  and  the  price  for  which  it  sold,  he 
shows  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  causes  a  loss  to 
the  American  farmer  of  over  one  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year  on  cotton,  and  over  two  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year  on  wheat.  He  figures  that  the  total  loss  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  on  wheat  and  cotton  alone  since  1873  has 
reached  the  immense  sum  of  four  billions  three  hundred  and 
eleven  millions  of  dollars.  He  also  shows  clearly  that 
nothing  but  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  in  this 
country  at  a  ratio  not  lower  than  16  to  1  will  prevent 
South  America, Mexico,  China,  Japan  and  other  free-coinage 
nations  from  developing  their  agricultural  resources  at  the 
expense  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

Our  govjernment  by  pursuing  such  a  disastrous  financial 
policy  is  not  only  each  day  increasing  our  debts  but  is  at 
the  same  time  reducing  by  one-half  our  ability  to  pay.  In 
the  light  of  these  facts  the  demonetization  of  silver  was  the 
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greatest  crime  ever  comniitted  against  the  people  of  this 
or  any  other  country.  This  crime  was  committed  by  our 
own  government,  by  cougri'ssmen  and  senators  we  Voted 
for,  by  presidents  x)f  the  United  States  wlio  took  an  oath 
to  see  that  even-handed  justice  was  meted  out  between 
every  chiss  of  our  peopk*  and  to  guard  and  protect  the  in- 
terest of  this  country  against  foreign  interference  and 
foreign  oppression.  The  perpetrators  of  this  crime  have 
during  the  hist  twenty  years  destroyed  more  property, 
desolated  more  hom(»s,  and  caused  more  hearts  to  ache  and 
bleed  than  have  all  the  wars,  pestilences  and  famines  of  a 
hundred  years;  JTJ»ey  d(»s(»rve  to  be  branded  with  the 
deepest  dye  of  infamy  of  JiH  the  ages. 

The  above  are  some  of^hc^'"i<^  <*^  ^  single  gold  standard. 
These  evils  can  be  remedieab^">'  ^^^'ii  gov(*rnment.  Let 
our  governmc^nt  furnish  a  sufficient><i"i^^""^  «^  ^^"^^  money  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  increasing  pd^i'**^^^"  ^°^  business. 
The  first  great  sti^p  to  ac(»omplish  thWN|s  ^^  restore  silver 
to  the  position  it  held  before  1873.  ^V 

'     The  people  of  the  South   are  studving  V^^  science  of 
money.     The  masses  are  studving  for  'themsSlX^^  ^^^  ^'^" 
not  longer  leave  it  to  politicians  and  so-call^^"''^"^**^^^ 
The  Soutli  knows  what  it  wants  and  what  is  best  ^^'^  ^^^^^ 
honest  citizen  of  our  eountrv,  and  it  will  neveS  ®^^^P  *^^ 
fight  until  the  great  producing  West  and  the  grea\°^*^J^"*y 
of  wealth-producers,  manufacturers,  merchants  aaij^  ^^^^' 
ness   men   evc^rywlun'c^   are  joined   together   in   onVf^'^^ 
phalanx  to  rid  this  country  of  foreign  debt  and  fo^llP 
dictation,  and  to  reestablish  prosperitv  among  our  c^f'" 
people  at  home.     The  South  also  sih^s  dearlv  the  only  ww 
to  secure  these  results,  and  that  is  to  elect  a  ])resideiu 
who  18  an  honest  man  and  an  American  i)atriot,  a  man  whc) 
will  be  an   independent  president  of  the   Ignited   States  V 
who  will  guard  and  promote  the  interests  of  our  own  peoi)le  ^ 
and  nation  inst(^ad  of  one  who  is  a  tool  and  vassal  of  foreign    < 

money  syndicates.  1 

The  South  wants  the  free  coinage  of  silver  for  the  same      ^ 
reason  that  she  wanted  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  British 
opi)ression  in  1776. 
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Jesus  was  brought  to  His  death  by  those  accounted  the 
best  and  wisest  of  their  day;  by  the  religious  teachers,  and 
the  prudent  men  of  the  state.  While  the  Romans  consented 
to  llis  death,  that  they  might  be  rid  of  an  over-religious 
troubler  and  fanatic,  the  leading  Jews  demanded  His  cruci- 
fixion for  blasphemy  and  treason.  To  the  political  and 
religious  authorities  His  words  had  outraged,  this  death  of 
shame  seemed  the  fit  ending  of  Jesus'  life.  They  nervously 
thought  themselves  well  done  with  the  man,  with  their 
interests  conserved  and  saved. 

When  He  came  from  the  tomb,  to  collect,  commission  and 
inspire  His  disciples,  they  were  few  in  number.  He  plainly 
told  them  that  their  mission  would  render  them  worthless 
religious  and  social  outlaws  in  authoritative  opinion.  The 
will  of  their  Lord  was  to  bring  the  disciples  into  unending 
conflict  with  the  will  of  the  world,  causing  them  to  be  hated 
of  all  men  and  persecuted  by  all  institutions. 

If  we  should  measure  the  life  of  Jesus  by  the  notions  of 
failure  and  success  that  prevail  in  both  church  and  society,  . 
it  would  prove  to  have  been  a  failure  from  beginning  to  end, 
mistaken  to  the  point  of  moral  insanity.  He  divided  house- 
holds, drew  people  away  from  their  authorized  teachers, 
and  ruthlessly  beat  down  the  accepted  religion  of  the  day  as 
an  intolerable  hypocrisy.  He  built  no  temples,  and  made 
no  creeds;  taught  no  system  of  theology,  and  organized  no 
schemes  of  work.  He  was  betrayed  by  one  disciple,  denied 
by  another,  and,  in  the  crisis  of  his  seizure,  forsaken  by 
them  all.  He  was,  says  Dr.  Young,  "without  a  single  com- 
plete example  of  success  while  He  lived."  His  beloved 
nation,  for  which  He  conceived  a  universal  mission,  met  His 
ardent  patriotism  with  deadly  rejection.  His  life  wajs  spent 
among  the  poor  and  wretched,  the  outcast  and  despised,  the 

*  From  an  addresg  ^ven  to  the  Religious  Societies  of  Haryard  College,  and  to  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club  of  Boston. 
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diseased  and  vicious;  and  He  expressed  larger  hopes  for  the 
vile  and  ignorant  than  for  the  strictest  observers  of  religious 
ordinances.  He  had  to  go  among  the  sinners  to  get  a  fol- 
lowing; the  religious  would  have  none  of  him.  He  had  small 
entrance  to  what  we  call  the  better  classes  of  societv.  His 
manner  of  life  was  not  respectable;  in  fact,  to  the  religious 
and  social  proprieties,  His  conduct  was  scandalous.  The 
most  disrei)utable  elements  of  society,  the  worthless  and. 
always  discontented,  the  fanatical  and  revolutionary, 
vagabonds  and  publicans,  gathered  about  Him  as  their 
leader.  To  the  judicious  and  conservatively  progressive,  to 
men  of  reasonable  minds  and  wise  methods,  His  denuncia- 
tions of  the  order  of  things  then  existing  were  exaggerated 
and  outrageous  beyond  endurance.  He  came  to  be  regarded 
as  the  enemy  of  religion  and  government,  of  faith  and 
morals.  His  words  were  taken  as  inviting  the  rabble  or  the 
mob  to  the  overthrow  of  all  that  w^as  sacred.  He  respected 
not  conservative  reasoning  nor  official  positions,  neither  had 
He  regard  for  organized  interests  or  threats.  It  seemed  that 
nothing  w^as  safe  so  long  as  Jesus  was  left  alive;  His 
presence  was  an  increasing  danger  to  both  temple  and 
nation;  from  the  standpoint  of  both  patriotism  and  recog- 
nized religion,  this  man  had  to  be  made  to  die. 

Withal,  Jesus  was  the  most  wholly  and  intensely  human 
of  men;  no  other  man  was  ever  so  finely  responsive  to  every 
influence.  He  felt  the  horror  of  publicity  w  hich  every  nobly 
sensitive  spirit  feels;  only  His  exalted  interest  in  His  glori- 
ous undertaking,  so  intense  as  to  make  Him  forgetful  of 
Himself, enabled  Him  to  endure  the  public  gaze  and  discus- 
sion, in  which  His  offered  life  was  a  spectacle  to  the  curious, 
an  opportunity  to  the  religious  debaters,  an  affront  to  the 
official  classes  in  church  and  state.  As  none  of  us  can.  He 
suffered  the  sorrow  of  soul,  the  helpless  ache  of  heart,  which 
comes  with  the  absence  of  affectionate  and  intelligent  fel- 
lowship with  one's  deepest  life.  One  shrinks  from  simply 
a  momentary  look  into  the  holy  pain  of  the  enforced  loneli- 
ness that  was  His,  even  when  thronged  by  the  multitudes. 
We  cannot  read  the  gospels  sympathetically  without  seeing 
how  often  and  patiently,  how  eagerly  and  expectantly,  He 
tried  to  make  Himself  understood,  and  did  ever  man  so  com- 
pletely fail?  He  w%'is  always  seeking  and  w^aiting  the 
moment  when  He  could  take  His  near  disciples  into  His  full 
confidence,  which  He  w^as  unable  to  do,  even  after  the  resur- 
rection. His  soul  felt  about  for  friends  w^ho  could  under- 
stand, and  perhaps  help  Him  to  understand.  His  visions  of 
His  own  life,  and  of  the  world  life,  which  He  must  often  have 
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been  tempted  to  doubt.  Some  of  His  appeals  to  His  disci- 
ples reveal  His  great  and  unceasing  hunger  for  sympathy 
with  His  strangely  commissioned  life. 

Yet  the  life  of  Jesus  was  the  most  joyous  ever  lived  among 
men.  Unto  the  cross  and  even  upon  it,  through  all  His 
measureless  sorrows.  He  was  the  glad  child  of  the  universe. 
Compared  with  others,  His  life  was  a  song  of  joy.  His  was 
the  one  free  spirit,  the  gladdest  lieart,  that  has  ever  rejoiced 
our  world  which  sin  has  troubled  awhile.  No  one  else  ever 
so  delighted  in  the  spirit  of  nature,  so  rejoiced  in  the  nature 
oif  spirit,  so  enjoyed  the  fulness  of  life,  to  which  He  opened 
His  soul  as  the  flower  opens  to  the  sun.  Among  all  humans, 
Jesus  is  the  one  who  sensed  the  sweetness  of  all  life's  ele- 
ments, heard  the  music  of  its  forces,  and  saw  the  beauty 
arid  concord  of  its  movements.  The  life  of  the  (Christ  was 
the  music  of  God  measured  in  perfect  harmony  to  man.  In 
His  character  were  united  the  passion,  of  a  supreme  sym- 
pathy for  man  with  the  peace  of  a  faultless  faith  in  God. 
Before  Him  was  set  the  joy  of  perfect  obedience  toward  God 
and  perfect  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  man — the  joy  that 
swallows  alike  all  joys  and  sorrows.  He  had  no  concern  for 
His  reputation,  no  anxiety  for  His  individual  future,  but 
trusted  Himself  to  the  Father's  keeping  as  unquestioningly 
as  the  babe  rests  in  its  mother's  arms.  His  Father's  will 
was  the  peace  of  His  soul  and  the  power  of  His  work,  so  that 
He  went  about  doing  good  with  the  expectant  eagerness  of 
a  child  at  play.  His  deeds  were  done  as  the  sun  shines  and 
His  words  spoken  as  the  rain  falls.  He  was  free  from  all 
care  of  self,  that  He  might  pour  His  life  into  the  impover- 
ished lives  of  His  brothers,  to  be  their  meat  and  drink, 
their  healing  and  redemption.  Thus,  tlirougli  the  sacrifice 
and  joy  of  human  service.  His  life  revealed  God  to  men  as 
their  Father  and  revealed  men  to  themselves  as  the  Father's 
sons. 

It  is  the  human  reality  of  Jesus'  experiences  that  is 
slowly,  yet  more  swiftly  than  we  see,  winning  for  Him  the 
world's  heart  and  confidence.  The  world  is  coming  to 
believe  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ  of  God,  because  it  believes  in 
Him  as  a  man.  His  love  and  faith  toward  man  are  the  wit- 
nesses that  God  is  in  Him.  Because  He  came  to  His  mission 
with  the  familiar  garb  and  language  of  the  people,  a  peasant 
born  and  bred,  a  carpenter  and  a  carpenter's  son,  brave  and 
joyous  under  the  heaviest  burdens,  a  partaker  of  the  com- 
mon lot  and  a  sharer  of  the  common  life,  through  and 
through  a  man,  we  therefore  believe  in  Him  as  the  Son  of 
God. 
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Had  Jesas'  experiences  been  different,  escaping  any  of  the 
trials  and  moral  perplexities  to  which  we  are  subject,  He 
having  spiritual  resources  not  responsive  to  our  faith,  He 
could  not  have  been  the  Saviour  of  man,  because  His  life 
would  not  have  been  a  fulfilment  of  our  humanity.  If  His 
divinity  had  been  essentially  different  from  the  divine  nature 
and  development  of  other  men,  His  life  would  not  have  been 
the  light  of  human  life. 

It  was  in  the  faith  that  man  is  the  Son  of  God  that  Jesus 
met  and  overcame  the  worst  that  the  world  could  do  unto 
Him.  He  became  in  all  things  like  unto  His  brethren;  not 
some  things.  He  was  the  incarnation  of,  as  well  as  in,  the 
common  life;  He  accepted  all  the  limitations  of  our 
humanitv,  and  linked  Himself  with  the  widest  human  rela- 
tionships.  He  was  tried  by  our  temptations,  and  learned 
obedience  by  our  sufferings.  He  submitted  to  every  kind  of 
injustice,  and  died  the  most  desolate  of  deaths.  He  had  to 
conquer  doubts  that  pressed  in  upon  Him  from  without,  and 
walk  by  faith,  as  we  must  walk.  In  solitary  prayer.  He  had 
to  dedicate  Himself  over  and  over  again,  sustaining  Him- 
self only  through  continuous  consecrations,  in  order  to  bring 
Himself  into  unshrinking  obedience  to  the  Father's  will. 
Three  times  He  prayed  in  the  garden,  for  the  mysterious  cup 
of  the  world's  woe  to  pass  from  Him,  before  He  arose  serene 
and  strong  to  meet  His  betrayer  and  pass  on  to  His  cruci- 
fixion. Day  by  day.  He  had  to  grow  to  the  cross;  grow  in 
the  knowledge  of  His  Father's  w  ill,  as  all  must  grow.  The 
gospels  make  it  clear  that  He  saw  His  way  to  the  cross,  step 
by  step.  We  can  see  that  His  conception  of  His  mission 
enlarged,  and  His  wisdom  deepened,  with  each  new  experi- 
ence. There  came  no  time  when  faith  was  not  the  spring 
to  His  action.  There  were  things  He  did  not  know;  He 
was  amazed  at  the  hardness  of  human  hearts,  and  found  it 
hard  to  understand  the  unbelief  of  His  nation ;  He  grieved 
over  the  conduct  of  His  disciples,  and  marvelled  at  the 
slowness  of  their  spiritual  growth.  It  is  evident  that  He 
had,  in  the  early  part  of  His  ministry,  expectations  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Jews — expectations  which  were  not  real- 
ized, to  His  inexpressible  sorrow  and  disappointment. 
Though  His  faith  in  the  triumph  of  righteousness  endured 
to  the  end,  while  His  belief  in  the  divine  sonship  of  man  was 
always  deepening,  and  His  vision  of  truth,  with  His  pojver 
of  love,  continually  increasing,  the  sin  and  shame  of  man 
yet  broke  His  heart  before  His  work  was  done. 
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Jesus'  nature  was  such  that  it  was  the  necessity  of  His 
being  that  He  should  either  make  the  strongest  effort  of 
which  He  was  capable  against  organized  wrong,  or  should 
exhaust  the  possibilities  of  His  life  in  a  service  that  would 
prove  a  universal  moral  revelation  and  attraction.  His 
development  had  been  so  whole  and  human,  with  His 
interest  so  absorbed  in  righteousness  as  to  invest  all  His 
life  in  its  pursuit,  that  both  His  faith  and  His  reason  would 
have  been  left  without  foundation,  had  He  long  sought  any 
middle  course  between  directest  antagonism  and  fullest 
sacrifice.  It  was  His  only  possible  self-expression,  that  He 
should  make  the  most  exterminating  war  against  all  the 
forms  and  structures  of  evil,  sweeping  with  destruction  the 
false  religious  institutions  and  their  political  hypocrisies 
and  tyrannies,  or  else  make  the  completest  sacrifice  by  which 
the  righteousness  of  God  might  be  so  redemptively  revealed 
in  human  life  as  at  least  to  draw  all  men  unto  it  from 
the  evil. 

There  are  indications  that  Jesus  met,  in  temptations 
beyond  the  power  of  our  sympathy  to  interpret,  the  question 
of  revolution.  Civilization  was  a  Roman  dominion,  making 
one  vast  splendid  slave  pen  of  the  earth,  with  suicide  the 
only  escape  for  fettered,  crushed  and  despairing  lives. 
Roman  virtues  had  been  terrible.  But  when 'these  virtues 
were  dissolving  in  still  more  terrible  vices,  the  earth  became 
the  arena  of  unmitigated  suffering,  seeming  like  the  creation 
of  devils.  Could  anything  prevail  against  this  exhausted 
system,  save  the  attack  of  forces  of  its  own  kind — forces  it 
could  understand?  Then  there  was  the  Jewish  church,  in 
which  Jesus  was  born,  which  He  never  left,  in  which  He 
was  crucified.  This  church  had  become,  perhaps  not  rela- 
tively more  morally  corrupt  than  ours,  but  a  mere  profes- 
sional and  official  religion.  Its  teachers  strained  at  gnats 
of  traditional  differences,  and  swallowed  camels  of  social 
iniquity,  laden  with  all  manner  of  crimes  against  the  nation. 
The  church  made  merchandise  of  the  truth,  dealing  out  past 
inspirations  as  religious  wares,  while  it  was  always  rejecting 
the  God  of  the  living.  It  had  thus  come  to  stand  for  relig- 
iousness rather  than  righteousness,  and  had  become  an 
organized  misrepresentation  of  God,  making  God  seem  a 
taskmaster  and  tyrant  like  unto  the  tyrants  over  the  people. 
Could  anything  prevail  against  this  apostate  church,  which 
had  become  the  friend  of  oppressors  and  the  mere  patron 
of  the  oppressed,  save  fire  and  sword?    How  could  God  get 
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at  the  world  through  such  misery  in  society  and  tyranny  in 
state,  through  such  moral  atheism  in  organized  religion, 
save  in  the  revolution  of  terrific  and  destructive  forces? 
Could  not  a  sti'ong  and  intense  character,  with  wide  human 
comprehension  and  sympathy,  in  almost  any  corner  of  the 
earth,  gather  independent  spirits  about  him,  sulficient  in 
numbers  and  in  politico-religious  zeal,  to  overthrow  both 
the  religious  despotism  of  the  Jewish  church  and  the  politi- 
cal despotism  of  the  Konmn  state,  and  thus  clear  the  way 
for  God  to  manifest  Himself  to  the  people  as  their  deliverer, 
and  make  them  ilis  people?  The  people,  too,  would  accept 
with  universal  acclamation  and  joy  the  advent  and  progress 
of  such  a  deliverance.  And  historv  has  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  revolutionist  as  Jesus  would  have  been,  had  He  taken 
the  sword. 

But  Jesus  saw  in  Hebrew  history  and  in  nature,  working 
out  the  evolution  of  human  society  in  a  holy  society,  an 
eternal  force  which  man  had  not  yet  recognized.  Perhaps 
after  years  of  prayer  and  noble  waiting  His  brooding 
thought  perceived  love  to  be  the  real  constructive  force 
operating  in  the  world  of  man,  and  throughout  the  universe 
of  God.  In  spite  of  the  failures  and  expediences  of  unfaith, 
and  by  the  use  of  them,  the  love  that  was  in  God  was  evolv- 
ing in  man  the  heavenly  moral  kingdom.  Jesus  saw  that 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  He  felt  called  to  reveal  and 
realize  on  the  earth,  could  be  nothing  else  than  the 
organization  of  human  life  in  the  freedom  of  perfect  love. 
The  establishment  of  a  new  civilization,  upon  what  would 
be  merely  a  new  religion,  through  the  power  of  an  appeal 
to  forces  the  world  could  then  understand,  in  the  place  of 
the  order  then  existing  and  cursing  the  world,  would  have 
been  the  failure  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  a  failure  of  the 
freedom  for  which  man  was  created.  Even  if  He  could 
have  s(»ourged  hypocrisy  and  tryanny  to  a  judgment  so  ter- 
rible that  they  could  never  again  rise  in  the  old  organized 
religious  and  political  forms.  He  saw  that  sometime  the 
beginning  had  to  be  made,  never  to  be  taken  back,  by  which 
human  life  would  be  consciously  committed  to  love,  with  its 
redeeming  aiid  perfecting  law  of  s«Tcrifice. 

But,  though  God  would  give  salvation  through  the  spirit 
and  power  of  love,  the  world  would  have  salvation  through 
the  power  of  might.  It  was  thus  that  by  no  other  than  a 
life  of  entire  moral  failure,  could  Jesus  accomplish  His  work 
in  perfect  oneness  with  the  will  of  God,  and  glorify  God  as 
our  Father.  The  will  of  God  and  the  will  of  the  world  were 
squarely  antagonistic ;  in  Jesus  they  met  in  mortal  combat 
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The  attempt  to  make  His  life  a  fulfilment  of  both  the  will  of 
the  world  and  the  will  of  God  was  the  temptation  which 
Jesus  met  at  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  alone  in  the 
wilderness,  and  conquered  in  the  faith  that  He  was  the  Son 
of  God.  He  must  lose  the  world,  and  suffer  death  at  its 
hands,  before  He  could  save  it;  He  must  fail  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  or  the  purpose  of  God  in  man  would  then  fail. 
He  saw  that  the  failure  of  righteousness  in  conflict  with  the 
wrong  is  really  the  overthrow  of  wrong;  that  the  inheritance 
of  the  world  by  the  meek  is  both  the  natural  law  and  mani- 
fest fact  which  the  unbelief  of  power  does  not  see.  Between 
the  contending  passions  of  an  overturning  indignation 
against  wrong  and  a  saving  love  for  the  wronged  and  the 
wrong-doer.  His  spirit  seems  to  have  been  often  troubled 
and  torn.  Through  faith  and  vision,  through  experience 
and  suffering,  He  learned  obedience  to  the  sacrifice  of 
service  as  the  great  law  of  redemption.  Had  not  Jesus 
learned  and  obeyed  this  law.  His  ideal  of  the  human  world 
become  a  kingdom  of  heaven  would  have  tormented  Him 
to  His  own,  and  perhaps  the  world's  destruction.  Trusting 
that  in  committing  Himself  to  this  law  He  would  commit 
humanity  thereto,  Jesus  made  the  matchless  adventure  of 
His  life. 

Being  so  constituted  that  the  making  of  His  life  the 
largest  possible  contribution  to  righteousness  was  His  sub- 
jective necessity,  and  the  existing  order  in  which  He  found 
Himself  being  what  it  was,  Jesus  had  to  choose  either  the 
sword  or  the  cross  as  the  weapon  by  which  He  should 
undertake  to  deliver  His  nation,  and  establish  God's  royal 
reign  in  the  world.  Others,  like  Mahomet  and  Cromwell, 
have  come  to  this  choice,  and  have  taken  the  sword.  In  one 
way  and  another,  so  long  as  the  processes  of  redemption 
continue,  all  His  true  disciples  will  have  to  make  His  choice 
between  the  failure  of  success  and  the  success  of  failure. 
Many  are  called  to  the  cross,  while  still  few  are  chosen. 
There  may  come  a  time,  I  can  conceive  it  possible,  in  the 
social  redemption  of  the  world,  when  the  faithful  witnesses 
of  Jesus  will  have  to  choose  between  the  sword  and  the 
gallows.  No  man  knows;  but  in  an  hour  when  we  think 
not,  the  Son  of  Man  may  come  to  us  in  such  a  choice. 

in. 

Jesus  committed  Himself  to  sacrifice  as  love's  revelation 
and  law,  in  the  faith  that  love  is  the  mightiest  force  in  the 
universe,  and  the  ultimately  triumphant  and  organizing 
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force  in  human  life.  He  would  put  this  law  to  the  test, 
through  whatever  experiences  and  to  whatever  end  it  might 
bring  Him;  though  there  should  come  the  awful  sense,  as 
there  did  come  when  He  cried  from  the  cross  to  God  as  one 
who  had  forsaken  Him,  that  He  had  been  mistaken,  His 
career  a  failure  in  reality.  Sometimes  strongly  tempted  to 
doubt  what  He  did,  struggling  between  the  cross  and  the 
sword,  Jesus  accepted  the  full  issues  of  the  law  of  sacrifice 
to  which  He  had  committed  Himself,  in  order  that  He  might 
reveal  it  to  men  as  the  law  of  their  common  unity  with  God. 
It  was  thus  that,  in  the  face  of  the  worst  to  be  done  to  Him, 
Jesus  made  the  holy  assertion  that  He  had  accomplished 
the  work  given  Him  to  do,  and  that  He  had  so  served  man 
as  to  make  His  Father  in  heaven  appear  glorious  on  the 
earth;  it  was  thus  that  He  attached  so  high  value  to  His 
service,  in  the  face  of  failure  and  disgrace.  The  eternal 
value  of  His  failure  was  the  revelation  of  God  in  human  life 
in  terms  of  social  sacrifice. 

The  crisis  of  civilization  will  call  for  its  sacred  victims; 
for  such  as  shall  be  whole  offerings  in  the  social  sacrifice, 
and  shall  fully  manifest  in  themselves  the  love  and  law  of 
the  Christ.  Doubt  it  not,  there  will  have  to  be  more  dying 
of  some  sort,  before  the  wrongs  of  this  world  are  set  right — 
the  vicarious  dying  that  is  the  resurrection  of  the  world's 
divine  life.  Before  civilization  experiences  its  redemption, 
the  Son  of  Man  will  somehow  have  to  be  lifted  up  in  offered 
lives.  We  need  not  expect  that  we,  in  the  midst  of  this 
exhausted  yet  sovereign  industrialism,  can  be  any  more  in 
accord  with  its  social  customs  and  religious  opinions,  and 
at  the  same  time  obedient  to  Jesus,  than  the  disciples  who 
followed  Him  through  His  conflict  with  Jewish  religion,  and 
then  went  abroad  as  His  witnesses  and  martyrs  in  the 
Roman  civilization,  could  at  the  same  time  obey  Him  and 
them.  Sooner  or  later,  they  who  stand  for  the  social  order 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  believe  and  teach,  in  work  and 
word,  that  the  facts  and  forces  of  Jesus'  life  are  wise  and 
strong  for  the  perfect  organization  of  society,  will  meet  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  clearly  defined  lines  of  conflict. 
The  Pilates  of  monopoly  have  already  made  friends  with  the 
Herods  of  the  state,  and  the  high  priests  of  the  church  are 
blessing  their  union.  The  power  of  organized  social  wrong 
will  exhaust  itself  in  the  wrath  it  pours  upon  the  witnesses 
of  the  Christ  order  of  society.  It  is  no  longer  best  to  evade 
or  conceal  this.  We  must  face  the  divine  inevitable.  The 
enemy  of  man  is  abroad  in  the  world,  filling  the  ruling  social 
powers  with  every  malignant  device  of  diabolic  inspiration, 
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and  will  never  permit  the  sons  of  man  to  became  brothers 
without  warring  upon  them,  even  unto  the  glorious  disgrace 
and  death  of  some  of  Jesus'  friends.  But  their  sacrifice  will 
be  the  divine  overthrow  of  the  present  evil  order,  by  the 
faith  and  patience  of  love. 

The  full  power  of  incarnate  love  has  never  yet  been  tried, 
save  in  Jesus.  When  it  is  finally  tried,  and  we  in  any  con- 
siderable measure  learn  how  to  love,  we  may  begin  to  cease 
to  have  problems.  As  the  legion  of  demons  left  the  Gada- 
rene,  when  confronted  with  the  full  vitality  of  the  love  of 
Jesus,  so  when  there  is  a  sufficient  number  messianic  enough 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  revelation  of  the  social  power 
and  wisdom  of  love,  with  all  the  moral  adventui'e  and  divine 
risk  involved,  what  legion  of  social  demons  they  may  cast 
out  no  prophet  can  tell.  In  even  the  most  disastrous  failure, 
they  would  stir  the  world's  blood  to  the  purer  life  of  a  holy 
and  undying  discontent,  and  thus  accomplish  the  work 
given  them  to  do. 

In  committing  Himself  to  failure,  that  He  might  reveal 
love  as  the  basis  of  human  life,  Jesus  committed  humanity 
to  love  and  its  law  of  sacrifice.  Call  you  this  an  experi- 
ment? Even  so,  the  experiment  is  still  on;  yea,  it  is  scarce 
begun.  We  must  try  it  through  to  the  consummation. 
That  this  love  will  triumph  at  last,  and  have  the  human 
future  for  its  own,  is  the  world's  beatific  hope  that  will  not 
die. 

Organized  love  is  the  manifest  destiny  of  man.  Love  will 
yet  inspire  all  motives,  make  all  discussions,  dispel  all  prob- 
lems, and  light  all  paths  to  knowledge.  The  governing  of 
man  will  yet  be  done  by  love,  become  the  inner  substance 
and  the  outward  power  of  the  common  life.  Love  will  own 
all  sources  of  production,  organize  all  activities,  and  dis- 
tribute earth's  fruits  and  human  products.  The  works  of 
the  world  will  be  the  harmony  of  love's  social  affections, 
with  the  fruits  of  the  earth  born  of  love's  social  sacrifice, 
and  man's  productions  the  sacred  gifts  which  love  bears 
from  brothers  to  brothers.  The  great  achievements  of 
civilization  will  be  the  overflow  of  love's  social  gladness. 

Then  no  man  will  any  more  call  anything  his  own.  As 
he  has  need,  all  things  will  belong  to  every  man,  who  will 
add  to  all  according  to  his  X)0wer8.  In  the  temple  of  the 
glorified  humanity,  the  communion  of  saints  will  be  realized 
in  the  consecration  of  all  work  to  the  fellowship  of  service. 
The  children  of  the  kingdom  will  break  their  bread  with 
exultation  and  singleness  of  heart,  praising  God,  and  having 
favor  with  the  whole  people,  their  ransomed  homes  the 
living  gardens  of  God  in  His  full-come  heavenly  city. 


BISHOP  DOANE  AND  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 


BY  MARGARET   NOBLE   LEE 
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Bishop  Doane  of  Albany  recently  contributed  to  the 
woman  siiffraj^e  discussion,  an  ai'ticle  entitled  "Why 
Women  Do  Not  Want  the' Ballot.''  The  reader  is  led  to 
expect  a  recital  of  women's  reasons  for  their  presumed  un- 
willingness to  accept  political  rifjhts.  The  "whys"  adduced 
prove  to  be  exclusively  the  bishop's  own,  coupled  with  an 
exhortation  to  both  sexes  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  prevent 
women  from  ever  obtaining  the  ballot. 

At  the  outset  the  bishop  classifies  woman  suffragists  as 
follows: 

Class  one,  "to  be  eliminated  from  the  discussion  because 
they  fly  into  a  frenzy  .  .  .  and  are  only  vulgarly  violent, 
with  sharp  tongues  or  sharper  pens  saturated  with  bitter- 
ness and  venom." 

Class  two,  "with  whom  one  cannot  deal  without  sacrificing 
self-respect  or  reverence,  who  revile  Holy  Scripture,  holy 
matrimony,  St.  Paul,  even  our  dear  Lord  Himself." 

Class  three,  "a  very  different  class  of  women  and  men, 
to  whose  sober  second  thought  it  is  worth  while  to  appeal." 

This  classification  warrants  the  bishop's  protest  if  it 
truthfully  describes  the  general  character  of  women  who 
desire  the  ballot.  But  who  are  the  women  to-dav  identi- 
fled  with  the  suffrage  movement?  They  include  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  T'nion,  who  have  as  an  or- 
ganization enrolled  in  the  cause;  the  Social  Purity  League, 
the  White  Cross  Society,  organized  bodies  of  women  wage- 
earners,  and  the  majority  of  women  engaged  in  the  public- 
spirited,  philanthropic,  or  mission  work  in  every  city;  and, 
not  least,  growing  numbers  of  young  women  in  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society,  who  are  religiously  pledged  to  good 
citizenship.  To  which  of  the  classes  do  these  women  belong 
— brawlers,  blasphemers,  or  the  misguided?  In  which  class 
do  the  great  leaders  of  the  movement  belong — Mrs.  Lucy 
Stone,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Miss  Anthony,  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mrs.  Livermore,  Miss  Willard,  Rev.  Anna 
Shaw?  Either  the  bishop's  classification  comprehends 
these  societies  and  individuals,  or  he  has  passed  over  the 
rank  and  file  and  their  leaders,  and  turned  his  batteries 
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upon  isolated  stragglers  and  camp-followers.  The  bishop 
deplores  especially  the  godless  drift  of  the  cause;  and  yet 
in  Wyoming,  where  woman  suffrage  has  existed  long  enough 
to  show  its  drift,  polling  places  are  frequently  located  in 
church  parlors.  Equally  significant  is  the  intuitive  hostil- 
ity to  woman  suffrage  of  saloons  and  allied  forces,  which 
foresee  disaster  in  the  success  of  the  reform.  Many  such 
facts  as  these  are  inexplicable  on  the  bishop's  assumption. 

The  bishop's  objections  to  woman  suffrage  are  ranged  un- 
der four  heads,  which  he  says  he  will  not  argue  but  merely 
assert.     He  asserts: 

1.  Suffrage  is  not  a  right  of  anybody.  It  is  a  privilege  granted  by 
the  constitution  to  such  persons  as  the  f ramers  of  the  constitution 
and  founders  of  the  government  deemed  best. 

Looseness  in  the  use  of  terms  gives  this  assertion  more 
explosive  force  than  direction.  To  shift  to  the  misty  realm 
of  metaphysics  and  fence  with  superfine  sophistries  concern- 
ing distinctions  between  rights  and  privileges  has  been 
the  traditional  tactics  of  equal  suffrage  opponents.  In  this 
contest  the  ground  should  be  the  constitution,  lighted  by 
plain  common  sense,  and  the  weapons  exact  terms. 

As  to  "anybody''  having  a  right  to  suffrage  regardless 
of  place  or  qualifications,  there  is  no  such  question  at  issue. 
No  woman  suffragist  holds  suffrage  to  be  the  right  of  the 
alien,  the  defective  in  mind,  the  criminal,  or  the  juvenile 
classes.  In  order  to  differ  from  suffragists,  the  bishop's 
contention  must  be  that  suffrage  is  not  the  right  of  any 
citizen  of  the  republic;  further,  inasmuch  as  woman  suf- 
fragists do  not  claim  the  legal  right  of  suffrage,  he  must 
mean  precisely  that  suffrage  is  not  the  just,  natural,  and  in- 
herent right  of  any  American  citizen. 

The  constitution  t\>ice  refers  to  the  "right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote,"  in  one  place  providing  a  penalty 
for  the  infringement  of  that  right,  and  in  another  declaring 
that  it  shall  not  be  denied  because  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  By  thus  providing  penalities  for 
the  infringement  of  the  right  to  vote,  the  f ramers  of  the 
constitution  no  more  assumed  to  create  and  bestow  that 
right  than  statutes  for  the  punishment  of  theft  assume  to 
create  the  right  of  ownership.  In  both  cases  the  enact- 
ment merely  protects  what  it  recognizes  to  be  already  in 
existence. 

The  fact  is,  the  bishop  is  guilty  of  an  anachronism;  he 
puts  the  cart  before  the  horse.  The  constitution  is  the  effect 
and  not  the  cause  of  suffrage.  So  far  were  the  framers  of 
that  instrument  from  creating  the  "privilege  of  suffrage" 
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that  had  not  popular  suffrage  breathed  into  it  the  breath 
of  life,  the  document  would  have  remained  absolutely  im- 
potent. On  the  bishop's  hypothesis,  whence  came  the 
'^privilege"  of  the  people  to  vote  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution — whence  the  right  of  the  founders  to  frame 
a  constitution?  The  bishop's  foundation  for  suifrage  has 
the  same  support  as  the  fabled  Atlas  who  upheld  the  world 
standing  on  the  back  of  an  elephant,  which  stood  upon 
the  back  of  a  tortoise.  In  the  critical  period  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  constitution,  the  people  were  in  no  mood  to 
accept  as  a  privilege  from  any  body  of  men  what  they 
already  enjoyed  as  a  right.  They  had  won  self-government 
and  political  equality,  and  the  ballot  was  the  symbol  of  their 
freedom.  Suffrage  is  inseparable  from  self-government, 
and  the  right  to  it  is  inherent  in  the  citizens  of  the  republic. 

The  justification  of  a  republic  lies  in  the  nature  of  per- 
sonality. Mulford  in  his  profound  work,  ^*The  Nation,*' 
says,  ''Personality  has  its  condition  and  its  realization  only 
in  freedom."  While  the  bishop  finds  in  his  theory  a  reason 
for  excluding  woman  from  participation  in  the  state,  this 
philosophy  admits  her.  Shut  out  from  state  membership, 
she  is  arbitrarily  cut  off  from  the  first  condition  of  self- 
realizaticm.  Her  i)ersonality  with  which  she  is  divinely  en- 
dowed is  forcibly  restricted  b}'  human  power. 

The  bishop  asserts: 

2.  The  old  political  proverb,  **No  taxation  without  representa- 
tion," is  utterly  inapplicable  to  this  qiu^stion.  It  prew  out  of  the 
tyrannical  action  of  a  ffoveriinient  across  the  sea  in  which  not  one 
of  all  the  people  on  whom  the  tax  was  levied  had  the  faintest  voice 
in  the  framing  of  the  laws  nor  in  the  choice  of  the  government.  .  .  . 
But  women  who  are  taxed  are  represented  by  their  relatives,  by 
their  potent  influence,  and  by  man's  sense  of  justice. 

The  pith  of  this  assertion  is  that  our  famous  tax  creed  does 
not  apply  to  women,  for  the  reason  that  women  who  are 
taxed  are  rei)r(»sented  by  some  or  all  of  the  three  agencies 
deemed  by  the  bishop  equivalent  to  suffrage  for  women. 
While  one  is  tempted  to  inquire  whether  the  bishop  would 
be  willing  to  vest  his  vote  in  his  relatives,  merge  it  in  his 
potent  influence,  or  waive  it,  confiding  to  nmn's  sense  of  jus- 
tice, the  point  may  be  conceded  that  if  women  who  are  taxed 
can  be  proved  to  be  represented,  the  old  adage  is  inap- 
plicable. 

The  claim  that  taxed  women  are  represented  involves  the 
admission  of  their  right  to  representation.  It  remains  to 
determine  in  what  way  this  is  provided  for  and  secured  to 
them.    Representation  in  any  sense  worth  the  name  has  as 
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its  essential  characteristic  the  responsibility  of  the  repre- 
sentative to  those  he  represents,  who  on  election  day  can 
bring  him  to  strict  accountability.  Clearly  the  representa- 
tion accorded  to  women  by  the  bishop  is  not  of  this  kind; 
it  has  no  legal  sanction;  it  is  optional  with  the  representa- 
tive; it  is  a  voluntary  guardianship,  such  as  the  government 
extends  to  Indians  fwt  taxed.  The  colonists  were  favored 
withthismode  of  representation.  They  had  relatives  "across 
the  sea";  they  had  "potent  influence"  in  Parliament;  they 
had  "man's  sense  of  justice"  to  rely  upon.  They  refused  to 
pay  taxes;  they  rebelled.  They  knew  that  representation 
without  responsibility  is  mockery. 

Even  if  this  pseudo  representation  were  adequate,  taxed 
women  would  be  least  assured  of  it,  for  the  majority  of  them 
are  husbandless,  and  their  male  relatives  may  have  wives 
of  their  own  to  "represent"  or  may  differ  from  them  in 
political  opinions.  Tax-paying  widows  and  single  women 
thus  comprise  a  class  of-  political  pariahs  bearing  the  bur- 
dens of  government  but  subject  to  the  will  of  the  governing 
caste.  In  New  York  State,  for  example,  on  an  assessed 
valuation  of  a  billion  dollars,  women  pay  in  round  numbers 
one  million  dollars  in  taxes,  more  money  than  the  British 
government  annually  exacted  from  the  colonists. 

The  theory  of  vicarious  representation  for  women  is 
founded  upon  the  timeworn  notion  that  the  family  is  the 
political  unit,  that  all  women  worth  considering  are  mar- 
ried, and  that  the  married  woman  is  still  a  fcmnte  couvcrtCj 
with  neither  personality,  nor  force  in  the  state.  But  the 
family  is  not  the  political  unit  in  any  sense.  A  political  unit 
has  a  single  vote  and  retains  that  vote.  A  family  may  have 
one  vote,  may  have  many,  or  may  have  none.  The  voting 
strength  of  the  family  dei)ends  on  the  number  of  males  in 
it,  and  families  without  male  members  are  political  wards. 

Aside  from  its  irresponsibility,  its  unequal  distribution 
among  women,  its  legal  non-existence,  political  representa- 
tion of  one  sex  by  another  is  in  its  nature  impossible.  A 
vote  is  the  expression  of  a  will;  two  wills  make  two  votes, 
and  if  but  one  vote  be  cast,  injustice  is  done  either  to 
the  strength  of  two  wills  or  the  individual  judgment  of  the 
one  not  expressed.  If  the  will  of  the  woman  is  not  ex- 
pressed, an  affront  is  offered  to  the  individuality  of  one 
whom  the  state  has  now  recognized  as  a  person  and  there- 
fore entitled  to  expression.  If  the  man  change  his  vote 
at  the  persuasion  of  his  wife,  she  is  represented,  but  he  is 
not,  which  is  as  unjust  as  the  ordinary  situation  to-day,  in 
which  this  evil  is  rare.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  comparatively 
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few  men  tax  their  minds  with  delicate  adjustments  and 
balancings  in  order  that  their  vote  may  represent  the  com- 
posite vote  of  two.    The  average  man  votes  as  he  wishes 
and  represents  his  wife  as  he  wishes  her  represented. 
The  bishop  asserts : 

3.  Equality  does  not  mean  identity  of  duties,  rights,  privileges, 
occupations.  Tlie  sex  differences  are  proof  enough  of  this.  The 
paths  in  which  men  and  women  are  set  to  walls  are  parallel,  but 
not  the  same. 

This  statement  is  absolutely  sound;  it  is  a  truism.  No 
amount  of  legal  equality  can  do  away  with  natural  differ- 
ences, and  this  holds  between  men  and  men  as  well  as 
between  men  and  women.  The  black  man  has  legal  equal- 
ity with  the  white,  but  his  **duties,  rights,  privileges,  occu- 
pations," are  not  identical,  and  no  law  can  make  them  so. 
All  that  women  seek  of  the  law  is  the  equality  granted  to 
the  negro,  and  they  seek  this  because  they  realize  that  they 
have  duties  to  the  state  which  are  not  identical  with  those 
of  men.  The  bishop  fears  that  this  equality  would  destroy 
the  "equilibrium  of  society,"  and  quotes  the  words  of  St. 
Paul,  "If  the  whole  body  were  hearing,  where  were  the 
smelling?"  This  fear  is  groundless.  Like  the  human  body, 
the  body  politic  is  not  "one  member,  but  many";  and  in 
the  very  chapter  containing  the  passage  quoted,  St.  Paul 
emphasizes  the  importance  to  the  body  of  all  its  members, 
and  condemns  the  disparaging  by  one  member  of  the  use 
or  need  of  another.  The  trouble  in  the  body  politic  has 
been  that  one  member  has  assumed  to  be  the  whole  body, 
and  has  arrogantly  said  to  the  other,  "1  have  no  need  of 
thee." 

The  bishop  is  alarmed  lesf  political  e(iuality  may  disturb 
economic  laws.  He  pictures  "overstocked  professions,  men 
and  women  crowding  each  other  in  and  out  of  occupations, 
neglected  duties,  responsibilities  divided  until  they  are 
destroyed  ...  if  this  unnatural  idea  be  enforced."  This 
figment  of  the  imagination  is  "purely  prophetic  without  the 
inspiration  of  prophecy."  The  bishop  imagines  woman's  in- 
dustrial freedom  to  be  dependent  upon  her  political  emanci- 
pation. As  a  matter  of  fact  woman  is  to-day  as  free  in  the 
choice  of  profession  or  occupation  as  the  ballot  can  ever 
make  her.  The  last  census  reveals  the  presence  of  women 
in  almost  every  remunerative  emi)loA'ment  pursued  in  the 
United  States,  and  yet  we  hear  of  no  consequent  friction 
in  the  shop  nor  misery  in  the  home.  If  economic  equality 
does  not  produce  fratricidal  competition  in  the  labor  world, 
bow  is  political  equality  to  bring  this  about?    The  bishop 
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has  again  mistaken  effect  for  cause.  The  suffrage  move- 
ment is  a  result  of  industrial  freedom,  not  its  cause.  And 
statisticians  agree  that  the  entrance  of  women  into  the 
business  world,  instead  of  producing  the  evils  here  con- 
ceived, has  been  a  beneficent  means  in  relieving  the  wants 
of  homes. 
The  bishop  asserts: 

4.  The  theory  of  increased  wages  for  women  to  be  secured  by 
jrivlni?  votes  to  women  workers,  is  equally  preposterous.  Wages, 
lilte  worlt,  are  regulated  by  the  unfailing  law  of  supply  and 
demand. 

Women  do  not  expect  to  force  up  wages  by  their  ballots 
any  more  than  men  can  now  do  so,  nor  do  they  think  that 
their  votes  will  ever  work  miracles;  but  they  do  count  upon 
securing  by  their  ballots  equal  pay  for  equal  work  in  munici- 
pal, state,  or  national  service,  such  as  a  statute  of  Wyoming 
provides  for  that  state. 

80  much  for  the  ^'fundamental  and  axiomatic  truths"  of 
the  bishop's  argument. 

The  bishop  next  proceeds  with  some  personal  objections 
to  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  In  his  opinion,  some  of 
the  bad  results  would  be  decadence  of  gallantr}"  in  men,  in- 
crease of  religious  prejudices  in  political  questions,  multi- 
plication of  venal  voters,  and  contention  in  homes.  Loss 
of  gallantry  has  been  the  favorite  bogy  of  anti-suffragists 
to  scare  off  women  from  this  reform.  It  should  be  known 
by  this  time  that  if  the  issue  involved  a  choice  between 
justice  and  gallantry,  suffragists  would  unanimously  pre- 
fer justice.  However,  they  hold  American  manhood  in  too 
high  respect  to  believe  its  crowning  characteristic  of 
courtesy  to  women  merely  superficial,  and  the}'  fail  to  note 
any  diminution  in  the  politeness  of  men  towards  themselves. 
The  women  of  Wyoming  boast  of  the  chivalry  of  their  men, 
which  seems  to  have  withstood  the  shock  of  being  "jostled 
at  the  polls."  Men  may  be  jammed  by  women  in  street  cars, 
crushed  at  receptions,  elbowed  in  markets,  made  to  take 
their  turn  at  box-offices,  but  we  are  told  that  they  will  not 
be  jostled  at  the  polls. 

By  a  curious  process  of  reasoning  the  bishop  discovers 
equallystrongobjections  to  the  vote  of  women,  in  their  good- 
ness and  in  their  badness.  In  one  paragraph  he  applauds 
their  native  religious  fervor,  and  in  the  next  is  horrified 
at  the  number  of  corrupt  women  that  would  be  added  to  the 
electorate.  Undoubtedly  when  admitted  to  the  franchise, 
women  will  take  their  religion  with  them;  but  if  it  be  de- 
serving of  the  "infinite  honor"  with  which  the  bishop  re- 
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gards  it,  it  should  preserve  them  against  the  bitter  "reli- 
gious" feuds  he  anticipates.  At  its  worst  it  would  stop  short 
6f  the  shedding  of  blood,  which  has  marked  recent  theologi- 
cal differences  of  male  political  factions  in  a  number  of 
cities.  And  he  insists  that  what  damage  injudicious  good 
women  may  fail  to  do  in  government,  wicked  women  will 
compass  by  the  sale  of  their  votes.  If  woman  suffrage 
were  yet  a  mere  theory,  such  a  prediction  as  this  would 
be  more  pardonable;  but  wherever  eciual  suffrage  prevails, 
all  parties  agree  that  women  as  a  sex  cast  pure  ballots.  At 
all  events  the  same  means  adopted  to  deal  with  venality  in 
men  voters  will  be  equally  effective  in  the  case  of  women. 

In  the  equal-suffrage  home,  according  to  the  bishop,  either 
the  wife  must  echo  her  husband  or  bedlam  will  break  loose, 
and  "in  the  heat  and  violence  of  party  differences  a  new 
cause  of  dissension  and  alienation  be  added  to  the  alreadv 
strained  relations  in  many  families."  The  strife  extends 
below  stairs,  kitchen  arraying  itself  against  parlor,  and  for 
days  at  election  time,  home  life  becomes  a  prolonged  politi- 
cal broil.  This  jeremiad  might  affect  timid  suffragists, 
were  it  not  in  its  nature  a  conclusion  from  an  "imaginary 
premise,"  which  the  bishop  elsewhere  condemns  as  **illogi- 
cal  to  the  last  degre»e."  Under  the  same  roof  are  now  found 
differences  in  religious  beliefs,  frequently  between  husband 
and  wife,  and  generally  between  mistress  and  maid,  without 
destruction  of  domestic  concord;  and  it  is  improbable  that 
less  vital  differences  will  ruin  homes  otherwise  happy.  To 
the  bishop's  question,  "Shall  the  cook  leave  her  kitchen  to 
cast  a  vote  which  shall  counterbalance  that  of  her  mis- 
tress?" the  answer  is  an  emphatic  Yes,  just  as  the  coach- 
man does;  and  many  mistresses  might  thus  learn  a  needed 
lesson  in  political  equality  already  learned  by  their  hus- 
bands through  the  votes  of  their  employees. 

The  bishop  reaches  the  climax  of  assertion  when  he 
says: 

There  is  no  freer  human  bein^  on  earth  to-day,  thank  Ood,  than 
the  American  woman.    She  has  aU  Hberty  that  Is  not  license. 

Acting  upon  this  theory  Miss  Anthony  cast  a  vote  at  one 
election  with  her  fellow-townsmen,  and  was  fined  one  hun- 
dred dollars  by  a  Ignited  States  judge*.  Such  an  assertion 
finds  its  answer  in  the  words  of  John  Randolph:  "That  state 
in  which  any  people  is  divested  of  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  regulated  by  laws  to  which  its  assent  is  not  re- 
quired and  may  not  be  given,  is  political  slavery." 

On  the  whole,  opposition  to  woman  suffrage  is  at  present 
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on  a  somewhat  higher  plane  than  in  the  earlier  days  of 
the  movement,  when  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell  published  his 
**Reform  against  Nature,"  for  many  years  the  opponents' 
classic.  That  celebrated  theologian  found  a  conclusive 
argument  for  man's  monopoly  of  the  ballot  in  "his  heavy 
tread,  his  hard-knit  frame,  his  thundering  voice,  his  Jupi- 
ter-like air."  He  observed  that  all  powerful  forces  of 
nature,  such  as  tornadoes,  thunder,  and  earthquakes  were 
masculine,  while  breezes,  dew  falling,  and  grass  growing 
were  feminine.  Again,  commanding  law  was  masculine; 
gospel  which  is  "organized  in  submission  and  sacrifice"  was 
feminine.  "The  subordination  of  woman,"  he  declared,  "is 
moral,  and  no  condition  of  suffrage  will  take  it  away."  She 
would  find  compensation,  however,  if  she  could  only  "con- 
ceive what  it  means  to  be  the  sex  elected  to  patience." 
His  ideal  condition  is  one  in  which  women  will  "keep  their 
own  pure  atmosphere  of  silence  and  make  a  realm  into 
which  the  poor  bruised  fighters  with  their  passions  galled, 
their  hates  and  grudges,  may  come  to  be  quieted  and  get 
some  touch  of  the  angelic."  It  never  occurred  to  the  doctor 
that  the  rational  prophylactic  for  "galled  passions,  hates, 
and  grudges"  would  be  that  those  with  the  angelic  touch 
should  accompany  the  fighters  to  the  political  arena  and 
there  prevent  them  from  reaching  a  bruised  condition. 
But  this  would  transform  her  into  the  voting  woman,  whose 
look  the  doctor  tells  us  would  be  "sharp,  the  voice  wiry 
and  shrill,  the  action  angular  and  abrupt;  wiliness,  bold- 
ness, eagerness  for  place,  will  become  inbred."  She  was 
to  be  known  by  a  "thin,  hungry-looking,  cream-tartar  face, 
touched  with  blight  and  fallen  out  of  lustre."  Her  stature 
would  be  "taller,  more  brawny,  with  bigger  hands  and 
feet";  she  would  be  "lank  and  dry."  In  the  face  of  this 
vision,  he  entreats  women  "in  God's  name,  to  save  their 
beauty,  for  this  is  the  power  of  the  subject  state."  And 
he  concludes,  "If  I  were  a  woman  in  the  present  lot  of 
woman,  I  think  I  should  certainly  wish  to  be  a  man,"  but 
assures  them  there  are  joys  for  them  in  the  world  to  come. 

This  reference  to  a  standard  authority  among  early 
anti-suffragists  shows  the  progress  made  by  opponents. 
The  old  view  regarded  woman  as  a  thing  of  beauty;  from 
the  bishop's  standpoint  she  is  an  intelligent  being  entitled 
to  the  broadest  knowledge  and  to  her  own  opinions  on  all 
questions,  and  only  forbidden  to  give  expression  thereto 
at  the  polls. 

Both  the  doctor  and  the  bishop  have  voiced  the  con- 
servative sentiment  of  their  day,  always  a  useful  element 
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in  social  progress.  It  is  statesmanship  to  consider  well 
any  fundamental  political  innovation  before  adopting  it. 
It  is  not  altogether  unfortunate  that  legislators  generally 
lag  behind  advanced  sentiment.  Consequently  woman  suf- 
fragists may  be  patient.  Against  every  social  reform  ex- 
isting custom,  expediency,  and  a  train  of  imagined  ills  have 
been  invoked. 

The  political  enfranchisement  of  women  is  grounded  in 
justice,  in  science,  and  in  the  theory  of  the  modern  state. 
"Justice/'  declared  Webster,  "is  the  greatest  concern  of 
man  on  earth."  Only  through  its  application  have  the 
rights  of  individuals  been  conceived  and  acknowledged. 
Only  through  the  possession  of  rights  is  moral  growth  in 
the  state  possible.  This  growth  is  the  law  of  both  sexes, 
and  its  development  requires  freedom.  Men  have  won  this 
freedom  from  the  hands  of  tyranny,  and  on  the  ground  of 
justice  women  demand  it  of  them.  On  what  principle  can 
men  withhold  it?  Has  either  sex  the  prerogative  to  de- 
termine the  rights  of  the  other  sex?  Such  afl  assumption 
in  any  field  but  politics  would  meet  with  universal  derision. 
Society  makes  progress  along  varioua  lines — industry, 
culture,  religion,  and  politics,  the  aim  and  object  of  all  being 
the  moral  elevation  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community. 
Each  department  of  activity  offers  to  the  individual  an 
opportunity  for  usefulness,  and  should  be  open  to  every 
responsible  person  so  that  according  to  his  or  her  peculiar 
talents  each  may  serve  the  great  social  end.  Industry, 
culture,  and  religion  are  now  open  to  woman,  but  she  is 
still  denied  the  opportunity  to  serve  the  state  by  the  per- 
formance of  political  duties.  But  if  man  has  the  right  to 
exclude  her  from  this  field,  he  has  the  same  right  to  limit 
her  in  other  directions.  In  that  case  he  should  prescribe 
her  duties,  in  fact  become  the  keeper  of  her  conscience. 
Nature,  then,  has  made  an  egregious  blunder  in  giving 
woman  conscience  or  will  of  her  own.  Man  cither  has  com- 
plcte  soz'crcignty  m'cr  ti'owian,  or  his  assumption  of  it  in  any 
proznncc  is  usurpation.  As  a  matter  of  history,  the  argu- 
ments used  to  bar  woman  from  state  functions  are  of  a  piece 
with  those  formerly  employed  to  keep  her  from  business, 
education,  and  the  professions. 

In  excluding  woman  from  the  suffrage  man  not  only 
assumes  political  sovereignty  over  her  but  moral  superior- 
ity as  well.  The  exercise  of  the  suffrage  to-day  is  conceded 
to  be  a  moral  obligation.  But  it  is  urged  that  this  obliga- 
tion does  not  rest  on  woman.     Who  is  to  determine  this? 

Are  moral  duties  to  be  assigned  by  one  sex  to  the  other? 
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or  by  majorities?  The  essential  feature  of  moral  duty 
lies  in  each  individual  determining  his  or  her  own,  so  long 
as  the  rights  of  others  are  not  interfered  with.  Woman 
cannot  be  a  free  moral  agent  while  arbitrarily  restricted  in 
any  sphere  of  moral  action.  And  if  the  proposition  of 
Burke  that  **The  qualifications  for  government  are  virtue 
and  wisdom,  actual  or  presumptive,"  contains  any  truth, 
suffrage  is  as  much  the  woman's  moral  duty  as  the  man's. 

A  stock  objection  of  opponents  to  equal  suffrage  is  that 
woman  has  all  she  can  do  as  mother  of  the  race.  Sociology 
demonstrates  this  objection  to  be  without  scientific  basis. 
The  evolution  of  the  state  has  been  from  a  military  to  an 
industrial  plane.  In  warring  societies  and  epochs,  where 
mortality  is  great,  the  birth-rate  has  been  correspondingly 
high,  and  the  maternal  function  emphasized  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  other  capacities  in  woman.  The  same  law  holds 
in  the  animal  kingdom.  Spencer  shows  that  species 
destined  to  heavy  chance  mortality  meet  the  emergency 
by  enormous  reproduction.  With  increased  life  chances 
offspring  are  less  numerous.  Accordingly  in  industrial 
societies  the  birth-rate  decreases,  and  quality  replaces 
quantity  as  the  criterion  of  the  family. 

The  development  of  society  from  the  military  to  the  in- 
dustrial stage  has  transformed  the  life  of  woman  no  less 
than  of  man.  Snmller  families,  the  general  employment 
of  servants,  and  the  introduction  into  the  household  of 
labor-saving  inventions  and  manufactured  products  now 
afford  women  time  for  new  activities.  Some  of  the  sex 
are  devoting  their  leisure  to  "pink  teas"  and  other  "social 
functions";  many,  however,  find  in  it  an  opportunity  for 
larger  usefulness,  to  themselves,  to  their  families,  and  to 
society. 

Enlarged  contact  with  the  world  has  forced  upon  the 
attention  of  some  of  these  women  social  problems  which 
centuries  of  Christian  civilization  guided  and  controlled 
by  man  have  not  solved.  These  problems  in  great  part 
affect  the  family  and  the  home,  but  women  in  their  present 
status  are  powerless  to  cope  with  them.  They  have  begun 
to  realize  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  virtuous  and  happy  homes 
in  great  numbers  while  i)ernicious  influences  are  so  unre- 
strictedly at  work  in  the  state,  counterbalancing  more  or 
less  the  effects  of  early  training;  and  following  their  new 
opportunity  they  regard  it  as  their  duty  to  help  guard  the 
course  as  well  as  the  source  of  life's  stream.  To  do  this 
they  must  extend  their  labors  into  the  larger  domain  of 
the  state. 
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It  is  useless  to  tell  them  to  go  back  home  and  take  care  of 
their  children.  They  have  come  outside  for  this  very  purpose. 
Their  children  are  in  state  schools;  they  have  an  interest 
in  the  composition  of  the  school  board,  in  the  character  of 
the  teachers,  in  the  housing  of  pupils,  and  in  all  that  con- 
stitutes our  public-school  system.  Their  children  are  neces- 
sarily on  the  streets  and  in  public  places;  they  must  then 
resist  and  combat  every  vice  which  spreads  its  snare  for 
the  innocent.  Indeed,  to  do  their  full  duty  as  mothers  of 
the  race  they  miist  extend,  their  power  into  the  state,  to 
make  it  as  tolerable  a  place  as  possible  for  their  children. 
No  apprehension  need  be  felt  that  w  oman  will  then  neglect 
her  home  duties.  This  was  the  agonized  fear  when  she 
sought  an  education.  In  that  crisis  the  great  Dr.  Johnson 
declared  that  woman  "was  better  attending  to  her  toilet 
than  using  the  pen."  The  only  sphere  hitherto  freely  con- 
ceded to  woman  has  been  religion  with  the  Book  of  Job 
underscored. 

The  theor}'  of  the  modern  state  alone  furnishes  an  ade- 
quate reason  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women.  The  state 
now  assumes  many  functions  once  performed  by  the  family 
and  other  private  agencies,  and  has  greatly  enlarged  its 
sphere  for  the  promotion  of  the  general  welfare.  It  edu- 
cates children,  cares  for  the  sick  and  the  defective,  enforces 
sanitary  regulations,  reforms  rather  than  punishes  its 
criminals,  provides  factory  and  tenement  inspection,  and 
undertakes  many  other  services  for  the  common  good. 
The  state  as  a  police  force  existing  only  for  the  bodily  pro- 
tection of  its  citizens  has  become  a  social  organism  foster- 
ing the  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  the  physical  well-being 
of  its  members.  In  these  new  functions  of  the  state,  women 
are  fitted  by  nature  and  (experience  to  cooperate  with  men. 
Politics,  it  is  ti*ue,  are  not  «t  present  inviting;  but  general 
experience  has  been  that  with  the  advent  of  woman  in  the 
shop,  the  office,  the  counting-room,  the  college,  and  wherever 
she  has  gone,  the  moral  atmosphere  has  improved.  Her 
mere  presence  at  jmlitical  meetings,  to  which  she  is  now 
cordially  invited,  has  raised  the  tone  of  campaign  addresses. 
It  is  hardly  probable  that  a  different  result  would  follow 
her  presence  at  the  polls. 

What  does  the  ballot  to-day  signify?  Is  a  vote  an  ex- 
pression of  so  much  physical  power,  and  does  a  majority 
indicate  a  preponderance  of  brute  force?  If  this  be  true 
"educational  campaigns"  and  appeals  to. reason  are  sense- 
less. Time  was  when  voting  was  done  by  the  clash  of  the 
spear  upon  the  shield.    The  ballot  originally  was  a  sub- 
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stitute  for  this  demonstration,  but  now  the  state  does  not 
limit  suffrage  to  warriors,  and  qualifications  of  voters  are 
never  physical.  The  ballot  represents  mere  opinion,  and 
law  finds  its  validity  in  a  majority  of  opinions.  The  basis 
of  the  modern  state  is  intelligence.  Why  then  should  the 
state  ignore  the  intelligence  of  half  its  citizens?  The 
economy  of  human  society  demands  that  every  factor 
should  be  used  to  the  extent  of  its  capacity. 

Why  do  women  stake  so  much  on  the  ballot?  Because 
it  is  at  the  root  of  every  tax,  every  public  institution, 
every  choice  of  officials,  every  law;  it  frees  government 
from  arbitrary  element,  removes  discontent,  and  affords  to 
all  full  and  equal  political  power.  It  is  the  door  to  self- 
realization.  Its  possession  would  make  women  responsible 
factors  in  the  state;  without  it  they  are  non-entities.  Cer- 
tain anti-suffragists  protest  that  woman  is  morally  superior 
to  man,  that  she  should  exert  an  influence  on  the  state, 
but  that  man  should  be  the  bearer  of  it.  If  this  influence 
is  desirable,  why  not  introduce  it  directly  into  the  state 
rather  than  filter  it  through  a  less  moral  medium?  Women, 
however,  do  not  claim  the  ballot  on  the  ground  of  **moral 
superiority."  The  state  does  not  need  them  more  than  they 
need  the  ballot. 

Woman's  emancipation  has  not  been  conceived  in  re- 
bellion, brought  forth  on  the  battle  field,  made  tragic  by 
martyrdom.  Woman  has  not  trundled  cannon  over  the 
land  nor  talked  treason;  she  has  not  neglected  her  home 
nor  family.  She  has  studied  and  thought  and  reasoned 
away  all  opposition  not  founded  in  prejudice.  Her  pur- 
pose is  fixed  and  her  faith  strong  that  her  cause  will  pre- 
vail. 


WEALTH-PRODUCTION  AND  CONSUMPTION  BY 

THE  NATION. 


BY   GEORGE   B.    WALDKOX,    A.  M. 


America's  remarkable  growth  in  material  wealth  has  chal- 
lenged the  attention  of  the  world.  But  that  growth,  with 
all  the  advantages  it  has  brought,  has  at  the  same  time 
developed  conditions  w  hicli  unchecked  may  eventually  work 
the  ruin  of  the  nation.  It  is  probably  not  true  that  the  poor 
as  a  class  are  growing  poorer.  Indeed,  there  are  many  indi- 
cations that  they  are  rather  sharing  in  a  measure  the 
growing  prosperity.  But  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 
rich  are  growing  richer;  that  wealth  is  more  and  more  con- 
centrating into  the  hands  of  the  very  few.  On  the  one  side 
are  the  millions  whose  manv  necessities  and  few  comforts 
and  luxuries  absorb  all,  or  nearly  all,  their  incomes;  on  the 
other  side  are  the  few  thousands  who  may  have  necessities, 
comforts  and  luxuries  in  abundance  and  still  have  a  gener- 
ous surplus  which  can  be  changed  into  capital  yet  more 
largely  to  swell  their  incomes. 

A  number  of  attempts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to 
measure  this  congestion  of  wealth,  but  little  serious  effort 
has  been  turned  toward  measuring  the  causes  w^hich  lead 
to  this  growing  intensity  of  conditions.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  blaze  a  pathw^ay  into  this  field  by  attempt- 
ing (1)  to  measure  the  annual  production  of  the  country, 
(2)  to  distribute  this  production  among  the  families  of  the 
nation  according  to  their  probable  incomes,  and  (I^)  to  show 
the  final  disposition  of  this  product.  The  results  of  the 
first  inquiry  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  accurate;  there  is 
room  for  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  second  and  the 
third;  but  it  is  believed  that  even  these  are  sufficiently  accu- 
rate to  show  the  real  trend  of  conditions  and  to  shed  light 
on  the  reasons  for  the  increasing  congestion  of  wealth.  We 
come  then  to  the  first  inquiry. 

/.     Annual  Product  of  the  Nation. 

How  much  wealth  does  the  nation  produce  annually?  To 
be  more  explicit:  What  is  the  money  cost  during  a  single 
year  of  bringing  the  material  ])rodycts  of  the  country  from 
the  farm,  forest,  mine  or  water  through  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  transportation  and  trade  to  the  point 
of  family  or  other  consumption? 
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It  is  possible  to  answer  this  question  with  considerable 
accuracy  for  the  census  year  1890.  The  method  adopted  is 
based  upon  the  number  of  persons  actually  engaged  in  pro- 
ductive work  during  the  year.  Census  returns  show  that  of 
the  G2,()22,250  people  in  the  United  States  in  1890,  there  were 
47,41-^,559,  or  75.72  per  cent  over  ten  years  of  age.  Of  this 
possible  number  of  workers  22,735,661,  or  47.95  per  cent 
were  engaged  in  "gainful  occupations.'^  But  not  all  in 
"gainful  occupations"  are  direct  producers  of  material 
wealtli.  The  doctor,  the  minister  and  the  teacher,  for 
example,  are  valuable  workers  in  society  and  indirectly,  but 
not  directly,  productive  of  wealth,  so  such  as  they  must  be 
left  out  of  consideration. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  different  occupations  shows  that 
in  the  census  year  there  were  20,115,106  persons  employed  in 
occupations  directly  productive  of  some  form  of  material 
wealth.  These  were  further  subdivided  into  groups  as  fol- 
low^s:  On  raw  materials,  9,725,445  workers;  manufacturing, 
6,643,879 ;  transportation,  1,557,721 ;  trade,  2,188,061.  Great 
care  was  taken  to  make  these  divisions  as  ac(*urate  as  pos- 
sible. Others  might  differ  somewhat  as  to  the  classification 
of  certain  occupations.  This  would  vary  the  estimates  of 
]>roduction  of  different  classes,  but  would  not  materially 
affect  the  total  production.  The  following  table  shows  in 
detail  the  method  adopted  of  estimating  the  total  annual 
production  of  the  nation: 

Production  by  the  United  States  During  the  Census  Years  1890  and  1880. 


1890. 

Workers. 

Value 
Produced. 

Wages. 

Oross 
rroftts. 

Produced 

per 
Worker. 

Wages 

per 
Worker. 

Raw  Materials. 

Farm   Pro»lucts, 
Forest  Pro<lucts, 
Mines    .... 
Fisheries  .    .    . 

6,297,580 
2.628.102 
a  636.415 
a  163,348 

a  $2,460.107 .4M 

61,026.650.85;' 

a587.2.30.r.r.'_> 

a  44,277,514 

$1,385,467,600 

678,182,«0 

a  265.290,643 

35,i)36,560 

$1,074,639,854 

448,468,419 

321,940,019 

8,340,954 

$391 
391 
920 
271 

/$220 

0r22O 

417 

^220 

Total 

Manufacturinfl:. 

Census     Manu- 
factures .    .    . 
Other     .... 

9,725,445 

ri  4,712,622 
1,931,257 

$4,118,266,489 

C$4,210,393,207 
935,694,000 

$2,264,877,243 

a  $2,283,216,529 
683,664,978 

$1,853,389,246 

$1,927,176,678 
252,029,022 

$423 

$894 
;i484 

$233 
j3&4 

Total 

Transportation. 

Railroads  .    .    . 
Water  Traffic     . 
Express     .    .    . 
Telephones    .    . 
other     .... 

6,643,879 

(£749,301 

a  114,736 

a  45,718 

rt  8.646 

639,321 

$5,146,087,207 

d  $1,051 ,877,632 

a  166,838,776 

650,000,000 

a  16,404,583 

571.652,974 

$2,966,881,507 

(£$416,644,135 

a  41,729,842 

a  16,176,098 

3,060,330 

309,751,025 

$2,179,205,700 

$636,333,497 

126,108,a34 

33,823,902 

13,344,253 

261,801,949 

$776 

$1,404 

917 

1,094 

1,898 

i894 

$447 

$666 

363 

354 

^484 

A484 

Total     .... 

1,657,721 

$1,866,673,965 

$787,261,430 

$1,069,412,635|$1,102 

$506 
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Production  by  the  United  States  —  ConUnued. 


1890. 

Workers. 

Value 
Produced. 

Wages. 

Gross 
Profits. 

Produced 

per  . 
Worker. 

Wages 

per 
Worker. 

Trade. 

Total 

2,188,061 
20,115,106 

9,725,446 
6,643,879 
1,667,721 
2,188,061 

$2,519,904,206 

$1,104,970,806 

$1,414,933,400 

$1,162 

ilc$606 

Aggregate     .    . 

Summary  1800. 

Raw  Materials  . 
Manufacturing . 
Transportation . 
Trade    .... 

$13,640,931,866 

$4,118,266,489 
5,146,087,207 
1,856,673,965 
2,619,904,206 

$7,123,990,986 

$2,264,877,243 

2,966,881,507 

787,261,430 

1,104,970,805 

$6,516,M0,881 

$1,853,389,246 
2,179,206,700 
1,069,412,636 
1,414,933,400 

$678 

$423 

776 

1,192 

1,162 

$354 

$233 
447 
606 
606 

Total     .... 
Fann  and  Forest 
Products    .    . 
All  Other  .    .    . 

20,115,106 

8,925,682 
11,189,424 

$13,640,931,866 

3,486,758,313 
10,154,173,653 

$7,123,990,985 

1,963,650,010 
5,160,340,94& 

$6,516,940,881 

1,523,108,273 
4,993.832,608 

$678 

891 
907 

$354 

220 
461 

1880. 
Raw  Materials  . 
Manufacturing . 
Transportation . 
Trade    .... 

8,667,997 

4,665,027 

786,044 

1,606,216 

$3,649,461,727 

2,639,839,646 

888.339.8iM> 

1A1'»325,318 

$1,749,308,421 

1,469,320,707 

326,40G,:«« 

626,192,090 

$1,800,153,306 

1,180,618,839 

661,933,613 

922,133.228 

$409 

667 

1,129 

1,027 

$318 
314 
416 
416 

Total     .... 
Farm  and  Forest 
Products     .    . 
All  Other  .    .    . 

16,616,914 

8,081,571 
7,531,;M3 

$8,624,966,487 

3,137,402,664 
6,487,663,923 

$4,160,227,601 

1,650,743,203 
2,600,484,398 

$4,464,738,886 

1,677,659,361 
2,887,079,625 

$662 

388 
728 

$266 

193 
84ft 

a.  Census  of  1890. 

b.  Estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  census  year. 

c.  Total  value  of  product  ($9,372,  437,-283),  less  cost  of  materials  used  ($6,162,044,076). 

d.  Report  of  the  Intersute  Commerce  Commission  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1890. 

e.  Estimated  from  census.    0]>eratipg  expenses  of  sixteen  of  the  seventeen  com- 

panies, $42,413,706 ;  dividends  declared  by  eight  companies,  $3,198,048. 

/.  The  Agricultural  De])artment  estimates  average  farm  wages  without  board 
(board  furnished  by  the  worker)  for  the  United  SUtes  in  1890  at  $18.33  per 
month  or  $220  per  year. 

0,  Estimated  the  same  as  farm  wages. 

h.  Estimated  the  same  as  wages  in  manufactures. 

i.  Estimated  the  same  as  average  product  per  worker  in  manufactures. 

j.  Estimated  the  same  as  wages  of  all  workers. 

k.  Estimated  the  same  as  wages  in  transportation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  products  of  all  the  workers  are 
based  on  official  figures  (census  for  the  most  part),  except 
for  1,931,257  workers  in  manufacturing,  639,321  in  trans- 
portation and  2,188,001  w^orkers  in  trade.  Onsus  returns 
for  manufacturers  do  not  include  unorganized  industries, 
such  as  most  of  the  building  operations  in  the  smaller  towns, 
nor  organized  industries  producing  less  than  |500  in  the 
year.  Under  transportation  those  not  included  in  the 
census  returns  are  chieflv  teamsters  and  small  boatmen. 

The  principal  difficulty  was  encountered  in  assigning  the 
production  of  workers  in  trade.  There  was  no  official  data 
for  this  class,  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  rely  upon  private 
investigation.  From  estimates  furnished  by  some  twenty 
trade  papers  in  nearly  all  the  leading  lines  of  trade  in  the 
countrv  it  was  found  to  be  a  conservative  estimate  that  thi? 
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wholesale  dealer  on  the  average  adds  about  ten  per  cent  to 
the  value  of  his  goods  when  he  sells  them  to  the  retailer,  and 
that  the  retailer  on  the  average  adds  about  25  per 
cent  to  his  purchasing  price  when  he  sells  to  the  consumer. 

Take  as  a  Msis  the  |4,118,266,489  of  raw  material  pro- 
duced, and  add  the  |5,14G,087,207  of  value  given  in  the 
manufacturing  process.  This  makes  a  total  of  |9,264,353,- 
696.  Not  all  of  this  product  goes  through  the  hands  of  the 
wholesalers  and  retailers.  Let  us  strike  an  average  of  three- 
llfths  for  wholesale  and  four-fifths  for  retail,  making  the 
average  per  cent  added  on  the  entire  manufactured  product 
6  per  cent  for  wholesale  and  20  per  cent  retail.  Without 
reckoning  transportation  from  the  factory  to  the  wholesale 
house,  or  from  the  wholesale  house  to  the  retail  store,  a  bill 
of  goods  costing  |100  to  the  wholesaler,  would  be  sold  to 
the  retailer  for  |lOG,  and  the  retailer  would  sell  at  a  20  per 
cent  advance,  or  for  $127.20.  This  is  27.2  per  cent  advance 
on  the  price  paid  by  the  wholesaler.  On  the  |9,264,353,696 
of  total  manufactured  product  27.2  per  cent  is  |2,519,904,- 
205,  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  value  added  to  products 
through  trade.  This  is  an  average  of  |1,152  per  worker, 
about  |40  less  than  the  average  value  per  worker  in  trans- 
portation. As  trade  and  transportation  are  closely  allied, 
with  advantages  on  the  whole  in  favor  of  transportation, 
the  results  may  be  taken  as  substantially  correct. 

From  these  figures  the  total  product  of  the  country  is  put 
at  113,640,931,866,  which  is  ?678  per  worker,  |217  per  capita 
of  total  population,  and  ?1,075  per  family. 

A  similar  process  has  been  followed  in  determining  the 
proportion  of  the  product  which  has  gone  in  wages.  Most 
of  the  figures  are  official.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
after  careful  investigation  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
placed  the  average  farm  wages  in  1890,  when  board  was  fur- 
nished by  the  worker  himself,  at  ?18.33  a  month,  or  |220  per 
year.  All  farm  products  above  this  |220  per  worker  in  the 
table  are  considered  as  profits.  Wages  in  trade  are  as- 
sumed to  be  the  same  as  in  transportation.  Following  these 
estimates  is  found  that  of  the  total  production  of  the  coun- 
try, $7,123,990,985,  or  52.23  per  cent,  went  in  wages,  and  the 
rest  in  various  forms  of  profit,  either  direct  to  the  managers 
of  the  business  or  in  rents,  interest  and  dividends  to  owners 
of  capital. 

In  a  similar  way  were  obtained  the  estimates  of  the  total 
product,  wages  and  gross  profits  in  the  four  classes  of  pro- 
duction for  the  census  year  1880.  In  that  vear  the  total 
production  was  $8,624,966,487,  which  was  $552  per  worker, 
$172  per  ca]>ita  of  total  population,  and  $867  per  family.    It 
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is  a  striking  fact  that  wages  that  year  represented  but  4S.22 
per  cent  of  the  total  product,  ngainat  52.23  per  cent  in  1890, 
BO  that  labor  has  made  a  gain  of  four  per  cent  on  the  total 
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production  in  the  ten  years.  This  gain  runs  through  nearly 
every  line  of  industry  and  to  this  extent  is  favorable  to  the 
workingman. 


Wealth-production  and  consumption. 
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The  ten  years  show  small  improvement  for  the  farmer.  In 
1880  the  average  product  per  farm  worker  was  f388;  in  1890 
it  was  1391,  a  gain  of  but  f3.  But  the  farmer  had  to  pay 
more  for  his  help  in  1890,  wages  having  increased  from  |193 
to  |220  during  the  decade.  Nor  is  the  farmer  any  better  off 
in  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  his  product  to  his  total  capital 
invested.  To  produce  the  2,213  millions  gross  value  of  farm 
products  in  1880  required  a  farm  capital,  including  live 
stock,  implements  and  machinery,  of  12,603  millions,  so  that 
the  product  was  17.6  per  cent  of  the  capital.  In  1890  the 
15,982  millions  then  invested  produced  2,4(50  millions  of 
gi'oss  product,  or  only  15.4  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested. 

//.     Distribution  of  the  Nation's  Product  by  Families. 

How  is  this  13,641  millions  of  wealth  produced  in  the 
year,  distributed  among  the  families  of  the  nation?  The 
very  full  returns  of  the  census  of  1890  on  the  number  of 
families  owning  and  hiring  farms  and  homes  furnishes  a 
basis  for  calculating  family  incomes.  The  table  which  fol- 
lows divides  these  families  into  two  classes:  those  who  live 
largely  or  wholly  on  their  wages  and  those  whose  incomes 
are  largely  due  to  the  capital  they  own  or  use.  On  the  lower 
side  of  the  line  are  plac(*d  all  families  hiring  farms  or  homes, 
families  owning  en(*unibered  farms  worth  less  than  f25,000, 
or  free  farms  worth  less  than  $10,000;  and  families  owning 
incumbered  or  free  homes  worth  less  than  |5,000.  The 
census  gives  the  number  of  families  owning  encumbered 
farms  and  homes  classified  according  to  value.  Upon  this 
basis  is  calculated  the  number  of  families  in  each  class 
owning  fanns  or  homes  free.  Among  hiring  farm  families 
are  included  214,949  families  living  in  hired  homes,  but 
whose  work  is  on  farms.  The  aggregate  incomes  of  these 
4,856,554  wage-earning  farm  families,  and  of  the  7,206,925 
wage-earning  home  families  are  substantially  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Maximum  Ixcomk  of  the  Poor  and  Middle  Classes. 


Classes  of  Familie*?. 


Farm  Families: 

Hirinf?  (including 
214,949 home  families) 

Owine  incumbered 
under  $25,000      .    .    . 

Owning  free  under 
$10,000 


Number 
of  Families 

Wages  fT.          r7!oriTW>. 

Total. 

1.839,382 

881,617 

2,13.5,.'»55 

8734,716,508 
347,367,098 
841,408,670 

$209,032,4S3 
662,684,769 

$724,716/106 

666,389^1 

1,503,993,439 

4,856,654 

$1,913,482,276 

$871,617,252 

$2,785,090,628 
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Maximum  Incomk  of  the  Poor  and  Middle  Classes.  —  Continued. 


Cljisseh  of  Families. 


Number 
of  Jb'auiiiies 


Waof-s  a. 


FllOFlTS  b. 


Total. 


Home  Pamllies: 

Hiring 

Owning  incumbered  un- 
der $6,000  

Owni'g  free  under  $.'),000 


Total  above  Families 
All  other  Families     . 


Total 


4,784A"53     $3,951,875,578 


«71,129 
1,751,443 


r,20G,926 


12,0(«,47l) 
62t>,<i73 

12,<iiK),K»J 


554,352,554 
l,44(>,(>Ul,i)18 


S5,952,920,0r»0 
$7,8C6,402,32(> 


$41,809,393 
350,2^9,902 


$398,109,296 
.-^1,209,720,547 


$3,951,876,578 

690,161,947 
$l,802,991,tf2U 


$6,351,029,345 

$9,136,128,873 
4/)Ol,802,Ull3 


$13,ri4(),931,8U> 


a.  Farm  wages,  $220  per  worker,  or  $314  jMsr  family  of  1.7915  workers.  Wages  of 
home  families,  ^^1  per  worker  or  $826  ))er  family  of  1.7915  workers. 

6.  Profits  of  farm  families  in  pro(>ortion  to  value  of  fanns  less  incumbrance. 
Profits  of  boiue  families,  0  per  cent  of  value  of  homes  less  incumbrances,  if  any ;  $luo 
added  for  each  family  owning  home  free. 

From  tins  table  it  appears  that  12,0()8,4T9  families,  or 
95.06  per  cent  of  all  the  families  in  the  country,  receive 
incomes  amountinjj;  durinji;  the  year  to  Jfy.l3(),128,873,  which 
is  GG.98  per  cent  of  the  total  production  of  the  nation,  so  that 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  families  receive  only  twice  as 
much  in  the  aggregate  as  that  received  by  the  other  twentieth. 
Assigning  to  the  farm  family  of  each  class  named  the  income 
which  the  farm  of  this  value  produces,  and  assuming  that 
home  families  receive  incomes  equal  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  homes  they  occui)y,  it  is  possible  yet  more  com- 
pletely to  classify  the  families  according  to  the  incomes  they 
receive,  as  in  the  table  below.  There  may  be  some  ditYerence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  income  to  be  assigned  to  each 
class,  but  that  here  accepted  cannot  be  far  out  of  the  way: 

Rmtimated  Family  Incomes  in  1890. 


INCOMES. 


Families. 


Farm. 


Home. 


Total. 


Per  ct. 

of 
Total. 


Income. 


.Millions 

of 
Dollars. 


Perct. 

of 
ToUl. 


TTnder  $400 

$400  to  600 

600  to  900 

900  to  1,200 

1,200  to  1,800  .  .  .  . 
1,800  to  3,000     .     .     .     . 

Under  $3,000     .    .    . 

$3,000  to  6,000  .  .  .  . 
6,000  to  16,000  .... 
16,000  to  60,000 .  .  .  . 
60,000  and  over    .    .    . 

$3,000  and  oyer     .    . 

Total 


l.R79.ft:tO 

i,ir».i.,'R« 

920..''.l« 
684A32 
218,267 

2,255,091 
1,409.118 
9:)1,330 
697,678 
929.132 
903,976 

4.U'».530 
2.«V>>.r>l6 
1,871.848 
l..?«2,210 
1,147,399 
903,076 

4,856,5:^ 
126,574 

7,206,925 

330.099 

139,718 

27,236 

4,047 

12,063,479 

456,673 

139,718 

27,236 

4,047 

125/>74 

501.099 

028,673 

4,982,128 

7,708.024 

12,690,152 

32.59 
20.67 
14.76 
10.89 
9.04 
7.12 

1,361 
1,.100 
1,375 
1,400 
1,650 
S,050 

95.06 

3.69 

1.10 

.22 

.03 

9,136 

1,600 

1,S00 

670 

635 

4.94 
100.00 

4,505 

13,641 

9.96 
9J&3 
10.08 
10.27 
1210 
16.02 

66.98 

13.19 
8.80 
4.91 
6.12 

33.02 

100.00 
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It  will  be  noted  that  125,574  farm  families  have  been 
assigned  to  the  class  receiving  over  |3,000  per  year.  Only 
a  very  small  proportion  of  these  families  would  receive  such 
incomes  from  the  farms  upon  which  they  live,  but  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  owning  at  least  |25,000  encum- 
bered or  110,000  free  most  of  them  have  other  property 
bringing  in  returns. 

If  the  figures  given  in  this  table  are  correct,  then  it  is 
evident  that  over  four  million  famirtea,  or  nearly  one-third 
of  all  the  families  in  the  country,  must  get  along  on  incomes 
of  less  than  |400  a  year.  More  than  one-half  the  families 
(53.26  per  cent)  get  less  than  f600  a  y(»ar;  two-thirds  of  the 
families  (08.01  per  cent)  less  than  f900;  while  nineteen- 
twentieths  (95.06  per  cent)  receive  less  than  (3,000  a  year. 


rAfllUES 


T2;55HI5Z 


THf  HIGHEST  INHfl^KpOQpCXlfl^LO  6£2000TinES  AS  L0NO/\STHIS  UNE 


Among  the  upper  five  per  cent  there  are  at  least  4,047  mil- 
lionaires, according  to  the  New  York  Tribune's  list,  to  whom 
should  be  assigned  incomes  of  not  less  than  |60,000  per  year. 
The  highest  incomes  run  up  into  the  millions. 

The  late  income-tax  law,  it  will  be  remembered,  laid  a  tax 
of  2  per  cent  on  all  incomes  in  excess  of  |4,000.  There  were 
about  300,000  families  receiving  such  incomes  in  1890,  and 
their  incomes  aggregated  some  3,360  millions  of  dollars.  The 
exemption  of  |4,000  each  amounts  to  1,200  millions,  leaving 
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2,160  millions  to  be  taxed.  Two  per  cent  of  this  is  f  43,200,- 
000.  The  tax  of  two  per  cent  on  corporation  incomes,  which 
affected  incomes  of  many  families  under  the  14,000  limit, 
would  raise  the  possible  tax  to  about  50  millions  of  dollars. 

///.     Comumption  of  the  Annual  Product. 

Another  inquiry  remains  as  to  the  final  spending  of  these 
incomes.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  20,115,106  producing 
workers  receive  on  the  average  |354  each  in  wages.  If  the 
2,620,555  other  workers  in  ^'gainful  occupations''  receive  the 
same  average,  then  the  total  wages  of  all  the  workers  in  the 
country  in  1890  were  $8,049,077,405.  These  include  practi- 
cally all  the  families  in  the  country,  many  of  whom  receive 
more  income,  but  in  the  foi-m  of  profits,  not  wages.  This 
8,050  millions,  in  round  numbers,  may  be  taken  as  the 
amount  required  to  supply  all  the  families  of  the  country 
with  the  necessities,  comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  average 
working  family.  At  |854  per  worker  the  average  family 
wages  (1.7915  workers  to  the  family)  are  $634,  which  is 
somewhat  higher  than  the  average  expenditures  of  2,502 
wage  workers  reported  by  Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright 
in  an  investigation  made  by  the  United  States  bureau  of 
labor  in  1890.  Using  the  8,050  millions  as  a  basis  for 
expenditures  and  the  percentages  for  the  several  classes  of 
necessary  expenditures  revealed  by  that  investigation,  we 
get  the  results  of  the  first  part  of  the  following  table: 

CONRUMPnON  OF  THE  NaTTON'8  ANNUAL  PRODUCT. 


IT1EM8  OF 

Expenditure. 


Millions 

of 
Dollars. 


rer  ct. 

of 
Total. 


Items  of 
Expenditure. 


Millions 

of 
Dollars. 


Per  ct. 

of 
Total. 


Necessary  Expenditures 

Food  (41.06  per  cent.) 
Clothing  (15.31  per  ct.) 
Furniture  (3.06perct.) 
Ligbtinf?  (.90  ]>er  cent) 
Fuel  (5.01  percent.) 
Other  (9.54  per  cent.) 

Total  Necessaries 
LoxHries 


3,300 

21.23 

1,233 

9.04 

319 

2.3:^ 

72 

.53 

403 

2.96 

768 

5.6.'< 
44.72 

6,100 

3,584 

26.27 

Expenditures  pr  Capital 

To  Maintain  Old  Wealth 

Added  Wealth 

Use  of  Foreign  Capital 

Total  per  CapiUl 

Expenditures  per  Gov't 

Permanent  products 
Department  Supplies 

Total  per  Government 


2,436 
1,196 


3,717 

176 
(4 

240 


17.86 

8.77 

.62 


27.26 

1.29 
.47 

1.76" 


Aooregate  Expenditukeh       I    13,<41     1 100.00 


In  this  estimate  of  necessary  expenditures  the  important 
item  of  rent  (15.06  per  cent)  was  not  included,  for  the  reason 
that  rent  is  not  consumed,  but  becomes  a  part  of  the  income 
of  the  owner  of  the  property.  Upon  the  basis  of  the  census 
estimates  of  the  private  wealth  in  the  country  in  1880  and 
1890  it  appears  that  the  increase  of  productive  wealth  in 
1889  was  2,568  millions,  of  which  2,287  millions  was  in  real 
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estate.  But  at  a  fair  average  60  per  cent  of  this  real  estate, 
or  1,372  millions,  was  in  the  form  of  land  values,  leaving 
1,196  millions  added  by  human  toil.  Estimating  that  it 
requires  3  per  cent  of  their  value  to  maintain  buildings  in 
their  present  value,  and  10  per  cent  to  keep  in  repair  other 
wealth,  the  preserving  of  the  wealth  already  in  the  country 
during  the  year  took  2,436  millions.  To  these  expenditures 
for  capital  we  have  added  85  millions  sent  out  of  the  country 
for  the  use  of  foreign  capital.  This  represents  the  balance 
between  the  total  exports  over  imports  for  the  year,  includ- 
ing gold  and  silver. 

Under  government  expenditures,  national,  state  and  local, 
are  included  only  those  of  a  permanent  character,  such  as 
for  buildings,  bridges,  roads,  etc.,  and  for  such  articles  as  are 
consumed  in  the  several  departments  of  government.  A 
large  part  of  the  expenditures  is  in  the  form  of  salaries  for 


NECESSARIES  QlOO 


FOOD 
0305 


ClOTHI  m 
1»233 


rURMITURE  319 


FUEL  fKtHO  LIQHTina  475 


OTHER  NECESS/NRI ES  768 


LUXURIES  3584  CftPlTALgilT    ^ 


LIQUORS 
900 


TOBACCO 
490 


OTHER 
LUXURIES 

:^34 


TO 
MAINTAIN 

OLD 
YTEALTH 


n 


ADDED 

VyEALTH 
U96 


tm3ssmMim3Bi 


3 

m 

V. 


(j^lL  riOUNES  nCPRCSeffT  MILLIONS  OF  OOUU^AS) 

services  rendered,  and  spent,  not  by  the  government,  but  by 
the  official. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  there  is  nearly  as  much  left 
to  be  spent  on  luxuries  (3,584  millions)  as  goes  to  the  main- 
tenance and  increase  of  capital.  A  conservative  estimate 
will  place  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors  at  900 
millions  for  1889,  and  of  tobacco  at  450  millions,  so  that 
these  two  luxuries  consumed  by  both  rich  and  poor,  ab^Qpl) 
fully  three-eighths  of  all  the  lui^urtes, 
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We  have  shown  the  annual  production  of  the  country, 
how  it  is  divided  among  the  families  according  to  income 
and  how  it  is  consumed  at  last.  A  final  inquiry  remains  as 
to  how  this  process  affects  the  ownership  of  the  permanent 
wealth  of  the  country.  The  wealth  added  during  the  year  is 
of  two  kinds — 1,196  millions  of  net  increase  in  values  from 
labor  and  1,872  millions  of  increase  in  the  value  of  land, 
making  a  total  of  2,568  millions.  Drawing  the  line  at  f8,0(K) 
annual  income,  how  much  of  this  increase  goes  to  the  poor 
and  middle  families  below  this  line,  and  how  much  to  the 
5  per  cent  of  rich  families  above  the  line?  The  total  income 
of  the  12  million  families  receiving  less  than  |3,000  a  year 
is  placed  at  9,136  millions;  how  much  of  this  is  permanently 
'*saved''  to  increase  the  possessions  of  this  class?  Remem- 
bering that  millions  are  loaded  down  with  interest-bearing 
debt,  that  many  save  for  years  only  to  have  their  savings 
swallowed  up  in  misfortunes,  that  more  than  one-half  the 
families  are  struggling  along  on  incomes  of  less  than  |600 
a  year,  that  over  one  and  a  half  million  families  are  trying 
to  pay  for  mortgaged  farms  or  homes,  and  that  thousands 
will  lose  their  all  in  the  attempt,  that  thousands  and  perhaps 
millions  of  families  live  up  the  limit  of  their  incomes  and 
many  far  beyond,  that  those  who  do  save  rarely  succeed  in 
saving  more  than  10  per  cent  of  their  incomes,  it  is  certainly 
within  the  bounds  of  probability  to  place  the  permanent 
savings  of  the  whole  class  at  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  their 
total  income,  or  457  millions. 

How  much  of  the  increased  land  values  goes  to  this  class? 
It  is  fair  to  estimate  it  in  j)roportion  to  the  real  estate  they 
own.  Their  total  holdings  of  real  estate  in*  1890,  including 
the  value  of  mortgages  on  their  farms  or  homes,  was  12,780 
millions  of  dollars.  On  this  the  proportional  gain  of  land 
values  was  456  millions.  This,  with  the  457  millions  of  "per- 
manent  increase  from  savings  makes  a  total  of  some  913  mil- 
lions added  to  the  holdings  of  the  poor  and  middle  classes 
during  the  year.  Of  the  2,568  millions  of  total  added  wealth, 
this  leaves  1,055  millions,  or  04.45  per  cent,  of  increase  for 
the  rich.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  the  rich  are  rapidly 
growing  richer,  when,  but  one-twentieth  of  the  families,  they 
are  absorbing  one-third  of  the  annual  income  and  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  annual  increase  made  in  the  wealth  of  the 
nation. 


BETWEEN  TWO  WORLDS. 


BY   MRS.   CALVIN   KRYDER   REIFSNmER. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

"Father,  why  are  we  so  different  in  personal  appearance 
from  other  people?  My  complexion,  hair,  and  eyes  occa- 
sion much  comment,  and  I  am  frequently  asked  the  question 
as  to  what  nationality  we  belong." 

Ruby  and  her  father  sat  alone  in  the  study.  Callers  had 
just  departed,  and  Ruby^s  question  was  the  outgrowth  of 
the  lady's  inquiries. 

"It  may  really  interest  you  deeply  to  hear  the  story,"  her 
father  replied,  with  a  look  of  love  upon  her. 

Ruby's  heart  gave  a  sudden  bound  of  joy.  At  last  her 
great  wish  was  to  be  gratified.  But  as  her  father  settled 
himself  in  his  arm-chair,  and  she  perceived  the  old  quiver 
of  pain  for  a  moment  convulse  his  lips,  her  heart  smote 
her  and  she  fain  would  have  given  up  the  great  desire  which 
she  sometimes  feared,  after  all,  was  born  of  unwise  curi- 
osity. Before  she  could  frame  another  remark,  however, 
her  father  proceeded  in  his  usual  calm  tone,  his  eyes  cast 
upon  the  floor,  and  his  voice  so  low,  but  so  full  of  painful 
memories,  th{it  she  paused  with  parted  lips  and  strained, 
eager  eyes,  to  catch  every  word  he  uttered. 

"There  was  a  period  in  my  life,  my  child,  when  the  sun 
was  darkened,  the  moon  turned  to  blood,  and  the  stars  fell 
from  the  heavens.  I  cannot  recur  to  that  time  without  a 
shudder  passing  through  my  frame,  nor  would  I  do  so  were 
it  not  to  show  you  how  miraculously  I  was  saved.  During 
the  time  to  which  I  refer  I  courted  death  as  a  happy  relief. 
It  would  not  come,  aud  then,  feeling  myself  forsaken  of 
God,  I  looked  into  the  wine  cup  when  it  was  red,  when  it 
lifted  itself  erect,  and  found  as  all  men  do  that  at  last  it 
stingeth  like  a  serpent,  and  biteth  like  an  adder.  Then 
days  of  repentance  crme,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  days 
of  remorse.  I  suffered  intensely  from  a  sense  of  guilt, 
but  weak  and  hopeless  I  turned  and  drank  again.  I  loathed 
myself  for  this  weakness,  but  I  knew  not  where  to  turn 
for  strength.  I  was  disgusted  with  religion,  for  then  I 
learned  that  many  of  the  most  alluring  dramshops  were 
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owned  by  so-called  church  members.  I  could  not  pray  to 
an  angry  God,  an  avenging  God,  and  then  turn  again  and 
offend  him.  I  had  been  educated  to  believe  literally  all 
that  the  Bible  contained.  To  what  I  did  not  understand 
I  closed  my  eyes  in  blind  faith,  and  believed  without  com- 
prehending. 

"After  many  months  of  this  kind  of  life  I  resolved  once 
more  to  try  to  live  differently'.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
I  was  prompted  by  a  feeling  that  3'ou  might  grow  up  to  fear, 
and  at  length  hate  me.  You  were  only  an  infant  then ;  the 
only  creature  on  earth  from  whom  I  might  some  day  claim 
a  love  I  so  much  needed.  And  when  I  realized  my  great 
responsibility  I  felt  my  own  weakness  and  then  I  once  more 
groped  blindly  in  the  dark  to  find  my  God,  and  from  Him 
learn  wisdom. 

"One  night  after  a  long  effort  to  calm  my  soul  I  laid  me 
down  to  sleep.  The  room  was  dark.  I  closed  my  eyes,  and 
there  before  me  was  the  calm,  benignant  face  of  a  man 
dressed  in  the  style  of  the  last  century,  with  long  white  hair, 
and  calm  blue  eyes.  The  face  was  the  most  spiritual  that  I 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  not  an  angel,  but  a  man;  and  yet 
he  seemed  to  bring  the  peace  of  God  with  him  and  gave 
me  instructions  what  to  do.  When  I  opened  my  eyes  the 
room  was  quite  dark  and  there  was  no  one  to  be  seen.  The 
substantial  presence  was  gone,  but  the  impression  upon 
my  mind  must  remain  forever. 

"I  drew,  and  afterwards  painted  in  monochrome,  the  face 

vou  see  over  mv  desk.  I  then  set  mvself  to  work  to  dis- 
»  t.  • 

cover  who  he  was,  if  indeed  such  a  person  ever  really  lived. 
•I  did  not  search  in  vain.  I  found,  among  the  writings  of 
the  last  century,  a  book  written  by  him,  and  a  portrait  of 
this  great  spiritual  philosopher.  I  bought  the  book.  It 
proved  a  spring  of  living  water  to  my  thirsty  soul. 

"At  that  time  much  was  being  said  and  printed  about 
the  heresy  of  a  famous  minister  of  the  old  school.  He 
had  been  tried,  condemned,  and  pitched  out  of  the  doc- 
trinal ship,  but  ortce  overboard  he  soon  formed  another  and 
better  one,  manned  it  with  a  faithful  few,  and  was  heard 
from  at  more  than  one  time  as  being  too  strong  for  his 
adversaries.  A  desire  to  see  this  man  caused  me  to  make  a 
journey  that  proved  a  turning  point  in  my  life.  I  found  him 
and  he  welcomed  me  most  cordially.  I  admired  his  courage 
and  was  impressed  with  the  purity  of  his  life  and  purposes. 
I  became  a  student  under  him  of  the  teachings  of  this  won- 
derful, heaven-inspired  philosopher,  from  whose  teachings 
he  was  building  up  a  new  church.    Then  I  learned  for  the 
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first  time  that  religion  is  one  thing  and  religiosity  another 
and  quite  a  different  thing;  that  religion  is  a  vital  thing, 
a  life,  not  a  creed.  Religiosity  is  external,  without  internal 
religion,  a  creed  without  a  corresponding  life,  ritualism 
without  holiness;  it  is  the  result  of  false  doctrines.  We 
are  Christians  only  as  we  love,  live,  think,  feel,  act,  in  a 
Christian  manner.  'Christ  liveth  in  me,  and  the  life  which 
I  now  live  in  the  flesh  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God.' 

"Men  may  profess  what  faith  they  please  but  they  have 
no  more  religion  than  that  which  always  shows  itself  in 
every  one  of  the  minutest  actions  of  their  lives.  We  are 
what  we  do,  for  Christ  declared,  *By  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.'  I  learned,  too,  that  we  are  not  saved  by  faith 
unless  that  faith  be  grounded  in  the  truth;  that  truth 
obeyed  makes  us  free;  and  if  we  are  not  free  and  enlight- 
ened, sanctified  and  saved,  we  have  not  obeyed  the  truth, 
or  have  been  putting  our  faith  in  falsehoods  and  not  in  fhe 
truth. 

"I  learned  to  read  the  Bible  for  the  first  time  correctly. 
My  teacher  furnished  me  the  key  to  unlock  the  door  that  had 
been  shut,  barred,  and  bolted — the  key  of  correspondence 
which  opens  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  word.  I  entered, 
I  drank  of  the  waters  of  life  freely,  and  lived  anew,  for  now  I 
could  worship  the  true  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

"I  thank  God  that  the  light  was  given  to  me  before  it  was 
my  duty  to  teach  you.  But  even  then  I  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  your  seeing  the  false  and  the  true,  so  I  drew  a  picture 
of  our  Lord  as  taught  by  orthodoxy,  and  Him  the  new  light 
revealed  to  me,  and  allowed  you  to  choose  for  yourself. 
There  was  no  hesitation;  you  said:  ^This,  father,  this 
Divine  Man  is  my  God;  not  that  great  Judge  demanding 
sacrifice,  and  worse  than  Shylock  taking  not  the  pound  of 
flesh,  but  the  whole  life  upon  the  cross,  of  His  only  Son 
for  the  crimes  of  others.'  Then  I  taught  you  that  it  was 
not  the  death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  that  saved  sinners 
but  His  life,  and  the  death  of  His  carnal  nature  inherited 
from  His  mother,  Mary. 

"Believing,  then,  that  a  man  has  just  as  much  religion 
as  he  lives,  that  life  as  given  in  Christ's  example  must  be 
made  up  of  uses,  I  established  my  school  of  oratory  and  in 
the  meantime  determined  with  God's  help  to  Mve  according 
to  the  new  light  and  rear  you  in  the  same;  and  furthermore 
to  reconcile  science  and  religion  in  our  material  bodies,  so 
to  speak.  A  pure  mind  means  pure  thought,  a  pure  body 
pure  blood,  pure  blood  pure  food, — the  effect  always  faith- 
fully indicating  the  cause.    I  began  at  the  cause  to  produce 
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the  proper  effect.  As  I  ate  o^ spiritual  food,  appropriating 
tlie  purest  trutlis  I  could  find,  so  I  studied  and  appropri- 
ated the  purest  of  material  food. 

'*!  believed  in  regeneration  from  inmosts  to  outmosts, 
or  ultimates,  and  I  took  the  self-denying  Jesus  for  my  guide 
and  in  my  puny,  finite  way  I  trod  the  path  that  He  had  trod. 
He  was  with  me.  In  all  my  temptations  nearer  than  at  any 
other  time.  At  length  I  no  longer  craved  so  much  food, 
nor  the  same  quality  of  food.  I  eschewed  all  stimulating 
food  and  drink,  knowing  that  reaction  is  depressing,  and 
finally  1  felt  the  one  and  only  great  stimulant  necessary  to 
virtue  and  strength  bubbling  up  in  a  sparkling  fountain 
within,  an  awakening  of  the  spiritual  force — medical  men 
call  it  nerve  force.  It  sustained  me  physically  and  men- 
tally, while  with  all  the  aids  known  to  rejison  and  common 
sense,  such  as  baths,  exercise,  and  pure  air,  I  aided  the  ma- 
terial part  of  myself  to  cast  off  the  poisons  that  years  of 
ignorance  and  almost  wickedness  (if  ignorance  were  not 
called  innocence)  had  accumulated.  I  kept  my  mind  in  a 
pure,  healthy  state.  If  dark  thoughts  came  like  shadows 
around  me  I  resolutely  chased  them  away.  I  placed  mir- 
rors about  the  walls  that  should  reflect  any  change  that 
occurred,  to  warn  me  of  danger  or  encourage  me.  and  grad- 
ually I  perceived  a  more  pleasant  reflection.  If  the  old 
thought  of  satan  came,  I  said:  "There  is  no  evil  or  devil 
but  man's  antagonism  to  God.  Evil  is  only  good  perverted, 
and  I  am  a  receptacle  to  receive  all  of  that  good  which  I 
desire.  In  its  use  I  may  become  a  perfect  man,  in  its  abuse 
a  devil.' 

**So  I  worked  and  lived  and  determined  to  rear  you.  Your 
food  I  chose  with  more*  care  than  your  clothing,  and  strove 
to  implant  in  your  mind  that  sinful  thoughts,  words,  or  acts 
finally  meant  a  diseased  body.  Thank  God,  I  had  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  your  nurse  while  you  were  young,  and  as 
you  grew  older  my  mind  seemed  to  dominate  yours  and 
you  grew  into  my  beliefs  on  all  subjects.  I  have  endeavored 
to  give  you  an  interior  education.  The  interior  senses  which 
are  generally  neglected,  suppressed,  and  therefore  dwarfed, 
furnish  the  real  insight  into  things,  give  us  true  vision. 

"  'We  have  a  natural  body,  and  we  have  a  spiritual  body.' 
Now  our  natural  eyes  cannot  see  spiritual  things,  nor  can 
our  spiritual  eyes  see  natural  things,  but  when  our  spiritual 
sight  is  opened  we  can  discern  spiritual  things;  thus  were 
I  to  lay  off  my  material  body  in  death  the  resurrection  of 
my  spiritual  body  would  immediately  take  place.  Then 
were  my  Ruby's  spiritual  eyes  opened  she  could  see  her 
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father  always,  and  death  would  not  separate  us  at  all. 
You  could  see  me  just  as  Mary  and  some  of  the  disciples 
saw  our  Saviour  after  His  resurrection,  for  no  one  whose 
spiritual  sight  was  not  opened  ever  saw  Him  after  He  was 
put  into  the  tomb.  And  were  my  child  to  go  before  1  could 
see  her  just  as  I  saw  that  substantial  or  spiritual  man  whose 
visitation  saved  me  from  so  manv  ills,  who  was  sent  to 
me  from  God  just  as  He  sent  angels  to  men  as  recorded  in 
the  Bible. 

*^When  I  look  about  me  in  the  crowded  hall  or  street 
and  see  great  animals  called  men  and  women  eating  and 
drinking  with  less  wisdom  than  the  lower  animals  manifest 
in  such  matters,  I  do  not  marvel  that  they  cast  strange 
glances  at  you  and  me  and  wonder  from  what  strange  land 
we  came. 

"That  you  might  not  be  considered  weak  and  ignorant 
as  your  youthful,  almost  infantile,  expression  would  indi- 
cate, I  have  taught  you  difficult  and  abtruse  things,  exoteric 
and  esoteric,  natural,  mental,  and  spiritual  philosophy,  and 
in  every  instance  have  found  your  mind  receptive  and  re- 
tentive to  a  degree  far  exceeding  that  of  the  ignorantly 
fed  student,  male  or  female. 

"We  have  seen  every  nation,  every  land  on  the  habitable 
globe,  and  tarried  in  each  long  enough  to  familiarize  our- 
selves with  the  people  and  their  language.  Earth,  like 
heaven,  is  a  kingdom  of  uses.  Every  faculty  must  be  kept 
actively  alive  to  become  properly  developed.  Nowhere 
have  we  been  idle.  We  have  gathered  startling  facts 
among  the  so-called  heathen  to  astonish  Christian  nations. 
We  have  gathered  material  sufTicient,  when  put  into  simple, 
readable  form,  to  enlighten  many  inquiring  minds.  Two 
hours  every  morning  we  devote  to  this  pleasant  task.  Then 
these  young  lawyers,  lecturers,  arid  ministers  must  be 
trained  to  use  their  vocal  chords.  Do  we  not  see  a  busy 
life  before  us,  my  child?" 

"Yes,  father,  busy,  useful,  and  instructive;  such  was  the 
life  of  him  you  took  so  early  for  your  guide.  You  are 
right,  father;  activity  is  life,  inertia  is  death." 

The  recital  was  to  Ruby  like  the  reversal  of  a  phonograph. 
She  heard  her  father's  voice  rehearse  his  life  purpose  and 
labors,  but  the  under-current  of  feeling,  the  subtle  spring 
which  had  started  the  machinery,  was  not  stirred,  and  she 
was  again  led  away  from  the  theme  which  contained  the 
most  vital  interest  for  her.  She  had  hoped  to  hear  that 
she  inherited  her  peculiar  personal,  physical,  or  mental 
traits   from   her   mother;  but  no,   all   that  she   wafi   she 
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evidently  owed  to  God  and  her  earthly  father  and  to  her 
kind  nurse.  Alas,  it  must  be  true,  she  had  never  had  a 
mother. 

When  he  ceased  speaking  he  sat  still,  with  closed  eyes, 
as  though  taking  an  interior  view  of  himself  in  order  to 
convince  himself  that  he  had  told  the  whole  story  in  every 
detail,  or  else  he  was  busy  putting  that  inner  temple  in 
order  again,  rehanging  old  pictures  that  he  had  taken  down 
and  hidden  from  her  view. 

The  placid  face  in  its  serene,  spiritual  beauty  fascinated 
her.  To  a  distant  observer  they  might  have  appeared  as 
draped  statues,  so  perfect  was  the  entire  repose  expressed 
in  those  two  children  of  God. 

(To  be  cofttinued.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Down  the  road  to  Pelham  a  little  cloud  of  dust  arose.  It 
came  nearer;  the  eyes  that  had  been  feasting  upon  visions 
came  back  to  earth,  to  see  the  familiar  yellow  mule  that  had 
trotted  his  first  patient  thither,  again  stop  at  the  gate.  The 
doctor  slipped  into  his  purple  gown  and  went  out  to  meet 
his  visitor,  half  w^ondering  what  manner  of  prank  he  would 
attempt  this  time.  But  the  man  was  clothed,  even  to  the 
afflicted  foot,  and  evidently  ^'in  his  right  mind." 

There  was  something  artistic  about  him,  to  the  very  swing 
of  his  body  swaying  gracefully  with  the  movements  of  the 
mule.  He  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday  best,  a  coarse,  clean 
shirt  and  a  suit  of  gray  jeans.  The  inevitable  slouch 
adorned  his  head;  pushed  back,  it  made  a  kind  of  shadow- 
nimbus  for  the  short,  clinging  curls.  Beneath  the  hat  was  a 
face,  behind  which  was  hidden  a  brain  that  would  work  out 
its  own  problems  and  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  blunders. 

The  doctor  saw  beneath  the  careless  bravado  with  which 
his  visitor  swung  himself  down  from  the  mule's  back  and 
came  up  the  walk  to  meet  him.  The  large  foot  touched  the 
ground  with  positiveness,  as  if  every  step  took  hold  upon 
the  solid  earth.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  physician; 
evidently  he  was  not  altogether  confident  as  to  his  recep- 
tion ;  but  there  was  that  in  his  manner  which  said  he  meant 
to  make  the  best  of  things  at  all  events. 

"Mornin',  doctor,"  he  said  in  response  to  the  physician's 
cordial  greeting.  ^'Vve  come  over  here,  Doctor  Borin' ,  to  pay 
you  a  little  visit.  I'm  Joe  Bowen,  from  Pelham  Valley  down 
yonder." 

The  doctor  eyed  him  carefully;  it  was  equally  clear  to 
each  that  the  other  could  scarcely  refrain  from  bursting  into 
laughter. 

"Any  more  erysipelas  down  your  way,  Mr.  Bowen?"  in- 
quired the  doctor. 

"Oh!  say  now,  Doctor  Borin',"  said  the  mountaineer,  "you 
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mustn't  be  holdin'  a  grudge  against  me  'count  of  that  littU 
joke.  I'm  outright  'shamed  of  myself  about  that  Besidesi 
I  was  only  aimin'  to  plague  you  a  bit — ^you  an'  Lissj  Reams. 
Lissy  she  ware  braggin'  about  you  that  peart  I  was  afeard 
betwixt  you  you  might  git  a  mortgage  on  the  earth,  let  alone 
Georgy.  An'  Lissy  she  talked  so  much  that  I  laid  a  bet 
with  her  as  you  couldn't  tell  snake  bite  from  yaller  ja'ndice. 
So  when  the  hornet  stung  me  that  mornin',  while  I  was 
hunt'n'  the  house  over  for  my  boot  the  coon  had  carried  off, 

why  I" He  broke  into  laughter  in  which  the  doctor 

was  forced  to  join.  "It  was  too  comical ;  it  was  too  damned 
funny  for  anything, — ter  see  you  nosin'  aroun'  an'  specticlin' 
over  that  toe,  an'  tappin'  of  it  like  it  might  'a'  been  a  sp'iled 
aig,  an'  allowin'  you  'gentlemen  of  the  medical  persuasion'— 
ware  it  persuasion?  or  ware  it  performance? — Anyhow,  you 
smart  Ikes  called  it  'erysip'las.'" 

The  mimicry  was  so  ludicrously  perfect  the  doctor  could 
not  sjieak  for  laughing.  The  visitor,  too,  was  enjoying  the 
recital  of  his  smartness  to  the  utmost;  he  had  enjoyed  it  be- 
fore, a  score  of  times  and  more. 

"And  blame  my  hide,"  he  continued,  "if  that  ain't  about 
as  nigh  the  truth  as  most  of  yer  guesses  come.  But  let 
that  pass.  I've  come  over  frien'ly,  an'  I  hope  you  ain't  hold- 
in'  no  grudge  ag'inst  me,  doctor." 

The  physician  slipped  his  arm  through  the  arm  of  his 
visitor  and  led  him  into  the  house.  Grudge?  He  was  at 
peace  with  all  the  world;  he  had  discovered  the  secret  of 
content;  he  had  awakened  to  new  life,  new  joy,  new  hope, 
"in  his  old  age." 

"Grudge!"  said  he,  "grudge,  hell!  It  was  a  sharp  trick 
you  played  me,  young  man.  But  I  shall  not  refuse  to  see 
the  fun  in  it  because  the  joke  turned  upon  me.  Come  right 
into  my  den;  there  are  the  pipes  on  the  mantel,  and  there  is 
a  chair  for  you.  The  occupant  of  that  old  sofa  to  your  left 
is  my  chum.  Zip.  Zip  and  I  are  old  friends.  Fill  your  pipe; 
all  mountaineers  smoke.  Most  of  them  drink;  if  you  are 
ready  for  a  toddy  I'll  mix  one  for  you." 

"I  don't  drink  liquor,"  sjiid  Joe,  "but  I'll  take  a  turn  at 
the  pii)e.  An'  I'm  proper  proud  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  yer  friend  here." 

He  gave  the  terrier's  ear  a  playful  twitch  that  brought 
him  to  his  feet  and  then  to  the  floor,  where  he  stood  regard- 
ing the  visitor  in  an  inquiring  way,  which  sent  that  worthy 
off  in  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"Peart  pup,  to  be  sure,"  he  said ;  and  as  if  the  flattery  had 
indeed  gone  home  the  little  terrier  curled  himself  at  the  feet 
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of  his  new  admirer  and  went  to  sleep,  '^o,  sir,"  Joe  went 
back  to  the  previous  question,  **I  don't  drink  liquor:  I  can't; 
it  makes  a  fool  of  me.  A  man's  an  idiot  to  do  that  as  makes 
a  fool  of  him,  an'  beknownst  to  hisse'f  too.  But,"  he  added 
with  sudden  thought,  "I  ain't  got  nothin'  to  say  of  them  that 
do  drink." 

^*I  do  not,"  said  the  doctor,  smiling,  while  he  pressed  the 
brown  tobacco  into  the  bowl  of  his  pipe.  **I  abstain  for  the 
same  reason  that  you  do;  it  makes  a  fool  of  me;  I  have  no 
wish  to  be  a  greater  fool  than  nature  made  me." 

The  mountaineer  reached  one  long  calfskin  boot  to  touch 
the  tail  of  the  sleeping  terrier: 

"Oh,  say  now!  I  thought  you  ware  the  salt  of  the  earth 
for  smartness.     Lissy  Reams  thinks  you  air,  anyhows." 

A  smile  flitted  for  a  moment  about  the  doctor's  lips: 

**Does  she?"  said  he  softly.    "She  is  a  smart  guesser." 

^^Docs  she?  Why,  from  the  way  Lissy  talks  I  allowed  you 
an'  her  would  in  an'  about  make  a  cha'ity  hospital  of  the 
whole  valley  bimeby.  Why,  Lissy  says  the  yarb  doctor 
ain't  nowhar;  that  you  have  got  medicine  that'll  raise 
the  dead  out  o'  their  graves — if  the  dead  could  be  induced  to 
swallow  it." 

The  doctor  gathered  himself  to  resent  the  sudden  turn  the 
compliment  had  taken,  reconsidered,  however,  drew  in  his 
breath  and  said,  "7/tr  dickensP* 

The  mountaineer's  eyes  twinkled:  "But  then,"  he  con- 
tinued, "thar  air  some  who  say  you  air  nothin'  better  nor  a 
blamed  fool,  as  never  so  much  as  heard  of  heavin." 

He  was  looking  straight  into  the  doctor's  eyes;  the  smok- 
ing pipe  rested,  the  bowl  in  the  palm  of  the  broad  brown 
hand.  His  face  was  aglow  with  the  amusement  he  felt  in 
reciting  the  opinions  of  his  neighbors:  amusement  he  saw 
reflected  in  the  face  of  his  listener,  who  again  took  breath 
and  gave  expression  to  a  low,  half  humorous,  "Hell!" 

The  mountaineer  brought  his  foot  down  upon  the  floor 
with  sudden  vehemence: 

"Say,  doctor,"  he  began,  "you  have  heard  o'  one  place,  if 
you  haven't  heard  o'  t'other.  The  valley  'round  here,  an' 
the  mount'n  too,  fur  that  matter,  allows  that  I  be  the 
biggest  sinner  in  the  state  o'  Tennessee,  or  even  Georgy 
hitse'f.  But  if  you  ain't  toler'ble  close  behin'  me  then  I 
ain't  no  Solerman.  Why,  they  say  you  never  heard  o' 
Christ!" 

The  reply  was  low,  earnest,  and  fraught  with  meaning: 

"Then/'  said  the  physician,  "they  lie." 

^'Waal,  now,"  the  mountaineer  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  his 
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chair,  his  face  close  to  the  doctor's.  The  keen  eye  of  tb(f 
physician  detected  a  fearless  interest,  an  interest  that  waf* 
not  assumed,  under  the  careless,  half-merry  air  with  which 
he  demanded,  "What  do  you  think  of  Him,  anyhow?'' 

The  doctor  removed  his  pipe  from  between  his  lips,  tapped 
the  bowl  of  it  gently  upon  his  palm — the  tobacco  had  ceased 
to  smoke  in  the  mountaineer's  pipe — and  set  it  upon  tlio 
hearth,  propped  against  the  brass  andiron,  useless  now  save 
for  ornament. 

"I  think,"  ^id  he  slowly,  locking  his  white  fingers  loosely 
upon  his  knee, — "I  think  He  is  my  elder  brother — and 
yours." 

"Great  God!"  the  boy  literally  bounded ;  he  gained  his  feet 
as  if  an  electric  shock  had  set  him  upon  them.  He  stood  per- 
fectly still  one  moment,  then  gave  his  slouch  a  shove  back- 
ward ;  shook  first  one  leg,  then  the  other,  gave  the  terrier  a 
kick  with  his  calf-clad  foot  that  sent  it  yelping  from  the 
room ;  then  he  began  pacing  up  and  down,  pulling  at  the  fire- 
less  pipe  in  long  deep  breaths,  never  conscious  that  no 
wreath  of  smoke  responded  to  his  drawing.  Finally  he 
stopped,  looking  down  at  the  placid  face  of  the  man  quietly 
twirling  his  thumbs,  who  had  let  drop  that  rank  heresy  as 
calmly  as  though  he  had  expressed  himself  concerning  a  rise 
in  Elk  River. 

"You  mean  to  live  /irrr,"  he  demanded,  "an'  preach  thai 
gospil?  Here  under  the  very  nose  of  Brother  Barry  an'  the 
Episcopers?  An'  you  expect  to  come  out  of  it  whole — hide, 
horns,  and  taller?  Great  God!  You'll  find  the  valley 
hotter'n  hell.  You'd  as  well  try  to  crack  Cum'land  mount'n 
wide  op'n,  as  to  try  to  crack  the'r  skulls  wide  enough  to  let 
in  that  doctrine!" 

"I  shall  not  try  it,"  said  the  doctor.  '^  came  here  to  get 
away  from  creeds  and  churches,  not  to  build  or  to  introduce 
new  ones.  I  shall  ask  no  man  to  think  as  I  think.  I  shall 
neither  question  nor  disturb  any  man's  right  to  his  own  be- 
lief, and  I  shall  claim  the  privilege  of  thinking  for  myself  as 
well." 

His  visitor  regarded  him  a  moment  in  a  kind  of  wonder, 
not  without  a  touch  of  admiration.  Then  he  extended  his 
strong,  brown  hand,  palm  up.  "Put  yours  thar,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "You  have  got  spunk  as  well  as  spare-rib. 
Blamed  if  you  haven't!  Dad  burn  my  hide  if  I  don't  jist 
admire  the  fellow  that  is  too  smart  for  Brother  Barry.  But 
Lord,  you  don't  know  hifnT 

"Yes,  I  do,"  laughed  the  doctor.  "He  called  upon  me  one 
dav  last  week,  and  the  week  before,  and  the  week  before 
that" 
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"Did  he?  Come  in  a  mighty  big  hurry,  I  reckin;  hitched 
that  freckled-faced  nag  to  yo'  best  apple  tree,  I'll  be  bound. 
Was  in  a  mighty  hurry  an'  fluster  fixin'  of  the  ^Master's  busi- 
ness' ;  but  made  out  to  let  you  put  up  his  nag  an'  prevail  upon 
him  to  stay  all  night.  Oh,  I  know  Brother  Barry.  He's  too 
durned  lazy  for  man's  work,  so  he  tuk  to  preachin'.  An'  the 
way  he  can  preach,  while  the  brethern  lay  to  an'  break  up 
liis  fiel'  for  him,  to  keep  his  family  from  starvin'.  I  went 
over  and  plowed  his  gyarden  for  him  las'  spring;  I  done  it  to 
pleasure  Lissy,  more  'n  anything  else.  An'  when  I  was  in 
an'  about  finished,  parson  he  come  out  an'  treated  me  with 
hell  fire  if  I  didn't  get  religion  an'  jine  his  church.  You 
know  what  I  done,  Doctor  Borin'?" 

He  stopped,  lifted  one  calfskin  and  deposited  it  squarely 
upon  the  velvet  cushion  of  the  easy  chair  he  had  in  his  ex- 
citement vacated,  and  stood  thus,  leaning  forward,  his  arm 
resting  upon  his  knee,  his  face  aglow  with  enjoyment  of  the 
discomfiture  of  the  minister.  "I  reckin  I  am  an  awful 
sinner,"  he  said ;  "the  worst  this  side  o'  torment — thout'n  it 
be  you.  When  Brother  Barry  thanked  me  with  his  slap-jaw 
talk,  I  just  got  aboard  o'  my  yaller  mule,  an'  I  says  to  that 
holy  man,  says  I:  *Nex'  time  you  wants  yo'  cussed  fiel'  broke 
up  do  you  call  on  yo'  f r'en'  the  devil  to  fetch  out  his  spade  an' 
shovel — ^I  have  heard  he's  got  one — an  ax  him  to  break  it 
up  for  you.  An'  if,'  says  I,  if  you  ever  come  givin'  o'  me 
any  mo'  of  yo'  jaw  I'll  break  yer  darned  neck,'  says  L  I  ain't 
heard  from  mealv-mouth  since  then.  I  ain't  lookin'  for 
thanks,  Doctor  Borin'"  (he  brought  his  foot  to  the  floor 
again),  "an'  I  ain't  begrudgin'  nobody  a  little  measly 
day's  work  at  the  plow.  But  I  deny  a  man's  right  to  drive 
a  man,  even  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  don't  be- 
lieve he'd  stay  druv  after  he  ware  druv;  sech  ain't  man 
natur' — leastwise  it  ain't  my  natur'.  Nothin'  won't  be  druv, 
if  it's  half  sensed.  My  grandad  druv  a  drove  o'  horses 
through  this  valley  oncet,  long  ago.  An'  the  last  critter  of 
'em  got  back  again  whar  they  ware  druv  from.  W^ell,  after 
the  cussin'  I  give  him,  I  reckin  he'll  let  me  sa'nter  on  to  ol' 
Satan  at  my  own  gait.  I  did  cuss  him;  I  have  that  to  re- 
member. I  may  die  sometime  an'  go  to  the  devil,  but  I  have 
got  the  satisfaction  of  knowin'  I  did  perform  one  good  deed 
in  the  flesh  anvhows." 

'What  did  Lissy  say  to  that?" 

"Lissy?"  He  hesitated,  cleared  his  throat,  and  blushed 
to  the  roots  of  his  yellow  hair. 

"Yes,  Lissy;  what  did  she  think  of  your  performance — 
your  one  good  deed?" 
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A  softness  crept  into  the  bright  fearless  eyes,  lowered 
now  beneath  the  penetrating  gaze  of  the  physician. 

**l)oetor  Borin,"  he  shifted  one  great  foot  nervously,  '1  tell 
you,  Lissy  Keams  air  a  good  girl." 

*'Yes  I  know  that.  That's  why  I  want  to  know  how  she 
received  your  reckless  onshiught  upon  the  church." 

There  was  a  moment's  embarrassing  silence.  The  clock 
on  the  mantel  struck  the  half  past  twelve;  the  keen  eyes  of 
the  physician  were  watching  every  change  in  the  face  before 
him.  The  mountaineer  resumed  his  seat,  awkwardly,  and 
began  tugging,  with  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  at  the 
strap  of  his  long  boot.  The  doctor  sighed  and  withdrew  his 
gaze;  he  was  satisfied  with  that  he  had  discovered. 

"Hit's  a  pity,"  speech  had  come  at  last,  since  those  search- 
ing eyes  were  no  longer  upon  him,  '^hit's  a  pity  for  Lissy  to 
be  made  a  mealy-mouth  of.  She's  a  girl  of  good  sense.  She 
ain't  got  her  own  consent  to  jine  the  church  yit,  an'  I  most 
hope  she  won't  git  it.  Lissy  is  a  quare  gal,  an'  if  she  once 
takes  a  stand  for  the  Methodis',  thar  ain't  no  tellin'  whar  it'll 
end,  nor  what  sort  o'  fool  notions  she'll  take  into  her  head. 
She^s  tolerble  heady  for  a  sensible  gal,  sometimes.  I  air 
goin'  to  marry  Lissy  Reams,  Doctor  Borin'" 

Now  it  was  his  turn  to  look  into  the  doctor's  eyes;  quick 
as  a  flash  they  fell.  If  the  mountaineer  saw  anything,  if 
there  was  anything  to  see,  he  gave  no  sign.  "I'm  goin'  to 
marry  Lissy,  as  soon  as  little  Al's  big  enough  to  make  a  livin' 
for  the  or  folks.  I  have  got  a  good  place  t'other  side  o'  Pel- 
ham.  I  can  keep  Lissy  real  comf't'ble.  Al's  fo'teen  goin' 
on  fifteen;  Lissy's  turned  seventeen  an'  pritty  as  a  pictur'." 

Before  the  doctor  could  frame  a  reply  old  Dilce  put  her 
head  in  to  say  that  dinner  was  ready — **raidy  an'  wait'n'." 

It  was  always  ready  and  waiting  if  once  old  Dilce  got  it  on 
the  table.  The  two  men  rose;  the  doctor  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  arm  of  his  guest: 

"You  are  coming  out  to  dinner  with  me,"  he  said. 

But  the  mountaineer  shook  his  head: 

"That's  percisely  what  I  ain't,"  he  declared.  ^Tm  not 
Brother  Barry  by  a  long  sally.  I'm  goin'  home.  An'  when 
you  ain't  got  nothin'  better  to  do.  Doctor  Borin',  you  come 
over  to  Pelham  Valley ;  you  can  come  the  big  road  or  you  can 
keep  the  path  all  the  way,  an'  see  how  a  Ood-forsaken  sinner 
manages  to  keep  his  head  above  water  an'  starvation. 
You'll  find  as  pretty  a  lay  o'  land,  an'  as  pleasant  a  pasture 
with  the  creek  a  caperin'  through  it  as  frisky  as  it  capers 
for  the  bigg(»st  Methodis'  in  the  state.  An'  I  gits  a  shower, 
Doctor  Borin',  every  blessed  time  my  church  neighbors  gits 
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one.  An'  if  thar's  a  stint  o'  Hunshine  in  the  favor  o'  they-uns 
it  didn't  make  itse'f  known  last  July.  You  come  over  an' 
see." 

*'\Vill  you  send  me  off  with  dinner  on  the  table?"  asked 
the  doctor. 

The  visitor  hesitated,  stared,  seemed  to  catch  a  sudden 
idea,  wheeled  about,  and  tossing  his  hat  into  a  corner  said : 

"Lead  the  way.  Though  God  knows  I  do  feel  mightily 
like  a  Methodis'." 

It  was  sunset  when  the  yellow  mule  trotted  leisurely 
down  the  road  to  Pelham.  The  physician  stood  at  the  gate, 
watching  the  big  slouch  bob  up  and  down  with  the  motion 
of  the  animal.  When  it  disappeared  in  a  strip  of  black  gum 
woods,  he  placed  his  hand  upon  the  gate  latch,  hesitated, 
dropped  it,  and  turned  back  slowly  toward  the  house. 

He  had  thought  of  walking  down  to  Lissy's  in  the  dusky 
twilight.  Instead  he  went  to  a  little  rustic  bench  under  a 
giant  beech  and  sat  there,  lost  in  thought,  until  Aunt  Dilce 
called  him  in  to  supper.  He  rose  slowly,  his  hands  clasped 
behind  him,  and  went  in. 

The  lamps  had  been  lighted,  and  as  he  stopped  a  moment 
in  his  sitting  room  to  make  some  slight  change  in  his  cloth- 
ing, his  eye  fell  upon  the  dust  imprint  of  a  gigantic  foot  upon 
the  velvet  cushion  of  his  easy  chair. 

He  smiled  and  sighed  with  the  same  breath.  Was  he  the 
thoroughly  honest  fellow  he  appeared,  this  young  guest  of 
his?  It  was  odd:  the  visit,  the  unsought  confidence,  the 
breaking  of  bread  in  neighborly  way.  He  had  an  idea  the 
man  had  designed  to  put  him  on  honor  not  to  interfere  so 
far  as  Alicia  Reams  might  be  concerned,  in  his  love  affair. 

He  sighed  again  and  passed  his  hand  over  his  brow  as  if 
to  remove  a  veil  that  had  fallen  across  his  vision.  His 
dream  had  been  fast  dispelled;  life  had  put  on  her  old  gloom- 
garb  again.  And  that  when  he  had  but  just  strangled  all 
doubt,  faced  and  overcome  all  fear — just  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  about  to  be  happy.  The  golden  apple  had 
yielded  bitter  with  the  very  first  taste. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A    BIOGRAPHY    OF    AMELIA    BLOOMER.* 
Reviewed  by  Newell  Dunbar. 

When  Edward  L.  Pierce  published  his  **^Ienioir  and  Letters  of 
Charles  Sumner,"  he  wisely  let  the  subject  of  the  biography  so  far 
as  possible  tell  his  own  story.  In  lK)oks  composed  on  this  plan, 
from  printed  matter,  letters,  etc.,  of  (or  about)  the  subject,  the 
author  selects  and  arranges  his  material  so  as  to  give  the  his- 
tory in  order  "from  the  original  sources'*;  after  that  his  part  la 
limited  to  comparatively  little  more  than  an  occasional  word  or 
two  of  explanation,  Information  or  Indication.  He  serves  merely 
as  a  sort  of  showman;  while  the  panorama,  so  to  speak,  unfolds 
itself.  It  Is  an  admirable  method  In  biography,  and  It  is  the  one 
Mr.  Bloomer  has  followed  In  this  worthy  memoir  of  his  wife. 

Those  who  In  1840,  when  Amelia  Bloomer  began  her  career  as  a 
writer,  speaker  and  worker  for  temperance  and  woman's-rights 
reform,  had  come  to  years  of  thought  fulness,  who  were  her  con- 
temporaries, and  followed  with  interest  her  course  as  It  was 
run,  are  now  necessarily  few.  They  will,  doubtless,  welcome 
this  volume  and  thank  Its  author  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
performed  his  task.  His  work  will  gladly  bo  read,  too,  by  a 
larger  class,  young  when  the  more  active  part  of  Mrs.  Bloomer's 
life  was  past,  heretofore  Ignorant  perhaps  of  her  name  and  Influence, 
or  knowing  of  her  Indeed  up  to  her  death  In  18,04  as  still  on  earth 
with  themselves,  but  upon  her  llfework  looking  back  as  upon 
a  tale  told  before  they  w^ere  horn.  For  future  generations,  also, 
the  book  will  have  value.  A  life  l>eyond  most  useful  In  Its 
day,  a  life  belonging  In  the  choice  number  of  those  because  of 
which  the  world  perceptibly  grows  better,  a  life  wedded  to  the 
larger  realities,  a  life  that  seems  to  have  been  Inspired  above  all 
things  with  a  living  sense  of  justice.  Is  here  rescued  from  tradition 
or  oblivion  and  placed  on  enduring  record.  In  the  opinion,  no  doubt, 
of  many  a  Biography  of  Amelia  Bloomer  was  an  unsupplled  want; 
that  want  Is  now  filled. 

Amelia  Bloomer  was  not  a  woman  of  great  intellect,  In  the  sense 
In  which  we  use  the  word  for  Instance  of  George  Sand,  George 
Eliot,  or  even  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.    Indeed,  perhaps,  the  Impression 
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her  Biography  gives  is  that  in  spite  of  being  editor,  writer,  lecturer, 
she  was  scarcely  a  distinctively  intellectual  person  at  all.  On  lines 
connected  with  the  woman  problem  she  seems  to  have  come  the 
nearest  to  a  modern  intellectual  equipment.  As  with  nearly  all 
her  sex,  the  strength  of  her  character  appeara  to  have  lain  in  her 
intuitions;  these  possessed  unusual  healthfulness  and  vigor,  and 
of  them  her  understanding  was  merely  the  servant— receiving 
their  commands  abjectly  and  Just  striving  to  get  them  carried  out. 
One  would  imagine  the  impression  received  from  personal  inter- 
course with  her  might  have  been  that  which  the  late  Bishop  Brooks 
extolled  as  being  the  feeling  produced  by  the  best  balanced  and  the 
most  influential  personalities  he  had  known:  viz.,  one  of  helpfulness 
and  invigoration,  without  any  thought  occurring  of  their  having 
any  intellect.  In  a  noble  pieture,  the  parts  if  possible  are  evenly 
opposed;  at  all  events,  the  highest  value  holds  first  place. 

The  story  of  Mrs.  Bloomer's  outward  life  is  soon  told.  Her  father 
was  a  clothier  by  trade.  Her  maiden  name  was  Jenks  and  she  was 
bom  in  Homer,  N.  Y.,  May  27,  1818.  She  received  a  district- 
school  education  probably  limited  to  reading  and  writing,  with  a 
little  grammar  and  less  arithmetic.  When  about  seventeen  she 
taught  successfully  for  a  single  term  in  a  district  school  in  Wayne. 
County,  N.  Y.  From  nineteen  to  twenty-two  she  was  a  governess. 
At  twenty-two  she  changed  her  name  to  the  one  by  which  she  after- 
wards became  famous,  marrying  Dexter  C.  Bloomer,  who  at  that 
time  was  a  young  man  twenty-four  years  old,  of  Quaker  extrac- 
tion, and  one  of  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  a  Whig  newspaper 
published  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.;  he  was  also  engaged  in  studying 
law,  paying  considerable  attention  to  politics.  In  later  life,  Mrs. 
Bloomer  often  dwelt  with  much  satisfaction  on  the  fact  that  the 
clergyman  who  performed  the  ceremony  entirely  omitted  the  word 
"obey." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloomer  were  both  great  readers.  From  letters 
received  from  his  wife  before  their  marriage  Mr.  Bloomer  had 
formed  an  opinion  highly  favorable  to  her  powers  of  expression 
and,  persuaded  by  him,  Mrs.  Bloomer  with  great  reluctance  became 
a  contributor  on  the  social,  moral  and  political  questions  of  the 
day  to  the  Seneca  Falls  newspapers;  she  wrote  over  different 
fictitious  signatures,  masculine  as  well  as  feminine. 

Into  the  Washingtonian  temperance  reform  of  1840-1  she  threw 
herself  heart  and  soul.  When  the  woman's-rights  movement  was 
born  in  1844-8  through  the  action  or  under  the  leadership  of  Ansel 
Bascom,  Da^id  Dudley  Field,  EHizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Lucretia  Mott 
and  others,  though  she  was  interested  in  the  agitation  from  the  start, 
it  was  only  gradually  that  Mrs.  Bloomer  was  led  to  take  an  active 
part  in  it.  The  LUy,  published  at  first  in  Seneca  Falls,  and  of  which 
for  nearly  six  years  (1849-54)  she  was  sole  editor,  publisher  and 
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proprietor— being  the  first  woman  on  record  as  having  united  in 
one  person  those  responsible  positions— she  eventually  made  a 
woman's-rights  in  addition  to  its  being  a  temperance  organ.  The 
circulation  of  the  Lily  reached  over  six  thousand— which  meant 
more  in  those  days  than  it  would  mean  now.  Mrs.  Stanton,  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  Mary  C.  Vaughan  and  Frances  D.  Gage  were  among 
its  contributors.  Mr.  Bloomer  was  appointed  postmaster  at 
Seneca  Falls,  1849-53,  and  Mrs.  Bloomer  was  his  deputy.  At  the 
Rochester  temperance  convention  of  1852«  she  began  her  career 
as  a  public  speaker.  In  February,  lSu3,  she  spoke  in  New  York 
City  on  temperance,  the  Tribune  giving  full  reports  of  her  addresses; 
in  September  of  the  same  year,  she  spoke  there  again.  During 
her  life  she  lectured  or  delivered  addresses  on  temperance  or 
woman*s  rights,  spoke  as  Fourth  of  July  orator,  etc.,  over  New 
York  state  and  widely  throughout  the  West,  and  even  spoke  from 
the  pulpit. 

In  December,  1853,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloomer  removed  to  Mount 
Vernon,  O.,  receiving  a  public  testimonial  on  leaving  Seneca  Falls. 
In  her  new  home,  she  became  the  assistant  editor  of  her  husband*s 
new  Journal;  she  also  continued  to  conduct  and  publish  the  LUy, 
which  she  had  transplanted  with  herself.  She  sold  the  Lily  at  the 
end  of  1854,  though  she  continued  to  contribute  to  its  columns  after 
that  date.  Early  in  1855  the  Bloomers  removed  again;  this  time 
to  Council  Bluffs,  la.,  then  possessing  a  population  of  only  2,000 
or  3,000  and  lying  fairly  in  the  wilderness.  Here  they  con- 
tinued to  reside,  growing  up  with  the  locality,  until  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Bloomer*s  death,  thougli  in  the  interval  she  made  numerous  visits 
East  and  to  Colorado. 

In  January,  185G,  by  formal  invitation  of  a  considerable  body  of 
its  members,  slie  appeared  before  the  Nebraska  house  of  representa- 
tives, and  delivered  on  woman  suffrage  a  lecture  that  all  but  made 
its  subject  an  accomplished  fact  in  that  territory'.  Inspired  by  her 
arguments,  embodying  the  principle  she  advocated  was  framed 
a  bill  that  stood  every  chance  of  becoming  a  law;  it  had  passed  the 
house,  and  reached  its  third  reading  before  the  senate,  when  it 
expired  with  the  term.  Mrs.  Bloomer  was  strongly  anti-slavery  in 
feeling,  and  during  the  Civil  War  her  house  was  a  centre  for  Uni(Mi 
work;  Iowa's  contribution  to  the  great  sanitarj*  fair  held  in  Chicago 
in  1865  was  collected  largely  through  her  efforts,  and  she  herself  was 
in  attendance  there  three  weeks.  At  this  fair  she  met  General 
Grant. 

All  through  her  life  she  served  as  delegate,  on  committees  often  at 
their  head,  as  president,  vice-president,  secretary  or  treasurer  of 
various  organizations,  meetings  and  conventions;  when  not  able  to 
be  present  personally  she  wrote  letters:  she  conducted  a  voluminous 
correspondence,  and  contributed  to  or  waged  controversies  in  the 
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press  in  different;  sections  of  the  country;  she  was  frequently 
Interviewed  by  reporters;  helped  conduct  and  founded  lodges; 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  chapter  on  Iowa  In  the  third  volume 
of  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Anthony's  **History  of  Woman  Suffrage": 
and  her  labors  before  and  in  societies  small  and  large,  at  festivals, 
exhibitions,  etc.,  for  the  promotion  of  causes  she  had  at  heart, 
sometimes  raising  very  considerable  sums  of  money,  were  unceasing. 
From  1867  to  her  death  she  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the 
National  Woman-Suffrage  Association. 

At  Seneca  Falls,  in  1843,  with  her  husband  she  united  with  the 
Episcopal  Church;  of  that  church  she  remained  a  communicant, 
as  well  as  a  constant  attendant  upon  its  services,  whether  in  the 
East  or  West,  during  the  rest  of  her  days— active  in  parish  work 
and  tireless  in  various  parochial  organizations  and  benevolent  enter- 
prises for  a  period  of  over  fifty  years.  At  Council  Bluffs  her  house 
was  the  home  of  the  clergy,  of  teachers  and  reformers,  and  she  was 
a  mainstay  of  more  than  one  Christian  denomination.  It  may  be 
said  here  that,  while  a  firm  believer  in  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
she  *'always  insisted  that  certain  passages  in  the  Scriptures  relating 
to  women  had  been  given  a  strained  and  unnatural  meaning,  and 
that  the  whole  teaching  of  the  Bible,  when  fully  interpreted,  ele- 
vated her  to  a  joint  companionship  with  her  brother  in  the  govern- 
ment and  salvation  of  the  race."  Without  children  of  her  own. 
both  at  Seneca  Falls  and  in  the  West  she  gave  a  hom^,  sometimes 
for  years,  to  many  children  of  othera.  In  Council  Bluffs  a  l)rother 
and  sister  were  adopted  and  brought  up  by  her,  the  boy  and  liis 
children  after  him  taking  her  name.  Througliout  this  life  of  effort, 
her  health  was  seldom  robust  and  she  was  fre(iuently  obliged  to 
retire  to  sanatoriums,  water  cures,  springs,  etc..  to  recuperate.  After 
two  days  of  intense  suffering  she  died  Dec.  .'iO,  1801,  In  her  seventy- 
seveirth  year. 

No  life  can  be  called  In  vain  that,  from  the  l>etter  element  of  the 
community  in  which  more  than  one-half  of  it  has  been  spent,  has 
called  forth  words  of  commendation  such  as  those  contained  In  the 
two  following  tributes.  The  first  is  from  a  poem  composed  by  a 
clerg3'man  in  Council  Bluffs  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration.  In 
1890,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloomer's  **golden  wedding."  The  poem  was 
addressed  to  them  both: 

Foremost  in  every  noble  work,  in  ev«ry  cause 

Where  God  leads  on,  where  Light  is  seen,  where  Truth  Is  heard. 
There  have  you  stood  from  first  to  last,  the  eternal  laws 

Of  Right  obeyed.    Where'er  your  lips  could  frame  a  word 
To  voice  the  thought,  a  hand  could  strike  the  great  applause 

Of  onward  march,  yom*  helpful  force  has  been  conferred. 

To  you,  this  day.  a  grateful  people  tribute  bring 
For  all  you've  been  .to  them,  for  all  your  steadfastness. 
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For  all  your  words  and  deeds;  for  every  noble  thing. 
They  would  this  day  your  true  and  honest  worth  confess; 

They  wouid  a  f^olden  cup,  flUe(i  from  Affection's  spring. 
Hold  out  to  you  and  thus  their  gratitude  express. 

Taice,  then,  the  Crown.    Both  heaven  and  earth  proclaim  It  yours, 
The  Sower's  i-rown,  the  Reai)er's  crown,  that  glows  with  light, 

That  glows  with  light  and  love,  and  one  that  aye  endures. 
The  Evening  Star,  that  liangs  upon  the  fringe  of  night 

And,  like  a  lamp,  the  weary  wand(»rer  allures 
And  tells  him  of  his  home  afar,  is  not  more  bright. 

Look  round  you,  then,  crowned  as  you  are,  and  upward,  too: 
Here  shine  the  golden  sheaves:  there  gleam  the  jasper  walls; 

Around  you  gather  here  the  noble,  good  and  true. 
With  hearts  aglow,  and  chant  their  tender  madrigals. 

Around,  above,  all  things  are  wreathed  in  smiles  for  you. 
While  on  y(m,  like  a  burst  of  sun,  (Jod's  blessing  falls! 

The  second  tribute  occui*s  in  an  article  in  one  of  the  Council 
Bluffs  newspapers  published  two  days  after  Mrs.  Bloomer's  death: 

Her  prominence  in  the  woman-suffrage  movement  made  her  one 
of  the  eminent  American  women  of  the  century.  Her  name  has 
become  firmly  linked  with  every  reform  movement  for  the  uplift- 
ing and  betterment  of  woman's  condition  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
Her  life  was  an  intensely  busy  one,  filled  with  many  deeds  of  kind- 
ness and  charity  aside  from  the  active  p:irt  she  always  took  in  tlie 
temperance  cause  and  the  advancement  of  her  sex.  .  .  .  Her  death 
will  be  felt  throughout  the  entire  nation  as  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  cause  she  so  warmly  esi>oused.  .  .  .  She  will  never  be  forgotten, 
for  her  influence,  with  that  of  other  good  women,  has  done  more  to 
make  the  virilization  of  the  WeM  a  possihilitu  than  the  many  inventions 
of  modem  science  [italics  the  reviewer's]. 

Temperance  and  woman's  rights  were  Amelia  Bloomer's  special 
field  of  work— above  all  woman's  enfranchisement,  as  the  surest  means 
towards  temperance  amongst  other  things.  From  1851  to  the  end 
this  claimed  her  heart.  Her  monument  bears  the  inscription: 
'*A  Pioneer  in  Woman's  Enfranchisement." 

Amelia  Bloomer  was  a  woman  capable  of  achieving  results  from 
her  theories.  The  glory  of  her  life  was  the  change  effected  in  the 
general  life  about  her,  into  which  her  own  had  poured  itself,  which 
it  had  helped  reform,  and  the  growing  improvement  in  which  It  was 
happily  spared  to  see.    Says  her  biographer: 

No  colleges  were  then  [18531  open  to  women.  No  universities 
offered  her  tlie  literary  advantages  of  their  halls  and  lecture  rooms, 
and  the  general  opinion  was  entertained  among  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple that  the  three  studies  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  were 
enough  for  her.  So  also  there  was  little  for  women  to  do  but  to  sew 
and  stitch,  and  occasionally  teach  school  for  wages  far  below  those 
paid  to  men.  There  were  no  women  lawyers,  no  women  preachers, 
except  among  the  Quakers,  no  typewriters,  no  clerks  in  the  stores, 
no  public  offices  filled  by  women.  Mrs.  Bloomer  in  her  lectures 
.  .  .  argued  that  the  schoolroom,  the  workshop,  the  public  office, 
the  lawyer's  forum  and  the  sacred  desk  should  be  opimed  to  her 
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sex  on  entire  equality  witli  man.  These  were  tlien  unpopular  doc- 
trines to  promulgate  eitlier  in  tlie  public  press  or  on  tlie  lecturer's 
platform;  but  Mrs.  Bloomer  was  spared  long  enough  to  see  her 
rather  radical  ideas  on  this  subject  brought  into  practical  applica- 
tion, for  at  the  end  of  18()4  woman's  right  to  both  education  and 
<»mployment  on  an  equality  with  man  had  come  to  be  almost  uni- 
versally recognized.— Pp.  130—1. 

Again: 

In  1880,  she  was  enabled  to  write  as  follows:  **The  trustees  of  the 
public  library  of  this  city  [Council  Bluffs]  are  women,  the  teachers 
in  the  public  schools,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  women,  the 
principal  of  the  high  school  is  a  woman,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  clerks  in  the  dry-goods  stores  are  women." 

The  reyised  Code  of  Iowa,  promulgated  in  1873,  almost  entirely 
abolished  the  legal  distinction  between  men  and  married  women  as 
to  property  rights.  As  to  single  women  there  was,  of  course,  no 
distinction.  That  code  is  still  in  force,  and  its  liberal  provisions 
in  regard  to  the  riglits  of  married  women  have  been  still  further 
enlarged.  The  wife  may  hold  separate  property,  and  may  make 
contracts  and  incur  liabilities  as  to  the  same,  which  may  be  enforced 
Iiy  or  against  her  as  though  she  were  a  single  w^oman.  So  also  a 
married  woman  may  sue  or  be  sued  witliout  joining  her  husband 
in  matters  relating  to  her  separate  property,  and  slie  may  main- 
tain an  action  against  her  husband  in  matters  relating  to  her 
separate  property  rights.  Their  rights  and  interests  in  each  other's 
property  are  Identical.  They  may  be  witnesses  for,  but  they  cannot 
be  against,  each  other  in  criminal  actions. 

It  is  not  claimed  that,  for  bringing  about  these  beneficent  changes 
in  the  laws  of  Iowa.  Mrs.  Bloomer  is  entitled  to  tlie  sole  credit. 
There  were  other  etttcient  workers  in  the  same  field;  l)ut  it  is 
certain  that  her  long  residence  in  the  state,  and  her  continued  and 
persistent  advo<'acy  of  the  princii)les  of  justice  on  which  they  are 
founded,  contributed  largely  to  their  adoption  by  the  law-making 
powers.- Pp.  240—1, 

Further: 

Mrs.  Bloomer  was  spared  to  witness  the  triumph  of  many  of  the 
reforms  she  had  earnestly  advocated.  The  temperance  principle  In 
which  her  heart  was  so  much  absorbed  made  great  progress  during 
her  lifetime,  and  the  prohibitive  features  she  so  earnestly  advo- 
cated were  engrafted  on  the  laws  of  her  adopted  state.  She  was  not 
spared  to  see  woman  accorded  a  right  to  the  ballot  in  all  the  states, 
but  she  was  cheered  by  the  wonderful  progress  in  that  direction 
that  took  place  all  over  the  world.  In  Wyoming  and  Utah  women 
had  voted  for  several  years,  and  only  a  few  weeks  befoije  her 
departure  she  learned  with  infinite  satisfaction  from  ...  a  favorite 
niece  residing  in  Colorado,  that  the  right  of  suffrage  had  been 
granted  to  women  in  that  state.  While  therefore  she  was  never 
herself  permitted  to  exercise  that  inestimable  right,  yet  she  died  in 
the  full  conviction  that  only  a  few  years  w-ould  elapse  before  It 
would  be  accorded  to  women  in  all  the  free  countries  in  the 
world.— P.  244. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that,  in  the  arduous  and  long  protracted 
labors  of  Mrs.  Bloomer's  life,  her  husband  appears  to  have  given 
her  all  the  sympathy  and  support  the  most  exacting  could  have 
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desired.  They  were  worthy  of  each  other.  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony 
wrote  In  1890:  **I  hardly  believe  another  twain  made  one,  where 
the  wife  belonged  to  the  school  of  equal  rights  for  women,  have 
liv«Hi  more  happily,  more  truly  one."  Mr.  Bloomer  himself  says: 
**She  [his  wife]  was,  In  all  her  work  of  promoting  tem];)erance  and 
woman's  enfranchisement,  aided  and  sustained  by  the  cordial  as- 
sistance and  support  of  her  husband.  No  note  or  word  of  discord 
over  arose  between  them  on  these  subje<*ts  (and,  indeed,  very  feu 
on  any  other);  they  parsed  their  long  lives  happily  tryimj  to  alleviate 
the  sufferinys  ami  riyht  the  wronys  of  their  felloic-trnrellers  through  the 
journey  of  life  [review-er's  Italics]."  The  portraits  in  this  volufne  are 
appropriately  of  both. 

Amelia  Bloomer's  career,  side  by  side  with  that  of  her  husbanc), 
may  well  stand  as  a  rebuke  and  an  exhortation  to-day  when  through- 
out a  large  section  of  society  pelf  and  domination  are  the  most 
<»stccuuHl;  helpfulness,  beneticence  and  brotherhood  bid  fair  to  go  out 
of  fashion;  and  we  are  all  threatened,  as  we  have  recently  heard, 
with  the  advent  of  an  age  of  "a  competition  keener  than  the  worhi 
has  yet  known"! 

The  volume  contains  numerous  and  full  extracts  from  Mrs.  Bloom- 
er's lectures,  editorials,  contributions  to  newspapers  and  other  writ, 
ings;  and  In  the  appendix  Is  given  in  full  her  lecture  on  woman'n 
enfranchisement,  of  which  her  biographer  says:  **lt  is  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  that  has  ever  been  written  in 
favor  of  woman's  right  to  the  ballot."  Not  a  few  interesting  anec- 
dotes and  facts  largely  new,  also,  will  be  found  relating  to  Mrs. 
Bloomer's  contemporaries,  some  of  whom  won  a  wider  fame  than 
she.  Among  these  are  Horace  (treeley,  Wendell  Phillips, 
T.  \V.  lllgginson,  Hon.  William  Wludom.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stan- 
ton, W.  II.  Channlng.  (Jerrlt  Smith,  the  Cary  sisters,  Susjan 
B.  Anthony,  (Jeorge  Thompson.  Lucy  Stone.  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Mary  A.  Livermore,  Antoinette  L.  Brown,  Kit 
Carson,  Anna  Dickinson,  Phoobe  Cozzens,  Frederick  Douglass, 
T.  S.  Arthur,  Abby  Kelly  Foster  and  others.    Says  the  author: 

Mrs.  Bloomer  was  a  great  critic,  and  for  that  reason  may  not  have 
been  so  popular  with  her  associates  as  she  otherwise  might  have 
been.  Her  criticisms,  possibly,  were  sometimes  too  unsparing  and 
too  forcibly  expressed.  She  had  strong  perceptive  faculties  and 
noticed  what  she  believed  to  be  the  mistakes  and  failings  of  others, 
perhaps,  too  freely.  Xo  one  ever  attacked  her.  in  print  or  other- 
wise, without  receiving  a  sharp  reply  either  from  tongue  or  p^n 
If  it  was  in  her  power  to  answer.  But  no  person  ever  had  a  kinder 
heart,  or  more  earnestly  desired  the  happiness  of  others,  or  more 
readily  forgot  or  forgave  their  failings. 

The  true  story  of  the  origin,  together  with  some  of  the  early  hl« 
tory,  of.  the  great  "bloomer"  movement  is  here  told.    Recent  in- 
novations in  athletics  will,  possibly,  lend  additional  interest  to  this. 
At  any  rate,  tt  is  well  it  should  be  authoritatively  on  record. 


V 
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THE  THUEE  MUSKETEERS.* 

Reviewed  by  B.  O.  Flower. 

I  remember  reading,  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  Louise  Chandler 
MouKou*s  most  delightful  papers,  in  which  she  gave  the  expression 
of  pleasure  given  by  many  leading  contemporaneous  writers  on  first 
reading  the  elder  Dumas*  most  popular,  of  his  many  popular  his 
torieal  romances,  and  this  paper  called  to  mind  the  delight  I  had 
experienced  when  I  first  perused  these  works,  then  published  in  a 
cheap  and  unattractive  form.  I  also  remember  how  they  interested 
me  in  the  men  and  the  stirring  times  of  the  period  which  they 
graphically  depicted,  so  deeply  that  I  renewed  my  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  some  leading  French  historians,  and  road  much  in  his- 
torical and  biographical  literature  which  I  might  otherwise  have  left 
uiu*ead  for  years.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one  of  the  chief  points  of 
j  value  in  historical  romances,  and  when,  as  in  the  novels  of  Dumas, 
great  fidelity  to  historical  accuracy  is  observed,  the  work  gains  an 
added  value— a  value  wanting  In  writers  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  so 
frequently  sacrifice  history  to  the  Imagination  or  conceit  of  the 
author's  brain  in  such  a  manner  as  rendera  the  work  confusing  and 
frequently  valueless  to  the  general  reader  who  desires  to  obtain  his- 
torical facts  In  the  pleasing  form  of  romance. 

Probably  no  writer  of  our  centurj',  who  has  essayed  the  field  of 
historical  romance,  has  taken  anything  like  the  pains  In  gaining  the 
facts  of  history  for  the  framework  of  his  creations  as  has  the 
elder  Dumas.  He  was  a  romanticist  of  romanticists,  and  conse- 
quently has  come  In  for  w^holesale  criticism  and  condemnation  from 
the  ultra-classical  writers  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  vciitlsts 
on  the  other;  but  the  fact  remains  that  few  French  novelists  have 
been  so  popular  among  the  masses  as  the  elder  Dumas.  "The 
Three  Musketeers,*'  which  Is  generally  accepted  as  his  masterpiece, 
cannot  bear  comparison  with  that  greatest  of  all  \\orks  of  fiction, 
**Le8  Mlserables,"  produced  by  his  friend  and  kindly  critic,  nor  do 
l  think  It  will  bear  comparison  with  several  other  popular  works  of 
Qction  of  our  century;  nevertheless,  like  **Les  Miserables,**  its  popu- 
larity continues  to  grow,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  romanticism 
has  long  since  been  announced  by  the  apostles  of  other  schools  of 
literature,  who  seem  to  imagine  that  romanticism  has  been  burled 
and  Is  wellnlgh  forgotten.  It  Is  difficult  for  man  to  see  good  In 
theories,  Ideas,  or  scho<ils  of  thought  with  which  he  Is  not  In  accord, 
and  there  is  no  exception  to  this  inile  when  we  come  to  the  world  of 
literature;  Indeed.  I  som(»tim<»s  think  there  is  almost  as  little  catho- 
licity of  spirit  here  as  In  the  domain  of  dogmatic  religion. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  number  of  excellent  English  transla- 
tions of  "The  Three  Musketeers,'*  published  in  a  highly  attractive 

•  "The  Three  Musketeers,"  by  Alexander  Dumas.  Translated  bv  William  Robson. 
With  an  Introductory  Letter  from  the  late  Alexander  Dumas.  With  250  illustrations 
by  Maurice  Leloir.  in  two  volumes  of  358  pp.  each ;  pric«  per  set  $4.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York. 
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manner,  have  appeared  In  tliis  country,  but  none  can  compare  with 
the  superb  two-volume  edition,  published  by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  & 
Company,  containing?  two  hundred  and  fifty  characteristic  illustra- 
tions by  Maurice  Leloir,  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
drawings,  which  illustrate  an  escapade  of  D'Arta^an,  which,  while 
probably  true  to  the  life  of  the  time  described,  only  serve  to  accentu- 
ate a  passage  which  had  been  far  l)etter  left  out  of  tlie  volume,  the 
pictures  are  admirable.  I  regret  tliat  such  pictures  as  these  appear 
in  so  sumptuous  a  work,  as  I  regret  the  presence  of  the  description 
of  the  escapade  which  they  illustrate,  and  other  similar  passages 
wliich  do  not  make  for  morality. 

The  interest  of  Dumas'  writings  lies  chiefly  in  their  historical 
value,  the  quick  movement,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  seems  to 
make  one  feel  that  his  creations,  no  less  than  the  historical  cliar- 
acters  he  de8cril)es,  have  actually  lived,  moved,  and  acted  as 
descril)ed;  these  characteristics  render  his  works  of  absorbing  inter- 
est to  all  who  enjoy  exciting  historical  novels  of  the  romantic  school. 

Tlie  edition  we  are  considering  contains  a  touching  Introdnctory 
Letter  from  the  late  Alexander  Dumas,  whose  opening  sentence  runs 
as  follows: 

My  Dear  Father:  In  the  world  to  which  3'ou  have  gone  does 
'  memory  survive  and  retain  a  rt»collection  of  things  here  below,  or 
does  a  second  and  eternal  life  exist  only  in  our  imagination,  engen- 
dered amid  our  recriminations  against  life  by  the  horror  of  annihila- 
tion? Does  death  utterly  annihilate  those  it  snatches  from  us  and  is 
memory  vouchsafed  only  to  tho«e  who  remain  on  earth?  Or,  is  It 
true  that  the  bond  of  love  which  has  united  two  souls  in  this  world 
is  an  indestructible  tie  not  to  be  severed  even  by  death? 

These  agnostic  sentiments  are  followed  by  others  more  material- 
istic in  character,  though  touching  in  tlie  filial  love  expressed.  The 
younger  Dumas  who  has  so  recently  passed  beyond  the  curtain,  like 
so  many  of  his  countrymen,  seemed  to  regard  the  great  problem  of 
the  hereafter  as  inexplaiuable  and  therefore  as  something  idle  to 
speculate  upon.  How  different  are  his  words  and  thoughts  from  the 
following  lines  from  Vi<*tor  Hugo,  who  viewed  life  from  a  vantage 
ground  essentially  loftier  than  that  upon  which  the  younger  Dumas 
lived  **life's  little  span": 

J      I     fl  feel  in  myself  the  future  life./ 1  am  like  a  forest  which  has  been 

V  more  than  once  cut  down.    The  new  shoots  are  stronger  and  livelier 

than  ever.    I  am  rising,  I  know,  toward  the  sky.    The  sunshine  is 

on  my  head,  the  earth  gives  me  its  generous  sap,  but  heaven  lights 

me  with  the  reflection  of  unknown  worlds. 

You  say  the  soul  is  nothing  but  the  resultant  of  bodily  powers. 
Why,  then,  is  my  soul  the  more  luminous  when  my  bodily  powers 
begin  to  fail?  (Winter  is  on  my  head  and  eternal  spring  is  in  my 
heart.  /Then  I  breathe,  at  this  hour,  the  fragrance  of  the  lilacs,  the 
violets,  and  the  roses,  as  at  twenty  years. 

The  nearer  I  approach  the  end.  the  more  plainly  I  hear  around  me 
the  immortal  symphonies  of  the  world  which  invite  me.    It  is  mar- 
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vellous  yet  simple.  Wbeu  I  go  down  to  the  grave  I  can  say,  like 
many  others,  **I  have  iluished  my  day's  work";  but  I  cannot  say,  **I 
have  finished  my  life/'  My  day's  work  will  begin  the  next  mom- 
lug.  The  tomb  is  not  a  blind  alley;  It  Is  a  thoroughfare.  It  closes 
In  the  twilight  to  open  with  the  dawn.  My  work  is  only  begun; 
I  yearn  for  It  to  become  higher  and  nobler,  and  this  craving  for  the 
infinite  demonstrates  there  is  an  Infinity." 


At  one  time  Hugo  tenderly  said  to  a  poof  distracted  mother,  who 
mourned  the  loss  of  a  child:    **Console  yourself,  for  it  Is  only  a 
departure,  and  that  for  us  alone.    The  dead  are  not  even  absent. 
'  They  are  Invisible,  but  everj'  time  you  think  of  your  little  one  he  will 
be  near  you." 


BLOSSOMS  OF  THOUOHT.* 


Rk VIEWED  BY  B.  O.  Flower. 


The  author  of  this  work  is  evidently  an  orthodox  thinker,  but  one 
of  those  broad,  fine  souls  who  are  not  trammelled  by  dogma  and 
creed,  and  who  appreciate  the  new  spiritual  life  of  our  time,  which 
illuminates  and  warms  without  scorching,  and  elevates  without 
carrying  with  it  that  soul-consuming  Influence  of  fear.  Th*»  book 
consists  of  fifty  "blossoms"  In  poetry  and  prose,  which  are  well  cal- 
culated to  elevate,  calm,  and  Inspire  the  weary  worker  and  the  soul 
hungering  for  spiritual  rest  or  "that  peace  which  passes  all  under- 
standing and  which  the  world  cannot  take  away."  It  is  a  book  which 
can  be  taken  up  at  any  moment,  opened  at  any  page,  and  read  with 
help  and  profit  by  those  who  are  hungering  and  thirsting  for  spiritual 
assurance,  and  that  sweet  spirit  of  human  love  which  has  marked 
the  most  luminous  sayings  of  Jesus,  so  precious  to  Christendom  for 
over  eighteen  centuries. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in  all  her  expressions,  but  the  spirit 
everj'where  present  Is  the  spirit  which  Is  yet  to  redeem  the  world, 
and  I  recognize  that  probably  more  bloodshed,  persecution  and  mis- 
understandings have  arisen  through  verbiage,  or  the  use  of  words, 
than  aught  else:  hence,  when  I  see  and  feel  a  high,  broad,  true 
spirit  permeating  a  book.  It  counts  with  me  far  more  than  the  use  of 
a  few  words  which  I  would  not  have  emi)loyed,  l)ecause  1  think  they 
have  been  so  fretiuently  mistakenly  used  in  tlie  past  that  they  do  not 
convey  the  meaning  which  the  leaders  of  the  new  spiritual  reforma- 
tion desire  to  lmi>ress. 

The  work  in  its  dainty  and  exquisite  binding  is  In  every  way 
worthy  of  its  fine,  helpful  contents. 


•  *•  Blossoms  of  Thought,*'  by  C.  E.  Russell.  Extra  cloth,  cream,  bird's  egg  blue, 
and  sage  green.  Beautiful  side  design  In  gold.  Gold  back.  Price  75  cents.  Arena 
Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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SAMANTHA  IN  EUROPE.* 
Reviewed  by  B.  O.  Flower. 

Miss  Marietta  Ilolley  (Josiali  Allen's  Wife)  has  an  immense  oli- 
entele.  Tbousamls  of  persons  read  witb  avi(llt3'  the  common-sense 
philosophy  and  tlie  hi;;h  religious  and  ethical  teachings,  which  she 
clot  lies  in  such  simple,  quaint,  and  liumorous  garb,  who  could  not  be 
induced  to  consider  the  same  vital  thought  If  clad  in  more  sober 
verbiage.  Her  latest  book,  ''Samantlia  in  Europe,"  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, by  far  her  strongest  work;  it  arraigns  the  criminal  indifference 
of  the  church  and  state  of  our  civilization  exhibited  in  the  presence 
of  great  crying  eviis  in  a  si)irit  which  is  never  flippant  but  always 
suggestive. 

OuQ  seldom  n»ads  a  stronger  temi)erance  story  or  hears  a  more  tell- 
ing appeal  to  the  conscience  than  we  find  in  the  story  of  "Elllck 
c;urley"  as  told  by  Annie  the  "Coutoggler."  It  is  the  simple  story  of 
misery  wrought  l.)y  rum.  wherein  a  weak-minded  young  man  yielded 
to  the  temptjitiou  set  before  him  by  his  sal(Hm-keei>er  brother-in- 
law  who  occupied  a  high  seat  in  the  church  and  was  prominent  as 
a  worker  in  the  **Association  of  Ueligious  Bodies  for  the  Amelio- 
ration of  Human  Woe.*'  It  is  a  story  in  which  satire  on  church  and 
state,  tragedy  and  misery  unsi)cakable,  are  set  forth  in  homely  fash- 
ion but  as  (mly  a  writer  of  Miss  Holler's  peculiar  talent  can  por- 
tray. It  is  a  common  story;  thousands  upon  tliousands  of  cases  more 
or  less  similar  are  occurring  every  year  in  our  republic.  We  all 
know  that  such  monstrous  facts  are  stern  reality— we  all  know  that 
church  and  stat<*  <*1(ks(»  their  eyes  to  these  wrongs;  but  when  they  are 
individualized  and  brought  home  to  the  conscience  of  the  individual 
they  are  apt  to  make  one  pause,  and  it  is  just  such  stories  widely 
circulated  whi<'h  will  aid  greatly  in  bringing  about  the  new  reforma- 
tion in  whi<li  the  religion  of  high,  pure  life  will  <*ount  more  than 
dogma,  form  or  creed. 

The  reading  public  is  tot>  familiar  with  the  quality  of  Miss  Hol- 
ley's  writings,  replete  with  quaint  but  homely  humor  and  true 
pathos  which  have  given  such  popularity  to  the  works  of  **Joslah 
Allen's  Wife,"  to  make  it  necessarj'  to  dwell  on  this  phase  of  her 
latest  work.  1  will  merely  say  in  passing  that  the  rapid  change  of 
scene  gives  a  variety,  which,  aside  from  the  suggestive  facts  and  the 
fund  of  information,  will  doubtless  make  this  work  the  most  popular 
of  Miss  Ilolley's  books. 

To  me.  however,  two  fwitures  of  the  work  are  peculiarly  inter- 
esting; <me  is  tlie  high  ethical  teachings  which  are  woven  as  threads 
of  gold  throughout  the  web  and  woof  of  the  narrative— the  sonnd 


*  **  Samantha  in  Euroi>e,'*  by  Josiah  Allen*8  Wife;  illustrated  with  one  hundred  and 
twentv-flve  artistic  and  humorous  engravlnp:s:  8vo;  pp.  727;  price,  cloth  $3.50,  half 
ruBsla*$4.    Sold  pnlv  by  subscription.    Funk  Jt  Wag^nalls  Co.,  New  York. 
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philosophy  and  broad  catholicity  which  characterize  its  pages,  and 
the  other  is  the  striking  fidelity  displayed  in  her  portrayal  of  marked 
types  of  life  at  the  present  time. 

In  Martin,  **the  self-made  man  who  worships  his  maker,"  we  have 
a  vivid  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  the  American  parvenu.  Such  members 
of  our  mushroom  aristocracy  swarm  to  Europe  every  year  spending  a 
few  hours  where  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement  would  desire  to 
spend  months,  but  becoming  weary  and  bored  diwing  these  few  hours 
and  only  going  to  places  of  note  so  as  to  aflfect  superior  knowledge 
and  to  appear  to  be  **much  travoUed." 

Al  Faizi,  the  East  Indian  seeker  after  truth,  represents  in  a  very 
true  way  tliose  in  all  lands  to-day  who  are  profoundly  spiritual  or 
deeply  religious,  using  this  much  abused  term  in  its  high,  broad,  and 
true  signification.  These  two  characterizations  are  masterpieces  as 
depicting  types,  while  in  a  less  pronounced  way  we  see  the  essentially 
practical  nature  of  Josiah. 

The  catholic  spirit  of  the  book  is  calculated  to  do  much  good  at  the 
present  time,  when  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution  is  con- 
stantly flaming  forth  from  those  who  believe  they  are  following  that 
One  who  said,  '*Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
you.*'  This  broad  and  truly  Christian  spirit  is  illustrated  In  these 
lines  in  whicli  Samantha  reproves  her  *'pardner"  for  wishing  he  had 
some  thumb  screws  whereby  certain  deacons  could  be  made  less 
obnoxious  to  Josiah:  "And,  sez  I,  you  see  from  Loyola  and  Cromwell 
down  to  Josiah  Allen  the  carnal  mind  wants  to  punish  somebody 
else  for  doin*  suthin'  different  from  what  you  wants  'era  to  do." 

This  book,  while  it. doubtless  will  not  hold  any  special  attraction 
for  those  who  are  not  interested  in  Miss  Holloy's  style  of  writing,  will 
be  hailed  with  delight  by  the  very  large  clientele  who  eagerly  await 
all  her  writings,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  to  these  it  will  prove  her 
most  interesting  and  instructive  work. 

SIEGFRIED  THE  MYSTIC* 

Reviewed  by  E.  H.  Wilson. 

"Siegfried"  is  a  novel  of  uncommon  interest.  The  characters  are 
clearly  conceived  and  distinctly  portrayed.  Siegfried  the  Mystic  Is 
a  noble  conception.  This  nonagenarian,  endowed  with  a  majestic 
presence  and  having  a  heart  as  wide-reaching  in  its  sympathies  as 
the  needs  of  suffering  humanity,  known  by  many  but  understood  by 
few,  respected  by  the  wealthy  and  the  educated,  loved  by  the  poor, 
the  downtrodden,  and  the  despised,  who  found  a  refuge  in  him,  kept 
a  little  old  second-hand  bookstore  which  was  "the  haven  of  the 
wretched,  the  hope  of  the  weaklings,  and  a  resting-place  for  all  the 


"  Siegfried  the  Mystic,"  a  novel,  by  Ida  Worden  Wheeler.     Pp.  295 ;  price,  cloth 
$l.iSi,  paper  60  cents.    The  Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 
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weary  ones  who  would  como."  He  made  these  poor  uufortuiiat«?K 
feel  that  they  had  in  him  a  true  friend,  a  wise  eouuseiior  whose  main 
puri)ose  In  life  was  to  induce  his  less  fortunate  fellowmen  to  resolve 
"to  be  stronger,  braver,  truer,  more  loving,  and  more  kind.'* 

This  gracious  old  man.  whose  daily  life  Is  a  benediction  to  all  who 
meet  him,  has  acquired  a  remarkable  influence  over  two  young  peo- 
ple of  beautiful  chara^^ter— a  young  man,  wlio.se  father  is  a  leading 
mercliant  in  New  York,  and  a  young  woman  of  great  i>ersonal  beauty, 
whose  origin  is  involved  in  mystery  until  the  death  of  her  uncle. 
Both  these  young  people  grew  up  under  the  l>eneftcent  Influence  of 
the  old  metapliysiclan,  who  liad  taught  them  that  the  only  thoughts 
or  acts  that  could  bless  them  were  the  thoughts  and  the  acts 
that  aid  others,  a;id  that  the  siu'ost  way  to  impede  their  own 
progress  was  to  put  stumbling-blocks  in  another's  path.  Two  other 
young  persons,  equal  to  these  in  bo<lily  and  mental  gifts,  but  lacking 
their  sensitiveness  of  bwlily  organization  and  their  responsiveness  to 
spiritual  influences,  contribute  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  story  by 
their  intensely  human  desire  for  the  good  tilings  of  tills  life.  These 
Ave— ft)ur  in  tlie  heyday  of  youth,  two  of  tlie  earth  earthy  and  two 
rarely  philanthropic  natures  given  to  mysticism,  and  the  aged  Sieg- 
fried who  dignifies  life  by  his  high  Idtsils.  by  his  noble  sentiments, 
and  by  his  Inspiring,  uplifting  thoughts— are  the  only  characters  that 
I  shall  notice  in  this  review. 

One  day  in  Ilerlwrt  Lord's  early  childhood,  Siegfried,  looking  into 
his  eager,  boyish  face,  told  him  that  he  was  **an  eagle  among  a  brood 
of  hawks.*'  This  was  the  starting-point  of  a  singular  and  most 
unselflsh  friendship.  The  ultimate  effect  of  this  friendship  on  the 
young  man  is  described  In  part  by  tlie  author  as  follows: 

As  Herbert's  Innermost  consciousness,  obeying  the  impelling  force 
of  his  affections  and  his  will,  slipped  its  base  from  the  sense  to  the 
soul  plane,  he  Iwcaiiie  at  (mce  immeasurably  broadened  in  intellect 
and  in  understanding.  Kventually  he  found  himself  In  touch  with 
all  life,  sympathizing  with  all  sorrow  and  failure  and  pain,  rejoicing 
in  all  success,  understanding  all  the  complex  mysteries  of  existence. 
He  realized  his  oneness  with  nature  and  with  humanity.  He  felt 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  lone  unit,  but  an  Integral  part  of  the  universe 
of  matter  and  spirit.  He  had  lost  his  life  from  the  little  pool  of  self, 
but  had  found  it  again.  lntenslfi<»d  and  glorilled.  In  the  shoreless 
ocean  of  the  infinite. 

Sherman  Lord,  however,  had  fondly  l(M)ked  forward  to  the  time 
when  his  son,  after  the  completion  of  his  college  course  and  a  Euro- 
pean trip,  would  join  him  in  his  business  i\s  his  strong  helper  and 
become  in  process  of  time  a  worthy  successor.  But  the  son  declined 
to  accede  to  his  father's  wishes  unless  tlie  business  were  put  on  a 
coiiperative  basis.  The  nature  of  the  discussion  may  be  understood 
from  a  brief  extra<-t: 

"WeH  think  as  you  will,  Herlw^rt,  but  act  sensibly.  As  to  co<>pera- 
tion,  as  you  call  It.  you  must  know  that  such  talk  in  connection  with 
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Lord,  Son  &  Co.  Is  preposterous.  I^ook  to  your  own  interest  You 
have  only  your  mother's  few  thousands  at  your  command.  I  offer 
you  a  half-share  in  my  business,  and  will  not  restrict  your  charities 
if  kept  within  bounds.  This  will  secure  your  future  and  at  the  same 
time  enable  you  to  exi)erlment  somewhat  in  your  nationalism,  social- 
ism, or  what  you  will.  And  If  I  have  guessed  adght  it  will  provide 
a<*customed  luxury  for  the  woman  you  love.  It  would  suit  me  well 
that  you  and  Diana  should  marry.  Her  mother  was  your  mother's 
closest  friend.  Shall  it  be  so?"  He  tried  to  speak  lightly,  but  his 
spirit  failed  him  a  little,  and  he  looked  at  his  son  appeal! ngly. 

Herbert  felt  that  the  supreme  moment  of  an  eternal  choice  was 
upon  him.  Before  him  he  saw  two  roads:  one,  fair  and  enticing  at 
the  start,  led  to  a  waste  of  self-loathing;  the  other  began  darkly 
forbidding,  but  grew  brighter  and  ever  brighter  as  it  neared  self- 
conquest.  One  face — the  face  of  her  he  loved— beckoned  him  in  the 
ways  of  pleasantness,  but  at  the  entrance  of  the  gloomier  path  stood 
his  own  higher  self.    His  choice  was  made. 

"Father,"  he  said,  **I  would  be  unworthy  of  all  good  did  I  consent 
It  cannot  be." 

The  son's  decision  was  a  death-blow  to  the  father's  hopes.  The 
excitement  attending  the  interview  and  keen  disappointment  due  to 
the  thwarting  of  long-clierishe<l  plans  induced  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 
The  son,  summoned,  hastens  to  his  father's  bedside  only  to  find  him 
speechless  though  conscious.  Physicians  administer  an  opiate  and 
the  sou  retires  to  the  library  to  summon  Siegfried  by  mental  teleg- 
graphy.  The  old  mystic  responds  to  the  summons  and  by  his  power 
as  a  thought-reader  discovers  the  will  of  the  dying  man.  Herbert 
Lord  had  broken  his  father's  heart,  and  he  was  destined  grievously 
to  disappoint  the  woman  whom  it  had  been  for  years  supposed  he 
would  marry,  but  he  attained  an  illumined  soul. 

Only  those  who  have  themselves  stood  upon  the  heights  where 
Herbert  then  rested  can  understand  or  even  vaguely  guess  at  the 
rare  sensation  of  unity  with  nature  and  humanity  and  God  w^hich 
flooded  the  young  mystic's  physical,  mental,  and  mortal  nature  with 
a  rush  of  divinely  vitalized  life. 

George  Martin  Is  a  clear-headed  young  man  who  left  his  country 
home  for  New  York  where  he  lntende<l  to  accumulate  a  fortune. 
Making  Herbert  Lord's  acquaintance  early  In  the  stor5%  he  Is  drawn 
to  him  and  finds  delight  in  his  companionship,  though  he  cannot 
understand  his  mysticism.  "Truth,  love,  wisdom,  and  all  the  grace 
of  affectionate  doing"  may  be  the  only  realities,  and  amassing 
wealth  by  legitimate  methods  may  be  chasing  a  shadow,  as  Herbert 
says,  but  George  Martin  Is  convinced  that  nothing  can  be  "l)etter  for 
a  young  man  to  gain  than  that  which  will  give  him  Independence, 
position,  and  power."  So  this  money-making  genius  goes  serenely 
and  determinedly  on  his  way,  undertaking  with  courage  and  per- 
severing with  hope.  His  friends  l)elleve  that  he  Is  endowed  with  the 
golden  touch,  for  his  every  business  venture  turns  a  stream  of  gold 
Into  his  coffers.  He  wins,  too,  the  woman  of  his  choice  against  great 
odds. 
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Diana  Denmead,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Sherman  Lord,  has  no 
ordinary  charms  of  person,  and  a  face  of  surpassing  beauty.  She 
lias  grown  up  in  close  intimacy  with  Herbert  Lord  and  has  come  to 
love  him  with  all  her  heart  and  with  all  her  soul.  The  author  shows 
much  skill  in  delineating  the  growing  divergence  in  their  characters 
until  they  are  brought  to  declare  tlieir  ideals  of  love.  When  Diana, 
perceiving  a  charge  in  Herbert's  attitude  toward  her,  sought 
information  of  a  psychic,  slie  received  this  reply:  "As  you  under- 
stand love,  he  loves  you  not."  But  though  she  had  long  turned  this 
over  in  her  mind,  yet  she  was  not  prepared  for  Herl)ert's  answer  to 
her  question:  '*Do  you  mean  that  you  could  bear  to  see  me  suffering, 
if  it  were  in  your  power  to  interpose?** 

"I  do  not  think  you  understand  me,  Diana,"  Herbert  said.  "The 
man  or  woman  who  does  me  tlie  greatest  kindness  is  not  he  or  she 
who  gives  me  hysterical  sympathy  in  my  suffering,  or  wlio  caters  to 
my  vanity  and  seldshness  by  flattery  and  gifts.  The  friend  who  is 
truly  'good*  to  me,  is  he  or  slie  who  opens  my  eyes  to  higher  truths, 
who  inspires  me  with  a  desire  for  a  cleaner  and  a  more  simple  life, 
knowing  that  where  spiritual  wisdom  lives,  mental  anguish  may  not 
enter. 

"Yes,  Diana,'*  Herbert  said,  when  Diana  did  not  speak,  **I  mean 
that  I  could  even  bear  to  see  you  suffer;  for  I  should  know  that  you 
had,  altliough  perhaps  unknowingly,  keyed  your  life  with  discord, 
and  that  only  through  suffering  could  you  be  again  attuned  to  har- 
mony. I  should  know  that  pain  had  come  to  you,  n  t  as  a  monster 
of  torture,  but  as  a  friendly  teacher." 

SuflBce  It  to  say  that  tlie  conversation  revealeil  to  this  "fair,  slim, 
pliyslcally  flawless  young  creature"  that  she  required  for  her  happi- 
ness a  love  less  spiritual,  less  Platonic,  less  mystical  than  that 
proffered  by  this  embodiment  of  perfected  manhood. 

Josephine,  the  beautiful  psychic  and  Siegfried's  "doubly  endeared 
charge,"  is  clairvoyant  and  clalraudlent.  Under  the  guidance  of  her 
aged  friend  and  teacher  her  spiritual  nature  lias  been  wonderfully 
enlarged  and  beautifled  by  spiritual  Influences,  until  her  outwardly 
unseen  teachers  and  prompters  have  assured  her  tliat  she  is  illu- 
miniHl  and  no  longer  needs  their  ministry,  for  she  "could  be  trusted 
In  my  [herj  normal  st^ite  of  consciousness  to  speak  the  right  helping 
word  to  the  right  needy  person,  to  do  the  right  dee<l  at  the  right 
season  and  in  the  right  way." 

This  interesting  story  is  well  plotted  and  it  holds  tlie  attention  of 
the  reader  to  the  end.  There  are  clear  and  strong  portraj-als  of 
character.  There  are  passages  of  almost  dramatic  interest.  The 
morality  of  the  book  is  unexceptionable.  The  moral  trend  of  the 
volume  may  be  perceived  from  the  fact  that  it  teaches  tliat  love  Is 
threefold  in  its  nature— physical,  mental,  and  spiritual;  that  perfect 
love  is  a  blending  of  these  three  into  one  sweet  wliole,  and  that  for 
this  love  alone  is  there  an  immortality;  that  while  the  unlntellectual 
may  enjoy  physical  love,  the  spiritually  enlightened  demand  a  still 
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more  refined  and  sympathetic  companionship;,  that  married  infelici- 
ties are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  married  Icnow  each  other  externally 
but  not  internally;  that  thought  is  responsible  for  all  bodily  ailments; 
and  that  the  discomforting  circumstances .  of  our  lives  are  the 
sequences  of  either  wilfully  or  unwittingly  mistaken  thoughts  that 
have  hardened  into  false  beliefs. 

"Your  thoughts  are  alive,  Josephine,"  Siegfried  would  say,  impres- 
sively. "If  your  sight  were  but  a  little  clearer  you  could  see  their 
form,  their  color,  and  their  size.  Every  thought  Is  a  fairy  or  an  imp, 
according  as  it  is  good  or  bad.  Your  body  is  really  made  up  of  an 
aggregation  of  these  little  living  creatures  that  are  constantly 
changing  and  shifting  their  character  and  position  to  accord  with 
the  mood  and  will  of  your  mind.  When  they  are  harmonious,  you 
are  well.  When  you  are  unsettled  and  ill  at  ease  or  diseased,  you 
suffer  pain.  If  you  will  have  only  brave,  kind,  and  unselfish 
thoughts  j'ou  will  never  be  ill,  and  you  will  grow  to  look  like  an 
angel.  But,  Josephine,  every  bad  thought  is  an  ugly  little  thief  that 
steals  away  your  beauty  and  your  grace.  If  you  entertain  thieves, 
you  must  suffer  from  their  depredations.  If  you  will  think  only  of 
goodness,  you  need  fear  no  evil.  Your  thoughts  are  your  real  com- 
panions, Josephine,  and  the  thought- world  is  the  real  world.  Keep 
your  thoughts  clean,  strong,  and  trusting,  and  you  will  be  healthful 
and.  joyous.  You  will  learn  in  this  way  to  build  for  yourself  a 
spiritual  mansion,  where  3'ou  may  dwell  with  gracious  fairies.  This 
is  the  only  home,  and  these  are  the  only  friends  that  any  person,  or 
any  little  girl  can  call  her  very  own.  Let  me  tell  you  a  great,  great 
secret,  Josephine.  Thought  is  the  greatest  power  in  the  wide,  wide 
universe.    What  can  it  do?    Everything.    It  is  supreme." 

And  again  in  his  final  words  to  his  pupils,  Siegfried  says  that  he 
can  give  them 

**no  deeper  lesson  in  mysticism  than  this:  Thought  is  the  hidden 
force  called  fortune  or  fate.  You  are  not  elected  to  suffer  by  any 
other  will  or  whim'  than  your  own.  You  are  the  effect  of  your  pa.st. 
You  will  be  the  effect  of  your  present." 

Those  who  believe  in  occultism,  in  psychic  manifestations,  will 
particularly  enjoy  the  book.  Mental  scientists  and  healers  will  read 
with  pleasure  this  paragraph  and  those  that  follow: 

•*The  philosophy  of  mental  healing  cannot  be  made  clear  to  you  in 
a  few  words;  but  if  you  will  lay  aside  all  prejudice  and  follow  me 
closely,  you  will  soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  metaphysical  cures 
are  pronounced  impossible  or  miraculous,  and  the  methods  employed 
supernatural,  only  because  people  in  general  are  ignorant  of  spiritual 
laws." 

There  is  not  a  little  wisdom  in  Siegfried's  answers  to  questions 
like  these:  "How  to  make  an  impression  for  good  upon  a  naturally 
weak  and  depraved  brother  man,  whose  heart  is  as  hard  as  a  rock?" 
"How  can  he  [a  foul  sinner]  make  amends?"  "By  what  magic  have 
you  accumulated  so  great  a  knowledge  of  human  nature?"  "Where 
is  the  spirit  world?"  "How  can  we  punish  the  rich  and  powerful 
for  their  injustices  to  the  helpless  poor'" 
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The  answers  given  to  these  and  similar  questions,  which  have  to  do 
with  social,  reformatorj',  psychic,  moral,  and  religious  problems  that 
to-day  engage  the  serious  attention  of  beneficent  philanthropists,  of 
enthusiastic  investigators,  of  profound  scholars  and  thinkers,  show 
that  whatever  else  may  l)e  true,  Slegfriinl  was  at  home  with  himself 
and,  knowing  himself,  knew  man.  The  old  seer*s  last  word  to  his 
pupils  may  fitly  conclude  this  review: 

"Men  and  women  can  l)ecome  all  that  they  will  to  become.  Life  is 
worth  living.  It  is  worth  wliile  to  live  it  after  the  pattern  of  your 
highest  Ideals.  It  Is  worth  while  to  strive.  It  is  worth  while  to 
hope.  It  is  worth  while  to  love.  You  can  be  well.  You  can  find,  and 
you  can  perform,  yoiu-  mission  in  life.  You  can  be  happy.  There- 
fore, be  of  good  cheer,  my  pupils,  and  1m»  of  completest  cheer  to  know 
that,  for  the  life  and  love  of  each  individual  soul.  'Thvrv  is  no  Death,'  " 

UNCLE  JERRY'S  PLATFORM.* 
Reviewed  uy  E.  II.  Wilson. 

This  finely  illustrated  little  volume  contains  three  brief  stories— 
"Uncle  .Jerry's  riatform."  "Pops,"  and  "A  Daughter  of  the  Revolu 
tion."  The  .scene  of  each  of  the  stories  is  in  Virginia.  Tlie  tivst  two  sto- 
ries andoneor  two  incidents  In  the  third  remind  us  of  the  interest,  tin* 
affection,  the  intense  loyalty  shown  by  slaves  of  the  better  class  to 
the  various  members  of  their  master's  family.  This  feature  of  the 
book  will  commend  it  more  particularly  to  thoso  who  in  bygone  days 
had  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  kindness  of  liumane  masters 
towards  their  heedless,  helpless,  and  improvident  dependents  and 
the  warmth  of  affection  felt  by  the  latter  for  the  former. 

The  author's  success  as  a  writer  of  dialect  may  be  seen  from  two  or 

three  brief  extracts.    Uncle  Jerry  describes  his  master's  character 

thus: 

**Nothin'  mean  'bout  Marse  Randolph  nelder,  eberytlng  open  an' 
'bove-board,  an'  nothln'  underhand,  cuz  /  knew  all  his  ways.  I  was  • 
his  body  sarvent,  an'  what  me  an'  Marse  Randolph  inis,  \ce  was; 
what  Oiler  people  was,  deif  teasn't!  Now.  Deacon  Fisher  tuk  his  toddy 
unbeknownst  to  nobody,  an'  neber  axed  a  soul  to  jine  him;  an'  ole 
Lawyer  Corbin,  he  got  on  sprees  when  he  wen'  to  town,  an'  kep'  It 
moughty  close;  but  dat  was  not  de  way  wid  me  an'  Marse  Randolph: 
what  ice  was,  ire  iras:  what  we  wasn*t,  we  wasn*ty* 

The  Randolphs  had  six  little  girls  but  no  boy  to  perpetuate  the 

name.    At  last,  however,  on  Christmas  day  the  master  rode  down  to 

the  quarters  and  told  Jerry  to  call  all  the  hands  out  to  drink  th»» 

health  of  the  fine  boy  that  had  come  to  make  glad  his  parents.    Uncle 

Jerry  may  tell  how  the  negroes  received  the  announcement: 

**  *Bless  de  Lord.'  sez  I,  *you  don't  say  so!'  sez  I.  *Dat's  a  Christ mus 
glf  to  be  proud  of.  sure  'nuff.  an'  right  from  de  han'  ob  de  good  Lord 
Hlssefl  Here.  Sam;  here  Dan'l:  here,  boys,  c«>me,  'gratihite  Marse 
Randolph.    Bring  out  your  cups.' 

•"T^ncle  Jerry's  Platfonn.  ami  other  ClirlHtniaj*  Stories,"  by  Gillie  Cary.    Ooth; 
price  75  cents.    Xrena  Piihlishiiip  <''oini>any,  Hoston,  Mass. 
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*'Dey  all  crowded  roun',  an'  Marse  Randolph  called  little  Jim, 
who  was  totin'  de  big  jeniijohn,  au*  poured  out  a  plenty  for  all,  an' 
den  I  gin'  de  toas':  'Three  cheers  for  big  Marse  Randolph,  an'  three 
cheers  for  leetle  Marse  Randolph;  de  los*  is  foun',  de  dead  is  cum  to 
life  agin;  le's  kill  de  fatted  cyarf.'  An'  Marse  Randolph  larfed  right 
hearty,  he  did,  an'  said,  sez  he,  he  hoped  de  baby  wouldn't  be  ni» 
prodigal  son  nohow.' " 

"Marse  Randolph"  was  wounded  in  the  Civil  War  and  brought 
home  to  his  Virginia  estate  to  die.  On  his  deathbed  he  charged 
Jerry  to  take  good  care  of  his  family,  and  particularly  of  his  young 
son  "Ran." 

**  Merry,  I  wants  you  to  promise"  me  to  be  good  to  your  Miss  Alice 
an'  de  gyurls  when  I  am  gone,  an'  to  remember  to  take  special  keer 
of  leetle  Ran.  I'm  feard  I  hab  loved  dat  boy  too  much,  ole  maft, 
an'  'dulged  him  too  much  for  his  good.' 

"An'  Marse  Randolph  groaned  hard,  an'  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaben  an'  prayed  de  Lord  to  hab  mercy  upon  de  helpless  ones;  an' 
den  he  hel'  out  his  han'  to  me,  an'  squeezed  mine  hard,  an*  said,  sez 
he,  *Good-bye,  my  dear,  faithful  Jerry.  God  bless  you,  an'  my  good 
Kitty  too— I  leab  'em  all  to  you.'  " 

The  heart-broken  negro  ran  to  the  woods  and,  throwing  himself  on 
the  ground,  wept  long  and  bitterly,  for  in  his  own  language,  "Me  an' 
Marse  Randolph  had  been  frien's  for  thirty-odd  year,  an'  neber  a 
cross  word  had  he  eber  spoke  to  me." 

"Ran"  developed  into  a  youth  of  such  brilliant  parts  that  his 
Instructors  urged  the  duty  of  sending  him  to  college.  He  Inherited 
from  his  father  a  taste  for  "dram-drlnklng."  which  terminated  In 
delirium  tremens  and  suicide  soon  after  his  college  days  were  over. 
Uncle  Jerry,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  "toddy  as 
reg'lar  as  ole  Marse  hisself,"  took  the  death  of  his  "Ran"  so  much  to 
heart  that  he  adopted  the  following  platform: 

"And  so,  sah,  ef  yer  com'  to  ax  me  'bout  my  pol'tlcs,  I  can  only  say, 
1  am  an  ole  man,  an'  gittin'  on  to  de  grabe,  an'  I  kno'  nothiu'  'bout 
your  high-license  an*  your  low-license,  but  I  do  kno'  when  1  meet 
Marse  Randolph  on  de  oder  shore,  I  shall  hab  to  tell  him  I  tried  my 
bes'  to  take  keer  of  leetle  Ran,  but— de  whiskey  was  too  much  for  me. 
But  ef  dere's  any  oder  poor  boy  like  him  to  be  saved,  mebbe  de  only 
son  ob  his  mother,  an'  she  a  wldder;  an'  so  long  as  de  Bible  say  *Am 
I  my  brudder's  keeper';  an'  so  long  as  my  poor  Ran's  blood  cry  to  me 
from  out  de  groun',  gemmen,  you  mus'  'sense  me,  but  ole  Jerry  feel  as 
ef  nuflBn'  an*  nobo<ly  can  keep  him  from  votln'  de  'dry-ticket' 
to-morrer." 

"Pops,"  a  young  negro  boy,  was  the  playmate  of  his  little  white 
charge.  This  Interesting  story,  like  the  foregoing,  show9  the  more 
beautiful  side  of  slave  life  in  Virginia  In  the  days  before  the  war. 
The  story  presents  vividly  the  tender  care  and  watchful  solicitude  of 
"Pops,"  who  tinally  sacrificed  his  life  In  rescuing  little  "Pll"  from  a 
watery  grave,  as  well  as  the  beaiitiful  way  In  which  the  latter  in 
after  years  manifested  his  gratitude  for  the  sacrifice. 

Incidentally  the  author  gives  us  some  notion  of  the  crude  Ideas 
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that  prevail  among  negroes  regarding  such  matters  as  "getting 
religion/'  what  constitutes  a  proper  funeral,  and  wliat  qualifies  one  to 
inhabit  the  Iciugdom  of  heaven. 

"A  Daughter  of  tlie  Revolution'*  narrates  in  a  pleasing  way  the 
brave  deed  of  a  young  French  officer  who  belonged  to  the  military 
family  of  General  Rochambeau.  He  was  nerved  to  the  endeavor  by 
his  love  for  the  heroine,  Eleanor  Page,  whose  birth,  beauty,  and 
devotion  to  the  wounded  and  dying  were  sudi  **that  her  very  name 
was  as  a  bugle's  blast  to  numbers  of  brave  souls";  and  at  the  last 
moment  he  was  strengthened  and  fortified  for  his  perilous  under- 
taking by  the  knowledge  that  his  love  was  reciprocated.  We  will 
not  detract  from  the  reader's  interest  by  giving  an  outline  of  the 
story.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  tlie  story  is  well  told  and  ends  as  it 
should. 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  V.  A.  (larber  and  Margaret  May 
Dashiell.  The  illustrations  are  approi)riate.  The  type  and  the 
binding  are  attractive  specimens  of  art. 
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Zacatecas  is  just  within  the  tropics,  as  we  passed  the  line 
of  Cancer  a  few  miles  back  near  Calera,  but  the  citv  is  over 

ft/ 

eij^ht  thousand  feet  above  sea  level.  This  combination  of 
low  latitudeand high  elevation  gives  Mexico  that  magnificent 
climate  which,  never  cold  and  never  sultry,  seems  perpetual 
May. 

In  all  the  Mexican  towns  of  any  size  there  is  a  Plaza  de 
Armas  or  Central  Plaza  in  which  the  band  plays  nearly 
every  night  and  whither  everyone  goes.  On  one  side  of  this 
plaza  is  invariably  the  cathedral;  on  two  of  the  other  sides, 
if  the  town  is  a  state  capital,  the  governor's  palace  and  the 
palace  of  the  state  legislature  and  supreme  court,  and  on 
the  fourth  side  large  stores  or  handsome  private  residences. 
This  was  the  case  at  Zacatecas,  where  on  the  night  of  Jan- 
uary 2,  in  the  open  air,  without  overcoats  or  shawls,  large 
crowds  filled  the  seats  ranged  around  the  square,  and  while 
the  band  was  playing  the  young  men  and  maidens  were 
promenading  but  never  in  company  with  each  other. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  there  was  "an 
endless  chain"  of  girls,  in  groups  of  two,  three,  or  four, 
promenading  in  one  direction,  with  a  similar  chain  of 
young  men  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  while  the  older 
people  sat  on  the  benches  and  seats.  Thus  every  girl  can 
be  seen  in  succession  by  every  young  man  in  the  other  chain, 
and  both  parties  make  good  use  of  their  eyes.  Where  any 
mutual  liking  is  evinced,  or  any  encouragement  shown,  the 
girl's  home  is  ascertained  and  then  the  smitten  youth  takes 
to  "playing  bear,"  as  it  is  called.  That  is,  he  promenades 
at  certain  hours  back  and  forth  beneath  the  narrow  balcony 
on  which,  in  this  delightful  climate,  the  inamorata  sits  in 
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front  of  her  apartment.  He  casts  from  time  to  time  amor- 
ouu  gUiiU'es.  for  he  is  not  allowed  to  call  at  the  house. 

If  be  receives  encouragement,  or  thinks  he  docs  {for  thei-e 
are  vain  ,TOUthB  and  feminine  flirts  in  Mexico  as  elsewhere!, 
he  contrives  in  some  indirect  wjiy  to  transmit  a  letter. 
The  first  letter  is  never  noticed;  it  would  be  contrary  to 
the  female  sense  of  propriety  to  capitulate  so  easily.  The 
second  letter  is  answered  by  nieuns  of  the  same  iiuderi^round 
route,  and  in  a  nonconiHiittal  way  is  calculated  to  terminate 
or  to  encourage  his  suit.  If  tlie  courtshi]»  proceeds  favora- 
bly after  a  proper  season  of  delay  and  hesitation,  the  matter 
is  "referred  to  papa."  If  he  approves,  the  youthful  parties 
are  then  permitted  to  meet  in  the  presence  of  some  discreet 
elderly  iKTson,  but  it  would  be  deemed  a  gn-at  scandal  if 
they  should  be  seen  in  public  tofjether.  either  riding  or  walk- 
ing, until  the  marriage  has  taken  place  or  at  least  until 
the  preliminaries  have  been  settled  and  the  engagement 
announced.  The  marriage  is  not  valid  in  law  unless  cele- 
brated before  the  civil  authorities,  and  as  the  women  usually 
insist  on  being  married  by  a  priest,  the  hymeneal  knot  is 
thus  usually  twice  tied  in  Mexico,  as  in  France,  and  for  the 
same  reason. 

Id  fluadalajara,  there  is  a  double  walk  way  around  the 
plaza.  By  tacit  consent,  on  the  outer  one  of  these  the 
young  men  and  maidens  of  the  lower  classes,  the  wearers 
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of  the  scrapes  and  rcbosos,  promenade,  with  their  endleBB 
chains  going  in  opposite  directions,  while  at  the  same  time 
on  ttie  inner  walk,  separated  from  tlie  outer  one  by  a  row 
of  seats,  the  young  people  of  the  upiier  chisses  do  the  same 
in  their  American  or  French  costumes.  In  some  other 
cities,  this  matter  is  tacitly  arranged  by  one  class  promenad- 
ing around  one  plaza  and  the  other  i-hiss  around  another, 
and  in  still  other  towns,  by  one  class  prumenndiug  on  cer 
tain  nights  and  the  other  on  certain  other  nights. 

What  class  a 
person  belongs 
to  or  sliall  asso- 
ciate with,  is 
settled  in  Mex- 
ico, as  e 1 8 e - 
where,  by  a  kind 
of  tacit  under- 
standing, for 
there  is  no  law 
o  r  regulation, 
and  in  Mexico 
there  is  a  total 
absence  of  those 
race  distinc- 
tions which  ex- 
iBt  in  the 
United  States, 
or  the  caste  re- 
quirements of 
India.  All  i>er- 
sons  are  not 
only  equal  he- 
fore  the  law 
hut  equal  so- 
cially— so  far 
as  race  is  con- 
cerned. There 
are  social  in- 
equalities, and 
they  are  sharply 
marked  as 
above  shown, 
but  the  social 
d  i  sti  nctions 
arise   not    from 
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race  but  from  the  causes  which  create  social  distinctions  in 
any  country  where  the  people  are  of  the  same  race,  as  in 
France  or  England.  Juarez,  the  greatest  man  Mexico  has 
produced,  was  a  full-blood  Indian;  Diaz,  the  present  able 
president,  is  part  Indian,  while  many  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  have  been  of  pure  Spanish  descent,  a  race 
which  is  as  white  as  the  white  race  this  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande. 

The  census  gives  ten  thousand  as  the  number  of  negroes 
in  Mexico,  an  infinitesimal  number  in  the  total  population. 
Indeed  during  my  whole  stay  in  the  republic  I  saw  only 
six  negroes,  of  whom  four  were  Pullman  car  porters  and  two 
were  barbers.  Three  of  the  six  were  natives  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  one  of  the  latter,  it  mav  be  incidentallv  men- 
tioned,  was  fluent  in  six  different  languages,  due  partly  to 
the  fact,  probably,  that  living  in  the  seaport  town  of 
Tampico  his  vocation  as  barber  brought  him  in  contact 
with  sailors  and  people  of  many  nations, — still  a  negro 
speaking  six  languages  is  something  out  of  the  ordinary. 

The  costume  of  the  people  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes 
has  <!onfoiTiied  very  generally  to  our  own,  so  that  no  differ- 
ence can  be  observed,  and  very  often  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  to  address  a  person  in  Spanish  or  English.  The 
lower  classes  in  some  s<M*tions  adhere  altogether  to  their 
former  dress,  but  in  other  sections  of  the  country  in  this  par- 
ticular they  have  to  a  large  extent  followed  the  example  of 
their  superiors  in  social  position.  The  distinctive  features 
of  the  former  dress  wherever  retained,  is  for  a  man,  a  tall 
cone-shaped  hat  of  felt  or  straw,  with  a  wide  brim  called  a 
sombrero,  a  ])air  of  exceedingly  tight-fitting  pants,  and  a 
gaudy  blanket  wrapped  round  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
and  often  held  so  as  to  conceal  the  mouth.  This  is  called 
a  scrape.  Often  the  sombrero  is  gaudily  decorated,  costing 
sometimes  fifty  dollars  or  even  more,  and  the  pants  are 
decorated  with  lace  on  the  seams.  This  is  when  the  adhe- 
rent to  the  old  costume  has  some  little  means,  in  which  case 
he  sometimes  adds  to  his  dress  a  jacket  bedizened  with  great 
quantities  of  gold  lace  or  white  braid.  But  these  individ- 
uals are  now  very  few  in  number.  Often,  especially  further 
south,  the  humble  peon  is  content  with  a  costume  consisting 
of  a  pair  of  coarse  linen  drawers,  a  coarse  linen  shirt  and 
a  poncho,  which  last  is  a  coarse  blanket,  with  a  slit  in  the 
middle  through  which  the  wearer's  head  is  passed.  Thi5» 
simple  costume  is  completed  by  a  cheap  straw  sombrero 
with  its  high  steeple  crown,  and  a  pair  of  sandals,  unless,  as 
is  most  often  the  case,  the  sandals  even  are  dispensed  with. 
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The  women  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  almost  uni- 
formly conform  to  our  manner  of  dress  save  that  the 
reboso — a  kind  of  mantilla — is  still  often  worn  over  the 
head  in  lieu  of  bonnet.  The  reboso  is  universally  worn  by 
the  poorer  classes,  doubtless  on  account  of  its  cheapness 
and  durability  as  a  covering  for  the  head. 

The  police  are  very  efficient,  attentive  to  their  duties, 
and  very  polite.  At  night  every  policeman  carries  a  lantern, 
and  this  is  set  out  in  the  street  in  front  whenever  he  may 
happen  to  be  on  the  sidewalk,  so  that  looking  down  or  up 
the  street  rows  of  these  lanterns  can  always  be  seen.  8tep 
up  to  one  of  these  men  and  ask  him  where  your  hotel  is,  and 
he  will  not  only  tell  you  but,  unless  you  object,  he  will  go 
with  you  to  the  next  policeman  who  will  in  turn  pass  you 
on  till  you  reach  vour  destination.  This  is  alwavs  done 
politely  and  without  expectation  of  reward.  In  how  many 
American  cities  would  this  happen?  Not  only  in  this  re- 
spect, but  in  all  others,  and  by  all  ('lasses,  the  greatest  polite- 
ness is  the  rule.  It  seems  a  part  of  the  nature  of  the  people 
of  the  countrv.     Thev  have  their  faults  and  as  manv  of 
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them  as  most  nations,  but  boorishness  or  want  of  politeness 
is  not  one  of  them. 

The  railroads  in  Mexico,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the 
railroads  between  Mexico  and  V'era  Cruz,  known  as  the 
"Queen's  Own"  because  built  by  the  English,  have  been 
constructed  almost  entirely  by  Americans  with  American 
capital,  supplemented  by  government  ap])ropriation,  and  are 
managed  by  Americans.  They  are  as  well  managed  as* 
the  railroads  this  side  the'*t)order,  and  indeed  the  Aiexican 
Central,  which  system  controls  some  two  thousand  miles 
of  track,  is  handled  with  unusual  ability.  The  conductors 
and  engine  runners  are  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  Americans. 
So  are  many  of  the  station  agents  and  other  employees  and 
all  the  higher  officials. 

As  to  speaking  the  language,  one  not  understanding  the 
native  tongue  will  find  less  difficulty  in  travelling  in  Mexico 
than  in  France  or  Germany.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
enter  a  railroad  car,  or  a  hotel  at  which  travellers  stop,  with- 
out finding  Americans.  They  are  everywhere  and  in  every 
business  and  seemingly  all  prosperous;  many  of  them  have 
been  w^onderfully  so.  Then  besides,  as  has  been  said,  the 
conductors  and  many  other  railroad  employees  are  Ameri- 
cans. The  proprietors  of  the  hotels  where  tourists  stop, 
catering  to  their  best  customers,  have  either  learned  to 
speak  English  or  have  clcM'ks  who  can.  Then,  too,  there  is 
everywhere  a  growing  disposition  with  the  classes  that  a 
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traveller  is  likely  to  meet  to  learn  our  tongue.    In  faet,  it  ib 
almost  a  "fad." 

If  one  desires  to  strike  out  for  himself  the  language  is  a 
very  easy  one  to  learn.  Spain  having  been  the  remotest 
of  the  provinces  of  Rome  when  the  barbarians  made  their 
irruptions,  it  was  less  submerged,  and  hence  the  Spanish 
tongue  more  closely  resembles  Latin  than  either  Italian  or 
French.  It  is  a  great  aid  in  learning  Spanish  to  have  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  Latin  at  school.  But  even  to  those 
who  have  not,  the  language  presents  few  difficulties.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  though  an  "encyclopedic,"  or  "un- 
abridged" dictionary  contains  over  one  hundred  thousand 
English  words,  the  number  of  words  used  by  us  in  ordinary 
speech  is  said  not  to  exceed  five  hundred.  So  in  travelling 
in  a  foreign  country  the  man  who  can  memorize  two  or 
three  hundred  words  and  a  few  phrases  can  get  along  very 
well.  It  is  true  he  could  not  make  a  speech  or  write  an 
article  or  conduct  a  sustained  conversation,  but  he  can  ask 
for  information  or  anything  else  he  needs  and  get  it. 

The  pronunciation  is  easily  learned  and  the  accent  and  in- 
tonation also  by  a  little  practice.  It  is  more  difficult  to  un- 
derstand a  foreigner  than  to  make  him  understand  you,  in 
speaking  his  language,  because  his  words  at  first  seem  to 
run  together.  But  so  it  is  with  us  also.  In  conversation 
our  words  are  not  spaced  as  in  writing  or  printing,  but  we 
speak  as  the  old  Romans  and  Greeks — more  true  to  nature 
— wrote  their  books  and  inscriptions,  i.  e.,  without  any 
space  between  words,  using  only  the  period  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence.  This  digression  is  for  the  benefit  of  our  country- 
men who  may  feel  deterred  from  visiting  the  country  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  language,  but  for  the  reasons 
above  stated  they  will  find  far  less  inconvenience,  if  any 
at  all,  on  that  score  than  in  travelling  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Besides  being  spared  the  inconvenience  of  a  sea 
voyage,  the  time  from  New  York  to  the  city  of  Mexico  is  now 
only  a  little  over  four  and  a  half  days  via  Laredo  and  indeed 
it  is  only  three  days  from  New  York  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  appearance  of  a  Mexican  city  strikes  the  eye  at 
once  as  something  very  different  from  an  American  city.  In 
the  first  place  the  houses  apparently  have  no  roofs,  because 
their  roofs  are  flat,  with  just  enough  elevation  at  one  side 
to  run  the  water  off,  and  this  top  is  entirely  concealed  by 
parapets.  Then  there  are  no  chimneys;  the  climate  does 
not  require  them.  When  it  is  unusually  cool,  they  use, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  republic,  little  brasiers  contain- 
ing burning  charcoal  to  warm  the  hands,  and  in  the  humbler 
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homes  the  fire  that  cooks  the  meal  is  sufficient.  Bat  even 
this  has  to  be  resorted  to  very  rarely  and  only  in  the 
northern  states.  Certainly  I  did  not  see  a  chimney  the 
whole  time  1  was  in  the  republic,  nor  did  I  stHi  anyone  who 
had  ever  heard  of  one.  The  cooking  is  usually  done  with 
oil  or  charcoal  and  on  small  stoves,  and  sometimes  by 
cheaper  devices. 

The  enforcement  of  the  criminal  law  is  far  better  than  in 
the  United  States,  for  it  is  more  efficient  and  more  prompt. 
In  our  country  year  before  last,  by  official  returns,  more 
than  ten  thousand  capital  offences  were  committed,  out  of 
which  vast  number  one  hundred  and  seven  were  executed 
by  law  and  two  hundred  and  forty-seven  by  lynch  law.  In 
Mexico,  with  its  twelve  million  people,  from  the  best  data 
obtainable  the  capital  offences  committed  are  less  than  one 
thousand  annually,  and  a  case  of  lynch  law  is  unknown. 
That  the  race  is  prone  to  homicide  and  the  ignorant  class 
to  larceny  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  a  firm  government  re- 
presses and  punishes  with  a  promptness  and  certainty  that 
deter.  The  manner  of  executing  the  law  would  not  suit 
our  people,  but  as  a  means  adapted  to  the  end,  it  is  the 
best  possible  for  the  people  and  the  country  which  have 
adopted  it. 

Brigandage  has  been  entirely  suppressed.  The  country 
is  patrolled  by  picked  troopS;  known  as  Riirales.  These  re- 
ceive one  dollar  a  dav  and  are  constantlv  on  the  alert  to 
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maintain  order.  The  regular  army  is  largely  recruited  from 
the  Indian  race  and  is  i)aid  much  less.  Whenever  a  train 
stops  at  a  station  a  soldier  in  uniform,  with  sword  or  gun, 
is  stationed  on  the  ground  near  each  car  door.  This  is  a 
relic  of  former  davs  when  this  was  nc^cessarv,  and  it  is  still 
useful  to  prevent  petty  thi(»ves  entering  the  cars.  In  some 
of  the  more  northerly  states,  this  seems  disi)ensed  with  now 
in  whole  or  in  i)art,  but  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
this  custom  still  prevails. 

At  Zacatecas  I  slept  in  a  ccmvent  and  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  in  a  palace,  for  convents  and  emperors  having  been 
abolished  these  buildings  now  serve  more  useful  purposes 
as  hotels.  The  Catholic  churches  are  now  all  owned  by  the 
government  and  i)reaclnng  in  them  is  by  permission.  Under 
the  old  rc'^ginie  many  more  churches  were  erected  than  were 
actually  needed  and  consec]uen<ly  some  of  them,  though  not 
many,  are  now  used  for  secular  purpos(»s.  I  saw  a  convent 
that  has  been  converted  into  a  bull  ring  and  more  than  one 
church  that  was  us(»d  as  a  barracks  for  the  soldiery. 

The  court  svstem  of  M(*xico  is  verv  similar  to  ours.     Each 
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state  has  its  justices  of  the  peace,  its  superior  or  circuit 
courts,  and  its  supreme  court.  Then  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  its  district  courts,  Its  circuit  courts,  and  its  su- 
preme court;  the  latter  is  divided  into  three  divisions,  and 
meets  as  a  whole  only  for  the  decision  of  certain  important 
questions.  The  law  is  codified,  the  Code  Napoleon,  with 
some  modifications,  being  adopted.  As  in  France,  the 
court  renders  decisions  but  files  no  opinions.  Hence  there 
are  no  shelves  filled  with  volumes  of  law  reports  as  with 
ns,and  the  decision  of  a  case,  more  or  less  similar,  h,y  another 
court,  or  by  the  same  court  on  a  previous  occasion,  cannot 
be  cited  as  a  precedent.  This  is  equally  the  rule  in  all 
countries  having  the  Code  Napoleon  for  the  basis  of  its 
law,  and  has  at  least  this  advantage,  that  an  erroneous  or 
unjust  decision  is  not  perpetuated  as  a  rule  to  be  always 
thereafter  observed. 

All  civil  actions  are  tried  by  the  judges  without  the  in- 
tervention of  a  jury.  In  criminal  cases,  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  A  jnry  consists 
of  nine,  and  six  must  concur  to  find  a  verdict  of  guilty. 
If  as  many  as  eight  jurors  agree  to  a  verdict  the  judge 
cannot  set  it  aside.  The  constitution  prescribes  a  mode  in 
which  its  provisions  can  be  suspended,  and  the  guarantee 
of  trial  by  jury  has  been  suspended  as  to  persona  guilty 
of  throwing  trains  off  the  track,  burning  railroad  bridges. 
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and  shooting  into  cars.  Id  theae  cases  the  otfendtirs  are 
tried  by  court  martial  and  if  found  guilty  are  shot  within 
twenty-four  hours.  The  brigand  element  was  prone  to  this 
offence  as  they  felt  they  were  being  destroyed  by  means 
of  the  speedy  communication  by  train  and  the  rapid  con- 
centration of  troops.  The  brigands  have  been  broken  up, 
and  this  offence  is  now  almost  unknown. 
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One  great  defect  has  been  the  want  of  education  among 
the  masses.  But  this  is  being  remedied.  Schools  are  es- 
tablished by  law  and  are  to  be  found  everywhere.  They 
have  not  only  common  schools  and  high  schools,  all  secular, 
and  maintained  out  of  the  public  funds,  but  there  is  compul- 
sory attendance.  Not  infrequently  a  policeman  may  be  seen 
collecting  a  squad  of  truant  children  and  marching  them 
off  to  the  schoolroom. 

The  signs  over  the  stores  rarely  swing  out  across  the 
sidewalk  as  with  us,  but  the  European  mode  of  putting 
all  signs  flat  against  the  wall  is  usually  followed.  This 
alone  makes  a  marked  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
streets.  Then,  too,  instead  of  the  sign  reading  "John  Smith 
&  Co.,"  each  store  has,  quite  in  Chinese  fashion,  a  title, 
more  or  less  fanciful,  for  example  "The  Paradise,"  "The  Gar- 
den of  Eden,"  "Aladdin's  Lamp,"  "The  Fifth  of  May"  (a 
national  celebration),  "The  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,"  and  the 
like. 

In  speaking  of  the  houses,  it  may  be  added  that  they, 
especially  the  residences,  look  very  plain  from  the  street, 
for  they  have  on  the  lower  floor  usually  only  a  door,  strong 
and  substantially  built,  on  the  street  side,  and  if  there  are 
windows  always  heavy  iron  gratings  to  them.  This  origi- 
nated doubtless  in  the  precarious  and  turbulent  times  of 
yore,  but  it  is  kept  up  in  part  for  the  reason  that  by  exclud- 
ing the  light  the  rooms  are  kept  cooler.  On  the  upper 
floors,  before  each  apartment,  is  a  narrow  balcony,  and  on 
these  the  family,  especially  young  ladies,  sit  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening  to  see  the  world  passing  along  beneath  them 
and  to  reward  their  friends  with  a  smile.  But  the  interior 
of  these  residences  belie  their  exterior.  They  are  invaria- 
bly built  around  an  open  courtyard,  and  around  this  court- 
yard runs  a  porch  with  floors  for  each  story.  Thus  each 
room  has  its  door  opening  on  the  porch,  and  the  courtyard 
with  its  fountain  ajad  its  flowers  which  bloom  the  year 
round  presents  a  scene  of  color  ond  life.  The  houses  are 
built  of  stone,  or  adobe,  i.  e.,  sun-dried  brick;  if  the  latter, 
usually  stuccoed.  The  walls  are  always  very  thick,  and  the 
pitch  of  the  rooms  very  high  and  the  floors  tiled.  This 
and  the  customary  absence  of  windows  keep  the  rooms  cool 
and  pleasant  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  This  mode 
of  building  also  gives  the  most  complete  privacy.  Evidently 
these  people  understand  building  for  their  own  climate. 
An  American  wooden  house,  with  its  numerous  win- 
dows and  lower  ceiling,  and  opening  outwards  would  be 
unpleasantly  warm  in  the  glare  of  the  tropical  sun  and  too 
cool  when  the  sun  had  withdrawn,  and  (besides  its  publicity) 
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deprive  the  family  of  their  courtyard,  its  fountain  and 
flowers. 

The  adobe,  or  sun-dried  brick,  are  usually  about  fourteen 
inches  wide  by  twenty  inches  long  and  four  or  five  inches 
thick.  It  is  a  very  cheap  building  material  and  a  house  is 
built  very  rapidly.  When  the  owner's  means  permit  the 
adobe  is  stuccoed,  otherwise  not.  The  more  substantial 
buildings,  as  well  as  the  churches  and  public  edifices,  are 
usually  constructed  of  stone.  The  stores  on  the  public 
squares  frequently  have  Portalcs.  These  are  arcades  run- 
ning the  entire  length  of  the  block  and  are  constructed  by 
making  the  sidewalks  four  times  the  usual  width  (they  are 
ordinarily  very  narrow),  thus  moving  the  front  of  the  stores 
back,  and  the  second  story  is  built  over  the  entire  side- 
walk, giving  a  wide  walk  protected  from  sun  and  rain 
and  inviting  custom  for  the  stores  in  inclement  weather. 
The  streets  are  usually  paved  with  cobble  stone,  though 
some  improvement  on  this  has  been  attempted  in  some 
1  places.  In  the  city  of  Mexico  there  are  some  streets  with 
asphalt  pavements.  The  names  of  the  streets  change  with 
each  block,  or  if  the  same  name  is  retained,  it  is  the  first, 
second,  or  third  of  such  a  street  according  to  the  number  of 
the  block  from  the  beginning. 

The  ordinary  means  of  freight  transport,  exclusive  of  the 
new  method  by  railroad,  is  by  burros — donkeys — and  by  car- 
riage on  men's  backs.  It  is  astonishing  what  loads  can  be 
carried  by  both.  T\w  load  on  a  nmn's  back  is  usually  sus 
tained  by  a  band  passing  around  the  forehead.  The  working 
women  usuallv  carrv  their  infant  children  on  their  backs. 
The  loads  on  the  burros  are  divided  and  placed  one-half 
on  each  side.  Numbers  of  these  animals  singly,  but  more 
frequently  in  droves,  can  be  seen  at  all  times  passing  along 
without  bridles  and  carrying  loads  much  larger  than  them- 
selves, and  men  can  often  be  seen  carrying  loads  so  large 
that  only  the  man's  feet  can  be  seen,  thus  resembling  an 
animated  hay  rick  or  corn  shock.  When  railroad  construc- 
tion began  tlie  native  laborers  would  take  off  their  zcrapes, 
or  blankets,  load  them  with  the  dirt,  then  giving  a  twist  they 
would  fasten  an  end  of  the  blanket  around  their  foreheads 
and  trot  off  with  enormous  loads.  When  wheelbarrows 
were  prescribed,  they  would  load  the  barrows  up  and  place 
the  loaded  barrows  on  their  heads  and  carry  them  off  to 
empty.  When  made  to  roll  them,  they  would  still  put  the 
empty  barrows  on  their  heads  to  bring  back.  But  this 
stage  of  development  is  now  past,  and  the  incident  merely 
shows  that  the  use  of  wheelbarrows,  like  many  other  things 
in  our  civilization,  is  not  intuitive  but  acquired. 
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In  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  any  size  they  have  street 
cars,  electric  lights,  ice  factories  and  other  concomitants 
of  modern  civilization.  These  plants  come  from  the  United 
States  and  like  the  railroads  are  largely  owned  and  operated 
by  Americans.  In  respect  to  water  works  and  sewerage 
the  cities  are  as  yet  almost  unprovided,  with  the  result 
that  with  one  of  the  healthiest  climates  in  the  world  the 
cities  on  the  great  plateau  of  Mexico  show  a  comparatively 
high  death  rate.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  city  of  Mex- 
ico where  the  death  rate  is  abnormally  high.  There  a  sys- 
tem of  sewerage  and  drainage  has  been  under  construction 
some  years  and  will  be  completed  very  soon,  which  will 
doubtless  change  all  this.  The  signs  and  advertisements 
of  our  leading  sewing  machines  are  often  met  with  and 
also  the  agencies  of  our  great  life  insurance  companies, 
though  necessarily,  from  what  I  have  said,  there  is  small 
demand  for  fire  insurance. 

The  religion  of  the  country  remains  nominally  Roman 
Catholic,  for  "The  Reform"  (as  it  is  called),  which  confiscated 
all  the  church  property  was  economic  and  political  and  had 
no  religious  element  in  it,  thus  differing  widely  from 
Luther's  in  Germany  and  Knox's  in  Scotland,  and  in  some 
particulars,  though  not  in  all,  more  nearly  resembling  the 
confiscation  of  church  property  by  Henry  VIII  in  England. 
The  women  in  Mexico  are,  as  a  rule,  still  devout  Catholics. 
The  men  are  said,  by  those  who  know  them  best,  to  have  as 
a  rule  no  religion  to  amount  to  anything,  though  proba- 
bly the  majority  of  them  still  lift  their  hats  whenever 
they  happen  to  pass  a  church  door,  were  it  fifty  times 
a  day.  There  are  very  few  Protestants,  as  yet,  among  the 
native  population,  though  the  different  denominations  are 
represented  by  able  and  devout  missionaries,  all  of  whom, 
that  I  met,  seemed  to  be  hopeful  and  satisfied  with  the 
progress  they  are  making. 

In  Mexico,  as  in  all  countries  dominated  by  the  Spanish- 
speaking  race,  Jesus  is,  as  it  was  in  ancient  Judea,  a  not  un- 
usual name.  I  recall  an  incident  I  heard  of  a  very  sick  man 
who  on  awakening  from  a  troubled  slumber  was  much 
terrified  by  finding  on  a  chair  in  front  of  him  a  placard, 
"Call  for  Jesus."  This  happened  to  be  the  name  of  his 
nurse. 

In  appearance,  the  people  of  Spanish  descent  are  white, 
and  when  dressed  in  American  style,  as  most  of  them  do, 
are  not  very  different  in  appearance  from  Americans. 
Those  of  Indian  or  of  Indian  and  white  race  mixed 

"Wear  the  shadowed  livery  of  the  burnished  sun." 

They  are  a  light  yellow,  and  differ  widely  in  appearance 
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from  the  sharp  cheek  bones  and  copper  color  of  the  Indians 
of  our  plains.  The  Aztecs,  Zapotecs,  and  Tarascons  of 
Mexico  have  a  very  remote  kinship  to  the  Cherokees,  Choc- 
tows,  Creeks,  Chickasaws,  Sioux,  Utes,  Arapahoes,  Chey- 
ennes,  and  other  Indian  tribes  of  this  country.  The  young 
people  of  the  wealthy  classes  are  well  educated,  many  of 
them  being  sent  to  Europe  and  this  country.  Many  of  the 
senoritas  are  exceedingly  sylph-like  and  handsome,  though 
with  a  tendency  to  gi*ow  stout  as  they  grow  old.  The 
rhythmic  tones  of  that  "soft,  bastard  Latin  which  melts 
like  kisses  from  the  female  mouth''  are  musical  indeed  when 
spoken  by  them,  for  their  voices,  like  that  of  Annie  Laurie, 
are  usually 

"Low  and  sweet,  like  summer  breezes  sighing." 

Slavery  has  never  existed  in  Mexico  under  the  Republic. 
Their  laborers  are  said,  by  the  Americans  I  met,  to  be  faith- 
ful and  efficient.  On  the  haciendas,  as  the  large  farms  are 
called,  large  numbers  of  laborers  are  employed  and  are 
called  peons.  On  the  estate  or  hacienda  of  Jaral  twenty  thou- 
sand peons,  including  their  families,  were  formerly  employed 
and  the  owner  of  this  hacienda  furnished  an  entire  regiment 
of  cavalry  in  the  war  of  independence,  but  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  great  wealth,  on  the  side  opposed  to  popular 
rights.  The  peons  are  not  slaves,  nor  attached  to  the  soil, 
but  their  wages  not  being  more  than  sutlicient  to  support 
them  and  their  families  and  having  strong  local  attach- 
nu^nts,  they  usually  remain  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion in  the  employ  of  tlie  same  hacienda.  Wages  of  labor 
have  always  been  very  low  in  Mexico,  the  population  being 
in  excess  of  the  demand  for  labor  and  the  opportunities 
for  its  employment,  but  the  dollar  not  having  been  enhanced 
as  witli  us,  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  wages  as  with 
us  and  hence  no  strikes  in  protest  against  such  cuts.  On 
the  contrary,  owing  to  the  new  enterprises  opened  up  and 
th(»  increasing  denuind  for  labor,  tlu^re  has  been  in  certain 
sections  and  in  certain  employmc^nts  a  decided  rise  in  wages. 
Still  the  laborer  having  been  accustcmied  all  his  life  to  live 
very  cheaply  and  his  wants  in  so  mild  a  climate  being  very 
f(»w,  wages  are  still  much  lower  than  with  us.  The  fuel, 
food,  and  clothing  required  b}^  our  more  vigorous  climate 
could  not  be  bought  with  the  modest  stipend  of  the  Mexi- 
can day-laborer. 

Travelling  is  mostly  done  on  the  railroads,  but  when 
I  had  occasion  to  try  the  staeje  coaches  I  found  them  the 
same  conveyances,  and  exactly  as  uncomfortable,  as  with 
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US.  1  beard  of  this  adventure,  however.  A  traveller  hav- 
ing bought  a  first-class  ticket  found  many  of  the  people 
around  him  had  bought  second-  and  third-class  tickets.  As 
all  occupied  similar  seats  and  had  the  same  accommodations 
he  was  puzzled  to  conceive  where  the  difference  came  in. 
until  the  foot  of  a  long,  steep  hill  was  reached,  when  the 
driver  enlightened  him  by  calling  out  (in  Spanish),  "Second- 
class  passengers,  get  out  and  walk;  third-class,  get  out  and 
push;  gentlemen  (senores),  first-class  passengers,  please 
keep  your  seats."  On  the  cars,  they  also  have  three  classes, 
but  thjere  is  a  distinction  in  the  accommodations.  The  first 
class  is  like  the  first-class  compartment  in  England,  which 
it  is  usually  said  there  *is  used  only  by  fools,  Americans, 
and  dukes."  The  second  class  has  good  accommodations 
and  is  used  generally  by  people  of  means.  The  third  class 
cars  have  four  benches  running  the  whole  length  of  the  car 
and  are  used  by  those  who  do  not  feel  able  to  pay  second- 
clasg  fare.  The  rates  of  passenger  and  Pullman  fare  were 
fixed  several  years  ago,  at  the  average  rate  on  our  western 
railroads.  At  that  time  the  Mexican  and  American  dollar 
were  of  the  same  value.  Since  then  the  Mexican  dollar  has 
remained  at  the  same  value  but  the  American  dollar,  by 
legislation  designed  for  that  end,  has  been  doubled  in  value, 
requiring  double  the  quantity  of  produce  to  buy  it.  The 
result  of  course  is  that  while  passenger  fare  and  Pullman 
charges  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  (xrande  remain  nominally 
the  same,  in  fact  travelling  on  our  side  costs  about  double. 
The  same  is  largely  true  of  freight  rates,  the  reduction  in 
these  rates  in  the  United  States  from  competition  being 
more  than  made  up  by  the  enhancement  in  the  standard 
of  value. 

Above  Zacatecas  is  the  hill  or  mountain  La  Bufa  (the 
bufl^alo),  so  called  from  its  shape,  and  on  that  height  a  battle 
was  fought  in  1871  resulting  in  a  victory  for  Juarez.  From 
this  summit,  as  also  from  the  car  windows  as  we  leave  for 
the  southward,  is  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  world.  The 
flat-topped  houses,  the  domes,  steeples,  and  the  gulch  in 
the  mountain  side  in  which  the  city  is  built  lie  spread  out 
before  you,  with  mountain  after  mountain  rising  above  you 
to  the  north  and  valley  after  valley  revealed  to  the  south. 
There  is  a  horse-car  line  from  Zacatecas  six  miles  down  to 
Guadeloupe  into  which  you  roll,  the  whole  distance,  by  the 
force  of  gravity;  and  the  mules  find  cause  for  gravity  on 
their  part  in  pulling  you  back  again.  These  two  towns 
and  their  surroundings  in  many  respects  seem  as  if  a  bit 
of  Palestine.     The  church  at  Guadeloupe  is  very  old  and 
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possesses  peculiar  sanctity.  One  is  struck,  however,  with 
the  change  time  has  made  when  he  sees  on  each  side 
of  the  high  altar  a  large  Mexican  flag,  falling  in  folds  from 
ceiling  to  floor.  The  church  is,  like  all  others  now,  govern- 
ment property. 

The  town  of  Zacatecas  has  some  seventv-five  thousand 
population,  but  it  is  compactly  built  and  like  all  Mexican 
towns  it  is  without  suburbs  and  covers  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  space  of  an  American  town  of  the  same  popula- 
tion. Water  is  a  comparatively  scarce  article  in  Zacatecas. 
The  fountains  in  the  plaza  are  always  thronged  with  peo- 
ple with  their  water  jars,  and  as  early  as  4  A.  M.  women 
and  men  of  the  poorer  classes  are  at  the  fountain  filling 
jars  with  water  which  they  sell  to  later  arrivals  at  a  centavo 
(one  cent)  for  four  gallons — the  quantity  a  jar  holds.  The 
schools  and  the  markets,  the  latter  with  their  many  varieties 
of  fruit  unknown  in  our  country,  are  very  interesting. 
Many  of  the  vendors,  spreading  down  a  shawl  on  the  pave- 
ment, divide  their  articles  into  sundry  little  piles,  each  of 
which  is  sold  for  one  cent.  These  sometimes  consist  of 
cooked  articles  and  many  a  passerby  gets  a  meal  for  that 
sum. 

Mills  are  very  rare  in  this  country,  and  passing  along 
the  streets,  through  the  open  door  the  mother  of  the  fam- 
ily, or  a  young  girl,  can  often  be  seen  preparing  the  family 
meal.  Corn  having  been  first  soaked  in  a  weak  lye  (as  in  our 
Southern  states  it  is  prepared  for  **big  hominy-')  is  placed 
on  a  flat  stone  over  which  a  stone  two  inches  diameter  and 
perhaps  ten  inches  long  is  rapidly  rolled  by  the  hands  of 
the  woman  who  is  kneeling  on  the  floor.  The  softened 
corn  is  soon  reduced  to  a  kind  of  coarse  paste,  and  is 
flattened  by  hand  into  very  thin  wafers  which  are  immedi- 
ately baked.  These  are  the  tortillas  which  together  with 
the  frijolcs  (in  Bostonese,  "baked  beans'^  constitute  the  sta- 
ple diet  of  the  masses.  Some  of  the  tortillas  are  laid  out  for 
dishes  and  plates  on  which  to  place  the  beans.  Another 
tortilla  is  twisted  into  a  spoon,  and  when  the  beans  have 
been  eaten,  then  the  spoons,  dishes,  and  plates  are  eaten, 
and  wiping  their  hands  on  a  tortilla  that  is  left,  that  is  eaten 
also.  Thus  the  meal  is  over,  the  table  cleared,  and  no  dishes 
or  table  cloth  to  wash. 

Prom  Zacatecas  we  roll  southward,  descending  slowly 
but  steadily,  and  in  forty  miles  drop  down  fifteen  hundred 
feet.  Though  it  is  January,  the  temperature  is  that  of  our 
June,  the  trees  are  green  and  the  flowers  in  bloom,  and 
the  crops  of  all  kinds  are  growing.    To  the  right  and  left 
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le  loftj  ranges  of  mountains,  with  loftier  peaks  arising 
here  and  there.  Away  to  the  east  like  a  mirror  in  an  emerald 
frame  shines  Lake  Pevernaldillo.  The  railroad  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  great  plain  which  extends  hun- 
dreds of  miles  southward,  and  we  come  upon  town  after 
town  as  it  were  unaware,  for  there  is  no  succession  of  houses 
becoming  more  and  more  frequent  till  the  town  is  reached, 
as  with  us.  The  towns  are  compactly  built,  and  extensions 
of  town  limits  are  made  by  building  a  new  house  just  be- 
yond the  one  last  built,  and  not  a  mile  or  two  out,  leaving 
the  intervening  spaces  to  be  filled  in  with  other  houses 
at  leisure  thereafter.  Then,  too,  a  town  is  generally  a  mile  or 
so  from  the  station,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  street- 
car line,  but  wherever  you  see  the  town  there  you  will  see 
church  spires  or  domes  rising  far  above  everything  else. 

At  Aguas  Calientes  (^*hot  waters'')  we  come  to  a  great 
health  resort.  The  baths  are  very  cheap  and  much  fre- 
quented. On  one  side  through  a  canal  flows  the  surplus 
water  from  the  springs,  which  is  used  gratis  for  bathing 
by  those  unable  to  pay  the  small  charge  of  the  bath  estab- 
lishment and  by  the  washerwomen.  There  is  a  handsome 
alemeda  (or  park)  and  pascoj  as  the  grand  avenue  of  these 
towns  is  called.  The  country  around  is  very  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated.  A  branch  railroad  runs  to  Tampico  via 
San  Luis  Potosi,  and  on  this  road  a  few  miles  out  at  Salinas 
are  the  subterranean  salt  lake  and  the  vast  salt  deposits 
from  which  thousands  of  tons  of  salt  are  shipped  yearly. 
Several  miles  of  side  tracks  are  required  to  reach  the  vats 
and  warehouses.  The  works  support  a  town  of  five  thou- 
sand people.  Resuming  our  journey  southward  over  the 
Mexican  Central  we  pass  large  plantations  of  the  maguey 
plant,  and  increasing  quantities  of  the  cactus  plant,  of  which 
a  new  species  begins  to  appear  known  as  organo  from  its 
resemblance  to  organ  pipes  in  the  churches.  This,  besides 
its  other  qualities,  makes  an  impenetrable  and  almost  solid 
hedge.  It  needs  no  paint,  is  always  fresh,  and  grows  ready 
barbed.  It  fills  the  definition  a  North  Carolina  judge  once 
gave  of  a  lawful  fence,  for  it  is  "horse-high,  bull-strong,  and 
pig-tight." 

We  cross  a  barranco  near  Encarnacion  on  a  handsome 
iron  bridge  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet  long  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  stream.  Passing 
Lagos  and  other  towns  we  reach  Leon,  the  "leather'' 
town — as,  a  little  further  on,  Irapuato  is  the  "stra'wberry" 
town,  Salamanca  the  "straw-hat"  town,  and  Celaya  the 
"candy"  town.  Leon  is  also  a  great  manufacturing  town  and 
very  thrifty.    At  nightfall,  tve  reach  Silao,  the  centre  of  a 
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splendid  agricultural  region,  whence  a  short  branch  road 
carries  us  to  Guanajuato.  It  happened  to  be  a  fiesta  (festi- 
val), and  the  streets  were  crowded.  All  around  the  cathe- 
dral, tents  and  booths  were  pitched  in  the  streets,  and  in 
these  every  imaginable  kind  of  gambling  was  going  on, 
for  the  Mexican  is  especially  addicted  to  this  vice.  Men, 
women,  and  children  frequented  the  games  and  crowded  the 
dealers  on  all  sides.  In  substantial  buildings  close  by  were 
gambling  rooms  for  those  whose  means  required  better 
accommodations.  Throughout  Mexico  wherever  and  when- 
ever there  is  a  fiesta  there  the  gamblers  are  always  to  be 
found  in  full  force.  They  pay  a  license  and  their  vocation 
is  then  considered  lawful.  Fifteen  miles  oif,  built  in  a 
narrow  gorge,  is  the  great  mining  centre  and  capital  of  the 
state,  Guanajuato.  It  is  built  on  the  steep  mountain  sides, 
and  every  man  could  look  down  his  next-door  neighbor's 
chimney,  except  for  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  chimney  in  the 
citv.  It  would  be  a  convenience  to  everv  man  here  if  hecould 
have  one  leg  longer  than  the  other.  The  city  has  a  popu- 
lation of  sixty  thousand  and  is  nearly  seven  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  is  unique  in  its  appearance  and  does 
not  resemble  any  other  town  in  Mexico  or  elsewhere.  The 
churches  are  very  handsome,  especially  the  Compania,  com- 
menced in  1747,  the  cost  of  cutting  the  shelf  in  the  rock  for 
the  foundations  of  which  alone  was  |100,000.  It  is  an  un- 
canny sight  to  visit  the  catacombs  here  with  their  collec- 
tions of  human  bones  reaching  back  perhaps  two  hundred 
years.  It  was  at  Guanajuato  that  Hidalgo  in  1810  began 
the  struggle  for  Mexican  independence. 

Again  resuming  our  route  southward  on  the  Central 
we  reach  Irapuato,  where  we  change  cars  for  a  trip  over 
the  branch  line  to  Guadalajara  and  are  instantly  surrounded 
by  the  vendors  of  strawberries.  The  baskets  of  nice  fruit 
are  cheap  enough,  especially  as  the  sellers  are  always  willing 
to  take  half  what  they  first  ask.  Their  fruit,  however,  has 
been  **dea coned" — as  they  say  in  New  England — for  inspec- 
tion will  show  that  by  some  coincidence  the  largest  and 
nicest  strawberries  are  always  on  top  and  the  smallest  ones 
always  at  the  bottom  of  the  basket.  Irapuato  has  for  its 
size — thirty  thousand  inhabitants — its  full  share  of  grand 
and  venerable  churches,  plazas,  fountains,  large  buildings, 
plain  outwardly  but  handsome  within,  as  residences  for 
the  wealthy,  and  long  rows  of  squalid  dwellings  for  the 
poor. 

From  Irapuato  to  Guadalajara,  the  branch  railroad  runs 
westwardly  nearly  two  hundred  miles  through  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  farming  sections  in  the  world,  exceedingly 
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fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Two  crops  of  corn  a  year  are 
readily  made.  When  the  corn  is  harvested  by  being 
shocked  it  is  either  stacked  in  long  piles  in  the  open  field, 
or  housed  by  being  placed,  out  of  the  reach  of  stock,  in  the 
spreading  limbs  of  scattered  trees  which  grow  in  the  fields 
and  which  seem  especially  intended  for  that  purpose.  No 
protection  is  needed  from  rain  as  none  falls  from  November 
till  May.  When  the  corn  is  housed  by  being  pulled  off 
the  stalk,  instead  of  being  shocked,  the  men  throw  the  corn 
over  their  shoulders  into  baskets  strapped  to  their  backs 
and  then  pile  it  in  the  road  for  the  bullock  carts  to  haul  it. 
It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  them  to  drive  the  carts 
down  the  rows  and  throw  the  ears  as  gathered  into  the 
carts. 

At  Atequiza  station  we  see  a  great  hacienda,  which 
possesses  miles  of  wheat  fields  and  hundreds  of  oxen  and 
other  animals,  and  has  thousands  of  men  at  work.  This 
hacienda,  or  plantation,  has  its  own  branch  railroad  and 
cars  and  a  complete  electric  light  plant.  It  is  thought  to 
be  the  place  called  "Mirafiores"  in  Christian  Reid's  beauti- 
ful story,  "A  Cast  for  Fortune." 

On  the  left,  going  west,  we  pass  near  Lake  Chapala.  This 
beautiful  lake  is  something  larger  than  the  Lake  of  Geneva 
which  it  resembles  in  shape,  and  its  shores  some  day  will 
attract  numbers  of  visitors  and  residents.  To  the  right  are 
the  Falls  of  Juanacatlan,  the  Niagara  of  Mexico.  It  is 
reached  by  an  electric  railroad  from  El  Castillo  station.  It 
may  be  mentioned  that  these  falls  furnish  the  electric  light- 
ing for  the  city  of  Guadalajara,  fifteen  miles  away.  The 
river  Lerma  is  here  five  hundred  and  sixty  feet  wide  and  it 
pours  the  waters  from  Lake  Chapala  and  an  area  of  forty 
thousand  square  miles  over  the  shelf  of  rock  sixty-five  feet 
at  a  single  leap.     There  are  smaller  rapids  above  and  below. 

At  Guadalajara  we  find  a  city  of  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  the  second  city  in  size  in  the  republic.  It 
is  a  substantially  built  town,  for  as  in  all  Mexican  cities 
a  wooden  building  is  almost  unknown.  In  point  of  neat- 
ness it  can  be  surpassed  nowhere.  The  climate  is  as  near 
perfection  as  can  be  found.  From  October  to  June,  it 
realizes  the  poet  laureate's  dream  of  the  island  valley  of 

Avalon, — 

Where  falls  not  rain,  nor  hail,  nor  any  snow, 
Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly. 

From  June  to  October  there  are  light,  misty  showers,  two 
or  three  afternoons  probably  each  week. 

The  public  squares,  public  buildings,  and  institutions  here 
are  very  handsome  and  on  a  large  scale.    On  one  of  the 
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government  buildings  is  the  scripture  passage  in  Latin, 
^'Nisi  Dominus  custodicrit  civitatcm,  frustra  vigilat  qui  cus 
todit  eam^^  ("Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain'').  This  reminds  me  that  I  saw  a  few 
days  later  inscribed  over  the  cathedral  door,  at  Coyoacan, 
the  home  of  Cortez,  another  scripture  text,  also  in  Latin, 
which  will  be  recognized  at  once  as  the  memorable  declara- 
tion of  Jacob  after  his  dream  at  Bethel,  "Truly  this  is  none 
other  but  the  house  of  God  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.'* 

The  famous  Hospicio  at  Guadalajara  would  be  no  dis- 
credit to  New  York.  It  is  a  very  extensive  charitable  insti- 
tution and  has  twenty-three  patios,  or  open  squares,  bright, 
fragrant,  and  refreshing  with  fountains  and  flowers.  The 
great  city  cemetery  is  surrounded  by  high  walls  within 
which  roofed  porticos  run  entirely  around  the  enclosure 
with  rows  of  pillars,  colored  and  decorated.  The  appear- 
ance is  unique  and  very  striking.  Within  are  many  hand- 
some monuments  to  the  distinguished,  or  wealthy,  dead. 
The  climate  in  this  state  (Jalisco)  and  in  the  state  of 
Michoacan,  just  south  of  it,  is  doubtless  the  best  in  Mexico, 
and  probably  is  unsurpassed  on  our  little  planet.  Return- 
ing to  the  main  line  at  Irapuato  we  again  proceed  south- 
ward over  the  main  line,  passing  through  a  country  that 
is  like  a  garden,  by  Salamanca,  "the  straw-hat"  town,  though 
it  also  exports  kaolin  and  white  clay  and  large  quantities 
of  leather  goods,  and  then  to  Celaya,  the  "candy  town," 
where  Huyler  would  be  nowhere.  The  dukes  (candies)  here 
are  said  to  be  made  mostly  from  sugar  and  milk,  and  have 
been  pronounced  by  good  judges  "the  best  in  the  world." 
The  town  was  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  1570,  but  for 
the  matter  of  that  the  Spaniards  had  penetrated  a  thousand 
miles  further  north  than  this  and  founded  Santa  F6  in 
New  Mexico,  and  over  five  hundred  miles  further  than  that 
and  founded  Monterey  in  California,  before  the  English  had 
established  their  feeble  first  colony  at  Jamestown  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  next  town  to  stop  over  to  see  is  Quer(^taro,  founded 
by  the  Otomite  Indians  in  1400,  captured  by  a  lieutenant 
of  Cortez  in  1531,  and  besieged  in  the  Mexican  Revolution  of 
1810,  when  it  stood  for  the  cause  of  freedom  and  suffered 
for  it.  "Many  a  tempest's  breath  and  battle's  rage  has 
passed  over"  Quer^taro.  The  latest  was  in  1867  when  the 
ill-fated  Maximilian  was  besieged  here  by  General  Escobedo. 
One  afternoon,  when  taking  his  siesta,  one  of  his  followers, 
Lopez,  whom  the  emperor  had  recently  created  a  general, 
betrayed  him  by  opening  the  gates  to  the  enemy.  Sur- 
prised, the  emperor  escaped  to  that  hill  over  there  north- 
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east  of  the  city,  Cerro  de  las  Campanas  ("hill  of  the  bells"), 
but  on  May  19  he  had  to  surrender.  He  was  tried  by  court 
martial  and  was  shot  thirty  days  later,  on  June  19,  on 
the  very  spot  of  his  surrender,  together  with  his  two  lead- 
ing generals,  Miramon  (who  was  an  ex-president)  and  Mejia. 
Three  square  stones  mark  the  spot  where  they  stood,  but 
these  are  said  to  be  the  third  set,  relic  hunters  having 
totally  destroyed  two  former  sets.  In  the  museum  in  the 
state  (lapitol  at  Quer^taro  are  many  mementoes  of  the  siege 
and  the  execution,  among  others  portraits  of  the  leading  ofll- 
cers  on  both  sides.  That  of  Maximilian  is  carefully  labelled 
"Conde  de  Habsburgo,  Archiduque  de  Austria,"  not  "Em- 
perador  de  Mexico,"  as  he  was  once  styled.  His  coun- 
tenance indicates  an  amiable,  weak  man  not  "born  to  rule 
the  storm."  In  the  room,  in  execrable  taste,  is  also  pre- 
served the  rude  coffin  in  which  his  remains  were  brought 
back  to  the  town  to  be  embalmed  before  being  sent  to 
Austria,  the  blood  still  showing  in  the  bottom,  and  on  the 
side  is  the  full  print  of  the  back  of  his  hand  when  in  jolting 
it  struck  against  the  side  of  the  coffin.  His  remains  now 
rest  in  the  lovely  castle  of  Miramar,  by  the  sounding 
Adriatic,  which  he  left  in  his  vain  quest  for  imperial  honors. 
Had  he  been  content  to  wait  for  them,  he  would  be 
the  heir  of  his  brother,  the  now  childless  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  King  of  Hungary.  The  bodies  of  Mejia  and  Miramon 
were  carried  to  Mexico  and  buried,  beneath  stately  monu- 
ments, in  the  mausoleum  of  illustrious  dead,  in  the  Pantheon 
close  by  the  churclT  of  San  Fernando,  and  near  them  under 
a  still  handsomer  monument,  lie  the  remains  of  Presi- 
dent Juarez,  who  refused  to  pardon  them.  Thus  death  is 
catholic  and  there  are  no  rivalries  in  the  tomb.  Mexico 
doubtless  deemed  that  death  had  expiated  their  errors,  and 
rendered  this  homage  to  their  earlier  services  to  the  re- 
public. 

"Fresh  stands  the  glory  of  their  prime, 
The  later  trace  is  dim." 

The  remains  of  Miramon  have  been  lately  claimed  by 
his  native  city  of  Puebla,  the  most  republican  of  cities  in 
those  fighting  days,  and  they  have  been  reinterred  there 
with  great  honors.  The  patriots  were  unable  out  of  their 
scanty  treasury  to  pay  Lopez  the  |30,000  promised  for  his 
treason  and  presented  him  in  lieu  thereof,  with  a  residence 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  he  lived  abhorred  by  all. 

In  the  public  square  of  Quer^taro  is  a  monument  to 
Columbus.  On  one  side  of  this  are  the  names  of  the  dis- 
tinguished men  the  city  has  produced,  on  another  the  names 
of  those  who  deserve  remembrance  from  their  benefac- 
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tions  to  the  city,  on  the  third  side  are  inscribed  the  memo- 
rable events  in  the  city  history,  with  their  dates,  and  on 
the  fourth  the  elevation  of  the  city  above  sea  level,  its 
latitude  and  longitude,  its  mean  temperature,  with  its  high- 
est and  lowest  range,  its  rainfall,  and  similar  information. 
The  idea  is  not  a  bad  one.  I  visited  the  Hercules  Cotton 
Mill  two  miles  south  of  the  city.  It  is  a  large  establish- 
ment with  20,000  spindles  and  1,000  looms  and  is  admirably 
managed.  It  has  the  latest  machinery.  I  inquired  the 
price  paid  for  cotton  and  was  told  sixteen  to  seventeen 
cents  at  the  factory.  Up  in  the  Mapimi  country  in  Du- 
rango,  where  it  was  produced,  the  price  was  thirteen 
and  a  half  to  fourteen  and  a  half  cents,  and  later  on  at  a 
cotton  factory  in  the  suburbs  of  Oaxaca,  six  hundred  miles 
south  of  this,  the  superintendent  informed  me  that  they 
paid  there  eighteen  to  nineteen  cents.  In  the  IT.  S.  Consular 
Reports  for  September  last,  our  consul  at  Matamoros  re- 
ports cotton  selling  to  the  factories  at  Monterey  at  six- 
teen to  eighteen  cents.  On  investigation  I  found  all 
the  prices  about  equalled  thirteen  cents  in  New  Orleans, 
the  tariff,  freight,  and  charges  making  it  cost  sixteen 
to  seventeen  cents  at  Quer^taro  and  eighteen  to  nine- 
teen cents  at  Oaxaca,  and  they  pay  the  local  producer 
the  New  Orleans  price  plus  these  charges.  Mexico  does 
not  produce  enough  cotton  to  clothe  all  her  population. 
Her  manufactur(M*s  buy  in  New  Orleans  the  quantity 
the  country  fails  to  produce.  A  few  years  ago  when 
their  dollar  and  ours  were  equal,  they  paid  on  an  average 
thirteen  cents  in  New  Orleans.  Now  they  still  pay  thir- 
teen cents  in  New  Orleans  and  in  the  very  same  money, 
but  owing  to  the  <mforced  enhancement  in  the  value 
of  our  money,  by  manipulated  legislation,  this  thirteen 
cents  instead  of  being  still  equal  as  it  should  honestly 
be  to  thirteen  cents  in  our  money  is  only  equal  to  about 
seven  cents  of  our  "increased-value"  money.  The  direct 
loss  to  the  cotton  planter  of  the  South  is,  therefore,  thirty 
dollars  per  bale  or  two  hundred  millions  annual  loss  to  the 
South  on  this  one  crop.  The  same  is  true  of  the  wheat 
and  corn  of  the  West  and  all  other  crops,  corn  and  wheat 
being  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  forty  cents  per  bushel  in 
Mexico  in  their  currencv  which  has  r<Mnained  in  value  un- 
changed  by  legislation.  The  assertion  about  overproduc- 
tion is  a  myth,  as  the  counth^ss  thousands  of  half-clothed 
and  half -fed  people  in  the  United  States  know  only  too  well. 
The  trouble  is  in  the  legislative  increase  of  the  value  of 
the  dollar  made  in  order  that  those  who  live  by  clipping 
coupons  from  government,  state,  and  other  bonds,  and  on 
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the  public  taxes,  may  be  twice  as  rich  as  formerly  without 
any  additional  exertion.  They  are  t\vice  as  rich  with  the 
labor  of  clipping  only  the  same  number  of  coupons. 

Leaving  Quer^taro  we  pass  through  Tula,  a  most  inter- 
esting and  very  ancient  city,  which  centuries  before  the 
coming  of  Cortez  was  the  capital  of  Mexico.  The  interest- 
ing story  of  its  ruins  and  antiquities  is  admirably  told  by 
Charnay.  Further  on  we  climb  the  mountain  rim  whicli 
encircles  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  though  rather  it  should 
be  termed  a  double  valley.  Within  it  lie  three  lakes, 
Xochomilco,  Chalco,  and  Texcoco.  In  the  days  of  Cortez 
the  waters  of  the  latter  encircled  the  city  of  Mexico,  making 
it,  though  at  the  height  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  feet 
above  sea  level,  a  western  Venice.  But  frequent  inun- 
dations and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  proper  sewerage 
rendered  an  outlet  desirable.  A  canal  known  as  the  Pass 
of  Nochistongo  was  begun  in  1007  and  work  was  prosecuted 
on  it  from  time  to  time  for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  It 
is  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  wide,  two  hundred  feet 
deep,  and  the  length  is  nearly  seventy  thousand  feet.  Our 
railroad  track  runs  along  on  the  edge  of  the  great  cut,  and 
we  look  down  from  the  car  windows  into  the  yawning  chasm 
below.  This  work  lowered  the  ordinary  level  of  Lake 
Texcoco  so  that  its  shore  is  now  some  three  miles  from  the 
city,  but  it  is  still  capable  at  times  of  invading  the  streets, 
and  the  city  sewerage  is  very  imperfect.  A  n(nv  canal 
has  been  begun  in  another  direction,  thirty  miles  long, 
twenty-six  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feet  below  the  main  square 
of  the  city,  and  which  is  to  discharge  the  waters  through  a 
tunnel  seven  miles  long.  This  will  ])robably  be  completed 
this  year,  when  a  good  system  of  sewerage  and  water  works 
can  be  put  in  and  Mexico  should  become  one  of  the  healthi- 
est cities  in  the  world. 

Now  we  have  passed  the  last  mountain  barrier,  villages 

become  thicker  and  thicker,  the  country  is  a  garden,  the 

snowy  cones  of  Popocatapetl  and  Ixti(;cihuatl  wheel  into 

sight,   the   tropical   evening   comes   down,   the  mountains 

throw  their  shadows  longer,  the  steeples  and  domes  of  a 

great  city  begin  to  rise  up,  now  off  to  the  right  looms  into 

view  the  castle  of  Chapultepec  overlooking  the  valley  and 

crowned  with  the  Military  Academy  and  the  presidential 

mansion,  now  the  long  lines  of  electric  lights  begin  to  glitter, 

and  now  with  clatter  and  a  bang  the  long  train  stops  and 

we  are  in — Mexico,  once  the  Venice  of  the  West. 

**A  thousand  yoars  their  cloudy  winps  expand 

Around  me,  and  a  dying  glory  smiles 

From  the  far  time  when  many  a  distant  land 

And  subject  state  brought  tribute"  to  Tenoehtltlan's  chief. 


THE  LIVING  CHRIST. 


BY   JAMES   G.   CLARK. 


The  Son  of  Man  appears  once  more— 

The  Christ  who  taught  in  Galilee 
Proclaims  His  truth  on  every  shore 

And  wallss  the  waves  of  every  sea; 
Unsullied  by  the  taint  of  bribes 

He  challenges  the  proud  and  great. 
Rebuking  Pharisees  and  scribes 

Who  guard  the  doors  of  church  and  §tate. 

He  comes  in  signs,  He  "comes  in  clouds" 

Whose  hidden  lightnings  bide  their  time; 
He  wanders  homeless  in  the  crowds, 

That  Mammon  drives  to  want  and  crime; 
I  see  Him  stripped  and  bleeding  lie 

Beside  the  road  to  Jericho. 
Where  lordly  bishops  pass  Him  by, 

As  in  the  ages  long  ago. 

O!  Christ,  the  tender,  loving  One 

In  whom  all  deathless  graces  blend, — 
The  goal  to  which  the  cycles  run 

In  spiral  paths  to  one  vast  end; 
As  torrents  in  their  courses  turn 

To  mingle  with  the  Mother-Breast, 
All  tongues  and  tribes  and  nations  yearn 

For  what  is  found  in  Thee  expressed. 

O!  constant,  patient  Heart  of  Life. 

Whose  warm  pulse  beats  for  all  the  zones. 
While  men  still  waste  their  powers  in  strife 

For  gods  of  gold  and  petty  thrones,— 
I  hear  Thy  voice  amidst  the  roar 

Of  trade  and  war  on  land  and  sea, 
Repeat  this  message  o'er  and  o'er; 

Take  up  the  cross,  and  follow  Me.' 


tf 


I  see  Thee  smitten  by  Thy  foes 

In  courts  of  law  and  noisy  marts, 
While  virtue  from  thy  presence  flows 

In  healing  streams  to  wounded  hearts; 
I  see  a  drowsy  priesthood— met 

In  solemn  form  to  watch  and  pray— 
Who  slumber  while  in  bloody  sweat 

Their  Master  waits  the  dawn  of  day. 


*  To  Prof.  George  D.  Herron,  the  Jobn  the  Baptist  of  Applied  Christianity. 
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I  see  those  sad,  reproving  eyes 

Still  search  the  cringing  Peters  through, 
And  One  whom  Pilate  Justifies 

Rejected  by  the  church  anew. 
Again  the  robber  Is  released, 

The  saint  to  crucifixion  doomed, 
Again  the  Ceesar  and  the  priest 

C!onspire  to  keep  the  Lord  entombed. 

Again  the  surplice  hangs  revealed 

Behind  the  warrior's  cassoclced  head, 
Again  the  sepulchre  is  sealed 

Where  Justice  sleeps  but  is  not  dead; 
But  who  can  stay  the  awful  birth 

Of  Truth  from  out  the  age-long  night? 
Though  all  the  armies  of  the  earth 

Their  legions  hurl  against  the  Light 

As  roclc-mailed  shores  submissive  throw 

Their  armors  down  upon  the  strand. 
And  towering  summits  plumed  with  snow 

Obey  at  last  the  tide's  command, 
So  thou,  O  Christ!  with  love  sublime 

Shalt  draw  all  races  to  Thy  breast, 
And  all  the  warring  things  of  Time 

Shalt  tmrn  to  Thee  at  last  for  rest. 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OP  INSTRUCTIVE 
AND  ARTISTIC  ENTERTAINMENTS  WEICH 
APPEAL  TO  THE  NON-THEATRE- 
GOING  PUBLIC. 


BY   B.   O.   FLOWER. 


Slowly  but  surely  the  ideals  of  education  which  have  been 
tenaciously  elunj}:  to  for  generations  are  broadening  on  all 
sides.  It  is  true  that  even  the  upholders  of  the  old  conven- 
tional book  routine  schooling  are  far  in  advance  of  the  popu- 
lar education  of  Colet's  day,  for  it  will  be  remembered  that 
he  created  quite  an  innovation  when  he  devoted  the  fortune 
left  him  to  establishing  St.  Paul's  Grammar  School,  where 
he  announced  kindness  was  to  supersede  brutality  and 
where  the  childr(»n  under  his  supervision,  to  use  his  quaint 
phraseology,  were  to  '^proceed  to  grow  to  perfect  literature 
and  come  at  last  to  be  great  clerks"  for  in  that  time,  as  one 
scholarly  essayist  has  well  observed,  it  was  the  all  but  uni- 
versal dictum  that  '^boya'  spirits  must  be  subdued'*  by  mer- 
ciless and  oft-repeated  beatings.  Colet  therefore  inaugu- 
rated a  real  reformation  when  he  established  his  humane 
institution,  but  his  vision  was  limited,  though  indeed  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  more  radical  innovation  would  have 
taken  root  in  his  dav. 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  pathetic  in  the  way  in 
which  even  advanced  apostles  of  learning  have  clung  to  the 
oldmethodswhich  were  happy  innovations  in  1512,  butwhich 
should  have  long  since  been  modified  and  revolutionized  in 
a  far  great (»r  manner  than  has  characterized  even  ouf  most 
progressive  (education.  This  is  especially  true  of  education 
in  all  ils  ramifications  as  carried  on  prior  to  the  past  gen- 
eration, before  the  methods  of  Froebel  were  popularized 
and  a  broad  and  magnificent  outline  of  the  "New  Education" 
was  promulgated  by  Prof.  Joseph  Rodes  Buchanan,  in  which 
he  showed  conclusively  that  moral,  industrial,  and  hygienic 
training  should  be  emphasized  as  much  as  the  intellectual,* 
which  heretofore  had  been  the  chief  concern  of  the  teachers. 


•"The  Npw  Eduration,"  by  Prof.  Joseph  Rodes  Buchanan,  M. D.,  a  Tolnme  of 
frreat  merit  hut  which,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  plates,  is  now,  we  regret  to 
say,  out  of  print. 
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He  also  emphasized  the  fact  that  education  should  be  stimu- 
lative in  character,  that  it  should  bring  out  and  not  restrain 
the  thoughts  and  conceptions  of  the  young,  that  it  should 
encourage  the  imagination  of  the  child  to  blossom,  and  thus 
develop  genius  instead  of  dwarfing  the  intellectual  acquire- 
ments and  wellnigh  destroying  the  imaginative  or  creative 
faculty. 

To-day  we  find  a  most  hopeful  change.  Educators,  and 
indeed  the  most  enlightened  persons  who  seriously  think 
along  the  lines  of  human  development,  are  coming  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact  that  education  should  mean  far  more  than 
simply  book  learning  or  chaining  the  imagination  to  the 
thoughts  and  ideals  of  the  past.  In  this  series  of  papers 
I  propose  giving  our  readers  some  thoughts  on  the  "New 
Education/'  1  shall  strive  to  emphasize  the  more  excellent 
way,  nay,  the  necessity  of  beguiling  the  child  into  knowledge 
in  various  wavs  aside  and  bevond  the  instructions  contained 
in  textbooks. 

The  true  tea<-her  will  flood  the  imagination  with  fine,  high 
thoughts  which  must  necessarily  enrich  the  mind  and 
quicken  the  imagination.  He  who  points  out  to  the  child 
the  beauty  of  the  wayside  flow^er,  its  richness  of  color,  and 
the  contrast  pr(*sented  by  bloom,  leaves,  and  roots  wrought 
in  nature's  marvellous  laboratory,  who  calls  attention  to  the 
ever  changing  splendor  of  sunrise,  sunset,  the  glory  of  the 
stars,  and  the  beauty  of  nature,  is  in  a  very  real  sense  a 
teacher,  for  he  throws  into  the  mind  storehouse  a  fund  of 
healthy  food  for  the  imagination  upon  which  the  soul  feeds 
through  life. 

Broadly  sp(»aking,  we  may  divide  educational  methods 
into  two  classes,  the  direct  and  indirect.  At  the  present 
time  I  wish  to  deal  with  the  new  methods  of  enriching  life 
through  awakening  the  imaginaticm,  arousing  the  intel- 
le(*tual  and  bringing  to  it  the  enthusiasm  which  makes  edu- 
cation a  j)l<*asure  as  well  as  a  success  in  its  true  sense,  in 
an  indirect  way,  because  the  auditor  is  beguiled  into  a 
world  where  new  knowledge,  ideals,  or  suggesticms  of  value 
are  unconsciously  absorbed  while  he  imagines  he  is  simply 
being  amused  or  entertained. 

There  is  no  qn(»stion  in  my  mind  but  that  the  legitimate 
drama  is  a  wonderful  educator.  Really  great  plays  like 
those  of  Shakspere  give  the  audience  a  world  of  information 
relating  to  the  times,  customs,  and  habits  which  are  de- 
pi(*ted,  to  say  nothing  of  the  educational  value  of  the  thought 
expressed;  while  plays  so  noble  and  pure  as  James  A. 
Heme's  ** Shore- Acres"   or  "The   Young  Mrs.   Winthrop," 
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and  "Little  Lord  raniitkToy"  cannot  fiiil  to  exert  a  wouder- 
ful  and  limtin^  intliieiice  for  good  on  llie  niiud  iind  heurtn 
of  those  who  see  tliem.  Hut,  unfortunately,  ninny  plays 
are  of  a  far  different  eharaeter.  eairying  an  unhealthy, 
feverish,  and  in  some  oasew  injiiriouR  inlliienre  with  them," 


TUK   ABENA. 


Tliif  fiui.  t)i<-  i-ost  of  siistiitiiiii}:  line  h-^iliinaK'  llK'ntrical 
tt'iii]|is,  iiijil  llic  iihllinic  |-cli;;ioiis  prc-jiKliio  nil  tlif  [iilFt  uf 
II  Ijiryi-  rliiss  <if  lU<>r(ii]<:tilv  iiitc]li};i'iil   [M'dpli-.  ri-iidcr  (!♦•■ 

iKli r  iMHiiii--  llirw  l»  rtiair  nniriiit,-  Ihfl  wliral,  fall   Ki  .llwrlniiiiat.-  twtwcen  tha 

filL'li.  ri-ilil"  Min--*  ami  nn  pi-njiirtl  l.y  a  |.iin-  ■niimiiiiPrc  an-  iVUiinPtIv  nlt^le 
tniiii  ail  ml  Ileal  iniinl  ami  i-lhli'ikl  imfiii  iil  vIpv.  whllR  It  1h  Inip  here,  m  alnioM 
«rer>'when-  kIv  in  life.iliai  illwrfniinatliiii,  jiKltnnent,  reawin.anil  tbe  cootcleticc 
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Birable  other  forms  of  entertainnientB  which  appeal  at  ooce 
to  the  eye  and  the  ear;  when  they  are  instructive,  artis- 
tic, and  pervaded  by  a  high  nioral  ntniosphere,  they  are  ex- 
ceedinfity  liclpfiil  in  a  qiiaai-educational  way.  no  less  than 
aa  valuable;  inHuencea  la  relieving  the  barrenness  of  life  and 
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affording  food  for  the  imagination  long  after  the  hour's  en- 
tertainment is  over. 

Two  incidents  which  occurred  in  iny  early  youth  stand 
out  in  my  memory  as  if  they  happened  but  yesterday. 
To-day  they  seem  simple  and  the  reader  will  doubtless  smile 
at  their  apparent  triviality,  and  yet  so  positive  were  they 
in  their  intiuence  on  my  young  mind  that  they  not  only 
afforded  much  food  for  the  intellect  and  imagination  but 
they  led  me  to  further  investigation  and  reading  and  thus 
greatly  aided  me  in  an  educational  way.  They  occurred 
when  1  was  a  verv  small  bov  in  Southern  Illinois.  The  first 
was  a  magic  lantern  lecture  entitled  *'From  the  Orient  to 
the  Occident,'-  if  I  remember  correctly,  and  in  exaggerated 
and  somewhat  sensational  posters  the  wonders  to  be  dis- 
closed and  discoursed  upon  were  elaborately  set  forth.  In 
those  days  the  stereopticou  had  not  been  perfected,  and 
the  magic  lantern  show  of  that  night  would,  T  fancy,  be  con- 
sidered a  very  crude  and  indifferent  affair  at  the  present 
time,  and  yet  it  opened  a  new  world  to  me.  It  added  a  rich- 
ness to  life,  and  I  have  never  come  across  scenes  then  de- 
picted and  described  without  their  bringing  up  the  oldtirae 
lecture  and  the  trains  of  thought  which  it  awakened,  thus 
giving  a  double  pU^asure  to  the  scene.  H(*nce,  apart  from 
its  educational  value  this  lecture  stimulated  my  imagina- 
tion and  therefore  enriched  life. 

The  other  instance  was  the  impersonation  of  Shaksperean 
characters  by  a  reader.  I  had  always  been  taught  to  look 
upon  the  theatre  as  something  necessarily  bad,  and  as  I 
was  too  small  to  read  Shakspere,  I  knew  little  of  the  world's 
greatest  dramatist  and  poet  save  what  I  liad  gleaned  from 
snatches  and  short  quotations  in  my  father's  library.  This 
impersonator  made  a  number  of  Shaksperean  characters 
live  before  his  audience.  In  a  general  way  he  explained 
the  plays  from  which  he  read,  and  next  proceeded  to  imper- 
sonate roles  from  some  of  the  best  known  passages  in  those 
popular  dramas.  It  also  opened  a  new  world  to  me,  and 
from  that  day  I  was  not  satisfied  until  I  had  read  Shak- 
spere's  plays.  Moreover,  the  reading  of  his  historical 
dramas  led  me  peruse  histories  pertaining  to  tlie  times  de- 
scribed. Since  then,  I  have  seen  Edwin  Booth,  the  elder 
Salvini,  John  McCullough,  and  many  oth(*r  really  great 
Shaksperean  actors,  and  though  I  now  realize  how  common- 
place, comparatively  speaking,  were  the  impersonations  of 
the  obscure  reader  of  whom  I  am  w  riting,  I  do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  thnt  that  impersonator  opened  to  me  a  new  and 
wonderful  vista  and  awakened  unquenchable  interest  in 
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the  plays  of  Shakspere.  I  have  cited  these  incidents  merely 
to  show  how  really  educational  and  helpful  are  enter- 
tainments which  stimulate  the  intellect  and  afford  food 
for  the  imagination  throughout  future  years,  thus  enriching 
life's  barrenness. 

The  terrible  pressure  of  social  conditions  during  the  past 
twenty-five  years  upon  the  vast  army  of  wealth-creators 
and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  the 
few  have  been  exceedingly  unfavorable  for  the  success  of 
entertainments  outside  of  the  moneyed  centres  of  the  coun- 
try; but  at  length  the  people  who  while  being  buoyed  up 
with  hope  have  so  long  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  a  livelihood 
and  a  competence  are  finding  out  two  things:  (1)  There  is 
something  more  in  life  than  food  and  raiment ;  the  imagina- 
tion, the  brain,  the  heart,  the  soul,  these  must  be  appealed 
to  and  touched.  (2)  That  until  the  voters  change  social  con- 
ditions, the  comparatively  few  who  are  already  rich  will 
grow  richer,  while  the  wealth-producers,  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  merchants  (outside  of  the  favored  combina- 
tions) will  grow  poorer. 

The  apprehension  of  these  momentous  facts  has  greatly 
stimulated  two  things:  (1)  The  desire  for  entertainments 
which  appeal  to  the  eye  and  ear  and  give  the  imagination 
food  for  sustenance,  thus  relieving  the  mind  from  the 
awful  and  continued  strain  due  to  the  fearful  struggle 
for  a  livelihood.  (2)  It  has  taught  the  people  that  after 
a  quarter  century  in  which  they  have  been  systematically 
deceived  by  the  manipulators  of  the  usurer  classes  and  by 
their  accepting  opinions  which  have  been  manufactured 
for  them  by  a  venal  press  which  has  carried  on  a  sham 
battle  as  ludicrous  as  anything  in  the  narratives  of  Cer- 
vantes, were  it  not  so  tragic  in  its  n^sults,  they  are  now  be- 
ginning to  perceive  that  they  must  think  for  themselves. 

These  and  other  reasons,  which  I  have  not  space  to  enu- 
merate, are  producing  a  strong  reaction  in  favor  of  a  ros- 
trum which  shall  be  incorruptible  and  which  shall  address 
itself  to  the  great  principles  of  pure  republicanism,  the 
fundamentals  of  morality,  justice,  freedom,  and  fraternity; 
and  coupled  with  this  reaction  in  favor  of  a  rostrum  which 
will  represent  high,  conscientious,  and  noble  thought,  we 
find  a  strong  and  growing  desire  for  entertainments  of  a 
popular  yet  quasi-educational  character,  especially  such  en- 
tertainments as  appeal  to  the  eye  and  ear.  On  the  lecture 
platform  the  unquestioned  leader  of  these  entertainments 
is  Mr.  John  L.  Stoddard.     I  have  never  had  the  pleasure 
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of  meeting  this  gentleman  but  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  bia 
auperb  entertainmentB.* 

Another  kind  of  edncatioDal  amusement  which  is  prov- 
ing   exceedingly    popular    among    the    n  on -theatre -going 
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classes,  and  which  is  at  once  delightful  to  the  eye  and  imagin- 
ation when  rendered  in  a  truly  artistic  manner  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  facts  of  history,  is  the  tableau  entertain- 
ment the  scenes  of  which,  being  largely  historical,  mytho- 
logical, or  representative  of  the  world's  masterpieces  of 
sculpture,  inter8[H*rsed  with  music  and  home  or  humorous 
scenes  serve  to  n^lieve  the  mind  and  rest  the  imagination 
which  have  been  insensibly  educated  and  stimulated. 
Some  time  ago  a  tine  tableau  company  of  this  character 
gave  entertainments  under  the  perscmal  direct i(m  of  l*rof. 
Samuel  R.  Kelley  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music.  1  understand,  however,  that  the  exacting  duties 
of  the  Conservatory  have  compelled  Prof(»ssor  Kelley  to 
abandon,  at  least  for  the  present,  his  tableau  work.  The 
tableau  com[)any  which  now  stands  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  tableau  comi)anies  which  John  L.  Stoddard  oc- 
cupies among  those  who  deliver  public  illustrated  lec- 
tures, is  unquestionably  Elizabeth  F.  Willis'  Grecian 
Art  Tableau  (^>mpany.  For  this  reason  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  a  number  of  full-page  illustrations, 
groupings,  and  arrangements  as  given  by  this  company. 
The  conscientious,  j)ersevering,  and  intelligent  efforts  of 
Mrs.  Willis  in  designing  and  arranging  her  groui)8  and  pro- 
ducing striking  situations  illustrating  historical  and  mytho- 
logical scenes  no  less  than  j)ictures  of  home  life  and  humor- 
ous groups,  together  with  the  general  intelligence  of  the 
comj)any  and  its  fine  equi[mients,  have  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  entertainments  which  1  think  cannot  fail  to  prove 
highly  educational,  Ix^neficial,  and  uplifting  in  inliuence, 
and  the  addition  of  music  in  these  entertainnn^nts  has  doubt- 
less aided  greatly  in  securing  the  well-merited  success  which 
has  att(*nded  this  com])any.  T  hav(»  i*ef(»rred  somewhat  at 
length  to  Mr.  Stoddard's  magnificent  lectures  and  to  the 
Gre(*ian  Art  Tabh^au  (^)mpany  because  they  stand  at  the 
present  time,  in  my  judgmt»nt,  in  the  v(»ry  forefront  of  two 
kinds  of  (juasi-educational  factors  which  fill  the  mind  with 
new  ideals,  while  amusing,  thus  having  a  very  real  [)lace 
in  the  new  educational  ])roc(»s8  which  is  silently  (and 
unconsciously,  so  far  as  the  large  majority  of  the  auditors 
is  conc(n'ned)  sowing  seed-thoughts  for  a  brighter  day. 

T  b(»li(»ve  the  time  has  (»ome  when  in  every  town  and  ham- 
let circl(»s  should  be  formed,  subscriptions  raised  for  a 
guarantee*  fund,  and  a  course  arranged  which  should  be  at 
once  educational  and  entertaining.  Let  ])arents  see  that 
the  imagination  of  the  young  be  flooded  with  fine,  liigh 
thought,  and  they  will  have  done  much  toward  making  their 
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offspring  men  and  women  of  conscience  and  true  nobility. 
I  believe  most  sincerely  in  the  great  underlying  principle 
of  overcoming  evil  with  good  or  driving  out  darkness  with 
light  as  applied  to  the  imagination.  Give  a  child  a 
fine  ideal  and  it  will  w  ork  as  leaven  in  the  moulding  process 
of  his  character.  We  have  long  fed  upon  the  husks  of 
materiality  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ideal,  to  which  Victor 
Hugo  aptly  refers  in  these  words:  "The  human  mind  has  a 
summit — the  ideal.  To  this  summit  God  descends  and  man 
rises."  And  again  he  says,  always  referring,  of  course,  to 
those  noble  conceptions  which  lift  humanity,  "The  Ideal! — 
stable  type  of  ever  moving  progress."  It  is  the  proud  and 
august  work  of  the  new  education  to  flood  the  imagination 
with  high  and  noble  ideals,  to  stimulate  the  intellect,  to 
broaden  and  enrich  life,  to  unchain  the  soul,  and  make 
man  see  that  the  quickened  imagination  and  awakened  con- 
science will  accomplish  far  more  toward  redeeming  civil- 
ization than  is  to-day  imagined.  To  this  end  all  means  and 
measures  of  an  educational  nature  must  be  called  into 
requisition.  The  peo])le  need  more  sunshine  in  their  souls, 
more  light  in  their  minds. 


LIMITATION  AS  A  REMEDY. 


BY   JOHN   CLARK   KIDPATH,   LL.   D. 


I.  Landowners  HIP. 

There  was  never  before  a  time  in  which  human  society 
was  so  unstable  and  human  life  so  greatly  disturbed  as 
at  the  present.  Without  doubt,  unrest  is  the  mood  of  the 
modern  world.  Every  race,  every  people,  every  state,  is 
in  a  condition  of  perturbation  which  threatens  overthrow. 
Every  man  capable  of  comprehensive  thought  must  see  in 
the  i)rofound  agitations  of  the  existing  order  the  unmis- 
takable foresigns  of  catastrophe  and  reconstruction. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  one  who  points  out  this  undeniable 
condition  is  himself  a  cause  of  it — a  fomenter  of  the  dis- 
turbance that  is  in  the  world.  Home  men  by  their  con- 
stitution are  distressed  with  the  distress  of  others;  thev 
are  discontented  because  their  race  is  discontented;  they 
suffer  because  society  is  in  anguish;  they  complain  be- 
cause man  is  afflicted.  It  is  rather  the  activity  of  sym- 
pathies, and  the  hoj)e  that  a  wholesome  alarm  may  lead  to 
peaceable  and  salutary  change,  that  induces  thinkers  of  the 
humane  and  philanthropic  type  to  cry  out  from  the  watch- 
towers  of  the  age  and  suggest  remedies — however  futile 
some  of  the  remedies  may  be — for  the  evil  that  is  abroad 
among  mankind.  Is  it  just  that  any  human  soul  shall  be 
condemned  for  hearing  in  the  silence  of  the  night  the  fear- 
ful cry.  La  Patrie  est  en  danger? 

It  appears  to  me  that  a  large  part  of  the  distress  of  the 
modern  world  is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  there  are  es- 
tablished in  society  and  over  man  no  salutary  and  accepted 
principles  of  limitation.  There  is  no  rational  and  welcome 
doctrine  as  to  the  rules  of  restraint  under  which  society 
and  the  organic  life  of  man  ought  to  be  placed.  Civiliza- 
tion seems  thus  far  to  have  allowed  its  products  to  grow 
and  run  and  clamber  as  they  will  across  all  fields,  over  all 
barriers,  and  up  all  heights,  without  regulation  or  whole- 
some pruning. 

If  hitherto  a  limitation  has  been  laid  here  and  there 
upon  the  overgrowing  exuberance  of  the  organic  life  of 
man,  it  seems  to  have  been  laid  in  the  wrong  place,  by  the 
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wrong  hands,  and  with  a  wrong  purpose.  The  restrictive 
gear  which  mediaeval  philosopliers,  priests,  poets,  states- 
men, and  social  physicians  have  fixed  on  the  race  and  its 
institutions,  has  only  galled  the  shoulders,  lacerated  the 
withers,  and  made  fractious  the  tempers  of  mankind.  The 
products  of  society  have  by  the  means  adopted  been  warped 
and  curtailed  of  their  fair  proportions,  and  man  himself, 
even  the  thinking  man,  has  come  to  dread  the  law  of  limita- 
tion, as  if  it  were  the  suggestion  of  slavery  or  anarchism — 
according  to  the  disposition  of  him  who  thinks  it. 

To  the  philosophical  mind,  untempted  by  interest  and 
unscared  by  threats,  it  appears  certain  that  this  whole 
question  has  to  be  thought  out  from  the  bottom;  that  the 
principle  of  salutary  and  scientific  limitations  applied  to 
society  and  life  has  to  be  discovered,  or  at  least  to  be 
stated  anew;  and  that  this  principle  has  to  be  accepted 
and  made  constitutional  before  a  peaceable  stability  can  be 
attained  among  men  and  nations. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  agree  that  things  cannot  go  on 
as  they  are  now  going  in  the  world;  that  is,  that  they  cannot 
continue  without  a  catastrophe  which  is  already  imminent. 
It  is  certain,  for  example,  that  with  the  existing  spirit  and 
intelligence  of  men  and  nations  one  man  cannot  be  permitted 
— and  will  not  be  permitted — to  own  the  world  and  enslave 
the  human  race.  It  is  certain  that  no  organic  combina- 
tion of  men  can  be — or  will  be — permitted  to  introduce  in 
some  revised  form  and  aspect  the  dreadful  social  and  in- 
dustrial s(Mvitude  of  the  past.  In  some  way  we  have  to  be 
liberatt^d  and  (»qualiz(»d.  In  some*  way  we  must  b(»  saved 
from  the  j)ortent  of  universal  servitude.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  it  appears  to  nw  that  the  way  of  escape,  the 
way  of  establishing  universal  liberty,  is  by  the  doctrine  of 
limitaticms,  laid  not  indeed  upcm  the  weak,  who  are  limited 
too  much  already,  but  upcm  those*  high-up  anarchical  powers 
in  societv  that  have  thus  far  refused  to  be  limited  at  all. 

The  hints  of  limitation  are  to  be  found  alike  in  man  and 
nature.  Man  is  naturally  a  limited  animal.  There  is  no 
part  of  him,  no  element  in  him,  that  is  not  by  nature*  under 
limitations.  He  is  not  composed  of  infinities,  but  finities. 
His  life  is  meted  and  bounded  at  (*very  extnune.  He  begins 
in  protoplasm  and  ends  in  dissolution.  His  entrance  is 
an  ascent  and  his  exit  a  tumble  down.  All  of  his  powers 
are  naturally  and  wholesomely  circumscribed;  and  the 
limitaticm  is  not  such  as  he  hims(»lf  regards  as  slavery. 

Take  the  case  of  the  senses.  The  sight  of  a  good  eye 
reaches  from  one  mile  to  six  miles,  according  to  the  bigness  of 
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the  thing  seen.  The  finer  sounds  we  do  not  hear  at  all,  and 
the  heaviest  cannonade  or  thunder,  beyond  the  horizon  of  a 
few  miles,  is  mere  silence.  No  animal  can  feel  what  it  does 
not  touch,  or  taste  what  it  does  not  feel.  Bound  about  the 
nature  of  man  there  is  drawn  such  a  limit  that  his  whole 
world  of  sense  is  not  twenty  miles  in  diameter.  He  does 
not  fly;  and  his  swimming  is  a  fit  subject  for  humor;  he 
is  a  walker,  or  at  most  a  rider.  It  takes  time  for  him  to 
go  abroad,  and  other  time  most  tedious  for  him  to  get 
home  again.  The  young  man  full  of  hope,  coming  back 
from  across  the  sea  to  the  wicket  gate  of  his  adored,  finds 
the  last  five  miles  a  thousand.  She  for  her  part,  leaning 
out  of  the  window,  reckons  the  last  hour  to  be  eternity. 
Both  are  limited ;  not  even  the  exulting  hope  and  bounding 
heart  of  youth  can  cancel  time  and  space. 

A  large  fraction  of  life — a  third,  they  say — is  spent  in 
sleep;  another  fraction  in  eating  and  idling;  another  in 
the  weakness  of  childhood  and  the  weariness  of  old  age; 
still  another  in  sickness  and  accidents  and  the  mistakes 
of  avocation.  A  fifth  fraction  is  expended  in  going  about 
and  in  useless  intercourse  with  others  in  like  employment. 
The  sixth  and  last  fraction  is  consumed  in  marrying  and 
in  giving  in  marriage  and  in  attending  to  the  principal 
business  of  life — which  in  America  is  voting  a  party  ticket! 
Certainly  these  limitations,  partly  natural  and  partly  arti- 
ficial, are  sufficient  to  curb  life  within  a  narrow  circle  of 
activities. 

The  natural  limitations  of  life,  however,  do  not  much 
impede  us;  and  if  we  are  sound  and  sane,  they  do  not  fret 
us  at  all.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  used  to  them,  and  have 
been  used  to  them  for  countless  generations.  Thoy  have 
become  a  law  that  does  not  gall,  that  does  not  vex,  that 
does  not  enslave.  The  chambered  nautilus  sailing  "the 
unclouded  main"  is  not  afflicted  with  its  house  of  pearl. 
Why  should  the  man-soul  be  hurt  or  annoyed  with  its 
necessary  shell?  A  rational  being  is  not  worried  in  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  because  of  the  restrictions  that  na- 
ture has  put  upon  him.  A  man  who  is  afflicted  because  he 
cannot  fiy  over  a  mountain  is  not  right;  he  who  is  envious 
of  the  sea-serpent  is  not  normal  in  his  desires.  The  normal 
man  works  in  the  harness  of  the  natural  world  and  does 
not  feel  it.  He  rises  and  eats  and  sleeps  and  conforms, 
breathing  air,  drinking  water,  seeing  the  world,  attending 
the  school  of  experience,  acting  by  day  and  sleeping  by 
night  in  a  manner  as  rational  as  it  is  easy  and  necessary. 
Why  should  he  not  make  laws,  govern  himself,  organize 
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institutions,  let  his  neighbors  alone,  pay  his  debts,  and 
serve  society  just  as  easily?  But  he  does  not;  and  there  is 
the  rub. 

Nature — that  strange  aggregate  of  visible  facts  and  in- 
visible forces — is  herself  limited.  The  world  is  not  in- 
finite, but  finite.  It  is  not  a  great  sphere,  but  a  small 
sphere — a  clod.  After  all,  the  Pacific  is  only  a  cupful;  the 
Andes,  only  a  ridge!  The  processes  of  nature  are  strictly 
circumscribed  and  defined.  The  flowers  and  grasses  that 
come  with  the  summer  cease  with  the  winter.  It  does  not 
snow  in  Nicaragua — and  cannot.  Every  mouth  has  ii 
aspects  and  conditions.  Man  did  not  invent  the  calendai 
but  found  it  in  nature.  The  sun  cannot  illumine  both  sides 
of  the  earth  at  once,  and  the  moon  cannot  be  always  ful 
No  stream  can  flow  back  to  its  fountains  in  the  hills.  The 
Gulf  of  Mexico  cannot  freeze,  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  cannot 
help  freezing.  The  needle  has  to  stand  north  and  south — 
and  never  complains  of  it.  The  assassin  Guiteau  tried  to 
raise  walnuts  on  hickories;  it  was  impossible!  A  body 
lighter  than  the  air  must  rise,  and  a  stone  loosened  from  the 
brow  of  the  precipice  must  fall.  All  things  seem  to  be  con- 
ditioned in  nature,  and  as  it  were  held  in  place  by  principles; 
and  so  far  as  nature  is  concerned  there  is  no  fretting,  no 
peevishness,  no  discontent,  no  anarchism,  no  oppression  on 
the  one  hand  and  no  rebellion  on  the  other. 

Animal  instinct  and  intelligence  enter  into  union  with  the 
conditions  of  the  natural  world  very  gladly  and  happily. 
The  creatures  are  absolutelv  unconscious  of  their  limita- 
tions.  The  birds  and  beasts  and  fishes  exercise  their  func- 
tions and  perform  their  parts  in  perfect  content.  True, 
there  is  a  clash  of  animal  instincts.  The  eagle  eats  the  dove, 
and  the  dove  eats  the  cricket.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  eaten,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  eat,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  escape  being  eaten.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  seem 
natural  enough;  and  whatever  is  natural  is  accepted  at 
length  without  complaint.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
animal  content  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  and  nowhere  a 
preponderance  of  unhappiness  or  symptom  of  insurrection. 

It  is  enough  to  make  happy  even  a  miserable  member  of 
human  society  to  look  around  him  in  the  world,  to  walk 
abroad,  to  hear  the  songs  of  birds,  the  clamorous  music  of  the 
cicada,  the  bark  of  the  distant  squirrel;  to  see  the  flight  of 
many  creatures,  the  swimming  of  sqme,  and  the  scamper- 
ing away  of  others.  Though  there  is  limitation  upon  them 
all — a  limitation  draw^n  around  all  activity  and  power  as 
if   with  a  geometer's  hand — ^yet  thei-e   is   no   complaint 
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or  anguish  or  hunting  for  change  or  symptom  of  revolt. 
Nature  and  the  living  creatures  that  inhabit  her  domain  are 
all  visibly  and  manifestly  meted  and  bounded  with  princi- 
ples and  confines  which  may  not  be  passed;  and  yet,  taken 
as  a  whole,  nature  is  an  orderly  place,  well  fitted  for  happi- 
ness, given  to  hospitality,  and  pervaded  with  much  good 
cheer.  The  only  creature  that  seems  to  be  disorderly, 
troubled,  vexed  with  cross  purposes  and  unsound  sleep,  is 
the  principal  inhabitant.     What  is  the  matter  with  himf 

There  is  much  the  matter  with  him ;  and  his  ailments  are 
hard  to  define.  On  the  whole,  the  trouble  with  mankind 
seems  to  be  that  the  limitations  demanded  in  order  that 
society  may  exist  and  the  individual  be  free  have  not  been 
laid  with  the  right  intent,  by  the  right  authority,  in  the  right 
place.  They  have  been  laid  with  wrong  intent,  by  illegiti- 
mate authority,  in  the  very  place  where  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  laid  at  all.  They  have  been  laid  by  power,  by 
selfishness,  and  by  organized  tyranny,  on  the  weak  and 
unorganized  elements  of  society,  where  there  was  no  need 
of  limitation  or  any  suggestion  of  it  except  the  suggestion  to 
enslave.  So  much  distress,  so  much  confusion,  have  arisen 
from  the  misplacement  of  limitation  that  human  beings 
have  become  distrustful  of  the  principle  of  limitation;  and 
as  a  result  they  find  no  stable  equilibrium  between  the 
extremes  of  anarchism  and  slavery. 

There  is,  we  must  admit,  no  well-ordered,  well-defined,  and 
well-established  human  society  in  the  world. 

"The  bird  and  the  beast 
Have  found,  at  least, 
By  the  land  and  the  sea 
The  way  to  be  free; 
But  the  animal  man, 
*■  Capstone  of  the  'plan,* 

Possessing  the  earth. 
From  the  day  of  his  birth 
Mopes,  mocks,  and  complains, 
In  the  midst  of  his  ffains. 
And  rebels,  and  has  pains !  " 

Everything  is  slipping  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other. 
Every  human  being  seems  to  be  pushing  his  neighbor  either 
into  slavery  or  into  anarchy.  Each  elbows  the  oth(*r  into 
one  of  the  extremes  of  unhappiness  and  conflict.  Nobody 
seems  to  stop  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  possible  that 
a  social  state  can  exist  in  which  the  limitations  are  so  laid 
that  life  in  it  may  be  as  easy  and  natural,  as  contented  and 
perfect,  as  is  the  life  of  the  irrational  and  unconscious 
orders  of  being  that  flourish  around  us.     They  live  in  easy 
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perfection,  and  die  without  distemper  or  anguish.  Why 
should  not  a  man  get  through  the  world  as  well  and  as 
happily,  as  a  rain  crow,  a  bass,  or  a  beaver? 

Let  none  say  that  this  view  of  prevailing  conditions  is 
merely  academical  and  of  no  effect;  that  such  a  study  of 
principles  and  facts  granted  to  be  true  can  have  no  practical 
value,  no  actual  relation  to  society  and  to  the  progress  of 
mankind.  Why,  here  is  a  marvel.  Would  men  have  us 
believe  that  the  condition  of  the  world  is  devoid  of  reason, 
and  that  it  is  to  remain  devoid  of  reason  forever?  Are  we 
to  suppose  that  the  principles  of  truth  and  philanthropy  are 
to  be  everlastingly  excluded  from  an  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  men?  Is  society  a  product  of  unreason  and  of  force? 
Does  any  hunum  being  suppose  that  any  condition  in  the 
world  is  salutary  or  can  be  permanent  when  it  cannot  be 
justified  by  right  reason  and  the  soundest  ethical  analysis? 
To  say  so  is  to  deny  the  supremacy  of  truth  over  the  affairs 
of  life,  to  put  the  better  part  of  the  aspirations  of  the  man- 
soul  under  the  incubus  of  the  coldest  pessimism,  and  to  fling 
a  mocking  scoff  into  the  awful  ear  of  eternity.  The  fool-in- 
chief  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  he  who  wishes  to  put 
thought  and  conscience  and  truth  out  of  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  to  give  over  those  affairs  to  the  dominion  of  ignorance, 
caprice,  and  blind  compulsion. 

The  two  things  which  human  beings  most  strongly  desire 
and  in  which  they  appear  to  have  the  most  abiding  interest 
are  Property  and  Prerogative.  These  are  the  things  for 
which  they  strive,  for  which  they  compete,  for  which  they 
pray,  for  which  they  fight.  They  are  the  two  facts  on  which 
the  modern  world,  so  far  as  its  endeavor  is  concerned,  is 
based  and  build(»d.  By  property  we  mean  whatever  a  human 
being  may  ap[)ropriate,  may  jmssess,  may  own,  of  the  visible 
objcM'ts  of  desire.  By  prerogative  we  mean  the  outstretch- 
ing of  his  influence  and  power  over  society.  Certainly  the 
greater  ])art  of  all  that  men  seek  for  in  life  belongs  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  classes  of  general  motive  and  aspira- 
tion. Men  desire  to  have,  to  possess,  to  own.  They  desire 
to  exercise  influence  among  their  fellows,  to  have  and  to 
wield  power.  There  is  also  a  vague  desire  in  man,  very 
variable  and  unequally  distributed,  to  rise  in  knowledge  and 
moral  character;  and  this,  let  us  hope,  will  ultimately  be  the 
prevailing  motive  with  our  race. 

It  would  appear  that  property,  while  it  has  been  the 
source  of  a  large  part  of  the  satisfaction  of  mankind,  has 
also  been  its  curse.  l*roperty  has  been  the  blessing  and  the 
bane  of  the  human  race.    It  has  been  the  source  of  vast 
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happiness  and  of  untold  misery.  It  has  in  a  sense  been  the 
foundation  of  the  civilized  life,  and  in  another  sense  the 
fountain  of  the  river  of  anguish  that  has  rolled  through  the 
valleys  of  the  world.  To  the  present  day  property  has  been 
the  chief  end  of  human  endeavor,  and  the  chief  menace  of 
human  hope.  All  that  has  been  said  by  philosophers,  poets, 
and  historians  in  praise  of  property  may  well  be  repeated; 
and  all  that  has  been  said  by  revolutionists,  reformers,  and 
idealists  in  denunciation  of  property  may  be  repeated  also, 
and  verified.  Property  is  a  two-headed  creature,  out  of  one 
of  whose  mouths  flow  the  living  waters;  out  of  the  other 
burst  the  lurid  flames  of  destruction. 

That  men  are  happier  and  better  for  possessing  property, 
for  having  something  of  their  own,  for  getting  as  a  reward 
of  their  toil  a  possession  that  they  may  enjoy,  can  no  more 
be  doubted  than  that  rain  refreshes  the  fields  and  sunshine 
makes  glad  the  world.  That  property  is  also  the  beginning 
of  that  cruel  strife  which  has  converted  the  world  into  a 
slaughterhouse  and  ultimately  made  every  human  being  so 
selfish  that  he  can  hardly  any  longer,  by  the  utmost  strain 
of  his  powers,  prefer  another  to  himself,  can  as  little  be 
doubted  or  denied.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  doctrine  of 
limitations  applied  to  property  might  rob  it  of  its  power  to 
curse  and  promote  its  power  to  bless? 

It  is  not  property  moderated  and  limited,  but  only  the 
want  of  it,  or  the  lawless  excess  of  it,  that  curses  the  world. 
It  is  the  too-much  or  the  too-little  that  blasts  the  hopes  of 
men.  There  is  a  vast  area  of  intermediate  possession, 
between  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth,  that  is  almost 
an  unmixed  blessing.  A  certain  amount  of  property,  we 
think,  tends  strongly  to  happiness.  If  it  brings  discontent, 
it  is  only  such  discontent  as  is  necessary  to  the  proper 
exertion  of  the  human  powers — such  discontent  as  temper- 
ately stimulates  the  mind  and  promotes  the  healthful  devel- 
opment of  character. 

We  may  note  also  that  it  is  in  this  intermediate  and  whole- 
some region,  between  the  extremes  of  want  and  surfeit,  that 
the  genius  of  the  world  and  all  of  its  saving  forces  are  born 
and  economized.  We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  genius 
has  its  birthplace  in  poverty.  This  opinion  prevails  because 
in  some  conspicuous  instances  the  children  of  the  humbh* 
poor  rise  to  the  godlike  stature.  That  anyone  so  born 
should  rise  at  all  is  a  thing  so  remarkable  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  world  and  to  favor  the  opinion  that  only 
the  children  of  poverty  can  be  great.  In  a  few  instances  the 
children  of  the  rich  are  born  great  also.    But  the  rule  is  that 
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the  greatness  and  the  power  of  human  life  proceed  from 
the  intermediate  condition  in  which  there  is  neither  abject 
poverty  nor  abounding  riches. 

In  this  there  is  emphatic  suggestion  of  the  principle  of 
limitation  applied  to  i)roperty;  and  here  the  debate  properly 
begins.  If  society  could  agree  that  property  shall  freely 
exist,  that  every  man  shall  have  for  his  part  all  that  he  earns 
by  his  Labor  and  skill,  and  no  more,  men  indeed  would 
not  be  equal  in  their  possessions,  but  poverty  on  the  one  hand 
would  cease,  and  the  glut  of  riches  on  the  other  hand  would 
disappear.  Those  who  have  nothing — and  starve — would 
rise  into  the  vast  and  healthy  body  of  society  composed  of 
those  who  have  something  and  live.  Those  who  have  too 
much — and  surfeit — would  be  drawn  back  from  excess,  and 
would  be  absorbed  in  the  great  body  from  which  in  an  evil 
day  th(\y  were  permitted  to  escape. 

Consider,  then,  the  question  of  Landownership,  This  is  the 
fundamental  matter — the  real  bottom  of  all  the  issues  about 
which  men  are  contending  and  drawing  the  sword.  The 
industrial,  commerci.al,  and  even  the  financial  controversies 
of  the  age  have  their  roots  deep  in  the  soil;  and  the  deter- 
minjition  of  man's  relations  to  the  ground  must  precede,  we 
think,  the  solution  of  all  other  questions  that  rack  and  tor- 
ment our  epoch. 

Thinkers,  for  a  long  time,  have  seen  this  truth  with 
greater  or  less  distinctness.  As  for  back  as  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  c(»ntury,  English  writers,  notably  Sir 
Thomas  More,  pointed  out  the  inevitable  consetiuences  of 
unlimited  landownership.  He  demonstrated  that  out  of 
this  all  other  kinds  of  social  despotism  would  arise — that 
man,  cut  otf  from  free  recourse  to  the  ground,  which  is  the 
true  basis  of  all  his  exertions,  and  therefore  the  starting- 
point  of  civilization,  must  sooner  or  later  land  in  servitude, 
ignorance,  weakness,  and  degeneracy.  The  truth  of  this 
cannot  be  questioned ;  but  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  demon- 
strate over  and  over  again  the  truisms  of  that  contention 
which  declares  the  principles  of  limitation  on  landowner- 
ship  to  be  the  beginning  of  all  reform. 

The  ground  belongs  in  the  beginning  to  mankind  at  large. 
No  one  at  the  outset  has  a  right  to  exclude  another  from 
occupying  and  holding  the  ground  and  from  possessing  it 
to  the  extent  of  use  and  occupation.  When  society  is  organ- 
ized and  civilization  begins,  men  fix  themselves  to  the  soil 
and  get  by  prior  occupation  a  prescriptive  right  thereto. 
They  begin  to  own  the  ground.  This  right  becomes,  by  con- 
sent, habitual  ownership,  and  is  at  length  recognized  by  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  society. 
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The  natural  right  to  take  possession  of  the  ground  and  to 
occupy  it  to  the  exclusion  of  others  is  not  limited  in  the 
primitive  stages  of  society — ^this  for  the  reason  that  the 
necessity  for  limitation  is  not  at  first  suggested  by  either 
convenience  or  social  law.  For  a  long  time  after  the  begin- 
nings of  the  civilized  life,  there  is  no  need  for  limitation; 
for  the  land,  being  comparatively  free — at  the  first  abso- 
lutely free — may  be  taken  and  possessed  by  whoever  will. 
Under  this  rule,  which  is  in  the  beginning  a  rule  of  custom 
and  afterwards  a  rule  of  prescriptive  right,  a  state  of  affairs 
supervenes  that  tends  to  make  the  right  of  ownership  abso* 
lute;  and  absolute  ownership  once  established  refuses  hence- 
forth to  concede  a  limitation. 

This  right  of  absolute  ownership  prevails  at  the  present 
time.  Civilized  society  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  finds  itself  under  the  sway  of  such  a  right,  and  who- 
ever denies  it  must  attack  the  existing  order.  Absolutism 
always  delights  in  such  a  condition  of  affairs;  it  fortifies 
itself  and  bids  defiance  to  assault  The  right  of  absolute 
landownership  is  conceded  by  society,  is  guaranteed,  is 
defended,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  unchallenged.  It  is  so  in 
America.  Our  great  country  is  in  the  grip  of  this  principle, 
and  it  will  not  relax  until  it  is  cut  either  with  the  falchion 
of  reason  or  the  sword  of  battle. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  a  man  under  the  law  and  con- 
stitution may  buy  and  hold  in  fee  simple  ten  feet  of 
ground,  ten  acres,  or  ten  square  miles,  just  as  he  will.  Aye, 
more;  he  may  buy  a  hundred  square  miles,  a  thousand,  a 
hundred  thousand,  the  whole  Mississippi  valley!  He  can 
buy  it  and  hold  it  against  all  intending  occupants.  He  can 
ward  off  the  human  race  coming  on  for  occupation,  and  can 
put  mankind  into  the  attitude  of  an  invading  force  trenching 
upon  his  rights!  He  can  build  a  stone  wall  five  hundred 
feet  high  and  thick  as  the  buttresses  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
around  the  Mississippi  valley,  with  its  two  billion  of  culti- 
vable acres,  and  can  defy  entrance  into  the  domain  by 
any  human  being  other  than  himself  and  those  to  whom 
he  concedes  the  privilege!  He  can  put  out  ten  million  pla- 
cards around  the  confines  of  his  estate  bearing  the  usual 
inscription,  ^^No  trespassing  on  these  grounds";  and  he  can 
enforce  the  right  under  the  constitution  and  the  law,  and 
with  the  persuasive  energy  of  Gatling  guns. 

Mark  what  the  principle  of  unlimited  ownership  has  thus 
worked  out  as  its  result  The  principle  was  sound  to  begin 
with.  The  man  might  well  purchase,  occupy,  and  hold  ten 
rods  or  ten  acres  of  ground.    He  might  well  own  a  farm  and 
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fence  it  and  put  up  his  painted  sign  of  "No  trespassing  on 
tiiese  grounds."  Civilization  concedes  him  such  a  privilege. 
The  law  concedes  it,  and  right  reason  and  human  experience 
concede  it.  But  how  about  a  man's  owning  the  Mississippi 
valley?  It  is  as  manifest  as  can  be  that  no  man  has  such  a 
moral  right  or  ever  can  have  it  under  the  sun.  Such  a  sup- 
posititious right  is  an  absurdity  per  se.  The  notion  that  one 
man  or  many  men  in  combination  may  by  possessing  the 
earth  make  all  other  men  their  slaves  or  tenants-at-will  is  as 
illogical  as  it  is  inhuman.  Such  a  right  conceded  to  the 
individual,  or  to  the  corporation,  or  to  any  body  or  organic 
power  as  against  the  original  rights  of  man  to  possess  the 
ground  and  to  use  it  as  the  source  of  his  subsistence,  is  pre- 
posterous and,  we  must  say,  damnable. 

What  follows?  It  follows  as  the  night  the  day  that  some- 
where between  the  right  to  own  an  acre  and  to  own  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi  or  the  whole  United  States  a  line  of  limita- 
tion must  be  laid,  over  which  no  power  known  among  men 
may  be  allowed  to  pass.  To  pass  this  line  is  to  prepare  the 
antecedents  of  the  inevitable  enslavement  of  mankind.  It 
is  thus  perfectly  clear  that  a  restriction  on  landownership 
is  a  necessity  of  the  situation  which  has  supervened  in 
human  society.  The  principle  of  unlimited  ownership  can- 
not be  longer  admitted  if  civil  and  industrial  liberty  is  to  be 
maintained  as  a  part  of  the  rights  of  man.  It  is  already 
absurd  to  speak  of  unlimited  landownership,  or  to  attempt 
to  defend  it.  I  doubt  whether  any  man  in  his  senses  here  in 
the  high  light  of  the  last  decade  of  a  great  century  will  dare 
to  champion  the  supposed  right  of  an  individual  or  of  a  cor- 
porate body  to  ow^n  the  five  states  of  our  great  Northwestern 
group,  or  to  own  one  of  them,  or  a  quarter  of  one  of  them. 
If  there  be  such,  he  and  I  differ  toto  coelo  and  forever! 

Precisely  hoiv  mueh  of  the  earth's  surface  a  man  may  be 
safely  permitted  to  own  is  a  question  not  here  considered — 
at  least  not  with  exactitude.  The  how-much  is  another 
question.  The  argument  is  that  a  limitation  lies  somewhere; 
and  that  the  principle  must  be  conceded  in  order  that  free 
society  may  continue  to  flourish  or  even  to  exist. 

The  primary  principles  of  land-limitation,  however,  are 
easy  to  discover.  The  amount  of  the  earth's  surface  that 
may  be  rightfully  owned  by  any  one  man  or  by  several  men 
in  combination  ought  to  be  determined  out  of  the  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  first  use  of  the  ground 
Is  agricultural.  He  who  makes  this  primary  use  of  the  soil 
should  be  permitted  to  own  niore  land  than  any  other;  his 
purposes  are  more  distinctly  purposes  of  the  soil  than  are 
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the  purposes  of  any  other.  The  manufacturer  and  the 
mechanic  have  certain  needs  of  the  ground,  and  on  these 
needs  there  is  a  right  of  surface  ownership;  but  the  right 
of  the  manufacturer  or  the  mechanic  is  less  extensive  than 
that  of  the  farmer,  though  more  extensive  than  that  of  the 
merchant.  The  merchant  has  greater  need  of  the  ground 
than  the  banker,  and  the  speculator,  who  deals  only  in  fic- 
tions and  intangible  things,  has  no  need  of  the  soil  and  no 
right  to  it  at  all;  that  is,  in  his  character  of  speculator. 

The  age  of  the  community  will  have  much  to  do  with 
fixing  the  limits  of  ownership.  As  the  nation  grows  old  and 
the  people  multiply  and  the  powers  of  the  soil  are  more 
fully  developed,  the  limitation  on  land-possession  becomes 
more  and  more  narrow.  The  ratio  of  population  to  land- 
area  is  a  powerful  circumstance  in  determining  the  natural 
and  rational  limit  of  land-possession.  There  is,  in  a  word, 
in  nature  and  in  social  conditions,  under  all  circumstances, 
at  least  a  hint  of  the  law  governing  the  amount  of  real  estate 
that  may  be  equitably  owned  by  any  man. 

The  suggestions  here  offered  may  be  easily  followed  to 
several  applications.  Real  properties  in  a  broken  region 
are  naturally  divided  into  smaller  parcels  than  on  the 
prairie.  Man  dominates  the  plain  much  more  easily  than 
the  mountain.  Ownership  may  be  more  extensive  in  a 
great  river  valley  than  in  a  region  of  hills  and  knobs.  Every 
man's  pursuit  viewed  with  respect  to  his  environment  sug- 
gests the  limit  of  his  land-possession.  A  tanner  has  need 
for  so  much  ground,  and  no  more.  A  brick-maker  must 
have  a  considerable  space.  In  the  hunting  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, men  as  individuals  do  not  own  the  land  at  all;  but 
there  is  a  tribal  ownership.  Every  hunter  plants  himself 
where  he  will,  and  roams  abroad  unhindered.  But  when  a 
town  is  built,  even  by  aborigines,  the  limits  of  ownership  are 
at  once  indicated,  and  are  very  soon  greatly  narrowed.  In 
the  civilized  city  the  right  to  own  ground  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
reduced  to  the  smallest  possible  compass.  Some  men 
appear  to  have  no  capacity,  or  indeed  need,  of  the  ground. 
The  weather-beaten  tramp,  whether  living  or  dead — poor 
product  of  a  depraved  society — has  need  of  only  a  little 
earth,  to  which  he  contributes  more  than  he  will  ever  get 
out  of  it!  A  herdsman  of  the  Llano  Estacado  may  range 
over  five  thousand  acres  without  hurt  or  injustice  to  society. 

These  suggestions  are  mere  hints  of  the  principles  which 
should  guide  in  determining  the  nature  and  logical  limita- 
tions of  landownership.  I  think  it  clear  that  the  placing 
of  the  limitation  will  be  determined  in  large  measure  by 
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tlie  somewhat  nice  distinction  between  ownership  and 
possession.  Under  the  existing  order  a  man  is  permitted 
to  ozcn  a  great  deal  more  tlian  lie  can  possess.  If  he  were 
permitted  to  own  no  more  than  he  could  possess,  the  land 
question  in  a  country  like  our  own  would  be  half  solved 
already.  As  the  case  now  stands,  a  man  may  go  into 
Illinois  and  buy  the  Grand  Prairie,  and  ouffi  it;  but  no  man 
can  possess  tlie  Grand  Prairie,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  not 
big  enough.  His  faculties  cannot,  so  to  speak,  spread  over 
it,  and  if  they  could  spread  over  it,  such  abnormal  capacity 
ought  to  be  curtaih^d  in  the  interest  of  both  the  man  him- 
self and  his  fellow-beings.  More  exactly,  the  man's  powers 
to  use  are  not  in  such  a  case  as  great  as  the  thing  to  be 
used,  or  if  as  great,  they  ought  not  to  be.  Unless  in  such 
a  case  he  goes  to  work  to  organize  a  vast  estate  of  tenants 
and  subordinates,  he  cannot  begin  to  cultivate,  that  is,  to 
use,  what  he  is  said  to  own.  As  to  all  that  part  which  he 
cannot  cultivate  or  possess  he  is  compelled  to  play,  or  at 
least  is  permitted  to  play,  the  part  of  dog  in  the  manger. 
That  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  now  owned  but  not 
possessed  by  the  individual  and  corporate  proprietors  of 
the  ITnit€»d  States,  if  liberated  from  their  control  and  sur- 
rendered freely  to  the  people,  would  decentralize  our  popula- 
tion and  restore  the  equilibrium  of  American  industrial 
life.  The  engorged  cities  would  discharge  themselves  of 
their  overplus,  and  the  human  race,  in  our  country  at  least, 
would  substitute  a  home  for  a  den. 

Besides  all  this,  the  practice  of  unlimited  landownership 
tends,  in  the  main,  to  destroy  the  owner's  character.  He 
ceases  to  work  with  his  own  hands.  He  substitutes  wit 
for  exertion.  He  merely  rides  abroad,  going  about  his 
fields  and  farms  bossing  others,  overawing  them  and  their 
families,  conceding  to  them  only  a  part  of  what  they  earn, 
and  as  it  were  "hogging  the  patch"  without  regard  to  a 
just  economy  or  to  the  undemocratic  and  un-American 
conditions  which  he  is  fostering. 

My  judgment  is  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  own  the  Grand 
Prairie,  but  only  so  much  of  it  as  he  can  possess;  that  is,  so 
much  of  it  as  he  can  use  with  his  own  exertion,  the  exertion 
of  his  family,  and  possibly  the  exertion  of  certain  employees 
whom  he  may  justly  hire.  It -seems  to  me  that  employees 
are  natural  and  inevitable  in  the  present  order  of  the  world; 
for  many  human  beings  are  by  nature  so  weak  and  unable 
as  to  prefer  and  strongly  desire  an  attachment  to  some 
one  stronger  than  themselves. 

In  suggesting  the  doctrine  of  limitation,  however,  we  are 
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at  once  confronted  with  a  general  reluctance  and  alarm. 
The  large  landowner,  even  the  moderate  farmer,  is  likely 
to  feel  when  the  argument  is  presented  that  his  interests 
and  rights  are  endangered.  He  is  scared  at  the  proposition 
to  limit  his  ownership  to  a  certain  area.  He  is  perhaps 
offended  at  the  suggestion  of  such  a  thing,  and  puts  him- 
self unwittingly,  it  may  be  passionately,  into  the  absurd 
attitude  of  claiming  the  right  to  own  the  earth.  Nor  is 
his  alarm  wholly  unreasonable.  He  does  not  know  where 
the  line  of  limitation  is  to  fall.  He  cannot  discover  whether 
he  is  to  be  circumscribed  to  a  section,  to  a  quarter  section, 
to  ten  acres,  or  to  his  house  and  lot.  Therefore  he  flares  up 
and  cries  out,  Socialism!    Cammunism!    Anarchy! 

All  uncertainty  in  questions  of  property  is  an  element 
of  fear  and  distrust.  We  are  all  of  this  kind.  We  are 
alarmed  at  whatever  is  indefinite.  If  the  doctrine  of  limita- 
tions were  once  known,  accepted,  understood;  if  the  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  were  once  eliminated  from  the  problem, 
men,  I  think,  would  not  only  be  contented  with  it,  but 
would  welcome  it  as  a  deliverance.  Suppose  that  it  were 
statutory  throughout  the  Union  that  no  person  should  own 
more  than  a  section  of  land,  and  that  no  corporation  should 
possess  more  than  the  actual  necessities  of  its  business 
may  require,  what  cause  would  there  be  for  fretting 
about  it?  The  principle  once  established  would  become 
its  own  justification.  I  cannot  discover  in  it  anything  of 
alarm  or  injustice  or  harm  to  the  intending  landowner,  or 
to  any  member  of  society,  unless  it  should  be  in  the  claim 
that  the  wholesome  ambitions  of  the  owner  are  removed 
and  his  energies  paralyzed  by  the  restriction. 

But  is  it  true  that  any  reasonable  ambition  or  wholesome 
energy  would  be  abated  by  the  limitation  of  landownership 
to  a  reasonable  area?  Such  limitation  would  tend  to  a 
better  development  of  the  soil.  It  would  absolutely  abolish 
the  holding  of  land  merely  for  higher  prices.  It  would  pre- 
vent the  holding  of  land  against  intending  occupants.  It 
might  divert  somewhat  the  energies  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietor into  other  channels;  but  such  diversion  would  un- 
doubtedly be  to  his  own  advantage  and  the  advantage  of 
the  community.  Some  of  the  poorest  examples  of  men  that 
I  have  ever  seen  have  been  unlimited  landowners.  Pos- 
sessing estates  in  a  rich  region  of  country,  the  ancestors 
of  such  people  have  handed  down  the  lands  for  generations, 
adding  to  them  and  extending  over  them  a  certain  coarse 
agricultural  method,  producing  thereon  the  common  grains 
and  the  grain-eating  animals,  without  variation  of  industry, 
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until  the  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  character  of  the 
occupants  has  sunk  to  the  level  of  the  earth. 

The  limitation  of  landownership  to  actual  possession  and 
use  would  vary  the  industry  of  every  community,  prevent 
stagnation,  do*^  away  with  intermarriage  between  the  re- 
lated offspring  of  families  already  injured  by  that  method, 
and  excite  a  wholesome  revival  of  all  the  spiritual  powers 
and  aspirations  of  the  given  community.  My  notion  of  the 
ideal  condition  of  human  society  is  that  in  which  the  people, 
divided  into  families,  reside  on  small  estates,  in  proximity 
to  large  commercial  marts,  and  cultivate  those  estates  and 
beautify  them  to  a  high  stage  of  perfection.  Around  these 
estates  and  homes  shall  be  drawn  by  statutory  enactment 
a  limit  of  area  which  shall  checknmte  in  advance  that  in- 
ordinate grtHid  which  left  to  itself  will  soon  transform  any 
country  into  one  or  a  few  vast  estates,  composed  of  fields 
under  cultivation  by  peasant  hands,  stone  walls  and  hedges 
produced  by  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  one,  and  game- 
keeps  in  which  a  rabbit  is  more  prized  than  the  best  young 
man,  and  a  pheasant  more  regarded  than  the  handsomest 
girl  in  the  county. 

The  writer  is  not  foolish  enough  to  suppose  that  an  ideal 
state  such  as  that  described  above  can  be  produced  out  of 
thought,  transferred  to  paper,  and  thence  converted  into 
a  reality;  but  it  is  the  business  of  thinkers  nevertheless  to 
show  what  ought  to  be  and  what  might  be,  and  to  indicate 
those  conditions  in  society  which  being  undeniably  the 
cause  of  the  social  distress  of  mankind,  undeniably  an- 
tagonistic to  justice  and  right  reason,  ought  to  be  amended 
or  whollv  reformed  and  obliterated. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  great  men  who  drew  and 
adopted  and  defended  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  they  did  not  include  in  their  list  of  inalienable  rights 
the  right  of  landownership;  and  it  is  something  worse  than 
the  misfortune  of  the  legislative  power  now  in  control  of 
the  destinies  of  our  i)eople  that  that  power  has  not  the  in- 
telligence, the  discernment,  and  the  courage  to  lay  with  a 
strong  hand  a  limitation  upon  landownership  in  the  United 
States  so  strict  and  rigorous  as  to  reverse  the  tides  of 
American  population  from  the  cityful  to  the  countryside, 
offering  thus  a  way  for  man  into  his  native  fields  again, 
and  substituting  homes  and  industry  and  virtue  for  dens 
and  idleness  and  vice. 


MAN  IN  HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  SOLAR  SYS 

TEM,  A  SUBJECT  FOR  SCIENTIFIC 

RE-EXAMINATION. 


BY  J.    HEBEU   SMITH,   M.   D. 


PART  I. 

Mankind's  knowledge  and  interests  appear  to  move  in 
vast  spirals  of  centuries,  and  once  more  we  are  seriously 
confronted  with  the  question  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the 
doctrine  of  planetary  influences.  It  is  a  fitting  time  for  the 
concerted  application  to  the  remnants  of  the  old  astrology 
of  the  modern  methods  of  observation  and  induction.  It 
seems  opportune  to  take  up  again  the  inquiry  whether  con- 
sequences are  yet  hanging  in  the  stars,  for  the  reason  that 
the  scientists  of  this  auspicious  period  are  fret^d  from  super- 
stition, and  are  distinguished  for  clearness  of  mental  vision, 
precision  of  method,  unison  of  work,  and  independence  of 
restraints  of  every  kind,  as  never  before. 

Let  the  vulgar  pervert  this  knowledge  if  they  will,  and 
seek  to  make  the  stars  panderers  to  their  vices,  or  guilty 
of  their  disasters.  Have  we  not  recently  seen  them  crowd- 
ing to  the  sale  of  handkerchiefs  which  the  venders  declared 
had  been  "blessed"  by  Schlatter?  Only  truth,  knowledge 
full-orbed,  can  reconvert  the  baser  elements  of  human  na- 
ture, and  subdue  in  us  the  ape  and  the  tiger.  Until  this 
transformation,  through  pure  knowledge,  there  is  that  in 
us  all  that  might  infect  even  the  north  star. 

In  the  study  of  mankind  in  relation  to  his  remoter  en- 
vironment, the  solar  system,  the  theologies  and  philosophies 
of  the  centuries  need  be  neither  courted  nor  repelled, 
though  they  may  yet  be  found  related  to  our  inquiries  in 
undreamed-of  ways.  Should  zodiacal  influence  on  the 
physical,  mental,  and  even  moral,  evolution  of  individuals 
become  a  demonstrated  fact  to  the  scientific  world,  it  will 
be  found  so  through  natural  laws  already  well  recognized 
in  the  realm  of  science. 

A  preliminary  knowledge,  somewhat  more  than  cursory, 
of  the  elements  of  astrology  is  necessary  to  guide  the  judg- 
ment, not  only  in  nativities,  but  as  well  in  estimating  the 
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visible  to  the  unaided  eye  at  Alexandria  were  divided  into 
six  classes,  according  to  their  lustre  ^'magnitude''),  from 
the  brightest  down  to  the  least  discernible.  For  upwards 
of  fifteen  hundred  years  no  real  improvement  was  made 
in  the  estimations  of  lustre  by  any  of  his  successors  in  this 
field  of  research.  Indeed  it  does  not  appear  that  by  any 
unaided  effort  of  the  eye  there  can  be  estimated  subdivisions 
of  lustre  exceeding  those  adopted  by  this  still  esteemed 
and  often  quoted  astrologer. 

These  indisputable  facts  are  mentioned,  in  passing,  to 
indicate  that  the  older  astrologers  were  not  such  ignorant 
and  blind  gropers  as  it  is  customary  to  picture  them. 
Neither  will  it  appear  on  examination,  that  Cardan,  Napier 
(inventor  of  logarithms),  or  Kepler  was  worthy  of  obloquy 
for  having  practised  astrology.  That  the  science  fell  into 
decay  upon  the  Continent  of  Europe  about  the  time  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  may  be  traced  to  whatever  cause 
suits  the  prejudices  or  convictions  of  inquirers;  it  does 
not  now  concern  us  the  least  bit.  It  is  the  truth  we  are 
seeking.  The  insular  position  of  England  saved  astrology 
from  death  among  the  so-called  Christian  nations.  The  sur- 
vival of  the  science,  even  in  England,  appears  one  of  the 
evidences  of  its  marvellous  vitality,  for  her  laws  have  been 
ever  hostile  to  its  practice.  But  in  this  century,  India  has  ex- 
ercised a  silent  though  potent  influence  in  its  favor  over  resi- 
dent Englishmen.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  seen  to  be 
a  remariable  revival  of  interest  in  the  science  among  even 
the  most  prominent  Englishmen  of  the  day — members  ot 
Parliament  and  leaders  in  the  civil  and  military  administra- 
tion, at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  Drastic  statutes,  relig- 
ious prejudices  even,  avail  nothing  against  its  brightening 
dawn.  Again  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  thanks  to  the 
encircling  of  the  globe  by  England's  predestined  flag: 
**There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  the  terms  of  the 
stars  are  not  heard."  They  gem  our  most  loved  English 
classics,  surviving  the  recent  centuries  of  indifference  and 
periods  of  efforts  at  suppression  of  all  knowledge  of  the  star- 
eyed  science  from  sources  that  it  is  not  now  of  consequence 
to  mention. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  real  mystery  of  space  lies 
still  unsolved — incapable  of  solution  for  us,  it  would  seem, 
as  much  now,  despite  the  vast  attainments  of  astronomy  in 
its  modern  form,  as  it  was  in  the  prescientiflc  ages.  The 
cavilers  at  astral  influences  have  illustrated  science  in  the 
state  of  hypothesis  rather  than  science  in  the  state  of  fact. 
Let  the  ban  of  exclusion  fall  where  it  belongs,  on  mere 
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hypothesis  unsupported  by  observation,  whether  in  astron- 
omy or  in  astrology. 

Many  who  hold  a  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  planets  on 
human  life  and  affairs  are  by  no  means  certain  or  satisfied 
with  much  of  the  data  available,  and  they  yield  to  astrology 
only  a  provisional  assent  I  candidly  confess  that  I  am 
myself  of  this  number.  It  is  purposed,  indeed,  as  the  single 
object  of  these  papers,  to  urge  an  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject, a  reexamination  in  fact,  by  men  trained  to  precise 
methods,  and  who  can  command  world-wide  opportunities 

It  goes  without  saying  that  many  absurd  errors  and 
radical  misconceptions  have  become  incorporated  in  astrol- 
ogy. But  are  not  equal  blunders  being  brought  to  light, 
also,  in  astronomy,  geology,  anthropology,  and  especially  in 
history?    Those  who  know  but  one  science  know  none. 

In  the  reexamination  of  the  relation  of  the  solar  system 
to  all  organized  life  on  the  earth,  we  require,  next  to  a  desire 
to  know  the  truth  amounting  to  an  absorbing  passion,  a  wide 
knowledge  of  correlative  subjects,  including  the  facts  of 
astronomy.  We  may  not  secure  depth,  but  we  should  take 
care  that  our  knowledge  is  accurate  so  far  as  it  goes,  and 
need  to  recognize  its  true  limits.  Some  knowledge  Is 
needed  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  electro-magnetism, 
the  laws  of  motion,  of  energy,  force,  and  heat,  and  also 
familiarity  with  the  general  principles  of  chemistry,  studied 
as  one  of  the  prime  agencies  of  nature. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  briefly  to  indicate  some  of  the 
accepted  principles  of  natural  science  on  which  a  qualified 
belief  in  zodiacal  influences  can  be  presumed  to  rest,  quite 
above  the  stigma  of  superstition.  Science  rests  on  what  is 
proved,  and  of  matter  it  assumes  to  know  only  that  it  is  the 
elements  and  their  compounds.  Of  its  essence,  nothing  at 
present  is  known.  There  are  sixty-five  elements,  having 
properties  more  or  less  understood,  besides  several  recently 
announced,  or  supposed  to  have  been  isolated.  Some  exist 
as  gases,  such  as  hydrogen  and  oxygen;  as  liquids,  like  bro^ 
mine  and  mercury;  and  as  solids,  such  as  carbons  and  the 
metals.  But  these  physical  states  are  not  essential  to  their 
nature,  and  are  dependent  only  on  their  existing  relations 
1o  force,  as  light,  heat,  and  pressure.  Most  of  them  can  be 
made  to  pass  from  one  state  to  another  by  altering  the  con- 
ditions of  force. 

There  is  evidence  showing  that  the  elements  exist  in  the 
form  of  ultimate  particles  called  atoms,  possessing  definite 
dimensions  and  weight.  Their  existence  is  not  a  mere 
hypothesis,  but  a  deduction  from  well  proved  facts.    The 
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whole  framework  of  the  new  chemistry  and  of  the  natural 
sciences  is  based  on  the  atom,  though  it  be  infinitely 
small  and  beyond  our  powers  of  measurement  or  even  of 
conception. 

Whoever  expects  that  the  new  astrology  deals  with  pon- 
derable bodies  in  space  engaged  in  arousing  the  organism 
to  ultimate  resistance  by  stress  applied  in  any  gross  way, 
has  not  begun  to  think  profoundly  on  the  problem  of  stellar 
influences.  Our  inquiry  has  to  do  with  displacements 
occurring  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  ultimate  molecules 
of  organized  life,  and  their  decomposition,  by  means  of 
forces  as  fine  as  the  rays  that  lie  beyond  the  violet  limit  of 
the  spectrum.  When  the  image  of  the  spectrum  is  thrown 
within  a  dark  room,  the  captive  ray  of  light  has  apparently 
expressed  its  power  and  beauty  in  the  compass  of  a  field  of 
glorious  colors  running  from  red  to  violet.  But  let  there  be 
held  some  distance  beyond  the  violet's  outermost  limit, 
where  all  seems  black,  a  piece  of  uranium  glass,  and  imme- 
diately it  catches  a  beautiful  opaline  white  glow.  This 
experiment  demonstrates  the  presence  of  an  energy  of  light 
believed  to  possess  incalculable  potency.  Every  organism 
in  the  course  of  its  history  passes  through  two  distinct  and 
opposite  phases  by  means  of  such  subtile  forces  as  this 
omnipotent  white  ray — a  phase  of  evolution  and  a  phase  of 
dissolution;  in  these  phases  [proceeding  by  their  operation 
first  from  the  ditfuse  or  imperceptible  into  the  compact  and 
the  perceptible,  and  secondly,  from  their  farther  operation, 
proceeding  from  the  compact  and  the  perceptible  to  the 
diffuse  and  the  imperceptible.  As  frost-flowers  form  on  the 
window-i)ane,  through  invisible  force,  geometrizing  vapor  in 
advancing  lines  of  silver  crystals,  and  then  melt  from  view, 
so  these  bodies  of  ours  are  fashioned  from  elemental  har- 
monies equally  evocable  .ind  vanishing,  under  the  operation 
of  light-rays  that  to  the  opening  perceptions  of  the  reverent 
8tud(»nt  of  nature  appear  not  only  colors  but  musical  chords. 

It  is  probable  that  the  so-called  chemical  rays  have  more 
to  do  with  organized  life  than  the  heat-rays  at  the  other  end 
of  the  solar  spectrum.  Their  modification  in  darkened 
abodes  of  squalor  and  filth  favors  the  production  of  patho- 
genic germs,  but,  unquestionably,  their  concentration  will 
yet  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  microorganisms 
inimical  to  life.  There  will  be  employed  the  projection  of 
cones  of  electric  light  whose  rays  will  occupy  areas  sufficient 
to  illuminate  all  the  organs  afflicted  and  to  stimulate  the 
reparative  forces  to  the  upbuilding  of  healthy  tissue.  The 
chemical  action  of  light  on  atoms,  it  is  admitted,  seems 
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proved.  The  decomposition  of  cell-structure  can  be  affected 
by  waves  of  ether  set  in  motion  by  rays  of  electro-magnetic 
force  either  from  the  sun  or  an  electric  light. 

The  medium  for  the  transmission  of  electro-magnetic 
phenomena  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  conveyance  of  radia- 
tions of  light.  The  velocity  with  which  an  electro-magnetic 
disturbance  is  propagated,  it  would  appear  from  different 
sets  of  data  at  hand,  does  not  differ  from  the  velocity  of 
light  in  the  air.  We  can  suppose  the  constitution  of  the 
ether  to  be  such  that  it  is  in  a  state  of  irregular  and  constant 
agitation; — indeed,  Plato,  in  his  Cratylus,  derives  its  name, 
aether,  from  its  supposed  perpetual  motion; — "always  run- 
ning in  a  flux  about  the  air,"  Socrates  is  there  quoted  as 
saying. 

From  the  experiments  of  Professor  Crookes,  now  becom- 
ingso  fruitful  of  world-wide  interests,  with  the  extreme  vacua 
obtainable  by  means  of  the  mercury  pump  (readily  carried 
to  the  one-millionth  of  an  atmosphere)  there  appears  to 
be  a  something,  filling  all  space,  by  which  energy,  as  light, 
heat,  etc.,  is  transmitted,  in  which  the  elements  appear  to 
have  undergone  so  complete  a  transformation,  either  into 
a  non-atomic  condition  or  into  a  more  primal  state,  that  it 
no  longer  answers  to  the  fundamental  definition  of  matter. 
It  has  no  inertia,  since  it  produces  no  friction  or  resistance 
to  motion,  and  therefore  does  not  absorb  energy  in  trans- 
mission. It  has  no  gravitation  force,  for  it  does  not  vary 
in  density  at  varying  distances  from  the  bodies  in  space, 
and  transmits  light  undisturbed. 

Whatever  be  its  essence,  all  systems  of  philosophy  require 
this  so-called  ether.  Let  it  be  deemed  as  one  ethereal  sub- 
stance transmitting  the  impulses  of  force;  for  this  modern 
interpretation  of  phenomena  is  the  most  accordant  with  the 
facts  needing  explanation.  But  the  mathematicians  must 
not  presume  to  apply  the  formulae  based  upon  the  properties 
of  matter  to  this  entity,  since  our  most  certain  knowledge  of 
it  is,  that  it  does  not  possess  these  properties.  We  are 
obliged  to  suppose  that  this  vast  homogeneous  expanse,  of 
isotrophic  matter,  through  which  light  is  transmitted,  is 
something  distinct  from  any  transparent  nK^dium  known  to 
us,  though  it  interpenetrates  all  transparent  bodies,  and 
will  be  made,  in  the  immediate  future,  to  subserve  the  uses 
of  science  yet  farther  in  penetrating  opaque  bodies  as  well. 
The  evidence  of  its  existence  has  accumulated  as  additional 
phenomena  of  light  and  other  radiations  are  being  dis- 
covered, particularly  those  of  the  cathode,  or  X  rays  em- 
ployed in  Professor  Roentgen's  experiments  in  photograph- 
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ing  through  opaque  media  such  as  wood,  etc.  The  properties 
of  this  medium,  as  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  light, 
have  been  found  to  be  precisely  those  required  to  explain 
electro-magnetic  plienomena.  **0  divine  aether,  and  ye 
swift-winged  breezes,  and  ye  fountains  of  rivers  and  count- 
less dimplings  of  the  waves  of  the  deep,  and  thou  earth, 
mother  of  all,  and  to  the  all-seeing  orb  of  the  sun,''— we  ap- 
peal for  more,  and  yet  more,  light. 

A  modern  conception  of  the  ether  is  well  defined  as  matter 
itself  in  the  state  of  ultra-atomic  motion  which  has  formed 
throughout  space,  and  is  ever  forming,  force-spheres,  by 
what  is  termed  vortex-motion,  whereon  are  aggregated 
elemental  substances  in  the  process  of  world-building.  It  is 
in  accord  with  our  present  knowledge  to  presume  that  the 
mutual  attraction  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  not  a  property 
solely  of  their  material  part,  but  an  expression  in  which 
both  the  force-spheres  and  their  material  envelope  take  part. 

Even  the  atom  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  material  body  acting 
as  a  centre  of  force.  Distance  is  a  merely  relative  and  mis- 
leading term.  It  is  already  annihilated  as  a  factor  for  the 
exclusion  of  physical  cause  and  effect,  as  well  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  solar  magnetic  storms  (obswved  as  if  but  simply 
across  a  mill-pond)  as  of  the  projection  of  force-lines  from  a 
grain  of  sand  into  space. 

There  is  a  fallacy  in  assuming  the  separateness  of  things 
because  of  their  distinctness.  The  all  is  one.  Beyond  the 
inconceivable  attenuation  of  matter,  as  we  comprehend  it, 
mind,  which  we  can  call  by  no  other  name  than  Being,  is  still 
the  "Unmoved  and  the  First  Mover,"  as  when  this  concep- 
tion of  the  truth  was  so  strongly  grasped  by  one  whom  Dante 
well  calls  "Master  of  those  that  know," — the  peerless 
Aristotle. 

The  atoms  of  different  elements  differ  by  possessing  one, 
two,  or  more  centres,  or  foci,  of  influence.  It  is  believed 
that  the  atoms  of  which  matter  is  built  up  are  not  in  abso- 
lute contact,  but  are  separated  by  spaces  (containing  ether) 
in  which  they  move  freely  under  the  action  of  forces  to 
which  they  are  susceptible.  The  atoms  are  held  together  by 
attraction  of  force,  called  affinity,  exerted  across  these 
intervening  spaces,  through  the  agency  of  the  ether.  The 
molecule,  according  to  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word,  is 
the  smallest  quantity  of  a  substance  which  is  capable  of 
separate  existence  as  a  free  body,  in  which  all  the  valencies 
are  satisfied,  leaving  the  combined  atoms  to  act  as  a  whole 
from  one  centre,  so  far  as  such  forces  as  gravitation,  cohe- 
sion, heat,  etc.,  are  concerned.    Molecules  held  together  by 
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high  afSnities  require  considerable  force  for  their  decom- 
position, and  their  separation  may  be  considered  as  rela- 
tively, an  elemental  cataclysm,  like  the  destruction  of  a 
planet. 

From  the  smallest  to  the  greatest  the  laws  of  nature  are 
identical.  The  molecule  represents  on  an  infinitely  small 
scale  the  solar  system  itself,  which  is  built  up  of  the  several 
companies  that  move,  each  complete  in  itself  yet  all  linked 
to  one  another,  and  forming  a  balanced  whole.  Mercury 
and  Venus  stand  as  monads,  or  single  atoms;  the  earth, 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  with  their  moons,  resemble  the 
compound  atoms,  or  radicals  of  diatomic,  triatomic,  and 
quadrivalent  attractions,  so  united  as  to  play  the  part  of  a 
single  atom  in  the  mighty  molecule  which  again  forms  but 
a  relatively  infinitesimal  part  of  the  sidereal  universe,  held 
together  by  forces  acting  across  infinite  space,  as  the  mole- 
cules are  called  from  viewless  being  and  held  together  by 
the  forces  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

The  individual  is  formed  by  a  complexus  of  forces  so 
subtile  that  it  seems  truly  presumptuous  to  attempt  to 
divine  the  ego's  future  from  the  windings  of  his  past  (how- 
ever it  may  seem  revealed  by  the  conditions  attracting  his 
re-birth)  whether  we  consider  as  factors  of  the  problem  the 
processes  of  heredity  or  of  the  adductive  stars. 

Says  Herbert  Spencer,  "I  recognize  no  forces  within  the 
organism  or  without  the  organism,  but  the  conditional 
modes  of  the  universal  immanent  force."  In  this  pregnant 
phrase,  once  so  objectionable  to  orthodoxy,  science  has  ad- 
mitted through  her  ablest  exponent,  man's  oneness  with  the 
all.  And  if  one  with  the  all,  then  he  is  moved  by  nature 
from  her  widest  zones,  and  can  himself  some  day  discover 
how  to  move,  in  turn. 

Man  is  the  essence  of  all  the  elements,  offspring  of  the 
universe  and  a  copy  in  miniature  of  its  soul.  Whatever  is 
or  transpires  in  the  universe  exists  or  takes  place  in  the 
constitution  of  man.  Everything  reflects  itself  in  man  and 
may  come  to  his  consciousness.  On  the  recognition  of  this 
intimate  relationship  between  the  immeasurably  great  with 
the  small  depends  the  harmony  by  which  the  Infinite  Being 
becomes  at  one  with  the  finite,  the  fixed,  eternal,  and  real 
with  the  collective  aggregate  of  things  in  space  called  the 
external  world. 

In  estimating  the  potency  of  the  solar  rays  on  the  mole- 
cules that  constitute  all  organized  bodies  on  the  earth,  these 
special  principles  and  laws  thus  hurriedly  indicated,  will  be 
seen  to  have  paramount  weight.  He  who  lightly  denies  the 
influence   of   man's  larger   environment   is   reminded,   in 
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closing,  of  the  fact  universally  recognized,  that  all  life  on 
the  eai'th  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  higher  or  lower, 
is  an  organic  nnity,  with  its  countless  activities  of  nutrition 
and  reproduction  depending  monentarily  on  the  sun.  From 
protoplasm  to  man  the  symmetry  of  being  is  continued  by 
the  great  crystallizing  forces  of  his  light  and  heat.  This 
elfulgent  orb,  in  truth,  is  the  very  heart  of  being,  and  tho 
little  heart  of  man  beats  in  unison  through  its  supply  of 
solar  energy  as  long  as  unstopped  through  the  "darkening 
of  the  luminary'*  by  some  overmastering  nmlific.  The  solar 
rays  maintain  all  functional  activities  as  unerringly  as  they 
accomplish  the  transits  and  occultations  of  the  planets. 
And  still,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  is  but  one  simplifier  of 
destiny,  and  that  is  the  will  of  the  Lord  of  Lights. 

All  of  the  material  universe,  all  space,  all  time,  are  one; 
and  man,  that  spark  struck  from  inapproachable  light,  can 
best  c(miprehend  the  greatest  from  a  study  of  the  laws  that 
govern  the  most  minute*.  In  the  abode  of  pure  elementary 
force  and  of  cell-life,  the  '*Koph''  of  the  old  Talmudists, 
where  dwell  the  microorganisms,  are  the  hidings  of  the  cre- 
ating, sustaining,  and  destroying  manifestations  of  the 
Absolute. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Further    Mistakes    of    Napolcmi;    his    Downfall,    Exile,    and 

Dramatic  Death. 

One  of  the  most  effective  expedients  adopted  by  Napoleon 
in  order  to  attain  military  success  was  unity  of  management. 
He  claimed  that,  in  the  field,  "One  bad  general  is  better 
than  two  good  ones."  Though  the  statement  is  not  strictly 
true,  yet  it  illustrates  the  general  fact  that  in  the  manage- 
ment of  an  army  there  should  be  no  conflicting  plans  when 
the  time  of  action  comes.  Rather  than  admit  an  equal  in 
the  campaign  of  Italy  he  offered  to  resign  his  command. 
But  unity  of  management  must  have  a  limit  or  it  ultimately 
becomes  a  dictatorship,  controlling  both  the  armies  and 
the  government. 

It  became  so  in  the  case  of  Napoleon.  At  first  he  claimed 
and  was  granted  the  sole  command  of  the  army  of  Italy. 
Prom  that  he  acquired  such  fame  and  power  that  he  as- 
sumed control  in  Paris,  and,  through  that,  the  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  the  republic.  Then  his  power  and 
egotism  led  him  step  by  step  from  the  consulship  to  the 
throne,  when,  brooking  no  equal,  and  neither  asking  nor 
accepting  counsel  of  others,  he  fell  into  a  thousand  ex- 
travagances and  fatal  mistakes.  Had  he  been  willing  to 
learn  of  others  he  would  have  adopted  the  Venetian  or  the 
English  system  of  finance  for  war  purposes;  had  he  taken 
counsel  of  others  he  would  not  have  adopted  pillage  and  the 
general  methods  of  the  brigand  for  the  support  of  his  armies. 
Though  an  admirer  of  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus,  he 
neglected  to  profit  by  his  teachings  and  example  in  the  mat- 
ter of  supporting  his  armies.  The  great  military  chieftain 
of  Sweden,  who  fought  for  principle  as  well  as  for  glory, 
said : 

The  choler  and  manhood  that  you  have,  score  it,  in  God's  name,  on 
the  fronts  of  your  enemies,  but  stain  not  the  honor  of  a  soldier  -by  out- 
raging unarmed  innocence.    Live  upon  your  means  like  soldiers,  not  by 
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pilfering  and  spoiling  like  highway  robbers.    This  if  you  do  not,  you 
will  ever  be  infamous,  and  I,  with  such  help,  shall  never  be  victorious. 

Wherever  Gustavus  marched  he  conquered  his  enemies 
and  multiplied  his  friends.  Napoleon  never  increased  his 
friends  by  his  conquests.  Nor  would  his  supreme  egotism 
permit  him  to  learn  of  those  who  did.  He  took  counsel  of 
none,  but  aspired  to  be  "the  man  without  a  model,"  oblivi- 
ous of  ultimate  results.  The  policy  begun  as  a  successful 
military  expedient  in  Italy,  ultimately  developed  into  one 
of  his  great  mistakes.  He  could  tolerate  no  equal  in  the 
governments  of  Europe,  nor  even  in  the  world. 

It  was  this  egotistic  aspiration  which  gave  birth  to  his 
"Continental  System,"  as  developed  and  illustrated  in  his 
Milan  and  Berlin  Decrees.  He  embarked  in  the  absurd 
effort  to  close  all  the  ports  of  the  world  against  English 
commerce,  with  no  power  to  enforce  his  mandates.  His 
impracticable  measures  were  most  oppressive  on  all  com- 
mercial nations,  including  his  own  dominions.  So  true 
was  this  that  the  emperor  himself  was  compelled  to  violate 
his  own  decrees  in  order  to  obtain  overcoats  and  other 
necessary  supplies  for  his  troox)s.  And  while  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  fathers  were  shot  for  procuring  a  pound  of  smug- 
gled sugar  for  a  sick  child,  the  great  prince  of  smugglers 
in  Paris  was  busy  selling  licenses  at  exorbitant  rates  for  the 
violation  of  the  decrees  which  others  must  obey  at  the 
risk  of  their  lives.  All  the  world  protested,  none  more 
earnestly  than  the  emperor's  brother  Louis,  king  of  Holland. 
Russia  at  length  ignored  the  French  policy  and  opened 
her  ports  to  British  goods.  To  force  Russia  to  submit  was 
one  reason  for  a  renewal  of  the  war,  in  1812,  which  led 
to  the  ultimate  dissolution  of  the  French  empire. 

Another  Napoleonic  expedient  was  the  control  of  the 
French  press  in  tlie  emperor's  interest,  and  the  censorship 
of  all  literature  in  the  countries  under  his  control.  So 
complete  was  this  censorship  in  France  that,  from  1807 
down  to  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  Alison  (vol.  viii,  p.  159)  says: 

No  thought  could  be  published  to  the  world  without  having  first 
been  approved  by  the  imperial  authorities.  .  .  .  These  powers  were  so 
constantly  and  vigorously  exercised,  that  not  only  was  tlie  whole  infor- 
mation on  political  subjects  or  public  affairs,  which  was  permitted  to 
reach  the  people,  strained  through  the  imperial  filters,  but  all  passages 
were  expunged  from  every  work  which  had  a  tendency,  however  remote, 
to  nourish  independent  sentiments,  or  foster  a  feeling  of  discontent 
towards  the  existing  government.  .  .  .  The  journals  were  filled  with 
nothing  but  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor,  the  treatises  by  which  he 
deigned  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  his  subjects  on  the  affairs  of  state, 
or  the  adulatory  addresses  presented  to  him  from  all  parts  of  his 
dominions. 
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To  enforce  this  censorship,  authors  were  banished  and 
booksellers  were  shot.  The  press  had  no  other  field  or 
vocation  but  to  breathe  flattery  to  the  great  master  to  in- 
flate his  vanity  and  thus  to  become  the  promoter  and  bul- 
wark of  his  imperial  despotism.  This  might  have  been  a 
happy  expedient  at  first,  but  ultimately  it  was  one  of  the 
Corsican's  bad  mistakes,  contributing  to  his  downfall. 

I  will  illustrate  the  manner  of  enforcing  the  imperial  cen- 
sorship by  two  noted  examples.  Madame  de  Stael  was  a 
talented  and  brilliant  writer  much  dreaded  by  Napoleon. 
She  had  long  been  forbidden  to  reside  in  Paris,  but  had  not 
been  forbidden  to  reside  in  France ;  when  she  wrote  her  work 
on  Germany  it  was  duly  submitted  to  the  imperial  censors 
and  officially  revised  and  approved.  Afterwards,  when  the 
author  was  "forty  leagues  from  Paris,"  at  a  place  where 
she  had  been  residing  for  the  purpose  of  reading  the  proof- 
sheets  as  they  had  come  from  the  press,  the  entire  edition 
of  ten  thousand  copies  was  seized  by  the  police,  sent  to  the 
paper  mill,  and  converted  into  cardboard,  and  the  author 
herself  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  leave  France  within 
twenty-four  hours.  She  wrote  to  the  officers  imploring  a 
few  davs'  delav,  but  without  effect.  As  to  the  reason  for 
the  suppression  of  her  book,  the  officer  replied  (Lanfrey, 
vol.  iv,  p.  321):  "It  seems  to  me  that  the  air  of  this  country 
does  not  suit  you,  and  we  are  not  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  seeking  models  in  the  people  you  admire."  The  unhappy 
author  was  not  only  expelled  from  France,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  perform  a  winter  journey  from  Switzerland, 
through  the  Tyrol,  by  way  of  Vienna,  into  Russia,  for  ulti- 
mate personal  safety. 

My  second  illustration  is  the  case  of  the  German  book- 
seller, John  Palm,  who  had  in  his  possession  for  sale  a 
pamphlet  which  exhorted  the  Germans  to  stand  up  for 
their  country  against  the  invader.  Palm  was  a  citizen  of 
Nuremberg,  a  city  not  then  subject  to  the  French  empire; 
yet  Napoleon  sent  his  emissaries,  who,  having  arrested  the 
offender,  handed  him  over  to  a  military  commission,  which 
had  no  alternative  but  to  obey  the  imperial  orders.  The 
unhappy  man  was  speedily  condemned  and  shot. 

Napoleon  had  one  principal  remedy  in  such  cases,  which 
is  expressed  by  himself  in  a  letter  to  Berthier:  "My  cousin, 
you  have,  I  imagine,  arrested  the  booksellers  of  Augsburg 
and  Nuremberg.  I  intend  them  to  be  brought  before  a  mili- 
tary commission  and  shot  within  twenty-four  hours."  It 
was  a  capital  offence  to  write,  speak,  publish,  sell,  or  dis- 
tribute one  word  against  the  emperor.    The  military  com- 
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missioners  were  obliged  to  condemn  under  pain  of  being 
themselves  condemned. 

Palm  met  his  death  with  courage,  and  was  very  soon 
celebrated  as  a  martyr  in  the  patriotic  songs  which  re- 
sounded throughout  Germany,  firing  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple with  enthusiastic  ardor  against  the  tyrant.  The  result 
of  this  despotism  showed  itself  most  effectively  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1813  and  1814. 

Thus  did  Napoleon  coerce  the  press,  the  great  palladium 
of  liberty,  into  a  most  powerful  instrument  of  bondage, 
by  exhibiting  through  the  literature  of  the  time  a  series  of 
false  and  delusive  pictures  and  false  statements  to  mislead 
the  public  mind;  he  completely  excluded  and  suppressed 
the  truth  in  every  form.  And  yet  he  was  not  an  enemy  to 
literature  when  its  style  suited  his  taste.  On  the  contrary, 
he  delighted  to  distribute  with  his  own  hand  the  decennial 
prizes  of  the  Institute  for  the  encouragement  of  writers. 
The  announcement  of  the  distribution  bv  the  minister  of 
the  interior  sufliciently  indicates  the  style  of  language  which 
was  never  suppressed  by  the  censors.  The  minister  said 
(Lanfrey,  vol.  iv,  p.  32()):  "The  decennial  prizes  are  about 
to  be  given  by  the  very  hand  of  him  icho  is  the  source  of  all 
true  glory,''  The  laureates  must  have  been  greatly  pleased 
to  be  so  near  the  topmost  round  of  all  human  aspirations. 
lUit  here  are  further  illustrations  of  the  favorite  imperial 
style  of  literature,  which  never  failed  to  meet  the  approv- 
ing smiles  of  the  censors.  Alison  (History,  vol.  viii,  p.  152) 
savs: 

"  We  cannot  adequately  praise  your  Majesty/'  said  Lac^p^de,  the 
president  of  the  senate;  "your  glory  is  too  dazzling;  those  only  who 
are  placed  at  the  distance  of  posterity  can  appreciate  its  immense  ele- 
vation.** "The  only  6loue  of  the  empire,"  said  the  president  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation,  "  is  the  simple  narrative  of  his  reign;  the  most  unadorned 
recital  of  what  he  has  wished,  taught,  and  executed,  of  their  effects  past, 
present,  and  to  come."  "  The  conception,'*  said  Count  de  Fabre,  a  sen- 
ator, "  which  the  mother  of  Napoleon  received  in  her  bosom  could  only 
have  flowed  from  divine  inspiration.'* 

Such  adulation,  which  sounds  like  burlesque  and  blas- 
phemy to  sensible  people,  pleased  the  low  vanity  of  the 
emperor  like  sweetest  music.  It  was  the  sycophantic 
fashion  of  the  dav,  but  it  has  been  neither  honored  nor 
favorably  remembered  by  posterity. 

To  show  that  such  literature  was  pleasing  to  Napoleon, 
and  not  merely  a  matter  of  toleration  on  his  part,  I  will 
give  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  him- 
self. It  is  found  in  his  proclamation  (Alison,  vol.  iv,  p.  617) 
at  the  time  of  the  revolt  in  Cairo  (1798).    He  said: 
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Sheiks,  Ulemas,  Orators  of  the  Mosque,  teach  the  people  that  those 
who  become  my  enemies  shall  have  no  refuge  in  this  world  or  the  next. 
Is  there  any  one  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  I  am  the  Man  of  Destiny? 
Make  the  people  understand  that  from  the  beginning  of  time  it  was 
ordained  that,  having  destroyed  the  enemies  of  Islamism,  and  van- 
quished the  Cross,  I  should  come  from  the  distant  parts  of  the  West  to 
accomplish  my  destined  task.  Show  them  tliat  in  twenty  passages  of 
the  Koran  my  coming  is  foretold.  I  could  demand  a  reckoning  from 
each  of  you  of  the  most  secret  thoughts  of  liis  soul,  since  to  me  every- 
thing is  known;  but  tlie  day  will  come  when  all  shall  know  from  whom 
I  have  received  my  commission,  and  that  human  effoits  cannot  prevail 
against  me. 

Thus  spoke  Napoleon  himself.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
his  tools  and  lackeys  called  him  "the  source  of  all  true 
glory,"  and  taught  that  his  conception  "flowed  from  divine 
inspiration"?  With  such  a  model,  and  all  else  suppressed, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  the  reign  of  Napoleon  is  a  literary 
blank  ? 

Closely  connected  with  his  harsh  treatment  of  the  press 
was  the  emperor's  general  cruelty  towards  all  w^ho  were 
displeasing  to  him.  The  Due  d'Enghien  was  a  brilliant 
young  man  of  the  Bourbon  nobility,  who,  like  thousands  of 
his  class,  was  an  exile  from  France,  lie  resided  in  Baden, 
apparently  leading  a  quiet,  inoffensive  life.  But  Napoleon 
was  not  pleased  with  his  proximity  to  the  French  frontier. 
A  force  was  sent  into  German  territory,  the  duke  was  ar- 
rested on  a  charge  of  conspiracy,  conveyed  to  I^aris,  tried 
before  a  military  conmiission,  and  shot.  This  inexcusable 
murder  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  Europe,  and 
caused  the  most  inoffensive  people  to  feel  that  their  lives 
were  not  safe.  About  the  same  time  (j(»u(M*al  Pichegru, 
who  had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  on  the  same  charge, 
was  found  murdered  in  his  cell.  So  plain  and  pointed  were 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  murder  that  no  one 
seemed  to  doubt  Napoleon's  guilt,  and  in  St.  Helena  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  defend  himself  against  the  impu- 
tation. These  expedients  seemed  at  the  moment  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  tyrant,  but  the  time  arrived 
when  they  nerved  and  strengthened  the  sentiment  of  out- 
raged Europe  in  the  general  struggle  to  overthrow  him. 

At  the  storming  of  Jaffa  several  thousand  Turks  surren- 
dered on  condition  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  The 
conditions  were  granted  by  the  French  generals,  but  were 
violated  by  Napoleon.  The  prisoners  were  all  mercilessly 
shot.  This  treachery  and  inhumanity  were  a  Napoleonic 
expedient  for  weakening  and  terrorizing  the  enemy,  but  in 
a  few  daVs  it  was  seen  to  have  been  a  bad  mistake.  At 
the  siege  of  Acre  not  a  Turk  thought  of  surrendering,  but 
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all  were  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 
The  siege  was  a  failure,  and  Napoleon  was  not  able  to 
prosecute  his  invasion  of  Asia,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
compelled  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  into  Egypt,  leaving  his 
sick  and  wounded  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.     If  the  pris- 
oners of  Jaffa  had  been  humanely  treated,  the  Turks  defend- 
ing Acre  could  have  been  induced  to  surrender  when  the 
defence  became   desperate.    But   when   surrender   means 
death,  no  man  will  consent  to  be  taken  alive.    Napoleon 
bitterly  mourned  his  failure  at  Acre.     He  complained  that 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  who  had  charge  of  the  defence,  made 
him  miss  his  "destinv." 

Speaking  of  the  savage  massacre  of  the  prisoners  of  Jaffa, 
Alison  (vol.  iv,  p.  028)  says: 

Tlie  melancholy  troupe  were  marched  down,  firmly  fettered,  to  the 
sand  hills  on  the  seacoast,  where  they  were  divided  into  small  squares 
and  mowed  down,  amid  shrieks  which  yet  ring  in  the  souls  of  all  who 
witnessed  the  scene,  by  successive  discharges  of  musketry.  No  Bepa> 
aration  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  other  prisoners  took  place;  all  met 
the  same  fate.  In  vain  they  appealed  to  the  capitulation  by  which  their 
lives  had  been  granted;  bound  as  they  stood  together,  they  were  fired 
at  for  hours  successively,  and  such  as  survived  the  shot  were  dispatched 
with  the  bayonet. 

That  act  of  unwise  treachery  and  cruelty  well  illustrates 
the  savagery  of  the  eleventh  century  which  Napoleon  in- 
herited from  Corsica.  Some  writers  attempt  to  justify  it, 
claiming  that  Napoleon  had  no  means  of  feeding  the  pris- 
oners. That  was  not  a  good  excuse,  as  they  could  have 
been  released  on  parole.  They  would  then  have  spread 
abroad  the  news  of  Napoleon's  good  faith  and  kind  treat- 
ment, and  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  have  obtained 
the  surrender  of  Acre  on  the  same  promise  given  at  Jaffa. 
But  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  murder  of  the  Jaffa  prisoners 
was  to  gratify  the  savage  nature  of  Napoleon,  regardless  of 
the  wisdom  or  policy  of  the  deed.  Here  is  a  case  in  point 
After  the  revolt  in  Cairo  (1708)  he  wrote  to  General  Berthier 
(Lanfrey,  vol.  i,  p.  284),  saying: 

"  Order  the  commandant  of  the  place,  citizen  general,  to  cut  off  the 
heads  of  Jill  the  prisoners  who  were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
Let  them  be  taken  to-night  to  the  borders  of  the  Nile  between  Boulak 
and  Old  Cairo;  their  hea<lless  corpses  will  be  thrown  into  the  river." 
Some  days  after,  writinp:  to  Repjnier,  he  said:  **  Every  nijifht  we  have 
about  thirty  heads  cut  off,  and  a  great  many  chiefs;  this  I  fancy  will  be 
a  lesson  to  them."  As  the  peasants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  had 
taken  part  in  the  revolt,  a  great  number  were  seized  and  beheaded. 
One  morning  a  troop  of  asses,  laden  with  sacks  and  escorted  by  soldiers, 
arrived  in  the  place  Ez-Bekieli,  the  most  populous  quarter  in  Cairo;  the 
inhabitants,  attracted  by  curiosity,  crowded  round  the  convoy,  and  when 
the  soldiers  opened  the  sacks,  the  heads  of  peasants,  with  which  they 
were  filled,  rolled  upon  the  ground  before  the  eyes  of  the  terror-stricken 
multitude. 
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Such  deeds  of  barbarism  were  doubtless  expected  to  teach 
the  simple  people  the  divinity  of  the  murderer,  and  of  whom 
he  "had  his  commission."  What  infatuation !  Kather  does 
it  make  us  ready  to  believe  all  that  Venturini  has  said,  when 
he  relates  that,  looking  over  the  field  of  Borodino,  next 
morning  after  the  battle,  strewed  with  eighty  thousand 
men  dead  and  dying.  Napoleon  hummed  Italian  tunes  that 
astonished  and  disgusted  his  staff;  "He  was  a  great  prince, 
like  Satan,  among  the  highest  nobility  of  hell."  Also  at 
the  crossing  of  the  Beresina,  Napoleon,  being  safely  over 
before  the  fall  of  the  bridge,  was  "seated  like  a  chimera 
dire,"  enveloped  in  furs  in  his  travelling  carriage,  and, 
viewing  the  struggling  masses  of  men  perishing  in  the  icy 
waters  of  the  river,  or  crawling  about  the  wheels  of  his 
carriage,  he  laughed  aloud  and  shouted,  "See  the  toads!" 

The  Reign  of  Terror  in  Paris  was  scarce  a  suggestion 
in  horrors  as  compared  with  the  military  regime  of  Napo- 
leon. Yet  there  are  writers  of  respectability  who  shout 
"Napoleon  the  Great,"  and  have  a  thousand  apologies  for 
his  unutterable  atrocities!  He  had  no  conception  of  the 
moral  sentiment  of  the  world,  and  when  by  his  cruelties 
he  supposed  he  was  destroying  his  enemies,  he  was  multi- 
plying them  tenfold.  This  was  a  fatal  mistake,  which  could 
only  be  made  by  a  savage,  bred  and  born,  and  educated  in 
the  ethics  of  Corsican  barbarism. 

All  candid  writers  dwell  with  earnest  grief  on  the  horrors 
of  the  hospitals  at  Wilna,  after  the  passage  of  the  French 
army  on  its  retreat  from  Moscow.  The  city  was  over- 
whelmed with  sick  and  wounded  men;  contagious  diseases 
were  prevalent,  and  the  mortality  was  great,  among  both 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  Count  Philippe  de  S(^gur, 
speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  a  French  soldier,  who 
had  accompanied  the  grand  army  to  Moscow,  describes  the 
condition  as  follows  (vol.  ii,  p.  337): 

At  Wilna  more  than  sixteen  thousand  prisoners  had  already  perished. 
The  convent  of  St.  Basil  contained  the  greatest  number;  from  the  10th 
to  the  23d  of  December  they  had  only  received  some  biscuit,  but  not  a 
stick  of  wood  nor  a  drop  of  water  had  been  given  them.  The  snow  col- 
lected in  the  courts,  which  were  covered  with  dead  bodies,  quenched 
the  burning  thirst  of  the  survivors.  They  threw  out  of  the  windows 
such  of  the  dead  as  could  not  be  kept  in  the  passages,  on  the  staircases, 
or  among  the  heaps  of  corpses  that  were  collected  in  all  the  apart- 
ments. The  additional  prisoners  that  were  every  moment  discovered 
were  thrown  into  this  horrible  place.  The  arrival  of  Alexander  and  his 
brother  at  last  put  a  stop  to  these  abominations;  and  if  a  few  hundreds 
escaped  out  of  the  twenty  thousand  of  our  unfortunate  comrades  who 
were  there,  it  was  to  these  two  princes  they  owed  their  preservation. 

Alison  dwells  more  at  length  on  the  horrible  situation 
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of  the  starving  and  dying  men,  literally  rotting  with 
gangrene  in  the  midst  of  filth,  disease,  and  destitution. 
When  the  Emperor  Alexander  arrived  he  removed  the  living 
into  the  palaces  of  the  city,  which  he  converted  into  hos- 
pitals, where  they  were  made  comfortable  and  tenderly 
cared  for.  Such  of  the  French  soldiers  as  were  able  to 
travel  were  supplied  with  money  that  they  might  proceed 
homeward.  The  dead,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand, 
were  collected  and  burned.  The  exjienses  of  these  changes 
and  alleviations  were  defrayed  by  Alexander  out  of  his  own 
purse.  When  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  heard  of  the  situa- 
tion at  Wilna,  all  who  had  soldiers  there  sent  money  to 
Alexander  to  aid  in  the  payment  of  expenses,  except  Napoleon, 
The  one  man  who,  alone  in  all  the  worhl,  had  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  sutTering,  did  nothing  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion! Surely  no  more  need  be  said  to  illustrate  the  inher- 
ent savagery  of  the  child  of  Mediterranean  piracy.  Na- 
poleon's characteristic  cruelty  alone  was  a  mistake  of 
suthcient  magnitude  to  work  his  ultimate  downfall,  even 
in  half-Christian  Eurojie,  where  absolute  justice  between 
man  and  man  has  never  had  a  jiermanent  footing. 

Not  only  was  Napoleon  a  natural  savage,  but  he  gloried 
in  the  fact,  and  chose  the  wild  and  savage  lion  of  the  wilder- 
ness as  his  favorite  model.  In  St.  Helena,  **The  emperor 
remarked, '^  says  Las  Casas  (vol.  iii,  p.  40),  "that  the  desert 
always  had  a  peculiar  influence  on  his  feelings.  .  .  .  His 
imagination  was  delighted  at  the  sight,  and  he  took  pleasure 
in  drawing  our  attention  1o  the  observation  that  Napoleon 
meant  Lion  of  the  Desert.-'  After  his  rc^turn  from  Russia 
and  the  defection  of  Murat,  he  said,  **I  suppose  you  are 
among  the  number  of  those  who  think  that  the  li(m  is  dead; 
if  so,  you  will  find  you  arc*  mistaken.''  During  the  battle 
of  I^ipsic,  propositions  for  his  surrend(»r  were  sent  to  him 
by  the  allies;  he  rej)lied:  "You  are  afraid  of  the  sleep  of 
the  lion,  you  fear  that  you  will  never  b<»  easy  after  having 
pared  his  nails  and  cut  his  mane.''  In  the  entire  career  of 
Napoh^on  one  can  scarce  discern  a  single  act  springing  from 
a  kindly  motive  or  moral  sentimimt.  Here  was  a  huge  void, 
a  fatal  omission  without  remedy,  in  the  man's  inherited 
nature;  it  could  not  fail  to  contribute  to  the  ultimate  down- 
fall of  this  inhuman  lion,  this  savage  megatherium  of  the 
wilderness. 

There  is  one  feature  of  Napoleon's  conquests  and  politicfil. 
policy  which  reveals  the  animus  and  weakness  of  the  man 
very  fully.     Although  he  designed  to  control  everything  as 

the  supreme  master  of  all,  yet,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
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end,  there  appears  no  effort  to  combine  and  consolidate  his 
conquests  into  one  united  autonomy.  They  were  con- 
structed into  separate  kingdoms  for  his  relatives  and  de- 
pendents. These  subdivisions  were  small  and  helpless  in 
the  hands  of  the  one  great  emperor,  easily  mastered  in  case 
of  revolt  against  his  unmerciful  conscriptions  and  levies 
of  men  and  money.  His  was  an  empire  constructed  for 
despotic  purposes,  weak  in  its  parts  under  the  foot  of  a 
tyrant,  but  strong  in  the  aggregate  for  the  purposes  of  an 
imperial  master.  With  such  a  policy  it  was  impossible  to 
construct  an  empire  to  last  beyond  the  life  of  the  founder. 
And  yet,  in  the  hope  of  accomplishing  that  impossibility. 
Napoleon  divorced  Josephine,  married  an  archduchess  of 
Austria,  and  tried  to  establish  a  legitimate  dynasty.  But 
on  his  downfall  in  1814,  while  he  carried  with  him  to  Elba 
the  title  of  emperor,  his  alleged  dynasty  was  swept  aside 
as  a  mere  cobweb,  and  this  last  master-expedient  of  this 
most  impracticable  of  men,  proved  of  no  avail  in  preventing 
his  overthrow. 

Another  mistake  of  Napoleon  was  his  entire  lack  of  ccm- 
fidence  in  the  people,  and  his  treason  to  all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment dependent  upon  the  intelligence  and  the  will  of 
the  people  for  their  success.  This  blunder  arose  from  the 
inherited  nature  of  the  man,  and  it  affected  his  entire  career. 
It  caused  him  to  scandalize  and  hurl  back  the  cause  of 
liberty  in  Europe  for  the  space  of  two  generations,  and  it 
gave  to  aristocratic  writers  a  footing  for  their  arguments 
against  free  popular  government.  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
never  tires  of  ascribing  all  the  atrocities  of  Napoleon  to  the 
evils  of  a  **rapacious  and  unstable  republic.''  He  claims 
that  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  and  the  abolition  of  a  ruling 
aristocracy  are  the  worst  of  evils  and  the  most  dangerous 
of  policies.  He  argues  that  every  effort  at  republican 
government,  resting  on  the  will  of  the  people,  must  result, 
sooner  or  later,  in  either  anarchy  or  military  despotism. 
And  he  appeals  to  the  French  revolution  and  the  subse- 
quent career  of  Napoleon  to  sustain  his  position.  Every 
mad  enterprise  and  every  cruel  act  of  the  despotic  tyrant 
is  charged  up  against  the  rapacity  of  the  "military  republic, 
resting  on  the  will  of  the  mob." 

Even  some  American  writers  of  prominence  and  influence 
have  styled  Napoleon  the  child  of  the  revolution.  Dr. 
Lyman  Abbott,  in  the  Outlook  for  Dec.  1,  1894,  says:  "He 
was  at  once  the  product  and  representative  genius  of  his 
epoch.  He  embodied  in  a  single  person  the  spirit  of  the 
French  revolution."    No  greater  error  as  to  th^'  epoch  or 
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the  spirit  of  the  revolution  can  be  uttered.  The  epoch 
from  1770  to  1825,  in  North  America,  in  Europe,  and  in 
South  America,  was  on  fire  with  liberal  ideas;  and  active 
revolutions  in  favor  of  popular  liberty  and  republican 
government  spread  everywhere,  resulting  in  immense 
progress  for  the  human  race.  Napoleon  represented  the 
epoch  of  barbarism  as  it  existed  on  the  piratical  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  prior  to  the  days  of  Columbus, 
Copernicus,  and  Martin  Luther,  and  he  was  the  arch  enemy 
of  the  **spirit  of  the  French  revolution"  from  the  very 
moment  that  he  attained  sufficient  power  to  exhibit  his  true 
character.  All  noble  sentiments  uttered  by  him  before  his 
elevation  were  gi'adually  and  treacherously  abandoned;  and 
his  whole  power,  as  fast  as  he  attained  it,  was  exerted  fop 
the  reestablishment  of  monarchy  and  an  entire  overthrow 
of  the  principles  of  the  revolution. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  learned  writer  speaks  of  Napo- 
leon's character  as  "enigmatical."  It  must  necessarily  be 
so  from  his  standpoint.  Napoleon  was  not  a  child  of  the 
revolution,  but  a  parasite  upon  it.  He  was  no  more  a  child 
of  the  revolution  than  the  wolf  is  the  child  of  the  sheepfold 
or  than  the  chintz  bug  is  the  child  of  the  wheat  plant.  He 
appeared  in  his  own  character  as  a  representative  of  the 
days  of  Alexander,  Ca?sar,  Charlemagne,  and  William  of 
Normandy.  His  origin,  education,  and  entire  career  prove 
this.  The  revolution  overthrew  the  monarchy  and  the 
nobility;  Napoleon  established  another  monarchy  and  cre- 
ated a  new  nobility.  The  revolution  confiscated  the  great 
estates  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple; Napoleon  restored  them  as  far  as  he  was  able,  placing 
the  unsold  lands  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people,  but  he 
dared  not  touch  the  homes  of  the  new  proprietors  in  cases 
where  the  lands  had  been  sold.  The  revolution  exiled  the 
French  nobles;  Napoleon  invited  their  conditional  return. 
The  revolution  abolished  slavery  in  the  French  colonies; 
Napoleon  sacrificed  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  in  his 
effort  to  reestablish  slavery  in  San  Domingo.  The  revo- 
lution was  content  to  make  war  in  self-defence  only 
inside  the  boundaries  known  as  the  "Rhine,  the  Alps,  and 
the  Pyrenees."  Napoleon  changed  that  policy  into  one  of 
conquest  for  the  subjugation  of  the  world.  It  was  the  policy 
of  the  revolution  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  Euro- 
pean republics;  it  was  the  policy  of  Napoleon  to  change 
republics  into  kingdoms,  and  to  place  his  brothers  and 
relatives  on  the  newly  erected  thrones.  In  no  important 
particular  did  the  spirit  or  the  policy  of  Napoleon  agree 
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with  the  spirit  of  the  revolution.  He  became  an  historic 
character  in  consequence  of  the  revolution,  but  he  was  a 
parasitic  enemy  for  its  destruction  and  for  the  overthrow 
and  reversal  of  all  its  principles.  From  this  standpoint  his 
character  is  not  "enigmatical."  When  we  would  solve  a 
problem  we  must  start  from  correct  premises  and  take  into 
account  all  the  elements  necessary  to  the  solution. 

But  at  last  the  bad  and  most  powerful  influence  of  Napo- 
leon's career  as  an  argument  against  republican  govern- 
ment is  gradually  wearing  away.  The  halo  of  his  name 
was  greatly  dimmed  by  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  HI,  and 
the  last  of  the  dynasty  perished  a  few  years  later  in  South 
Africa,  wearing  the  hated  British  uniform. 

And  even  the  prestige  of  the  first  Napoleon,  as  a  brave 
man  and  an  astute  general,  is  fading  badly,  as  the  calcium 
light  of  later  history  is  dispersing  the  falsehoods  of  the 
Napoleonic  bulletins  and  legends.  The  well  established 
fact  is  now  being  considered  that  during  twenty  years  of 
almost  constant  war,  in  which  three  million  Frenchmen 
were  swept  from  the  earth,  not  one  Bonaparte  fell  in  battle. 
Although  Jerome  at  Waterloo  uttered  the  bravado,  "Here 
every  Bonaparte  should  fall!"  and,  Napoleon  afterward  ad- 
mitted that  he  himself  should  have  fallen  there,  yet  no  Bona- 
parte fell  on  that  fatal  field.  Near  the  close  of  the  battle 
Napoleon  said  to  his  staff,  "We  must  save  ourselves!"  And, 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  they  galloped  off  the  field. 
In  all  his  campaigns  and  battles  Napoleon  was  very  reckless 
of  human  life,  and  sacrificed  men  as  mere  toads  of  the 
puddle ;  but  not  one  of  the  five  brothers  fell  in  battle  or  was 
captured  on  the  battlefield.  Whoever  suffered,  the  Bona- 
partes  were  cared  for. 

Another  well  established  fact  is  now  coming  up  gradually 
for  consideration:  Napoleon  never  conquered  a  country 
where  the  inhabitants  were  united  against  him.  His  con- 
quests usually  succeeded  as  much  by  duplicity  and 
treachery,  or  by  some  device  or  false  hope  which 
divided  the  people,  or  by  the  direct  corruption  of  their  com- 
manders, as  by  military  genius  or  heroism.  Examples  have 
been  given  to  prove  and  illustrate  these  statements. 

The  prestige  of  the  self-stylt J  "architect  of  battles"  is 
gaining  nothing  by  later  researches  concerning  his  record. 
And  as  his  prestige  decreases,  and  the  halo  of  his  false 
glory  is  dimmed,  men  find  themselves  practising  genu- 
flections in  the  presence  of  an  exploded  meteor.  It  once 
dazzled  and  deceived,  but  the  sunlight  now  illumines  the 
horrible  panorama  of  the  tyrant's  iniquities,  and  the  power- 
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ful  influence  of  his  career  against  republican  government,  as 
cited  by  aristocratic  writers,  is  losing  its  force. 

Everything  must  have  an  end.     The  career  of  Napoleon 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.      Having  exhausted  his  every 
resource  for  obtaining  men  and  money,  and  every  device  of 
duplicity  and  treachery;  having  undeceived  the  people  as 
to  his  loud  professions  in   favor  of  liberty;  and  having 
invoked  against  himself  in  every  exasperated  country  the 
"tactics  of  despair,"  the  great  "architect  of  battles"  rapidly 
went  to  the  wall.     His  abdication  in  1814  was  a  necessity. 
The  treaty  of  abdication  was  his  parole  of  honor.     The 
prisoner  was  allow  ed  the  liberty  of  the  island  of  Elba,  as  its 
proprietor,  with  the  nominal  title  of  emperor.     In  1815  he 
violated  his  parole.     Then  came  Waterloo  and  another  sur- 
render.   The  prisoner,  a  second  time  taken,  had  he  been 
tried  by  his  own  rules  of  war,  so  often  enforced  by  himself, 
would  have  been  "shot  within  twenty-four  hours."     The 
only  excuse  he  ever  offered  for  the  butchery  of  the  prisoners 
of  Jaffa  was  that  "some  of  them"  had  violated  their  parole. 
Whether  he  feared  such  a  fate  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  the 
defeated  chieftain  made  every  effort  to  escape  from  Europe. 
But  the  coasts  were  closely  guarded,  and  there  was  no 
alternative  but  to  surrender.     So,  putting  on  a  bold  front, 
he  presented  himself  to  Captain  Maitland  of  the  Beller- 
ophon,  as  the  guest  of  the  English  people.     Writing  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  he  said:  "T  come,  like  Themistocles,  to  seek 
the  hospitality  of  the  British  nation."     The  British  nation, 
howeyer,  was  not  very  poetic  or  sentimental  at  that  particu- 
lar moment;  the  surrender  to  Captain  Maitland  was  con- 
sidered uneonditional,  and  the  whilom  emperor  was  in  due 
time  informed  that  "the  council  of  sovereigns"  had  decided 
his  status  to  be  that  of  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  custody  of 
the  British  government,  and  that  his  future  abode  would 
be  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.    He  was  afterward  transferred 
to  the  ship  Cumberland,  in  charge  of  Captain  Ross,  bearing 
the  flag  of  Rear-Admiral  Cockburn.    The  British  govern- 
ment permitted  four  officers  and  their  families,  one  surgeon 
and  twelve  members  of  his  household,  in  all  above  twenty 
persons,  to  share  his  exile. 

Arriving  at  St.  Helena,  a  residence  was  prepared  for 
Napoleon,  known  as  "Longwood."  It  was  Situated  on  a 
broad,  elevated  plateau,  overlooking  the  ocean  on  the  east, 
with  a  background  of  hills  and  woodlands  in  other  direc- 
tions. The  building  was  a  long,  irregular  one-story  struc- 
ture, covering  some  six  or  eight  thousand  square  feet  of 
ground.    It  was  divided  into  about  twenty  principal  rooms. 
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including  dining-hall,  library,  billiard  room,  and  the  usual 
necessary  apartments,  besides  attics  for  servants'  dormi- 
tories. There  were  arrangements  for  twenty-three  fires  for 
warming  the  building  in  cool  or  damp  weather.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  establishment  were  defrayed  by  the  British 
government,  and  amounted  to  from  eight  to  twelve  thousand 
pounds  sterling  per  annum.  The  illustrious  prisoner  was 
permitted  the  utmost  freedom  compatible  with  his  safe 
detention  in  the  island,  and  was  allowed  the  society  of  such 
of  his  friends  as  had  chosen  to  accompany  him  in  exile.  He 
had  books  in  great  abundance,  mainly  of  his  own  choosing; 
writing  materials  and  facilities;  saddle  and  carriage  horses 
in  profusion,  and  liberty  to  use  them  within  a  circuit  of  a 
dozen  miles.  His  table  was  abundantly  and  richly  supplied, 
including  the  choicest  wines  as  his  daily  beverage. 

What  a  contrast  was  this  treatment  of  Napoleon  in  St. 
Helena  with  his  own  treatment  of  others  when  in  his  power! 
When  Andreas  Hofer,  the  Tyrolese  chief,  was  captured. 
Napoleon  sent  positive  orders  to  have  him  "shot  within 
twenty-four  hours."  Hofer  was  guilty  of  no  crime  but 
patriotism.  On  many  occasions  he  had  shown  kindness 
to  French  prisoners,  and  the  French  generals  interceded  to 
save  him.  The  order  of  Napoleon,  however,  was  imperative, 
and  Hofer  was  judiciously  murdered.  By  order  of  the 
same  tyrant  General  Toussaint,  governor  of  San  Domingo, 
was  murdered  in  prison  by  the  slow  tortures  of  cold  and 
hunger.  The  Cbouan  chiefs,  after  their  surrender  as  pris- 
oners, were  shot  by  order  of  Napoleon.  Cardinal  Pacca, 
also,  was  for  months  confined  in  a  dungeon  amid  Alpine 
snows,  by  special  order  of  Napoleon. 

But  the  list  of  his  atrocities  is  too  long  to  be  recited  here. 
T  will  give  but  one  other  case.  When  Napoleon  held  the 
pope  a  prisoner  at  Savona,  he  ordered  him  to  be  treated 
with  "the  utmost  rigor."  His  few  personal  comforts  were 
suppressed.  "He  was  watched,"  says  Lanfrey  (vol.  iv,  p. 
451),  "and  kept  in  sight,  deprived  of  his  carriages,  forbidden 
all  communication  or  correspondence  with  the  outer  world, 
his  confessor  and  most  special  personal  attendants  were 
imprisoned,  his  papers  seized,  his  writing  desks,  pens, 
breviary,  and  even  a  leather  purse  containing  a  few  goH 
coins  were  all  taken  from  him.  Finally,  as  a  fit  crown  to 
such  insults,  the  Fisherman's  ring  ....  was  demanded 
from  him  by  the  captain  of  the  gendarmerie.  Such  were  the 
base  and  cowardly  persecutions  of  an  infirm  and  defenceless 
old  man  by  that  same  Napoleon  who,  at  St.  Helena,  never 
ceased  in  his  complaints  of  bad  treatment,  though  sur- 
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rounded  by  friends  and  supplied  with  every  personal  com- 
fort. Herein  is  plainly  seen  the  real  littleness  of  the  man 
of  savagery,  possessing  no  conception  of  a  moral  principle. 

The  prisoner's  bounds  were  at  tirst  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, but  he  was  so  disgusted  at  seeing  soldiers  on 
guard  wearing  the  "British  uniform''  that  he  refused  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  allowed  him.     The  presence  of  guards 
and  the  loss  of  his  title  as  '^emperor"  were  perpetual  griev- 
ances which  embroiled  him  with  the  governor  of  the  island 
at  all  times.     But  as  the  British  government  had  uniformly 
refused  to  recognize  his  title  of  emperor  during  his  reign, 
it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  would  allow  it  to 
be  bestowed  upon  him  in  his  captivity.    The  thoughtful 
reader  will  not  fail  to  be  amused  with  the  fact,  already  men- 
tioned, that  the  last  of  the  emperor's  dynasty  died  in  South 
Africa  in  1871),  wearing  that  British  uniform  which  had  so 
disgusted  his  father's  uncle  in  exile.     Such  is  the  whirligig 
of  time!     The  great  emperor  could  not  control  future  events, 
any  more  than  he  could  be  pleased  with  his  wine  or  his 
dinner  when  quarrelling  with  his  keepers  and  cooks  in  St. 
Helena. 

On  May  5,  1821,  Napoleon  died,  and  three  days  later  his 
remains  were  interred  with  military  honors  in  Slane's 
Valley,  beneath  the  branches  of  a  weeping  willow,  near  a 
bubbling  spring  where  the  deceased  had  often  rested  in  his 
walks. 

This  historic  event  may  be  illustrated  by  a  notable  con- 
'trast:  A  small  brass  tablet  in  the  floor  of  Statuary  Hall  in 
the  capitol  at  Washington  marks  the  spot  where  fell  John 
Quincy  Adams,  by  a  paralytic  stroke  which  ended  in  death. 
His  long  and  useful  life  closed  as  serenely  as  a  sunset  in  the 
quiet  days  of  autumn.  The  final  words  of  the  "old  man  elo- 
quent were:  **Thi8  is  the  last  of  earth;  I  am  content." 

Not  so  the  Corsican.  On  a  stormy  evening,  when  the 
artillery  of  heaven  seemed  to  bombard  the  rock  of  St. 
Helena  like  a  repetition  of  the  thunders  of  Borodino  or 
Leipsic,  and  the  windows  of  the  skies  were  open  to  flood  the 
earth  with  rushing  torrents.  Napoleon  lay  on  his  sick  bed 
at  Longwood.  His  strength  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  a 
few  faithful  friends  watched  at  his  side.  "As  his  strength 
wasted  away,"  says  Seward,  in  his  picture  of  the  scene,  "de- 
lirium stirred  up  the  brain  from  its  long  and  inglorious 
inactivity.  The  pageant  of  ambition  returned.  He  was 
again  a  lieutenant,  a  general,  a  consul,  an  Emperor  of 
France.  He  fllled  again  the  throne  of  Charlemagne.  His 
kindred  pressed  around  him  again,  reinvested  with  the 
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pompous  pageantry  of  royalty.  The  daughter  of  a  long 
line  of  kings  again  stood  proudly  by  his  side,  and  the  sunny 
face  of  his  child  shone  out  from  beneath  the  diadem  that 
encircled  its  flowing  locks.  The  marshals  of  the  empire 
awaited  his  command.  The  legions  of  the  old  guard  were  in 
the  field,  their  scarred  faces  rejuvenated,  and  their  ranks, 
thinned  in  many  battles,  replenished.  Russia,  Prussia,  Aus- 
tria, Denmark,  and  England  gathered  their  mighty  hosts 
to  give  him  battle.  Once  more  he  mounted  his  impatient 
charger  and  rushed  forth  to  conqu(^st.  He  waved  his  sword 
aloft  and  cried,  *Tete  d'arra^e!'  The  feverish  vision  broke, 
the  mockery  was  ended.  The  silver  cord  Avas  loosed,  and 
the  warrior  fell  back  upon  his  bed  a  lifeless  corpse.  This 
was  the  end  of  earth.     The  Corsican  zvas  not  content  T 

Thus  died  this  child  of  savagery.  Sorrowful  to  contem- 
plate, yet  dramatic  in  death  as  in  life.  The  manner  of  de- 
parture reminds  one  of  the  barbaric  regime  of  the  eleventh 
century  rather  than  the  quiet  enlightenment  of  the  nine- 
teenth. Napoleon  was  a  child  of  the  past.  His  educa- 
tion was  in  line  with  his  ancestral  and  prenatal  tendencies, 
and  his  life  and  death  were  true  to  his  origin  and  tutelage. 
History  suggests  a  tablet  for  his  tomb.  The  epitaph  of 
Robespierre  is  an  appropriate  model: 

Here  lies  Robespierre,  let  no  tear  be  shed; 
Reader,  if  be  ba<l  lived,  tliou  hadst  been  dead. 

That  was  proper  for  the  Terrorist  who  caused  the  decapi- 
tation of  less  than  ten  thousand  victims  in  Paris  while  he 
w^as  master  of  the  guillotine.  But  for  the  great  "architect 
of  battles"  ten  thousand  murders  are  a  mere  figment,  a 
suggestion.  Look  at  Napoleon's  single  battles:  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  Eylau,  Smolensko,  Borodino,  Essling,  Wagram,  Leip- 
sic,  Waterloo,  and  others,  by  the  dozens  and  scores.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  wars  of  Napoleon  swept  from  existence 
three  million  Frenchmen.  As  many  or  more  fell  among  his 
enemies,  by  the  hand  of  that  "star"  of  stupendous  tragedies! 
And  then  the  manner  of  the  killing  I  The  guillotine  was 
mercy  personified  compared  with  the  fatal  manglings  of 
musketiy,  bayonets,  swords,  grapeshot,  and  cannon  ball  on 
the  battlefield,  with  the  victims  dying  slowly  under  the 
hoofs  and  wheels  of  the  charging  cavalry  and  artillery.  Ten 
thousand  for  Robespierre!  Six  million  for  Napoleon!  The 
pupil  must  have  the  fuller  tablet  in  order  to  imitate  the  truth. 
The  language  of  man  cannot  do  the  subject  justice.  The 
following  is  far  within  the  truth  of  history.  Three  or  four 
of  the  titular  epithets  were  chosen  by  the  subject  himself 
while  living,  and  all  are  historically  true. 
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'HERE  LIES  NAPOLEOM. 


-*  •  •  • 


± 


The  Man  OF  DestinY; 

THEARCtllTECT  OF  BATTLES, 
THE  Lion  OF  THE  DESERT 
TTiEBRlCAND  OF  EUROPE 
THEMA5TER  OF  DUPLICITY; 

THE  PRINCE  OF  TREACHERY 

THE  Breeder  of  wars,- 
The  Robber  of  Treasuries; 

THEMUZZLER  OF  THE  PRESS' 
WASSASSINOFLIBERTY; 
M  DESTROYER  OF  REPUBLICS: 
THEBUILDER  OF  THRONES; 
THE  BREAKER  OF  ITREATIES: 
THE  5MOOTER0F  PRISONERS; 

T/1E  FRIEND  OF  SLAVERY; 


Pied  of  Pf  R&or(AL  ambition  and 
AVicious  financial  policy. 


HERE  LIES  NAPOLEON;  LET  NO  TEAR  BE  SHED: 
READER.IF  HE  HAD  LIVED  JHOU  HAD5T  SEEN  DEAD. 


CoNC'LUDiNO  Observations. 

In  looking;  ovor  the  ground  of  the  foregoing  discussions 
it  will  be  seen  that  Napoleon's  financial  policy  was  the  most 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  of  his  temporary  expedi- 
ents. It  enabled  Prance  to  treble  the  number  of  her  troops, 
and  thus  to  bring  into  the  field  a  million  men,  while  the 
burden  of  8Upi)orting  them  fell  upon  the  conquered  coun- 
tries. This  was  a  magnificent  exjK'dient  while  it  lasted,  but 
when  the  conquered  countries  were  exhausted  of  their 
specie,  it  did  not  remain  in  circulation,  but  went  into  hiding. 
Hence,  to  recuperate  his  finances  new  conquests  were  neces- 
sary. This,  as  we  have  seen,  drove  him  into  foolhardy 
enterprises,  which  were  charged  up  to  his  personal  ambition. 
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When  conquests  ceased,  his  finances  failed,  and  his  downfall 
was  certain  and  rapid. 

Let  me  now  mention  a  marvel  of  history:  After  the  wars 
of  Napoleon  had  ceased,  England  changed  from  her  vic- 
torious paper  and  adopted  Napoleon's  vanquished  metallic 
system.  Alison's  History  (vol.  xiv,  p.  172),  discussing  the 
subject,  says: 

By  this  means  not  only  was  the  crisis  surmounted  without  difficulty, 
but  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  combatants,  with  forty  ships  of  the 
line,  were  assembled  around  Lisbon,  which  hurled  back  t^e  French 
legions  from  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras;  and  in  the  three  last  years  of 
the  war,  while  not  a  guinea  was  to  be  found  in  England,  all  the  armies 
of  Europe  were  arrayed  in  British  pay  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees. 
...  It  is  remarkable  that  this  admirable  system,  which  may  truly  be 
called  the  moving  power  of  the  nation  during  the  war,  became,  towards 
its  close,  the  object  of  the  most  determined  hostility  on  the  part  both 
of  the  great  capitalists  and  the  chief  writers  on  political  economy  in  the 
country. 

The  hostility  of  the  English  capitalists  and  the  writers 
of  the  times  towards  the  victorious  English  paper  system, 
and  their  advocacy  of  the  vanquished  system  of  Napoleon, 
though  a  marvel  in  history,  is  now  easily  explained.  The 
great  bondholders  who  had  loaned  to  the  government  cheap 
money  during  the  war,  desired  to  collect  their  interest  in 
costly  money,  far  more  valuable  than  the  money  they  had 
loaned.  In  1807  British  three-per-cent  bonds  were  worth 
less  than  half  their  face  value  in  coin  or  legal-tender  paper. 
The  bondholders  now  set  about  the  abolition  of  paper  money 
and  the  demonetization  of  silver,  so  that  their  bonds  and  the 
interest  on  them  should  be  payable  in  gold  only.  The  evil 
effects  of  currency  contraction  on  the  nation  and  the  people 
did  not  disturb  the  nerves  of  those  Shylocks.  All  they  cared 
for  was  their  "pound  of  flesh,"  even  if  it  should  drain  the 
last  drop  of  blood  from  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the 
people.  In  the  same  connection  Alison  argues  the  question 
as  follows: 

Here,  however,  as  everywhere  else,  experience,  the  great  test  of  truth, 
has  determined  the  question.  The  adoption  of  the  opposite  system  of 
contracting  the  paper  in  proportion  to  the  abstraction  of  the  metallic 
currency,  by  the  acts  of  1819  and  1844  (followed  as  it  was  necessarily 
by  the  monetary  crises  of  1825, 1839,  and  1847),  has  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  that  it  was  in  a  system  of  an  expansive  cvrrency  that  Great  Britain 
during  the  war  found  the  sole  means  of  its  salvation.  And  if  any  doubt 
could  exist  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  removed  by  the  experience  of  the 
disastrous  years  of  1847  and  1848,  during  which,  without  any  external 
calamity,  and  when  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  the  mere  abstraction  of 
eif?hteen  millions  of  sovereigns  to  purchase  foreign  ^ain  .  .  .  produced 
universal  and  unexampled  distress,  and  induced  such  a  convulsion  in 
the  country  as  reduced  the  revenue,  drawn  with  difficulty  from  twenty- 
eight  millions  of  souls,  to  51,250,000  pounds,  and  sent  above  two  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty  thousand  emigrants  each  year  out  of  the  country;  -while 
in  1810,  under  a  far  greater  abstraction  of  the  precious  metals,  universal 
prosperity  prevailed  and  67,144,000  pounds  was  without  any  effort  raised 
from  eighteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  without  any  of  them  being  driven 
to  seek  their  bread  in  distant  lands. 

There  were  two  errors  in  the  British  system  of  finances: 

(1)  The  paper  notes  were  issued  by  the  bank  and  loaned 
to  the  government.  This  created  a  class  of  bondholders  who 
got  their  bonds  at  the  mere  cost  of  printing  the  notes. 
Instead  of  that  the  notes  should  have  been  issued  by  the 
government  and  paid  out  direct  for  the  legitimate  expenses 
of  the  nation.  This  would  have  put  the  notes  into  circula- 
tion without  the  intervention  of  the  bondholders.  The  notes 
then  being  in  circulation  and  money  being  plentiful,  the* 
people  could  have  met  most  of  the  remaining  governmental 
expenses  by  taxation. 

(2)  Then,  if  the  currency  circulating  in  the  country  during 
the  war  had  not  been  retired,  by  converting  it  into  interest- 
bearing  bonds,  there  would  have  been  no  great  public  debt 
resting  on  the  industry  of  the  people.  These  wrongs  in  the 
management  of  the  British  finances  came  through  the  mis- 
take of  permitting  an  interested  class  of  money-changers 
to  manage  the  finances  of  the  country.  They  controlled  the 
issue  of  the  bills  in  their  own  interest  during  the  war,  and 
then,  after  the  war,  caused  the  government  to  abandon  the 
victorious  paper  system  of  England,  and  to  adopt  the  van- 
quished metallic  system  of  Napoleon  on  which  to  rest  the 
bank  paper. 

These  two  blunders  caused  by  the  great  financiers,  who 
"sustain  a  state  as  the  cord  sustains  tlie  hanged,"  gave  rise 
to  the  present  great  national  debt  of  England,  and  placed 
its  ultimate  payment  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people.  Now, 
as  a  lesson  for  Americans,  it  mav  be  stated  that  the  same 
brigand  spirit  and  class  interest  which  led  the  British 
government  to  adopt  the  metallic  system  in  England,  after 
its  failure  in  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  is  rapidly  fastening  the 
same  barbarism  and  its  resulting  slavery  on  the  American 
people,  in  the  form  of  a  bonded  debt  and  "the  single  gold 
standard,"  which  will  make  the  debt  perpetual. 

The  reader  of  history  who  learns  no  practical  lessons 
from  his  studies  wastes  his  time.  The  one  great  lesson  of 
Napoleon's  career  useful  to  commercial  nations  is  this:  No 
nation  is  safe  in  time  of  war,  or  prosperous  in  time  of  peace, 
with  a  shrinking  volume  of  money.  Not  even  the  sword  of 
Napoleon,  backed  by  the  merciless  barbarismsof  theeleventh 
century  and  the  most  transcendent  military  genius,  could 
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reverse  this  inexorable  law  of  finance.  A  money  of  shrink- 
ing volume  and  appreciating  value  congests  in  the  banks 
and  money-centres;  if  driven  from  those  depositories  by 
the  dangers  of  military  brigandage,  it  will  burrow  into  the 
earth  and  beneath  stone  walls  to  escape  circulation.  The 
English  system  was  better  bcause  it  was  expansive,  yielding 
quick  obedience  to  the  military  needs  of  the  country;  but 
the  evils  in  the  manner  of  its  issue  and  of  its  contraction 
after  the  war  should  teach  men  the  lesson  that  the  bond- 
holder and  money-changer  should  be  eliminated  from  every 
system  of  finance.  He  is  the  same  great  brigand  now  that 
he  was  when  the  Saviour  flogged  him  from  the  Temple  in 
Jerusalem,  and  that  he  was  in  Wall  Street  when  President 
Lincoln  said,  '*I  wish  everv  one  of  them  had  his  devilish  head 
shot  off!" 

The  brigandage  of  the  bondholder  and  money-changer  is 
as  fatal  to  commercial  prosperity  and  human  progress  as 
is  the  brigandage  of  the  sword.  It  enacts,  changes,  manipu- 
lates, and  violates  laws  in  its  own  interest, and  at  every  turn 
of  the  scale  and  tip  of  the  beam  the  people  are  robbed.  The 
brigandage  of  the  sword  is  noisy,  furious,  and  obvious,  like 
the  forays  of  wild  beasts;  and  Napoleon,  the  greatest  of 
military  brigands,  was  consistent  when  he  chose  the  wild 
lion  of  the  wilderness  as  his  model.  The  brigandage  of 
finance  is  as  silent  as  the  grave,  and  as  stealthy  and  danger- 
ous as  the  serpent;  and  the  nation  that  heeds  its  seductive 
whisperings,  by  favoring  its  schemes  of  contraction,  bond 
issues,  and  gold  basis,  will  find  itself  outside  of  paradise,  with 
a  flaming  sword  impelling  its  exit  and  forbidding  its  return. 

My  purpose  in  writing  this  sketch  has  been  twofold: 
First,  that  the  character  and  career  of  Napoleon  may  be 
better  understood,  and  that  he  may  be  considered  in  a  less 
degree  the  model  of  "all  true  glory"  in  military  affairs; 
and,  second,  that  his  financial  system  ma}'  be  appreciated  as 
the  flattest  failure  in  history.  If  I  have  contributed  to  these 
ends,  and  aided  ever  so  slightly  in  relieving  the  minds  of 
my  readers  from  that  spirit  of  military  hero-worship  which 
is  now  being  so  industriously  and  powerfully  nurtured  by 
the  plutocratic  press  of  America ;  and  if  I  have  contributed 
something  to  save  my  country  from  the  grip  of  that  financial 
anaconda  which  stifles  the  industries  and  enslaves  the 
people  of  the  old  world,  and  is  now  vigorously  attacking 
the  new  under  the  delusive  banner  of  "honest  money,"  I 
have  accomplished  my  purpose. 
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BY  HON.  CHARLES   BEAEDSLEY. 


My  acquaintance  with  Rev.  George  D.  Ilerrori  began  in 
the  summer  of  1891.  I  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 
Congregational  church  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  charged  with 
the  duty  of  discovering  and  presenting  the  name  of  a  suita- 
ble person  to  become  associate  of  the  pastor  of  the  church 
whose  term  of  service  in  that  office  had  been  continuous 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  My  attention  was  called  to  Mr. 
Herron  by  two  or  three  individuals  who  had  some  knowl- 
edge of  him,  particularly  through  an  address  of  his  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Union  some  months  previously,  en- 
titled *'The  Message  of  Jesus  to  Men  of  Wealth" — after- 
wards widely  circulated  as  a  booklet  and  now  as  one  of  the 
chapters  of  "The  Christian  Society."  T  then  read  this  ad- 
dress for  the  first  time,  and  was  astonished  to  learn  that  its 
author  was  the  pastor  of  a  village  church  in  Minnesota. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  a  preacher  who  could  write  such  a 
discourse  as  that  would  not  lack  invitations  to  wider  fields. 
I  wrote  to  him,  not  really  expecting  that  anything  would 
result  from  the  correspondence,  and  learned  later  that,  as 
I  had  surmised,  he  had  already  received  a  number  of  calls, 
some  of  them  from  large  and  wealthy  churches,  but  from 
the  first  was  disposed  to  look  with  favor  upon  that  from  the 
Burlington  church,  which  he  subsequently  accepted.  In 
the  meantime  he  visited  this  church  and  preached  from  its 
pulpit,  and  conferred  with  its  representatives. 

He  was  under  thirty  years  of  age,  of  gentle  ways,  in  per- 
son slender,  a  little  above  the  average  height,  but  somewhat 
below  the  average  in  apparent  strength  and  vigor,  yet  with 
a  fine  public  address  and  a  tongue  touched  with  the  fire 
of  a  very  earnest  purpose,  and  a  spirit  all  aflame  in  its 
zeal  for  righteousness  and  consecration  to  the  truth.  He 
spoke,  indeed,  as  one  having  authority — not  in  his  own 
right,  but  in  the  sure  utterance  of  principles  from  which 
there  could  be  no  appeal. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  sketch  to  give  a  biography  of 
Dr.  Herron;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  understand  his 
unique  position  as  a  public  teacher,  his  high  and  steady 
devotion  to  his  calling,  the  significance  of  the  message 
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which  he  has  to  deliver,  or  his  unsurpassed  moral  courage, 
without  some  knowledge  of  his  pai'entage  and  the  experi- 
ences which  came  to  him  in  his  youth  and  in  the  earlier 
years  of  his  ministry.  For  this  purpose  nothing  can  be 
so  good,  nor  so  interesting,  as  his  own  history  of  himself, 
included  in  his  confession  of  faith  made  to  the  ecclesiastical 
council  which  installed  him  as  a  pastor  in  Burlington,  Iowa, 
on  the  30th  day  of  December,  1891.  I  will  make,  therefore, 
some  considerable  extracts  from  the  paper  which  he  read 
on  that  occasion,  premising  that  hitherto  it  has  had  only  a 
local  publication,  and  that  its  contents  will  be  new,  with 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  to  the  readers  of  the  ARENA. 
Mr.  Herron  said  to  the  council  that  he  proposed  to  present 
them  a  confession  of  his  Christian  faith  as  it  had  grown 
out  of  his  religious  experience  rather  than  an  outline  of 
theological  opinions.  He  thought  such  occasions  should 
be  times  of  spiritual  refreshment  and  the  closer  drawing 
together  of  a  divine  brotherhood,  rather  than  times  of 
discussion  and  criticism ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain 
for  truth  if  installation  councils  should  meet  in  "so  clear 
an  atmosphere  of  sympathy  that  every  nightmare  of 
theological  propriety  might  vanish  in  the  light  of  an  abso- 
lute spiritual  honesty,  shining  from  soul  to  soul."  He 
pleaded  for  apostolic  frankness  and  the  examination  of 
life  more  than  opinion ;  for  the  sake  of  fulfilling  his  thought 
he  was  willing  to  be  considered  egoistic,  and  also  was  more 
ready  to  do  this  because  certain  inquiries  had  been  made  as 
to  the  spiritual  experiences  which  lay  behind  some  utter- 
ances of  his  which  had  gone  abroad  in  the  world.  He 
continued : 

While  I  find  myself  in  accord  with  the  evangelical  theology  of 
the  day,  with  a  growing  tendency  toward  a  conservatism  of  what 
I  understand  to  be  its  fundamental  doctrines,  my  belief  in  God  and 
my  thought  concerning  Him  have  not  been  formed  by  either  the 
theology  of  the  creeds  or  the  philosophy  of  the  schools.  My  theo- 
logical l)eliefs  have  been  cast  in  the  mould  of  experience.  My  intel- 
lectual apprehensions  of  religious  truth  have  their  roots  in  spiritual 
struggles.  My  philosophy  is  the  product  of  moral  conflict.  So  that  I 
believe  In  God  the  Father,  who  manifested  himself  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
our  Redeemer,  who  dwells  In  man  as  a  life-giving  spirit,  because  I 
know  Him  and  have  lived  with  Him. 

I  do  not  know  when  I  began  to  live  with  God.  I  have  never  been 
without  the  inner  consciousness  of  God's  compelling  and  restraining 
presence.  I  cannot  remember  that  the  Eternal  Word  was  ever  silent 
in  my  soul.  I  know  of  no  time  when  my  life  has  not  been  subject,  in 
some  degree,  to  the  profound  conviction  that  it  belonged  to  God. 

I  may  have  been  converted  before  I  was  bom.  Through  my  father, 
a  humble  man  who  believed  in  the  Bible  and  hated  unrighteousness, 
I  came  from  an  unbroken  line  of  Christian  ancestors,  reaching  back 
to  the  days  of  Scottish  Reformation.    During  the  year  preceding  my 
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birth  my  mother  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  prayer,  studying  good 
boolics  and  brooding  over  her  Bible.  She  aslved  God  to  give  her  a 
child  who  should  be  His  8ei*vant.  She  received  me  as  from  God  and 
gave  me  baclt  to  God  as  her  freewill  offering.  She  besought  God  to 
keep  me  upon  the  altar  of  a  perfect  sacrifice  in  the  service  of  His 
Christ  and  her  Redeemer.  She  told  Gcd  of  her  willingness  to  have 
me  drinli  of  Christ's  cup  and  be  baptized  with  His  baptism,  if  need- 
ful for  my  entire  consecration  to  His  purpose  in  my  life.  Her  after 
years  were  crowded  with  trials,  sorrows,  and  mistakes.  She  never 
again,  nor  had  she  before,  reached  the  spiritual  heiglit  upon  which 
she  walked  with  God  dunug  the  year  of  my  birth.  But  nothing  has 
ever  been  able  to  separate  her  from  the  belief  that  in  bringing  me 
into  the  world  slie  had  fulfilled  the  puri)ose  of  her  being,  and  she 
never  doubted  that  I  would  be  a  messenger  of  God  to  my  fellow-men. 
Of  all  this  1  knew  nothing  until  after  1  had  been  preaching  the 
gospel;  nor  have  I  ever  spoken  of  this  before,  either  publicly  or 
privately. 

Until  I  was  nearly  ten  years  of  age  it  was  nearly  always  a  question 
whether  I  should  live  from  one  year  to  another.  My  mother  was 
much  of  the  time  an  invalid.  I  shrank  from  all  companionship  save 
that  of  my  father.  He  taught  me,  very  early,  to  read,  and  selected 
my  books  and  directed  my  thoughts.  We  were  seldom  apart  day  or 
night.  He  drew  out  all  there  was  in  me  and  turned  it  Godward. 
Before  my  tenth  year  I  had  the  history  of  the  world,  with  God 
behind  it,  before  my  mind  as  a  panorama.  I  had  gone  through  the 
earlier  edition  of  Bancroft  and  gathered  from  it  something  like  a 
philosophy  of  history.  The  reign  of  (Jod  in  Imman  affairs  was  so 
wrought  into  all  my  thoughts  that  I  could  not  form  a  conception 
from  any  other  point  of  view.  An  accident  in  the  minutest  detail  of 
life,  was  a  thing  foreign  to  my  comprehension.  I  was  a  slave,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  to  the  idea  of  God.  I  knew  little  of  childhood  or 
play.  But  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness  were  tre- 
mendous realities.  I  could  not  disassociate  a  picket  on  a  fence  from 
the  moral  kingdom.  God  was  my  confidant.  I  never  thought  of 
myself  as  other  than  His  child.  I  talked  with  Him  over  my  books 
and  on  my  walks.  He  answered  my  prayere.  The  words  and 
deeds  of  His  servants  were  my  recreation.  Joseph  and  Elijah  and 
Daniel,  Cromwell  and  Jolm  Wesley  and  Cliarles  Sumner,  were  my 
imaginary  playmates.  Thus  I  grew  up  in  the  company  of  God,  with 
a  daily  deepening  sense  of  a  divine  call  which  sooner  or  later  I  must 
obey'. 

I  think  it  was  at  thirteen  that  I  first  united  witli  the  church.  I  was 
then  already  working  for  my  livelihood,  in  a  printing  oflice,  amidst 
the  most  vicious  associations.  From  tlience  to  my  twentieth  year  I 
encountered  all  manner  of  temptations.  I  sometimes  looked  upon 
sin  lightly.  I  did  much  that  was  wrong.  Yet  I  did  not  fall  into  the 
vile  sins  of  my  companions.  In  this  fact,  however,  Is  no  virtue.  I 
seemed  to  be  kei)t  in  spite  of  myself.  I  tried  to  fall  Into  the  depths 
and  could  not.  When  I  would  do  evil  good  was  present  with  me. 
Sometimes,  I  was  so  ashamed  of  my  outward  innocence  that  I  pre- 
tended to  be  guilty  of  sin  which  I  never  committed,  and  my  associ- 
ates would  not  believe  my  pretensions.  Again,  when  being  led  away 
into  evil,  a  willing  victim,  upon  my  soul  would  close  the  awful  grasp 
of  an  Almighty  hand  and  I  would  bewilder  ray  tempters  with  the 
sudden  vehemence  of  my  efforts  to  save  them  with  myself.  Then, 
alone  in  my  room,  would  I,  with  bitter  regret  and  fearful  shame, 
entreat  God  to  take  me  back  and  keep  me  evermore.  And  often- 
times, during  those  years  of  poverty  and  sickness,  toll  and  trial. 
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rebellions  plans  and  wasted  energies,  hasty  actions  and  crude  efforts, 
oftentimes  the  glory  of  the  Lord  would  cleave  the  darkness  and 
envelop  me,  filling  my  soul  with  a  Joy  I  could  not  understand  and 
giving  unto  me  a  quenchless  faith.  Strong  mercy  constantly  encom- 
passed me,  and  rendered  me  helpless  to  surrender  to  the  sins  that 
pursued  me. 

It  was  not  until  aftw  I  had  been  in  the  ministry,  and  other  souls 
had  professed  Christ  through  the  words  spoken  by  me.  that  there 
came  to  me  that  profound  self -revelation  which  our  fathers  called  a 
conviction  of  sin.  So  far  my  Christian  life,  my  religious  thought, 
had  been  as  much  an  inheritance  as  the  fruit  of  experience.  I  had 
been  more  of  a  Hebrew  than  a  Christian.  I  had  been  spasmodic  and 
passionate  in  the  pursuit  of  righteousness.  But  I  had  not  yet  person- 
ally realized  the  fact  of  redemption.  I  had  also  been  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  lives  of  the  media>val  Catholic  saints.  I  was  fascinated 
with  the  spiritual  charm  of  their  ascetic  piety  and  subtle  devotion. 
God  became  to  me  a  taskmaster,  and  I  Wiis  constantly  trying  to  fill 
up  the  measure  of  my  misdoing  with  overdoing.  I  knew  myself  to 
be  a  sinner.  I  did  not  know  myself  as  a  lost  and  a  redeemed  soul. 
There  came  a  time,  however,  when  I  stood  face  to  face  with  the  Infi- 
nite Holiness,  oblivious  to  all  else  save  my  sin  and  God's  righteous- 
ness. I  saw  the  selfishness,  the  pride,  the  falseness,  the  absolute 
unhollness  of  my  heart,  until  I  could  bear  the  revelation  no  more; 
yet  was  unconscious  that  there  were  depths  of  wickedness  which  the 
fllvlne  mercy  had  veiled  from  my  eyes.  1  groped  In  that  horror  of 
darkness  which  settles  down  upon  a  soul  when  It  knows  that  there 
Is  no  sound  thing  In  It  and  that  It  merits  nothing  but  eternal  death 
and  endless  night.  The  hopeless  anguish  of  a  lost  life  laid  such  hold 
of  me  that  all  the  eternities  seemed  overwrought  with  speechless  pa  in. 
I  knew  that  nowhere  had  I  an  Inch  of  standing-ground  save  the 
mercy  of  God,  and  the  least  of  all  God*s  mercies  seemed  too  great  for 
me.  Jonathan  Edwards*  Enfield  sermon  was,  at  that  time,  the  only 
thing  real  enough  to  answer  to  my  experience.  But  out  of  this 
horrible  pit  I  cried  unto  the  Lord  and  He  heard  me,  lifting  mo  up  and 
planting  my  feet  upon  the  rock  of  his  salvation.  When  neither  body 
nor  brain  could  longer  endure  the  divine  testing  and  searching  of 
soul,  God  revealed  to  me  His  Chiist,  and  I  knew  what  it  meant  to 
l>e  saved.  I  was  now  not  only  a  child  of  God  by  birth  and  calling,  but 
a  redeemed  child,  bought  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  cleansed  by  the 
sufferings  of  God.  I  knew  Christ  no  more  merely  as  the  historic 
Redeemer.  He  had  manifested  Himself  unto  me,  and  had  shown  me 
myself  and  the  Father. 

I  know  I  am  yet  a  sinner.  But  In  Christ  I  behold  God  as  the 
sinner's  friend,  and  I  have  peace  with  God  through  faith  in  Christ. 
Not  what  I  am,  but  what  God  has  shown  himself  In  Christ  to  be,  Is 
the  ground  of  my  Immovable  hope  for  my  own  future,  and  the  future 
of  the  race.  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  will  ever  be  able  to  sep- 
arate me,  or  the  world  In  whlcti  I  work,  from  the  love  of  God  which 
is  In  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord.  The  footprints  of  .Tesus  upon  the  soil  of 
this  earth  are  the  seal  of  God's  eternal  ownership.  The  blood  of 
Calvary  is  the  pledge  of  God's  unchanging  friendship  for  man.  I 
know  that  I  and  my  fellow-men  must  suffer  and  struggle.  But  I 
believe  the  God  of  peace,  who  has  revealed  His  glory  and  manifested 
His  power  In  Christ,  will  bruise  Satan  under  our  feet  shortly.  I  see 
that  the  grace  that  shines  from  Christ  Is  sufficient  to  light  me  home, 
where  I  shall  be  like  Him.  Gratefully  and  Joyously  I  follow  Him, 
pointing  my  brothers  to  Him  as  I  go.  I  see  nothing  else  to  live  for. 
I  find  His  yoke  of  the  Father's  will  easy,  and  His  burden  of  love  for 
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men  light.  Only  one  thing  I  fear:  that  1  may  sometimes  reflect  Him 
darlsly  or  falsely.  I  have  but  one  wish:  that  Christ  may  work  in  lue 
the  will  of  God. 

As  to  mj^  reasons  for  preaching  the  gospel,  there  is  but  one:  I  could 
not  help  it  1  dared  not  do  else.  The  call  to  this  ministry  reaches  as 
far  bacli  as  my  memory.  I  seemed  to  awake  to  the  consciousness  of 
this  call  as  1  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  mj'  existence.  It  is  as 
real  to  me  as  my  being.  1  did  not  want  to  preach.  No  one,  not  even 
my  mother,  suggested  that  I  should  preach.  Nothing  seemed  more 
preposterous  to  my  reason.  I  love<l  solitude  and  abhorred  a  crowd. 
I  shunned  and  distrusted  people  who  were  pious  in  their  conversa- 
tion and  manner  of  life.  I  was  silent  in  religious  meetings.  I  gave 
no  expression  to  my  inner  and  deeper  life.  To  enter  the  ministry 
meant  the  surrender  of  my  tenacious  ambitions  for  a  life  of  litera- 
ture. But  events  emphasized  the  divine  call.  Experiences  of  which 
I  need  not  speak,  made  it  unmistakablj'  distinct.  In  the  still  hours  of 
night  I  wept  and  tried  to  believe  myself  deluded.  I  indulged  in 
many  kinds  of  conscience-juggling  in  attempts  to  make  terms  with 
God.  I  tried  all  the  fine  arts  of  getting  away  from  God.  And  it 
seemed  to  me  unreasonable  that  God  should  give  me  both  a  frail 
body  and  poverty  and  yet  insist  on  my  preparing  for  the  ministry. 
When  through  repeated  failure  of  health  1  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish my  plans  of  study  I  rejoiceil  and  thought  myself  free  to  go  my 
own  way.  But  (iod  went  with  me.  The  time  came  when  I  seemed  to 
have  no  choice  save  death  or  irrevocable  self -surrender.  I  did  not 
much  mind  the  matter  of  dying:  for  I  cared  little  for  my  life.  But  I 
was  afraid  to  die  without  liaving  preached  the  gospel.  So,  once  and 
for  all,  after  a  quick  and  intense  struggle,  during  which  God  kept 
near  to  me  with  His  wondrous  mercy,  I  let  Him  have  His  way;  and 
I  went  and  preached  according  to  His  word.  He  has  given  unto  me, 
experience  by  experience,  new  and  larger  revelations  of  His  truth, 
and  has  shown  me  what  he  has  for  me  to  do.  His  joy  is  my  strength 
and  He  is  my  reward.  His  inlinite  purposes  are  my  inspiration.  To 
show  men  the  sufficiency  of  Christ  in  tlieir  personal  lives,  in  the 
reconstruction  of  swiety,  in  the  problems  of  history,  is  my  supreme 
privilege,  my  consuming  passion.  I  know  of  no  words  which  can 
express  the  depthless  gratitude  1  feel  for  the  privilege  of  presenting 
Christ  to  human  need. 

Mr.  Herron  found  no  creed  that  contained  the  measure 
of  his  faith.  The  best  statement  he  could  make  of  belief 
was  a  simple  confession  of  his  "faith  in  Christ  as  God  in 
man  and  man  in  (lod."  Nor  did  he  see  any  theory  of  the 
atonemetit  that  satisfied  or  even  approximated  his  "esti- 
mate of  the  riches  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus."  He  re- 
garded the  incarnation  as  the  "coming  of  God  within  the 
life  of  man  to  recreate  and  renew  that  life."  "The  incarna- 
tion brought  forth  the  atonement.  The  life  of  Christ  is 
God's  prophecy  of  the  divine  humanity  which  is  to  be  the 
fruit  of  that  atonement.  The  incarnation  is  continuous  and 
the  atonement  eternal."  He  did  not  believe  that  Christ 
w^as  the  Saviour  of  individuals  only,  but  that  His  redemp- 
tion comprehends  the  absolute  subjection  to  His  law  of  love 
of  all  human  affairs  and  institutions.    "Capital  and  labor, 
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education  and  statesmanship,  art  and  commerce,  are  as 
truly  forms  of  communion  with  God  as  the  most  solemn 
prayer.-'    As  to  the  Scriptures  he  said: 

I  believe  that  the  Bible  is  the  inspired  word  of  God.  It  is  not  the 
only  word  God  has  spolicen  or  yet  spealics.  But  it  is  the  record  of  a 
progressive  revelation  of  God  to  man,  culminating  in  the  incarnation 
of  Christ  and  the  redemption  of  the  race.  I  accept  the  Bible  as  a 
divine  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  because  I  find  in  it  the  solution  of 
all  my  problems  and  the  answer  to  all  my  experiences.  God  speaks 
to  me  more  surely  from  its  pages  each  time  I  turn  to  them.  My  need 
of  the  Bible  deepens,  day  by  day.  The  more  I  feed  my  soul  upon  its 
messages  the  more  I  find  it  to  be  the  word  of  God,  and  the  more 
assurance  and  strength  and  joy  I  receive  from  its  utterances. 

The  problems  of  eschatology  did  not  trouble  him.  The 
reality  of  the  future  life  was  the  ground  upon  which  he 
walked.  But  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  moral  processes 
of  the  present  economy,  and  here  was  his  place  and  his 
work.  "The  adequacy  of  divine  resources  for  human  need ; 
the  relation  of  character  to  conflict;  the  work  and  joy  of 
righteousness  which  is  a  triumph  over  sin," — these  de- 
manded all  his  prayer  and  meditation,  his  energy  and  con- 
secration. His  business  was  to  bid  men  "repent  and  receive 
the  gospel."  His  commisssion  permitted  him  to  declare 
that  "There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  for  those  who  follow 
Christ  to  fear."  "The  cross  is  the  manifestation  of  God's 
eternal  attitude  toward  man,"  and  "Christ  His  final  judg- 
ment upon  humanity." 

Mr.  Herron's  Burlington  pastorate  lasted  for  seventeen 
months  only.  But  the  amount  of  work  done  by  him  in  that 
time  was  surprisingly  large.  He  preached  Sunday  morning 
and  evening.  Many  of  his  sermons  were  reported  for  the 
daily  press  of  the  town,  and  subsequently  appeared  in  per- 
manent form  in  two  or  three  volumes  of  published  dis- 
courses. About  thirty  of  his  sermons,  such  generally  as 
were  not  reported  in  full  for  the  daily  papers,  appeared  in 
a  weekly  journal.  He  organized  among  the  young  men 
of  the  congregation  a  Christian  social  union,  and  gave 
them  a  lecture  each  Monday  evening;  w-hile  Tuesday  after- 
noon was  given  up  to  a  like  service  in  a  similar  organization 
of  young  women.  These  lectures  were  also  frequently  re- 
ported and  given  considerable  publicity  through  the  press. 
The  mid-week  meeting  of  the  church  of  Thursday  evening 
had  his  careful  attention.  He  gave  up  most  of  the  day  to 
preparation  for  it,  which  included  a  prayer-circle  with  some 
young  people  in  his  study,  at  a  designated  hour  in  the  after- 
noon. The  Thursday  evening  meetings  were  exceedingly 
interesting    and    edifying.    Mr.    Herron's    expositions    of 
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Scripture  were  always  fresh  and  luminons,  and  his  general 
management  of  such  social  and  devotional  services  was 
replete  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  while  his 
quiet  and  reverent  demeanor  was  in  itself  a  spiritual  bene- 
diction. Those  who  entered  into  the  spirit  of  those  rare 
occasions  can  but  remember  and  linger  over  them  with 
delight.  Under  Mr.  Herron's  direction  a  sewing  class  for 
poor  girls,  meeting  weekly  in  the  church,  and  an  evening 
school  for  indigent  boys  and  joung  men  w^ho  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools, 
were  set  in  motion.  He  thought  the  church  should  be  oi>en 
every  day  in  the  week  for  some  beneficial  service,  including 
the  missionary,  benevolent,  and  other  usual  gatherings. 
He  also  took  some  time  for  pastoral  visiting  and  a  little  per- 
sonal recreation  in  rowing,  tennis,  etc.,  but  Saturday  night 
often  found  him  with  his  Sunday  morning's  sermon  un- 
written, and  to  be  struck  off  at  a  white  heat  long  after  those 
who  were  to  be  electrified  with  it  were  asleep.  After  a 
while  a  stenographer  came  to  his  relief  and  a  private  secre- 
tary became  a  necessity.  Mr.  Herron  has  good  faculties 
for  extempore  speaking  and  could,  if  needful,  let  Sunday 
evening  take  care  of  itself,  but  for  the  most  part  he  had  a 
written  discourse  for  that  also.  Of  course  during  these 
busy  days  and  weeks  he  had  many  calls  for  outside  work, 
lectures,  occasional  sermons,  writing  for  the  press,  etc.  It 
will  be  inferred  and  should  be  mentioned  that  in  the  usual 
routine  work  of  the  church  he  had  the  valuable  aid  of  the 
senior  pastor.  Rev.  William  Salter,  D.D.,  so  long  known 
and  so  highly  esteemed  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  com- 
munity, though  by  mutual  agreement  the  laboring  oar  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  associate  pastor. 

In  giving  some  account  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
church  held  the  first  week  in  January,  1893,  the  leading 
daily  paper  of  the  city  said : 

The  coming  of  Rov.  Georjre  D.  Herron  to  be  pastor  of  the  Coiiffre- 
irntlonal  church  has  boon  a  happy  oxperlonee  in  its  history.  During 
the  year  that  he  has  boon  here  ho  has  secured  the  warm  affection  of 
his  people,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  conimnnlty,  and  the 
admiration  and  frratitu<ie  of  a  constantly  wldoninp  circle  of  readers 
and  friends  in  this  and  other  countries,  who  have  been  quickened 
and  strenjrthonoil  for  jrood  work  by  his  published  discourses.  Dr. 
Horron's  strenj?th  is  probably  proa  tor  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  and  he 
1)e^in8  the  second  year  of  his  pastorate  under  very  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

One  item  of  the  year's  work  was  a  minister's  retreat,  sug- 
gested and  conducted  by  Doctor  Herron,  which  was  held  at 
Grimiell,  the  seat  of  Iowa  College,  a  dozen  or  fifteen  min- 
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isters,  and  perhaps  a  layman  or  two,  coming  together  for  a 
week  of  prayer,  conference,  and  serious  consideration  of 
the  deepest  questions  of  faith  and  experience.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  or  two  the  number  attending  this  retreat  was 
increased  to  forty  or  more,  including  earnest  and  representa- 
tive men  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  But  this  attend- 
ance, I  believe,  was  found  too  large  for  the  most  satis- 
factory results,  and  the  number  in  1895  was  reduced  to 
about  a  score.  These  annual  gatherings,  it  is  understood, 
have  been  greatly  appreciated  and  very  profitable  to  those 
who  have  enjoyed  their  advantages. 

In  January  "and  February  of  1893,  Doctor  Herron  (the 
degree  of  D.I),  had  been  conferred  upon  him  in  the  previous 
year)  delivered  a  series  of  Sunday  evening  lectures  on  cur- 
rent problems,  including  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor, 
the  questions  of  wealth  and  poverty,  and  kindred  topics, 
which  were  largely  attended,  particularly  by  workingmen. 
These  discourses  awakened  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  social, 
business,  and  industrial  circles,  and  were  the  subject  of 
animated  debate  in  the  columns  of  the  local  press.  The 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly  of  the  city  adopted  resolutions 
thanking  Doctor  Herron  "for  his  noble  and  unselfish  work 
in  behalf  of  humanity  and  a  higher  plane  of  Christianity, 
and  that  he  would  ever  be  held  in  grateful  esteem  by  its 
members."  Naturally  there  was  more  or  less  comment  of 
the  opposite  character,  but  Doctor  Herron  had  by  this 
time  become  quite  accustomed  to  find  himself  the  subject 
of  adverse  criticism,  but  apparently  could  say  with  as  mnich 
sincerity  as  any  minister  since  the  days  of  St.  Paul,  that 
"none  of  these  things  move  me."  "I  hold  not  my  life  of  any 
account,  as  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  may  accomplish  my 
course,  and  the  ministry  which  I  received  from  the  Lord 
Jesus,  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  While 
of  course  Doctor  Herron's  life  was  not  thought  to  be  in 
danger  from  violence,  his  most  intimate  friends  more  than 
suspected  that  he  was  working  at  a  pace  that  would  soon 
destroy  the  small  amount  of  physical  vitality  which  he 
seemed  to  have.  Perhaps  his  sureness  of  purpose  and 
serenity  of  mind  under  all  circumstances  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  his  staying  powers. 

I  have  thus  dwelt  upon  the  Burlington  pastorate  because 
it  was  an  interesting  and  important  episode  in  Doctor  Her- 
ron's  career,  and  a  necessary  stepping-stone  to  the  wider 
platform  which  he  now  occupies,  and  a  preparation  for  the 
increasing  and  commanding  influence  which  bis  words  and 
personality  have  since  acquired. 
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As  to  his  transfer  from  the  pulpit  to  the  professor's  chair, 
I  cannot  do  better  than  to  let  President  George  A.  Gates, 
of  Iowa  College,  tell  the  story,  as  he  told  it  to  the  Burling- 
ton church  at  the  time  of  Doctor  Herron's  resignation,  with 
an  extract  from  the  latter's  letter;  the  two  showing  also 
the  spirit  in  which  the  new  work  was  undertaken,  both 
on  the  part  of  Doctor  Herron  and  the  college.  President 
Gates  said : 

My  acquaintance  with  Doctor  Herron  began  personally  when  he 
accepted  an  invitation  made  less  than  two  years  ago.  to  speak  to  our 
students  on  the  day  of  prayer  for  colleges,  which  occurs  on  the  last 
day  of  January.  I  had  known  something  of  him  through  his  writ- 
ings before  that  and  was  the  more  glad  to  invite  him  to  that  service 
and  make  his  acquaintance.  It  was  not  very  long  before  the  thought 
came  into  my  mind  that  I  wished  we  could  have  just  such  a  man  con- 
nected with  our  college.  He  came  to  us  a  stranger  on  that  day,  but 
left  some  heart  friends  in  that  institution,  for  he  did  set  the  souls  of 
our  young  men  and  women  on  tire  with  a  high  and  holy  passion,  such 
as  is  not  common  in  experiences  of  that  sort.  He  has  been  with  us 
since,  and  still  I  had  not  thought  of  the  possibility  of  his  coming  to 
us  permanently.  Even  before  he  came  to  you,  an  honored  woman  of 
this  city,  wiio  has  a  long  time  been  a  friend  of  the  Institution  over 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  preside,  had  a  generous  thought  towards 
us  and  promised  to  give  to  us  In  her  own  way  and  time  the  endow- 
ment of  a  new  professorship,  the  name  and  nature  of  which  were  to 
be  determined  In  the  future. 

But  up  to  six  months  ago  the  name  of  Doctor  Herron  and  that 
professorship  had  never  been  associated  In  my  mind,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  had  In  his,  and  I  do  uot  know  that  they  had  In  Mrs.  Rand*s 
mind.  Last  January,  wlien  Doctor  Herron  came  to  us  again  on  the 
day  of  prayer  for  colleges,  he  and  I  did  have  some  conversation  led 
by  myself  touching  upon  the  possil)ility  of  some  such  thing  as  is  now 
contemplated.  After  Doctor  Hcrron's  return  here  I  brought  the 
matter  before  our  faculty,  in  order  that  I  miglit  be  sure  of  my  ground, 
and  they  said  unanimously,  we  should  very  heartily  welcome  Doctor 
Herron  to  our  compaiiy.  and  they  sent  me  down  here  with  that  mes- 
sage In  February.  I  laid  the  matter  before  the  executive  committee 
of  the  board  of  trustees  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
appointing  the  Instructors  of  Iowa  College;  they  said  the  same 
thing.  When  I  came  last  February  with  the  invitation  to  Doctor 
Herron  to  come  and  join  us  if  he  could  I  had  the  faculty  and  trustees 
in  my  Invitation.  He  said  **No."  When  I  suggested  the  Idea  to  Mrs. 
Rand  that  we  contemplated  stealing  him  away  from  this  city  to  work 
with  and  for  us,  1  have  not  often  seen  a  more  valiant  expression  of 
opposition  than  Mrs.  Hand  showed  at  that  time.  In  short,  this 
matter  seems  to  have  grown.  It  was  no  sudden  thought  on  any  one's 
part.  But  the  course  of  events  in  the  last  two  years  seems  to  have 
set  in  that  direction  until  the  consummation  was  Immediately  before 
us.  I  have  learned  from  what  experience  I  have  In  life  to  have  a  vast 
deal  more  confidence  in  things  that  grow  than  in  things  that  are  born 
in  anybody's  own  volition.  The  true  principle  of  important  events  is 
suggested  by  the  word  evolution,  a  gradual  evolving  of  events  and 
plans  each  resting  back  of  the  other. 

Without  dwelling  longer  on  the  details  of  the  history,  I  will  say  that 
at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Iowa  College,  a  special  meet- 
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ing  called  for  May  0,  this  whole  matter  was  discussed  in  all  its  bear- 
ings,'the  note  constituting  the  full  endowment  of  a  new  professor- 
ship to  be  called  the  E.  D.  Hand  Chair  of  Applied  Christianity  was 
before  us  with  certain  conditions,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  note 
with  every  condition  was  heartily  and  with  absolute  unanimity, 
every  member  voting,  accepted  by  the  board  of  trustees.  The  note 
carried  with  it  the  call  to  Doctor  Herron  to  accept  the  professorship, 
and  that  vote,  too,  was  with  similar  unanimity. 

We  have  asked  him  there  because  we  want  him  there  to  teach  what 
we  understand  to  be  that  for  which  Iowa  College  has  always  stood; 
that  which  Iowa  College  has  always  taught,  teaches  to-day,  and,  so 
God  will,  will  always  teach— the  actual  applicability  of  the  principles 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  ever>'  department  of  the  human  life.  We  believe 
in  Christianity  and  we  believe  that  Christianity  should  be  applied. 
We  believe  that  the  foundation  of  the  new  department  in  Iowa  Col- 
lege is  the  opening  of  a  wide  door  for  the  inculcation  of  the  applica- 
tion of  Christianity  in  every  sphere  of  life. 

Doctor  Herron  in  his  letter  of  resignation  expressed  him- 
self as  follows: 

I  resign  to  accept  the  E.  D.  Rand  Chair  of  Applied  Christianity  in 
the  Iowa  College.  The  circumstances  and  outlook  attending  this  call 
leave  me  no  choice  but  to  enter  this  new  work  as  a  door  of  urgent 
opportunity  opened  by  the  Son  of  Man,  in  whose  name  I  preach,  by 
whose  strength  I  live.    I  should  not  dare  to  refuse  the  call. 

I  believe  we  are  entering  upon  a  supreme  and  momentous  day  in 
Christian  history.  I  believe  that  unless  the  church  grasps  a  new 
conception  of  Christianity,  unless  It  comprehends  that  Christianity 
is  a  life  to  be  lived  as  well  as  a  doctrine  to  l>e  professed  both  the 
church  and  nation  can  be  saved  only  by  fire.  The  church  Is  lost  and 
false  If  It  continue  as  It  now  Is.  But  It  will  not.  The  living  Christ 
who  Is  among  us  in  the  problems  of  our  day,  calling  the  church  to 
repentance,  will  prove  Himself  the  strong  rede<Mner  of  the  church, 
our  nation,  our  society.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  Is  at  hand  In 
America,  The  lamb  of  God  Is  bearing  away  the  sins  of  our  people  In 
a  new  passion. 

I  believe  God  has  sent  me  with  this  message  of  a  new  redemption 
through  Ills  Son.  I  nnist  go  as  I  am  sent.  The  Chair  of  Christianity, 
endowed  In  memory  of  a  noble  and  honored  member  of  this  church, 
opens  the  way  for  me  to  speak  to  the  church  at  large.  I  do  not  resign 
one  position  to  take  another.  I  go  to  witness  to  the  righteousness  of 
Christ  as  the  righteousness  of  so<^'loty  and  the  nation.  I  have  no 
choice  In  the  matter.  I  can  do  nothing  else.  I  do  not  enter  this  open 
door  because  I  expec't  to  have  an  easier  task.  I  go  to  toil  as  I  never 
toiled.    I  go  to  suffer  for  the  truth  and  the  name  of  Christ. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  go  into  the  particulars 
of  Doctor  Herron's  more  recent  work.  The  ARENA  has 
reviewed  his  books  with  intelligence  and  sympathetic  ap- 
preciation. It  has  published  a  letter  from  him  showing 
his  catholicity  of  spirit,  his  desire  to  cooperate  cordially 
with  all  who  labor  for  the  amelioration  of  human  condi- 
tions; and  the  fine  symposium  in  the  September  number 
of  last  year,  relating  especially  to  his  recent  California 
campaign,  gives  some  glimpses  not  only  of  his  quality 
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and  power  as  a  public  teacher,  but  also  of  the  admiration, 
love,  and  confidence  which  his  personality  and  unselfish 
aims  inspire  among  those  who  can  appreciate  supreme 
devotion  to  the  highest  human  service.  It  remains  for  me 
to  give  some  estimate  of  Doctor  Herron's  character  and 
work  as  formed  from  my  four  years  of  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  him. 

First  of  all,  then,  Doctor  Herron  is  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness— a  r61e  for  which  he  has  at  least  some  preemi- 
nent qualifications.  "Preaching,"  says  George  Macdonald, 
"is  that  rare  speech  of  a  man  to  his  fellow-men  whereby 
in  their  inmost  hearts  they  know  that  he  in  his  inmost  heart 
believes."  Measured  bv  this  standard  Doctor  Herron  is 
a  prince  among  preachers.  No  one  who  listens  attentively 
and  intelligently  to  his  discourse  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
that  he  in  his  inmost  heart  believes  sincerely  and  profoundly 
in  the  divinity  of  the  principles  which  he  teaches  and  in  their 
supreme  importance  to  men  in  their  individual  and  social 
relations.  "Soul  is  kindled  only  by  soul,"  says  Carlyle; 
and  "to  'teach'  religion,  the  first  thing  needful,  and  also  the 
last  and  only  thing,  is  the  finding  of  a  man  who  has  religion." 
Those  who  imagine  that  Doctor  Herron  is  a  mere  political 
or  social  reformer  wholly  mistake  him.  Primarily  he  is 
neither.  He  belongs  to  the  intensely  religious  type  of  men. 
His  socialism  and  radicalism — using  these  words  in  their 
best  sense — are  the  outgrowth  of  an  intense  religious  feel- 
ing, a  profound  religious  conviction,  seeking  to  express 
itself  in  the  actual  terms  of  life.  Next  to  the  preeminent 
characters  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  men  who 
have  most  influenced  his  thought,  as  he  himself  would  doubt- 
less say,  were  John  Calvin,  w^ho  particularly  influenced  his 
earlier  years,  Cardinal  Newman,  the  middle-age  mystics, 
Frederick  Maurice  of  England,  Mazzini,  and  Elisha  Mulford. 
Dr.  Herron's  work  has  been  and  is  distinctly  to  take  the 
religious  consciousness,  as  it  existed,  for  example,  in  the 
minds  of  such  men  as  Edwards  and  Finney,  and  translate 
it  into  the  social  movement  of  our  time.     . 

Doctor  Herron's  experience  in  the  earlier  years  of  his 
ministry,  as  given  by  himself,  exhibits  the  reality  of  a  new 
birth — as  it  were,  the  recreating  of  a  soul  and  sending  it 
forward  upon  a  new  career  and  with  unchanging  purpose. 
Let  no  one  think  lightly  of  such  a  change  as  this  until  he 
has  himself  laid  his  whole  being  irrevocably  upon  the  altar 
of  a  worthy  consecration.  "Except  a  man  be  born  again 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  greatest  thing 
a  man  can  do,  says  an  eminent  writer,  is  to  see  something 
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and  tell  what  he  sees.  The  true  religious  teachers  of  man- 
kind must  be  men  of  vision — seers.  Upon  this  prime  and 
essential  quality  of  Doctor  Herron's  mind  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  as  it  is  universally  recognized  by  those  who  know 
him.  His  intellectual  equipment  is  very  strong.  His 
reasoning  powers  are  good  and  he  delights  in  logical  com- 
position, with  which  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  but 
little  symi)athy.  Hard  reading  has  no  terrors  for  him. 
He  is  the  master  of  an  almost  faultless  literary  style.  He 
has  fine  poetical  gifts  and  tastes,  and  is  a  keen  and  admira- 
ble judge  of  hunmn  character.  With  quick  intuition  and 
great  sensibilit3%  with  a  nature  loving  and  greatly  desiring 
to  be  loved,  he  combines,  as  Doctor  Mcl^ean  has  suggestively 
pointed  out,  the  most  heroic  and  manly  qualities.  He  was 
born  in  the  second  year  of  the  war,  his  father  was  a  Union 
soldier,  and  in  his  earliest  years  of  memory  he  must  have 
been  familar  with  the  stories  of  the  camp,  the  march,  and 
the  field  of  battle,  while,  as  he  has  told  us,  Savonarola  and 
Cromwell,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Charles  Sumner,  were  as 
household  words,  and  their  moral  heroism  became  the  model 
after  which  his  own  life  was  fashioned. 

Six  small  volumes  of  Doctor  Herron's  discourses  and 
le(!tures  have  been  published.  It  would  be  interesting  and 
profitable,  if  space  permitted,  to  point  out  and  by  suitable 
extracts  to  illustrate  the  more  significant  points  of  his 
teaching  found  in  these  books.  But  it  must  suffice  here  to 
suggest  that  [)robably  the  two  sermons  that  are  in  a  sub- 
jective sense  the  most  autobiographical,  revealing  his  out- 
look from  within,  more  than  any  others,  are  the  chapters 
entitled  "The  Coming  Crucifixion,"  in  **The  New  Redemp- 
tion," and  **The  Divine  Method  of  Culture,"  in  "The  Call 
of  the  Cross";  while  the  whole  philosophy  on  which  he 
builds  is  best  expressed,  perhaps,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
"The  Christian  Society."  His  indictment  of  the  existing 
social  order  is  well  and  somewhat  elaborately  given  in 
"The  Christian  State"  on  pages  88  to  97;  and  his  complaint 
against  the  church  may  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  that 
subject  in  the  volume  last  named. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  Doctor  Herron's  books  are 
having  an  increasing  circulation  at  home  and  a  very  con- 
siderable influence  abroad,  particularly  in  England,  India, 
and  Japan.  The  author  is  in  receipt  of  many  letters  from 
England.  Some  of  the  young  men  who  are  leaders  in  the 
native  Japanese  religious  movement,  which  promises  so 
much,  are  greatly  taken  with  the  view  wiiich  Doctor  Herron 
presents  of  Christ,  and  one  of  them  has  already  determined 
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to  take  a  year's  study  with  him,  although  he  has  had,  as 
I  understand,  two  or  three  years'  study  in  an  American 
institution  of  learning  and  considerable  experience  as  a 
pastor.  Mr.  Mozoomdar,  of  India^  after  reading  one  of  Doc- 
tor Ilerron's  books,  writes  in  grateful  recognition  of  its 
value,  saying:  *'Noble  ideas  are  spread  throughout  your 
book,  and  you  press  into  the  very  core  of  the  matter  when 
you  say  that  Christ  is  CJod's  idea  of  man.  Every  one  who 
can  set  us  free  from  such  a  snare  as  the  metaphysical  Christ 
is  a  deliverer  of  the  race,  and  your  book  brings  a  message 
of  deliverance."  Doctor  Herron  has  recently  prepared  a 
new  course  of  lectures  which  he  will  deliver  in  various 
cities  during  this  winter  and  spring,  and  they  will  be  after- 
wards issued  as  a  book  entitled  **The  Social  Revelation  of 
Religion."  This  book  will  probably  express  his  matured 
thought  more  fully  than  anything  he  has  yet  given  to  the 
public. 

The  attentive  student  of  Doctor  Herron's  books  can  hardly 
fail  to  notice  what  mav  be  called  the  attitude  of  ardent  ex- 
pectation  that  pervades  them  and  especially  culminates, 
evidently  unconsciously  and  without  deliberate  plan,  at  the 
close  of  nearly  every  one  of  his  lectures.  In  the  last  two  or 
three  pages  of  (*ach  chapter  it  appears  as  a  refrain  in  the 
eager  antici[)ation  of  some  great  event,  which  will  exert  its 
transforming  influence  upon  the  world.  The  language  and 
form  of  expr(»ssion  are  varied,  but  the  bright  light  of  a  great 
hope  illumines  them  all,  and  they  are  fre(]uently  carried  to  a 
plane  of  noble  and  inspiring  elo(juence.  Says  Doctor  Her- 
ron in  one  of  th(»se  passages: 

We  aro  in  tho  boffin ninjra  of  a  now  rodoniptlon  of  tlie  earth  through 
the  application  of  Christianity  to  life.  Society  is  beinj?  sprinkled 
with  the  l)loo(l  of  Jesns.  Tlie  redemptive  is  (iisplaciuff  the  police  con- 
ception of  justice.  Industry  is  on  its  way  to  Damascus.  The  Spirit 
of  Clirlst  is  coming  to  anoint  tlie  factory,  tlie  mine,  the  railroad,  to 
preach  pood  tidings  to  the  poor,  and  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised.  Every  school  of  thought  is  feeling  the  pressure  of  a  new 
and  universal  dispensation  of  moral  energy.  From  Westminster 
Abbey  to  the  forests  of  Africa,  from  the  Koman  Vatican  to  the  min- 
ing camps  of  western  America,  men  are  feelinp:  the  pain  and  expecta- 
tion of  a  new  social  order.  **We  have  arrive<l,"  as  Mazzini  once  said, 
"at  one  of  those  supreme  moments  in  which  one  world  Is  destroyed, 
and  another  is  created.'*  Though  what  it  shall  be  does  not  yet 
appear,  we  who  know  in  whom  we  have  believed  are  sure  that  the 
Juster  order,  the  changwl  world,  will  be  like  Ilim;  that  it  wMU  not  be 
a  world  of  fragments,  of  individuals,  of  divisions,  but  of  members  of 
the  body  of  Christ. 
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OFFICE  OF  THE  RAILWAY. 

Chicago,  Illinois, 

September  16, 1895. 

Mr. ,  Agent, ,  Wis. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  note  and  return  the  inclosed  papers. 
The  action  of  our  employee  at is,  as  you  see,  seriously  affect- 
ing our  business.    The  Brewing  Companies  are  particularly  touchy  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 

W^e  do  not  care  to  interfere  with  the  private  opinions  of  our 
employees,  but  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  Company's  interests 
are  affected,  the  employee  should  be  given  to  imderstand  that  he  is 
expected  not  to  be  specially  active  and  obnoxious. 

I  do  not  Ijnow  in  what  capacity  Mr. is  employed,  but  desire 

that  you  see  him  and  explain  our  wishes  to  him,  and  request  him  to 
cease  his  activity  in  this  matter. 

Yours  truly. 


General  Superintendent, 

In  a  certain  Wisconsin  town  of  about  two  thousand  peo- 
ple JVfr. is  an  employee  of  the 

Railway.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  voted 
for  an  anti-screen  petition  which  was  signed  corporately  by 
four  churches  and  two  temperance  organizations,  and  later 
by  a  large  number  of  individuals.  He  did  not  circulate 
the  petition.  Being  on  the  ordinance  committee  he  voted 
in  favor  of  recommending  to  the  council  the  passage  of 
such  an  ordinance.  He  also  voted  with  others  in  the  coun- 
cil making  a  majority  in  favor  of  such  an  ordinance,  and 
the  screens  of  the  saloons  came  down  and  have  been  down 
since  that  time.  The  Milwaukee  brewing  interests  at  once 
sent  their  representative  to  the  town,  who  secured  from 
the  saloon  people  and  their  supporters  many  signatures 
to  a  petition  addressed  to  the  railroad  company  requesting 
the  removal  of  Mr. . 

The  only  astonishing  thing  about  this  document  is  that  it 
should  have  got  away.  How  the  leakage  occurred  is  un- 
known to  me.  But  it  seems  to  me  worthy  of  serious 
thought.  Let  us  see.  In  other  words,  every  one  of  the 
nearly  a  million  of  railway  employees  in  America  is  en- 
joined from  taking  part  in  the  community  in  which  he  is 
a  citizen,  in  movements  which  not  only  tend  toward  sup- 
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pressing  but  even  tend  toward  regulating  the  saloon  busi- 
ness. How  generous,  that  an  employee  may  hold  any 
opinion  he  choses,  but  instant  decapitation  awaits  any  ex- 
pression by  word  or  act  of  such  an  opinion!  Why,  1  would 
almost  be  willing  to  have  the  devil  a  member  of  my  house- 
hold under  those  conditions. 

This  is  the  method  of  government  in  Russia  and  Turkey, 
but  in  those  countries  the  conditions  are  better  than  these; 
for  there  it  is  an  open  ukase  or  hrmau,  read  and  known  of 
all  men.  The  people  can  rise  up  and  cut  off  Charles  the 
First's  head,  for  the  head  is  visible  and,  when  enough  of 
the  people  desire  it,  accessible.  But  "our  business*'  is 
private;  only  by  some  accident  can  a  document  like  the 
above  be  published. 

Let  there  be  no  misunderstanding.  I  am  heaping  no 
objurgations  on  the  railroad  companies  nor  on  the  brewers. 
Were  this  article  dealing  in  personalities  instead  of  dis- 
cussing principles,  names  and  places  would  appear  in  the 
blank  spaces  of  the  above  letter.  The  purpose  in  calling 
attention  to  this  matter  goes  very  much  beyond  any  per- 
sonal criticism.  This  is  simply  one  striking  illustration 
of  the  general  condition  of  American  democratic*  life  in  the 
stage  of  development  at  which  we  now  are.  To  understand 
the  importance  of  the  matter  it  is  necessary  to  reflect  how 
significant  a  place  the  railroad  interests  of  the  country 
occupy,  especially  in  the  great  agricultural  domains  of  the 
West  where  this  correspondence  took  place. 

The  civilization  of  these  vast  prairies  is  a  railroad  civ- 
ilization, and  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  it  has  been 
largely  created  by  the  railroads.  They  push  ahead,  open 
up  the  country,  invite  and  cultivate  settlement.  In  thou- 
sands of  small  towns  the  railroad  factor  is  a  very  prominent 
one.  For  instance,  it  is  a  fact  hardly  doubted  by  anyone 
fairly  informed  that  in  the  strongly  Republican  state  of 
Iowa,  Governor  Boies,  a  Democrat,  was  elected  by  the  rail- 
road vote.  Governor  LarrabcH?,  his  opponent,  had  written 
a  book  sharply  criticising  railroad  managements.  That 
vote  numbers  anywhere  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by  the  railroads.  That 
is  enough  in  most  years  to  constitute  the  balance  of  power. 
If  the  railroad  vote  did  not  determine  the  election  above 
referred  to,  then  one  of  the  most  prominent  railroad  men 
of  the  country  is  mistaken,  for  he  said  to  me,  "W^e  railroads 
determined  that  election." 

Then,  too,  the  saloon  problem  is  one  of  the  very  largest 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.    It  is  more  or  less  in  the  politics 
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of  every  state.  Politicians  have  made  many  attempts  to 
get  it  out  of  politics,  and  have  been  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  and  in  certain  localities,  temporarily,  successful. 
But  we  all  understand  that  wherever  the  saloon  exists  it 
is  becoming  every  year  more  and  more  a  political  power. 

The  above  is  an  instance  of  these  two  great  powers  so 
vitally  connected  with  the  public  life  of  our  nation  working 
in  the  nicest  and  sweetest  harmony.  The  general  superin- 
tendent of  a  gi'eat  railroad  is,  in  respect  to  certain  matters, 
under  the  absolute  domination,  and  subject  entirely  to  the 
dictation,  of  brewers  in  a  certain  city  on  his  line. 

Of  course  a  common  carrier  must  be  subject  to  the  laws 
which  govern  common  carrying.  He  is  as  much  under  ob- 
ligation to  carry  the  products  of  brewers  as  to  carry  church 
building  material  or  transport  teachers  and  clergymen  on 
passenger  trains.  But  has  it  come  to  this,  that  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  must  abrogate  his  common  rights  of  citizenship; 
must  shut  himself  out  from  the  practical  and  ethical  inter- 
ests of  his  community;  when  great  questions  of  public 
welfare  are  up  for  discussion  he  must  keep  silence;  when 
the  interests  of  his  boys  and  girls,  his  home,  are  at  stake, 
he  must  be  as  indifferent  as  an  Egyptian  mummy?  In  other 
words,  he  must  repudiate  his  manhood  in  order  to  b(*  con- 
sidered competent  to  build  a  bridge  or  work  on  a  section 
of  a  railroad  that  runs  through  that  community. 

What  had  this  employee  done?  Ilad  he  in  any  way  in- 
terfered with  the  obligaticm  of  a  common  carrier  resting 
upon  his  employers?  Ilad  he  hindered  their  doing  their 
full  duty  to  every  public  interest?  Not  in  the  slightest 
degree.  He  had  simply  cast  his  vote  as  an  alderman  in 
favor  of  good  order  in  the  community.  He  had  done 
nothing  directly  to  decrease  the  number  of  saloons  nor  to 
reduce  by  so  much  as  one  glass  the  beer  transported  by 
the  railroad.  The  brewers  evidently  thought  an  anti-screen 
rule  indirectly  hostile  to  them.  Being  on  the  board  of 
aldermen  he  had  certain  obligations  arising  out  of  that 
office;  but  here  is  a  demand  from  a  business  interest  in 
a  distant  city  that  he  perjure  himself  with  reference  to  his 
oath  of  office  expressed  or  implied  as  alderman,  certainly 
the  oath  he  took  before  he  cast  his  first  vote  as  an  American 
citizen.  He  is  required  by  his  employer  to  refuse  to  act 
conscientiously  as  an  honorable  and  patriotic  American 
citizen. 

In  other  w^ords,  the  brewers  intend  to  run  this  country  in 
their  interests.  In  everv  communitv  where  "their  busi- 
ness"  is  carried  on  they  propose  to  make  that  community's 
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laws.  They  have  men  employed  whose  business  it  m  to  see 
to  it  that  no  railroad  which  serves  as  carrier  for  their 
products  shall  employ  any  man  who  desires  even  remotely 
to  exercise  his  rights  of  citizenship  when  those  rights  seem 
to  interfere  with  what  the  brewers  consider  a  higher  right 
— their  own  private  profit.  Not  only  do  they  demand  this, 
which  is  a  small  matter,  but  they  are  able  to  enforce  their 
demands  upon  the  railroads,  which  is  by  no  means  a  small 
matter.  How  any  self-respecting  railway  superintendent 
can  write  such  a  letter  as  the  above  is  to  me  incomprehensi- 
ble. The  fact  is,  that  letter  is  not  self-resi)ecting.  It  is  the 
abrogation  of  self-respect.  It  is  the  admission  of  a  slavery 
so  abject  that  many  a  man  would  rather  resign  any  salary 
that  any  railroad  could  give  him  rather  than  sign  his 
name  to  such  a  letter. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  another  sort  of  railway 
official: 

The  Whw  and  Spirit  Gazette  of  Now  York  publishes  the  foUowIng, 
to  which  we  ctiU  the  attention  of  the  brewers  and  jobbers  who  ship 
goods  to  their  customers  by  rail: 

•'The Railroad  Company  is  enforcing  most  rigorously  Its  new 

rule  forbidding  its  employees  from  indulging  in  wine,  liquor,  or  beer. 
It  has  a  strong  force  of  detectives  employed  watching  the  men,  and 
resorts  to  every  artifice  to  catch  them  drinking.  One  young  engineer 
who  was  hauled  over  the  coals  protested  his  innocence  and  insisted 
that  he  never  drank.  Thereupon  a  photograph  was  promptly  pro- 
duced showing  the  young  man  in  the  act  of  drinking  a  glass  of  beer. 
The  kodak  had  done  the  business  and  his  head  roUed  In  the  basket. 
An  engineer  who  notoriously  never  toiiclies  liquor  of  any  kind  was 
discharged  for  not  reporting  a  subordinate  who  did.  This  is  carrying 
the  business  rather  beyond  the  Ixnmds  of  legitimacy.  A  company 
may  properly  demand  strict  sol>riety  from  its  employees  while  on 
duty,  but  it  certainly  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  them  other  times. 
rind(»ed!l    Employees  are  not  slaves!  " 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  the Railroad  Ck>mpany  has  no 

use  for  papers  publislied  in  the  interest  of  the  liquor  trade,  but  freely 
issues  editorial  passes  to  the  prohibition  papers  in  exchange  for 
advertising  space.    "A  word  to  the  wise." 

The  above  slip  was  sent  by  a  certain  paper  published  in 
the  interests  of  the  liquor  traffic,  to  a  prominent  official  of 
the  railroad  named,  accompanied  by  a  threat  to  publish  it 
unless  advertisements  and  passes  were  forthcoming.  The 
railroad  official  paid  no  attention  to  the  communication; 
which  course  seems  to  me  infinitely  more  dignified  and 
worthy  of  the  high  position  of  the  general  manager  of  a 
great  railroad  than  the  letter  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  with  its  shameful  subserviency  to  the  impudent 
•  dictation  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  understand  that  the  business  temptation 
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is  great  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  freight 
are  the  basis  of  the  correspondence.  In  other  words,  all 
rights  of  American  citizenship  and  self-respecting  manhood 
are  subject  to  the  demands  ot  business  success.  This  is  the 
generic  principle.  The  specific  result  in  this  case  is  that 
business  success  in  its  turn  is  absolutely  subject  to  the  liquor 
interest. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  felt  called  upon  to  pub- 
lish the  statement  that  he  was  not  deceived  in  his  work  in 
New  York  C?it.y  into  thinking  that  he  was  lighting  somebody 
who  wanted  his  beer  on  Sunday  or  the  keeper  of  some  seven- 
by-nine  saloon  who  wanted  to  sell  a  few  glasses  more  for 
what  profit  there  was  in  it.     He  said : 

rOiir  opponents]  know  that  we  are  fl^htln^  the  richest  and  power- 
fulest  organization  that  there  is  in  this  city;  that  this  is  an  organiza- 
tion which  has  much  money  in  its  control  and  which  wiU  spend  its 
money  as  freely  as  it  can  to  defeat  the  effort  to  secure  an  honest 
government.  I  refer  to  the  brewery  influences.  We  are  fighting 
them.  You  will  understand  that  we  have  opposed  to  us  the  corrupt- 
ing power  of  wealth. 

So  this  series  of  facts,  like  most  other  social  and  industrial 
and  trade  matters  in  America,  leads  back  to  one  root  ques- 
tion: whether,  whatever  our  fundamental  intentions  may 
be  and  however  little  doubt  there  is  concerning  the  ultimate 
outcome,  we  are  at  present  building  chiefly  a  democracy 
or  a  plutocracy. 
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IV. 

Evils  of  the  Pkesent  System  (co?Uinued), 

Tbe  sixth  count  iu  the  indictment  of  the  present  telc?- 
graphic  system  in  America,  is  the  illtrcatmcnt  of  cviployeeSy 
and  a  general  abuse  of  tlie  employing  power, — child-labor,  over- 
worked operators,  long  hours  and  small  pay  for  those  who  do 
most  of  the  work,  short  hours  and  big  pay  for  those  who  man- 
age and  scheme,  less  wages  to  women  than  to  men  for  the 
same  work,  favoritism  and  unjust  diatinctitms  between  men 
in  the?  same  service,  a  settled  policy  of  reducing  wages  and 
increasing  w(U'k,  di^nial  of  the  right  of  petition,  the  right  of 
organization,  and  the  right  to  consideration  because  of 
long  and  faithful  services  fraud,  oppression,  merciless  dis- 
charge, blacklisting,  boycotting,  breaking  agreements, 
treating  men  as  commodities  to  be  bought  at  the  lowest 
market  price  and  thrown  away  like  a  sucked  orange  as  soon 
as  the  company  has  squeezed  the  profit  out  of  their  lives, — 
such  are  the  items,  or  some  of  the  items,  under  this  vital 
count. 

The  employment  of  thousands  of  little  boys  twelve  to  six- 
teen  years  old  is  a  very  serious  wrong.  These  children 
ought  to  be  in  school,  not  in  the  street.  One  of  the  best 
things  about  public  business  is  that  it  does  not^impose  the 
burdens  of  toil  upon  childhood.  In  the  postoffice  the 
carriers  are  men,  not  boys.  There  is  no  better  m'^sure  of 
the  dilTerence  in  the  spirit  of  national  enterprise,  and  the 
spirit  of  a  great  private  corporation,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
the  contrast  between  the  fine  looking  men  who  act  as  naes- 
sengers  for  T^nde  Sam  S  hours  a  day  on  salaries  of  f600, 
f800,  and  ^1000  a  year,  and  the  little  mind-starved,  oppor- 
tunity-cheated boys  that  act  as  messengers  for  the  telegraph 
companies  10  to  10  hours  a  day  on  salaries  of  f 2  or  f3  a 
week. 

The  work  of  a  telegraph  operator  is  very  exhausting.^ 
He  suffers  from  close  confinement,  cramped  position,  stren- 
uous attention,  and  rapid  work  of  brain  and  arm.     President 

1  Testimony  of  operators,  Blair  Com.  of  the  U.  S.  Senate,  toI.  1,  pp.  116, 126, 187, 198. 
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Orton  of  the  Western  Union  testified  that  no  operator 
should  perform  more  than  G  hours'  work  per  day.^  Yet  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  majority  of  operators  are  on  duty  from 
12  to  13  hours,^  and  the  day  is  often  much  longer  than 
that.  Victor  Rosewater,  himself  an  operator  for  many 
years,  and  for  several  years  manager  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  at  Omaha,  told  the  Bingham  Committee 
in  1890  that  "At  railroad  stations  16  hours  a  day  is  a  short 
day's  work.  I  have  worked  18  hours  a  day."*  Hon.  John 
Davis  after  telling  the  Henderson  Committee  in  1894  about 
the  overworking  of  railway  engineers'^  continued  his  testi- 
mony as  follo\yjB: 

**Telei?raph  operators,  who,  as  you  know,  control  the  running  of 
trains,  are  also  ovtTWorked,  and  they  are  not  competent  for  duty  after 
a  ffreat  loss  of  sleep.  One  train  despatcher  said  tliat  he  sometimes 
had  to  work  20  hours  a  day,  but  sometimes  found  himself 
obliged  to  take  some  sleep  in  the  meantime,  though  he  made  it  as 
short  as  he  dared."' 

Worst  of  all,  the  aim  of  the  companies  is  not  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  their  workers  but  to  increase  them.  The  vic- 
tory of  the  Western  Union  in  the  great  strike  of  '83  gave 
the  managers  an  opportunity  for  rearrangement  which  they 
improved  to  such  purpose  that  Dr.  Green,  the  president, 
is  reported  as  saying: 

"The  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  whicli  have  been 
lost  in  the  strike  I  regard  as  tlie  best  financial  investment  made  by 
the  company.  Hereafter  General  Eekert  teUs  m<»  tliat  lie  will  get 
one-third  more  work  out  of  a  man  for  a  day's  service,  and  the 
economy  of  such  a  step  will  retrieve  the  loss  In  less  than  six  months."^ 

One-third  more  work  in  a  day,  though  the  men  were 
already  suffering  from  overwork,  and  paralysis,  consump- 

«  Id.,  126. 

»  Id.,  119, 166.  In  the  large  city  offices  nine  or  ten  hours  constitute  a  day's  work,  but 
elsewhere  the  day  is  from  12  hours  up,  and  even  in  the  city  oi)erator8  are  not  seldom 
obligred  to  work  13  and  14  hours  a  day  (p.  160). 

*  Bingham  Rep.,  Rosewater,  p.  6. 

»  I.  T.  U.  Hearings,  p.  69.  The  testimony  about  the  engineers  Is  so  pertinent  to  the 
present  subject  of  corporation  ill  treatment  of  pmi)loyces  that  It  seems  well  to  give  it 
in  condensed  form.  Mr.  Davis  said  that  in  manjr  cases  •♦  Railroad  engineers  are 
worked  48  hours  at  a  time  without  sleep" ;  also  that  "engineers  have  frequently  told 
me  that  they  have  put  tobacco  in  their  eyes  to  keep  themselves  awake,'*  and  are 
sometimes  obliged  to  leave  the  engine  in  charge  of  the  fireman  to  get  an  hour's  sleep, 
although  it  is  dangerous  to  trust  the  fireman  because  his  eyes  are  apt  to  be  dazzled 
by  the  fire  he  has  been  replenishing  at  night,  so  that  he  cannot  see  well  abead  for  half 
an  hour  afterward  and  sometimes  for  several  hours  afterward. 

•  Ibid. 

'  WaiuuDaker*9  Argument,  etc.,  p.  221. 
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tion,  early  disability,  and  death  were  common  among  them.* 
Even  Dr.  Green  admitted  that  '*there  are  some  instances 
where  the  operators  work  very  hard,"^  and  the  operators 
themselves  declared  that  '^  The  Western  Union  has  alwa3^8 
been  short  of  help,  and  it  j^enerally  makes  one  man  do  the 
work  of  a  man  and  a  half/'*®  And  this  is  the  way  the 
Western  Union  succeeds  in  sending  more  messages  per  em- 
ployee than  is  the  case  in  England  or  Germany. 

The  systematic  overworking  of  employees  was  one  cause 
of  the  great  strike  of  -83  in  which  the  telegraphers  demanded 
that  8  hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work  and  7  hours  a 
night's  work — very  moderate  demands  in  the  light  of  the 
sworn  testimony  of  President  Orton  and  the  uncontroverted 
statements  of  the  men  themselves, — but  instead  of  less  work 
they  got  more — "one-third  more  work  out  of  a  man  for  a 
day's  service,"  Dr.  Green  said. 

The  dangers  of  this  cruel  system,  not  only  to  the  operator 
but  to  the  public,  are  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  George 
Welsh,  a  young  man  of  seventeen  years  who  was  telegraph 
operator  at  Plainfield,  Conn.,  in  181)2.  On  the  9th  of  July, 
after  he  had  been  on  duty  all  day  from  6  A.  M.  till  5  P.  M., 
he  received  a  train  order  to  hold  a  passenger  train,  and 
immediately  after  receiving  the  order,  he  was  "called  up" 
by  the  chief  oy»erator  at  another  station,  who  sent  him  a  mes- 
sage ordering  him  to  report  at  a  neighboring  town  as  soon  as 
he  was  off  duty  at  Plainfield,  remain  there  on  duty  all 
night,  and  then  to  report  back  at  Plainfield  in  the  morn- 
ing and  remain  there  all  dav.    The  result  was  that  the  bov 


•  Blair  Sen.  Com.,  vol.  1,  p.  193,  operator's  paralysis;  p.  125,  consumption.  "The 
operators  are  frequently  carried  oflf  by  consumption,  (generally  caused  by  close  con- 
finement and  the  positions  they  have  to  take  while  at  their  work.  Owin^  to  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  business,  drawing;  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  the  instrument,  and 
the  ra])id  rate  at  which  the  sounds  have  to  be  distinpiished  and  transcribed  on  paper, 
and  owin^ic  also  to  the  position  a  man  must  assume,  sittin^i:  steadily  and  writin^c  all 
day,  the  ordinary  and  proper  exercise  of  the  respiratory  organs  is  prevented ;  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  you  will  And  that  when  a  man  is  what  we  call  beinji:  *  rushed '  be 
hardly  breathes  at  all  —  respiration  almost  ceases  *'  (testimony  of  J.  S.  McClelland). 

Q.— What  is  the  character  of  their  work  [operators]  in  respect  to  its  exactions  on 
the  physical  frame? 

A.^lt  is  very  exhausting  work.  There  are  very  few  old  men  in  the  telegraph 
business. 

Q.—Vo  you  mean  that  the  telegrapher  dies  young? 

y(.— Yes,  sir;  either  he  dies  young,  or  he  is  compelled  to  quit  the  business  in  order 
to  save  his  health.  (Testimony  of  John  Campbell,  masterworkman  of  Brotherhood  of 
Telegraphers.    Blair  vol.  1,  p.  116.) 

»  Blair,  vol.  1,  p.  892. 

»  n)id.,  p.  230. 
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mishandled  the  signals  and  a  collision  occurred  which  caused 
the  death  of  three  persons.^^ 

While  the  Western  Union  is  liberal  in  bestowing  hours 
and  burdens  upon  its  employees  it  is  very  illiberal  in  the 
matter  of  wages.  A  few  telegraph  operators  are  well  paid, 
but  "nine-tenths  of  the  operators  employed  by  the  Western 
Union  are  paid  from  f  15  to  f40  a  month,  and  many  edu- 
cated, intelligent  men,  thorough  in  their  profession,  are 
being  paid  f50  a  month.""  President  Green  testified  that 
the  average  salary  of  operators  was  f71.56  for  men,  and 
f3().75  for  women,  or  a  total  average  of  f 62  to  f 65.^^  But 
his  estimates  were  made  up  from  the  New  York  offices 
alone  (as  clearly  appears  in  the  tables  he  gave  the  Bingham 
Committee),  and  his  figures  were  reduced  to  the  absurd  on 
cross-examination  as  we  have  already  seen."  The  opera- 
tors themselves  testified  that  the  average  pay  of  operators 
even  in  the  main  office  of  the  company  was  only  f57;^*  that 
many  operators  employed  in  commercial  telegraphing  re- 
ceive only  f  30,  f  35,  f  40,  or  150  a  month  ;^^  that  for  commercial 
operators,  including  the  whole  range,  well-paid  men  and 
all,  the  average  pay  would  not  exceed  f 54,  and  for  railroad 
operators  ^39;"  that  women  get  35  to  40  per  cent  less 
than  men  for  the  same  work;"  that  the  company  pursued 
a  systematic  policy  of  reducing  wages  by  filling  positions 
vacated  by  death,  resignation,  transfer,  or  discharge  with 
new  men  at  salaries  ^5  or  ^10  below  the  pay  of  the  former 
occupants;"  that  the  reduction  had  amounted  to  40  per 
cent  from  1870  to  1883  ;*«  that  it  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
reduce  the  salaries  of  first-class  operators  in  Chicago  to  |50 
a  month  ;^^  and  that  all  the  while  the  hours  of  labor  were 
increasing,  and  the  profits  of  the  company  growing  larger. 
Senator  Blair,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  summed  up  the  evidence  in  these  words: 

"  Blair  Sen.  Com.,  vol.  1,  p.  173. 

u  Wanamaker'8  Arg.,  p.  141. 

"  Bingham  Com.,  p.  69;  Blair  Com.,  vol  1,  p.  908. 

M  Note  6  to  part  II  above. 

^  Testimony  of  John  B.  Taltawall,  operator  and  editor  of  the  TeUgraphen*  Advo- 
cate.   Blair  Com.,  vol.  1,  p.  171. 

M  Blair  Com.,  vol.  1,  p.  103. 

w  Ibid.,  pp.  103, 192. 

»  Ibid.,  p.  116. 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  103, 125, 225 

»  Ibid.,  pp.  103, 171. 

tt  Ibid.,  p.  226. 
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**The  operators  who  came  here  and  testified,  almost  universally 
stated  that  for  a  long  series  of  years  there  had  been  a  constant 
reduction  of  salaries  going  on,  and  this  while  their  efficiency  wan 
increasing  and  their  hours  of  labor  in  many  instances  were  also 
increasing,  and  more  money  was  being  made  by  the  company.*'" 

Such  was  the  situation  in  1883  when  the  men  struck 
for  15  per  cent  increase  of  pay,  no  salary  less  than  foO,  the 
same  pay  for  women  as  for  men,  and  8  hours  for  a  day's 
work, — moderate  demands,  very,  but  the  company  did  not 
accede  to  them.  It  would  cost  a  million  dollars  or  miore, 
the  managers  said,  and  the  company  could  not  afford  it. 
Poor  company,  only  making  120  to  150  per  cent  on  its  invest- 
ment; it  could  not  afford  to  yield  the  men  one-sixth  of  the 
profits  the  men  i)roduced.  When  you  have  read  the  follow- 
ing list  of  poverty-stricken  individuals  who  constituted  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Western  I^nion  and  its  chief  owners, 
you  will  see  why  the  company  could  not  afford  to  pay  fair 
wages  to  its  men : 

Jay  Gould  William  W.  Aster  C.  P.  Huntington 

Russell  Sage  J.  P.  Morgan  John  T.  Terry 

Fred  L.  Ames  P.  R.  Pyne  Cyrus  W.  Field 

Sidney  Dillon  Chauncey  M.  Depew  John  Vanhorne 

Thomas  T.  Eckert   George  J.  Gould  A.  B.  Cornell 

Dr.  Norvin  Green    Edwin  Gould  Robert  C.  Clowry 

Samuel  Sloan  Charles  Lanier  Henry  Weaver 

George  B.  Roberts  Austin  Corbin  William  D.  Bishop 

Sidney  Shepard       John  G.  Moore  James  W.  Clendenin 

Erastus  Wiman       Henry  M.  Flagler  John  Hay 

Mr.  Thurber  used  this  list  in  1890  to  answer  the  question 
why  the  public  cannot  have  a  postal  telegraph,  and  it  is  an 
equally  conclusive  answer  to  the  question  why  the  men 
<ould  not  have  moderate  hours  and  reasonable  wages. 
Every  name  re])resents  some  great  interest — railway  presi- 
dents, bankers,  stockbrokers,  millionaires  by  the  ton;  and 
you  know  a  dollar  is  of  much  more  importance  to  a  mill- 
ionaire than  it  is  to  a  workingman.  Gould,  Sage,  Astor, 
or  any  one  of  s(»veral  others  in  the  list  could  have  given  the 
men  all  they  asked  out  of  his  own  private  income  and  never 
missed  it  if  he  had  been  of  the  ordinary  mould  of  man,  but 
being  a  millionaire  the  chances  are  it  would  have  broken  his 
heart.  Some  of  the  directors  are  fair-minded  men  perhaps, 
but  the  ruling  sy>irits  are  wholly  unfit  to  be  trusted  as 
employers  with  the  mastery  and  management  of  human 
beings.  More  than  two-thirds  of  them  fall  but  the  last  nine) 
are  on  the  Tribune's  millionaire  lists  for  the  cities  of  New 


»  Blair  Com.,  yol.  1,  p.  992. 
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York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  a  number  of  them  having 
fortunes  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  fifty,  even  a  hundred  mill- 
ions, and  probably  there  are  very  few  if  any  in  the  entire 
board  so  poor  as  to  have  but  a  single  million ;  yet  these  men, 
or  the  majority  at  least,  were  willing  to  grow  richer  on  the 
labor  of  men  and  women  and  boys  and  girls,  receiving  in 
many  cases  f8,  |12,  f20,  f40  a  month,  and  working  often 
12  to  1(5  or  even  18  hours  a  day.  A  thousand  dollars  or  the 
fair  value  of  an  average  year  of  labor,  put  into  Western 
Union  stock  in  1858  has  brought  its  owner  f3,000  a  year 
ever  since,  or  fll4,000,  and  the  investment  is  as  good  to- 
day as  ever ;  but  an  operator  who  puts  in  a  year  of  work  on 
the  wires  gets  on  an  average  |500  for  it  and  that  is  the  end 
of  it ;  if  he  wants  any  more  he  must  work  some  more.  The 
contrast  between  the  results  of  a  year's  work  put  into  capi- 
tal by  the  employer  and  a  year's  work  done  by  the  employee 
is  terrific.  If  the  board  w^ere  of  a  generous  temper  toward 
the  people  who  earn  their  income  for  them  or  even  the 
subjects  of  a  just  and  righteous  conscience,  the  dividends 
of  the  Western  Union  torn  from  the  labor  of  overworked 
and  underpaid  employees  would  have  burned  a  hole  in  their 
pockets  and  dropped  back  among  the  workers. 

On  the  profiting-sharing  principle  of  the  Le  Claire  shops 
the  men  should  have  had  3^  millions  of  the  7  millions  profit, 
and  on  the  full  cooperative  or  partnership  principle  the 
workers  should  have  received  over  5  of  the  7  millions;  but 
the  company  does  not  know  anything  about  the  principles 
of  partnership  or  profit-sharing,  it  knows  only  of  profit- 
getting. 

After  the  strike — and  the  committee  had  listened  to 
months  of  testimony  about  it — Senator  Blair  said  to  Presi- 
dent Green : 

*'I  have  the  Impression  very  stronj^ly  that  you  could  afford  to  give 
your  operators  more  money,  and  now  that  you  have  got  yoiu*  own 
way  about  it  I  wish  you  would  just  come  up  and  give  those  boys 
more  money."" 

In  1890,  however,  the  evidence  was  that  the  average  pay 
of  telegraph  operators  was  t40  to  f45  a  month,**  that 
girls  were  employed  in  some  instances  as  low  as  |12  to  |15 
a  month,^'^  and  quite  a  number  were  paid  no  more  than  f20 

»  Blair  Com.,  vol.  1,  p.  891. 

M  Bingham  Com.,  p.  90,  testimony  of  A.  B.  Chandler,  president  of  the  Postal  Tel. 
Co.,  and  of  D.  H.  Bate^,  formerly  acthig  vice-president  and  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  the  Western  Union,  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Oh.  Tel.  Co.,  etc. 

»  Bingham  Com.,  pp.  90, 86,  statements  of  Chairman  Bingham,  and  of  Mr.  Beau- 
mont citing  reports  of  the  Labor  Bureau. 
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to  f35,^*  while  the  president  of  the  company  drew  a  salary 
estimated  at  twenty-five  to  fifty  thousand  dollars." 

As  a  rule  operators  do  not  receive  enough  to  enable  them 
to  marry^**  or  to  lay  up  anything  for  a  rainy  day" — they 
have  little  need  to  provide  for  old  age  if  they  stay  in  the 
business. 

If  the  men  apply  for  increase  of  compensation  "the  testi- 
mony is  that  universally,  without  a  single  exception,  those 
applications  (whether  made  by  one  individual  or  bodies  of 
individuals)  have  been  ignored.'*"  The  only  notice  the  West- 
ern Union  takes  of  petitions  is  to  "spot''  the  leaders,  dis- 
charge them,  and  blacklist  them  to  prevent  their  obtaining 
employment  elsewhere. 

"ADytbiuff  in  the  shape  of  pettlnp  up  petitions  for  increase  of  pay 
has  resulted  disastrously  to  the  ringleaders.  They  have  either  been . 
dismissed  from  the  service  or  discriminated  against  in  many  ways. 
Their  names  are  placed  on  the  blaclv-list  and  managers  all  over  the 
country  are  notified  of  it.  Wlien  th<\v  apply  for  situations  the 
managers  tell  them  that  they  are  on  the  blaclj-list.**" 

A  company  that  denies  the  right  of  petition,  denies  of 
course,  with  still  greater  emphasis  the  right  of  organization. 
It  has  repeatedly  discharged  and  blacklisted  men  for  joining 
the  Brotherhood  of  Telegraphers  and  for  activity  in  or- 
ganizing their  fellow   workers.**^     This  is  the   continuous 

M  Bingfham  Com.,  p.  30,  statement  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Chandler. 

IT  On  p.  84,  Binf^ham  Rep.,  Mr.  Beaumont  8}X)ke  of  **  the  $50,000  salary  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Union."  Mr.  Grain:  **Is  that  his  salary?"  Mr.  Beaumont: 
*'  There  are  some  things  a  man  knows  that  he  cannot  swear  to.  This  is  one  of  thoee 
cases."  On  p.  66  Mr.  Anderson  is  reported  as  saying,  **  The  salary  of  the  postmaster- 
general  is  $8,000  a  year,  while  it  is  generally  known  that  the  salary  of  the  president  of 
the  Western  Union  is  several  times  greater."  To  which  President  Green  replied, 
"What  matters  $60,000  for  executive  salaries  on  54,000,000  of  messages?"  Slight 
matter— only  a  matter  of  justice  between  man  and  man— insignificant  indeed  to  the 
Western  Union. 

»  Blair  Com.,  vol.  1,  p.  144.  Those  who  do  get  married  generally  have  to  get  some- 
thing outside  the  regular  work  in  order  to  obtain  a  comfortable  living  for  their 
families  (pp.  150, 194). 

»  Ibid. ,  p.  152.   Not  1  in  a  hundred  accumulates  anything.   See  also  p.  192  as  follows : 

Q.— Excluding  from  the  question  men  whose  f aUure  to  save  can  be  attributed  to  bad 
habits,  I  want  to  know  what  chance  there  is  for  a  reasonably  prudent  and  economi- 
cal man  to  save  a  little  money  in  the  business  of  a  telegraph  operator? 

y(.— Well,  there  might  be  some  chance  for  a  man  to  do  that  if  he  cared  to  work  16 
hours  a  day— that  is,  for  a  single  man,  but  if  he  was  a  married  man,  or  had  a  father 
or  a  mother  or  a  sister  or  some  other  person  dependent  on  him,  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  for  him  to  lay  up  anything  without  working  extra  hours. 

w  n>id.,  p.  892,  the  words  of  the  chairman,  Senator  Blair. 

M  Blair  Com.,  vol.  1,  pp.  113-115. 

s*  Blair  Com.,  vol.  1,  pp.  115,  180.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  cause  of  disohaiige 
for  it  was  distinctly  avowed  by  the  officers  of  the  company  to  be  as  stated  in  the  text. 
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policy  of  the  company.  It  acted  in  this  way  long  before 
the  great  strike  of  1883.  Nevertheless  the  men  succeeded 
in  organizing  in  secret,  and  finally  sent  a  representative 
committee  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  company  about 
the  grievances  of  the  men.  The  insulting  treatment  ac- 
corded this  committee  and  the  utter  refusal  to  recognize 
any  right  of  combination  on  the  part  of  the  men,  was  the 
main  immediate  cause  of  the  strike.''  When  the  strike 
was  over  the  company  refused  to  take  the  men  back  again 
except  upon  condition  of  signing  an  agreement  not  to  belong 
to  any  organization  that  claimed  to  control  their  services  or 
salaries  as  against  the  company,'*  which  of  course  would 
uproot  the  Brotherhood  or  reduce  it  to  impotence  if  the 
men  regarded  their  contracts — which,  however,  they  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  doing  in  such  cases.  They  sign  an  agree- 
ment not  to  belong  to  a  trade  union  and  the  next  day 
renew  their  allegiance  to  their  fellow  workmen.  Thus  does 
corporate  oppression  beget  faithlessness  in  employees, — 
and  it  is  hard  to  blame  the  men  for  ignoring  the  outrageous 
compact  to  forfeit  their  freedom  and  manhood  which  they 
are  compelled  by  their  necessities  to  sign.  You  cannot 
make  a  workingman  see  that  it  is  all  wrong  for  two  or 
more  telegraph  operators  to  combine  to  secure  fair  pay 
and  reasonable  hours  and  yet  perfectly  right  for  two  or 
more  telegraph  companies  to  combine  to  squeeze  their  em- 
ployees and  fleece  the  public — ^it  takes  a  corporation 
official  or  a  laisscz-fairc  philosopher  to  see  that. 

The  company  does  not  hesitate  to  break  its  faith  with 
employees  if  it  suits  its  convenience,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
English  operators  who  came  to  introdut^e  the  Wheatstone 
system  on  some  of  the  Western  T^nion  lines,  and  were 
subjected  to  great  annoyance  and  loss  through  the  broken 
promises  of  Western  Union  officials."* 

It  is  part  of  the  policy  of  the  company  to  prevent  its 
men  from  securing  employment  in  other  places  at  better 
pay.  Sometimes  a  man  has  travelled  a  long  distance  on  the 
pwomise  of  flO  or  |20  increase  of  salary,  only  to  find  at  his 

and  no  other  canse  'was  named ;  that  was  the  Role  canse,  and  in  some  instances  the 
men  were  informed  in  plain  Enprlish  that  they  would  be  blacklisted.  In  a  number  of 
instances  the  witnesses  make  their  testimony  specific  by  giving  the  names  of  men 
dischar^red  and  blacklisted  for  connection  with  the  Brotherhood. 

»  Blair  Com.,  vol.  1,  p.  122. 

»♦  President  Green's  testimony,  Blair,  vol.  1,  pp.  896-7.  After  the  great  strike  of 
1870,  the  company  took  back  some  of  the  strikers  on  condition  of  their  taking  what 
was  called  the  "  iron-clad  oath  "—an  oath  to  renounce  their  union  and  never  again 
connect  themselves  with  any  similar  organization.    Blair  Com.,  vol.  1,  pp.  153, 199. 

M  Blair,  vol.  1,  pp.  157-8. 
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journey's  end  that  Western  Union  influence  had  preceded 
him  and  shattered  the  promise.^* 

The  meanness  of  the  company  is  at  times  astonishing 
even  to  a  student  of  corporation  history.  The  Stager 
episode  is  an  example.  During  the  war  General  Stager  was 
general  superintendent  of  the  Western  Union  and  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  military  lines  of  the  United  States 
at  the  same  time.  Well,  the  salary  of  Anson  Stager  as 
colonel  and  assistant  quartermaster  and  chief  of  the  United 
States  military  telegraph  corps  was  turned  over  to  the 
Western  Union,  and  he  never  got  a  cent  of  his  salary  as  an 
army  oflQcer.'^ 

There  is  very  little  chance  of  working  up  to  a  position 
of  moderate  work  and  reasonable  income.  Length  of  ser- 
vice is  not  taken  into  account. 

**I  asked  my  manager  If  length  of  service  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  fixing  a  man's  pay.  He  said,  No;  tliat  tliat  had  no  bearing  on 
the  question  whatever,  because  tlit^re  was  always  a  new  element 
prowinj?  up  that  could  be  engaged  probably  at  less  rates  of  pay  than 
the  old  operatoi-s  were  getting"  (Blair,  vol.  1,  p.  134);  and  again  on 
p.  125  where  a  manager  was  asked  "What  encouragement  there  was 
for  a  man  to  remain  steady  and  reliable  and  faithful  to  his  duties," 
the  answer  was:  "None  whatever.  If  you  get  tired  of  this  position 
we  can  fill  it  with  another  man  at  lower  pay." 

Favoritism  and  greed  appear  to  be  the  factors  that  fix 
wages.  The  manager  of  another  company  testified  that  he 
had  had  daily  applications  from  first-class  operators  in  the 
Western  Union  who  were  working  by  the  side  of  others  no 
better  in  any  way  and  doing  the  same  work  and  who  never- 
theless received  ^10  to  |15  a  month  less  than  the  last 
named  operators  for  no  discoverable  reason.'® 

"Favoritism  seems  to  be  one  of  the  rules  of  the  office.  We  know, 
as  a  fact,  that  sometimes  the  men  who  get  the  low  salaries  are 
capable  of  doing  better  work  than  those  who  get  the  large  salaries."  • 
Another  witness  said:  "I  saw  that  I  was  not  receiving  the  wages  due 
me  in  the  position  that  I  filled,  and  that  on  account  of  the  drunken- 
ness and  imbecility  of  the  man  who  was  my  superior  I  had  his  duties 
to  perform  as  well  as  my  own ;  and  so  as  there  was  no  probablUty  of 
my  ever  getting  any  more  wages,  I  left  the  company  on  short  notice. 
I  have  been  able  to  earn  a  living  with  opposition  companies,  but 
every  absorption  that  has  been  made  by  the  Western  TTnlon  Company 
has  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  wages"  (Blair,  228);  and  again  (p.  231), 
'*In  the  employ  of  the  Western  Union  there  Is  no  hope  whatever  of 
promotion;  that  is.  on  a  man*s  merits."** 


»  n)id.,p.  227. 

"  Bingham  Com.,  testimony  of  Rosewater,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  general's, 
w  Blair,  vol.  1,  p.  231. 

»  niair,  vol.  1,  p.  127,  testimony  J.  S.  McClelland. 

40  Testimony  of  A.  H.  Seymour,  manager  of  the  Mutual  Union,  and  formerly  with 
the  Western  Union. 
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No  wonder  John  Wanamaker  found  that  "One-third  of 
all  the  telegraph  operators  are  continually  preparing  them- 
selves for  other  professions,  and  that  the  other  two- thirds  are 
continually  thinking  of  doing  so."*^  No  wonder,  either,  that 
thoughtful  operators  universally  favor  national  ownership 
of  the  telegraph.*^  The  contrast  of  the  telegraph  service 
with  the  national  postal  service  is  indeed  a  striking  one. 


Tkleoraph 
Operatoks. 


Postal  Cabbiebs. 


Railway  Mail 
Clebkr. 


Ayerage  pay  per  month 
Average  hours    .... 

Promotion 

Length  of  Service  .    .    . 


Tenure 


Rights  of  petition,  organ- 
ization, etc 


$40  to  $60. 

9  to  16. 

For  merit,  rare. 

Not  recognized 
as  giving  any 
claims  to'  in- 
crease of  pay, 
or  continuance 
in  employ. 

Precarious, — de- 
pendent on  in- 
dividual whim 
and  arbitrary 
power  of  an  ir- 
responsible su- 
perior. 

Denied. 


975. 
8. 


$84. 
8.* 


For  merit  the  rule. 

Clearly  recognized  as  giving  a  valid 
title  to  increase  of  pay,  retention, 
and  preferment. 


*'  Freedom  from  removal  except  for 
inefficiency,  crime,  or  miscon- 
duct."** 


Accorded. 


*  The  daily  train  run  of  a  railway  postal  clerk  is  4  to  6  hours.  (Postmaster-Gen- 
erars  Rep.,  1892,  p.  62.3  et  seq.)^  but  the  clerk  is  obliged  to  devote  some  further  time  to 
making  reports,  checking  records,  preparing  supplies  for  the  following  trip,  etc.  In 
some  cases  the  increase  of  correspondence  has  thrown  an  undue  burden  on  some  of 
the  clerks,  and  then  we  find  the  postmaster-general  doing  all  in  his  power  to  lighten 
their  labors  and  increase  their  pay  (Rep.  1892,  pp.  601, 611-512,  and  1804,  pp.  391-2)— a 
line  of  conduct  diametrically  opposite  to  that  pursued  by  Western  Union  managers. 
The  facts  as  to  wages  of  carriers  and  clerks  are  taken  from  the  Postmaster-General's 
Reports,  1892,  p.  815,  and  1894,  p.  407.  A  carrier  receives  $600  the  first  year,  $800  the 
second  year,  and  $1,000  the  third.  Between  four  and  five  thousand  of  the  seven  thou- 
sand railway  clerks  receive  $1,000  to  $1,400  each,  and  fifteen  hundred  more  receive 
$900  each.  The  contrast  with  the  telegraph  becomes  still  more  pronounced  when  we 
remember  that  the  bottom  round  for  a  carrier  or  railway  clerk  in  regular  employment 
is  $60  a  month,  while  the  telegraph  bottom  is  not  reached  till  you  get  to  $12  or  lower 
still  if  anybody  could  be  found  to  work  for  less.  The  postoffice  does  not  seek  to  buy 
labor  at  auction,  but  aims  to  pay  as  much  as  it  reasonably  can,  regardless  of  the  price 
of  labor  at  forced  sale  in  the  markets  of  competition.  The  Western  Union,  on  the 
contrary,  aims  to  pay  the  least  possible,  makes  the  forced  sale  its  standard,  and  takes 
a  hand  itself  in  depressing  the  rate  by  systematic  and  persistent  reduction. 

**  statement  of  Postmaster-General  John  Wanamaker,  1892  Rep.  p.  601,  not  merely 
as  the  aim,  but  as  the  actual  condition  of  the  railway  mail  service,  a  condition  which 


*>  Wanamaker*s  Arg.,  p.  11 ;  see  also  Blair,  vol.  1,  p.  227. 

«s  Blair,  vol.  2,  p.  410,  testimony  of  R.  J.  Hinton.  *'  I  have  never  found  a  working 
operator  anywhere  who  has  not  been  in  favor  (if  he  has  thought  at  all  of  the  question) 
of  a  goremment  service  Instead  of  a  private  service." 
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had  produced  great  improvement  in  the  service.  Postmaster-General  Bissell,  18D4 
Rep.,  p.  395,  say8,  "  The  civil  service  laws  and  ref^ulations  as  applied  to  the  Railway 
Mail  Service  accomplish  all  the  most  sanguine  expected,"  and  goes  on  to  speak  in  ttie 
highest  terms  of  the  tine  quality  of  appointments,  the  high  efficiency,  the  permanence 
of  employment,  and  the  promotion  for  mei  t,  secured  under  the  civil  service  rules. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  the  clerks  in  the  fourth-class  postoffices  had  been  chosen  for 
comparison  the  contrast  as  to  tenure,  hours,  wages,  etc.,  would  not  have  been  so 
strong  in  favor  of  public  employment.    The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  clerks  in  the 
fourth-class  postoffices  are  not  public  employees.    They  are  private  employees  doings 
public  work.    Uncle  Sam  lets  out  the  fourth-class  offices  on  contract  and  the  postmas- 
ters hire  their  own  help.    The  fourth-class  offices  are  neither  classified  under  the  civil 
service  nor  nationalized.    They  are  simply  bits  of  private  enterprise  banded  together 
to  do  a  part  of  the  nation's  work  under  contract,  and  the  clerks  are  no  more  public 
employees  than  the  brakcmen  and  conductors  on  the  railroads  that  carry  the  mail 
under  contract  with  the  nation     The  postofflce  has  not  yet  applied  its  own  principles 
to  the  whole  of  its  own  service.    But  it  is  moving  in  that  direction  and  it  is  better  to 
have  good  principles  not  fully  carried  out,  than  bad  priucii^les  thoroughly  carried 
out,— better  to  aim  at  heaven  and  take  some  years  to  get  there,  than  to  aim  at  h — ^1  and 
get  there  right  away. 

The  contrast  with  the  telegraph  service  abroad  is  scarcely 
less  marked  than  the  contrast  with  the  classified- postal  ser- 
vice here.  In  Great  Britian  appointments  are  made 
throughout  the  postal  service  by  competitive  examination, 
promotion  is  by  merit,  length  of  service  increases  pay,  per- 
manence of  employment  is  assured  during  good  behavior 
and  efficiency,  and  provision  is  made  in  case  of  sickness, 
disability  and  old  age.*^  After  ten  years'  service  the  em- 
ployee is  entitled  to  a  pension  of  Vc  ^^  the  salary  and  emolu- 
ments tie  was  receiving;  after  twenty  years  the  pension 
is  i;  after  thirty  years  ^;  and  after  40  years  §  of  the 
salary.**  The  hours  of  labor  are  8  per  day  and  7  per  night 
for  six  days  in  the  week,  all  Sunday  work  being  counted 
overtime.  The  salary  of  a  first-class  operator  is  |950  a  year, 
or  about  $80  a  month.*"'  The  most  significant  fact  of  all  is 
the  contrast  between  the  aims  of  tlie  telegraph  management 
here  and  in  England.  Here  the  policy  is  reduction  of  wages 
as  tlie  businc^sa  grows,  so  that  the  proportion  of  income 

*»  Blair  Com,  vol.  l,p.  167.  After  3  years*  service  an  employee  receives  half  p^y 
during  temporary  sickness. 

**  Eleventh  Rep.  of  IT.  8.  Civil  Service  Commission,  1805,  pp.  32S-44.  In  Canada  the 
pensions  are  larger  still  —  one  fiftieth  for  each  year  of  service  instead  of  one  sixtieth 
as  in  England.  For  chief  clerks  the  minimum  salary  is  $1,800  which  is  increased  an- 
nually by  $50  up  to  $2,400.  For  second-class  clerks  the  minimum  is  $1,100  increasinfi; 
annually  by  ^.SO  to  $1,400,  and  for  third-class  clerks  the  minimum  is  $400  increasinf^ 
annually  by  $50  up  to  $1,000.  Women  are  employed  in  Canada  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  men,  but  in  England  and  most  of  the  colonies  their  pay  is  slifi:htly  less 
bein^  j  to  f  of  the  pay  of  men  in  the  same  prade  of  service. 

«  Enp.  P.-M.  Genl.'s  Rep.,  1895,  pp.  7, 11.  The  English  operators  who  testified  before 
the  Blair  Committee,  said  that  a  first-class  oi)erator  received  less  pay  in  Enirland  than 
in  America,  but  considering  rents  and  prices  as  well  as  wa^s  the  English  operator 
was  better  off  than  his  American  brother  financially  as  well  as  every  other  way  (Blair, 
vol.  1,  pp.  165-6).  The  salaries  of  operators  in  England  have  risen  since  the  yean 
referred  to  by  these  witnesses. 
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that  goes  to  labor  is  continually  shrinking;  there  the  policy 
is  to  raise  the  wage  level,  so  that  an  ever-increasing  propor- 
tion of  the  income  shall  go  to  labor.  In  1870,  only  39  per 
cent  of  the  telegraph  revenue  went  to  labor;  in  1880,  44;^: 
in  1885,  52^;^;  in  1890,  58^;^;  in  1895,  72^  The  following 
table  taken  from  Mr.  Morley's  returns  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  show  in  greater  detail  the  recent  results  of  this 
admirable  policy  of  the  British  postal  management. 

Percental]^  of  TelegT^pb 
Year.  Salaries  to 

Telegraph  Revenue. 

1870 39.13 

1880 44.02 

1885 52.64 

1890 58.47 

1891 61.30 

1892 64.23 

1893 67.96 

1894 69.96 

1895 ,..  72.18 

During  this  period  the  revenue  has  risen  from  4  millions 
to  13  millions  a  year,  so  that  labor  receives  nearly  G  times 
as  much  as  in  1870.  The  efficiency  of  employees — the 
amount  of  business  per  worker  has  of  late  ye^irs  increased 
in  a  marked  degree,  and  since  '85  there  has  been  no  change 
of  tariff,  so  that  the  increased  percentage  of  revenue  going 
to  labor  means  a  very  decided  addition  to  individual 
salaries.*^ 

In  France,  as  w^e  have  seen,*^  the  average  wage  of  tele- 
graph employees  has  been  for  a  long  time  above  the  aver- 
age here  even  on  the  Western  Union's  own  data.  The 
French  civil  service  is  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms.  It 
secures  "perpetuity  of  tenure,"  "guarantees  a  constantly 
improving  livelihood  and  in  case  of  accident,  provision  for 
the  families  of  employees,''  pensions  as  in  England,  and 
promotion  for  merit.*^  The  great  republic  shows  the 
breadth  and  sincerity  of  her  belief  in  liberty  and  equal^ 
by  paying  women  in  the  public  service  the  same  wages Iwi 
men  for  the  same  class  of  work.*® 

M  As  a  rale  the  salaries  of  telepjaphers  in  England  have  been  raised  $150  to  $200 
each  since  1881,  and  the  hours  have  been  shortened  one-seventh  (41st  Rep.  of  the 
Bng.  P.-M.  Genl.,  1895,  pp.  6, 7, 11\  This  Is  fine,  hut  the  English  public  service  is  open 
to  criticism  in  respect  to  its  failure  to  recognize  the  full  equality  of  women,  and  its 
emplojrment  of  boys  from  16  to  17  years  of  age. 

*f  Notes  6  to  8  inclusive,  part  II  above. 

*•  Eleventh  Rep.  of  the  IT.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  pp.  354-8.  Fraud  or  oor- 
roption  of  any  kind  is  almost  unknown  in  the  public  service  (p.  366). 

«  Ibid.,  p.  858. 
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In  respect  to  the  contrast  between  our  telegraph  system 
and  that  of  Germany  under  this  head  of  the  interests  of 
employees,  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  pregnant 
words  of  Professor  Ely  who  has  studied  the  German  system 
in  its  home: 

"Experienced  and  tried  men,  with  comparatively  short  hours,  are 
employed  in  Germany,  while  in  the  telegraph  ofllees  of  this  country 
one  finds  very  young  lads,  and  they  are  frequently  overworkcnl. 
The  fact  that  so  few  mature  men  are  found  among  them  shows  that 
they  have  no  secure  tenm*e  of  office  and  no  permanent  employment. 
One  young  generation  of  telegraph  operators  gives  way  to  another.  They 
are  employed  frequently  In  dark,  dingy  and  iU-kept  rooms.  The  con- 
trast with  the  class  of  operators  employed  in  a  country  like  Ger- 
many and  the  neat  and  attractive  offices  found  in  that  country  is 
painful,  and  it  Is  reaUy  a  disgrace  to  our  own  country."** 

The  italics  are  mine.  I  underlined  that  sentence  because 
it  touches  a  truth  of  tremendous  import.  "One  young  gen- 
eration of  telegraph  operators  gives  way  to  another."  Do 
you  know  why?  Do  you  understand  the  meaning  of  that 
fact?  Think  back  over  the  evidence  collected  in  this  arti- 
cle, and  you  will  see  what  it  means.  It  means  that  the  tele- 
graph system  in  America  is  a  great  press  in  which  the 
youth  and  energy  and  life  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
are  coined  into  gold  for  industrial  aristocrats.  It  means 
that  as  each  new  generation  comes  along,  the  telegraph 
management  takes  as  large  a  portion  of  it  as  may  be  wished, 
puts  it  into  the  great  press,  rapidly  squeezes  the  youth  and 
freshness  and  beauty  out  of  it,  the  best  years,  too  often 
all  the  years,  out  of  it,  throws  it  away  as  a  cider  maker 
rejects  the  juiceless  pulp,  and  turns  to  replace  it  with  new 
victims,  rosy,  plump,  and  hearty,  from  another  unsuspect- 
ing generation.  It  means  that  a  collosal  business  is  con- 
ducted in  the  interests  of  a  few  capitalists  regardless  of  the 
welfare  of  the  multitudes  who  do  the  actual  work.  It  means 
the  oppression  of  labor,  the  overworking  of  employees,  the 
appropriation  by  the  master  of  all  they  produce  beyond 
a  bare  subsistence — the  methods  that  slaveholders  always 
follow,  with  the  added  viciousness  of  caring  nothing  for  the 
life  or  health  of  the  slaves  because  it  costs  the  master 
nothing  to  replace  them.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  our  tele- 
graph system  on  its  working  side — a  perennial  theft  of 
youth  and  years,  a  systematic  robbery  of  toil, — a  meaning 
that  ought  to  enlist  every  lover  of  manhood  and  justice  in 
the  cause  of  a  National  Telegraph. 

(To  be  continued.) 

w  The  ARENA,  Deoember,  '05,  p.  61. 


PLANETARY  FREEBOOTING  AND  WORLD 

POLICIES. 


BY   RICHARD  J.   HINTON 


Great  races  have  been  great  robbers,  our  own  being  no 
exception.  Indeed,  the  Anglo-Saxon  has  been  the  champion 
bandit  of  the  later  centuries.  Men  shrug  their  shoulders 
and  remark,  "What  has  been  will  be."  Rapine  and  robberj 
have  marked  the  conflicts  and  indicated  the  catastrophes 
of  all  civilization.  The  martvrdom  of  Man  has  been  an 
unceasing  procession  of  horrors.  Is  there  never  to  be  a 
period  of  transfiguration — a  lifting  and  remoulding  of 
environment?  Certainly  there  is  not  much  now  to  indicate 
such  changes,  except  that  altrurian  "cranks"  are  bolder  and 
perhaps  more  numerous.  Otherwise  the  horrors  of  Islam- 
ism,  the  reddened  glare  of  past  Roman  marches,  or  the 
blackened  embers  of  Spanish  cruelty,  with  the  grasping 
greed  of  Anglo-British  statesmen  and  plunderers,  fade  into 
petty  larceny  and  sneak  thievery  by  the  side  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  current  planetary  freebootage.  That  which 
is  being  planned  seems  likely  to  outrival  for  audacity  in 
purpose  and  immorality  in  methods,  the  boldest  dreams  of 
conquering  devastation  that  made  drunken  with  blood 
and  brutality,  the  mad  ambition  of  an  Alexander  and  the 
overpowering  brigandage  of  a  Napoleon! 

The  planetary  robbery  of  our  period  fully  befits  the 
processes  of  the  plutocratic  policy  that  dictates  its  chief 
features.  In  the  name  of  their  god,  Trade,  John  Bull  and 
Herr  Von  Junker  seize  upon  the  larger  part  of  the  Dark 
Continent.  Under  the  fasces  of  a  republic.  Chauvinism 
has  been  skilfully  directed  by  the  statesmanship  of  stock- 
brokerage,  into  avenues  of  plunder  and  channels  of  cheatery. 
France  has  stolen  right  and  left  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Everywhere,  too,  the  temple  has  been  made 
the  plunderer's  bazaar.  The  altar  has  sometimes  served 
for  a  bargain  counter,  and  its  priests  and  missionaries  have 
been  eflficient  advance  agents  for  Maxim  guns  and  magazine 
rifles. 

But  John  Bull,  once  the  boldest  of  britands^  is  now  a 
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pattering  fence  playing  the  part  of  Fagin  and  seeking 
mainly  to  protect  the  plunder  of  the  past.  The  Venezuelan 
braggadocio  of  Chamberlain  and  the  Salisbury  hectoring  of 
the  Turk  on  behalf  of  the  Armenians,  is  part  of  the  game  to 
protect  the  East  and  hold  Egypt.  The  Nemesis  waits  upon 
the  '*road  to  India  !■ '  Africa  is  used  for  a  safety  valve.  The 
danger  at  home  is  in  the  discontent  of  those  whom  privilege 
steadily  disinherits.  Better  for  her  that  younger  sons 
should  be  land  marauders  and  mine  robbers,  against  Kaffir 
and  Boer,  than  remain  at  home  to  be  Fabianized  into 
socialism. 

The  German  is  a  good  trader,  but  a  clumsy  as  well  as 
brutal  colonist. 

France  revels  in  buccaneering  riot,  bridling  the  dangerous 
temper  by  the  discretion  gained  at  Sedan  and  enforced  in 
Paris.  But  this  combination  is  fast  making  of  her  a  fit  ally 
of  the  crowned  white  terror,  a  servile  serf  to  the  bastard 
Byzantine  pontiff  and  potentate  whose  ambition  stretches 
dripping  hands  across  two  continents  to  find  without  open 
war  the  seat  of  a  world^s  empire  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Golden  Horn,  and  the  armed  control  of  the  planet's  mid- 
oceanic  waters! 

Modern  Russia  is  the  most  desperate  and  dangerous, 
then,  of  our  planetary  brigands.  Her  trumpets  proclaim  to 
European  civilization  the  coming  of  Armageddon.  She  is 
strong  enough  to  wait,  and  therein  lies  the  secret  of  her 
terrible  portents.  Napoleon's  prophecy,  though  belated,  of 
Cossack  or  Republican,  yet  bids  fair  to  become  the  living 
actuality.  There  is  only  one  safe  road  out  for  Europe,  and 
that  is  by  way  of  a  democracy  founded  on  social  equity, 
honest  economics,  and  political  justice.  It  must  be  moulded 
into  a  strong  federation  of  republican  states.  It  may  be 
sooner  than  we  now  expect.  The  unexpected  happens;  the 
unforeseen  often  lifts  the  curtain  of  time.  The  womb  of 
Russian  statecraft  is  quickened  b}'  the  desire  to  control  the 
Asiatic  Mongol  and  Turanian  hordes  and  use  them  for  its 
own  purposes.  It  is  a  favorite  sophism  of  the  resplendent 
sciolists  who  seek  to  shape  opinion  through  the  press,  to 
write  of  the  northern  empire  as  part  of  and  not  a  menace 
to  civilization  and  of  its  rulers  as  the  protectors  of  peace. 
What  Russia  plays  for  is  delay.  What  she  proposes  to 
achieve  thereby  is  the  control  of  continental  Asia,  free 
access  to  the  sea  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
thus  flanking  Great  Britain,  France  (if  need  be),  Spain,  and 
Holland,  in  all  their  conquered  realms  in  peninsular  and 
island  Asia.    Constantinople  can  even  wait  for  the  comple- 
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tion  of  the  Siberian  railroad.  The  Mediterranean  will 
readily  become  a  Russian  sea,  and  Asia  Minor  will  pass 
under  the  control  of  a  Greek  Catholic  pope. 

With  China  in  its  toils,  the  Asiatic  steppes  and  ranges  for 
the  almost  unknown  (to  Europe)  fields  of  organizing  activity, 
it  is  within  the  range  of  possibility  by  the  closing  dates  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  we  shall  hear  the  movements 
of  armies  vaster  than  those  of  Cyrus  or  Tamerlane,  rushed 
by  steam,  directed  by  electricity,  equipped  with  guns  carry- 
ing high  explosives,  and  armed  with  magazine  rifles  that  slay 
at  long  range.  The  patience  of  the  Slavonian  peasant  and 
the  fatalistic  endurance  of  the  Asiatic  nomad,  will  be  trained 
into  machines  with  German  drill  and  precision,  while  led  as 
furies  of  slaughter  and  overthrow  by  the  successors  of 
Ghourko  and  Skoboleff.  The  Greek  presbyter  who  taught 
Alexander  III  and  controls  Nicholas  the  Second,  spins  a 
powerful  web  for  the  enmeshment  of  the  world's  forces. 
The  bomb  that  destroyed  Alexander  II  created  a  new  situa- 
tion. The  Treaty  of  Stefano  and  the  Berlin  Congress  made 
imperative  for  the  new  Byzantium  propaganda,  a  strange 
and  powerful  policy  of  dissimulation  and  waiting.  The 
Pope  Sixtus  of  Russia  sat  behind  tlie  tutors  and  now  fills 
the  administrative  desk  of  its  orthodox  church.  Statecraft 
for  ten  years  past  has  been  directed  to  the  gaining  of  time. 
All  energies  have  been  assiduously  preparing  for  oppor- 
tunity. Modern  Europe  knows  less  of  Russian  resources 
in  men  and  money,  in  productiveness  and  staying  force, 
to-day  than  it  did  when  British  and  French  guns  thundered 
around  Sebastopol.  Opinion  is  in  slavery.  Intelligence 
seems  broken  and  defeated.  In  religion  and  knowledge  the 
fourteenth  century  and  not  the  nineteenth  rules  in  European 
Russia.  The  spirit  of  the  Inquisition  is  enthroned.  The 
only  political  church  now  existing  as  such,  will  have  its 
apotheosis  when  the  young  czar  is  crowned  in  the  Basilica 
of  Moscow. 

The  revolution  seems  dead.  Tolstoi  alone,  talks  and — 
makes  "shoes"!  The  leaders  of  nihilism  are  scattered. 
They  have  apparently  no  foothold  at  home.  They  have 
become,  says  Stepniak,  "teachers  of  Europe."  If  so  their 
lessons  are  meagre  and  show  that  the  fountain  of  informa- 
tion is  drying  up.  Are  they  ignorant  or  have  pan  Slavonian 
myths  taken  control,  even  of  them?  The  world  gets  little 
evidence  from  that  source,  of  the  iron  hand  on  the  Russian 
Jew  or  protesting  sectary.  They  tell  little  of  the  material 
progress  making  in  Asia,  or  of  the  lax  dealing  with  pagan 
and  Mussulman  by  the  same  wily  brain  that  drives  the  Jew 
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to  emigration  and  persecutes  the  Slavonian  heterodox  into 
silence,  exile;  or  imprisonment  and  poverty.  They  do  not 
tell  us  of  the  enormous  wealth  created  for  the  secret 
treasury  of  the  imperial  household  and  diverted  from  the 
open  doors  of  the  public  exchequer  to  the  direct  and  unre- 
strained control  of  the  czar  himself. 

The  problems  of  planetary  freebooting  and  the  politics 
thereof,  have  been  craftily  shifted  from  the  Golden  Horn  to 
the  Yellow  Sea.  Only  for  the  fanatical  folly  and  frenzy  of 
the  Turk  it  would  have  continued  unbroken  on  that  line. 
But  if  Russia  can  make  a  catspaw  of  Armenia,  she  will  not 
fail  to  sacrifice  the  Armenians  to  even  Kurdish  barbarism. 
**No  war''  is  the  checkmate  she  plays,  at  present  The  Medi- 
terranean of  the  near  future  is  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  she 
aims,  as  the  Kcmians  did,  to  be  its  ruler.  British  India 
may  be  the  Carthage,  Japan  the  Greece  and  Macedonia,  and 
China  the  Egypt  of  tlie  mighty  struggle  that  impends.  The 
greatest  of  modern  Russians,  Alexander  Herven,  who  in 
1801,  proclaimed  in  the  Kolo-Kol  (The  Bell) — his  London  revo- 
lutionary organ — the  emancipation  of  the  Russian  serfs  or 
the  destruction  of  the  empire,  gave  to  the  Pacific  the  his- 
torical title  I  have  mentioned.  Herven,  who  was  a  political 
seer,  declared  in  a  novel  published  in  the  early  fifties,  that 
a  great  world-contest  was  to  be  fought  over  an  attempt  to 
control  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  interest  of  a  Slavonian 
imperialism.  Bismarck  and  Disraeli  both  comprehended, 
each  for  his  own  purposes,  that  the  unlocking  and  con- 
trolling of  China  by  Russian  elTorts,  might  justify  not  only 
the  rolling  up  of  the  map  of  Asia  from  the  British  stand- 
point, but  that  it  would  tend  strongly  also  to  the  oblitera- 
tion of  present  European  lines  and  influences.  All  of 
northern  and  central  Asia'  in  Russian  hands,  means  very 
much  more  than  an  open  winter  port  on  the  Pacific.  The 
direction  of  China,  be  it  open  or  "under  the  rose,"  by  the 
czar's  agents  will  prove  a  Greek  chorus  the  old  world  over — 
a  dn^ad  signal  of  fate  to  all  who  fancied  themselves  secure. 

What  is  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  such  possibili- 
ties? Have  we  no  part  or  parcel  with  that  w^onderful 
island-race  whos(*  superb  isolation — which,  unlike  that  of 
their  Chinese  neighbors,  was  never  stagnation — we  broke 
down?  Even  on  the  baldest  of  needs  and  for  self -protec- 
tion there  must  in  public  o])inion  as  crystallized  into, 
formal  national  expression  through  the  voice  of  Congress, 
be  given  a  bold  and  dignified  expression  to  wise  policy  and 
honorable  comity.  The  cheap  utterances  and  hints  of  a 
departing  Russian  diplomat,  that  fleets  can  lie  in  harbors  to 
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protect  our  cities,  are  to  be  valued  only  as  the  craft  of  a 
great  despotism,  unscrupulously  pursuing  its  purpose  of 
world-control.  It  is  the  law  of  such  mighty  forces  that 
they  rend  their  satellites  when  success  intoxicates  to  the 
full.  Are  we  to  be  such  a  satellite?  Is  there  no  distinction, 
internationally  speaking,  and  vital  to  the  life  of  democracy, 
between  an  empire  like  Russia  and  a  federal  republic  like  the 
United  Btates?  Are  there  no  claims  on  us  because  thereof? 
What  position  are  we  to  occupy  in  this  world-embracing 
conflict  which  approaches  so  rapidly?  Is  there  not,  as 
represented  by  our  own  history,  a  power  in  the  political 
ethics  we  are  assumed  to  embody?  The  Monroe  doctrine 
is  not  confined  to  shores  that  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic 
alone.  In  the  growth  of  majestic  international  tendencies 
which  have  gravely  and  humanely  affected  the  course  of  na- 
tions, during  the  passing  two-thirds  of  a  century,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  declare  that  the  world  owes  the  larger  initia- 
tive therein  to  the  American  Union.  From  the  Old  World 
much  is  due  to  the  New.  Time  waits  on  the  Kibes  of  Dar- 
ing.    Opportunity  swings  forever  its  widening  gates. 

There  is  but  one  course  for  the  United  States.  It  is  to 
maintain  the  Monroe  doctrine  of  "hands  off"  from  the 
American  continents,  and  add  to  it  a  great  international 
declaration  and  demand  for  the  neutralisation  of  both  the 
oceans.  The  Atlantic  is  in  many  ways  approaching  the 
condition  of  a  free  world-highway.  But,  in  the  immediate 
interests  of  civilization  and  for  the  permanent  security,  too, 
of  ourselves  and  the  other  American  republics  abutting 
upon  the  greatest  of  cosmical  waters,  the  American  people 
and  government  should  begin  at  once  to  demand  the  neutral- 
ization of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
undoing,  if  we  w^ere  to  wish  it,  the  continental  land-grabbing 
that  charactx^rizes  the  freebooting  records  of  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  and  France.  But  there  is  the  grandest  of  duties 
and  the  broadest  of  occasions,  to  express  as  a  matter  of 
national  record,  our  unquenchable  hostility  to  the  policy  of 
imperial  piracy,  which  make  but  a  game  of  bowls  of  the 
lives  and  destinies  of  Asiatic  and  Oceanic  races  and 
countries. 

Let  us  at  least  give  new  warning  with  simple,  honest  dig- 
nity, of  the  application  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  to  our 
western  lines  as  well  as  our  eastern  borders.  I^et  us  put 
before  the  world  in  the  interests  of  international  justice 
and  peace,  and  of  commercial  security  also,  the  need  of 
bringing  under  the  rule  of  a  world  neutrality,  the  great 
ocean  whose  waters  wash  the  shores  whereon  over  one-half 
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of  the  human  race  find  their  homes.  Look  with  informing 
imagination  at  what  such  control  must  include,  whether  it 
is  brought  about  by  a  fierce  struggle  to  a  single  power  or 
a  composite  control  of  political  freebooters!  Look  also, 
for  a  brief  moment,  at  the  rugged  conditions  found  on  the 
lines  of  population,  alone! 

On  our  Western  Hemisphere,  the  republics  of  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Colombia,  Bolivia, 
Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Chili,  besides  our  own  Union,  are  all 
directly  interested,  by  more  or  less  nmritime  territory,  in  a 
free  and  neutral  Pacific  Ocean.  That  is  to  say,  nations 
embracing  over  90,000,000  of  citizens — a  population  nearly 
as  large  as  the  semi-savage  hordes  and  simple  peasantry 
now  ruled  by  the  white  czar — are  to  be  left  at  the  mercy 
of  a  European  freebooter  in  regard  to  the  future  of  com- 
merce and  the  rights  of  free  navigation. 

In  the  purview  of  this  article,  the  destiny  and  security 
of  republican  polity  upon  our  hemisphere  are  also  involved. 
Turning  southward,  the  future  of  those  young  but  superbly 
promising  free  commonwealths  of  Anglo-Saxon  birth  and 
conditions,  that  now  arise  in  youthful  majesty  in  the  east- 
ern limits  of  the  South  Pacific,  are  all  involved  and  inter- 
blended.  They  are  even  now  several  millions  strong,  largely 
moulded  from  the  same  sane  impulses  that  have  made 
for  these  states  a  continental  grandeur.  But  the  issues 
that  play  ninepins  with  the  future  of  900,000,000  of  the 
world's  population  are  even  greater  and  are  not  to  be 
drooned  over  in  a  fat  man's  dream  of  diplomacy. 

China  has  300,000,000  people.  Are  they  to  be  manipu- 
lated by  Russia  to  be  the  crushing  competitors  of  all 
other  people's  industries?  Or  shall  they  be  the  material 
for  the  terrific  slaughter  which  the  possible  overthrow  of 
Europe  and  the  mastership  of  the  world,  may  demand? 
Are  we  to  sit  by  dumbly  fishing,  while  the  island  empire 
of  Japan  with  its  40,000,000  peo])le  is  subordinated  to  the 
military  ambition  of  the  ruler  of  30,000,000  superstitious 
European  j)easants  and  traders  and  of  80,000,000  semi- 
nomadic  Asiatics?  Then,  there  are  the  Peninsular  and 
island  peoples  of  the  Indian  Ocean  all  facing  and  feeling 
the  pulsations  of  the  Pacific. 

Great  Britain  alone  claims  287,000,000  as  its  subjects. 
France  has  stolen  the  control  of  15,000,000.  The  Nether- 
lands hold  29,000,000  under  a  rather  mild  rule.  Spain 
still  flaunts  its  yellow  flag  above  9,000,000  on  the  Philippine 
and  Ladrone  islands.  The  Coreans  number  11,000,000. 
Hawaii,  our  pledge  to  oceanic  freedom,  has  but  100,000, 
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while  half  a  million  more  may  possibly  be  found  on  the  many 
score  islands  and  archipelagoes  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Surely,  then,  the  ambitions  of  the  imperial  and  commer- 
cial freebooters  who  undertake  to  make  over  and  remould 
at  the  nod  of  a  Greek  priest  in  the  Winter  Palace,  by  the 
orders  of  a  council  in  India,  or  at  the  will  of  gamblers  in  the 
Paris  Bourse,  the  destinies  of  over  one-half  of  the  world's 
people,  have  some  live  and  alarming  interest  for  a  demo- 
cratic nationality  that  looks  forward  in  fancied  security  to 
see  its  commerce,  white-winged  and  swift,  sail  or  steam  in 
freedom  across  the  world  ocean's  paths.  We  seek  no  lands 
to  conquer.  But  will  this  be  true  of  others  when  the  Rus- 
sian holds  the  Pacific  as  its  lake,  or  when  continued  con- 
flicts make  it  red  with  blood  and  black  with  the  flame  of 
belching  navies?  There  is  only  one  remedy — one  protec- 
tion !  That  is,  neutralisation  in  the  interests  and  for  the  freedom 
of  all! 


TELEPATHY. 


BY   CHAKLES   B.   NEWCOMB, 


The  study  of  telepathy  is  a  study  of  the  tides  and  currents 
of  mental  forces.  A  knowledj^e  of  the  laws  that  govern 
them  would  doubtless  explain  all  psychic  phenomena.  This 
appears  to  be  the  pass  key  with  which  we  could  unlock  all 
mysteries  of  hypnotism  and  all  forms  of  mental  healings 
could  understand  communication  between  the  seen  and  the 
unseen,  and  ex4)lain  all  the  mysterious  influences  through 
which  human  minds  dominate  each  other  in  the  complex 
relations  of  life. 

May  we  not  fairly  claim  that  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  mind  is  the  greatest  discovery  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
as  that  of  the  circtulation  of  the  blood  was  perhaps  the  great- 
est of  th(?  seventeenth?  We  are  beginning  to  understand 
that  not  onlv  are  all  men  of  one  blood  but  that  all  are  of 
one  mind — not  only  that  all  are  of  one  origin  but  are  also  of 
one  destiny.  The  solidarity  of  the  race  is  the  great  lesson 
of  the  day.  Every  human  being  is  a  ncrrc  centre  of  human- 
ity, a  ganglion  of  the  universal  body,  and  sensitive  to  all  the 
vibrations  of  the  hunmn  system. 

Is  not  then  the  study  of  telepathy  the  study  of  those  sub- 
tle forces  which  telegraph  sensation  in  the  individual  body 
between  the  brain,  the  organs,  and  the  muscular  system? 
Is  it  not  simply  an  extended  study  of  nerve  force — com- 
munication between  the  human  scnsoria  in  the  larger  body? 
Will  not  a  discovery  in  one  field  be  found  to  be  a  discovery 
in  the  other,  completing  the  analysis  of  the  nervous  system 
of  the  universe? 

Science  as  \e\  has  made  us  acquainted  only  with  methods, 
and  in  all  fi(»lds  of  discovery  has  failed  to  interpret  causes. 

W^e  begin  our  march  of  progress  with  coarse  tools,  but 
after  the  work  of  the  sappers  and  miners  has  been  done, 
after  the  spade  has  turned  u])  the  earth  and  the  axe  has  cut 
down  the  forest,  after  the  geologist's  hammer  has  broken 
the  rock  and  the  miner's  pick  has  uncovered  the  vein,  we 
complete  the  finer  work  of  analysis  in  the  laboratory,  and 
with  crucible  and  (»lectric  battery  and  microscope  we  pene- 
trate farther  into  nature's  secrets,  and  learn  her  processes 
of  construction  and  operation.     Progress  is  always  towards 
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simplicity.  To-day  we  accomplish  with  simpler  machinery 
and  methods,  more  work  in  all  mechanical  fields  than 
was  possible  half  a  century  ago.  This  is  in  proportion  as 
we  have  replaced  muscle  with  mind. 

Many  such  advances  are  preceded  by  examples  of  results 
without  machinery,  by  the  simple  employment  of  mental 
forces.  We  discover  the  telegraph,  and  flash  the  cable 
signals  under  oceans  that  divide  the  continents.  We  apply 
the  electric  current  to  the  telephone,  and  the  human  voice 
becomes  audible  between  cities  separated  thousands  of 
miles.  We  carry  these  applications  of  electricity  to  a 
higher  development,  and  the  range  of  the  human  vision  is 
extended  in  the  same  way  as  the  vocal  and  the  auditory 
power.  It  is  claimed  that  the  latest  discoveries  in  electric 
science  make  it  possible  to  see  to  immense  distances,  asid 
to  photograph  persons  and  objects  far  removed  from  the 
camera.  Yet  many  of  these  results  have  already  been  ob- 
tained without  the  employment  of  any  wires  or  batteries. 

What,  then,  is  the  fundamental  law  by  which  these  seeming 
phenomena  are  accomplished?  Is  it  not  harmonious  vibration  f 
Two  violins  are  tuned  to  the  same  key ;  one  is  placed  upon 
a  table,  and  a  bow  is  drawn  across  the  strings  of  the  other. 
The  one  upon  the  table  responds  and  vibrates  to  every  chord 
awakened  by  the  player.  This  harmony  appears  to  be 
the  first  condition  of  response  in  all  mental  communication. 
The  subject  and  the  operator  must  be  in  accord.  It  is  often 
observed  that  people  in  close  sympathy  speak  the  same 
thought  almost  simultaneously,  but  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  tell  in  which  mind,  if  in  either,  the  thought  had  its  ori- 
gin. The  same  inventions  and  ideas  are  often  developed 
at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Thought 
waves  appear  to  spread  and  widen  in  their  vibrations  very 
much  as  those  of  sound  or  light.  They  are  also  intensified 
in  their  power  by  being  brought  to  a  focus,  as  are  the  sun 
rays  by  a  burning  glass. 

What,  then,  are  the  best  conditions  for  projecting 
thought?  Experiment  in  this  field  has  been  so  limited,  that, 
as  yet,  we  have  reached  very  few  definite  conclusions.  It 
appears  that  the  conditions  which  have  produced  the  most 
satisfactory  results  at  one  time  are  by  no  means  certain 
to  produce  the  same  results  at  another.  Frdm  this  it  fol- 
lows that  this  problem  contains  some  undiscovered  factors. 

It  appears,  however,  certain,  first,  that  there  must  be 
harmony  between  the  operators,  to  admit  of  reciprocal  vibra- 
tion and  produce  the  best  results;  secondly,  that  the  mind 
must  be  free  from  the  disturbance  of  anxiety,  and  cofifident 
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in  its  power  to  send  and  to  receive  thought-messages. 
It  must  also  hate  developed  the  power  of  concentration^  in 
order  to  obtain  a  focus  of  the  mental  forces  and  project  the 
thought  as  sender,  or  perceive  it  as  recipient. 

How  far  the  currents  of  the  air,  or  ether,  may  facilitate 
or  hinder  thought-projection  is  perhaps  an  open  question; 
also  to  what  extent  electric  and  magnetic  forces  have  a  part 
in  the  phenomena,  and  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
sider the  points  of  the  compass.  We  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  however,  that  mental  force  is  the  subtlest  and  most 
powerful  of  all  elements  yet  discovered — that  it  can  domi- 
nate all  others  and  act  with  entire  independence  of  them. 

In  an  experiment  I  made  some  years  ago  for  thought- 
transference  between  Chicago  and  Boston,  the  following 
conditions  were  arranged:  The  parties  sat  by  appointment, 
making  careful  allowance  for  the  difference  in  time  between 
the  cities.  It  was  agreed  that  each  should  act  alternately 
for  fifteen  minutes  as  sender  and  receiver.  In  order  to 
assist  concentration,  each  had  placed  before  him  a  photo- 
graph of  the  other  upon  which  he  fixed  his  earnest  attention. 
With  a  view  to  establishing  magnetic  relations,  each  held 
in  his  hand  a  lock  of  the  other's  hair.  Pencil  and  paper 
were  provided,  and  a  careful  record  was  made  at  both  ends 
of  messages  sent  and  impressions  received. 

Th(*  experiment  was  particularly  successful.  Not  only 
was  tlie  substance  of  the  messages  received,  but  with  a  pre- 
cision that  wns  remarkable.  I  had  dwelt  emphatically  upon 
each  woid  of  my  message  in  Chicago,  repeating  it  many 
times  in  a  low  tone.  My  voice  was  actually  heard  in  Boston, 
as  though  I  had  been  calling  through  a  telephone.  In  this 
case  the  parties  had  been  in  relation  of  operator  and  sub- 
ject in  a  long  series  of  hypnotic  experiments,  lasting  many 
months,  and  relations  of  harmonious  vibration  had  been 
well  established. 

Other  experiments  were  made  at  closer  range,  several 
between  Boston  and  New  York,  and  always  the  substance  of 
the  message  was  received,  though  with  varying  precision. 
These  experiments  were  always  by  appointment,  though 
without  the  other  conditions  which  were  used  in  the  Chicago 
trial.  Sometimes  the  hour  appointed  would  find  me  on  the 
street  instead  of  in  the  quiet  of  my  room.  In  such  case 
the  required  concentration  was  naturally  more  difficult, 
yet  I  do  not  recall  any  instance  in  which  the  signalling 
failed. 

Upon  several  occasions  I  made  the  effort,  without  warn- 
ing, to  throw  my  subject  into  the  hypnotic  sleep,  when  we 
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were  separated  by  distances  varying  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  miles.  In  this  I  invariably  succeeded.  The 
influence  would  be  immediately  felt  as  a  peculiar  tinglinii 
sensation.  This  w  ould  be  quickly  followed  by  the  hypnotic 
condition,  which  would  sometimes  last  for  several  hours — 
in  one  case  breaking  up  an  entire  morning's  engagements^ 
as  I  had  neglected  to  throw  off  the  influence.  In  these  ex- 
I)eriments  careful  note  was  always  made  of  time,  and  the 
effects  produced  were  always  found  to  be  at  the  exact  hour 
of  the  trial. 

8uch  experiments  as  these  have  certainly  established  as 
a  scientific  fact  the  conclusion  that  thought  can  be  projected 
to  great  distances.  It  may  be  definitely  recognized  by  the 
recipient,  or  its  effects  produced  without  the  conscious 
recognition.  The  will  of  the  operator  is  the  projecting 
force.     Time  and  distance  do  not  appear  as  factors. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  telepathy  which  is  still  less 
understood  than  this  we  have  considered,  where  conscious 
purx)0se  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  operator, — viz.,  the 
unconscious  field,  in  which  the  thought  passes  from  one  mind 
to  the  other  at  a  distance,  without  intention,  and  registers 
itself  in  a  resulting  action.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing experience.  A  gentleman  in  Chicago  was  sitting  quietly 
in  his  room  when  he  felt  an  inclination  to  yield  his  arm  to 
automatic  writing.  A  letter  was  thus  written  addressed 
to  himself  and  signed  with  the  name  of  a  friend  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Five  days  later  the  mail  brought  to  him  from  8an 
Fransico  the  original  letter,  of  w^hich  the  writer  had  un- 
<onsciou8ly  projected  the  duplicate  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Here  again  appears  to  be  the  genu  of  the  "auto-telegraph,^' 
operating  without  battery  or  wire. 

From  such  experiences  we  may  reasonably  infer  that 
every  individual  is  at  the  same  time  a  human  dynamo,  con- 
taining magnet  and  induction  coil,  receiving,  generating,, 
and  transmitting  mind-forces,  consciously  and  uncon- 
sciously. Doubtless  the  largest  field  of  operation  is  the 
realm  of  the  unconscious. 

This  brings  us  to  the  recognition  of  the  universal  life 
through  which  these  thought  currents  circulate.  We  per- 
ceive that  not  only  is  every  individual  a  human  battery  of 
many  cells,  but  that  he  is  also  only  a  single  c(*ll  of  the  larger 
battery  which  includes  all  humanity,  and  perhaps  an  in- 
finitely wider  range  of  life  of  both  higher  and  lower  orders, 
seen  and  unseen.  As  "the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth 
and  we  cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  nor  whither  it  goeth,'^ 
so  is  it  true  of  the  thought-life  which  pervades  the  raco^ 
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It  is  apparently  the  circulation  of  a  universal  system.  It  defies 
all  efforts  to  trace  it  to  its  source,  and  iit  no  point  can  we 
draw  the  line  and  say,  "This  is  from  incarnate  mind  aild  this 
from  excarnate;  this  is  from  individual  and  this  from 
associated  minds.'-  All  life  is  ^inspirational,"  and  never 
was  book  written  or  line  penned  that  could  honestly  clainn 
the  copyright  of  exclusive  authorship. 

Here  is  the  great  problem  of  life — to  arrive  at  conscious 
development  and  control  of  these  thought-forces,  to  purify 
them  of  every  hurtful  element  and  divest  them  of  all 
destructiveness,  and  finally  to  apply  them  intelligently  and 
with  greatly  loving  purpose  to  the  symmetrical  construction 
of  the  Temple  of  Divine  Humanity. 


EASTER. 


BY   JOSEPHINE   RAND. 


The  Easter  sun  had  risen  in  splendor  bright; 
Earth  lay  enwrapped  in  shining  robe  of  light; 
There  was  a  hush  as  if  each  living  thing 
Had  caught  the  flutter  of  an  angel's  wing: 
Heaven  seemed  so  near,  with  but  a  veil  between 
The  things  material  and  the  things  unseen, 
That  as  one  gazed  into  the  cloudless  sky 
*Twas  but  to  feel  one's  immortality. 
Beyond  the  veil  the  glad  angelic  host 
Were  praising  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost: 
An  Easter  anthem  through  all  heaven  pealed. 
More  and  more  joyous  as  One  stood  revealed. 
White  and  all  glorious  midst  the  shining  throng. 
Yet  sorrowful  of  face,  as  if  the  song 
Pained  the  Great  Heart  which  ages  long  agone 
Broke  on  the  cross  of  Calvary  alone. 
The  singers'  voices  faltered:  Christ  their  Lord^ 
Redeemer,  King  of  kings,  loved  and  adored. 
Smiled  not  responsive  to  their  hymn  of  praise* 
But  raised  His  hand  and  bade  His  angels  gaze 
Downward  and  earthward  where  the  Easter  sun 
Was  lighting  up  the  new  day  just  begun. 
The  singing  ceased.    The  angels  knew  in  part 
The  cross  Christ  carried  still  within  His  heart: 
As  much  as  angels  may  they  shared  the  pain 
Which  crown  of  thorns  entailed  on  Him  again. 
Was  it  indeedl  an  Easter  mom  in  heaven. 
When  He,  to  whom  all  glory  had  been  given. 
Stayed  the  glad  music  of  the  happy  throng. 
Silenced  the  hallelujahs  of  the  song. 
And  with  a  wondrous  light  within  His  eyes 
Beckoned  His  angels  from  the  farthest  skies 
To  follow  Him,  and  earthward  bend. their  way^ 
And  with  the  sons  of  men  spend  Easter  Day? 
Far,  far  behind  they  left  the  Heavenly  Place,. 
Having  no  eyes  but  for  the  Lord  Christ's  face — 
That  face  so  full  of  pain,  so  white  and  still, 
That  none  could  gaze  thereon  without  a  thrill 
Of  agonizing  sympathy  and  love 
For  woe  like  His,  all  other  woes  above. 
All  silently  they  took  their  shining  way. 
Making  more  bright  and  brighter  still  the  day. 
Men  said:  "How  glorious  is  this  Easter  morn! 
Was  ever  day  so  clear  at  early  dawn? 
How  cloudless  is  the  sky!  Sure  'tis  God's  face 
Smiling  approval  on  the  human  race." 
The  Lord  Christ  heard,  and  bowed  His  kingly  head: 
"And  there  are  witnesses  of  me!"  He  said. 
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'*Lo!  let  us  outer  at  this  portal  wide, 

Aud  hear  the  authems  of  the  'saved*  Inside." 

Through  arch  aud  uave  exultiug  music  pealed; 

At  .Jesus'  uame  devout  oues  humbly  kueeled; 

"The  Lord  is  riseul*'  the  Siilaried  siu^ers  saug, 

Paid  "Hallelujahs"  through  the  chancel  rang; 

The  reverend  rector  In  his  priestly  dress 

Talked  to  hh'  people  of  Christ's  godliness, 

Pointed  to  Him.  who,  on  this  Easter  Day, 

Stood  for  all  nations  as  the  Life,  the  Way. 

Yea!  Christ  was  risen:  let  all  hearts  rejoice, 

Let  men  and  angels  sing  as  with  one  voice! 

Tlie  Lord  Clu'ist  heard:  with  white  and  pain-drawu  face. 

He  beckoned  to  His  host  and  left  the  i)lace. 

A  moment  lingered  He  outside  the  door. 

Looking  the  massive  structure  o'er  and  o'er: 

"And  thus,"  He  cried  in  bitterness,  "my  church 

Rejoices  in  its  Lord;  forsakes  the  search 

For  those  He  came  to  succor  and  to  save. 

On  whom  still  rests  the  darkness  of  the  grave. 

Yet  is  H(»  risen!— Let  us  seek  again 

The  i)<)wer  of  resurrection  among  men." 

Silent  and  swift  the  shining  host  passed  on. 

Waiting  a  signal  from  the  Risen  One; 

Past  gorgeous  iialaces  and  stately  piles. 

High  monuments  to  business  scliemes  and  wiles, 

Y(»t  stayed  He  not,  till  in  a  noisome  street. 

Worn  by  the  pressure  of  unnumbered  feet. 

Before  a  crowded  tenement  He  stood 

And  gazed  upon  th.?  purchase  of  His  blood. 

Children  in  swarms  were  playing  near  the  door. 

Unwashed,  unfed,  untaught,  and  needing  sore 

The  lovo  which  only  purity  can  shed 

From  two  hearts  blended  and  In  ti*ue  love  wed. 

And  round  them  all  such  tilth  and  utter  woe; 

Curses  of  men  and  shrieks  of  women  low. 

The  vulgar  speech  of  those  who  lovtnl  the  night 

Because  their  deeds  were  evil,  whom  the  light 

Had  never  reached  in  that  dark  vale  of  sin 

"Where  hope  they  leave  behind  who  enter  in. 

The  Lord  Christ  stood  and  viewtnl  the  whole  scene  o'er, 

As  one  might  view  a  wreck  upon  the  shore. 

"It  might  have  been!"— "It  is!"— "It  yet  might  be!"— 

W^hat  would  the  verdict  of  to-morrow  be'^ 

"And  this  Is  Easter!"  said  He  then,  and  sighed. 

♦"Tis  for  these  children  that  I  lived  and  died. 

For  such  as  these,  the  destitute  and  lost, 

I  counted  life  but  cheap  at  any  cost: 

These,  these,  the  Ignorant  of  life's  true  way, 

I  came  to  pilot  to  eternal  day. 

Yet  while  the  Easter  anthems  swell  the  breeze, 

There  lives  no  risen  Lord  for  such  as  these; 

W^hlle  prayer  and  praise  ascend  to  empty  heaven 

The  heart  of  Him  they  call  upon  is  risen: 

Again  the  pains  of  Calvary  He  bears 

In  earthly  suflferlngs  and  His  children's  tears. 

My  church!   Why  comes  It  not  to  haunts  like  these 

Save  to  collect  Its  rentals  and  its  fees? 
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Yea,  rentals  from  these  very  sinks  of  sin 

Wliere  it  would  stand  appalled  to  enter  in! 

Why  stand  professed  disciples  dumb  and  still, 

And  let  the  wicked  reign  at  their  sweet  will? 

Why  lift  they  not  their  hand  against  the  power 

That  robs  the  poor  man  of  his  native  dower; 

That  crushes  opportunity;  plants  seed 

Which  brings  forth  but  the  flower  of  heartless  greed; 

That  forces  these.  My  babes,  to  bear  the  blame 

And  burden  of  a  blasted  life  of  shame; 

That  crushes  out  the  semblance  of  a  soul 

By  hunger,  nakedness,  and  the  long  roll 

Of  penalties  and  flnes  thepoor  man  pays 

Unto  his  poverty  through  hopeless  days? 

Why  stand  they  not  to  rid  the  honest  poor 

Out  of  the  wicked  hand,  and  to  restore 

The  rights  made  equal  to  the  sons  of  God 

By  Him  who  was,  before  the  earth  was  trod?— 

By  Him  who  did  create  the  sea  and  laud. 

Fashioned  the  rouud  world  with  His  mighty  hand, 

And  gave  the  earth  such  power  to  produce 

Tliat  food  for  all  but  waits  upon  its  use? 

Why  stand  they  not  against  corruption's  zeal, 

Make  sacred  and  secure  the  common  weal. 

Save  these.  My  lambs,  from  ignorance  and  vice. 

So  that  they  make  My  paths  of  joy  their  choice? 

Why?    God  in  heaven,  why!— "My  heart  doth  bleed 

W'hen  I  look  out  upon  My  church's  need." 

He  bowed  His  head,  and  all  the  angel  band 

Wept  with  Him  o'er  the  darkness  in  the  land. 

Yea,  Jesus  wept  again,  as  in  that  day 

When  o'er  Jerusalem  the  niglit  held  sway. 

He  wept.    Could  mortals  at  His  elbow's  toucli 

Have  dreamed  that  in  their  midst  there  stood  One  such. 

Suffering  with  them,  grief-stricken  for  their  grief, 

Methinks  the  knowledge  might  have  brought  relief; 

Methinks  it  might  have  softened  pain's  hard  edge. 

And  driven  in  the  heart  a  mighty  wedge 

By  means  of  which  (Jod's  light  should  enter  in 

And  cleanse  the  human  dwelling  of  its  sin. 

Alas!  they  knew  Him  not;  knew  not  He  stood 

With  myriad  angels  near  their  poor  abode. 

So  near  help  might  have  seemed!  but  now  so  far! 

To  them  it  was  remote  as  farthest  star. 

Men  drank  to  drown  their  woe,  feed  hunger's  fire; 

Women  caroused— for  them  what  was  there  higher? 

Earth  held  no  sweeter  life  for  such  as  they; 

Darkness  and  death  the  promise  of  their  day. 

The  Lord  Christ  tiu-ned,  and    pityingly  He  laid 

His  hands  npon  the  head  of  one  wee  maid; 

A  baby  girl  with  far-off,  searching  eyes, 

As  if  they  read  the  mystery  of  the  skies, 

And  pale,  wan  cheeks,  sweet  mouth  that  knew  no  smile, 

Whose  five  short  years  had  seemed  a  weary  while. 

What  was  there  in  that  Touch  that  those  sad  eyes 

Should  suddenly  light  up  with  sweet  surprise? 

Whence  came  the  halo  round  the  childish  brow? 
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Was  life,  so  sad  before,  transflnrured  now? 

Yea,  let  Him  speak:  'tis  His,  the  sweet  decree; 

**Tlii8  day,  dear  child,  in  heaven  thou  shalt  be." 

The  Lord  Christ  raised  His  eyes  to  heaven's  dome 

And  said:  **Thanks  be  to  God  there  is  a  home 

For  all  the  weary  and  distressed  of  earth 

Who  have  been  robbed  of  sacred  rights  of  birth. 

*Tis  not  for  long;  grief  lasteth  but  a  night: 

The  morning  cometh  with  Its  joyful  light!" 

He  turned  as  to  depart;  but  closer  came 

One  of  the  angels  In  a  garb  of  flame:— 

**Dear  Master,  wilt  thou  bless  but  only  one? 

Shall  there  not  more  be  freed  ere  set  of  sun  ?" 

**Nay,'*  said  the  Christ;  "what  could  1  give  save  death? 

God*s  laws  must  be  wrought  out;  and  He  that  saith 

*Work*  out  your  own  salvation'  waits  to-day 

To  have  His  chiu*ch  discover  the  true  way." 

Again  the  shining  throng  pursued  its  way 

Among  the  haunts  of  men  that  Easter  Day. 

They  visited  the  dens  and  nauseous  dives 

Where  were  imprisoned  precious  human  lives; 

Souls  which,  degraded  though  they  all  might  be, 

Still  held  the  germ  of  God's  divinity. 

Yea,  on  the  head  of  even  one  of  these 

Christ  placed  His  hand  and  said:  "Sa^'  what  they  please^ 

This  sinful  woman  is  more  near  My  throne 

Than  they  who  preach  and  pray,  and  let  alone 

The  awful  problems  of  the  day  and  hour 

Which  cry  aloud  for  workers  and  the  power 

Of  righteousness  and  justice  in  the  world 

That  love's  white  banner  be  one  day  unfurled. 

This  woman  sells  her  body— but  for  bread 

That  hungry  child  and  mother  may  be  fed: 

She  bears  a  cross;  no  eye  like  mine  can  see 

The  anguish  of  her  soul— akin  to  me. 

Let  us  pass  on.    1  have  a  home  In  view 

Which  is  this  weary  woman's  rightful  due. 

She,  the  rejected,  the  despised,  the  lost. 

Had  been  alflanced  to  the  genial  host. 

The  old.  old  story  once  again  as  told, 

Believed  and  trusted:— then,  betrayed  and  sold. 

She  to  her  way  into  the  world  alone. 

To  bear  the  burden  till  her  life  be  done. 

While  he.  respected,  rich,  and  blessed  by  Fate, 

A  shining  light  in  church,  pillar  of  state,— 

Unworthy  to  pollute  her  garment's  hem. 

Yet  represents  a  power  which  upholds  them 

Who  feed  upon  her  helplessness  once  more. 

Hers  and  her  fellowmen's  the  wide  world  o'er. 

landlord  and  speculator— such  as  he 

Control  the  industry  from  sea  to  sea. 

T'^pon  his  brow  now  burns  the  brand  of  Cain. — 

The  blood  of  helpless  ones  whom  he  has  slaln^ 

Here  is  his  palace!— see  ye  o'er  the  door 

Passover  mark  when  I  shall  come  once  more? 

liCt  us  go  in.    I  am  not  often  here. 

Though  I  am  prayed  at  each  day  of  the  year. 

See  there  his  wife.    Is  she  indeed  his  wife? 
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Let  God  be  Judge  who  gave  a  human  life 

In  answer  to  the  love  of  bygone  years, 

A  love  now  quenched  In  misery  and  tears. 

Yet  sits  she  here  as  wife,  mother  as  well. 

Confessing  to  belief  in  heaven  and  hell, 

Yet  lifting  not  a  finger  to  relieve 

The  dense,  dark  Ignorance  which  none  conceive 

Save  those  who,  gladly  leaving  joy  behind, 

Go  forth  to  minister  unto  the  blind: 

Idly  she  sits,  proud  Fortune's  petted  doll. 

Unwitting  of  the  blow  about  to  fall: 

Yea,  as  God  lives  and  sheds  the  Easter  light, 

Her  soul  shall  be  required  of  her  this  night. 

Let  us  pass  on— into  the  open  street; 

1  hear  the  marching  of  triumphant  feet! 

See  here  My  Army  in  Salvation's  cause. 

In  whom  the  cultured  pick  so  many  flaws. 

Here  liveth  Easter  in  the  hearts  of  men! 

Joy  throbs  exultant  in  My  breast  again! 

Let  us  go  forth  and  join  them  in  the  way, 

Help  swell  the  chorus  of  glad  Easter  Day ! 

Come  ye.  My  angels,  let  your  morning  song, 

Begun  in  heaven,  once  more  ring  loud  and  strongs 

Give  to  the  farthest  spheres  the  joyful  news 

That  Christ  is  risen;  and  these  hearts  infuse 

With  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  bliss 

Who  have  remembered  Me  in  ways  like  this: 

Going  about  with  Me  to  seek  and  save, 

To  love,  to  help,  to  succor  from  the  wave, 

Suffering  with  Me  the  poverty  and  shame. 

From  heartfelt  love  for  the  Redeemer's  name. 

Go  back.  My  angels,  to  the  God  above. 

And  say  His  Son  remains  on  earth  for  love. 

Yea,  let  My  throne  in  heaven  empty  be 

Until  I  bring  the  last  lamb  back  with  me. 

Let  Me  remain  with  these  the  faithful  souls 

Until  through  all  the  imiverse  there  rolls 

The  joyful  tidings  of  a  rescued  race 

Which  tiu*ns  its  footsteps  toward  the  Heavenly  Place^ 

Christ  shall  indeed  be  risen,  and  Easter  Day 

Will  light  the  nations  with  a  matchless  ray 

When  all  men  turn  from  darkness  and  false  gods, 

And  every  human  creature  is  the  Lord's. 

A  mightier  song  than  ever  yet  was  sung 

Shall  then  reecho  all  the  worlds  among.— 

Ye  may  return.    1  am  the  Life,  the  Way: 

My  place  is  here,  on  earth,  this  Easter  Day." 

Once  more  arose  the  glad,  triumphant  strain 

As  the  great  host  turned  heavenward  again. 

The  Lord  Christ  heard:  but  now  upon  His  face 

Shone  glory  suffering  could  not  efface. 

He  lifted  up  His  eyes  to  heaven  and  crlcnl : 

"Father,  I  claim  each  soul  for  which  1  died 

1  died  for  all;  then  give  Me  all,  I  pray. 

And  I  am  risen,  indeed,  this  Easter  Day!" 
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CHAPTER    VIL 

Summer  drifted  dreamily;  the  valley  blossomed  and 
budded  and  brought  forth  its  treasures  of  harvest. 

Alicia's  peas  **fulled"  almost  to  bursting  in  their  pale 
pods,  and  the  shriveled  vines  were  torn  away  to  make  room 
for  a  turnip  patch,  in  order  that  **spring  greens"  might  not 
be  lacking  when  the  season  for  them  should  come  again. 
Still  the  physician  tarried.  Autumn,  with  its  variant  winds 
and  restful  skies,  breathed  upon  field  and  flood;  the  water 
sang  low  in  the  Elk's  bed,  and  the  rebellious  creek  crooned 
the  old,  old  slumber  song  of  October;  the  wild  gi'ape  hung  in 
dusky  bunches  from  the  vine-crowned  trees;  the  stealthy 
fox  prowled  along  the  river  bluflPs  that  were  rich  with  the 
odor  of  the  ripening  muscadine;  the  mountaineer  fed  upon 
the  oj)OHsnm  that  had  fattened  upon  the  new  persimmons. 
And  still  the  doctor  let  fall  no  hint  of  returning  to  the  city. 

Autumn  gave  i)lace  to  winter;  the  water  rose  in  the  river 
channel,  and  the  foot  log  went  scurrying  off  with  the  swollen 
waters  of  Pelham  creek.  The  birds  gathered  in  little 
frightened  groups,  made  out  a  hasty  route,  and  went  south 
on  very  short  notice.  Only  a  dilapidated  crow  might  be 
heard  now  and  then,  monotonously  cawing  from  the  tops  of  a 
denuded  sycamore  tree.  There  was  an  occasional  dropping 
of  dry  nuts  from  the  limbs  where  they  had  clung  all  sum- 

m€»r,  seeking  the  moist  brown  earth  to  wait  until .     Ah! 

who  knows  when,  how,  what  shall  rise  again? 

At  last  the  snow  came;  little  drowsy  dribbles  that  frosted 
the  hills  and  put  a  crisp  in  the  air.  And  still  the  good  man 
lingered. 

"Why  should  I  go?"  he  asked  himself.  "I  am  contented 
here;  am  doing  a  little  good,  maybe,  among  the  people  here." 

lie  scarcely  knew  himself  that  Alicia  had  anything  to  do 
with  his  staying;  he  scarcely  understood  just  how  he  stood 
toward  her. 

He  saw  her  almost  every  day;  if  she  failed  fo  call  he 
hailed  her  when  she  passed,  taking  the  nearer  cut,  the  foot- 
path way  to  Sewanee.  For  in  winter  Alicia  found  some- 
thing with  which  to  tempt  the  appetites  of  the  "Episcopers." 
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As  for  the  doctor,  his  cheery  call  at  the  miller's  gate  had 
become  as  familiar  as  the  click-clack  of  the  mill  itself.  And 
so  frequent  were  his  demands  fqr  ''more  eggs"  that  granny 
fell  to  wondering  "if  the  mad  doctor  were  a  feeding  of  his 
cows  an'  horses  on  Lissy's  hens'  aigs." 

It  was  one  afternoon  in  November  that  he  returned  from 
a  visit  to  a  sick  man  down  the  valley.  He  was  tired;  his 
very  eyes  ached  with  the  wind  that  had  cut  him  unmerci- 
fully as  he  rode  home  in  the  teeth  of  it.  He  drew  off  his 
boots,  stretched  his  chilled  feet  a  moment  before  the  fire, 
and  thrust  them  into  a  pair  of  felt  slippers  with  a  sense  of 
quiet  rejoicing  that  he  was  home  ahead  of  the  snow  cloud 
gathering  over  the  mountain.  The  ftre  had  never  felt  so 
j^ood.  Even  Zip,  as  he  curled  up  at  his  feet,  his  small  head 
cuddled  against  the  brown  felt  shoe,  assumed  vaguely  the 
semblance  of  a  friend. 

He  had  scarcely  had  his  first  yawn  when  Dilce  put  her 
head  in  to  say : 

"Marster,  dey's  a  'oman  sick  up  dar  on  de  mount'n  road  a 
piece — mighty  sick;  en  ole  Mis'  Reamses  granddaughter 
wuz  down  here  after  you  whilst  you  wuz  gone.  En  she  say 
she  ud  tek  it  mighty  kin'  eft  you'ud  slep  up  dar  en  see  de 
^oman  what's  sick.  She  say  eft  you  could  come  dis  ebenin' 
she  ud  be  mighty  obleeged  ter  yer.  But  I  tol'  her  you  wan' 
gwine  do  no  sich  thing,  not  in  dis  col'  en  win'." 

He  tossed  off  his  slippers  but  a  moment  before  put  on, 
and  pointing  to  his  boots  still  lying  where  he  had  but  just 
left  them  said: 

"Who  is  the  sick  woman?    Did  Lissv  leave  no  name?" 

c 

"Naw,  sir.  I  axed  fur  the  entitlements  but  she  didn't 
look  lack  she  cud  make  up  what  dey  wuz." 

"No,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  suppose  not;  hand  me  my  shoes, 
you  villanous  murderer  of  the  king's  English.  Now  tell  me 
what  the  girl  did  say.  You  don't  expect  me  to  go  tramping 
up  the  mountain,  into  the  clouds,  with  nothing  nearer  than 
the  stars  for  a  sign  post,  do  you?" 

"She  say  hit's  de  fus'  house  on  de  road,  after  you  tu'n  de 
road  by  de  big  rock  what  hangs  over  hit,  whar  de  S'wany 
boys  hav  painted  de  sun  risin'.  Mus'n'  I  git  yo'  supper  fus' 
fo'  yon  goes  out  again  in  de  col'?"  she  asked,  seeing  him 
look  about  for  his  great  coat.  "I  kin  hab  it  on  de  table  in  a 
minute." 

"No,"  he  said  wearily,  "wait  until  I  get  back,  or  get  your 
own,  and  keep  mine  back  in  the  stove.  I  am  going  up  by  way 
of  the  foot  path,  but  you  may  give  Ephraim  his  supper  and 
then  send  him  with  my  horse  around  by  the  road." 
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"Marsterr' 

"Well?" 

"Hadu'  I  better  fix  up  a  bite  fur  yer  ter  carry  up  dar? 
Mis'  Reamses  daughter  say  dat  de  sick  'oman's  folks  is  all 
gone  'way,  an'  she  wuz  'bliged  ter  g'long  back  up  dar  ter 
knock  her  up  somef 'n  ter  eat.  She  say  she  got  de  mis'ry  in 
de  side,  mighty  bad." 

"You  may  get  me  a  box  of  mustard  and  when  Ephraim 
comes  send  a  basket  of  provisi6ns  up.  You  had  better  put 
a  bottle  of  blackberry  wine  in  the  basket  also.  And  tell 
Ephraim  to  get  in  plenty  of  wood;  there  is  going  to  be  a 
snow  storm." 

The  atmosphere  cleared,  however;  the  snow  ceased  to 
fall;  and  although  it  was  about  the  hour  of  sunset  when  he 
reached  the  cabin  on  the  mountain  side,  there  was  a  deep, 
half-sullen  after  glow  in  the  west  which  brought  out  all  the 
more  forcefully  the  otherwise  cold  gray  of  the  heavens. 

He  found  the  sick  woman  to  be  old  Mrs.  Tucker,  whom  he 
had  met  at  the  cabin  where  he  met  Alicia;  he  had  bought 
chickens  of  her  more  than  once  since  then,  and  her  son,  a 
listless,  idle  fellow  with  a  young  wife  and  a  baby,  had  hauled 
wood  for  the  physician  from  the  forests  about  the  mountain. 
He  had  no  idea  that  he  would  ever  be  paid  for  his  services, 
if  that  payment  depended  upon  the  son.  There  was,  how- 
ever, something  about  the  old  woman  herself,  hints  of  those 
peculiarly  strong  and  admirable  characteristics  which  fiash 
upon  the  comprehension  with  startling  emphasis  at  times, 
that  had  inspired  him  with  faith  as  well  as  respect. 

The  tumble-down  gate  swung  slightly  ajar  upon  a  broken 
hinge;  a  tiny  line  of  blue  smoke  was  ascending  from  the  low, 
stack  chimney,  and  in  the  woods  across  the  road,  a  young 
girl  was  gathering  brush. 

He  did  not  recognize  her  at  first  in  the  half  light,  but 
when  she  pushed  back  the  shawl  pinned  about  her  head  and 
came  to  meet  him,  he  saw  that  it  was  Alicia. 

"I'm  mighty  glad  you're  come,  Doctor  Borin',"  she  said, 
in  her  slow  sweet  draw  1.  "I  was  most  afraid  you  wouldn't, 
because  Aunt  Dilce  said  you  were  off  to  see  some  one 
already.  Come  right  on  in,  it's  old  Mrs.  Tucker  that's  sick, 
and  her  folks  air  all  off  visitin'  down  to  Pelham." 

She  was  trying  to  open  the  hanging  gate  by  pushing^ 
against  it  with  her  already  burdened  arms.  The  doctor  put 
her  lightly  aside. 

"Wait,  wait,  young  woman,"  said  he.  "Don't  monopolize 
the  work  I  beg.  Let  me  open  the  gate,  or  else  carry  the 
brush." 
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It  scraped  along  the  frozen  ground  like  a  thing  in  pain, 
digging  a  long  furrow  in  the  light  snow-crust  as  it  went. 

*'Her  folks  air  all  gone  oflP,"  Lissy  was  telling  him  as  they 
walked  toward  the  cabin,  "else  I  reckin  they  wouldn't  'a'  let 
me  send  for  you.  Jim  he's  mighty  strong  for  the  herb 
doctor,  an'  so  is  Lucy  Ann;  but  I  have  heard  Mrs.  Tucker 
passin'  compliments  over  you  so  many  times  that  1  up  and 
went  after  you  this  evenin'  without  askin'  leave  of  nobody, 
just  on  the  strength  of  them  compliments." 

"Much  obliged,  I'm  sure,"  said  the  doctor,  "much  obliged 
to  both  of  you." 

She  did  not  detect  the  jest  in  his  words,  and  her  simple, 
"You  are  welcome,"  as  she  led  the  way  into  the  cabin,  was 
as  genuinely  sincere  as  it  was  quaintly  simple. 

She  deposited  her  kindlings  in  the  shed  room,  and  re- 
turned to  take  her  place  with  him  at  the  bedside  of  old  Mrs. 
Tucker. 

To  him  there  was  no  longer  anything  odd  or  incongruous 
in  her  being  there.  He  had  found  her  so  often  among  the 
very  poor  and  the  suffering,  so  many  times  had  they  been 
thus  associated  together,  that  it  seemed  as  much  her  proper 
place  as  it  was  his.  She  was  as  truly  a  physician  to  them 
as  he.     . 

"Had  she  been  a  poor  girl,  in  a  city,  she  w^ould  have  been 
a  trained  nurse,"  was  his  thought;  "had  she  been  a  rich 
woman,  in  the  city,  she  would  have  been  a  patron  of  hos- 
pitals, with  the  afflicted  indigent  for  a  hobby.  As  it  is,  she 
ought  to  be  a  doctor's  wife,"  he  said ;  and  so  saying  blushed 
to  the  roots  of  his  gray  hair. 

Old  Mrs.  Tucker,  however,  received  more  of  Alicia's  atten- 
tion than  the  general  sick.  The  two  had  been  real  friends 
since  Alicia,  a  little  girl  in  short  skirts,  had  made  her  first 
trip  to  Sewanee  behind  Mrs.  Tucker  on  her  gray  mare.  She 
had  sold  a  mess  of  early  beans  that  day',  and  with  Mrs. 
Tucker's  help  had  purchased  a  straw  hat  with  the  money. 
It  was  the  verv  first  hat  she  had  ever  owned ;  but  since  then 
so  much  from  spring  and  fall  vegetables  was  invested  in  a 
hat.  The  last  winter's  was  a  bright  red  felt,  which  the  old 
grandmother  declared  made  her  look  for  all  the  world  like 
an  overgrown  woodpecker.  Mrs.  Tucker  liked  it,  however, 
and  the  face  that  peeped  at  Lissy  from  the  little  mirror  over 
the  bureau  that  had  been  her  mother's  was  such  a  piquant, 
pretty  face,  under  the  red  felt's  brim,  that  she  had  worn  it, 
in  defiance  of  the  woodpecker  insinuation.  The  hat  was  in 
the  second  season  now,  but  still  retained  its  bright  red  color; 
so  that  when  Lissy  crammed  it  down  upon  her  head  and 
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started  up  the  mountain  on  a  clear  day  in  winter,  it  showed 
like  a  scarlet  flag  "plumb  to  the  top  of  the  mounfn,-'  Mrs. 
Tucker  was  wont  to  declare. 

Alicia  seldom  passed  the  cabin  without  stopping  to  ask 
after  the  health  of  the  family.  Thus  it  was  that  she  found 
the  old  woman  ill,  with  a  chill  upon  her  and  alone. 

**She  was  right  glad  to  see  me,''  she  told  the  doctor,  wiiile 
she  stroked  the  thin  black  hair  back  from  the  yellow  forehead. 
**But  I  didn't  ask  her  if  I  might  send  for  you.  Doctor  Borin'. 
And  if  anv  harm  comes  of  it  the  fault's  all  mine — if  anv 
harm  comes  to  Mrs.  Tucker." 

The  doctor  caught  his  breath,  looking  up  quickly  to  dis- 
cover if  might  be  whether  the  insult  was  of  accident  or  of 
intent. 

But  the  quiet  face  told  him  nothing;  Alicia  went  on  strok- 
ing the  yellow  temples  as  calmly  as  though  she  had  not  just 
put  the  physican  on  his  honor  to  play  no  "infedel  tricks," 
as  her  grandmother  was  wont  to  call  his  practice,  upon  the 
I)a(ient  committed  to  his  care. 

Without  replying  he  proceeded  to  examine  the  sufferer, 
who  waked  and  recognized  him,  telling  him  that  she  was 
"much  obleeged  to  him  for  trompin'  up  the  mount'n  ter  see  a 
ole  woman  die\" 

"Nonsense,"  said  he.  "You  will  bring  me  my  Christmas 
turkey  ten  years  from  now,  if  Lissy  will  swing  her  kettle 
over  the  fire,  and  get  some  hot  water  to  put  your  feet  in. 
Then  she  must  hunt  me  uj)  a  saucer  in  which  to  mix  a  little 
mustard,  and  get  for  me  a  bit  of  soft  white  cloth.  I  am 
going  to  put  a  piaster  on  your  side  and  another  on  your 
chest.  And  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  little  powder  out  of 
this  case, — it  is  called  calomel.     Lissv?" 

She  turned  to  him  from  the  fire  where  she  had  been  swing- 
ing the  kettle  ui)on  an  iron  hook  that  was  there  for  the 
purpose. 

"Will  you  be  here  all  night?" 

"T  reckin  111  have  to  be,"  she  replied.  "Though  some  one 
ought  to  go  down  to  Pelham  and  let  Lucy  Ann  and  Jim 
know  their  ma  is  sick.  I'll  be  obliged  to  run  down  the 
mount'n  and  feed  my  chickens  first,  because  Al  zi'on't  give 
'em  enough,  and  gi'anny  plumb  forgets  all  about  'em.  Tlien 
I  can  come  back." 

She  sighed,  standing  with  her  hands  folded,  her  profile 
against  the  blaze,  her  fine,  clear-cut  face  and  figure  sil- 
houetted against  the  firelight. 

"It's  mighty  worrisome  to  know  somethin'  is  left  to  your 
care;  something  that  can  feel,  and  suffer,  and  die;  though,'^ 
she  added  with  a  smile,  "it  be  onlv  a  brood  of  chickens.'' 
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He  went  over  and  stood  by  her  side,  looking  down  into 
the  earnest  young  face  lifted  to  his. 

"What  if  the  something  be  human  life?"  he  said  softly: 
"what  if  it  rested  in  your  ha^d  every  day,  almost  every 
hour?     What  would  you  think  of  sueh  a  charge  as  that?" 

Her  lids  dropped  a  moment;  she  hesitated,  then  looking 
at  him  with  strangely  glowing  eyes  said : 

"Oh,  it  must  be  grand^  gratidy  to  help  people  to  live — to 
know  how  to  give  'em  back  their  life.  It  is  grand.  It  is  like 
(lod,  to  be  able  to  do  that.  To  give  back  life,  and  to 
help  people  to  live  their  life  after  they  get  it:  Td  like 
mightily  to  be  able  to  do  that." 

Her  face  was  aglow  with  enthusiasm;  the  fine  lights  in 
her  eyes  sparkled  like  crystalline  fires. 

She  was  very  near  him,  her  hand  resting  upon  the  back  of 
a  splint-bottomed  chair  which  stood  between  them.  She 
leaned  over,  resting  her  elbows  upon  the  chair,  waiting  for 
him  to  speak.  He  could  feel  her  soft  breath  upon  his  hand, 
see  the  tlirobbing  of  her  white  throat,  and  the  pretty  bird- 
like neck,  where  the  waist  of  her  dark  dress  had  been  cut 
back  to  make  room  for  a  tiny  ruflrte  of  white  muslin.  He 
saw  the  rise  and  fall  of  her  bosom;  her  gold-red  hair  brushed 
his  sleeve.  The  firelight  transfigured  her;  the  dress  of  dark 
stuff,  in  the  ruddy,  uncertain  light,  became  softest  velours; 
the  brooch  of  cheap  glass  at  her  throat  became  a  glistening 
gem  of  rare  worth.  The  fluffy  bright  waves  of  hair  which 
crowned  the  well-shaped  head  were  not  for  the  rude  caresses 
of  the  mountain  stripling,  Joe  Bowen;  they  were  his,  the 
treasured  tresses  of  his  love,  Alicia,  his  wife  that  might  be. 

His  wife  that  might  be  for  the  asking.  He  knew  her 
heart  had  not  awakened;  all  the  sweet  beauty  of  life's  rich- 
ness was  still  there.  It  would  never  be  called  into  being  by 
Joe  Bowen.  The  girl  had  a  soul;  Bowen's  was  not  the 
voice  that  would  sound  its  quickening.  Yet  unless  he  spoke 
she  would  marry  him,  and  the  great  richness,  the  wonderful 
possibilities,  would  be  lost,  all  lost. 

He  leaned  slightly  towards  her,  his  hand  rested  upon 
hers;  he  felt  the  slender,  flexible  fingers  close  about  his  own. 

"Alicia?"  he  said  softly. 

She  started,  and  withdrew  her  hand.  He  knew  then  that 
her  thoughts  had  been  far  away. 

"Alicia,  how  would  you  like  to  help  the  world?  in  what 
manner,  I  mean?  And  where  did  you  get  your  idea  of  being 
of  service  to  your  fellow^s?" 

"At  S'wany,"  she  replied.  "I  was  up  here  once  of  a  Sun- 
day.   I  didn't  care  much  for  the  robe  and  fixin's  of  the 
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preacher — seemed  like  it  was  no  use.  But  I  remembered 
what  he  said.  He  said  we  couldn't  all  be  rich  and  smart,  no 
more  could  we  all  see  our  way  clear;  but  we  all  could  help 
somebody  to  live  their  life,  somebody  not  so  well  off  as  we 
air.  He  said  we  could  all  do  somethin',  even  if  we  couldn't 
understand  God;  and  He  would  count  the  good  up  to  our 
credit.  He  said  we  could  make  our  fellow-men  our  religion, 
and  helpin'  of  them  our  creed.  I  got  that  much  from  the 
Episcopers  and  I'm  try  in'  to  live  up  to  it.  Doctor  Borin', 
I  have  thought  that  was  true  religion." 

"It  will  do  to  steer  by,  I  suspect,"  he  replied.  "But  some 
day  I  want  to  come  over  to  your  house  and  plan  out  a  future 
for  you,  more  congenial  than  this  life  you  have  laid  out  for 
yourself." 

She  laughed  and  lifted  the  steaming  kettle  from  the  hook 
to  the  hearth.     Hut  her  reply  was  foreign  to  his  suggestion. 

*'Doctor  Borin',  if  you  could  stay  here  a  bit  I  could  run 
down  and  feed  my  chickens,  and  get  back  in  no  time." 

Already  her  hand  was  extended  for  her  shawi  hanging 
upon  a  wooden  peg  just  within  the  cabin  door. 

"Child,"  said  the  doctor,  "what  are  you  made  of?  Rubber 
or  whit-leather?  Talking  of  slipping  down  the  mountain  as 
if  you  were  a  couple  of  cast-iron  springs,  and  had  only  to 
snap  yourself  in  place.  You  have  been  down  the  mountain 
once  to-day." 

She  laughed  and  threw  a  handful  of  chips  in  the  fire  from 
the  basket  she  had  filled  for  the  morning's  kindling. 

"I  have  been  down  the  mount'n  tuncct  to-day,"  she  said, 
'*but  I  can  go  again,  I  reckin.  And  I  don't  know  but  I  ought 
to  go  down  to  Pelham  and  tell  Lucy  Ann." 

"Well,  you'll  not  go  to  Pelham  this  night,"  said  the 
doctor.  "My  horse  and  boy  will  be  around  in  half  an  hour, 
and  if  you  will  direct  him  to  the  house  where  Lucy  Ann  is 
stopping  he  can  go  down  there  and  tell  her  that  she  is 
needed  here.  You  may  go  and  feed  your  chickens,  if  you 
are  so  sure  nobody  else  can  perform  the  service  to  your 
satisfaction.  Has  Lucy  Ann  any  way  of  getting  home  to- 
night?" 

"They  went  down  in  the  w^agon,"  she  replied.  "Jim  he 
had  a  load  of  straw  to  fetch  up,  for  bed  makin'  and  hen 
nests;  and  he  allowed  Lucy  Ann  and  the  baby  could  ride 
on  the  load  well  as  not." 

Half  an  hour  later  Ephraim  had  been  sent  upon  his 
mission,  and  Doctor  Boring  saw  Alicia  cram  her  old  red  felt 
down  upon  her  bright  head,  pin  her  shawl  securely  about 
her  shoulders,  and  run  off  down  the  little  footpath  that 
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wound  past  his  own  dwelling  to  hers  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain. 

It  was  scarcely  ten  minutes  until  he  heard  her  voice  at 
the  gate  again,  and  through  the  curtainless  window,  he  could 
distinguish  in  the  fading  light  the  slender,  girlish  figure 
leaning  upon  the  low  palings  on  the  other  side  of  which 
stood  a  tall,  slender  youth,  whose  erect  carriage,  and 
shock  of  yellow  hair  falling  picturesquely  about  his 
shoulders  and  surmounted  by  the  inevitable  slouch,  told  him 
that  it  was  Joe  Bowen.  His  head  drooped,  ever  so  slightly, 
to  meet  the  pretty  face  lifted  to  his.  She  was  laying  down 
instructions  of  some  kind,  for  the  giant  nodded  now  and 
then,  and  her  pretty  gurgling  laugh,  half  suppressed,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sick  woman,  came  to  the  ears  of  the  physi- 
cian, watching  and  listening,  with  a  feeling  half  anger,  half 
annoyance,  in  his  heart,  until  the  conference  was  ended 
and  Lissy  returned  to  her  charge. 

*^s  she  asleep?"  she  asked  softly  while  she  laid  aside  her 
things.  "I  met  Joe  Bowen  yonder  where  the  path  forks, 
and  he  said  he  'd  go  down  and  feed  the  chickens  for  me. 
Joe's  a  master  hand  at  chickens,  though  he  is  a  sinner." 

She  laughed,  tucking  the  covers  more  securely  about 
the  feet  of  her  patient.  Evidently  Joe's  sins  were  not  alto- 
gether unpardonable  to  her  partial  sense. 

"But,"  she  added  naively,  "I  ain't  so  mighty  good  myse'f 
as  I  can  be  settin'  myse'f  in  judgment  on  Joe.  I  ain't  a 
perfessor;  I  ain't  even  clear  in  my  mind  that  I  believe  all 
the  Methodists  say;  nor  the  Episcopers  either  for  that 
matter.  I  know  there  ain't  any  sense  in  all  that  talkin' 
back  at  the  parson  like  the  Episcopers  talk,  same  as  if  he 
didn't  know  what  he  was  sayin';  an'  there  ain't  any  call 
for  him  to  put  on  them  robe  flxin's  as  I  can  see.  And  all 
of  that  about  the  dead  risin'  I  know  ain't  so.  For  Joe 
opened  an  Indian  grave  last  summer — there's  a  whole  grave- 
yard of  'em  over  yonder  on  Duck  River — and  there  was  the 
Indian  dead  and  buried  same  as  ever.  And  he  must  'a' 
been  buried  a  hundred  years  I  know.  Oh," — she  paused; 
a  new  idea  had  come  'to  her, — "mebby  the  Indians  don't 
count.  The  Book  don't  say  anything  about  Indians,  and 
neither  does  Brother  Barry.    Air  you  goin'?" 

"Yes,  I  must  get  down  the  mountain  while  I  can  see  the 
path.    I  am  not  as  young  as  I  used  to  be." 

She  laughed  again,  and  toyed  with  the  pewter  spoon  and 
coarse  saucer  with  which  he  had  prepared  the  mustard. 

"You  don't  appear  to  be  so  mighty  old  as  I  can  make 
out,"  she  said. 
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The  words  pleased  him.  Age  had  never  been  unwelcome 
to  him;  in  fact,  he  had  scarcely  felt  that  it  had  really  come 
to  him,  until  he  crossed  paths  with  this  sweet  young  life. 
Her  very  next  words,  however,  served  to  dash  the  little 
sweet  with  bitter. 

"Are  you  afraid  to  remain  here  alone?"  he  asked.  "If 
you  are  I  will  send  Aunt  Dilce  up  to  stay- with  you.  Mrs. 
Tucker  will  not  waken  before  midnight  possibly;  I  have 
given  her  a  sleeping  potion." 

There  was  the  faintest  hint  of  embarrassment  in  her 
manner  as  she  replied : 

**Joe  said  he'd  come  up  and  sit  with  me  till  Lucy  Ann 
got  here,  and  then  he  said  he'd  fetch  me  home  again." 

"Oh!  he  did." 

There  was  a  slight  impatience  in  the  words  but  she  did 
not  recognize  it.  She  was  innocent  of  intent  to  wound; 
too  unconscious  of  offence,  too  entirely  unused  to  the  world 
and  its  ways,  to  understand  that  she  could  be  in  any  sense 
a  cause,  however  innocent,  of  contention — a  thorn  in  the 
bosom  of  a  man's  content. 

She  gave  him  her  earnest  and  entire  attention  while  he 
explained  the  different  medicines  and  gave  directions  con- 
cerning them,  interrupting  him  now  and  then,  if  it  might 
be  called  an  interruption,  with  her  simple  "Yes,  sir,"  "No, 
sir,"  "All  right,  Doctor  Borin'."  She  even  walked  to  the 
gate  with  him,  and  put  the  rusted  chain  over  the  post  that 
held  the  broken  fastenings;  and  called  to  him  as  he  went 
off  down  the  snow-dusted  path: 

"I'll  fetch  you -a  basket  of  fresh  eggs  to-morrow  sure  and 
certain." 

And  he  had  called  back  to  her,  "So  do;  so  do,"  quite 
cheerily. 

Yet  there  was  an  ache  in  his  heart ;  the  thorn  had  pierced 
home. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Come  to  my  sheltering  arms,  Irene, 
And  pillow  your  head  on  my  yearning  breast  - 
Pillow  it  there  and  at  last  find  rest, 
Like  a  tired  bird  in  its  little  nest, 
My  beautiful  fallen  queen  — 
My  wayward,  wandering  Irene. 

Come  to  my  eager  arms,  Irene; 
Fly  from  the  tinsel  and  glitter  and  glare 
That  dazzle  the  soul,  as  tliey  hide  the  snare 
Spread  for  innocence  everywliere. 

My  beautiful  fallen  queen  — 

My  faded  and  Jaded  Irene. 

Come  to  my  open  arms,  Irene; 
Spurned  and  despised,  as  you  are,  by  all  — 
E'en  by  the  wretch  who  caused  your  fall 
And  settled  upon  you  this  dreadful  pall, 
My  beautiful  fallen  queen  — 
My  saddened,  maddened  Irene. 

Come  to  my  outstretched  arms,  Irene; 
Wearied  you  must  be  of  sinful  sights  — 
Tired  and  sick  of  the  false  delights 
That  fill  up  your  days  and  delirious  nights. 
My  beautiful  fallen  queen  — 
My  hunted  and  haunted  Irene. 

Come  to  my  hungry  arms,  Irene; 
Oh !  I  am  longing  and  longing  to  prove 
To  you,  and  the  world,  and  the  angels  above. 
The  Infinite  reach  of  a  spiritual  love, 
My  beautiful  fallen  queen  — 
My  trampled  and  tarnished  Irene. 

Then  come  to  my  lonesome  arms,  Irene, 
And  pillow  your  head  on  my  waiting  breast  — 
Pillow  It  there,  and  at  last  find  rest. 
Like  a  tired  bird  In  Its  old-home  nest. 

My  beautiful  fallen  queen  — 

My  pitiful  little  Irene. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

"Were  I  in  your  place,  surrounded  by  beauty,  art,  books, 
and  music,  1  should  never  want  to  cross  the  threshold  into 
the  outside  world,"  said  Salome  to  Ruby  as  she  seated  her- 
self in  the  Temple  one  Saturday  morning  to  spend  the  hour 
before  Ruby  took  her  morning  walk. 

"Of  what  use  would  my  life  be  then?''  asked  Ruby,  look- 
ing at  her  with  those  penetrating  eyes  which  Salome  could 
never  fathom,  although  she  felt  that  they  looked  down 
into  her  very  inmost  being  and  penetrated  her  secret 
thoughts  and  motives. 

"Could  it  not  be  a  beautiful,  peaceful  one,  sinless,  in  fact, 
since  there  would  be  no  contact  save  with  peace  and  purity 
here?" 

**A  hermit's  life,  however  pure,  could  not  benefit  mankind. 
Our  Saviour  set  us  a  different  example.  We  must  go  among 
the  ignorant  and  the  poor  and  lift  them  up  by  giving  them 
good  thoughts  and  purposes,"  Ruby  answered  gently. 

"And  what  thanks  will  you  get  for  it?"  almost  sneered  the 
sceptical  Salome. 

"Really,  I  had  not  thought  of  that,"  answered  Ruby. 

"Indeed!  Then  you're  a  queer  Christian  worker.  The 
typical  Christian  workers  are  always  trying  to  impress  poor 
sinful  humanity  that  they  ought  to  be  grateful.  Grateful 
for  what?  Being  poor,  wretched,  downtrodden,  and  for  the 
visitors  who  come  and  tell  them  of  it?" 

"Perhaps  you  misunderstand  the  workers.  Perhaps  they 
are  trying  to  teach  the  poor  to  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that 
God  is  ever  near  them,  ready  to  hear  their  first  cry  to  Him  for 
help;  to  strengthen  the  first  resolve  to  turn  to  Him;  to 
walk  with  them  just  as  soon  as  they  will  suffer  themselves 
to  be  led  into  the  right  path." 

"They'd  do  better,  in  my  opinion,  to  let  people  entirely 
alone;  to  attend  to  their  own  business.  They  are  deceit- 
ful meddlers  with  only  one  general  or  particular  motive; 
that  is,  to  get  their  names  in  the  daily  papers  for  benevolent 
acts  they  never  do,  for  charities  they  never  give,  for  motives 
they  never  had.    Ugh!  how  I  hate  them." 
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'If  what  you  say  is  true,  Salome,  they  harm  no  one  but 
themselves." 

"J9(?nV  they?  I  say  they  do!  They  cause  others  to  hate 
them  just  as  I  do." 

"Your  hatred  reflects  back  upon  yourself,  mars  your 
young  face,  and  scars  your  young  heart,"  answered  Ruby 
solemnly. 

"My  mother  was  a  church  member,  and  when  my  father 
was  able  to  entertain  all  the  preachers  in  the  country  she 
was  'Sister  Blake.'  When  they,  and  other  good  friends, 
had  eaten  us  out  of  house  and  home,  they  forgot  all  about 
her — the  wretches,"  and  the  words  came  through  Salome's 
teeth  with  a  hiss  that  caused  Ruby  to  recoil. 

"So  much  the  worse  for  them.  So  much  the  better  for 
your  mother,  who  entertained  them  in  a  spirit  of  love  and 
generosity,  and  who,  I  doubt  not,  brightens  many  dreary 
moments  with  memories  of  what,  to  her  noble  heart,  was 
genuine  Christian  love." 

Had  Ruby's  silvery  voice  been  a  sharp  steel  aagger  she 
could  not  have  cut  more  deeply  the  proud,  sensitive,  re- 
bellious Salome.  For  a  moment  she  was  silent.  How  did 
Ruby  know  this  thing?  For  it  was  true — a  memory  of  hap- 
pier days  was  all  that  was  left  to  little  mother  now.  She 
did  not  think  of  the  loss  of  her  old  friends  as  slights  but 
as  consideration  for  her  that  she  could  not  afford  to  enter- 
tain them.  But  Salome  would  not  yield  the  point.  She 
was  wretched,  angry,  jealous,  and  rebellious.  She  could 
not  lay  aside  those  old  wrongs  and  leave  them  like  seeds 
to  spring  up  in  the  gardens  of  those  who  had  sown  them, 
as  they  surely  would  do,  and  let  them  reap  their  own  har- 
vest, but  she  fain  would  appropriate  them  as  wrongs  done 
to  herself.    Ruby,  penetrating  the  feeling,  said: 

"Every  wrong  act,  every  unjust  deed,  every  sinful 
thought,  is  impressed  upon  the  i)erson  who  does  it." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  do  not  affect  the  lives  of 
others?"  she  asked  with  gazing  eyes. 

"Oh,  no!  certainly  not.  I  might  do  you  a  grievous  wrong 
from  which  you  would  certainly  suffer  but  I  should  not 
go  free  from  punishment.  I  might  lie  about  you  and  that 
lie,  being  accepted  as  a  truth  by  others,  would  have  all  the 
force  of  truth  in  wronging  you,  perhaps,  temporarily,  while 
I  should  in  fact  have  made  myself  a  liar,  than  which  no 
other  character  is  more  detestable.  Christ  said  the  devil 
was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,  and  the  father  of  lies. 
Does  anything  murder  peace,  honor,  virtue,  and  happiness 
with  such  wholesale  slaughter  as  the  liar?  The  Lord  per- 
mits nothing  to  happen  that  is  not  for  our  good." 
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"If  you  can  show  me  how  certain  things  that  have  hap- 
pened me  are  for  my  good  I  would  like  you  to  do  it  The 
environment  of  poverty  that  cripples  all  my  faculties" 

"The  very  thing  that  awakened  your  courage,  that  gave 
you  strength.  From  your  own  lips  I  learn  that  were  you 
wealthy  you  would  withdraw  yourself  from  the  world  and 
sit  down  among  books  and  music,  flowers,  pictures,  and 
statuary,  happy  and  content.  Your  chosen  profession  is 
a  noble  one,  or,  rather,  one  to  be  ennobled.  You  can  reach 
a  class  of  people  that  would  not  learn  from  priest  or  pastor. 
You  can  teach  them  moral  lessons,  religious  lessons,  that 
otherwise  they  might  never  learn.  Like  all  good  things 
the  stage  has  been  perverted.  Half-dressed  women,  appear- 
ing in  brazen  and  vulgar  scenes,  have  lowered  it;  but 
beauty,  modesty,  and  virtue  may  also  be  represented  there. 
Unvirtuous  women  acting  the  parts  of  the  courtesan  will 
ever  be  demoralizing,  but  I  cannot  imagine  you  guilty  of 
such  things." 

"If  I  could  see  the  good  to  me — if  I  could  believe  in  it." 

"You  will,  you  must.     Salome,  reflect  upon  this.     So  you 

have  read ,  strong,  passionate,  and  convincing,  but 

her  evil  overshadows  the  good.  The  pen  that  can  portray 
such  characters  is  wielded  by  a  diseased  brain.  Healthy 
minds  can  no  more  produce  such  characters  in  story  than 
a  good  tree  can  bring  forth  evil  fruit.  Beware  how  you 
read  them.  Suppose  you  dramatize  one  of  her  tales.  The 
heroine,  the  best  and  strongest  part,  should  be  played  by 
one  too  vile  to  live.  Were  the  women  to-day  such  as  she 
portrays,  then  would  the  sun  indeed  cease  to  shine,  the 
moon  turn  to  blood,  and  the  stars  fall  from  heaven." 

Salome  was  silent. 

Ruby  invited  Salome  to  accompany  her  upon  her  morning 
walk. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  Salome  asked,  rising  abruptly 
and  sullenly  tying  on  her  broad-brimmed  hat. 

"I  am  going  to Street  to  show  a  laborer's  wife 

how  to  make  a  nice  cheap  dinner  I  promised  her." 

"Humph!  That  would  be  a  charming  operation  to  ob- 
serve, and  I  must  say  changes  my  opinion  of  the  refinement 
of  your  tastes.  To  leave  this,"  with  a  wave  of  her  hand 
indicating  the  Temple,  "and  go  voluntarily  into  an  untidy 
kitchen  with  ill-bred  brats  standing  around  scarce  leaving 
you  elbow  room — no,  thank  you.  I  have  enough  of  that 
at  home.  And  I'll  tell  you  what ;  I  believe  were  you  forced 
to  live  such  a  life  you'd  be  ambitious  to  attain  to  something 
of  this  kind,"  again  indicating  their  surroundings,    ^^t  is 
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the  novelty  of  it  that  gives  poverty  a  charm  to  you.    It  is 
unnatural  for  a  refined  woman." 

"Our  Saviour  left  His  heavenly  kingdom  and  took  His 
place  among  them,  taught  them,  showed  them  the  way  by 
which  they  could  reach  His  home  in  heaven.  He  loved 
them  and  wanted  them  to  have  as  good  as  He.  I  would  to 
God  every  living  creature  on  this  earth  had  just  what  I 
have.  I  can  show  some  of  them  the  way  to  get  it.  In  my 
puny,  finite  way  I  want  to  follow  the  example  He  set  me." 

Her  voice  was  low  and  sweet.  As  Salome  followed  her 
out  of  the  Temple  she  was  puzzled.  Was  this  Ruby  an 
angel  or  the  direst  hypocrite  on  earth?  As  they  stood  a 
moment  outside  before  they  took  their  separate  ways  Sa- 
lome said,  with  a  sarcastic  smile: 

"141  venture  you  would  not  stay  and  share  that  fifteen- 
cent  dinner — or  how  many  in  family?  I'll  divide  by  five 
and  say  three-cent  dinner — with  ^thoughts  of  an  elegant 
repast  at  home." 

"Salome,  come  with  me.  Do  you  suppose  we  live  lux- 
uriously in  the  sense  of  extravagance?  Don't  you  know 
if  we  did  we  should  be  living  in  direct  opposition  to  our 
teachings  to  the  poor,  and  our  sympathy  with  them?  We 
live  most  simply,  but  dear  Goodie  knows  how  to  make 
palatable  the  simplest  food.  She  has  taught  me  her  cun- 
ning. I  have  found  that  much  of  the  misery  in  the  world 
is  caused  through  ignorance  in  not  knowing  how  to  properly 
divide  the  poor  man's  earnings  into  food,  shelter,  and  rai- 
ment. Little  good  comes  to  the  poor  in  the  way  of  advance- 
ment from  drudgery  until  they  know  how  to  use  their  earn- 
ings. It  resolves  itself  back  into  this:  the  more  they  earn 
the  more  they  spend  and  they  get  no  further  from  hopeless 
poverty." 

They  arrived  at  the  tenement  building  occupied  by  some 
dozens  of  families,  and  found  the  object  of  Ruby's  solicitude 
upon  the  fourth  floor. 

The  mother  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  careworn,  but 
with  traces  of  native  refinement  in  her  voice  and  manner. 
She,  her  husband,  and  three  children  occupied  two  rooms 
which  were  scantily  furnished,  and  in  the  front  room  the 
oldest  child  lay  sick.  Salome  had  come  to  observe  Ruby. 
She  had  no  special  interest  in  the  family.  Not  that  she  was 
hard-hearted,  but  it  was  a  common  sight  to  her,  distasteful 
in  every  respect,  a  thing  from  which  her  sole  ambition 
prompted  her  to  get  away. 

After  Ruby  had  talked  with  the  children  and  brushed  the 
sick  boy's  hair,  propped  him  up  with  pillows,  and  got  him 
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interested  in.  some  picture  books  she  had  brought  bim,  she 
turned  to  the  woman  and  said: 

"It  is  high  time  we  took  a  peep  into  our  stock  for  dinner/' 

The  woman  led  them  into  the  next  room  where  a  couple 
of  cots,  a  goods  box,  which  served  for  a  table,  a  cupboard, 
an  old  stove,  and  a  few  chairs  composed  the  furniture. 

She  opened  the  cupboard  and  said:  "We  had  boiled  meat 
and  potatoes  yesterday,  as  you  know.  This  morning  Indian 
meal  mush  and  coffee."  She  set  each  dish  with  its  contents 
upon  the  box  as  she  spoke. 

"Very  well,  you  have  a  good  start — cold  potatoes,  your 
soup  meat,  and  quite  a  lot  of  mush,  which  I  see  you  have 
cooked  thoroughly,  which  when  warm  furnished  a  nice 
breakfast  with  milk.  Now,  then,  make  your  fire  T^hile  I  cut 
this  cold  mush  into  thin  slices  for  frying  and  slice  the  pota- 
toes for  the  same  purpose.  Why,  how  smart  your  husband 
must  be,"  said  Ruby  a^  she  heard  a  roar  and  saw  the  kind- 
ling blaze  in  the  stove.  "It  is  an  old  maxim  that  the  woman 
who  makes  a  good  fire  quickly  has  a  smart  husband.  Quick 
now,  hash  your  meat.  We  must  economize  fuel.  Did  you 
get  the  eggs?" 

"Yes,  miss." 

"Very  well,  we  will  have  a  French  boullet." 

Mrs.  Wicks  brought  out  a  paper  bag  with  six  eggs,  and  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  then  set  herself  to  chopping  the  meat  with 
an  energetic  hand. 

"Those  bits  of  stale  bread  and  cracker  if  you  please, 
Salome,  that  you^l  find  on  the  upper  shelf — thank  you. 
Now,  then,  the  meat  and  bread  crumbed  and  mixed  well 
with  three  eggs,  fashioned  into  little  balls  and  fried  brown. 
A  nice  dressing  made  of  eggs  and  milk  and  a  little  flour. 
Make  your  dish  warm,  lay  on  the  balls,  and  pour  the  dress- 
ing over  it.  When  finished,  and  the  potatoes  fried  to  a  nice, 
rich  brown — the  fried  mush  takes  the  place  of  bread  to-day. 
Quick,  I  hear  footsteps  on  the  stairs.  All  is  ready.  Clear 
the  table  for  the  nice  white  cloth;  only  cotton — but  it's 
white  and  fresh.  The  dishes  do  not  match  but  are  washed 
and  rubbed  till  they  shine. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Wicks?" 

"I  am  hearty,  thank  you." 

"And  hungry  too?"  asked  Ruby. 

"Well,  yes,  a  light  breakfast  and  hard  work  makes  a  man 
relish  a  lunch,"  and  his  eyes  glistened  as  his  wife  put  the 
tempting  meal  before  him. 

Ruby  was  stirring  something  in  a  cup  that  looked  more 

tempting  etill. 
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"It  ia  a  custard  for  the  sick  chUd,"  she  said  in  answer  to 
the  mother's  glance. 

"Oh,  thank  you,  miss!    He  is  so  fond  of  a  little  sweet." 

"Come  to  the  table,  Mr.  Wicks,  while  your  dinner  is  warm. 
Come,  children,  to  your  dinner";  and  Ruby  moved  into  the 
next  room  followed  by  Salome. 

The  sick  boy's  eyes  brightened  as  she  approached  his  cot, 
and  he  ate  with  a  relish  the  dainty  food  she  gave  him. 

As  they  passed  out  to  go  home  while  the  family  still  sat 
at  table,  the  workman  spoke  to  her. 

"My  wife  is  learning  fast,  don't  you  think,  miss?" 

"Indeed  she  is." 

"She  was  just  telling  me  that  this  good  dinner  cost  only  a 
trifle  and  she  knows  what  we  are  to  have  for  supper  already, 
afore  it's  supper  time,  and  what  it  will  cost.  She  says  you 
writ  her  up  a  bill  which  is  tacked  on  the  cupboard  door,  and 
it  calls  for  boiled  milk  and  bread  with  a  relish  of  some  kind. 
Now,  miss,  I  figure  that  we  will  be  able  to  save  up  at  this 
rate." 

"Certainly  you  can." 

"I  believe  we  live  now  on  what  we  once  put  into  the  slop 
pail  when  we  had  some  left  over,  and  starved  at  other 
times." 

"There  will  be  no  more  starving  so  long  as  you  can  earn 
even  small  wages,  but  comfortable  clothing  for  yourself, 
wife,  and  children,  added  to  enough  to  eat." 

"I  believe  it,  miss.  I  see  as  it  can  be  done,  and  I  tell  my 
wife  as  you  are  the  poor  man's  guardian  angel." 

"No,  not  that.  I  am  only  an  instrument  that  God  uses 
to  show  the  poor  man  how  to  be  happy  and  contented  with 
poverty,  and  to  teach  him  how  to  rise  above  it  and  at  the 
same  time  to  elevate  his  moral  nature  by  making  a  square 
division  of  his  earnings." 

"You're  right,  miss,  most  poor  folks  eat  up  all  they  earn. 
It's  a  fact  as  sure  as  my  name  is  John  Wicks." 

A  pleasant  goodday,  and  a  promise  to  call  again,  and 
Ruby  and  Salome  were  on  their  walk  homeward. 

"How  many  of  those  interesting  people  have  you  under 
instructions?"  asked  Salome. 

"Quite  a  number,  I  assure  you." 

"I  should  think  it  very  irksome  if  it  came  every  day." 

^t  is  the  one  useful  act  of  each  day  that  I  can  offer  up  at 
night  to  Him  who  gives  so  much  to  me.  I  can  do  so  little  for 
His  wandering  ones.  At  the  end  of  this  year  I  hope  to  see 
this  family,  and  many  others,  able  to  buy  comfortable  cloth- 
ing and  fuel,  and  have  more  comforts  around  them  than  they 
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have  ever  known.  I  find  them  very  teachjible,  and  anxious, 
too,  to  learn,  and  it  is  true  that  they  can  have  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life  with  no  more  outlay  than  it  formerly  took  to 
feed  them  on  what  was  not  half  so  nutritious.  The  peasants 
of  Germany  live  well  on  what  the  average  American 
laborer's  family  throws  away.  We  have  taken  pains  to  find 
the  secret  of  poverty,  and  our  life  work  is  to  dam  the  stream 
that  is  sweeping  honest  thousands  into  misery.  Here  we 
are  at  home.  1  would  like  to  have  vou  take  luncheon  with 
me.'' 

**Xot  to-day,  thank  you.  Miss  Gladstone,  another  time  I 
shall  be  pleased.  1  have  spent  the  whole  morning  without 
so  much  as  looking  at  my  lesson.  Your  father  will  lose 
faith  in  me." 

Salome's  conscience  pricked  sorely.  She  had  left  the 
burden  of  the  day's  work  upon  her  mother — not  only  that, 
but  she  had  been  ill-natured  and  unkind.  Her  mother  re- 
quired nothing  of  her,  but  had  alw^ays  treated  her  as  a 
superior,  and  Salome  had  acted  as  though  she  considered 
hers(»lf  such. 

The  morning  lesson  was  brought  forcibly  to  her  mind  as 
she  sat  down  to  the  table  at  home.  Food  had  been  left  in 
the  stove  to  keep  warm  for  her,  and  when  she  went  to  the 
cupboard  to  get  a  clean  plate  she  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  of  cold  victuals  that  must  be  thrown  out  there  was 
more  than  Ruby  had  used  in  making  the  poor  family  a  nice 
dinner.  On  the  table  half  that  had  been  prepared  was  left 
untasted  and  would  be  thrown  awav.  She  did  not  make 
the  observation  with  any  idea  of  being  benefited  by  it.  The 
thing  forced  itself  upon  her,  and  had  anyone  suggested  the 
ccmiparison  she  would  have  said,  "We  are  not  so  bad  off  as 
they,  yct.^-  But  were  they  not  on  the  road  to  reach  that 
point? 

Her  little  sister  Lois  scraped  the  dishes  out  at  the  back 
door  for  the  dog  and  set  about  washing  them,  and  Salome, 
after  a  w^ord  with  her  mother,  who  sat  sewing  industriously, 
went  off  to  her  room  to  memorize  her  lesson. 

Now,  as  always  after  seeing  Ruby,  a  great  unrest  was  in 
her  heart.  But  persuading  herself  that  money  would  right 
all  her  w  rongs,  and  promising  herself  that  money  she  would 
earn,  she  walked  the  floor  of  her  room  reading  aloud,  and  as 
she  grew  interested  in  her  work  she  forgot  Ruby,  who  had 
partaken  of  a  tempting  but  simple  repast  with  her  father, 
and  then  walking  into  the  Temple  arm  in  arm  with  him  de- 
tailed her  conversation  with  Salome,  their  visit  to  the 
Wickses,  etc. 
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"I  am  glad  she  went  with  you,  my  child,  very  glad.  Pov- 
erty and  unhappiness,  like  disease,  are  effects.  Wherever 
possible  we  must  learn  the  cause,  and  remove  it,  in  every 
grade  of  life.  You  can  easily  reach  the  lower  strata,  but 
there  is  another  grade  above  made  impregnable  by  false 
pride  and  sensitiveness.  In  my  lectures  I  try  to  reach  and 
teach  this  grade,  but  I  find  you  are  making  greater  progress 
than  I,  in  your  daily  rounds  giving  practical  lessons.  You 
say  the  majority  are  eager  to  learn  and  are  advancing.  I  find 
a  greater  dissatisfaction  among  those  who  do  not  want  to 
learn.  They  see  others  prosper  and  believe  it  to  be  by  more 
fortunate  surroundings.  They  will  not  admit  it  to  be  by 
their  self-abnegation,  their  foresight  and  thrift.  They  will 
not  deny  themselves  a  pleasure  simply  because  somebody 
else  does  not,  who,  perhaps,  is  more  able  to  gratify  it.  They 
have  longings  and  desires  that  are  natural,  perhaps  right, 
but  they  do  not  understand  the  true  method  of  attaining 
what  they  seek,  but  in  the  wrong  pursuit  of  them  bring 
misery  instead  of  peace  upon  themselves. 

"In  every  clime,  in  every  country,  it  is  the  same.  But 
here  in  this  great  land  with  room  and  to  spare  for  all,  with 
wealth  untold  in  prairie,  mine,  and  forest,  with  an  under- 
standing of  the  true  principles  of  life  all  could  be  so  happy 
and  so  blessed. 

"Extravagance  is  the  curse  of  the  American  people.  The 
very  air  they  breathe  is  infected  by  this  pestilence.  It  is 
transmitted  from  father  to  son,  from  mother  to  daughter, 
like  cancer  or  consumption,  and  indeed  might  be  called  the 
great  American  epidemic.  It  effects  all  classes  alike,  in  dif- 
ferent degrees,  and  beginning  in  the  parlor  finds  its  way  to 
the  kitchen.  In  no  other  land  can  a  laborer  off  the  street 
earn  five  dollars  per  day  putting  coal  into  a  cellar.  In  no 
other  country  would  cooks  and  house  girls  be  allowed  to 
wear  silk  and  plush  and  oftentimes  sealskin.  More  money, 
higher  wages,  oppression,  is  the  cry.  Money !  money !  money 
to  spend!  Money  to  waste!  Money!  Higher  wages,  less 
work,  poorer  work.  TheyVe  drunk  beer  long  enough,  they 
aspire  to  wine  and  champagne.  They  have  worn  rhine- 
stones  too  long,  they  must  have  diamonds.  But  no  money 
for  homes,  no  money  to  save;  those  who  do  save  soon  have 
their  coffers  full  and  overflowing  from  these  poor  diseased 
wretches  who  bring  their  money  unsolicited  and  buy  all  the 
worthless  things  that  moneyed  people  would  not  have. 

"A  young  man  earning  a  good  salary  must  patronize  the 
most  fashionable  tailor  and  pay  double  for  goods  no  better 
than  those  sold  by  a  less  fashionable   competitor.    The 
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most  expensive  furnishing  house  gets  his  orders.  If  he 
gets  oyer  one  hundred  dollars  per  month — and  many  do  the 
same  on  less  salary — he  patronizes  livery  stables  to  a  mar- 
vellous degree.  If  he  takes  a  young  girl  out  he  must  go  in 
a  carriage,  for  my  young  lady  is  dressed  more  expensively 
than  foreign  princesses  of  her  age,  and  wears  diamonds  be- 
fore she  is  twenty.  She  expects  so  much  of  her  escort  that 
he  is  i)enniless  at  the  end  of  the  month.  Perhaps  the  young 
girl  is  the  daughter  of  a  widow  with  no  expectations,  or  her 
father  may  be  a  salesman  in  a  dry-goods  store.  Maybe  he 
has  risen  a  little  higher  and  therefore  his  daughter  must 
dress  in  the  same  style  as  the  partner's  wife.  If  the 
young  man  gets  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month, 
he  launches  upon  still  deeper  waters.  Girls  go  out  with 
these  young  men,  expecting,  hoping,  some  day  to  be  their 
wives.  Common  sense  should  teach  both  that  they  can 
never  afford  to  marry.  Men  should  know  that,  in  their 
few  moments  of  calm  thought  when  oppressed  by  debt 
and  care,  they  realize  they  can't  afford  it. 

"Why  don't  sensible  girls  say:  *No  thank  you,  we  will 
take  a  street  car.  Save  your  money,  and  when  I  believe  you 
can  afford  it  I  will  drive  in  a  carriage  with  you.'  Why  don't 
the  young  man  say  frankly:  *I  would  like  to  take  you  in  the 
most  approved  style,  but  upon  my  honor  I  can't  afford  it. 
I  want  to  own  a  home  some  day,  and  a  carriage  too.  To  do 
that  I  must  patronize  street  cars  for  several  years  to  come.*" 

"Then  there  are  flowers  and  presents  of  all  kinds,  im- 
proper to  give,  improper  to  receive.  When  will  it  end? 
Where  does  it  end?  In  wreck  and  ruin  to  both  young  men 
and  young  women,  fear  and  distrust  of  each  other;  and  yet 
on,  on,  blindly  they  go  upon  that  intoxicating  road  of 
extravagance,  down  into  the  dark  valley  of  poverty." 

"'Who  has  more  right  to  ride  in  carriages  than  the  honest 
breadwinner,  or  to  wear  diamonds  than  those  whose  hard 
earnings  buy  them?'  said  one  indignant  clergyman  one  day. 
Who?  Who,  indeed,  but  the  man  or  woman  who  can  afford 
it,  being  lifted  above  the  possibility  of  want  or  oppres- 
sion? Be  honest  with  yourselves,  is  the  lesson  I  try  to  teach 
them." 

(To  be  continued,) 
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ETIDORHPA,  OR  THE  END  OF  EARTH.* 
By  John  Clark  Ridpath,  LL.  D. 

It  would  appear  that  Professor  John  Uri  Lloyd,  of  Cincinnati,  has 
won  his  laurel.  He  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  candidate  for  literary 
honors,  but  rather  as  a  wearer  of  them.  His  strange  romance  of 
••Etidorhpa:  or  The  End  of  Earth,"  has  come  to  us  unexpectedly,  and 
as  it  were  out  of  the  shadows.  Of  it  we  had  not  heard  a  word  until 
the  copy  came  with  the  author's  compliments— an  elegant  example  of 
the  bookmaker's  art,  illustrated  as  if  under  the  spell  of  an  inspiration. 
To  come  directly  to  the  matter,  we  are  disposed  to  think  "Etidorhpa" 
the  most  unique,  original,  and  suggestive  new  book  that  we  have 
seen  in  this  the  last  decade  of  a  not  unfruitful  century.  We  are  all 
the  more  pleased  with  the  work  because  it  has  come  unannounced, 
because  it  is  not  formal,  and  not  according  to  rule. 

We  confess  that  at  first  we  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  this 
literary  apparition.  We  sat  down  with  "Etidorhpa"  incredulous,  say- 
ing to  ourself:  "Etidorhpa?  What  is  that?  John  Uri  Lloyd?  Who 
is  he  that  thus  obtrudes  on  the  leisure  of  our  reflective  hoiu"?  "  We 
had  heard,  not  very  definitely,  of  Mr.  Lloyd  as  a  man  of  science,  a 
writer  on  pharmaceutical  subjects,  a  chemist  most  expert  in  his  art,  a 
clever  lecturer  before  scientific  bodies;  but  reasoning  dimly,  in  our 
dull  manner,  we  had  not  supposed  him  skilful  in  literary  art,  and  had 
not  fancied  him  taking  to  flight;  but  had  allowed  him  to  remain 
imbedded  in  a  poor  deduction  as  one  innocent— like  most  of  the  genus 
sclentiflcum— of  imagination  and  excursive  power. 

As  to  "Etidorhpa,"  we  were  not  long  in  discovering  that  the  word  is 
simply  an  inversion  of  Aphrodite,  name  of  the  beautiful  seaborn  being 
of  the  Greeks.  Moreover,  we  soon  perceived  that  by  a  like  inversion 
of  method  Aphrodite,  or  the  Pure  Love-passion  of  our  race,  lies 
hidden  as  the  bottom  principle  and  motif  of  this  marvellous  story. 
Let  none  read  "Etidorhpa"  without  understanding  that  Etidorhpa  is 
the  End  of  Earth— not  only  in  the  author's  theory  of  life,  but  to  all  of 
us  forever.    But  of  this  we  shall  have  something  to  say  fiu*ther  on. 

"Etidorhpa"  is  a  puzzle— a  literary  mystery.  It  puts  criticism  at 
faiilt.    Criticism  delights   in  something  that  is  according  to  pro- 

•  ('Etidorhpa:  or  The  End  of  Earth.  The  Strangle  History  of  a  Mysterious  Being 
and  the  Account  of  a  Remarkable  Journey,*'  as  communicated  in  Manuscript  to  Llew- 
ellyn  Drury,  who  promised  to  print  the  same,  but  flnallv  evaded  the  responsibility, 
which  was  assumed  by  John  Uri  Lloyd.  With  many  illustrations  by  J.  Aufnistus 
Koapp.    Author's  Edition,  Umited.   Published  by  John  Uri  Lloyd,  Cincinnati,  1896. 
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gramme,  and  is  not  measurable  with  the  ordinary  reed  of  the  critic 
We  do  not  recall  another  book  the  sense  of  which  is  so  difficult  to  seize 
and  to  interpret.    We  do  not  mean  thar  it  is  hidden  in  a  cloud  of 
mysticism,  but  it  is  surrounded  with  shadows  and  obfuscation.    The 
author  appears  to  have  had  the  purpose  of  putting  us  at  fault.    The 
very  title  leads  us  astray.    We  get  into  doubt  as  to  who  wrote  the 
book,  and  then  into  greater  doubt  as  to  what  it  signifies.    We  become 
interested  in  a  given  part,  and  still  more  interested  in  the  whole.    We 
first  think  the  parts  fragmentary,  but  presently  find  them  coalescing. 
The  imagination  gets  beguiled  with  the  story.    The  scientific  studies 
are  set  in  a  chasing  of  fiction  so  realistic  that  the  mind  loses  all  dis- 
tinction between  the  thing  that  is,  the  thing  that  may  be,  and  the 
thing  that  is  not.    The  fragments  of  *'Etidorhpa*'  are  nearly  all  in 
some  sense  independent  literary  entities;    but  there  is  a  beautiful 
astral  body,  unseen  to  the  eye  of  sense,  that  binds  them  all  together 
in  an  organic  unity  which  is  as  ideal  as  a  Buddhistic  dream  or  a  piece 
of  Hellenic  art.    Finally,  we  remark  this  peculiarity  about  the  book, 
or  the  story  incorporated  in  the  book;  and  that  is,  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
torso  or  part,  like  that  other  immortal  fragment,  the  Venus  of  Medici, 
which,   lacking   much   of  physical   completeness,   lacks  nothing  of 
spiritual  perfection.    The  story  in  "Etidorhpa"  comes  on  like  a  play, 
upon  the  rendition  of  which  we  enter  twenty  minutes  after  the  cur- 
tain has  risen;  and  it  goes  away  like  a  bas-relief  or  the  epos  of  the 
Greeks;  the  drama  does  not  conclude  in  its  final  passages,  but  simply 
ceases. 

We  know  not  whether  to  praise  or  to  criticise  Mr.  Lloyd  for  his  skill 
in  leading  us  astray.  In  the  prefatory  part  he  makes  up  a  fiction 
which  to  this  hour  we  do  not  clearly  apprehend.  "Etidorhpa"  pre- 
tends to  be  primarily  the  recital  of  a  Mysterious  Being  called  I-Am- 
The-Man.  I-Am-The-Man  is  the  myth  of  William  Morgan  redivivus; 
that  is,  of  him  whom  the  Masons  were  said  to  have  abducted  and 
destroyed  in  182G  for  his  treason  in  publishing  their  secret  lore.  But 
he  comes  back  again,  vaguely,  uncertainly,  a  man  old  and  gray  and 
venerable,  a  benevolent  philosopher,  a  weird  sage,  who  by  some 
strange  compulsion,  as  if  under  punishment,  has  made  a  remarkable 
journey,  of  which  he  has  written  and  kept  the  liistory.  On  this 
journey  he  found,  not  indeed  the  end  of  the  earth  (reader,  we  pray 
you,  read  it  not  thusi)  but  the  End  of  Earth;  that  is,  the  summation 
and  final  fact  and  principle  of  all  that  is  to  be  sought  for  and  desired 
in  this  human  sphere;  that  is,  I-Am-The-Man  found  Etidorhpa,  the 
beautiful  Spirit  and  Myth  of  Love. 

All  this  I-Am-The-Man  records,  puts  into  a  manuscript,  and  finally 
obtrudes  it  upon  the  attention  of  a  certain  eccentric  and  mythical 
chemist  in  the  Cincinnati  of  the  fifties.  The  name  of  this  personage  is 
Johannes  Llewellyn  Llongollyn  Drury.  I-Am-The-Man  becomes  the 
familiar  of  Drury,  and  haunts  his  study  in  the  night.    The  sage  reads 
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to  bim  from  the  manuscript  of  the  mysterious  journey,  and  finally 
leaves  the  document  with  him  to  be  published  after  thirty  years. 
Llewellyn  Drury  is  a  fiction.  The  author  says  of  the  name:  "The 
reader  of  these  lines  may  regard  this  cognomen  with"  little  favor. 
.  .  .  ''Still  I  lilted  it,  and  it  was  the  favorite  of  my  mother,  who  always 
used  the  name  in  full;  the  world,  however,  contracted  Llewellyn  to 
I^ew,  much  to  the  distress  of  my  dear  mother,  who  felt  aggrieved  at 
the  liberty.  After  her  death  I  decided  to  move  to  a  Western  city,  and 
also  determined,  out  of  respect  to  her  memory,  to  select  from  and 
rearrange  the  letters  of  my  several  names,  and  construct  therefrom 
three  short,  terse  words,  which  would  convey  to  myself  only,  the 
resemblance  of  my  former  name.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Cincinnati 
Directory  does  not  record  my  self-selected  name,  which  I  have  no 
reason  to  bring  before  the  public.  To  the  reader  my  name  is  Llew- 
ellyn Drury."  Now  John  Uri  Lloyd  is,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  an 
anagram  of  Johannes  Llewellyn  Llongollyn  Dnu-y.  It  is  the  *'three 
short  terse  words"  refeired  to.  So  we  begin  in  "Etidorhpa"  with  a 
Mysterious  Being,  who  is  a  myth;  with  his  manuscript,  which  is  a 
fiction;  with  a  remarl^able  journey,  which  never  occurred;  with  the 
invented  Llewellyn  Drury.  who  never  existed;  and  we  end  with  the 
evolution  of  John  Uri  Lloyd  himself  and  the  story  of  "Etidorhpa"! 
The  fiction  is  as  perplexing  as  it  is  ingenious— we  had  almost  said, 
funny. 

The  body  of  "Etidorhpa"  is  the  content  of  the  manuscript  read  by 
I-Am-The-Man  to  Llewellyn  Drury  and  left  with  him  for  publication. 
Drury,  according  to  the  fiction,  evades  the  responsibility,  which  is 
assumed  by  John  Uri  Lloyd.  Lloyd  becomes  the  editor  instead  of 
Drury,  and  "Etidorhpa"  is  the  result. 

In  the  beginning,  I-Am-The-Man  gives  an  account  of  his  search  for 
knowledge;  how  he  became  involved  with  a  secret  brotherhood;  how 
he  wrote  a  confession,  or  revelation,  in  the  Stone  Tavern,  in  Western 
New  York;  and  how  he  was  kidnapped  and  borne  away  to  a  block- 
house, where  he  found  himself  prematurely  aged.  Afterwards  he 
begins  his  journey  in  search  for  the  End  of  Earth. 

By  this  stage  in  the  manuscript,  science  begins  to  be  injected  into 
the  narrative.  There  are  little  jets  of  dissertation  flaming  up  here 
and  there.  Presently  we  have  an  account  of  the  punch-bowl  region 
of  Kentucky,  and  a  map  of  the  country  of  the  Cumberland.  Near  the 
junction  of  that  stream  with  the  Ohio  is  the  region  of  the  Kentucky 
caverns.  Into  one  of  these  near  Smithland  (a  most  circumstantial 
and  Defoe-like  fiction  this!)  I-Am-The-Man  enters,  or  is  alK)ut  to 
enter,  when  he  is  confronted  by  a  singular-looking  being,  first  of  the 
many  original  marvels  created  by  the  author  of  "Etidorhpa."  The 
singular-looking  being  is  an  eyeless  and  noseless  cave-man,  stark 
naked,  moist  as  a  fish,  slimy  but  clean,  dripping  with  the  wetness  of 
his  cavern  life,  chaste  as  he  is  nude,  a  pure  intelligence  become 
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corporeal  in  the  nnderworld.  We  do  not  recall  from  literature  a  crea- 
tion more  complete  than  this  extraordinary  being  who,  confrontiii^ 
I-Am-The-Man,  becomes  his  guide  and  counsellor  in  a  Journey  more 
mysterious  and  much  more  interesting  and  very  much  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scientific  possibilities  of  the  earth  than  anything  which 
Jules  Vernes  has  invented. 

To  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  at  Smithland  I-Am-The-Man  had  had  a 
companion  of  this  upper  world.  After  entering  the  cavern,  he  has 
the  sightless  inhabitant  of  the  nether  world  for  his  guide.  The  con- 
verse and  experiences  of  these  twain,  the  venerable  and  wholly 
human  I-Am-The-Man  and  the  naked,  chaste,  silk-skinned,  all-seeing 
being  of  the  subterranean  sphere,  constitute  a  great  part  of  the 
subject-matter  of  **Etidorhpa";  but  the  reader  must  remember  that 
the  author  of  **Etidorhpa"  uses  the  intelligence  and  inexperience  of 
i-Am-The-Man  and  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  naked  guide 
as  the  vehicles  of  what  he,  the  author,  wishes  to  communicate  about 
the  scientific  possibilities  of  our  globe.  By  this  means  he  sets  forth 
his  views  of  the  natiu'e  of  things;  the  mysteries  of  matter  and  force; 
new  conditions  and  hints  of  scientific  progress;  the  correlations  of 
mind  and  organization;  the  wonders  of  speculative  research;  the  con- 
nection of  the  human  organism  with  the  elements  in  the  assimilation 
and  effects  of  food  and  drink;  the  probable  conditions  and  nature  of 
life  in  the  interior  of  the  globe;  the  predominance  of  gravitation  over 
all  other  forces  and  laws  of  being;  and  finally,  on  the  spiritual  side, 
the  almightiness  of  Love,  which  is  the  End  of  Earth. 

This  review  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive.  The  reader  must  open 
"Etidorhpa"  for  himself.  He  must  get  under  the  spell  of  the  narra- 
tive, if  he  would  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  work.  I-Am-The-Man, 
in  charge  of  his  eyeless  guide,  traverses  the  cavern  and  makes  his 
way  further  and  further  into  the  darkness  of  the  nether  world.  The 
sunlight  fades  behind  them.  The  pupils  expand,  but  the  cavern 
becomes  more  and  more  obscure.  The  two  beings  wade  into  the 
water,  until  they  come  to  a  place  where  they  must  dive  under  and 
emerge.  Here  the  last  ray  of  sunlight  is  left  behind.  The  travellers 
journey  on,  and  presently  come  to  a  zone  of  light  deep  within  the 
earth.  There  comes  a  vitalized  darkness,  which  appeals  to  the  senses, 
and  presently  the  faculties  of  vision  and  perception  are  again  in  full 
play  under  the  influence  of  the  earth-light  of  the  interior  of  the  globe. 
All  things  begin  to  be  intensely  vital  in  the  subterranean  region.  The 
travellers  come  into  a  fungus  forest,  through  which  they  pass  in  the 
midst  of  such  supplies  of  natural  food  as  might  never  be  consumed. 

This  episode  enables  the  author  to  insert  his  chapter  on  the  ''Food 
of  Man,*'  the  first  of  the  ndany  dissertations  of  this  kind.  At  length, 
with  the  descent  into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  I-Am-The-Man,  being 
human,  begins  to  suffer  alarms.  Ever  and  anon  he  refuses  to  proceed, 
but  is  induced  to  go  on  by  the  persuasions  of  the  guide.   Physical 
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problems  of  the  vastest  interest  and  importance  are  here  presented. 
The  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of  liquids,  are  discussed  from  a  new  point 
of  view,  and  several  startling  experiments  are  recorded,  such  as  that 
which  demonstrates  the  rising  of  liquids  above  their  level,  with  the 
possible  explanation  of  artesian  wells.  The  travellers  continue  on- 
wards and  downwards  towards  the  heart  of  earth.  They  reach  a 
point  where  I-Am-The-Man  notices  that  his  weight  is  disappearing. 
His  step  grows  light.  He  skips,  he  bounds,  he  leaps  down  from  preci- 
pices and  falls  like  a  leaf  to  safe  landings  below!  Gravitation  turnd 
the  other  way,  and  this  condition,  which  is  not  only  scientifically 
probable,  but  wellnlgh  certain,  gives  opportunity  to  the  author  to 
insert  the  celebrated  soliloquy  of  that  great  but  ill-starred  spirit. 
Professor  Daniel  Vaughn.  His  reverie,  or  soliloquy,  on  gravitation  as 
recorded  in  Chapter  xxiv  of  **Etidorhpa"  embraces,  according  to  om* 
opinion,  the  profoundest  speculations  that  have  ever  been  uttered 
relative  to  the  ultimate  force  of  universal  nature. 

The  reader  musl  understand  that  I-Am-The-Man,  wlio  generally 
defines  himself  by  the  compound  epithet  of  The-Man-Who-Did-It,  did 
not  read  the  whole  of  his  manuscript  to  Llewellyn  Drury  at  one  sit- 
ting. The  Mysterious  Being  on  the  contrary,  came  again  and  again  to 
Drury's  study,  and  there  by  night  read  the  manuscript  in  sections. 
He  would  read  and  then  leave  his  unwilling  host  to  refiect  and  investi- 
gate. All  this,  being  interpreted,  signifies  that  the  author  of  **Eti- 
dorhpa**  has  been  considering  scientific  problems  in  groups,  or  sec- 
tions, and  that  this  book  records  the  best  of  his  deductive  philosophy 
and  the  rarest  of  his  speculations.  Forget  not  that  the  author  of  the 
book  is  ostensibly  Llewellyn  Drury.  It  is  his  study  that  is  visited  by 
night,  and  out  of  such  visitation  the  weird  imagery  and  profound 
suggestions  of  "Etidorhpa"  are  evolved. 

But  returning  to  the  narrative,  I-Am-The-Man  comes  back  from 
time  to  time  and  continues  his  reading.  He  next  recites  how  he  and 
the  earth-man  who  is  his  guide,  sightless,  wet,  and  chaste,  journeyed 
on  to  the  central  regions  of  the  earth.  They  came  to  an  interterrene 
sea,  thousands  of  miles  in  extent  still  as  dreamless  thought,  clear  as 
the  air,  profound  as  heaven,  crystalline  as  an  apocalypse.  On  the 
shores  of  this  Inworld  ocean,  a  new  class  of  problems  arise  for  discus- 
sion. One  of  these  is  the  origin  of  volcanoes.  The  sightless  guide 
teaches  The-Man-Who-Did-It  how  the  distant  volcano  of  Epomeo,  in 
the  island  of  Ischia,  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  has  its  origin  in  the  fresh- 
water sea  of  the  mid-world  basin.  This  speculation  is  backed  up  witli 
much  satisfying  proof.  Again  we  note  the  absence  of  weight;  for  the 
eyeless  guide  picks  up  and  carries  a  large  metal  boat  as  though  it 
were  a  basket.  We  note  also  the  existence  here  of  new  imponderable 
forces,  by  one  of  which  the  boat  is  propelled  at  an  almost  inconceiv- 
able rate  across  the  waters  of  the  crystal  sea. 

All  the  while  the  fish-man  as  cicerone  continues  to  interpret  nature. 
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He  tells  I-Am-The-Man  al  out  the  true  nature  of  sleep,  and  dreams, 
and  nightmare.  He  instructs  him  in  hitherto  imsuspected  physical 
paradoxes;  how  the  ocean  of  tlie  upper  world  may  have  a  sieve  for  a 
bottom  and  yet  hold  water;  how  the  experiment  is  performed 
wherein  water,  by  the  action  of  nature  only,  rises  above  its  own  level. 
Then  the  guide  teaches  the  Man-Who-Did-It  to  beware  of  the  science 
of  life.  He  contends  that  biology  is  a  dangerous  field  of  inquiry.  Ho 
l>rings  us  to  the  verge  of  the  psycho-physical  mysteries,  and  finally 
suggests  a  scientific  experiment  by  which  we  may  see  the  convolu- 
tions of  our  own  brain!  The  experiment  is  no  fiction,  but  genuine. 
Certainly  under  the  given  conditions  the  experimenter  may  see  some- 
thing which  is  remarkably  like  the  surface  of  his  own  brain. 
Whether  it  be  that  this  internal  spectrum  projected  before  the  vision 
is  a  picture  of  the  retina,  as  some  physiologists  claim,  or  whether  it  is 
a  visible  transcript  of  the  brain  surface,  as  Professor  Lloyd  tenta- 
tively suggests,  we  do  not  know;  but  it  is  true  in  either  case  that  the 
beholder,  by  the  experiment  described,  may  actually  see  a  grayish 
sm-face  traced  with  veins  and  nerves  corresponding  to  the  exterior  of 
the  brain  or  to  the  film  of  the  retina  as  the  case  may  be— a  thing 
incredible  in  the  absence  of  the  demonstration. 

Mr.  Lloyd  goes  on  to  suggest  the  subdivision  of  colors  and  forces, 
and  finally  touches  the  fundamental  problem  of  matter.  Matter  is 
defined  as  retarded  motion,  and  a  striking  illustration  is  devised  to 
show  that  it  is  nothing  else  I  Retarded  motion!  Well,  then;  if  matter 
be  retarded  motion,  what  is  spirit  f 

We  believe  that  the  author  here  pauses;  but  the  writer  of  this 
critique  ventures  to  think  that  if  matter  could  be  demonstrably  shown 
to  be  nothing  other  than  retarded  motion,  then  unretarded  motion 
would  be— spirit!  This  is  to  say  that  motion,  being  the  total  definition 
of  nature,  expresses  itself  in  two  forms;  one  retarded,  and  the  other 
unretarded;  that  is,  as  matter  and  spirit!  What  does  Professor 
Lloyd  say  to  this  application  and  extension  of  his  scientific  specu- 
lation? 

I-Am-The-Man  is  conducted  fm-thcr  and  fvu-ther  by  the  corporeal 
intelligence  of  the  inworld  (who,  by  the  way,  we  believe  is  sexless,  as 
well  as  sightless)  and  comes  to  a  region  of  other  wonders.  In  the 
cavern  world  there  are  continents  of  fungi— that  being  the  author's 
expression  for  such  combinations  of  organic  matter  as  are  fitted  by 
nature  for  food,  without  the  modifying  agency  of  the  eater.  At 
length  the  travellers  come  to  the  World  of  Drink.  Here  we  have  the 
wonderful  dissertation  on  the  drinks  of  man.  Here  we  come  to  the 
drunkard's  voice  and  to  the  drunkard's  den.  This  part  is  an  invention 
which  would  do  creilit  to  the  genius  of  Dante.  It  is  the  author's  idea 
that  drunkenness  distorts.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  drunkard's  den  he 
saw  "a  single  leg  fully  twelve  feet  in  h(»ight  surmounted  by  a  puny 
human  form  which  on  this  leg  hopped  ludicrously  away.    I  saw  close 
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behind  this  huge  limb  a  great  ear  attached  to  a  small  head  and  body; 
then  a  nose  so  large  that  the  figure  to  which  it  was  attached  was 
forced  to  hold  the  face  upward  in  order  to  prevent  the  misshapen 
organ  from  rubbing  on  the  stony  floor!  "  In  this  manner  the  horrors 
and  distortions  of  the  spiritual  delirium  are  extended  by  the  author 
into  the  forms  of  things.  Nor  have  we  disposition  to  tarry  on  the 
confines  of  the  drunkard's  hell  as  depicted  in  this  extraordinary  fic- 
tion. The  appeal  of  the  cave-man  to  The-Man-Who-Did-It  is  all  the 
time,  "Drink  not,  drink  not,  drink  not!  " 

Thus  through  the  Inner  region  of  the  inworld  sea  the  travellers 
journey  on.  I-Am-The-Man  is  tempted  and  tried  in  many  ways.  He 
comes  at  last  to  a  scene  of  heavenly  beauty.  All  that  is  gorgeous  and 
fantastic  opens  up  at  one  place  in  the  underworld.  Celestial  beings 
gather  in  throngs.  There  are  bands  of  spirits.  There  is  music. 
There  are  phalanxes  opening  to  right  and  left,  and  finally,  "I 
observed,"  says  the  narrator,  "a  single  figure  advancing  towards  me." 
Here  then  was  the  end  of  earth.  The  being  who  came  was  Woman, 
beautiful  and  high.  "My  name,"  said  she,  "is  Etldorhpa.  In  me  you 
behold  the  spirit  that  elevates  man  and  sub  Jues  the  most  violent  pas- 
sions. .  .  .  Unclasp  my  power  over  man  and  beast,  and  while  heaven 
dissolves,  the  charms  of  Paradise  will  perish.  I  know  no  master. 
The  universe  bows  to  my  authority.  .  .  .  My  name  Is  Etidorhpa; 
interpret  it  rightly,  and  you  have  what  has  been  to  humanity  the 
essence  of  love,  the  mother  of  all  that  ennobles.  ...  I  am  Etidorhpa, 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  earth." 

Thus  the  Beautiful  Vision  discourses  to  the  end  of  the  apostrophe 
of  Love.  There  Is  no  finer  soliloquy  on  the  sublimest  tlierae  known  to 
the  soul  of  man.  To  The-Man-Who-Did-It  she  saj's,  "He  who  loves 
will  be  loved  in  turn."  To  her  he  replies:  "I  give  myself  to  you,  be 
you  what  you  may,  be  your  home  where  it  may,  I  give  up  the  earth 
behind  me  and  the  hope  of  heaven  before  me;  the  here  and  the  here- 
after I  will  sacrifice."  But  she  tells  him  also  that  for  her  he  must  be 
tempted  as  never  before,  and  in  particular  that  he  must  not  drink. 
Finally  she  passes  as  a  bubble  of  radiant  vapor  that  breaks  and  is 
driven  Into  mist.  The  scene  of  the  underworld  passes  away,  and 
misery  comes  in  the  place  of  the  supreme  dream  that  had  wrapp<}d  the 
senses  of  The-Man-Who-Did-It. 

The  travellers  of  the  nether  world  journey  on,  wliile  the  cave-man 
tells  the  human  the  mystery  of  "eternity  without  time";  also  of  the 
last  contest.  Then  the  pilgrims  journey  through  caverns,  which 
again  recall  to  us  the  imagination  of  Dante.  They  pass  through 
under  worlds  of  fiowers,  about  which  gorgeous  insects  hover,  and 
from  which  they  gather  the  nectar. 

The  old  man  in  the  last  section  of  his  manuscript  tells  how  he  and 
his  sightless  guitle,  after  crossing  the  subterrene  sea,  come  to  a  land 
so  near  the  centre  of  the  earth  that  though  life  was  highly  exalted  the 
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processes  of  life  were  all  stayed  and  held  in  abeyance.  The  heart 
stood  still;  and  yet  the  possessor  lived  and  thought.  The  old  man 
was  alarmed.  They  came  to  a  cliff  higher  than  any  of  the  upper 
world.  The  guide  took  his  companion  in  his  arms  and  sprang  from 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  into  the  abyss  below.  Here  they  floated  to 
the  inner  circle  of  the  world,  to  the  bottomless  gulf  where  gravitation 
and  all  things  else  stand  still.  Again,  in  the  manner  of  Defoe,  tlie 
author  would  make  all  this  real  with  a  diagram.  He  inserts  a  section 
of  the  earth  carefully,  even  beautifully,  drawn,  to  show  the  direction 
and  extent  of  the  underworld  journey  of  I-Am-The-Man  and  his  guide. 
They  two,  after  leaping  from  the  precipice,  go  oscillating  through 
space  with  the  earth's  shell  above  them.  Weight  is  annihilated. 
They  float.  Tliey  rest  as  well  on  nothing  as  on  something.  They  pass 
and  repass  through  the  central  sphere,  where  the  gravitating  forces 
pull  counterwise  and  leave  all  matter  in  a  state  of  indifferent  equilib- 
rium. So  quiescent  is  the  physical  condition  here  that  wishing  is  the 
only  force  necessary  to  carry  a  living  being  from  one  side  to  the  other 
of  the  profound  abyss! 

Matter  under  such  conditions  becomes  subservient.  The  body, 
having  no  weight,  is  as  a  thought  floating  in  a  vacuum.  So  the 
travellers  come  by  force  of  will  to  a  great  reef  on  one  side  of  the 
abyss,  and  there  hy  moderation  of  their  tcill  the  human  companion 
alights,  but  the  sightless  man  of  the  in  world  continues  floating, 
receding,  vanishing.  I-Am-The-Man  is  left  in  charge  of  another,  who. 
conducts  him  into  the  land  of  Etidorhpa,  the  Home  of  Love,  from 
which  afterward  he  is  taken  again  to  the  outer  world.  He  comes 
from  the  Unknown  to  the  Known  again.  He  produces  the  mysterious 
written  account  of  his  journey  in  the  inn<»r  sphere,  but  tells  nothing 
about  the  Land  of  Etidorhpa.  He  gives  his  manuscript  to  Drury, 
under  directions  as  to  its  flnal  publication,  and  then  bids  him  fare- 
well. He  holds  out  his  hand  to  the  chemist,  who  grasps  it,  and  the 
Mysterious  Being  gradually  disappears  from  his  gaze.  The  hand 
which  the  scientist  clutches  melts  into  nothing,  and  he  stands  alone 
in  his  room,  holding  the  mysterious  manuscript,  on  the  back  of  which 
is  plainly  written: 

•'There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  philosophy." 

No  mere  sketch  of  what  "Etidorhpa"  is  and  suggests  can  do  Justice 
to  the  variety,  the  originality,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  work.  It 
is  a  flction  that  stands  wellnigh  alone,  and  constitutes  a  class  by 
itself.  Here  and  there  are  suggestions  that  remind  one  of  Verne;  but 
we  imagine  Professor  Lloyd  to  have  been  indebted  to  his  scientlflc 
studies  for  nearly  all  of  what  is  here  delivered,  and  to  his  Imagination 
for  the  rest.  Humorously,  we  might  call  "Etidorhpa"  an  alchemical 
and  cosmological  romance  of  nature  and  of  man,  with  episodes  on 
society,  physics,  and  love.    But  philosophically  the  work  is  a  pro- 
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found  inquiry  into  those  mysteries  of  material  and  immaterial  things 
which  in  our  age  more  than  ever  before  seem  to  give  strange  hints  of 
a  solution  to  the  inquiring  soul  of  man. 

Everything  about  "Etidorhpa"  is  unique.  The  author  has  produced 
only  a  private  edition  of  a  few  hundred  copies.  The  book  was  there- 
fore written  for  the  bools's  sake,  as  all  booiss  should  be— and  for  art's. 
The  woris  is  illustrated  In  the  manner  of  genius.  J.  Augustus  Knapp 
has  seized  the  spirit  of  the  bools,  and  has  drawn  its  more  stril^ing 
parts  with  a  fidelity  to  the  text  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Tt  is 
evident  that  the  artist's  imagination  lias  been  completely  talcen  and 
enthralled  by  the  spell  of  the  recital.  We  should  not  be  surprised  if 
he  believes  as  implicitly  in  the  reality  of  The-Man-Who-Did-It,  and  of 
the  manuscript  which  he  brought,  and  in  Drury  who  received  it,  as  he 
believes  in  the  verity  of  the  hills  around  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  seals 
in  Behring  Sea! 

Finally,  as  to  the  bottom  significance  of  "Etidorhpa,"  we  might  be 
led  to  think  it  a  scientific,  and  therefore  a  material,  book.  Certainly 
it  is  filled  with  materialities.  Certainly  a  large  part  of  the  subject- 
matter  is  occupied  with  the  abstruse  and  recondite  parts  of  science. 
To  the  superficial  reader  it  may  well  appear  that  Professor  Lloyd,  in 
so  far  as  he  has  had  a  purpose  in  this  book,  has  aimed  to  induct  the 
thinkers  of  his  epoch  into  the  profound  and  mysterious  avenues  of 
physical  speculation,  where  the  laws  of  matter  and  force  are  adjusted 
and  the  possibilities  of  matter  and  life  at  least  suggested  as  things 
rational  and  explicable.  But  whoever  reads  "Etidorhpa"  in  this  sense 
and  vein  reads  only  the  shallows  and  the  surface  of  the  sea.  There  is 
a  profound  depth  in  this  book,  else  we  might  dismiss  it  with  fewer 
words.  That  depth  is  suggested  in  the  title.  "Etidorhpa"  is  not  a 
book  of  physical  speculations,  but  is  the  story  of  a  deep-down  spiritu- 
ality, so  far  below  the  surface,  so  mysterious  and  so  sublime,  as 
hardly  to  be  discovered.  This  is  a  story  of  Human  Love  at  its  highest 
estate.  It  may  have  begun  somewhere  in  the  past  with  an  actual  love 
—most  books  begin  so!  But  if  so,  the  concrete  example  has  disap- 
peared by  some  process,  and  a  spiritual  revelation  has  come  In  Its 
place. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  critic  to  make  known  out  of  an  author's 
work  what  the  author  himself  does  not  design  to  reveal.  If  it  were 
the  part  of  criticism  to  make  out  a  story  from  the  mystical  pages  of 
"Etldorhpa,"  we  think  we  could  produce  at  least  the  outlines;  and  we 
will  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  that  story  embraces  an  account  of 
some  love  so  great  as  wellnigh  to  have  broken  the  vessels  that  con- 
tained it  Indeed,  did  it  not  break  one  of  them?  and  did  It  not  leave 
the  other  filled  with  a  storm  of  clouds,  pierced  through  with  flashes  of 
light  and  gilt  on  all  the  edges  with  a  certain  reviving  and  luminous 
hope  which  after  years  of  subsidence  has  traced  the  shadowy  image 
of  itself  in  the  weird  pages  of  this  book? 
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POLITICS    FOR    PRUDENT    PEOPLE.* 
Reviewed  by  Frank  Parsons. 

The  author  of  this  Interesting  but  strangely  inconsistent  and  illogi- 
cal book,  affirms  that  "Cooperation  of  any  kind  means  decay,"  and  at 
the  same  time  defends  and  advocates  trusts,  combines,  and  monopo- 
lies, which  derive  all  their  advantages  from  the  fact  that  within  a 
certain  area  they  turn  competition  into  cooperation.  He  also  com- 
mends in  the  highest  terms,  the  advance  towards  complete  co6i)era- 
tion  in  the  business  of  defence,  which  will  finally  banish  war  from 
political  life,  but  he  is  equally  anxious  that  war  should  continue  in 
industrial  life. 

The  way  in  which  the  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  coopera- 
tion means  decay,  is  this  (condensing  his  language  somewhat  for  the 
sake  of  brevity):  First  step,  "Accumulation  of  wealth  is  the  only  boon 
to  the  human  race,  the  only  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  living." 
Second  step,  "Cooperation  lessens  the  incentive  to  exertion  and  gives 
a  larger  portion  of  wealth  to  the  masses  who  consume  all  they  get 
instead  of  saving  as  the  rich  do,  thereby  in  a  double  way  diminishing 

accumulation."    Third  step, ^a  leap  in  the  dark  the  precise  char- 

acterof  which  is  not  recorded,  but  at  the  end  of  which  the  athlete  finds 
himself  in  possession  of  the  generalization  that  "Cooperation  means 
decay."  The  ordinary  mind  may  not  possess  sufficient  elasticity  to 
make  the  leap  from  the  proposition,  that  "cooperation  diminishes 
accumulation"  to  the  proposition  that  "cooperation  means  decay." 
The  fact  that  diminishing  the  rapidity  of  forward  movement  is  a 
totally  different  thing  from  setting  up  a  backward  movement,  that 
slowing  the  growth  of  a  tree,  but  still  letting  it  grow,  is  not  quite 
like  causing  it  to  decay,  and  similar  facts  form  serious  obstructions 
in  the  path  of  the  jump,  which  discourage  the  common  mind,  but  a 
mind  imbued  with  Phonocracy  vaults  easily  over  such  obstructions. 

The  ordinary  mind  may  even  harbor  a  suspicion  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  is  not  the  only  boon  to  the  human  race,  and  imagrine 
that  the  wise  prodt^ction  and  distribution  of  the  great  m^ss  of  icealth 
that  the  nation  consumes,  is  of  more  importance  to  humanity  than  the 
small  portion  that  is  saved  and  accumulated;  that  the  wise  distribu- 
tion even  of  this  accumulated  portion  is  more  important  than  its 
amount,  since  the  people  are  no  better  off  because  of  the  accumulation 
of  wealth,  if  the  benefits  of  that  accumulation  are  absorbed  by  a  few; 
and  that  the  growth  of  intelligence  and  character,  the  development 
of  splendid  manhood  and  womanhood  are  infinitely  greater  boons 
than  any  possible  accumulation  of  w*ealth.  A  man  may  roll  in 
wealth,  yet  live  the  life  of  a  sensuous  sot,  or  he  may  be  poor,  yet 
live  the  life  of  a  Lincoln,  a  Whittiei*,  or  a  Franklin;  it  is  the  same 
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with  a  nation  as  with  an  individual.  But  our  author  utterly  ignores 
the  Intellectual  and  spiritual  elements  of  life— never  refers  to  them 
directly  or  indirectly  throughout  the  boolc. 

The  ordinary  mind  maj'  also  suspect  that  cooperation  does  not 
diminish  the  incentive  to  exertion,  but  on  the  whole,  increases  it, 
since  this  is  the  observed  effect  in  the  cooperative  cooper-shops  of 
Minneapolis,  the  Pillsbury  flour  mills,  the  LeClaire  paint  shops,  and 
everywhere  else  that  cooperation,  complete  or  partial,  has  been 
thoroughly  tried.  It  is  natural  that  it  should  act  in  this  way  because 
participation  in  profit  is  one  of  the  greatest  incentives  to  exertion, 
and  under  cooperation  all  will  participate  in  the  profits,  whereas  at 
present,  this  incentive  applies  to  only  a  small  portion  of  those 
engaged  in  industry.  After  a  time,  the  practice  of  cooperation  will 
evolve  industrial  patriotism  just  as  cooperation  in  defence  developed 
political  patriotism,  and  men  will  work  for  their  country  with  the 
same  devotion  that  they  fight  for  it  now.  Then,  when  the  workers 
come  to  desire  it,  the  yearly  product  of  ooiiperative  effort  can  be 
equally  divided  without  diminishing  the  incentive  to  exertion,  be- 
cause new  and  higher  motives  will  have  taken  the  place  of  mere  pecu- 
niary incentive.  But  at  first  coiiperation  will  pay  in  proportion  to 
service  and  add  for  each  and  every  worker  the  further  Incentive  of  an 
Interest  in  the  profits  and  in  the  control  of  the  business  In  which  he 
is  engaged,— thus  at  everj'  step  adding  new  power  to  the  Incentives 
to  exertion. 

In  respect  to  the  distribution  of  wealth,  our  author  says: 

Either  it  is  better  that  the  property  of  a  country  be  owned  by  one 
man,  or  by  all  men  (which  means  public  ownership),  or  by  some 
number  between  one  and  all.  It  is  perhaps  better  that  those  own  it 
who  do  own  It,  for  that  condition  Is  the  result  of  all  the  agencies  that 
bear  upon  it  and  they  are  infinite. 

This  seems  conclusive— whatever  results  from  an  infinite  number  of 
infiuences  must  of  course  be  right— that's  what  makes  murder,  theft, 
and  slavery,  the  saloon  and  the  brothel  such  commendable  institu- 
tions.   Our  author  continues: 

Our  industrial  system  is  what  it  is  because  all  influences  consid- 
ered, it  is  best.  .  .  .  We  seek  to  make  society  different  from  what 
it  is.  Why  not  try  to  make  astronomy  different  from  what  it  is?  .  .  . 
Men  have  no  more  rights  relatively  to  their  fellows,  than  the  heavenly 
bodies  have  to  their  fellows.  .  .  .  We  think  each  man  has  about 
his  proper  share  [of  wealth].  What  is  his  share?  All  he  can  get 
relatively  to  the  getting  powers  of  his  fellow  men. 

The  delicate  ethics  of  these  dicta  would  leave  Jay  Gould,  Crocker, 
Tweed  &  Co.  nothing  to  desire.    But  there  is  more: 

Accumulated  property  re-invested  is  a  benefit  to  society  no  matter 
by  whom  owned;  only  property  that  is  squandered  or  held  for 
exclusive  private  enjoyment,  such  as  residences,  private  parks, 
country  seats,  seaside  villas  and  the  like,  deprives  society  of  anything 
beneficial  to  society.  ...  It  is  estimated  that  30.000  men  own  half 
the  wealth  of  the  United  States  or  about  30  billions.    This  is  not 
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hurtful  to  society  if  said  men  give  access  to  their  wealth  at  current 
interest  or  rental  rates.  ...  It  must  ever  be  remembered  that  the 
interest  charpe  is  the  only  difference  between  access  by  non-oumers  and 
access  by  otvners.*' 

This  is  the  chief  delusion  of  the  book  next  to  the  fancy  that  "Accn- 
mulation  of  wealth  is  the  only  boon."  It  is  true  that  wealth  privately 
used  may  be  more  hurtful  than  wealth  invested,  but  it  is  not  true 
that  wealth  invested  is  tKjually  beneficial  to  society,  no  matter  who 
owns  it,  nor  how  it  is  invested.  A  man  may  use  his  invested  wealth 
as  a  club  to  compel  his  fellowmen  to  yield  up  the  larger  portion 
of  the  wealth  that  justly  belongs  to  them.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
interest  charge  is  the  only  difference  between  access  by  non-owners 
and  access  by  owners,  although  the  author  makes  the  statement  in 
italics.  A  poor  man  cannot  borrow  money  in  effective  quantities 
because  he  has  no  security  to  give,  which  is  quite  as  pecessary  as  the 
payment  of  interest.  And  he  cannot  leave  the  wealth  in  another's 
possession  and  have  access  to  it  on  payment  of  interest,  because  that 
other  will  demand  a  profit  on  his  Investment  over  and  above  interest, 
and  if  he  deals  with  the  poor  man  he  will  expect  him  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  pay  to  which  competition  has  reduced  wages  in  his  field, 
and  will  keep  all  the  rest  to  make  his  profit  as  large  as  possible.  And 
finally,  it  may  be  the  poor  man  can  neither  borrow  nor  find  employ- 
ment, so  that  he  cannot  get  access  to  accumidated  wealth  on  any 
terms. 

In  respect  to  poverty,  our  author  tells  us  that  it  will  always  exist, 
and  that, 

It  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  people  that  there  is 
not  yet  enough  wealth  in  the  world  to  make  everybody  comfortable 
very  long.  .  .  .  All  the  wealth  in  the  United  States  in  1890  amounted 
to  only  about  $1,000  per  capita.  The  net  gain  for  the  previous  ten  years 
was  only  3  per  cent  per  annum.  This  means,  of  course,  that  if  all 
wealth  were  divided,  each  Inhabitant  could  receive  an  income  of  $30 
a  year,  or  less  than  10  cents  per  day,  more  than  he  now  receives. 

This  Is  one  of  the  strongest  Illustrations  of  the  author's  chronic 
habit  of  ignoring  the  main  facts  of  the  case  with  which  he  is  dealing. 
The  equal  division  of  the  wealth  that  is  saved  each  year  would  mean 
about  $30  a  year  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child— in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  each  worker—but  the  equal 
division  of  the  entire  yearly  product,  that  which  is*  consumed  as  well 
as  that  which  Is  saved,  would  mean  an  Income  of  about  $1,000  for 
each  w^orker,  which  would  be  entirely  sufiScient  to  make  everybody 
comfortable.  Our  author  forgets  all  about  the  distribution  of  the 
wealth  that  is  consumed,  which  is  far  the  larger  item.  It  is  nonsense 
on  its  face,  to  say  there  is  not  wealth  enough  to  make  everybody  com- 
fortable, when  a  day's  labor  produces  tenfold,  flftyfold,  and  in  some 
occupations  one  hundredfold,  what  it  did  four  hundred  years  ago, 
when  poverty  was  practically  imknown  in  England,  or  a  huAdred 
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and  fifty  to  two  hundred  years  ago,  when  poverty  was  practically 
unknown  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  question  of  the  wise  distribution 
of  labor  and  of  the  yearly  product,  that  is  all.  Yet  the  author  repeats 
every  little  while  throughout  his  book,  this  egregious  fallacy  that  a 
division  of  "all  wealth"  would  give  "each  inhabitant  only  10  cents 
per  day  more  than  he  now  receives,**  and  attempts  to  build  his  con- 
clusions upon  it,  as  if  it  were  a  solid  rock  instead  of  a  bottomless 
chasm. 

These  are  fair  samples  of  the  quality  of  the  Phonocrat  or  Politics 
for  Imprudent  People.  It  is  the  richest  mine  of  fallacies  in  which 
I  have  dipped  my  spade  since  the  days  of  Herbert  Spencer's  "Social 
Statics,*'  after  the  style  of  which  a  part  of  the  illogic  of  the  Phonocrat 
is  patterned. 

The  author  advocates  a  gold  standard,  opposes  the  movement  to 
shorten  the  hours  of  labor,  pronounces  manhood  suffrage  a  failure 
and  advocates  property  suffrage,  one  vote  for  each  $100  of  residential 
rent  and  each  $20  of  residential  taxation,  and  decides  against  woman 
suffrage,  even  on  the  property  basis,  arguing  that  if  women  invade 
the  sphere  of  man's  activity,  the  work  that  women  do  now  will  be 
left  for  men  to  do,  which  will  entail  a  loss,  for  "we  cannot  admit." 
he  says,  "that  men  are  as  well  adapted  to  bear  and  nourish  children 
as  women  are.*'  From  the  best  information  I  can  obtain  I  believe 
that  he  is  right  in  this,  and  it  settles  the  question  of  women's  rights 
as  conclusively  as  the  other  questions  of  the  book  are  settled. 

The  author  says  that  public  ownership  is  to  be  discouraged,  and 
the  government  confined  to  the  duty  of  keeping  order;  that  it 
wouldn't  hurt  anything  if  one  man  owned  all  the  coal  lands  in  Amer- 
ica, nor  if  a  syndicate  could  gain  private  title  to  air,  sunshine,  and 
midocean;  that  each  man  has  a  right  to  live  as  long  as  he  can  and 
get  all  he  can  and  no  other  right;  that  "The  tariff  and  the  currency 
are  not  proper  political  issues,"  but  adds, 

There  are,  however,  vital  and  pressing  issues.  These  are:  "Shall 
unrestricted  democracy,  Socialism,  Communism,  Populism,  and  the 
like,  towards  which  there  are  strong  tendencies,  be  permitted  to 
destroy  our  republican  institutions  and  convert  our  civilization  into 
barbarism,  or  shall  they  not?    Cooperation  of  any  kind  means  decay. 

Why  the  author  should  wish  to  stop  these  "strong  tendencies," 
when  he  must  know  that  the  movement  is  the  **result  of  all  the 
agencies  that  bear  upon  it  which  are  infinite,"  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand until  we  remember  that  the  author  is  not  obliged  to  use  all  his 
axioms  on  every  problem.  What  is  the  use  of  having  principles  and 
axioms  if  you  can't  choose  each  time  the  one  that  will  give  the 
answer  you  want?  The  author  of  the  Phonocrat  has  followed  this 
method  throughout  his  book,  with  the  additional  felicity  of  creating 
and  establishing  whatever  principles  he  needs  by  simply  stating 
them  in  his  pages. 
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I  have  not  seen  for  a  long  time  a  more  entertaining  book.  In  some 
respects  it  resembles  the  Arabian  Nights— in  its  useof  fancy,  its  happy 
disregard  of  all  troublesome  facts,  and  its  freedom  from  any  allegi- 
ance to  the  laws  of  logic  or  nature;  in  other  respects  it  reminds  me  of 
those  correction  exercises  we  used  to  have  in  English  analysis  where 
every  second  or  third  sentence  contained  an  error,  and  the  reader 
must  keep  his  wits  about  him  and  be  ready  to  supply  what  is  missing 
and  change  the  language  into  a  truer  form. 

REGENERATION:  A  REPLY  TO  MAX  NORDAU.* 
Reviewed  by  B.  O.  Flowek. 

This  thoughtful  volume  is  written  by  a  scholarly  Englishman,  and 
is  worthy  the  careful  perusal  of  all  thinking  persons,  not  merely 
because  It  ably  points  out  in  a  most  convincing  manner  the  sophistry, 
unreliability,  and  fatal  inconsistency  of  the  brilliant  but  reckless  Grer- 
mau,  but  owing  to  the  broad  method  of  treatment,  which  is  only 
eclipsed  by  the  temperate  spirit  of  the  author.  The  American  edition 
is  accompanied  by  a  carefully  prepared  Introduction  by  Prof.  N.  M. 
Butler,  of  Columbia  College,  In  which  we  find  the  following  thought- 
ful paragraphs: 

The  habit  of  reflective  analysis,  like  letter- writing  and  other  accom- 
plishments that  require  much  leisure,  is  slipping  away  from  us  under 
the  pressure  of  our  complex  modern  life.  The  newspaper,  with  its 
surges  of  insensate  passion  and  unreasoned  opinion,  thinks  for  large 
portions  of  the  community;  and  its  thinking,  like  the  amusements  of 
the  nursery,  expresses  itself  in  ways  that  appeal  chiefly  to  the  eye  and 
to  the  ear.  Information  about  things  is  too  often  mistaken  for  knowl- 
edge of  things.  .  .  .  The  music  of  Wagner,  the  dramas  of  Ibseo,  the 
romances  of  Zola,  the  art  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  the  mystics,  the 
symbolists,  the  Parnassians— who  but  a  "decadent"  would  treat  all 
these  alike?— are  passed  in  review  and  pronounced  to  be  proofs  of  the 
decadence  of  mankind  even  more  conclusive  than  those  based  upon 
physical  measurements.  All  this  is  done  in  the  name  of  Science, 
which,  reversing  the  procedure  of  Saturn,  thus  hastens  to  devour  the 
parent  that  begot  it.  Modern  Civilization.  .  .  . 

Nordau  is  partirularlu  prone  to  regard  the  funall  achievements  of  a 
certain  school  of  alienists  as  having  supplied  him  with  a  concltmve  test  of 
all  excellence.  Indeed,  no  part  of  his  diatribe  is  more  open  to  criticism 
than  the  use  he  makes  of  Science. 

There  is  also  hidden  from  Nordau's  view  that  noble  conception  of 
the  place  and  significance  of  Science  to  which  Tyndall  gave  expres- 
sion in  the  eloquent  peroration  of  his  Belfast  address  more  than 
twenty  years  ago: 

**Science  itself  not  infrequently  derives  motive-power  from  an  ultra- 
scientific  source.  Some  of  its  greatest  discoveries  have  been  made 
imder  the  stimulus  of  a  non-scientific  ideal.  .  .  .  The  world  embraces 
not  only  a  Newton,  but  a  Shakspere— not  only  a  Boyle,  but  a  Raphael 
—not  only  a  Kant,  but  a  Beethoven— not  only  a  Darwin,  but  a  Carlyle. 

••*  Repeneratlon :  A  Replv  to  Max  Nordau."    With  Introduction  by  Prof.  Nicholas 
Murray  Butler.    Cloth,  pp.  312,  price,  $1.76.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
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Not  in  each  of  these,  but  in  all,  is  human  nature  whole.  They  are  not 
opposed,  but  supplementary— not  mutually  exclusive,  but  reconcil- 
able. And  if,  unsatisfied  with  them  all,  the  human  mind,  with  the 
yearning  of  a  pilgrim  for  his  distant  home,  will  still  turn  to  the 
Mystery  from  which  it  has  emerged,  seeking  so  to  fashion  it  as  to  give 
unity  to  thought  and  faith,  so  long  as  this  is  done,  not  only  without 
intolerance  or  bigotry  of  any  kind,  but  with  the  enlightened  recogni- 
tion that  ultimate  fixity  of  recognition  is  here  unattainable,  and  that 
each  succeeding  age  must  be  held  free  to  fashion  the  mystery  in 
accordance  with  its  own  needs— then  casting  aside  all  the  restrictions 
of  Materialism,  I  would  afiirm  this  to  be  a  field  for  the  noblest  exer- 
cise of  what,  in  contrast  with  the  knowing  faculties,  may  be  called  the 
creative  faculties  of  man." 

Why,  then,  should  not  literature  and  art  and  music  enter  and 
occupy  the  very  field  that  the  apostles  of  Science  assign  to  them, 
without  being  exposed  to  the  alienists'  sneers  for  their  symbolism  and 
their  mysticism?  The  truth  is  that  Nordau  is  the  slave  of  one  idea, 
and  that  the  logical  outcome  of  his  definition  and  conception  of 
abnormality.  Ribot  described  such  a  case  perfectly  when  he  said  that 
•'Nothing  is  more  common  or  better  known  than  the  momentary 
appropriation  of  the  personality  by  some  intense  and  fixed  idea.  As 
long  as  this  idea  occupies  consciousness,  we  may  say  without  exag- 
geration that  it  constitutes  the  individual."  Degeneration  constitutes 
Nordau.    He  is  himself  an  abnormality  and  a  pathological  type. 

A  fair  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  volume  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  subjects  discussed:  "Who  is  the  Critic?  "  **Dusk  or  Dawn," 
"Mysticism  and  the  Unknowable,"  "Symbolism  and  Logic,"  "The 
Bankruptcy  of  Science,"  "The  Light  of  Russia,"  "The  Real  Ibsen," 
"An  Ethical  Inquisition."  "Richard  Wagner,"  "Vigorous  Affirma- 
tions," "The  Religion  of  Self,"  "Regeneration." 

While  not  at  all  times  agreeing  with  our  author,  I  can  recommend 
the  volume  as  being  on  the  whole  a  no!)le,  helpful,  and  much-needed 
work.  It  is  wholesomely  optimistic,  and  far  more  scientific  in  its 
spirit,  as  well  as  its  method  of  treatment,  than  the  work  of  Nordau 
which  it  criticises. 


A  NOTABLE  HANDBOOK  FOR  SOCIAL  PURITY  WORKERS.* 

Reviewed  by  B.  O.  Flower. 

The  magnificent  success  of  the  first  national  congress  of  the 
American  Purity  Alliance  was  almost  epoch-marking  in  its  signifi 
cance;  coming  dm*ing  the  confusion  and  turmoil  of  the  great 
transition  period  which  marks  the  closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  it  was  an  event  of  special  importance.  That  so  suc- 
C(»ssful  a  congress  could  be  held,  though  due  largely  to  the  inde- 


*  The  National  Purity  Congress,  Tts  Papers,  Addresses,  and  Portraits,"  containing 
fifty  papers  and  addresses  by  eminent  wnters  and  s|>eakers,  covering  many  aspects 
of  the  purity  auestion,— Rescue,  Educational,  Preventive,  Leprlslatlve.  Economic,  and 
Religious.  Ecilted  hy  Aaron  M.  Powell,  President  of  the  American  Purity  Alliance. 
This  volume  contains  sixty  half-tone  portraits,  pp.  425.  Cloth,  price  $2.50.  Ameri- 
can Purity  Alliance,  the  united  Charities  Building,  Fourth  Ave.  and  22d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  * 
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fatigable  labor  of  Mr.  Powell,  President  of  the  American  Purity  Alli- 
ance, and  his  sincere  colaborers,  indicates  the  awakening  of  the 
conscience  of  oiu*  nation  to  the  imperative  demands  of  the  hour  for 
brave,  earnest,  outspoken,  educational  agitation,  that  our  civilization 
may  be  spared  the  awful  fate  which  has  attended  every  civilization  of 
the  past  which  has  surrendered  the  high  ideals  of  purity  and  Justice 
to  passion  and  injustice.  So  valuable,  nay,  so  Indispensable,  do  I  feel 
this  volume  to  be  to  social  purity  workers,  and  because  I  desire  to 
give  our  readers  a  correct  idea  of  its  character,  I  give  below  the  Table 
of  Contents: 

Preface— The  President's  Opening  Address— Letter  from  Rev.  W.  N. 
McVickar— Addresses  of  Welcome:  Hon.  Joshua  Levering,  Mrs. 
Alice  C.  Robinson— Responses:  Rev.  W.  T.  Sabine,  Rev.  Antoinette 
Brown  Blackwell— Letter  from  Hon.  C.  C.  Bonney— Paper,  "Immoral- 
ity of  the  Regulation  System,"  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  BlackweU— 
Paper,  "The  Religious  Aspects  of  the  Purity  Movement,"  Rev.  S.  H. 
Virgin,  D.  D.— Paper.  "Social  Vice  and  National  Decay,"  Rev.  WU- 
liam  T.  Sabine,  D.  D.— Paper,  "The  Great  Need  of  the  Moral  Crusade," 
Laura  H.  Satterthwaite,  M.  D.— Paper,  "Moral  Equality  between  the 
Sexes,"  Julia  Ward  Howe— Paper,  "The  Respdnsibillty  of  Women  in 
Regard  to  Questions  Concerning  Public  Morality,"  Emily  BlackweU, 
M.  D.— Paper,  "Young  Men  and  Morality,"  J.  W.  Walton— Paper, 
"The  Social  Purity  Alliance  of  Great  Britain,"  Miss  C.  M.  Whitehead 
—Paper,  "Heredity  and  Ethics,"  Helen  H.  Gardener— Address,  "The 
Laws  of  Parentage  and  Heredity,"  Rev.  Mary  T.  Whitney— Paper, 
**The  Municipality  in  its  Relation  to  Vice,"  Samuel  C.  Blackwell— 
Paper,  "Organized  Prostitution:  How  to  Deal  With  It,"  Mrs.  Dora 
Webb— Address,  Frances  E.  Willard— Letter  from  Josephine  E.  Butler 
—Paper,  "The  American  Purity  Alliance  and  Its  Work,"  Anna  Rice 
Powell— Paper,  "The  Deserted  City:  Legalized  Vice,"  Rev.  Joseph  P. 
Flint— Paper,  "Tlie  Traffic  in  Girls  and  Florence  Crittenton  Missions,*' 
Mrs.  Charlton  Edholm— Letter  from  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt — 
Paper,  "The  Meilical  Profession  and  Morals,"  O.  Edward  Janney, 
M.  D.— Paper,  "Temperance  and  Purity,"  Mary  Clement  Leavltt— 
Paper,  "Slavery's  Legacy  of  Impurity,"  Martha  Schofield— Address, 
"The  Sacredness  of  Fatherhood,"  Rev.  A.  H.  Lewis,  D.  D.— Paper, 
"Address  to  the  Natural  Purity  Congress.  Baltimore,  Yearly  Meeting; 
Committee,"  Pauline  W.  Holme— Paper,  "English  Experience  and 
Purity  Work,"  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell— Paper,  "Purity:  How  Pre- 
served among  the  Y^oung,"  Rev.  S.  S.  Seward— Paper,  "Purity  and 
Parental  Responsibility,"  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kellogg— Paper,  "Moral  Educa- 
tion of  the  Young,"  Mary  Wood-Allen,  M.  D.— Paper,  "The  Need  of 
White  Cross  Work,"  Rev.  J.  B.  Welty— Paper,  "Chastity  and  Health.'' 
J.  H.  Kellogg,  M.  D.— Remarks,  John  J.  Cornell— Paper,  "Social  Purity 
Work  in  Canada,"  Rev.  C.  W.  Watch— Paper,  "Alcohol  and  Chastity." 
M.  L.  Holbrook,  M.  D.— Paper,  "The  Pure  in  Heart,"  Hannah  Hal- 
lowell  Clothier— Address,  "Our  Divine  Possibilities,"  Mary  Travilla— 
Paper,  "Graded  Homes,"  Isabel  Wing  Lake— Paper,  "Some  Caases  of 
Present  Day  Immorality  and  Suggestions  as  to  Practical  Remedies," 
B.  O.  Flower— Paper,  "The  Relation  of  the  Press  and  the  Stage  to 
Purity,"  .Tosiah  W.  Leeds— Address,  "Social  Purity:  Its  Relation  to 
the  Dependent  Classes,"  Mrs.  Frances  E.  W.  Harper— "Plan  of  Work 
along  Social  Purity  Lines,"  Miss  Jessie  A.  Ackerman— Paper,  "Child 
Saving  and  Prostitution,"  Hon.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry— "Equal  Suffra^ 
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as  Related  to  the  Purity  Movement,"  Mrs.  Mariana  W.  Chapman- 
Address,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Burt— Letter  from  Mrs.  C.  T.  Cole— Address, 
"Rescue  Work,"  Mrs.  A.  L.  Prindle,  Florence  Crittenton  Mission— Ad- 
dress, Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore— Resolutions— Sermon,  "Personal  and 
Public  Purity,"  Rev.  Joseph  May— Paper,  "Relation  of  Poverty  to 
Purity,"  William  Lloyd  Garrison— Paper,  "Public  Baths  and  Public 
Comfort  Stations,  and  their  Relation  to  Public  Morals,"  William  H. 
Tolman,  Ph.  D.— Address,  "Demoralizing  Literature,*"  Anthony  Com- 
stock— Paper,  "Equal  Suffrage  vs.  Purity,"  Henry  B.  Blackwell— 
Paper,  "Protection  for  Young  Women  in  Stores,  Factories,  and  other 
Places  of  Business,"  Isaac  H.  Clothier— Letter  from  Mrs.  Laura 
Ormiston  Chant— Paper,  "The  Canadian  Law  for  the  Protection  of 
Women  and  Girls,"  with  Suggestions  for  Its  Amendment  and  for  a 
General  Code,"  D.  A.  Watt— "Regulation  of  Vice:  Questions  and 
Answers,"  Miss  Harriet  A.  Shlnn. 

It  Is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  personally  I  do  not  agree  with  all 
the  thoughts  advanced  In  a  congress  In  which  the  great  problem  of 
social  purity  is  discussed  from  so  many  points  of  view,  any  more  than 
I  would  expect  all  thinkers  represented  to  agree  with  me  In  all  the 
positions  I  took;  but  this  could  not  be  otherwise,  nor  Is  It  the  Iron  law 
of  conformity  that  eartiest  men  and  women  with  broad  vision  expect 
or  aim  at  In  the  closing  years  of  this  century.  That  such  a  gathering 
of  representative  thinkers  and  earnest  workers  should  be  held,  and 
that  such  able  and  outspoken  utterances  should  meet  with  such  ap- 
proval as  to  demand  the  issuance  in  a  large  volume  of  the  verbatim 
addresses  is  almost  as  hopeful  and  significant  a  fact  as  the  general 
raising  of  the  age-of-consent  laws  throughout  the  United  States  last 
year  and  the  vigorous  agitation  now  being  carried  on  in  states  yet 
in  the  black-list.  In  his  opening  address  President  Powell  thus  out- 
lined in  part  the  objects  of  the  congress: 

We  meet  on  this  occasion  in  the  First  National  Purity  Congress  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Purity  Alliance.  Our  objects  in 
convening  this  congress  are,  .the  repressicm  of  vice,  the  prevention  of 
its  regulation  by  the  state,  the  better  protection  of  the  young,  the 
rescue  of  the  fallen,  to  extend  the  white  cross  work  among  men,  and 
to  proclaim  the  law  of  purity  as  equally  binding  upon  men  and 
women. 

Purity  is  fundamental  in  Its  importance  to  the  individual,  to  the 
home«  and  to  the  nation.  There  can  be  no  true  manhood,  no  true 
womanhood  except  as  based  upon  the  law  of  purity.  There  can  be 
no  security  for  the  home,  there  can  be  no  home-life  In  Its  best  sense, 
except  as  it  is  based  upon  the  law  of  purity.  There  can  be  no  true 
prosperity,  there  can  be  no  perpetuation  of  a  nation,  except  as  Its  life 
Is  based  upon  the  law  of  purity.  Impurity  is  destructive  alike  to  the 
individual  character,  of  the  home,  and  of  the  nation. 

Of  the  number  of  splendid  addresses  which  no  active  worker  in  the 
field  of  social  purity  can  afford  to  be  without,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
speaking  of  the  striking  paper  delivered  by  Rev.  William  F.  Sabine, 
of  New  York,  on  "Social  Vice  and  National  Decay."  It  is  a  contribu- 
tion of  special  value  at  the  present  time,  as  in  it  the  scholarly  author 
shows   from   unquestionable  historical   sources  that  in   the   great 
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nations  and  civilizations  of  the  past,  social  vice  Involved  national 
decay.  But  among  the  scores  upon  scores  of  most  thoughtful  and 
excellent  papers  I  find  it  impossible  to  dwell  upon  those  which  will 
prove  indispensable  to  social  pm*ity  workers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  question  of  social  purity  has  never  been  so  ably  discussed  or 
considered  from  so  many  points  of  view.  Perhaps  It  Is  enough  to  say 
that  no  person  interested  in  social  purity  work  can  afford  to  be  with- 
out this  volume,  which  represents  the  best  thought  of  many  of  the 
leading  thinkers  and  specialists  in  America  and  Europe.  Believing:, 
as  I  do,  that  conscientious  men  and  women  who  would  save  the 
republic  and  elevate  manhood  can  no  more  afford  to  pursue  the  old 
policy  of  Ignoring  vice,  lust,  and  immorality  in  all  its  forms,  than  a 
father  can  afford  to  sit  idly  by  when  his  house  is  in  flames  and  his 
children  are  in  the  house,  I  feel  that  this  volume  should  have  the 
widest  possible  circulation. 

A  DAUGHTER  OF  HUMANITY.* 
Reviewed  by  Julia  Dawley. 

To  readers  of  the  ARENA,  which  for  a  year  or  more  has  been  fairly 
black  with  records  of  Age  of  Consent  Legislation  and  notices  of  books 
upon  the  unsavory  subject  of  sex  abuses  and  kindred  evils,  another 
book  which  sets  forth  in  the  form  of  a  novel  the  dangers  to  which 
young,  innocent  and  unsuspecting  girls  are  subject,  will  be  no  sur- 
prise. This  time,  however,  the  story  of  lust  of  unprincipled  men 
aided  by  feminine  confederates  in  iniquity  Is  narrowed  down  to  two 
classes  only,  viz.,  the  employers  and  the  female  employees. 

Although  the  book  deals  with  the  same  subject  which  Is  set  forth  in 
Helen  Gardener's  well  known  novels.  It  Is  by  no  means  to  be  com- 
pared with  them  as  a  literary  production,  being  In  style  and  diction 
rather  more  like  the  sort  of  thing  one  finds  In  the  story-papers,  etc., 
thrown  on  doorsteps  or  hung  on  bell-pulls  all  through  suburban 
streets.  The  book  Is  **Sympathetlcally  dedicated  to  every  pure 
woman  struggling  to  gain  an  honest  livelihood,**  though  it  seems  likely 
enough  that  very  few  of  these  will  have  time  or  Inclination  to  read  it, 
especially  if  the  assertions  made  In  it  are  true. 

Briefly,  then,  the  reader  Is  at  once  Introduced  to  a  rich,  noble- 
hearted  young  woman  of  Boston,  of  whom  the  author  naively  says: 
"Everyone  acknowledged  Miss  Richmond  to  be  handsome,  so  It  was 
not  strange  that  she  was  engaged  to  be  married,'*  from  which  it  would 
appear  that  a  plain  girl's  chance  of  such  supreme  felicity  must  be 
slight,  even  though  an  heiress.  This  young  woman*s  attention  having 
been  called  to  the  sad  story  of  one  poor  country  girl,  whose  funeral  is 
the  first  scene  In  the  drama  to  which  tlie  reader  Is  invited,   she 
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resolves  at  once  to  give  up  home,  lover,  and  friends  and  under  an 
assumed  name  to  seek  a  situation  in  the  same  store  where  the  afore- 
said country  girl  had  met  her  cruel  fate.  The  simple  girl,  it  seemed, 
anxious  to  earn  money  for  her  own  support  and  to  help  those  at  home, 
had  gone  to  New  York,  to  work  in  a  dry  goods  store  for  the  munificent 
sum  of  four  dollars  a  week.  Failing,  as  of  course  she  must,  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together  and  the  former  clothed,  upon  this  amount,  she 
became  a  victim  to  the  lust  of  the  floor  walker,  whose  time  would 
seem  to  have  been  mostly  devoted  to  intrigue  of  this  kind,  and  died  in 
childbirth. 

So,  moved  by  pity  for  her  sister  women,  our  daughter  of  humanity 
announces  to  her  astonished  lover  her  intention  to  investigate  for  her- 
self, thus: 

If,  as  you  say,  I  occupy  a  pedestal  of  virtue,  is  it  right  for  me  to 
remain  out  of  sight  and  hearing  of  those  whom  fate  has  made  un- 
fortunate? If  my  foothold  is  firm,  if  I  am  impregnable,  should  I  hesi- 
tate to  help  steady  the  tottering  steps  of  a  humble  [sic!]  sister,  who,  as 
she  stands  on  the  brink  of  her  pedestal,  as  precious  and  good  as  mine, 
hungers  for  food  and  cannot  reach  it  unless  she  takes  the  irrevocable 
step  downwards?  Would  her  touch  pollute  me  if,  by  leaning  upon 
me,  she  were  enabled  to  stand  fast?    Surely  not. 

(^f  course  our  heroine  found  the  state  of  things  even  worse  than  she 
had  expected,  as  most  of  us  are  sure  to  do,  if  we  set  out  to  look  for 
evil,  everywhere.  The  result  of  her  investigations  during  seven 
months  of  servitude  at and  Co.'s,  is  thus  summed  up: 

The  proprietor  will,  for  example,  cast  his  lustful  eye  upon  a  good- 
looking  girl  in  his  employ.  She  avoids  his  advances  for  a  while,  but 
in  vain.  He  persists,  threatening  her  refusal  with  dismissal,  promis- 
ing to  reward  her  surrender  with  increased  pay.  In  desperation  she 
seeks  employment  at  other  stones,  but  there  are  no  vacancies.  She  is 
friendless  and  penniless.  Live  disgraced  or  die  pure  are  the  two 
alternatives  she  has  to  face.  Sometimes  she  is  brave  enough  to 
choose  the  latter  course,  but  not  often. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  heroine  found  among  her  new  associates 

The  younger  girls  all  appeared  to  flirt  with  men,  and  the  question- 
able jokes  made  bj'  one  sex  to  the  other  often  caused  tlie  blush  of 
shame  to  mount  into  her  cheeks.  .  .  .  She  had  imagined  timid,  retir- 
ing girls,  subjected  to  the  insults  of  brutal  men  who  lorded  their 
power  over  them:  while  the  reality  appeared  to  be  quite  the  contrary 
.  .  .  their  manners  were  certainly  more  polite  and  polished  than  were 
those  of  the  girls,  who  In  many  cases.  Invited  familiarity. 

Finally,  having  gained  the  necessary  evidence;  saved  one  poor, 
weak  sister  from  suicide;  helped  another  to  a  position  as  companion; 
ministered  at  the  deathbed  of  the  murderer,  who  died  In  hospital,  and 
only  thus  was  saved  from  trial  for  the  attack  upon  the  seducer  of  his 
Intended  wife;  having  found  In  the  hospital  surgeon  a  true  and  noble 
lover  In  place  of  the  former  one  who  could  not  endure  to  see  his 
betrothed  descend  (?)  to  the  position  of  a  shop  girl,  this  daughter  of 
humanity,  In  her  own  proper  person  as  the  distinguished  Boston 
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heiress,  delivered  her  first,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  last  lecture,  before 
an  audience  of  live  hundred  people.  She  arraigned  all  the  oiTenders, 
the  so-called  helping  hand  societies,  churches,  and  all  the  rest  The 
papers,  full  of  reports  of  her  lectiu*e,  reached  thousands  of  readers; 
"public  opinion  veered  about  .  .  .  and  she  had  laid  the  groundwork 
for  a  certain  reform."  Some  months  after,  Doctor  Curtis  and  his 
gentle  wife  set  on  foot  a  plan  of  organization  for  rescue,  to  be  known 
as  *'Daughters  of  Humanity,"  of  which  no  doubt  more  will  be  heard. 

So  much  for  the  book.  Whether  it  will  bring  about  an  immediate 
reform  in  this  line  remains  to  be  seen.  That  girls,  and  men  too,  in  all 
sorts  of  empio3'ment,  are  ill  paid  and  ground  down  to  lowest  living 
wages,  is  indisputable.  That  in  department  stores  as  in  all  places 
where  hundreds  of  young  women  are  employed  among  scores  of  men, 
there  are  many  such  Instances  as  those  recorded  in  this  story,  is  no 
doubt  true,  human  nature  being  much  the  same  whether  on  social 
heights  among  the  Mrs.  St  Johns  or  the  so-called  lower  strata  of 
workers  and  mere  vagabonds.  Seduction,  scheming,  wrongs  of  all 
sorts,  and  oppression  in  all  forms  will  be  manifest  so  long  as  the 
preponderance  of  human  thought,  the  drift  of  most  literary  effort,  the 
trend  of  art,  all  are  turned  constantly  in  the  direction  of  selfish  greed, 
gratification  of  the  senses,  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  pride  of  the 
eye;  so  long,  in  fact,  as  nearly  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
humanity  live  only  in  the  apparent  and  lose  sight  of  the  real  self. 

One  word  more.  There  is  probably  no  city  of  any  size,  where  Just 
such  stories  of  life,  wherever  female  help  is  employed,  are  not  told. 
But  any  right-minded  person  would  be  sorry,  I  am  sure,  to  believe 
that  among  the  thousands  thus  employed  none  were  virtuous  or  safe 
from  insult  and  degradation,  or  that  every  male  employer  or  person 
in  authority  is  like  those  described  in  this  book,  descriptive  of  one 
among  the  many  grave  wrongs  done  to  some  daughters  of  humanity 
because  of  a  false  estimate  of  human  needs  and  human  rights. 
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PROFESSOR  ROENTGEN'S  DISCOVERY  AND  THE 
INVISIBLE  WORLD  AROUND  US. 

BY   PROF.   JAMES   T.   BIXBY,   PH.  D. 


The  scientific  world  has  been  stirred  and  quickened,  as 
rarely  before,  by  the  remarkable  discovery  of  the  power  of 
the  cathode  rays,  sent  out  through  a  vacuum  tube,  to  give 
photographic  prints  of  concealed  objects,  like  the  bones  of 
the  hands,  coins  locked  in  boxes,  or  bullets  buried  in  the 
flesh.  While  the  credit  of  this  wonderful  scientific  achieve- 
ment belongs  unquestionably  to  Professor  Roentgen  of 
Wttrzburg,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  more  than  one 
physicist  had  been  on  the  very  verge  of  the  same  discovery. 
One  of  Dr.  John  W.  Draper's  favorite  experiments,  several 
years  ago,  was  to  lay  a  key  on  a  sensitive  phosphorescent 
surface,  exposed  to  electrical  action.  After  taking  off  the 
key,  the  plate  was  put  away  in  the  dark.  On  taking  it  out 
again  and  subjecting  the  plate  to  electrical  action,  the 
mage  of  the  key  reappeared.  In  1893,  Doctor  Lenard 
lescribed  before  the  Royal  Prussian  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin,  an  arrangement  by  which  these  cathode  rays 
were  made  to  pass  through  a  plate  of  aluminum. 

But  Professor  Roentgen  has  given  to  thes^  peculiar  rays 
an  immensely  wider  application  and  worked  with  them  un- 
orecedented  and  trulv  marvellous  effects.  Invisible  to  the 
eye,  they  pass  through  liquids,  fleshy  tissues,  wood,  and 
organic  substances  as  if  they  were  non-existent,  however 
opaque  to  light  they  may  be.  But  on  the  sensitized  photo- 
graphic plate  or  paper,  though  that  also  be  boxed  up  se- 
curely, they  leave  a  record  of  whatever  article,  non-conducti- 
ble  to  their  rays  (as  many  of  the  metals  are)  may  have  been 
in  their  path.  Through  this  discovery,  the  investigation  of 
many  diseases  and  the  detection  of  flaws  and  alloys  in 
metals  will  be  wonderfully  advanced.  Many  opaque  sub- 
stances are  as  translucent  to  these  rays  as  glass  is  to  light. 

Copjrrigbted  1806,  by  tbe  Arena  Poblisbing  Go.  9l\ 
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The  scientific  world  is  naturally  interested  in  these 
strange  phenomena.  But  to  the  religious  world  they  are 
equally  suggestive.  They  supply  another  of  those  stimu- 
lating intimations  of  an  invisible  world,  which  physical  re- 
search has,  in  more  than  one  domain,  contributed  to  the 
encouragement  of  faith. 

One  of  the  popular  cries  of  the  day  is  that  which  laments 
the  materializing  tendencies  of  modern  science.  It  is 
true  that  there  is  a  numerous  host  wiio,  intoxicated  with 
the  smattering  of  the  new  knowledge  which  they  have  ob- 
tained, have  made  an  idol  of  physical  nature  and  have  fan- 
cied that  every  extension  of  law  and  every  transformation 
of  energy  that  was  found  out,  expelled  in  the  same  measure 
the  divine  and  the  spiritual  from  the  universe.  Nothing 
(according  to  this  pseudo-scientific  scepticism)  is  to  be 
credited,  except  w^hat  the  eye  can  see  or  the  finger  feel.  In- 
fluence and  analogy,  such  as  religion  builds  its  temple  with, 
jire  illegitimate  methods  of  reasoning.  Imagination  and 
faith  are  but  wings  of  Icarus  that  are  sure  to  bring  to  de- 
struction the  man  rash  enough  to  explore  with  them. 

But  the  real  bearing  of  scientific  research  has  not  been 
thus  antagonistic  to  faith.  It  has  found  that  it  can  pro- 
gress only  by  taking  imagination  as  its  guide  and  inference 
as  its  staff;  and  its  greatest  triumphs  have  been  obtained 
by  a  courageous  rejection  of  the  sceptic's  dictum,  that  the 
horizon  of  sense  is  commensurate  with  the  limits  of  either 
possible  existence  or  possible  knowledge.  What  consti- 
tutes, according  to  science,  one-half  of  the  earth's  crust,  and 
eight-ninths  of  its  lakes  and  oceans?  Oxygen  gas,  the 
chemists  assure  us.  But  no  chemist  has  ever  seen,  graspcni, 
tnsted,  or  smelled  pure  oxygen.  It  manifests  itself,  even 
when  condensed  to  a  liquid,  only  by  its  forces,  the  gravita- 
tive,  repulsive,  or  chemic  properties  which  it  exhibits. 

The  more  carefully  science  examines  the  senses,  the  more 
surely  it  demonstrates  their  limitations  and  of  how  small 
a  part  of  the  universe  these  fleshly  organs  can  catch  a 
glimpse.  With  the  sirene,  the  physicist  coim^^tho  vibra- 
tions of  audible  sound  and  finds  that  the  ordinary  ear  can 
hear  no  note  less  than  fifteen  vibrations  a  second,  nor  more 
than  42,000;  yet  no  one  believes  that  when,  with  the  in- 
creased revolutions  of  the  wheel,  silence  comes  to  the  hu- 
man ear,  the  vibrations  cease,  or  that  they  would  not  be 
heard,  were  our  ear  more  delicate,  as  are  those  of  ant,  bee, 
and  many  other  insects,  who  we  have  reason  to  believe 
do  hear  these  finer  sounds. 

Similarly,  with  the  prism,  the  physicist  untwists  the  rays 
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of  the  solar  beam  and  by  delicate  processes  measures  their 
velocity.  Only  those  whose  speed  exceeds  399,000,000,000 
vibrations  a  second  or  fall  below  831,000,000,000  are  visible 
to  the  eye.  Yet  the  scientist  has  proved  that  the  vibrations 
do  not  cease  to  exist,  with  the  failure  of  the  eye  to  perceive 
them.  When  at  the  extreme  red  end  of  the  spectrum  they 
cease  to  be  visible,  the  thermopyle  still  detects  them  by 
their  heat;  and  beyond  the  extreme  violet,  the  phenomena 
of  fluorescence  or  photo-chemical  action  disclose  them  as 
chemic  force.  Professor  Roentgen's  great  discovery  has 
indeed  given  a  new  extension  and  application  to  these  in- 
visible actinic  rays,  stretching  beyond  the  last  violet  rays 
which  the  eye  can  observe.  But  for  many  years,  they  have 
been  known  to  exist.  Selenium  swells  in  response  to  their 
passage.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  by  special  reactions  testi- 
fies to  their  influence.  The  sensitized  collodion  film  by 
the  agency  of  these  invisible  rays,  transmitted  across  im- 
measurable abysses  of  interstellar  space,  photographs 
nebulae  and  galaxies,  too  faint  for  the  eye,  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  best  telescopes,  to  discern. 

Thus  scientific  research,  in  these  recent  years,  has  dis- 
closed to  us  sounds  that  we  cannot  hear,  odors  we  cannot 
smell,  light  and  various  physical  energies  to  which  we  are 
insensible,  yet  which,  by  their  indirect  action  and  effects, 
-'compel  us  as  reasonable  beings  to  recognize  their  exist- 
ence. To  supplement  this  infirmity  of  the  senses,  manifold 
ingenious  mechanisms  (telescope,  microscope,  microphone, 
thermopyle,  etc.)  have  been  invented;  and  in  the  borders 
of  the  world  beyond  the  limits  of  each  sense,  a  host  of  curi- 
ous phenomena  have  been  discovered.  But  even  with  the 
aid  of  the  finest  instruments,  our  senses  are  soon  again 
brought  to  a  halt.  When  the  microscope  has  been  so  im- 
proved as  to  be  able  to  show  us  specks  a  ninety  thousandth 
part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  sight  has  again  found  itself 
baffled. 

But  because  not  even  the  microscope  could  discern  any 
finer  structure,  any  more  infinitesimal  objects,  have  phy- 
sicists admitted  that  nothing  exists  beyond  this  visible 
boundary?  On  the  contrary,  science  has  based  the  whole 
theory  and  explanation  of  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
partments— that  of  chemistry — on  the  existence  and  in- 
teraction of  infinitesimal  components,  as  much  smaller  than 
the  microbe  as  the  microbe  is  smaller  than  the  elephant. 
The  solidity  of  matter,  say  the  physicists,  is  a  fiction.  If 
our  eyes  were  but  microscopic  enough,  we  should  look 
through  a  block  of  granite  as  through  the  openings  of  a 
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wire  fence;  and  a  ring  of  tobacco  smoke  would  seem  as  lit- 
tle continuous  as  a  flock  of  sparrows  or  the  constellations 
of  the  skies.  A  cubic  inch  of  air  contains  21,000,000  mole- 
cules; and  if  closely  packed,  the  whole  solid  substance  of 
the  sky,  it  is  thought,  might  be  comfortably  stowed  away  in 
the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky.  In  the  au'  bubble  on  a  glass 
of  water,  50,000,000,000,000  little  bullets  are  flying  about 
in  all  directions,  bombarding  our  skin  and  coming  into  col- 
lision 80,000,000  times  a  second.  With  ceaseless  oscillation 
they  swing  and  revolve,  every  change  in  the  heat  or  electri- 
cal force  which  they  receive  altering  their  paths  from  cir- 
cuhir  to  elliptical,  from  elliptical  to  rectilinear,  or  vice  versa. 
Tlie  things  which  naturally  give  us  the  highest  conception 
of  force  and  majesty  are  the  great  tidal  waves,  the  vehe- 
ment volcano,  or  the  grand  suns  and  planets  that  so  irre- 
sistibly revolve  through  the  skies.  But  all  their  energy  is 
as  nothing  in  comparison  with  these  atoms,  which  build 
the  worlds,  which  supply  the  earthquake  and  the  lightning 
with  their  forces,  which  give  to  every  material  object  its 
characteristic  qualities. 

And  yet  of  these  atomic  units  of  matter,  these  primitive 
blocks  of  which  the  world  is  built,  of  this  accepted  basis  of 
modern  chemistry  and  physics, — how  many  of  these  atoms 
have  been  separately  observed,  weighed,  touched,  or  iso- 
lated? Not  a  single  one.  Of  these  ceaseless  motions,  how 
much  has  been  felt  or  seen?  Of  these  constant  clashes, 
how  many  have  been  heard?  None  at  all.  It  would  take, 
it  is  estimated,  from  a  thousand  to  two  thousand  of  the 
largest  of  them  ranged  in  line  to  equal  the  width  of  the 
finest  scratch  which  the  most  powerful  microscope  can  dis- 
cern. Nevertheless  the  scientific  world  constantly  talks  of 
them  and  uses  them  as  established  facts,  not  only  in  its 
theoretical  reasonings  but  in  its  practical  applications. 

Thus  scientific  faith  confidently  pursues  its  way  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  visible,  from  mote  to  molecule  and 
from  molecule  to  the  still  minuter  and  more  undiscernible 
atom.  Does  it  here  make  a  halt  and  refuse  to  go  farther? 
Ask  any  professor  of  optics,  and  he  will  tell  you  that  the 
whole  theory  of  his  branch  of  science  is  conditioned  on  the 
existence  of  a  substance  still  more  tenuous  and  impalpable. 
In  seeking  for  an  explanation  of  the  characteristic  phenom- 
ena of  luminous  bodies,  refraction,  polarization  of  light, 
interference,  etc.,  the  savans  of  the  present  century  have 
been  forced  to  conceive  of  light  as  propagated  by  undula- 
tions. But  light  passes  through  the  vacuum  of  an  air  cham- 
ber without  the  slightest  retardation  or  diminution.    It 
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passes  across  the  vast  interstellar  voids,  with  sach  complete 
retention  of  its  characteristics  that  by  its  lines,  as  dis- 
cerned by  spectrum  analysis,  the  very  gases  and  metals 
in  tSiriiis  or  Pleiades  can  be  analyzed  as  readily  as  if  we 
should  put  these  orbs  into  our  chemical  retorts.  A  ray  of 
light  passing  from  one  of  these  stars  to  our  earth  is  thus  a 
vibrating  column,  along  which  run  countless  waves,  30,000 
to  70,000  in  every  inch.  But  to  have  such  vibrations,  there 
must  be  something  to  vibrate.  The  astronomers  and  op- 
ticians have  thus  been  led  unanimously  to  believe  that 
wherever  these  light  undulations  pass,  there,  as  the  undula- 
tory  sub-stratum  for  them,  there  must  be  an  exceedingly 
rare  medium,  which  they  call  the  luminiferous  ether.  It 
is  infinitely  more  subtle  t}ian  the  thinnest  gas,  since  it  pene- 
trates and  pervades  metals  and  crystals  and  plates  of  glass 
that  shut  out  these  gases;  and  yet  it  must  be  regard^  as 
of  the  nature  of  a  solid,  because  its  vibrations  are  trans- 
verse, not  longitudinal,  as  Fresnel  showed.  It  must  also 
be  infinitely  elastic,  since  light  moves  nearly  a  million 
times  faster  in  it  than  sound  does  in  air.  The  pressure  of 
this,  it  is  calculated,  is  many  millions  times  that  of  gravity. 
It  extends  to  the  farthest  visible  star,  and  its  magnitude  is 
millions  of  millions  of  times  that  of  all  the  solid  matter  of 
our  giant  sun  and  all  its  planetary  attendants.  We  are 
wont  to  think  of  ourselves  as  living  on  the  outer  surface  of 
this  ball  of  earth  round  which  there  is  an  immense  void.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  are  immersed  in  the  depths  of  an  ether- 
ocean,  whose  magnitude  is  so  vast  that  if  the  whole  plane- 
tary system  were  solid  matter,  it  would  be  but  one  eleven- 
trillionth  part  of  the  sea  of  ether  whose  billows  stretch  to 
the  nearest  fixed  star. 

And  now,  if  we  inquire  what  warrant  from  observation 
science  has  for  believing  in  this  ocean  of  ether  in  which  our 
globe  floats  as  a  tiny  mote,  our  answer  as  before  is — None. 
Though  the  medium  of  vision,  it  and  its  vibrations  are  far- 
ther beyond  all  visibleness  than  the  tiniest  atom.  Though 
more  tenacious  than  steel,  we  move  through  it  without  feel- 
ing it,  and  the  movements  of  stars  or  planets  are  not  meas- 
urably retarded  by  it.  Though  its  pressure  is  many  thou- 
sands of  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  no  balance  can  weigh 
it.  Though  touching  us  on  every  side  and  penetrating  us 
through  and  through,  no  touch  of  ours  can  perceive  it. 
How,  then,  has  its  existence  been  established?  Simply  by 
the  demonstration  that  by  the  supposition  of  such  an  ether 
and  only  by  such  a  theory  can  the  phenomena  of  optics  be 
reasonably  explained. 
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The  discoveries  of  science  are,  then,  daily  reinforcing 
the  acute  saying  of  Pascal,  so  many  years  ago,  that  all  we 
see  of  the  world  is  but  an  imperceptible  scratch  in  the  vast 
range  of  nature.    And  as  natural  philosophy  is  content  to 
accept  the  insight  and  satisfaction  of  the  reason  as  good 
proof  of  what  no  observation  can  verify,  religion  may,  with- 
out condenmation,  use  a  similar  privilege.    Outward  and 
visible  phenomena  are  but  the  raw  material  of  knowledge, 
'*the  counters  of  the  intellect,"  as  Professor  Tyndall  used 
to  call  them;  and  physical  science,  he  pertinently  added, 
^*would  not  be  worthy  of  its  name  and  fame,  if  it  halted  at 
facts,  however  useful,  and  neglected  the  laws  w^hich  accom- 
pany and  rule  phenomena,"     The  first  step  in  science  is 
to  group  facts  about  a  thought.    Geometry,  algebra,  and 
astronomy  are  ideal  constructions,  and  the  fundamental 
notions  of  modern  knowledge  are  as  transcendental  as  the 
axioms  of  ancient  philosophy. 

"But  halt  a  moment,"  doubtless,  our  modern  material- 
ists will  at  this  point  urge.  "Though  science  accepts  many 
things  actually  beyond  the  scope  of  the  senses,  does  she  not 
do  it  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  conceivably  ptTcepti- 
ble  to  sense,  if  only  our  senses  were  sharpened?  Every- 
thing that  positive  science  admits  must  belong  to  the  realm 
of  matter,  although  the  quantity  of  matter  be  very  attenu- 
ated. Nothing  reallv  immaterial  or  supernatural  is  cred- 
ible." 

That  is,  indeed,  the  narrow  and  blind  prejudgment  of 
materialism.  But  it  is  not  the  spirit  nor  the  usage  of  sci- 
ence. Science  both  implies,  and  in  many  cases  distinctly 
recognizes,  the  immaterial.  Think  for  a  moment  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  all  physical  knowledge — time 
and  space.  All  objects  exist  in  space;  all  events  occur  in 
time.  Now,  sense  may  tell  us  of  the  finite  extension  of  an 
individual  object;  but  sense  never  has  told  and  never  can 
tell  us  of  the  infinite  space  which  the  apprehension  of  each 
particular  extension  presupposes.  From  experience  and 
observation  we  may  learn  of  the  order  and  duration  of 
particular  events;  but  from  experience  we  cannot  learn 
of  the  eternal  time,  which  is  the  implied  condition  of  all 
temporal  things.  They  are  not  material  things.  Shall 
space  and  time,  then,  be  set  down  as  fictions?  But  that 
equally  is  impossible.  They  are,  as  all  intuitively  perceive, 
the  atmosphere  which  embraces  all,  the  infinite  ocean  of 
reality  within  which  all  float,  the  fundamental  conditions 
of  experience.  We  can  mentally  think  away  everythinji: 
that  is  an  object  of  sensation.    But  we  cannot  think  away 
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space  itself.     Space  is  an  integral  pai-t  of  all  states  of  con- 
sciousness whatever. 

Again,  to  explain  the  energies  of  nature,  we  must  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  the  immaterial.  For  if  we  suppose  no 
other  kind  of  force  in  existence  than  that  which  is  a  prop- 
erty of  material  objects  and  seated  in  them,  then  the  attrac- 
tion of  gravitation  and  cohesion,  the  repulsion  of  heat,  the 
positive  and  negative  forces  of  electricity  and  magnetism, 
are  inexplicable.  Immense  voids  separate  star  from  star; 
yet  the  force  of  gravitation  passes  almost  instantly  from 
one  to  the  other.  Even  between  molecule  and  molecule 
similar  interspaces,  quite  as  large  in  proportion  to  their 
size,  it  is  calculated,  exist.  For  the  hardest  of  substances 
are  not  absolutely  incompressible;  i.  e.,  their  molecules  are 
not  in  direct  contact  one  with  another.  One  eminent 
mathematician  has  figured  out  that  in  a  piece  of  dense 
'metal  the  atoms  would  be  as  far  apart  as  would  a  hundred 
men  scattered  evenly  over  the  surface  of  England.  I  am 
quite  willing  to  give  up  ninety-nine  one  hundredths  of  this 
claim,  and  still  the  intervals  between  the  atoms  are  rela- 
tively immense.  But  if  there  be  such  interatomic  voids 
everywhere,  how  do  the  waves  of  light  and  heat,  the  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  of  chemic  or  electric  power,  get  across? 
Think,  e.  g.,  of  the  extraordinary  force  with  which  a  single 
gramme  of  hydrogen  unites  with  the  proportionate  amount  of 
chlorine  (thirty-five  and  five  tenths  grammes)  to  form  a  speck 
of  hydrogen  chlorine — a  force  equal  to  lifting  10,000  kilo- 
grammes to  the  height  of  a  metre  in  a  second.  How  can 
such  a  huge  energy  be  compressed  into  a  pinch  of  powder? 
How  can  it  pass  the  huge  voids  thft  isolate  it  from  its  near- 
est neighbor?  Diffuse,  in  the  imagination,  the  luminous 
ether  through  all  these  interspaces, — still  the  problem  is 
but  pushed  a  little  further  back.  For  we  have  to  invest 
this  ether  with  absolutely  contradictory  properties,  incon- 
sistent with  material  substance.  It  must  be  rarer  than 
hydrogen  gas  and  more  tenacious  than  steel,  frictionless  and 
yet  with  power  to  transmit  motion  and  pressure  with  incon- 
ceivable speed  and  elasticity.  If  the  ether  has  porosity 
and  interspaces,  then  another  finer  ether  must  be  conceived 
to  fill  these.  If  not,  and  space  is  absolutely  filled  with 
ether,  then  motion  becomes  impossible,  and  there  arises  a 
new  lot  of  scientific  conundrums  to  perplex  us.  In  short, 
the  supposition  that  the  various  physical  energies  are 
seated  in  matter  and  act  only  where  there  is  matter,  in- 
volves so  many  inconsistencies  and  difficulties  that  philoso- 
phers are  accepting  their  immaterial  character  as  the  lesser 
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improbability,  and  are  reBolving  both  atoms  and  ether  into 
spherules  or  lines  of  force. 

Certainly,  when  we  see  the  vital  force  overruling^  the 
power  of  gravity  and  reversing  the  play  of  chemie  affinities 
as  it  does;  building  up,  out  of  inert  and  unconscious  grains, 
sentient  organisms,  moulded  according  to  ideal  plans,  and 
repairing  intelligently  its  mechanisms  when  accidentally 
injured,— then  we  must  recognize  in  it  a  power  more  than 
mechanical.  Think  of  these  marvels  of  heredity:  the  van- 
ished loves  or  antipathies  of  the  past,  recorded  in  invisible 
ink  in  the  instinct  of  the  young  creature,  opening  its  eyes 
for  the  first  time  on  the  world;  the  newly  hatched  chick, 
aiming  at  its  insect  prey  as  dextrously  as'  if  it  were  a  vet- 
eran, or  running  off  in  fright  at  the  notes  of  the  hawk  that 
for  the  first  time  strike  its  untutored  ear.  Surely,  for  this, 
more  is  needed  than  certain  arrangements  of  unconscioas 
molecules. 

In  fact,  in  every  commonest  thought  or  exertion  of  the 
will  there  is  a  power  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  any  sort 
of  material  property.  It  cannot  be  measured  in  foot- 
pounds. It  has  no  extension  nor  form.  This  conscious 
mind  moves  and  rules  the  body.  It  opens  or  shuts  at  will 
the  window  of  attention  to  such  feelings  and  thoughts  as 
it  chooses.  Closely  as  it  is  connected  with  the  bodily  en- 
ergies-and  changes,  it  feels  itself  to  be  of  an  entirely  differ- 
ent nature.  The  more  light  the  careful  experiments  of  the 
physiologists  have  supplied  on  the  material  conditions  of 
consciousness,  the  more  they  are  compelled  to  see  that  none 
of  these  environments  oj  conditions  belong  to  its  essence. 
Even  to  preserve  the  fundamental  law  of  the  conservation 
of  energy  and  keep  the  chain  of  physical  causation  from 
falling  to  pieces,  science  has  to  admit  that  thoughts  and 
physical  energies  do  not  transform  themselves,  one  into 
the  other,  but  move  in  parallel  circuits.  They  constantly 
correspond,  but  they  never  interchange.  Material  as  is 
its  temple,  material  as  are  the  instrument  and  process  of 
every  act,  our  consciousness  belongs  to  an  unseen  world  of 
its  own  and  moves  in  a  supermaterial  sphere.  WTiat  is 
there  in  inert  matter  to  explain  the  vital  architecture  of  the 
simplest  grass-blade,  the  reproductive  power  of  the  hum- 
blest germ-cell?  What  is  there  in  blind  force  or  insentient 
atom  to  sift  and  order  the  medley  of  sounds  and  sights  that 
strike  the  sense,  to  couple  premise  with  conclusion,  to  turn 
its  back  on  sweet  sin  and  steadfastly  follow  painful  right, 
through  martyr  fires?  These  things  belong  to  a  spiritual 
realm,  which  though  the  eye  may  see  not,  the  soul  recog- 
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nizes  as  its  pative  atmosphere.  Does  anyone  say  that  this 
life  and  mind,  like  every  other  natural  phenomenon,  are  also 
gifts  and  products  of  the  universe?  But  the  universe  can- 
not give  more  than  it  previously  owned.  If  it  has  given 
these  supermaterial  things,  it  must  be  because  it  is  itself, 
at  its  heart,  living,  feeling,  thinking;  and  that  is  but  a 
more  secular  way  of  saying  that  it  is  a  part  or  manifestation 
of  that  Divine  Spirit  whose  stature  is  space,  whose  age 
eternity,  and  on  whose  azure  robe  nebulae  and  galaxies 
shine  as  the  golden  embroidery  of  God's  royal  vesture. 

The  story  is  told  of  Raoul  Pictet,  the  learned  Swiss 
physicist,  that  once,  having  listened  to  a  wholesale  de- 
nunciation of  science  from  an  ignorant  Catholic  bishop,  he 
went  up  to  him  and  said,  "Have  you  ever  seen  God?"  "Of 
course  not,"  answered  the  bishop.  "Then,"  said  the  physi- 
cist, "I  have  this  advantage  as  a  researcher  of  truth  over  the 
theologians.  For  the  longer  /  study  nature,  the  more  dis- 
tinctly I  see  God  in  all  nature's  operations."  That  is  the 
attitude  which  reverent  scientists  are  everywhere  begin- 
ning to  take.  That  is  the  holy  vision  to  the  enjoyment  of 
which  men's  eyes  are  daily  more  and  more  opened.  In  the 
natural  world,  close  about  us,  on  all  Sides,  lie  invisible 
realms,  replete  with  marvels.  Why,  then,  should  we  main- 
tain such  incredulity  about  the  supernatural,  because  we 
cannot  see  its  denizens?  When  the  wonders  of  the  material 
so  overpass  imagination,  why  should  we  deny  the  spiritual 
because  we  cannot  comprehend  it? 

Certainly,  it  becomes  not  the  men  of  science  or  those  who 
accept  it  as  their  oracle,  to  shrug  their  shoulders  whenever 
the  church  speaks  of  the  unseen  world.  If  eye  and  ear  are 
too  coarse  to  discern  the  finer  manifestations  of  matter, 
why  should  spirit  be  obliged  to  certify  itself  to  them  or  be 
dismissed  as  non-existent?  If  modern  science,  according  to 
the  accepted  statements  of  its  best  trusted  expounders,  be- 
lieves in  an  all-i)ervasive  and  eternally  persisting  Force, 
undemonstrable,  but  yet  necessarily  assumed,  as  the  ulti- 
mate reality  of  the  system  of  nature;  and  from  the  phenom- 
ena of  light  and  electricity,  science  deduces  the  existence  of 
an  invisible  but  infinite  ether,  pervading  space,  why  may 
not  the  theist,  with  equal  justice,  infer  from  the  dynamic 
phenomena  of  the  world  and  the  rational  arrangement  of 
its  parts,  an  invisible,  omnipresent  Will  and  Mind,  as  the 
cause  and  sustainer  of  all?  And  if  the  one  view  is  not  to 
be  declared  a  mere  figment  of  the  scientific  imagination 
because  it  rests,  not  on  direct  observation,  but  on  infer- 
ential and  analogical  reasoning  and  the  intuitions  of  con- 
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sciousness,  why  should  the  other  be  rejected  as  a  theologi- 
cal fiction  because  its  foundations  are  of  the  same  kind  and 
order? 

Even  the  materialists  have  to  admit  the  spirit  in  the 
body,  as  something  different  from  the  body  itself.  But  it 
is  denied  to  be  anything  but  a  property  sealed  in  the  flesh, 
confined  in  its  sphere  of  action  to  the  nervous  circuit,  and 
perishing  with  the  decomposing  brain,  as  the  piano's  music 
perishes  with  the  breaking  of  its  wires. 

But  when  we  see,  as  in  these  cathode  photographs,  boxed- 
up  metal  and  collodion  film  communicating  through  opaque 
envelopes,  can  we  doubt  the  equal  power  of  the  mind  to  send 
its  messages  to  neighbor  minds,  across  similar  gaps  and  bar- 
riers? The  marvels  of  telepathy,  of  mind-cure,  thought- 
transference,  and  clairvoyance  have,  for  not  a  ifew  years 
back,  been  admitted  by  the  select  circle  of  cautious  investi- 
gators. With  such  analogies  from  the  physical  realm  as 
these  recent  discoveries  supply,  ought  they  not  to  be  gen- 
erally acknowledged?  And  if  the  soul  can  thus  send  its 
mental  telegrams  and  photographic  images  across  land 
and  sea,  without  wire  or  conductor,  by  its  own  spirit  cur- 
rents, is  not  the  argument  for  its  supermaterial  nature  and 
power  to  survive  the  shock  of  death  and  from  the  other 
shore  to  send  back,  on  privileged  occasions,  some  messages 
of  comfort  or  help  to  the  friends  left  behind,  immensely 
strengthened? 

"Where  are  vour  boasted  mansions  in  the  skies?"  is  the 
frequent  sneer  of  those  whose  eyes  are  blurred  with  the  dust 
of  earth.  "What  does  your  God  look  like?  What  lancet 
has  unsheathed  the  soul,  what  telescope  caught  sight  of 
angel  choirs  in  the  skies  or  a  brain  structure  in  the  galaxies 
of  space?"  To  which  we  answer:  He  who  fails  to  find  them, 
does  so  because  he  looks  with  the  wrong  organs  and  in- 
struments. He  might  as  well  try  to  grasp  light  with  pin- 
cers, to  photograph  a  thought,  to  weigh  love  with  ounce 
weights  in  brazen  scales.  You  look  too  far  afield.  If 
within  the  pores  of  the  sponge  there  is  a  sea  of  invisible 
air,  and  between  the  atoms  of  the  air  a  realm  of  unseen 
ether,  why  not  within  the  interstices  of  the  ether,  another 
invisible  and  still  subtler  spirit-world?  "In  the  discovery 
of  this  all-pervading  ether,"  as  has  pertinently  been  asked, 
"is  there  not  enclosed  another  revelation,  the  "possibility  of 
an  imperishable  form,  hidden  within  us,  which  faithfully 
represents  in  every  detail,  the  shape  that  we  see?" 

The  ocean  path  of  the  ether  reaches  out  to  all  points 
from  which  light  radiates,  even  to  the  most  infinitely  re- 
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mote  nebula,  whose  existence  not  even  the  telescope,  but 
only  the  photographic  plate,  can  detect  The  announce- 
ment of  its  outstretching  pathway  is  as  cheering  news  as 
that  of  the  intelligence  of  a  road  opened  through  a  wilder- 
ness to  some  distant  settlement  where  our  friends  had  gone 
before.  **It  makes  the  universe,"  as  Mrs.  Leighton  says, 
"seem  more  homelike,  and  forever  destroys  that  haunting 
terror  of  the  imagination,  the  vast  void  that  once  sug- 
gested itself,  with  dreary  anticipations  of  our  whereabouts 
after  death." 

What  reason  have  we  to  think  that  it  is  alone  in  the 
material  and  visible  section  of  the  universe  that  there  is 
any  life?  Why  should  not  this  unseen  realm  that  pene- 
trates and  envelops  our  visible  world,  be  utilized  as  the 
home  of  conscious  life?  Our  modern  evolutionists  have 
brought  out  overflowing  illustrations  of  the  struggle  for 
existence,  due  to  the  crowded  arena  of  creation.  Darwin 
counted,  on  a  single  square  yard  of  soil,  357  sprouting 
weeds  of  twenty  different  species.  In  Arctic  snow-fields, 
in  the  heights  of  the  Alps,  in  the  depths  of  ocean,  life  battles 
its  way.  Every  possible  habitat  has  its  corresponding 
form  of  existence.  Why  may  not  these  unseen  realms, 
these  interstellar  fields,  forming  almost  the  whole  of  space, 
have  their  inhabitants?  ^*l8  all  sentient  being  confined 
to  a  few  starry  needle-points,  while  the  rest  is  a  desert, 
a  void  abyss  vacant  of  all  interest?"  What  astonishing 
prodigality,  then,  in  the  Creator  who  elsewhere  is  so 
economical  of  each  smallest  atom! 

Everything  visible  we  know  is  transient.  If  there  be 
anything  permanent  it  must  be  in  the  invisible  sphere.  In 
the  progressive  evolution  of  man,  we  see  a  continuous  as- 
cent from  the  material  to  the  spiritual,  a  steady  and  fuller 
saturation  of  flesh  by  soul,  until  in  man  the  process  of  de- 
velopment reaches  a  new  plane,  improving  henceforth  not 
the  physical  traits  but  reforming  and  elevating  the  mental 
and  moral  faculties.  This  new  cycle  of  spiritual  evolution 
in  which  man  thinks  the  thoughts  of  God  after  Him  and 
becomes  a  remoulder  and  finisher  of  the  earth,  a  second 
creator,  as  it  were,  bespeaks  for  him  a  grander  and  more 
permanent  future;  bringing  our  race,  as  it  does,  into  a 
closer  union  with  the  Author  of  our  being,  as  the  destiny 
and  consummation  of  humanity.  No  less  noble  a  sequel 
than  this  to  the  tragic  story  of  to-day  would  properly  in- 
terpret the  struggles  and  pains  of  humanity  or  fitly  con- 
clude the  drama  of  man's  existence.  Though  the  fleshly 
body  decomposes  at  death  and  gives  back  to  the  earth  the 
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dust  it  has  borrowed  for  awhile,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  the  soul  that  animated  it  has  already  organized  for 
itself  some  subtler,  interior  organism,  ready  with  the  de- 
cay of  the  grosser  body  to  step  out  into  the  unseen  world 
where  all  its  affections  and  hopes  have  long  been  centred. 
When  several  vapors  can  occupy  simultaneously  a  given 
space,  and  the  waves  of  ether  can  move  through,  and  work 
with,  the  coarser  structure  of  solid  or  opaque  bodies  with- 
out disturbing  either,  then  there  is  no  improbability  in  the 
coexistence  of  such  an  ethereal  body  within  the  sheath 
of  the  coarser  flesh  that  enswathes  it.  It  would  be  but 
another  illustration  of  the  cosmic  economy,  which  through- 
out nature  builds  up  system  within  system,  like  the  con- 
jurer's nest  of  balls.  Whether  we  regard  the  soul  as 
seated,  according  to  the  old  view,  in  some  subtle  effluence 
incarnated  in  the  fleshly  temple,  or  as  scientific  monists  to- 
day suppose,  in  some  single  superintending  atom  or  royal 
monad,  enthroned  in  the  brain,  in  either  case  it  can  or- 
ganize about  itself  some  firm  atomic  phalanx  or  indivisible 
vortex  ring  of  ether,  equipped  with  which  it  may  enter 
on  its  new  life  with  an  organism  equal  to  the  demands  of 
its  new  destiny.  Wherever  life  is  nobly  led  there  is  con- 
stantly being  evolved  something  which  belongs  not  to  the 
dust  of  the  body,  a  conscious  personality  more  permanent 
and  unitary  than  the  flux  of  the  atoms  which  pass  in  and 
out,  a  character  whose  attributes  of  reason,  love,  and  right- 
eousness have  no  explanation  in  any  chemical  properties. 
As  force  is  the  preeminently  persistent  thing,  this  vital 
force  of  the  spirit,  the  highest  shoot  of  the  cosmic  tree  of 
life,  naturally  persists.  The  rending  of  the  flesh  is  but 
the  release  of  the  soul. 

"Eternal  process,  moving  on 
From  state  to  state,  the  spirit  walks. 
And  these  are  but  the  shattered  stalks 

Or  mined  chrysalis  of  one." 

When  the  opaque  is  being  found  transparent  and  an  inch 
of  air  to  be  the  avenue  for  a  multitude  of  diverse  waves, 
and  streams  of  energies,  of  entirely  different  order,  cross 
and  recross  without  the  slightest  interference,  is  it  not 
conceivable  that  this  veil  which  separates  us  from  the  spirit- 
ual world  may  be  after  all  a  mere  film,  whose  very  thin- 
ness makes  it  appear  so  impenetrable? 

"A  turn,  a  change  as  slight  as  when  the  light  pebble, 
lying  on  thin  ice,  feels  it  melt  and  falls  to  the  bottom,  may 
be  all"  (as  Edwin  Arnold  suggests)  ''that  is  necessary  to 
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lift  the  curtain  of  another  and  utterly  transformed  universe, 
which  is  yet  not  really  another,  but  this  same  one  that 
we  see  imperfectly  with  present  eyes  and  think  timidly 
with  present  thoughts." 

The  last  utterance  of  the  poet  Wordsworth  was,  "Is  that 
my  dear  Dora?"  a  daughter  deceased,  whom  he  saw  as  with 
open  eyes.  Such  apparent  lifting  of  the  veil  for  brief  mo- 
ments is  not  at  all  infrequent,  and  there  are  many  of  these 
occurrences,  free  from  all  suspicion  of  delirium,  that  are 
abundantly  certified.  Approaching  death,  instead  of  en- 
feebling consciousness,  as  it  should  do  if  the  mind  were 
but  a  material  effect,  often  seems  to  release  it  from  the 
weakness  of  the  body  for  a  time.  Dr.  La  Roche,  a  physi- 
cian of  Philadelphia,  some  years  ago,  published  a  treatise 
entitled,  "On  the  Resumption  of  the  Mental  Faculties  at 
the  Approach  of  Death."  He  stated  that  the  mind  often 
becomes  lucid  just  before  death,  even  in  cases  where  the 
brain  is  greatly  diseased,  "where  inflammation  of  the  cov- 
erings is  present  and  even  where  there  is  change  in  the 
brain  substance  itself." 

Doctor  Brown-Sequard  has  observed  that  cholera  patients 
often  retain  clear  and  active  minds,  even  when  the  blood 
is  becoming  black  and  clotted,  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
disease.  In  cases  of  chronic  insanity  or  life-long  idiocy, 
where  the  lesions  or  imperfections  of  the  brain  were  in- 
curable, the  normal  self  has  reappeared  above  the  wreck, 
for  a  brief  period,  setting  a  farewell  signal  of  the  soul's 
independence.  Harriet  Martineau  reported  in  Household 
Words  (vol.  9,  p.  200),  the  case  of  a  congenital  idiot  who 
had  lost  his  mother  when  he  was  two  years  old  and  who 
could  not  subsequently  be  made  cognizant  of  anything 
relating  to  her;  who  yet  when  dying  at  the  age  of  thirty 
suddenly  turned  his  head,  looked  bright  and  sensible,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  tone,  never  heard  before,  "Oh,  my  mother; 
how  beautiful!"  A  friend  in  New  York,  a  most  intelligent 
and  veracious  woman,  once  told  me  how  a  short  time  before 
her  young  niece  died,  she  expressed  a  fear  of  dying  alone; 
but  in  a  moment,  her  face  lighted  up  and  she  said:  "No, 
I  am  not  afraid — for  here  is  Charlie  and  George  and 
grandpa"  (mentioning  those  of  her  relatives  who  had  al- 
ready passed  on).  After  a  little  while  she  said  again* 
"Oh,  it  is  beautiful,  beautiful!"  Similar  experiences  have 
been  published  by  Doctor  Clarke  of  Boston  in  his  book 
called  "Visions";  and  in  almost  every  town  or  large  family 
circle  some  one  can  repeat  some  analogous  occurrence.  I 
have  always  been  very  slow  in  crediting  the  so-called  revela- 
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tions  of  the  spiritualists  and  the  visions  of  the  hypnotic. 
Jiut  do  not  these  significant  visions  of  the  dying,  while 
still  in  full  retention  of  their  faculties,  impress  even  the 
most  cautious  with  the  conviction  that  at  such  times  the 
veil  that  separates  the  seen  from  the  unseen  world  is  really 
parted,  for  a  moment,  for  a  consoling  glimpse  to  those  so 
painfully  bereaved? 

Not  infrequently  when  the  curtain  of  night  is  drawn 
about  you,  you  have  been  summoned  to  the  telephone,  and 
putting  your  ear  to  the  receiving  tube,  heard  familiar  voices 
issue  out  of  the  darkness,  guided  by  the  slender  pathway 
modern  science  provides.  The  friends  were  miles  away, 
p(»rhaps,  or  you  did  not  even  know  at  all  where  they  were: 
you  but  recognized  their  voi(*e8,  received  their  messages, 
nnd  had  no  shadow  of  doubt  about  their  continued  exist- 
ence. So  when  out  of  the  cloud  of  mystery  about  us,  signi- 
ficant voices  and  tender  messages  come  to  us  by  some 
strange  telephony;  prescient  aspirations  of  the  soul,  com- 
forting intuitions  of  the  believing  heart,  marvels  of  the 
open  tomb  or  the  risen  Christ,  or  modern  miracles  that 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  mind  to  body  and  the  thin- 
ness of  the  shell  that  shuts  us  out  from  the  spiritual  world, 
then  let  us  receive  them  reverently  and  gratefully.  We 
ought  not  to  fear,  but  to  rejoice  in  the  advance  of  modern 
knowledge.  This  Saul  of  science  has  now  become  one  of 
the  prophets,  for  these  latter-day  miracles  are  daily  mak- 
ing the  hopes  of  religion  seem  less  wild  and  fanciful.  These 
fairy-tales  that  science  is  turning  into  everyday  prose,  are 
showing  us  how  much  more  marvellous  than  any  Scrip- 
ture miracle  are  the  realities  of  God's  universe.  The  in- 
visible forces  are  the  mightest.  Beyond  the  f.arthest  range 
to  which  the  telescope  pushes  the  domain  of  the  visible, 
stretches  the  invisible;  iind  by  its  unseen  energies,  all  this 
brave  show  that  salut(»8  the  eye,  is  kept  alive.  In  every 
inch  of  space,  the  fidelity  of  God,  the  wisdom  of  God,  the 
power  and  love  of  God,  are  hiding.  We  rise  to  higher 
ranges  of  being  as  we  match  ourselves  to  these  eternal 
rhvthms  and  make  our  hearts  the  obedient  conductors  of 
these  grander  and  invisible  currents  of  force.  It  is  in- 
credible that  God  should  intend  that  humanity's  progress 
in  knowledge  should  be  only  on  the  physical  level.  W^e 
may  reasonably  anticipate,  therefore,  a  time  when  large 
fields  of  the  spiritual  shall  open  their  secrets  to  us.  Cheer- 
ing rays  of  light,  with  most  precious  disclosures,  already 
herald  this  dayspring  from  on  high,  which  shall  make  the 
scepticism  of  to-day  seem  gratuitous  doubt.    In  the  light 
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of  nature's  grandeurs  and  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind, 
is  it  rational  that  the  martyr  faith  and  poetic  visions  of  our 
race  should  outrun  the  realities  of  the  universe  and  tran- 
scend the  power  of  the  Almighty?  Prof.  Stanley  Jevons 
in  his  "Principles  of  Science"  well  says,  ^'Science  does  noth- 
ing to  reduce  the  number  of  strange  things  we  may  believe." 
And  Prof.  J.  P.  Cooke,  so  long  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Harvard,  even  more  emphatic^ly  says,  "There  is  nothing 
in  science  so  improbable  or  inconceivable  that  it  may  not 
be  realized." 

The  more  we  know  of  nature,  the  more  replete  we  find 
it  with  treasured  marvels  and  inexhaustible  infinitudes. 
The  more  we  learn  of  life,  the  more  its  sacred  joys  and 
duties  overtop  in  august  dignity  all  our  dreams.  As  daily 
experience  shows  that  all  that  is  seen  is  temporal,  we  may 
rationallv  look  to  the  realm  of  the  unseen  for  whatever  shall 
be  eternal.  As  we  review  the  history  both  of  our  individ- 
ual lives  and  of  the  race  as  a  whole,  the  steady  movement 
disclosed  is  that  of  a  continued  transcendence  in  the  reality 
of  things  to  all  our  expectations.  Here  is  the  unshakable 
foundation  for  human  hope,  that  life  at  every  step  leads 
on  and  on,  to  loftier  heights,  and  the  present  no  more  plainly 
surpasses  the  past  than  the  future  is  sure  to  surpass  the 
present. 


MAN  IN  HIS  RELATION  TO  THE  SOLAR  SYS- 
TEM, A  SUBJECT  FOR  SCIENTIFIC 
RE-EXAMINATION. 


BY   .7.    HEBER    SMITH,    M.  D. 


PART    II. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  there  have  been  cited  certain 
accepted  principles  of  natural  science  concerning  the  laws 
of  matter,  ether,  light,  and  vibration,  on  which  a  quali- 
fied belief  in  the  probability  of  stellar  influences  upon 
mankind  may  be  supposed  to  rest  on  a  foundation  of 
reason. 

Before  attempting  to  offer  claims  for  the  recognition  of 
astrology  as,  in  any  part,  a  body  of  experimental  knowledge, 
or  any  farther  plea  for  its  reexamination,  I  beg  to  refer 
briefly  to  certain  other  well-known  natural  laws,  and  to 
certain  interactions  and  receptions  of  the  ponderable  bodies 
in  space,  quite  generally  acknowledged  by  scientists,  which 
appear  germane  to  our  inquiry. 

The  Zodiac, — Were  it  not  for  the  dazzling  brilliancy  of  the 
sun  we  should  see  him  against  the  background  of  familiar 
star-groups,  passing  seemingly  (from  the  earth's  motion 
ia  8i)ace)  in  a  great  circle  through  the  constellations  Aries, 
Taurus,  (lemini.  Cancer,  liCo,  Virgo,  Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagit- 
tarius, Cai)ricornus,  Aquarius,  and  Pisces.  This  circle, 
full  of  human  interests,  pantheon  of  the  old  mythologies 
and  path  of  vanishing  heroes,  is  called  the  ecliptic.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  the  sun  is  successively  in  every  degree 
of  this  circle,  which  intersects  the  ecjuinoctial  at  an  angle 
of  twenty-three  and  one-half  degrees.  A  zone  of  the 
heavens  extending  eight  degrees  on  each  side  of  it  is  called 
the  zodiac,  and  the  just-named  constellations,  with  which 
our  inquiries  have  principally  to  do,  are  called  the  zodiacal 
constellations.  The  earliest  astronomers  had  found  a  way 
of  tracing  among  the  stars  this  path  of  their  "Lord  of 
Lights." 

The  sun  does  not  cross  the  equinoctial  at  the  same  points 
of  the  ecliptic,  but  a  little  farther  west  each  year,  and  of 
course  a  very  little  sooner.  This  difference  is  only  fifty  min- 
utes of  longitude,  but  in  25,870  years  it  will  make  the 
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equinoctial  points  revolve  round  the  ecliptjc.  Polaris,  the 
north  star,  will  be  at  the  centre  of  motion  m  the  year  A.  D. 
2000.  In  2850  B.  C,  a  stai*  in  Draco  was  pole-star.  The 
present  pole-star  will  one  day  be  forty-seven  degrees  from 
the  pole. 

When  the  ecliptic  was  assigned  in  degrees,  the  circle  was 
divided  into  twelve  parts  called  signs,  and  each  containing 
thirty  degrees.  The  signs  were  named  for  the  constella- 
tions they  were  then  in,  viz.,  Aries,  Taurus,  Gemini,  etc. 
Since  then,  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  the  signs 
have  moved  by  the  constellations  from  which  they  took  their 
designations,  but  they  have  not  changed  their  names. 
Thus,  the  intersection  of  the  two  great  circles  is  called 
*^the  first  point  of  Aries,"  though  it  is  in  the  constellation 
Pisces,  and  on  June  22  the  sun  is  now  in  the  constellation 
Gemini,  and  not  in  Cancer;  and  December  22  he  is  now  in 
the  constellation  Sagittarius,  and  not  in  Capricornus.  The 
same  names  being  retained  for  both  constellations  and 
signs,  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  to  understand  which  is 
meant,  since  they  no  longer  coincide.  When  the  terms  are 
used  in  almanacs  and  in  the  ephemerides,  in  regard  to  the 
path  of  the  sun  or  planets,  the  signs,  not  the  constellations, 
are  meant. 

Have  the  signs  changed  their  influences  since  the  earliest 
<istrologer8,  through  this  motion?  Is  their  potency  due  to 
the  constellations  of  great  stars  contained  in  each?  Do 
the  fixed  stars,  of  which  there  are  fourteen  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude visible  all  over  the  United  States,  influence  us 
appreciably,  either  by  light,  heat,  or  in  any  other  way? 
At  present,  who  can  answer?  Most  of  them  are  no  doubt 
enormous  bodies,  in  many  instances  possibly  transcend- 
ing the  sun  in  magnitude.  But  the  greater  number  of  them 
are  a  million  times  as  remote  as  the  sun,  and,  consequently, 
were  the  question  of  their  effects  one  of  the  mere  force 
of  gravity,  their  attraction  is  so  slight  as  to  be  inappreciable 
in  the  examination  of  zodiacal  influences.  Yet  inasmuch 
as  every  body  in  the  sidereal  universe  attracts,  in  some  de- 
gree, every  other  body,  it  is  supposable  that  the  zodiac  is  the 
sum  of  these  attractions,  as  the  recipient  of  rays  of  force 
that  have  existed  from  innumerable  ages,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  our  inquiry,  practically  each  degree  of  this  zone  is  a 
fixed  quantity  for  transmission,  singular  and  suscep- 
tible of  perturbations.  The  passing  of  a  slow-moving 
planet,  like  Uranus  or  Neptune,  occupying  the  space  of  a 
single  degree  for  many  days,  may  send  vibrations  to  the 
earth  capable  of  modifying  this  fixed  quantity  by  the  very 
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process  of  its  mterference.  The  action  of  an  intercepting 
vibratory  motion  with  another  and  practically  fixed  kind 
would  tend  to  neutralize  or  augment  each  the  other  by  a 
combination  of  opposite  or  like  phases  of  motion,  as  in 
diffraction  by  interference  of  rays  of  light, — or  as  a  com- 
bination of  two  musical  notes,  of  opposite  pha^e,  may  pro- 
duce comparative  silence  or  greater  intensity.  Here  is  a 
reason  for  belief  in  the  influence  of  the  zodiac,  comporting 
with  the  known  laws  of  optics  and  acoustics;  what  reason 
is  there  for  a  negation,  equally  cogent? 

It  seems  pertinent,  at  this  point,  to  refer  to  a  novel  ten- 
dency of  astronomical  research  w^hich  Donati,  a  few  days 
before  his  death,  characterized  as  the  advent  of  a  cosmic 
meteorology,  in  which  account  should  be  taken  of  the  mul- 
tiple reactions  of  stars  on  each  other,  without  limiting  those 
redactions  to  the  habitual  forces  of  attraction  and  heat. 
It  is  sufficient  to  suggest  that  a  deep  study  of  the  nature 
and  action  of  the  stars  tends  to  modify  notably  the  atti- 
tude of  cavilers  at  astrological  belief,  as  well  as  to  enlarge 
our  environment  through  the  demonstration  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  links  that  connect  terrestrial  existences  with-  the 
sidereal  universe. 

The  present  generation  of  salaried  observers  may  laugh 
in  their  watch-tow^ers,  should  bv  chance  these  words  ever 
rea(*h  sp  high:  lis  mordront  stir  du  granit.  The  object  for 
which  government  observatories  are  erected,  the  improve- 
ment of  navigation  as  a  science,  or  to  secure  continued 
time-measurements,  magnetic  data,  and  other  information 
for  the  guidance  of  seamen,  precludes  almost  entirely  the 
pursuit  of  original  researches  in  the  far  out-reaching  fields 
that  some  day,  perhaps  through  private  endowment,  will 
be  traversed  firmly  by  men  whose  discoveries  will  transcend- 
ingly  subserve  the  weal  of  humanity. 

Agreement  with  fact  is  the  sole  and  sufficient  test  of  a 
true  hj'pothesis.  That  the  zodiac  is  a  spring  of  transmitted 
influences  modified  by  the  transits  of  the  swift-coursing 
l)lanets  of  our  system,  is  an  hypothesis  that  has  not 
yet  been  displaced  by  observed  facts  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences. It  would  appear  that  many  recent  observations 
go  to  sustain  its  probability.  But  it  appears  impos- 
sible, in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  to  apply  to  such 
a  far-reaching  hypothesis,  pregnant  with  consequences  to 
nmnkind,  a  sufficiently  decisive  experinientunt  crucis  to  either 
negative  or  confirm  it. 

The  Angles  of  the  Zodiac,  and  the  Relation  of  Intersecting 
Planes  of  Vibration  to  the  Ecliptic. — TTitherto  we  have  been 
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referring  to  the  interstellar  ether  as  the.  medium  for  the 
transmission  of  rays  of  force  as  though  pierced  by  lines  not 
susceptible  of  deviation,  and  in  themselves  the  sufficient 
excitants  of  phenomena.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  physi- 
cists are  knowing  to  the  susceptibility  of  deviation  of  the 
cathode  rays  by  the  magnet,  as  one  of  their  peculiar  char- 
acteristics. The  phenomena  of  light  are  accounted  for  by 
the  theory  of  transverse  vibrations,  but  it  is  possible  that 
longitudinal  vibrations  exist  in  the  ether,  and  according 
to  the  view  of  some  physicists  they  must  exist. 

In  the  course  of  this  research,  for  years  I  have  ventured 
to  suggest  the  concept  that  the  earth  acts  as  the  armature 
of  a  great  dynamo,  and  by  revolving  in  the  sun's  magnetic 
Held  generates  the  so-called  earth  currents  of  electricity. 
And  if  the  earth,  why  not  consider  the  other  planets 
equally,  for  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry,  as  dynamos  in- 
fluential in  the  deviation  of  the  sun's  forces?  Faraday's 
well-known  lines  of  magnetic  force  cause  iron-filings  to 
fall  in  curves  according  to  the  laws  of  electric  induction, 
when  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  magnet.  Lichten- 
berg's  electric  figures  suggested  to  Chladni  the  notion  of 
discovering  the  state  of  vibration  of  plates,  excited  by  the 
bow  of  a  violin,  acting  on  sand,  freely  scattered  on  their 
upper  surface.  As  now  exhibited  in  the  class-room,  this 
experiment  is  performed  with  a  brass  plate,  usually  round, 
of  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  pivoted  at  the  centre, 
on  which  sand  has  been  strewn;  vibrations  are  induced  by 
the  violin  bow  drawn  against  the  outer  rim.  The  sand  at 
once  arranges  itself  in  radii,  falling  into  the  non-vibrating 
parts  of  the  plate's  surface.  These  angles,  though  notably 
limited,  are  mathematically  consistent,  and  exhibit  definite 
porticms  of  the  circle,  such  as  a  semi-sextile,  sextile,  semi- 
square,  or  their  multiples,  as  the  trine  or  square.  So  far 
.  as  this  experiment  goes,  it  appears  to  suggest  that  these 
angles,  which  are  prime  factors  in  an  astrological  figure, 
actually  inhere  in  the  natural  worlvings  of  vibratory  force 
in  space.  It  is  presumptive  that  the  laws  which  call  them 
into  effect  act  in  response  to  vibrations  in  areas  of  the 
ether,  caused  by  planetary  excitements  exerted  upon  planes 
of  the  ecliptic. 

The  results  and  probable  workings  of  a  general  natural 
law  are  shown  by  collective  instances  like  these,  when  the 
curves  and  radii  produced  are  of  a  precise  and  permanent 
character,  admitting  of  exact  measurement,  as  here,  and 
It  would  seem  that  they  furnish  the  principal  present  mode 
of  approaching  the  question  of  the  probable  influence  on 
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organized  life  of  the  vibrations  excited  by  the  movements 
of  the  bodies  in  space.  We  have  to  deal,  in  our  inquiry, 
with  definite  periodic  phenomena  which,  with  the  constant 
and  uniform  change  of  the  variable,  return  time  after  time 
to  the  same  value. 

Periodicity  and  Mutuality  of  Planetary  Action. — If  one  body 
in  space  approaches  by  gravity  towards  another,  they  will 
revolve  round  each  other  in  an  elliptic  orbit  and  return 
for  an  indefinite  number  of  times  to  the  same  relative 
positions.    There  would  seem  to  be  really  no  motion  in  the 
universe  which  is  not  periodical.    All  motion,  it  is  claimed, 
is  ultimately  rhythmical.    Rectilinear  motion  becomes  on 
examination  purely  hypothetical  or  infinitely  improbable. 
Though    certain    disturbances    in    the   planetary    system 
seem  to  be  uniformly  progressive,  Laplace  is  considered 
to  have  proved  that  they  really  have  their  limits.    After 
an  almost  infinitely  great  time,  the  planetary  bodies  under 
observation  appear  as  if  they  might  return  to  the  same 
original  places,  and  the  stability  of  the  system  be  estab- 
lished.   Is  there  such  a  thing  in  the  universe  as  dissi- 
pation of  energy?  or  do  all  occurrences  manifested  tend 
to  restoration?    The  occurrence  time  after  time  of  some 
unusual  event  strongly  fascinates  the  attention  of  man- 
kind.   The  rising  of  Venus  in  its  brightest  phase  could 
not  have  failed  to  excite  the  interest  and  admiration  of 
a  primitive  people.    The  attention  given  by  early  peoples 
to  the  changes  of  the  moon  and  the  motions  of  the  wander- 
ing planets  began  the  first  cyclopaedia  of  physical  science. 
The  Chaldeans  must  have  understood  periodical  changes 
of  a  somewhat  complicated  kind,  because  they  were  aware 
of  the  cycle  of  6,585  days,  or  nineteen  years,  which  brings 
round  the  new  and  full  moon  upon  the  same  days,  hours, 
and  even  minutes  of  the  year.    The  earliest  efforts  at  sci- 
entific prophecy  were  founded  upon  such  knowledge  as  this.  ^ 
There  are  evidences  remaining  from  the  brutality  of  mill-  * 
tary  destructiveness  to  show  that  not  a  few  of  the  suc- 
cessful predictions  in  remote  times  commanded  the  won- 
der and  admiration  of  men. 

There  is  no  apparent  limit  to  the  complication  of  periods 
beyond  periods,  or  periods  within  periods,  which  may  ulti- 
mately be  disclosed,  attended  by  periodic  variations  on 
which  are  probably  superposed  effects  needing  after  con- 
sideration, the  joint  result  presenting  a  very  complicated 
subject  for  investigation. 

That  the  path  of  one  planet  is  perturbed  by  the  attraction 
of  another,  and  conversely,  has  for  many  years  been  recog- 
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nized  as  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  which  the  as- 
tronomer has  to  encounter  in  the  whole  range  of  his  science. 
8uch  problems  belong  to  the  loftiest  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, yet  though  bristling  with  formidable  difficulties,  have 
been  successfully  solved  in  the  several  important  instances, 
and  in  the  others,  as  proposed  within  the  solar  system, 
the  limits  of  uncertainty  have  been  reduced  to  as  low  a  point 
as  may  be  desired.  The  famous  ^'problem  of  three  bodies" 
moving  freely  in  space  has  engaged  the  attention  of  mathe- 
maticians since  the  time  of  Newton.  But  if  the  number 
of  bodies  be  greater  than  three,  as  is  the  case  in  the  solar 
system,  the  problem  of  their  mutual  attractions  becomes 
hopelessly  intricate,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  defy  solution. 
Nothing  in  the  annals  of  time  seems  so  wonderful  as  the 
fact  that,  in  our  own  day,  the  planet  Neptune  was  first  re- 
vealed by  profound  mathematical  research  rather  than  by 
minute  telescopic  investigation. 

All  investigations  of  the  connection  of  periodic  causes 
and  effects  appear  to  rest  upon  a  most  important  and  gen- 
eral principle,  demonstrated  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  for 
certain  special  cases,  which  has  been  thus  formally  stated: 
*'If  one  part  of  any  system  connected  together  either  by 
mutual  ties,  or  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  its  members, 
be  continually  maintained  by  any  cause,  whether  inherent 
in  the  constitution  of  the  system  or  external  to  it,  in  a 
state  of  regular  periodic  motion,  that  motion  will  be  propa- 
gated throughout  the  whole  system,  and  will  give  rise,  in 
every  member  of  it,  and  in  every  part  of  each  member,  to 
periodic  movements  executed  in  equal  period  with  that  to 
which  they  owe  their  origin,  though  not  necessarily  syn- 
chronous with  them  in  their  maxima  and  minima."  In 
simple  statement,  the  effect  of  a  periodic  cause  will  be 
periodic,  and  will  recur  at  intervals  equal  to  the  cause. 
Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  any  two  phenomena  which 
proceed,  repeatedly,  through  changes  of  exactly  the  same 
period,  there  is  a  probability  that  they  are  connected. 

From  such  reasoning  it  is  probable  that  Pliny  conjectured 
that  the  cause  of  the  tides  lies  in  the  sun  and  moon,  "the  in- 
tervals between  successive  high  tides  being  equal  to  the 
moon's  passage  across  the  meridian."  This  connection  was 
admitted  by  Kepler,  and  Descartes  too,  previous  to  New- 
ton's demonstration  of  its  precise  nature. 

The  discovery  by  Bradley  of  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
stars  arising  from  the  aberration  of  light,  enabled  him  to 
attribute  it  to  the  earth's  annual  motion,  bec^qse  it  went 
through  all  its  phases  in  exactly  a  year. 
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But  the  most  cadmiruble  instance  of  induction  concerning 
periodic  changes  is  that  of  the  discovery  of  an  eleven-year 
period  in  various  meteorological  phenomena.  In  1826, 
fc^chwabe,  of  Dessau,  began  a  series  of  observations  of  the 
sun-spots  which  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 
He  was  able  to  show  that  at  intervals  of  about  eleven 
years  the  spots  increase  both  in  size  and  number.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  the  announcement  of  this  discovery, 
Doctor  liamont  directed  attention  to  a  nearly  equal  period 
of  variation  in  the  magnetic  needle  as  regards  its  dip  or 
declination.  The  diurnal  variations  of  the  needle  have 
been  noted  as  not  constant  from  one  vear  to  another;  that 
they  present  maxima  and  minima,  epochs  of  greatest  and 
least  activitv;  and  that  these  maxima  occur  everv  eleventh 
year.  The  agreement  of  these  phenomena  cannot  be  acci- 
dental, as  they  have  been  traced  through  many  such 
periods  for  nearly  a  century.  By  a  comparative  table 
of  periods  of  the  solar  spots  (supposed  to  be  amplified 
whirlwinds  of  hydrogen)  and  of  terrestrial  magnetism, 
drawn  by  M.  Wolf,  of  Zurich,  it  appears  that  even  the  slight 
anomalies  that  occur,  in  respect  to  the  average  period  of 
one  of  these  phenomena,  are  faithfully  reproduced  by  the 
other,  as  simultaneously  pointed  out  by  Wolf,  Sabine,  and 
Gautier. 

The  occasional  magnetic  storms,  or  suddfn  irregular  dis- 
turbances of  the  needle,  were  next  shown  to  take  place  most 
frequently  at  the  times  when  sun-spots  were  prevalent, 
and  as  anrone  boreales  are  generally  coincident  with 
magne1i<*  storms,  as  first  remarked  by  Arago,  these  phenom- 
(»na  wer(»  conclusively  brought  within  the  cycle,  especially 
bv  the  table  drawn  bv  Mr.  Loomis. 

Tt  has  been  shown  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth's 
surface,  as  indicated  by  sunken  thermometers,  gives  some 
evidence  of  a  like  period. 

From  the  researches  of  Prof.  Balfour  Stewart,  with  War- 
ren de  la  Rue  and  Loewy,  there  has  been  discovered  a 
periodic  change  of  584  days  in  the  solar  spots,  coincident 
with  changes  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  earth,  Jupiter, 
and  Venus,  so  that  one  of  the  most  fascinating  contribu- 
tions to  our  inquiry  is  the  mysterious  part  of  these  inves- 
tigations which  refers  the  phenomena  to  the  planetary  con- 
figurations as  an  ulterior  cause. 

From  the  researches  of  Doctor  Kirkwood  and  others, 
it  has  been  found  probable  that  Schwabe^s  eleven-year 
period  of  the  solar  spots  is  due  tO  the  influence  of  the  planet 
Jfercury. 
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Forced  and  Accumulative  Vibrations. — The  temperature  from 
the  heating  power  of  the  sun's  rays  increasing  with  its 
lieight  is  greatest  about  noon;  but  the  temperature  of  the 
air  is  an  integrated  effect  of  the  sun's  heating  power,  and 
as  long  as  the  sun  is  able  to  give  more  heat  to  the  air  than 
the  air  loses  in  any  way,  the  temperature  continues  to  rise, 
so  that  the  maximum  is  deferred  until  about  3  P.  M.  The 
warmest  day  of  the  year  falls,  on  an  average,  about  one 
month  later  than  the  summer  solstice,  and,  similarly,  the 
seasons  lag  about  a  month  behind  the  sun.  The  effect 
of  the  sun's,  or  moon's,  attractive  power  in  the  case  of  the 
tides  is  never  greatest  when  the  power  is  greatest;  the 
effect  always  lags  more  or  less  behind  the  cause.  Thus 
the  principle  of  forced  vibrations  holds  true  in  all  such 
instances. 

Accumulated  vibrations  may  sometimes  become  so  in- 
tense as  to  lead  to  unexpected  results.  If  the  impulses  com- 
municated to  any  vibrating  body  are  exactly  synchronous 
with  its  vibrations,  the  energy  of  the  vibrations  will  be 
unlimited,  and  may  even  fracture  any  body. 

But  it  is  important  to  our  inquiry  to  know  that  many 
of  the  most  important  disturbances  in  the  solar  system 
depend  upon  the  fact  that  if  one  planet  happens  always 
to  pull  another  in  the  same  direction  in  similar  parts  of 
their  orbits,  the  effects,  however  slight,  will  be  accumu- 
lated, and  a  disturbance  of  large  ultimate  amount  and  of 
long  period  will  be  produced.  The  long  irregularity  in 
the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  is  thus  due  to  the  fact 
that  five  times  the  mean  motion  of  Saturn  is  very  nearly 
equal  to  twice  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter,  causing  a  coin- 
cidence in  their  relative  positions  and  disturbing  powers. 
The  mutual  perturbations  of  the  planets  distort  their 
(approximately)  elliptical  paths. 

We  should  hold  in  mind  that  a  natural  law  may  be  gen- 
erally accepted,  and  even  proved  to  be  correct  a  thousand 
times  a  month,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  weakened  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  certain  other  laws  of  much  more 
limited  range  and  infrequent  action  can  coexist.  In  this 
connection  it  may  not  seem  inappropriate  to  quote  from 
Cardan  (b.  1501):  "Life  is  short.  Art  long.  Experience  not 
easily  obtained,  Judgement  diflBcult,  and  therefore  it  is  nec- 
essary that  a  student  not  only  exercise  himself  in  con- 
sidering several  Figures,  but  also  that  he  diligently  read 
the  writings  of  others  who  have  treated  rationally  of  this 
science, ..  .  .  but  above  all  be  a  passionate  lover  of  truth. 
The  astrologer  ought  never  to  pronounce  anything  abso- 
lutely or  peremptorily  of  future  contingencies." 
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and  their  materials  scattered  along  their  orbit,  forming  at 
last  an  elongated  ring  of  dust.  The  Newtonian  attraction 
v/hieh  subsists  between  the  molecules  of  every  body  is  by 
no  means  to  be  confounded,  or  incorporated,  with  the  elec- 
trical or  magnetic  phenomena  of  which  that  same  body 
may  be  the  seat,  or  with  the  repulsive  action  due  to  heat. 
Repulsion  by  heat,  even  in  vacuo,  and  independent  of 
currents  of  air,  has  been  shown  by  Professor  Crookes  to  be 
decided  and  (»nergetic.  Under  these  conditions  he  found 
that  the  repulsion  by  a  beam  of  sunlight  resembles  that  pro- 
duced by  the  impact  of  a  material  body,  even  causing 
danger  to  the  a[)paratus  employed  for  the  test. 

Electrical  Qualities  Inherent  in  all  Kinds  of  Matter. — It  ap- 
pears, from  certain  electrical  and  magnetic  phenomena, 
needful  to  assume  for  atoms  of  all  kinds  of  matter  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge,  electric  qualities  which  are 
as  inherent  in  them,  as  are  the  qualities  of  mass,  elasticity, 
and  gravity.  For  the  modern  explanation  of  chemical  re- 
actions it  is  now  held  that  they  represent  transforms  of 
electrical  energy.  No  chemical  action  can  occur  when  the 
conditions  do  not  allow  of  electrical  changes.  The  basis 
of  physiological  activity  of  every  kind,  it  is  now  believed, 
is  ele(!tro-magnetic,  and  electro-magnetic  conditions  regu- 
late all  of  the  functional  activities  of  organized  life.  The 
tuneful  soul,  viewless  monad,  pauses  for  the  brief  space 
of  an  incarnation,  in  its  house  of  transparent  flesh,  an  elec- 
trical organ  incomparable  for  refinement  of  adjustment. 
As  in  music,  it  would  appear  of  these  bodies  of  ours,  that 
the  smallest  curves  of  external  accessory  vibrations  are 
superposed  on  the  larger  ones,  and  every  influence,  though 
apparently  simple,  is  in  effect  a  system  and  an  assemblage 
of  an  infinity  of  partial  impulses  that  compose  a  total  in 
which  no  confusion  is  remarked.  The  principle  of  life  can 
select,  does  select,  the  pulse  of  these  undulations  with  which 
it  is  able  to  vibrate  in  unison,  and  from  which,  constructing 
as  it  were  a  free  aerial  reed,  it  raises  them  to  the  dignity  of 
harmonies  immortal  though  often  unheard. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  question  which  the  editor  of  the  ARENA  desires  me 
to  answer  is  in  no  sense  a  sectional  one.  It  relates  to  a  sub- 
ject of  national  concern,  and  affects  the  interests  and  the 
welfare  of  all  classes  and  conditions.  Whether  it  be  con- 
sidered from  the  standpoint  of  morality  and  justice,  of 
necessity,  or  of  expediency,  the  problem  absorbs  or  over- 
shadows all  the  incidental  and  involved  issues  with  which 
politicians  and  the  beneficiaries  of  existing  conditions  are 
so  earnestly  endeavoring  to  obscure  it  Like  the  passage 
of  celestial  bodies  between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  they  may 
for  a  brief  period  intercept  the  fulness  of  his  rays,  but 
when  he  again  looks  upon  us  with  eye  undimmed,  we  soon 
forget  the  transient  moment  of  eclipse. 

There  are  some  reasons  peculiar  to  its  resources  and 
environment  which  justify  the  desire  of  the  West  for  free 
silver.  If  there  were  no  others,  or  if  these  could  be  satis- 
fied only  by  retarding  the  growth  and  impairing  the  pros- 
perity  of  other  sections  of  our  country,  the  West  would 
not  ask  for  free  coinage.  It  would  protest  against  the 
adoption  of  a  system  which  must  operate  for  the  welfare 
of  one  portion  of  the  body  politic  at  the  expense  and  to 
the  injury  of  the  rest.  Its  patriotism  is  broad  enough  to 
prevent  its  acceptance  of  benefits  under  such  conditions; 
and  its  comprehension  is  clear  enough  to  teach  it  that  true 
happiness  and  prosperity  can  be  secured  only  by  methods 
which  benefit  the  masses  of  the  people  everywhere.  The 
West,  therefore,  is  primarily  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage 
of  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  1  to  16,  for  the  same 
reasons  which  impel  it  to  believe  in  the  virtues  of  local 
self-government,  of  trial  by  jury,  of  habeas  corpus,  or  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  The  history  of  constitutional  government, 
the  teachings  of  our  fathers,  and  the  experiences  of  the  past 
all  demonstrate  their  possession  as  indispensable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'^ 

"The  West"  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  general  expres- 
sions. It  is  used  to  designate  a  great  political  and  geo- 
graphical division  of  the  republic.  If  one  were  asked  to 
define  its  limitations,  his  answer  would  be  largely  influ- 
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enced  by  his  environment  To  the  citizen  living  east  of  the 
Alleghanies,  the  term  comprises  everything  west  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  north  of  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
To  the  man  of  Chicago  or  St.  Louis  it  includes  a  dominion 
tributary  to  and  west  of  these  great  centres.  To  those 
living  beyond  it,  the  **Big  Muddy"  forms  the  line  of  separa- 
tion from  the  East.  Whatever  allowance  may  be  made 
for  such  limitations  upon  its  extent,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  term  comprises  by  far  the  vaster  portion  of  the  Union, 
teeming  with  unbounded  natural  resources,  and  occupied 
by  millions  of  enterprising  and  industrious  people.  The 
story  of  its  occupation  and  development  has  been  and  will 
be  the  story  of  the  nation's  industrial  rise,  progress,  and 
prosperity. 

An  enumeration  of  the  resources  of  this  vast  domain 
would  exhaust  the  limits  of  a  magazine  article.  Conceded 
to  be  the  granary  of  the  world,  it  is  at  once  the  metallic 
treasure-house  of  the  nation  and  the  principal  source  of 
food  supply.  Its  annual  yield  of  grain,  live  stock,  wool,  and 
metals,  measured  by  the  existing  scale  of  low  prices,  is  far  in 
excess  of  two  billion  dollars.  The  cotton  of  the  South  and 
the  oil  of  the  Rockefellers  excepted,  it  practically  supplies 
the  sum  total  of  our  exports.  It  furnishes  the  great  lines  of 
transportation  with  the  bulk  of  their  business  and  equips 
our  manufactories  with  much  of  the  raw  material  essential 
to  their  continued  operation.  It  is  emphatically  the  source 
of  production;  and  as  producers  its  citizens  can  only  pros- 
per through  an  active  and  continued  demand  for  their 
products  at  prices  sufficiently  remunerative  to  balance  their 
cost  and  leave  a  fair  margin  of  profit.  Without  these  con- 
ditions industry  must  languish,  the  development  of  the 
country  is  arrested,  debt  increases,  energy  is  palsied,  and 
ruin  becomes  inevitable. 

There  was  a  time,  not  very  long  ago,  when  raining,  agri- 
culture, and  stock-raising  in  the  West  were  profitable  pur- 
suits. The  miner,  the  farmer,  and  the  ranchman  thrived 
apace.  Markets  were  active  and  constant.  Employment 
was  furnished  to  all  who  cared  to  work.  The  varied  occu- 
pations to  which  our  vigorous  and  complex  civilization 
have  given  rise  kept  pace  with  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  our  leading  industries.  Immigration  was  attract^ 
by  the  temptations  of  reward  which  the  great  West  offered 
to  labor,  sobriety,  and  intelligence,  and  was  warmly  wel- 
comed in  a  land  where  people  were  scarce  and  opportunities 
were  abundant.  The  Missipsippi,  the  Missouri,  the  Plains, 
the  Sierras,  each  in  turn  became  and  ceased  to  be  the  fron- 
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tier,  and  then  the  frontier  itself  became  a  memory.  The 
valleys  gave  their  harvests  and  the  plains  their  flocks  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  people,  and  the  mountains  yielded 
their  silver  and  their  gold  to  be  coined  into  money  whose 
value  was  kept  steady  and  constant  by  the  restrictions  of 
nature  upon  the  sources  of  supply,  and  whose  volume 
swelled  in  harmony  with  the  growth  of  product  and  of  pop- 
ulation. The  muscle  and  enterprise  of  the  western  people 
became  an  efficient  lever  for  the  development  of  the  country, 
using  capital  borrowed  in  the  current  money  of  the  realm 
as  its  fulcrum.  Manufactures  came  in  their  turn;  railways 
penetrated  the  farthest  reaches  of  the  national  domain,  and 
content  smiled  upon  a  section  which  seemed  blessed  with 
all  that  nature  and  free  government  could  bestow. 

But  these  conditions  were  not  destined  to  long  duration. 
Nature  continued  to  be  as  bountiful  as  before;  man's  energy 
and  capacity  for  toil  flagged  not;  the  sower  still  reaped 
his  harvest;  the  herds  of  the  stock-grower  increased  and 
waxed  fat;  the  mines  yielded  their  continued  measures  of 
metallic  wealth.  The  universal  need  for  all  these  produc- 
tions was  undiminished.  Wealth  and  population  increased, 
and  statistics  revealed  the  steady  expansion  of  commercial 
pursuits.  Yet  prices  fell,  markets  dwindled,  exchanges 
became  stagnant.  Grain  could  not  be  sold  for  the  cost 
of  production;  live  stock  would  hardly  pay  the  cost  of 
( lunsportation ;  corn  became  a  substitute  for  coal.  But  bar- 
ter could  not  be  made  to  supersede  the  functions  of  money. 
The  yearly  balance  appeared  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 
The  torpor  of  hard  times  retarded  everything  save  taxes 
and  interest  on  the  mortgage;  these  thrived  apace,  and 
their  persistent  demands  for  payment  compelled  resort  to 
fresh  loans  and  increased  rates  of  interest.  Hard  times 
were  upon  us;  from  whence  or  why  they  came,  or  how 
long  they  would  continue,  were  questions  asked  by  all  which 
few  could  answer.  High  tariffs,  home  and  foreign  mar- 
kets, over-production,  improved  facilities  for  production, 
cheap  transportation, — these  and  similar  causes  were  as- 
signed for  the  general  depression.  Some  of  them  had  doubt- 
less contributed  to  the  result;  but  the  great  and  under- 
lying primary  cause  of  these  forced  and  unnatural  con- 
ditions was  the  radical  transformation  of  our  monetary 
system  in  1873,  and  the  ultimate  demonetization  of  silver. 

"The  benumbing  influences'*  of  a  shrinking  circulation 
are  conceded  by  all  students  of  monetary  science.  A  steady 
and  constant  fall  of  prices  is  its  surest  and  deadliest  symp- 
tom.   A  steady  and  constant  rise  in  the  purchasing  power 
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of  money  is  but  an  expression  of  the  same  thing.  The 
dry  rot  of  this  all-pervading  evil  has  been  our  sore  afflic- 
tion for  many  years,  and  it  must  continue  until  the  knife 
is  ai)i)lied  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  Apologies  and  explana- 
tions will  not  effect  a  cure;  nor  can  the  demon  be  exorcised 
by  angry  denials  of  its  existence. 

The  demonetization  of  silver  was  intended  to  enhance 
the  value  of  primary  money  by  lessening  its  quantity  and 
limiting  it  to  a  metal  small  in  bulk  and  easy  to  control. 
Gold  is  such  a  metal.  It  is  unfit  for  coins  of  small  denomi- 
nations, and  therefore  cannot  circulate  as  money  of  the 
people.  Silver,  on  tlie  other  hand,  is  unfit  for  coins  of  large 
denominations.  The  dollar  is  its  largest  representative, 
and  as  fractions  of  the  dollar  it  finds  its  way  into  the  hands 
and  pockets  of  all  classes.  This  makes  it  emphatically  the 
money  of  the  people,  and  beyond  the  power  of  any  combina- 
tion to  gather  it  in  and  store  it  away.  It  was  therefore 
marked  for  destruction,  although  its  actual  value  exceeded 
that  of  gold  when  the  blow  fell  upon  it. 

But  the  fundamental  purpose  of  those  who  encompassed 
its  overthrow  was  postponed  of  its  full  accomplishment  by 
the  passage  and  operation  of  the  Bland  Act.     Its  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars  per  month,  accompanied  by  an  increase  of 
public  revenues  and  a  renewal  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial activity,  postponed  if  it  could  not  avert  the  catastrophe. 
Meantime  there  were  other  methods  of  currency  contrac- 
tion, and  resort  was  had  to  all  of  them.     National  bank 
circulation  was  retired,  and  time  contracts  were  made  pay- 
able in  gold,  while  silver  could  be  rejected  when  offered 
in    settlement   of   clearing-house   balances,   until   congres- 
sional action  should  inhibit  the  practice.     Besides,  agita- 
tion could  disturb  the  financial  situation,  and  the  cautious 
and  the  timid  could  thus  be  impelled  to  hoard  their  treas- 
ures.    Finally,  by  the  cunning  interpolation  of  a  "parity 
clause''  in  Ihe  act  of  1800,  a  construction  was  secured  which 
not  only  did  violence  to  itself,  but  perverted  the  entire  pur- 
pose and  meaning  of  the  law^  whereby  greenbacks  becam<» 
n^deemable  in  gold  only  at  the  option  of  the  holder  and 
silv(»r  discredited  by  the  government.     The  sacred  reserve, 
with  no  law  for  its  being  and  no  necessity  for  its  existence, 
became  subject  to  pillage  by  the  devotees  of  honest  money. 
The  object  lesson  of  the  New  York  bankers,  the  coincident 
closing  of  the  India  mints,  the  presidential  proclamation, 
the  submission  of  an  obsequious  Congress,  and  the  deed 
was  done.    The  adverse  times  which  had  so  long  buffeted 
the  West  reached  their  climax  in  a  commercial  convulsion 
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without  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Gold  mono- 
metallism became  the  order  of  the  day.  All  commerce  and 
industry  are  founded  upon  it,  and  public  and  private  debts, 
the  annual  interest  upon  which  is  equal  to  its  volume,  have 
become  payable  in  that  metal  and  that  only.  The  citizen 
who  protests  against  this  appalling  situation  is  a  lunatic 
and  a  robber;  the  patriot  who  demands  a  return  to  the 
svstem  of  the  fathers  is  an  anarchist  to  be  exterminated 
with  or  without  due  process  of  law. 

The  people  of  the  West,  prostrate  under  these  conditions, 
desire  the  free  coinage  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  old  ratio,  be- 
cause they  are  honest  and  want  to  pay  their  debts.  In 
times  past  they  have  borrowed  large  sums  of  money  and 
agreed  to  return  the  same  with  interest.  It  was  legally 
and  morally  a  part  of  their  agreements  that  they  should 
return  these  loans  in  money  similar  in  kind  and  value  to 
that  which  they  had  received.  Without  such  an  equita- 
ble and  just  understanding,  borrowing  and  lending  would 
have  been  impossible.  With  it  as  -an  element  of  the  con- 
tract, borrowing  and  lending  were  mutually  profitable. 
I>ut  between  the  date  of  the  loan  and  the  date  of  payment 
money  has  become  the  equivalent  of  gold.  That  and  that 
alone  can  now  satisfy  the  covenant  of  the  bond.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  obligation  has  become  doubly  onerous.  The 
effort  to  discharge  its  superadded  burden  is  unavailing; 
property  has  shrunken  in  value,  and  the  debtor  is  becoming 
bankrupt.  This  is  cruelly  unjust  to  him.  He  feels  and 
has  a  right  to  feel  that  his  government  has  allied  itself 
with  his  creditor  for  his  undoing,  and  he  protests  against 
its  disregard  of  the  sacred  purposes  of  its  creation  and  ex- 
istence. He  realizes  that  though  he  has  i)aid  two-thirds 
of  the  national  debt  of  1865,  with  interest  exceeding  the 
l)rincipal  sum,  it  nevertheless  requires  more  of  his  products 
to  pay  the  remaining  third  than  was  originally  necessary 
to  pay  it  all.  He  realizes  that  the  sum  of  the  public  and 
private  debts  of  his  section  of  the  Union  is  vastly  greater 
than  the  national  debt  ever  was,  and  that  the  annual  inter- 
est account  can  only  be  paid  by  fresh  borrowings.  He 
reads  the  romantic  treasury  statements  of  the  erstwhile 
champion  of  bimetallism,  but  his  personal  knowledge  of 
the  slender  monetary  circulation  of  the  country  is  too  keen 
to  enable  him  to  enjoy  the  humor  of  their  conclusions. 
He  does  not  believe  in  an  unlimited  irredeemable  paper 
currency,  which  is  the  alternative  of  bimetallism.  He  sees 
but  one  remedy  for  himself  and  for  his  country — the  restor- 
ation of  silver,  the  indiscriminate  use  of  both  metals  as 
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money  of  redemption,  and  government  issnes  of  paper 
money  based  thereon.  Given  this  sort  of  a  currency  systeniy 
he  can  pay  his  creditor  in  dollars  which  are  worth  each  one 
hundred  cents;  the  price  of  his  products  will  yield  him  a 
profit;  the  mortgage  will  cease  to  be  his  principal  ornament, 
and  the  old  days  of  thrift  and  happiness  will  come  again. 

The  West  desires  free  coinage  because  the  unrestricted 
use  of  gold  and  silver  coined  by  the  public  mints  makes  con- 
traction difficult  and  the  cornering  of  the  money  volume 
impossible.  Silver,  as  we  have  said,  can  only  be  used  for 
coins  of  small  denominations.  It  does  the  work  of  the 
common  people;  it  goes  to  and  remains  among  them; 
it  is  the  measure  of  their  small  but  innumerable  transac- 
tions. It  does  not  seek  the  great  financial  centres  of  the 
land  to  be  held  in  reserves  or  utilized  in  the  adjustment  of 
balances,  but  does  the  monetary  work  of  the  world,  when 
specie  is  used  at  all.  It  cannot  be  gathered  by  the  few  and 
stored  away  to  the  disaster  of  peoples  and  the  confusion 
of  governments.  It  is  not  popular  with  those  advocates 
of  ''sound  money"  who  confound  soundness  with  scarcity. 
It  cannot  be  utilized  by  syndicates  for  sale  to  panic-striken 
debtors  or  to  governments  which  they  first  control  and 
then  debauch.  The  demand  for  it  in  the  form  of  coin 
rises  superior  to  that  for  gold,  even  when  administrations 
and  financiers  are  leagued  together  for  its  monetary  de- 
struction. Its  use  relieves  the  pressure  on  gold,  and  like 
a  true  helpmeet  it  bears  with  the  latter  the  common  bur- 
den of  the  hour.  It  enables  the  people  to  look  upon  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  gold  without  fear  or  apprehension.  It 
places  the  total  of  primary  money  at  a  figure  adequately 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  world,  steadies  values* 
makes  a  secure  basis  for  paper  circulation,  and  prevents 
the  acquisition  by  private  interests  of  the  sovereign  power 
to  furnish  the  people  with  such  kinds  and  amounts  of  money 
as  in  their  judgment  may  be  necessary  or  expedient,  to  be 
expanded  or  contracted  at  their  pleasure. 

The  West  desires  the  restoration  of  silver  money  because 
it  is  opposed  to  the  further  expansion  of  debt,  and  sec^ 
no  other  way  to  avoid  it.  The  annual  interest  charge  upon 
the  nation  is  enormous.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  are  needed  to  liquidate  that  part  of  it  which 
accrues  to  the  foreign  creditor  and  which  must  be  paid 
in  specie  or  in  commodities  whose  price  is  fixed  by  the  com- 
petition of  the  nations.  More  than  thrice  that  sum  is 
needed  to  liquidate  the  remainder.  This  must  be  earned 
or  borrowed  to  reap  its  meed  on  interest  in  turn.    Only  net 
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earnings  are  available  for  interest  charges,  and  borrowing 
cannot  go  on  forever.  The  creditor  clamors  for  honest  money 
or  money  of  redemption.  He  has  loaned  honest  money,  the 
money  of  the  land.  We  can  be  secure  from  future  bor- 
rowings; we  can  perform  our  contracts  and  discharge  ex- 
isting burdens,  by  placing  silver  upon  its  ancient  pedestal 
as  the  coequal  of  gold.  Why  should  we  beg  for  loans 
from  the  accumulated  treasures  of  Europe  when  we  can  dig 
from  the  hills  the  silver  and  gold  from  which  money  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  coined?  Why  should  we  pay 
tribute  to  Csesar  for  the  bounties  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  us,  but  whose  blessings  we  spurn  at  the  behest 
of  avarice  and  greed?  With  the  restoration  of  its  money 
function  to  silver  and  its  admission  to  the  mints  on  equal 
terras  with  gold,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  every 
national  political  platform  which  has  spoken  upon  the 
subject,  this  republic  would  begin  a  career  of  commercial 
and  industrial  glory  without  parallel  in  its  past  and  with 
no  limit  to  its  future. 

The  West  needs  the  gold  and  silver  coinage  of  the  con- 
stitution, because  with  the  South  it  bears  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  public  burdens.  Taxes  bear  heavily  upon  its 
people,  and  the  infamous  bond  issues  of  the  present  admin- 
istration have  grievously  increased  them.  Taxes  must  be 
paid  by  industry;  for  such  is  the  edict  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  Realized  wealth  cannot  be  made  to  share  the  pub- 
lic expenditures,  although  it  asserts  the  first  right  to  gov- 
ernmental protection.  The  decisions  of  a  century  have 
been  blown  away  like  chaff;  the  great  principle  of  equality 
and  uniformity  of  taxation  has  been  swept  aside;  the  ex- 
istence of  a  i)rivileged  class  has  been  judicially  recognized; 
the  nation  is  impotent  to  enforce  its  sovereign  power 
against  the  strongholds  of  wealth  and  affluence.  It  may 
levy  war  and  control  commerce;  it  may  coin  gold  and  sup- 
press insurrection;  it  may  vindicate  the  Monroe  doctrine 
and  sell  bonds.  But  it  cannot  coin  silver,  nor  lay  its  hand 
upon  the  sacred  income! 

It  would  seem  but  reasonable  that  if  industry  and  com- 
merce must  bear  between  them  the  weight  of  the  public 
revenues,  the  channels  of  circulation  should  be  quickened 
by  the  infusion  of  a  new  and  healthy  current  into  their 
stagnant  waters.  Enterprise  should  be  encouraged  and 
labor  given  employment  and  reward.  The  marts  of  trade 
and  exchange  should  be  made  to  renew  their  oldtime  life 
and  bustle.  These  changes  can  never  come  with  shrinking 
money  volume  and  falling  markets,  with  bond  issues  in 
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times  of  profound  peace,  and  gold  and  greenbacks  the 
chief  subjects  of  bargain  and  sale.  Nor  can  they  come 
from  wild  resort  to  the  opposite  extreme.  A  wise  but 
homely  statemanship  may  discern  from  the  experiences 
of  the  past  the  necessities  of  the  present,  and,  by  a  return 
to  the  monetary  system  of  our  fathers,  enable  the  producers 
of  wealth  to  meet  with  serene  composure  all  the  burdens 
which  the  new  regime  of  judicial  construction  has  shifted 
upon  them.  They  must  succumb  at  last  if  those  who  are 
exempt  from  national  taxation  may  also  dictate  the  char- 
acter and  control  the  volume  of  our  monetary  supply. 

The  West  demands  the  restoration  of  silver  money,  be- 
cause the  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  silver  with  gold 
has  placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  its  silver-using  competitors 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  This  fall  has  placed  a  bounty 
upon  all  the  staple  products  of  Asiatic  and  South  Ameri- 
can countries,  against  which  the  farmer  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  contends  in  vain.  It  enables  the  Indian  wheat- 
grower  and  the  Argentine  shepherd  to  sell  their  surplus 
commodities  at  gold  prices  nominally  below  the  cost  of 
production,  and  reap  their  profit  through  the  exchange 
of  gold  for  silver.  The  bounty  increases  as  silver  falls, 
and  the  price  of  American  gi*ain  and  wool  and  food-stuffs, 
regulated  of  necessity  by  the  foreign  market,  is  therefore 
measured  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  silver  bullion  in  the  city  of 
London.  What  wonder  that  the  grain  acreage  of  India  and 
Argentina  has  quadrupled  in  recent  years,  while  that  of 
the  West  has  steadily  diminished;  that  the  sheep-grower 
of  South  America  is  thrifty,  while  his  competitor  of  the 
Western  plains  bewails  his  unhappy  lot,  and  in  his  misfor- 
tunes mistakenly  reviles  the  Wilson  bill  as  the  source 
of  all  his  woes?  What  wonder  that  agriculture,  the  great- 
est of  the  four  pillars  of  prosperity,  languishes  like  a  stricken 
thing;  that  farm  lands  are  passing  into  the  hands  of  mort- 
gagees; that  a  tenant  class  is  rapidly  supplanting  the  in- 
dependent yeomanry  of  the  nation?  Until  the  reunion 
of  silver  with  gold,  until  the  hemispheres  shall  be  reunited 
in  the  bonds  of  bimetallism,  there  can  be  no  true  pros- 
perity for  the  great  producing  classes  of  the  West. 

The  West  wants  free  coinage,  because  the  premium  which 
the  gold  value  of  silver  offers  to  the  producer  in  silver-using 
countries  operates  as  an  embargo  upon  the  manufacturer 
in  gold-using  countries.  If  Asia  and  South  America  can 
sell  in  foreign  markets  with  profit,  they  must  buy  in  the 
same  markets  at  a  loss.  The  gold  price  of  their  commodi- 
ties, when  exchanged  for  silver,  gives  a  large  return.    But 
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the  same  price  when  exchanged  for  European  and  Amer- 
ican goods  represents  only  what  these  goods  will  bring  at 
home.  There  the  markets  have  not  experienced  substan- 
tial change.  Prices  are  regulated  upon  a  silver  basis. 
Variations  in  exchange  between  silver  and  gold  must  re- 
sult in  loss  to  the  importers  of  Japan  or  Mexico,  unless  they 
can  buy  at  lower  rates  in  gold  or  sell  at  higher  rates  in 
silver.  "  The  first  is  difficult  and  means  loss  to  the  exporter. 
Tlie  last  is  impossible,  for  the  customer  will  not  buy  at 
all  under  such  conditions.  There  remains  but  one  of  two 
alternatives:  Japan  and  Mexico  must  go  without  the  man- 
ufactured products  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  or 
make  them  at  home,  — or,  submitting  to  necessity,  use  them 
as  sparingly  as  possible  until  they  can  be  made  at  home. 
They  seem  to  have  chosen  the  latter  course.  Exports  from 
England  and  the  Continent  of  manufactured  products  to 
silver-using  countries,  machinery  excepted,  are  decreasing. 
On  the  other  hand,  manufactories  in  silver-using  countries 
are  multiplying.  They  are  learning  to  supply  themselves 
with  common  but.  necessary  wares  and  are  beginning  to 
supply  themselves  with  all  grades  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. The  causes  which  discourage  their  purchase  of  for- 
eign goods  discourage  also  their  purchase  of  the  raw 
material  from  which  these  goods  are  made.  China  now 
furnishes  Japan  with  most  of  the  cotton  for  her  looms,  and 
the  coal  of  Japan  supplies  her  own  and  the  needs  of  adja- 
cent countries.  Mexico  is  becoming  an  exporter  of  manu- 
factured products  to  Asia  and  South  America,  and  her  raw 
material  is  supplied  from  her  own  vast  natural  resources. 

If  these  serious  conditions  only  portended  destruction  or 
disaster  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  gold-using  nations,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  or  those  of  them  who  look 
upon  a  prohibitory  tariff  as  the  last,  best  gift  of  God  to 
man,  might  view  them  without  apprehension.  They  might 
indeed  regard  them  with  satisfaction,  since  they  must  oper- 
ate to  diminish  the  commercial  importance  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  furnish  a  practical  answer  to  some  of  the  theories 
of  the  Cobden  Club.  But  what  will  be  said  of  the  com- 
plaint of  the  German  Monetary  Commission  that  imported 
Indian  yarns  are  supplanting  those  made  at  home?  Of  the 
fact  that  the  jute  mills  of  India  and  not  those  of  Great 
Britain  are  supplying  the  foreign  markets?  Of  the  Malac- 
can  boast  that  silver  at  fifty  cents  per  ounce  must  close 
the  mines  of  Cornwall,  and  give  the  Straits  Settlements 
complete  control  of  the  tin  product?  Of  the  fact  that 
twenty-one  cotton  mills  in  Osaka,  Japan,  paid  an  average 
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dividend  of  eighteen  per  cent  in  1894,  while  sixty-three  cot- 
ton mills  at  Oldham  were  operated  at  a  loss  of  £366,800 
for  the  same  period?  Of  the  warning  which  the  Yokohama 
Board  of  Trade  has  sounded  to  the  manufacturers  of 
Europe?  Of  the  cheerful  circumstance  that  so  many  be- 
lievers in  **8ound  money"  are  investing  their  capital  in 
manufacturing  enterprises  in  silver-using  countries?  Of 
the  extreme  probability  that  without  relief  through  bi- 
metallism, the  Orient  will  become  the  supply  source  of 
manufactured  commodities  for  Europe  and  North  America? 
If  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the  people  cannot  be  en- 
listed in  the  great  cause  of  monetary  reform,  surely  the 
baser  instincts  of  selfishness  should  rouse  them  to  action. 

For  the  wages  of  labor,  always  cheap  and  plentiful  in 
Asia,  in  South  America,  and  in  Mexico,  have  not  been 
affected  by  the  dislocation  of  the  bond  between  gold  and 
silver.  Quoted  in  gold,  they  are  nevertheless  fifty  per  cent 
cheaper  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago.  The  advantage 
thus  given  to  the  manufacturer  in  these  countries  is  in- 
calculable. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cost  of  raw  ma- 
terial. Skilled  labor  and  machinery  are  expensive,  but  at 
the  outset  only.  Against  such  competition  we  cannot  last. 
The  tide  of  foreign  goods  will  soon  begin  to  reach  our 
shores.  The  flood  to  follow  must  inundate  the  land.  Pro- 
tection to  American  labor  has  long  been  the  battle  cry 
of  the  few  who  demand  that  the  government  shall  load 
their  tables  with  its  bounty  that  the  many  may  scramble 
for  the  crumbs  which  perchance  may  fall  to  the  ground. 
Protection  to  foreign  labor  is  the  unpardonable  sin  of 
legislation.  The  party  which  would  even  suggest  encour- 
agement to  such  an  idea  would  melt  in  the  fierce  blaze  of 
popular  condemnation.  And  yet  by  our  insensate  policy 
of  gold  monometallism,  we  give  to  the  teeming  millions 
of  the  far  East  a  royalty  upon  the  product  of  their  looms 
and  foundries  before  which  the  duties  of  the  McKinley 
Bill  are  as  nothing.  We  grant  them  absolute  protection 
against  our  home  competition,  and  unite  them  to  take 
possession  of  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  protection 
thus  extended  is  absolute.  It  knows  no  free  list;  It  makes 
no  exemptions;  it  forces  the  American  laborer  to  come  to 
the  level  of  the  cooly.  It  requires  the  manufacturer  of 
Pittsburg  and  of  St.  Tx)ui8  to  scale  down  his  wage  list 
and  his  price  list  to  that  of  Osaka  and  of  Hong  Kong,  op 
go  out  of  business  altogether.  And  yet  we  are  told 
that  the  gold  standard  alone  will  keep  us  above  the  level  of 
Mexico  and  Argentina! 
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The  influx  of  a  hundred  thousand  Chinese  has  aroused 
our  gravest  apprehension.  Wherever  they  have  appeared 
in  considerable  numbers  they  have  supplanted  the  white 
man  and  taken  possession  of  his  pursuits.  Centuries  of  toil 
have  seasoned  them  to  every  hardship.  Their  endurance 
overcomes  all  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  They  work 
by  night  and  by  day,  and  live  in  luxury  upon  a  city's  ver- 
min. No  race  whose  higher  civilization  makes  family  the 
c^entre,  the  pursuit  of  happiness  the  object,  and  physical 
and  intellectual  improvement  the  necessities,  of  existence 
can  contend  against  them.  Labor  has  cried  out  against 
their  presence;  patriotism  has  demanded  their  expulsion. 
(Joverument,  realizing  the  danger,  has  sought  to  avert  it 
by  forbidding  further  immigration  under  penalties  which 
pass  the  verge  of  subsisting  treaties,  and  has  justified  the 
rigor  of  its  action  by  pleading  a  necessity  which  knows  not 
law.  The  great  republic,  home  of  liberty  and  asylum  for  the 
oppressed,  cannot  survive  if  Mongolian  hordes  shall  over- 
run its  valleys  and  its  mountains,  if  the  dragon  of  Confucius 
shall  supplant  the  banner  of  the  cross. 

Uut  of  what  avail  shall  be  our  feeble  barrier  to  Chinese 
immigration,  if  China  and  Japan  shall  become  the  manu- 
facturing centres  of  the  future,  and  deluge  the  world  with 
their  products?  What  are  the  few  thousand  (Chinese  of 
8an  Francisco  to  the  swarming  millions  of  the  Flowery 
Kingdom?  What  is  a  protective  tariff  to  a  destructive 
bounty?  The  menace  to  our  homes,  our  hopes,  our  pos-. 
terity,  our  institutions,  and  our  country  which  this  crisis 
involves,  seems  to  me  to  be  as  grave  as  any  that  ever  con- 
fronted the  progress  of  a  nation.  Our  statesmen  are  issuing 
bonds;  our  financiers  are  buying  them  with  eagerness;  our 
journalists  are  fulminating  diatribes  against  the  opponents 
of  "sound  money-';  our  merchants  are  lending  their  in- 
fluence to  the  crusade  against  silver,  and  our  manufacturers 
are  clamoring  for  protection,  instead  of  rousing  themselves 
to  the  peril  of  the  hour  and  providing  against  it.  Like  the 
seamen  in  the  storm,  they  content  themselves  by  being 
as  devout  as  possible,  and  show  their  zeal  by  taking  up 
a  collection. 

The  W^est  believes  in  bimetallism  as  a  national  policy. 
It  knows  that  there  was  no  serious  disturbance  between  the 
mint  and  market  value  of  silver  until  by  legislation  its  right 
to  coinage  and  legal  tender  was  destroyed.  It  knows  also 
that  with  the  restoration  of  that  right,  bullion  values  will 
return  to  their  old  place.  It  knows  that  there  never  was 
such  a  tbing  in  thjB  United  States  as  a  fifty-cent  dollar; 
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that  no  silver  coiu  turned  out  of  our  mints  ever  failed  to 
circulate  at  par  with  gold,  that  no  creditor  ever  lost  a  cent 
whose  debt  was  paid  in  silver.  It  realizes  that  gold  mono- 
metallism was  suggested  and  afterward^  established  in 
the  interest  of  lenders  and  investors  to  the  detriment  of  bor- 
rowers and  producers.  It  recognizes  that  the  spirit  of  pro- 
ttction  also  played  its  part  in  the  selection  of  gold  and  the 
exclusion  of  silver  as  the  so-called  standard  of  value;  and 
that  cheap  silver  for  its  silver-using  subjects  could  be  se- 
cured from  its  conmiercial  rivals  by  Great  Britain  only 
through  its  demonetization.  If  the  figures  of  the  director 
of  the  mint  be  reliable,  the  combined  annual  silver  product 
of  all  the  gold-standard  countries  is  less  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  while  the  combined  annual  gold  product  of 
all  the  silver-standard  countries  is  less  than  half  that  of 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies;  a  fact  of  which  the 
gold-standard  members  of  the  British  Monetary  Commis- 
sion made  good  use  in  their  celebrated  report 

The  West  repudiates  the  charge  that  her  "silver  barons" 
nre  seeking  by  unjust  legislation  to  debauch  the  national 
currency,  or  that  sordid  motives  of  personal  gain  prompt 
all  the  agitation  in  silver's  behalf.  Silver-mine  owners  are 
interested  in  the  question,  just  as  the  gold-mine  owners  are, 
and  have  a  right  to  be.  The  charge  involves  an  admission 
of  the  falsity  of  the  assertion  that  free  coinage  cannot  exalt 
the  bullion  value  of  silver.  An  enchancement  of  its  value, 
while  })ersonally  beneficial  to  the  miner,  is  incomparably  so 
to  every  industry  in  the  land,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
economic  maxim  that  an  increasing  and  stable  circulation 
raises  prices  and  stimulates  business.  As  it  is,  the  profit 
derived  from  silver  mining  largely  goes  to  others.  For 
example,  the  silver-mine  owners  of  the  world  realized  less 
profit  on  the  output  of  1892  than  did  Great  Britain  upon 
her  purchases  of  that  year  from  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  at  a  ratio  of  28  to  1,  which  she  either  coined  or 
deposited  in  fine  bars  at  a  ratio  of  15  to  1  for  her  Indian 
subjects;  a  profit  realized  at  our  expense  and  by  the  opera- 
tion of  laws  evidently  made  for  her  benefit.  Did  her  de- 
pendencies produce  silver  instead  of  gold,  every  advocate  of 
"sound  money"  in  either  hemisphere  would  denounce  the 
cheap  and  nasty  yellow  metal  and  all  who  advocated  its  use 
in  the  monetary  w^ork  of  the  world. 

It  is  true  that  our  gold  output  is  increasing.  So  is  the 
percentage  of  its  consumption  in  the  arts  and  industries. 
So  are  the  hoardings  of  the  great  military  powers  and 
bankers  of  Europe.    So  is  the  absorption  by  Great  Britain 
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of  an  undue  proportion  of  the  world's  stock  of  gold.  So  is 
the  insatiate  demand  of  the  creditor  for  gold.  So  is  the 
absence  of  it  from  the  treasuries  of  debtor  nations  and  the 
pockets  of  their  people.  In  1891-2  the  gold  coinage  of 
Great  Britain  at  her  London  and  Austrahisian  mints  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Her  per  capita 
gold  coinage  was  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  United 
States.  She  is  reaching  out  and  seeking  by  force  or  fraud 
to  acquire  dominion  over  gold-mining  countries  everywhere, 
and  divert  all  then*  product  into  her  capacious  maw.  We, 
her  only  rival,  her  superior  in  all  that  makes  a  nation  great 
iind  independent,  shape  our  course  to  suit  her  purposes,  and 
accept  her  policy  to  the  end  that  she  may  utilize  our  powers 
and  resources  to  our  own  undoing.  She  has  but  to  suggest 
that  our'  wisdom  and  statesmanship  are  inferior  to  her 
own,  that  her  monetary  system  is  the  perfection  of  human 
reason,  that  her  supremacy  is  caused  by  the  color  of  her 
money,  that  philanthropy  has  been  the  lode-star  of  her 
wondrous  career,  and  that  she  can  be  eclipsed  only  by 
imitation,  and  our  rulers  become  the  passive  creatures  of 
her  scheming  ambition. 

No  country  producing  half  as  much  gold  as  the  ITnited 
States  ever  established  silver  monometallism.  No  country 
producing  half  as  much  silver  ever  established  gold  mono- 
metallism. None  but  a  creditor  country  ever  began  the 
scheme  of  demonetizing  either.  The  success  of  such  a 
scheme  is  only  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  its  vic- 
tims. Its  overthrow  is  essential  to  the  lasting  independence 
and  prosperity  not  only  of  the  great  West,  but  of  every  sec- 
tion of  the  I'nion. 

The  mother  country  is  the  great  creditor  nation.  What- 
ever enhances  the  value  of  monev  redounds  to  her  bene- 
fit.  Her  dependencies  produce  about  twelve  per  cent  of 
the  world's  annual  yield  of  silver.  She  purchases  seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  the  amount  annually  offered  for  sale.  What- 
ever diminishes  its  gold  value  redounds  to  her  benefit  in 
proportion  as  it  diminishes  the  amount  she  must  pay  for 
its  acquisition.  Ours  is  the  great  debtor  nation.  Our 
creditors  unjustly  demand  payment  in  gold.  Whatever 
enhances  its  value  increases  the  burden  of  our  obligations 
and  operates  correspondingly  to  our  injury.  We  produce 
forty  per  cent  of  the  world^s  annual  yield  of  silver.  What- 
ever adds  to  its  value  increases  our  capacity  to  pay  the 
principal  and  interest  of  our  debts,  lightens  the  load  we 
have  been  carrying  so  long  and  so  patiently,  relieves  us  from 
the  dependence  which  debt  always  imposes,  and  promotes 
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even-handed  justice  in  giving  to  the  holders  of  our  securities 
that  which  is  nominated  in  the  bond  and  whose  value  has 
neither  been  increased  nor  diminished  by  the  manipulations 
of  cunning  financiers  and  dishonest  legislators. 

Finally,  the  West  desires  free  coinage  of  both  metals 
that  the  deportation  of  gold  from  our  shores  may  cease, 
and  with  it  the  public  apprehension  it  excites.  Gold,  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  demand  and  supply,  goes  where 
it  will  bring  the  greatest  return  to  its  owners.  Of  late  it 
frequently  crosses  the  ocean  that  speculators  may  call  it 
foreign,  but  in  general  it  emigrates  because  it  can  do  bet- 
ter elsewliere.  With  silver  doing  duty  as  primary  money 
the  demand  for  gold  diminishes,  as  it  is  divided  between  the 
metals.  Half  a  dozen  cars  on  a  city  tramway  crowded  to 
overflowing  cannot  supply  the  traffic  by  rapid  running  to  and 
fro.  Increase  the  number  of  cars,  and  the  public  are  accom- 
modated, safety  is  promoted,  and  the  strain  on  the  slender 
equipment  is  relieved.  Gold  stays  with  us  only  when  sil- 
ver is  coined  at  the  mints  and  enjoys  the  attribute  of  legal 
t(mder.  In  1878,  when  the  Bland  Law  became  effective, 
our  stock  of  gold  was  estimated  at  |118,000,000.  Contrary 
to  the  predictions  of  statesmen  and  financiers  the  supply 
steadily  increased  as  silver  dollars  fell  from  the  mints, 
until  in  1890  the  figures  exceeded  f665,000,000.  It  was  only 
when  Secretary  Foster  in  1891  suspended  silver  coinage, 
and  announced  that  under  the  parity  clause  of  the  Sherman 
Law  he  was  compelled  to  redeem  all  government  obliga- 
tions save  silver  certificates  in  gold,  that  the  treasury  hold- 
ings began  to  decrease.  Wall  Street  dictated  that  ruling, 
and  at  once  acted  upon  it.  Mr.  Carlisle,  a  good  Democrat 
in  theory,  but  a  better  Republican  in  practice,  continued 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  ignored  the  discretionary 
powers  with  which  the  law  invested  him,  and  continued  to 
pay  out  gold.  The  redemption  of  greenbacks  or  treasury 
notes  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  coinage 
of  silver  for  that  purpose  and  for  the  needs  of  the  people, 
would  give  us  all  the  gold  we  need.  The  anxiety  with 
which  the  public  watches  the  departure  of  gold  from  our 
shores,  a  constant  disturbance  to  business  and  traffic,  would 
cease  to  be.  But  our  sound-money  patriots  prefer  to  de- 
plete the  treasury.  They  alone  are  in  the  business.  Bonds 
have  been  sold  again  and  again  for  fresh  supplies  of  gold, 
and  the  cheerful  work  goes  merrily  on.  The  administration 
and  its  friends  the  bankers  long  ago  assured  us  that  repeal 
of  the  purchasing  act  would  turn  the  tide  of  gold  toward 
us.    It  was  repealed,  yet  gold  persisted  in  leaving  us.    We 
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are  now  told  that  the  pestiferous  greenback  forces  its 
departure,  and  it  must  be  captured  and  destroyed.  That 
accomplished,  our  silver  certificates  will  become  in  tm*n 
the  ollenders,  and  they  too  must  be  removed.  Their  re- 
tirement will  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  obstacle  of 
coined  silver;  these  plebeian  dollars  need  not  expect  that 
patrician  gold  will  make  the  republic  its  abiding  place  so 
long  as  they  are  given  any  monetary  privileges.  They 
must  be  melted  down  and  sold  to  Britain.  Then  the 
bankers  will  give  us  all  the  money  we  deserve,  for  govern- 
ment must  abdicate  its  right  to  coin  metal  or  issue  legal- 
tender  notes.  This  power  acquired  by  the  moneyed  class, 
the  dearest  object  of  its  crafty  and  calculating  ambition 
will  have  been  achieved.  It  is  a  power  sovereign  among 
sovereigns;  it  is  the  ultima  thule  of  the  crusade  against  the 
silver  dollar;  it  is  the  magician's  wand  whose  owner  may 
with  it  reduce  all  things  to  his  possession;  it  is  the  ensign  of 
unlimited  authority.  Monarchs  and  magistrates,  presidents 
and  parliaments,  are  its  vassals.  Once  secured  by  those 
who  seek  it,  the  rights  of  man  will  become  an  idle  phrase, 
(^quality  before  the  law  an  obsolete  idiom  of  the  past. 

Between  the  beneficiaries  of  this  colossal  iniquity  and  its 
realization  stand  the  advocates  of  a  constitutional  svstem 
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of  national  metallic  currency,  the  defenders  of  the  bi- 
metallic principle,  the  citizens  who  demand  that  the  gov- 
ernment shall  be  the  sole  depositary  of  the  power  to  regu- 
late and  control  the  coinage  and  the  issue  of  all  forms  of 
monetary  circulation.  The  enemy  realizes  that  our  defeat 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur- 
pose. We  must  be  destroyed  utterly,  or  the  republic  will 
retain  and  continue  to  exercise  this  its  supreme  function. 
Every  scheme  which  cunning  can  contrive  or  malice  ex- 
ecute will  be  utilized  for  our  destruction;  no  motive  too 
vile,  no  falsehood  too  black,  to  serve  the  purposes  of  avarice 
and  greed.  Execrated  as  traitors  and  swindlers,  reviled 
as  idiots  and  lunatics,  denounced  as  enemies  of  mankind 
and  destroyers  of  the  public  weal,  we  shall  fight  a  good 
fight  and  keep  the  faith.  Our  cause  is  the  cause  of  justice, 
of  liberty,  of  humanity.  If  there  be  virtue,  if  there  be  cour- 
age, if  there  be  intelligence,  if  there  be  vigilance,  if  there 
be  patriotism,  if  there  be  integrity,  if  there  be  love  of  poster- 
ity still  remaining  in  the  hearts  and  the  consciences  of  the 
American  people,  "the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  us." 
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IN  MIDWINTEK. 


BY  JUSTICE   WALTER   CLARK,    LL.  D. 


Until  the  advent  of  railroads,  the  opinion  prevailed  among 
the  great  majority  of  Mexicans  that  the  people  inhabiting 
the  United  States  were  a  rude,  semi-eivilized  race,  presum- 
ing on  their  numbers  and  brute  force.  Nor  was  this  opinion 
unnatural,  since  they  based  their  conclusion  upon  those 
specimens  of  our  people  at  that  time  most  generally  to  be 
found  there,  rough  frontiersmen,  needy  adventurers,  and 
that  class  of  gentry  who  went  to  Mexico  because  it  was  no 
longer  entirely  safe  for  them  to  live  north  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  advent  of  railroads  has  changed  all  this.  Large  num- 
bers of  our  people  have  gone  to  Mexico,  and  among  them  the 
great  majority  are  thriving,  energetic,  honorable  business 
men,  who  are  develojnng  the  country  while  they  are  also 
making  fortunes  for  themselves.  The  result  has  been  to 
elevate  tliis  country  immeasurably  in  Mexican  estimation, 
and  tlH\v  too  have  risen  in  our  scales  when  better  known 
and  judged  more  correctly.  Hut  many  of  the  tourists  who 
go  to  the  country,  unlike  the  intelligent  men  who  go  there 
to  invest,  so  conduct  themselves  as  to  earn  the  dislike  of  the 
people.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  just  received 
from  an  intelligent  American  now  resident  in  Mexico  sums 
up  many  similar  complaints  I  heard  while  there: 

"In  the  last  two  months  we  have  had  several  excursion 
trains  pass  through  here  loaded  with  Americans.  These 
trains  are  si)ecials  and  stop  at  all  places  of  importance. 
Generally  the  p(»o]>le  on  them  seem  to  think  they  are  down 
here  among  a  lot  of  sjivages  or  rather  uncivilized  people, 
and  that  everything  is  open  for  their  inspection  and  criti- 
cism. Some  of  them  make  perfect  guys  of  themselves  by 
combining  Mexican  dress  with  that  of  their  own  country, 
and  some  of  them  will  even  put  Mexican  sandals  over  their 
sho(*s  and  parade  the  streets  in  that  style.  Where  these 
people  come  from  I  don't  know.  I  have  never  met  them  in 
the  States  and  I  take  very  good  care  to  keep  shy  of  them 
here.    I  should  certainly  tell  them  what  fools  they  are 
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making  of  themselves.  No  wonder  Mexicans  have  a  dislike 
for  Americans.  I  could  not  understand  it  at  first,  but  I 
do  now." 

I  heard  many  almost  incredible  instances  of  rudeness  and 
lack  of  refinement  on  the  part  of  members  of  these  large 
travelling  parties  (though  of  course  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  ladies  and  gentlemen  there,  as  they  are  at  home), 
which  serve  to  bring  odium  upon  the  American  name.  It 
is  the  more  shocking  since  politeness  is  a  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  Mexican  people,  and  a  lack  of  good  manners 
is,  in  their  eyes,  the  deadliest  sin  in  anyone  claiming  to  be 
a  gentleman.  It  is  very  certain  that  if  members  of  an  excur- 
sion party  of  Mexicans  were  to  behave  in  one  of  our  large 
cities  as  some  of  those  tourists  think  they  are  privileged 
to  behave  in  Mexico,  the  next  carload  would  be  hooted  out 
of  the  town  by  the  boys. 

The  time  must  come,  and  that  at  an  early  day,  when  the 
great  central  plateau  of  Mexico  will  be  to  the  teeming 
millions  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  what  the  south 
of  France  and  the  Riviera  are  to  the  people  of  England  and 
of  Northern  Europe.  The  scenery  and  the  climate  of  Mexico, 
for  a  winter  resort,  are  incomparably  superior  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  All  that  is  lacking,  besides  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  country,  is  a  few  of  the  magnificent  hotels 
which  have  been  erected  in  Florida.  The  hotels  in  Mexico 
generally  are  said  to  be  far  better  than  they  were  formerly 
and  are  still  improving,  but  much  is  yet  to  be  desired.  The 
only  hotel  in  the  whole  country  which  has  an  elevator  is  the 
"Iturbide"  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the  short  hours  of  ser- 
vice of  that  have  caused  it  to  be  said  that  **It  is  like  a  ballet 
dancer's  costume — begins  too  late  and  leaves  off  too  soon." 

The  most  striking  building  in  the  city  of  Mexico  is  the 
famous  cathedral,  with  its  twin  towers  and  graceful  dome, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Plaza  Mayor.  Begun  in  1573,  it 
took  ninety-odd  years  to  build  it  and  the  cost  was  many 
millions,  the  walls  alone  costingtwo  millions.  It  is  built  on 
the  spot  where  the  great  Aztec  temple  or  tcocalli  stood,  on 
whose  summit,  upon  the  great  sacrificial  stone  (now  in  the 
museum  close  by),  twenty  thousand  beings  were  annually 
offered  in  sacrifice,  the  sacrifices  being  made  hourly.  The 
ancient  temple  was  pyramidal,  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  and  was  served  by  five  thousand  priests.  The  towers 
of  the  cathedral  are  each  over  two  hundred  feet  high,  and 
in  the  western  one  is  the  great  bell,  named  Santa  Maria  de 
Guadeloupe,  nineteen  feet  high  and  which  is  probably  the 
largest  in  the  world  next  to  the  great  bell  in  the  square  of 
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the  Kremlin  at  Moscow.  That  was  cracked  and  rendered 
useless  by  the  j;r€*at.  fire  which  drove  Napoleon  out  of  the 
Russian  capital,  whereas  this  is  in  daily  use.  The  cathedral 
is  four  hundred  feet  long  by  two  hundred  wide.  Quadruple 
pillars,  each  thirty-five  feet  in  circumference,  support  the 
roof,  which  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  from  the 
floor.  The  railing  of  the  choir,  made  in  China,  cost,  it  is 
said,  one  and  a  half  million  dollars.  Much  of  the  former 
equipment  of  the  church  has  gone  into  the  possession  of 
the  government,  notably  the  solid  gold  candlesticks,  each 
heavier  than  one  man  could  lift,  the  statue  of  the  Assump- 
tion, also  of  solid  gold  and  inlaid  with  diamonds  and  rubies, 
and  many  other  costly  articles.  A  genuine  Murillo  and  a 
Michael  Angelo  are  among  the  paintings  on  the  walls.  Here 
Maximilian  and  Carlotta  were  crowned  in  1864,  and  here 
behind  bronze  gates,  in  one  of  the  side  chapels,  the  soldier- 
emperor  Iturbide  '^sleeps  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking." 

From  the  summit  of  the  towers  at  set  of  sun  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  views  it  was  ever  given  to  man  to  see.  Beneath  us 
rolls  along  the  ceaseless,  moving,  human  tide  of  a  city  of  four 
hundred  thousand  people.  Around  us,  bordering  the  horizon, 
are  the  gigantic  purple-hued  ranges  of  mountains  completely 
encircling  the  valley;  to  the  south  are  Popocatapetl  and 
Ixtaccihuatl,  each  thousands  of  feet  higher  than  Mont 
Blanc,  their  snow-crowned  summits  glistening  like  diamonds 
in  the  rays  of  the  departing  orb  of  day;  between  them  lies 
the  mountain  pass  through  which  Spaniard  and  American, 
Cortez  and  Scott,  marched  to  the  conquest  of  the  city,  while 
nearer  us  are  the  sunlit  mirrors,  the  great  lakes  of  Chalco, 
Xochomilco,  and  Texcoco.  The  distant  fields  of  maguey, 
mathematically  regular  as  lines  of  soldiery  on  parade,  the 
verdant  patches  of  alfalfa,  the  luxuriant  meadows,  and  the 
groups  of  grazing  cattle,  give  variety  to  the  scene.  To  the 
north  rises  the  holy  hill  and  church  of  Guadeloupe,  the 
Mecca  of  Mexico.  Around  U3  in  every  direction  are  the 
suburban  towns  which  dot  the  great  valley,  Tacubaya,  San 
Angel,  Santa  Anita,  Castaneda,  and  many  another.  There 
to  the  southwest  lies  Coyoacan,  the  home  of  Cortez,  and  in 
the  south  and  west  Contreras,  Cherubusco,  Casa  Mata, 
Chapultepec,  Molino  del  Rev,  Belen  and  San  Cosme,  fields 
illustrated  by  American  valor.  Due  west,  at  the  city's 
extremest  verge,  towers  the  lofty  hill  of  Chapultepec 
crowned  with  the  presidential  mansion  and  the  Military 
Academy,  the  West  Point  of  Mexico,  while  lying  darkly 
between  in  the  growing  shadow  is  the  great  Paseo  with  its 
colossal  statues,  and  the  Alameda,  and  the  La  Viga  canal 
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with  its  flower-crowned  boats,  and  the  spires  and  domes  of 
a  hundred  churches.  All  these  combined  make  a  panorama 
which  Humboldt  pronounced  the  finest  on  which  the  human 
eye  has  ever  rested.  Once  seen  it  can  never  be  forgotten. 
The  rarefied  atmosphere  causes  each  distant  object  to  stand 
out  with  a  distinctness  and  a  coloring  unknown  elsewhere, 
and  the  golden  flood  of  the  sun's  latest  rays  encircles  the 
whole  in  a  framing  of  amethyst  and  amber. 

"So  sinks,  Diore  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 

Along  Morea*s  hills  the  setting  sun, 

Not,  as  in  northern  cliiuos,  obscurely  bright, 

But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light.** 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  same  Plaza  is  the  National 
Palace  which  covers  an  entire  square  and  has  a  frontage  of 
seven  hundred  feet  on  the  Plaza-  It  is  occupied  by  the 
presidential  offices  and  the  departments  of  state,  treasury, 
and  war.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  magnificent,  notably  the 
Hall  of  Ambassadors,  which  is  over  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  with  its  walls  decorated  with  portraits  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  republic,  Hidalgo,  Morelos,  Juarez, 
Diaz,  and  many  others,  besides  a  striking  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington. The  National  Library,  with  over  two  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes, the  National  Museum,  the  School  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Mint  (and  in  Mexico  some  four  thousand  millions  of  the 
world's  money  have  been  coined)  and  many  another  building 
claims  the  attention  and  would  justify  a  full  description, 
but  space  forbids. 

A  visit  to  the  La  Viga  canal  and  the  Chinampas,  or  floating 
gardens,  is  exceedingly  interesting.  Here  in  midwinter 
flourish  in  tropical  profusion  the  fruits  and  flowers  to  be 
found  in  Florida  in  midsummer.  When  the  lake  came  up  to 
the  city  in  ancient  times  the  people  built  osier  frames  on 
which  they  laid  dirt  and  thus  raised  their  vegetables  and 
flowers,  hence  the  designation  "floating  gardens";  but 
merely  the  title  has  been  retained,  for  the  floating  gardens 
of  this  day  are  simply  the  rich  alluvial  land  left  by  the 
receding  lake,  which  is  intersected  every  few  feet  by  numer- 
ous canals.  The  little  patches  are  watered  from  the  canals 
by  hand  and  beneath  the  tropical  sun  produce  at  all  seasons 
the  flowers  and  fruits  formerly  raised  on  the  osier  floating 
gardens. 

The  numerous  lines  of  street  cars  take  one  not  only  to  all 
parts  of  the  city  but  to  all  the  suburban  towns  and  the  battle 
fields,  for  all  of  Bcott's  battles  except  the  skirmish  at  the 
National  Bridge  and  the  stout  fight  at  Cerro  Gordo,  down 
below  Jalapa,  were  fought  in  this  valley  in  sight  of  the  city 
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walls.    A  visit  to   the   field   of   Cherubusco  will    forcibly 
remind  those  w  ho  have  been  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  of  the 
contest  for  the  similar  wall-surrounded  enclosure  of  Ilougou- 
mont.     At  Chapultepec,  which  was  also  carried   by   our 
troops,  n  visit  to  the  National  Military  Academy  and  the 
rooms  of  the  presidential  mansion  is  very  interesting.    From 
the  east  windows  the  president  looks  down  upon  the  great 
city  and  the  lovely  valley  and  up  to  the  encircling  range 
of  mountains  and  the  snow-covered  peaks.     No  monarch 
in  all  Europe  has  so  magnificent  a  location  for  his  castle, 
palace,  or  chateau.     At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  touching 
memento,  a  tall  shaft  to  the  memory  of  the  boys,  the  young 
cadets  of  the  military  academy,   who   fighting  for  their 
homes  '^perished  here,"  so  the  inscription  reads,  "in  the 
northern  invasion,  1847."    In  such  a  case,  God  alone  can 
adjust    the   responsibility.     With  the    sleeping   moonlight 
lying  athwart  the  white  shaft  and  the  green  mound,  the 
thought  must  come  that  somebody,  not  these  gallant  youths, 
was  to  blame. 

The  great  street  leading  west  from  the  north  end  of  the 
cathedral  is  the  one  along  which  Cortez  retreated  on  the 
terrible  night  of  June  30,  1520,  during  which  he  lost  three- 
fourths  of  his  men.  The  street  was  then  intersected  by 
canals  the  bridges  over  which  had  been  broken  down  by 
the  Aztecs.  A  flying  leap  taken  by  his  lieutenant  Alvarado 
over  one  of  these  gave  the  name  of  "Alvarado's  Leap"  to  the 
spot,  which  is  still  pointed  out,  though  there  are  now  no 
canals,  but  solid  pavement.  At  another  point  where  the 
slaughter  was  especially  fearful,  a  church  stands  to  com- 
memorate the  event  and  that  masses  may  be  still  said  for 
the  dead,  who  perished  on  that  memorable  and  fearful  re- 
treat. Further  along  the  present  street,  which  has  now 
firm  land  on  each  side,  was  then  a  narrow  causeway  inter- 
secting the  lake  in  which  the  canoes  of  the  Aztecs  swarmed 
to  assail  the  retreating  line  of  Spaniards.  Cortez  lost  eight 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  Spaniards  (three-fourths  of  them), 
four  thousand  allies,  all  his  artillery,  treasure,  and  wagons, 
and  when  he  reached  the  end  of  the  causeway,  he  sat  down 
and  wept  beneath  a  great  tree  which  is  still  standing  and 
called  the  tree  of  Noche  Triste  {anglice  *T)ismal  night").  Well 
might  he  weep,  for  he  had  of  his  Spaniards  only  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  left,  not  one  of  them  unwounded,  and  was 
in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  empire  which  had  risen  against 
him.  Every  foot  of  his  succeeding  retreat  was  harassed, 
and  at  Otumba,  a  few  miles  off.  it  is  related  that  he  cut  his 
way  with  his  little  band  through  two  hundred  thousand  hoa- 
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tile  soldiers.  After  making  all  allowance  for  our  receiving 
the  history  of  these  events  from  the  conquering  side  only, 
enough  remains  to  show  that  this  conquest  of  the  millions 
of  Mexico  by  Cortez  with  his  few  hundred  Spaniards  was  one 
of  the  most  marvellous  events  in  all  history.  He  had  mag- 
nificent ''staying  qualities,"  for  notwithstanding  this  terrible 
disaster  he  came  back  in  December  of  the  same  year  and 
after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  with  the  aid  of  one  hundred 
and  twentj'-five  thousand  Tlascalans  whom  he  had  per- 
suaded to  help  him,  and  a  small  reenforcement  of  Spaniards, 
he  retook  the  city  and  completed  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try. Some  American  tourists  having  injured  the  historic 
tree  by  cutting  relics  from  it,  it  is  now  surrounded  by  an 
iron  fence  and  guarded.  The  street-car  line  to  Tacuba  runs 
close  by  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  work  of  Cortez,  the  immense 
slaughter  which  this  man  of  ''blood  and  iron"  committed 
in  order  to  strike  terror  into  the  subject  millions  has  not 
been  forgotten.  A  large  portion  of  the  Mexican  people 
being  of  Indian  descent,  not  a  town,  hamlet,  or  street  in  all 
Mexico  preserves  his  fame;  no  monument  in  all  the  republic 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory,  while  on  the  Paseo,  the 
great  avenue  leading  to  Chapultepec,  stands  a  colossal 
bronze  statue  of  his  victim,  the  last  Aztec  emperor,  Cuahte- 
moc  (anglice  Guatemozin)— one  of  the  revenges  of  history. 
Cortez  died  in  Spain,  but  his  remains  having  been  brought 
back  to  the  country  whose  name  is  forever  linked  with  his 
fame,  reposed  here  long  years,  but  when  Mexico  became 
free  these  remains  had  to  be  secretly  removed  at  night  to 
prevent  their  being  thrown  into  the  lake,  and  were  carried 
back  to  Europe,  where  they  now  rest  in  the  family  vault  of 
his  descendants,  the  dukes  of  Monteleone  in  Sicily. 

At  the  head  of  the  Paseo  is  the  equestrian  statue  of 
Charles  IV  of  Spain,  a  splendid  piece  of  art  and  said  to  be  the 
largest  equestrian  statue  in  the  world  ever  cast  in  a  single 
piece.  One  of  the  most  contemptible  of  men,  the  subservient 
tool  of  his  wife's  paramour,  at  whose  bidding,  to  thwart  his 
son,  he  delivered  up  his  kingdom  to  Napoleon,  Charles  owes 
this  statue  to  the  fact  that  he  happened  to  be  king  of  Spain 
when  it  was  cast.  The  republic  has  retained  the  statue  but 
has  been  careful  to  add,  "l^eserved  by  the  Mexican  Republic 
only  on  account  of  its  value  as  a  work  of  art."  It  is  im- 
mensely more  valuable  than  the  original  and  all  of  his  tribe. 

In  the  Panteon,  by  the  church  of  San  Fernando,  not  far  oflF, 
in  which  rest  so  many  of  the  illustrious  men  of  the  republic, 
is  another  handsome  work  of  art,  but  this  time  art  could  not 
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surpass  the  merits  of  its  model.     Under  a  marble  canopy  is 
seated  a  nmrble  statue  of  Liberty  weeping  who  holds  in  her 
lap  the  head  of  "Juarez  Dying" — a  marble  likeness  of  the 
great  statesman  and  patriot.    A  Zapotec  Indian,  of  the  pur- 
est blood,  born  in  a  little  Indian  village  near  Oaxaca,  in 
Southern  Mexico,  till  twelve  years  of  age  he  had  heard  not  a 
word  of  Spanish.    He  bound  himself  out  as  a  servant  in  order 
to  learn  that  language,  won  an  education,  became  governor  of 
his  state,  chief  justice,  and  president  of  the  republic  di}rin|^ 
its  stormiest  era,  from  1857  till  his  death  in  1872,  overthrew 
the  gigantic  political  power  of  the  church,  confiscated  all  its 
property,  amounting  to  nearly  half  of  the  total  in  Mexico, 
resisted  the  French  invasion,  had  the  foreign  emperor  shot, 
reestablished  order,  and  started  Mexico  on  the  upward  path 
which  she  has  trodden  ever  since.     In  an  age  and  country 
where  the  military  is  the  first  of  professions  he  was  not  a 
soldier,  and  though  of  stoical  courage  he  showed  no  desire 
to  earn  a  warrior's  prestige.     With  the  power  of  the  church 
against  him  and  no  sympathy  from  military  leaders,  he  won 
because  he  leaned  for  support  upon  the  masses,  for  whom 
he  unselfishly  labored  and  who  instinctively  and  thoroughly 
understood  him.     He  died  after  so  many  toils  and  so  many 
perils  in  the  full  flush  of  success.     Daunted  by  no  danger, 
depressed  by  no  defeat,  hopeful  when  all  others  had  ceased 
to  hope,  he,  this  Zapotec  Indian,  lived  to  see  his  country 
redeemed  by  his  efforts  alike  from  the  invader  from  without 
and  the  more  deadly  money  power  within,  and  climbed  to 
that  pinnacle  where  he  justly  takes  his  stand  by  George 
Washington  and  William  of  Nassau.     Such  men  belong  to 
no  race,  no  time,  and  no  country,  but  are  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  mankind  and  the  glory  of  all  the  ages. 

The  street-car  line  that  passes  by  the  tree  of  Noche  Triste 
goes  through  the  Garita  (gate)  San  Cosme,  and  the  church 
is  pointed  out  to  whose  steeple,  when  the  Americans  as- 
saulted this  gate,  U.  S.  Grant,  then  a  simple  second  lieuten- 
ant, had  a  cannon  raised  and  efficiently  aided  by  its  fire  to 
take  this  entrance  to  the  city.  This  he  did  without  orders, 
inspired  only  by  his  military  instinct.  He  tells  the  story 
very  modestly  in  his  autobiography. 

The  top  of  Popocatapetl  is  a  vast  crater  filled  with  sul- 
phur which  is  brought  down  and  sold  by  its  owner,  a  wealthy 
Mexican.  The  summit,  which  is  not  easy  of  ascent,  is  said 
to  present  a  glorious  view,  and  w^ell  it  may,  being  so  much 
taller  than  Mont  Blanc,  and  this  rarefied  atmosphere  per- 
mitting such  clearness  and  distinctness  of  rision.  It  Is 
much  to  be  desired  that  some  enterprising  company  shall 
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i'un  a  funicular  or  cogwheel  railroad  to  its  summit  or  to  the 
top  of  Orizaba.  Electricity  has  reduced  greatly  the  difficul- 
ties of  operating  such  roads.  The  road  to  the  top  of  the 
Rigid  pays  admirably,  as  does  the  hotel  on  the  summit, 
though  owing  to  the  rigors  of  the  Swiss  climate  that  rail- 
road and  hotel  can  be  used  only  four  months  in  the  year. 
Here  they  could  be  used  the  year  round  and  would  attract 
thousands  of  visitors.  If  such  a  railroad  can  be  built  in 
no  other  way,  all  the  railroads  centring  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
might  unite  for  the  purpose  and  would  doubtless  find  a  profit 
in  the  greatly  increased  travel  over  their  own  lines  in  addi- 
tion to  the  profitableness  of  the  enterprise  itself. 

In  the  numerous  churches  in  Mexico  is  always  to  be  found 
excellent  music,  and  many  instruments  are  used  which  are 
not  common  in  our  churches,  among  them  violins,  bass 
viols,  etc.  At  times  there  may  be  heard  tunes  astonishing 
to  our  ears  as,  "After  the  Ball  is  Over,"  '*When  Johnnie 
Comes  Marching  Home,"  and  "Sweet  Violets";  church 
orchestras  will  play  "Garryowen"  in  a  style  that  would  have 
moved  an  Irishman  and  "Wilhelmus  von  Nassauen"  as  it  is 
played  by  the  brass  bands  along  the  streets  of  Amsterdam. 
Doubtless  these  tunes  have  different  names  here  and  are  set 
to  most  orthodox  words. 

On  a  bright  January  morning,  seeming,  however,  like 
June  in  this  land  of  eternal  summer,  I  left  for  Vera  Cruz, 
intending  to  go  down  to  that  "city  by  the  sea"  over  the 
Mexican  railroad  (called  comm<mly  the  "Queen's  *Own,"  he- 
cause  built  with  British  money),  and  return  by  the  Inter- 
oceanic,  for  there  are  two  railroads  between  the  capital  and 
its  seaport.  Passing  out  between  the  lake,  and  the  hill. and 
church  of  Guadeloupe,  the  railroad  presents  scenes  of  inter- 
est at  every  turn.  At  San  Juan  Teotihuacan  are  the  two 
famous  pyramids  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  former,  two 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet  high,  is  half  as  large  as  the  great 
Cheops  of  Egypt.  Between  the  two  pyramids  is  a  causeway 
called  the  Street  of  the  Dead,  visible  from  the  cars.  At 
Otumba  we  pass  the  field  of  the  battle  between  Cortez  and 
the  Mexicans,  fought  July  8,  1520,  during  his  retreat  after 
the  defeat  of  Noche  Triste.  We  pass  through  thousands 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  the  immense  plants  which  would 
be  called  in  this  country  "century  plants,"  out  of  which  the 
pulque  is  made.  It  is  planted  ten  feet  apart  and  always 
with  mathematical  regularity  and  each  plant  is  in  line  eight 
different  ways.  At  Soltepec  all  four  of  the  great  peaks,  with 
their  snowy  summits,  are  in  view — Orizaba  far  to  the 
east,  and  nearer  Malintzi  and  the  two  great  peaks  of  the 
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Valley  of  Mexico  which  we  are  leaving  behind  us.  A  few 
miles  beyond  Apizaco  we  reach  the  highest  point  on  the  line, 
8,333  feet,  and  at  Esperanza  we  are  at  the  edge  of  the  great 
central  table-lands  and  begin  to  descend  toward  the  Tierra 
Calicnte  or  tropical  lowiands  of  the  coast.  The  only  use  of 
steam  now^  is  to  hold  back  the  train  which  descends  for  many 
miles  by  the  force  of  gravity. 

The  scenery  on  both  these  roads  in  passing  from  the  tabk»- 
lands  of  Central  Mexico  down  to  the  Tierra  Calicftte  is  grand 
b€\vond  description.  Above  the  little  village  of  Maltrata,  the 
train  crawls  around  the  side  of  an  almost  perpendicular 
precipi(*e  twenty-five  hundred  feet  above  the  village  into 
which  we  could  almost  toss  an  orange,  and  the  churches  and 
houses  look  like  toy  houses,  and  the  people  like  pigmies,  and 
the  track  by  many  a  devious  turn  and  twist  passes  then 
over  twelve  miles  before  we  get  down  to  the  village.  Take 
the  scenery  along  the  tw^o  roads  as  they  descend,  and  I  have 
seen  nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the 
Swiss  Alps,  or  in  California.  It  is  well  worth  a  trip  here  to 
see  this  alone.  For  instance,  I  stopped  over  one  afternoon  in 
Januarv  at  the  little  town  of  Orizaba,  nearlv  half  way  down 
the  mountains.  From  one  window  of  my  room  I  could  see  the 
grand  summit  of  Orizaba,  over  eighteen  thousand  feet  high, 
the  tallest  peak  on  this  continent  (and  a  full  half  mile  higher 
than  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  point  in  Europe),  his  head 
covered  with  the  snows  that  never  melt,  while  around  me 
the  roses  were  blooming  and  the  strawberries  were  ripen- 
ing in  the  open  air,  and  the  little  children  were  playing  bare- 
footed in  the  streets;  and  far  away  to  the  right  stretched 
out  at  our  fe(?t  the  vast  plain  of  the  fertile  Tierra  Calieiite, 
where  the  sugar  cane  was  green,  and  the  corn  tasseling,  and 
the  mango  trees  and  bananas  were  swaying  in  the  breeze 
down  to  where  eighty  miles  away  and  five  thousand  feet 
below  us  could  be  seen  the  shore  line  of  the  Gulf,  the  white 
houses  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  big  ocean  steamers  resting 
like  ducks  on  the  water  and  seemingly,  even  in  this  clear 
air,  not  much  larger.  So  looked  Italy  with  "her  fatal  gift  of 
beauty"  as  she  lay  smiling  at  the  feet  of  her  mountains  when 
Goth  and  Vandal  gazed  down  upon  her  and  when  Hannibal 
and  Napoleon  poured  dowm  their  troops  like  Alpine  torrents 
from  the  mountain  passes.  The  healthfulness  of  Orizaba  is 
])erfect,  and  long  centuries  ago  it  was  a  health  resort.  It 
was  a  favorite  residence  of  Maximilian. 

It  is  strange  that  Americans  should  go  to  Europe  when 
here  close  at  hand  and  without  the  discomfort  of  ocean 
travel  is  far  more  magnificent  scenery.    Travel  offers  more 
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novelty  here,  in  every  way,  than  in  the  beaten  pathways  of 
Germany  and  France,  and  the  expense  is  not  one-third  so 
much. 

At  Orizaba  I  had  the  fortune  to  meet  President  Diaz,  the 
remarkable  man  who  with  a  firm  and  true  hand  has  for 
so  many  years  been  guiding  Mexico  along  the  path  that 
leads  to  order,  peace,  and  prosperity  under  a  government 
"broad  based  on  the  people's  will."  A  swarthy  man,  with 
unmistakable  firmness  and  executive  capacity  stamped  upon 
his  countenance,  he  has  been  the  providential  man  for 
Mexico.  A  fine  organizer,  he  has  news  by  telegraph  laid  be- 
fore him  every  morning  frond  his  agents  in  every  townsiiip  of 
the  republic.  He  has  been  quick  to  utilize  the  agency  of  the 
railroad  and  the  telegraph,  and  by  his  promptness  of  action 
he  has  for  many  years  made  brigandage  and  revolutionary 
uprisings  impossible.  Not  overgiven  to  observing  the  forms 
when  the  substance  of  liberty  was  at  stake,  his  has  been  a 
'*hand  of  iron  in  a  glove  of  velvet."  At  his  touch  order 
appeared  out  of  chaos,  and  hard  upon  her  footsteps  in  this 
fertile  land  came  prosperity  and  contentment.  When  the 
people  become  better  educated,  by  experience  in  the  art  of 
self-government,  a  less  governing  president  may  accord 
better  with  the  recpiirements  of  the  presidency,  but  for  th(» 
needs  of  the  hour  Mexico  could  have  found  no  man  better 
fitted  to  establish  that  order  and  i)eace  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a  nation's  prosperity  than  the  soldier  and  statesman. 
President  Porfirio  Diaz.  He  had  come  down  to  the  next 
station  (Nogales)  to  bring  an  invalid  relative  for  the  benefits 
of  this  delightful  clime,  and  so,  having  missed  him  in  the 
capital,  I  met  him  at  Orizaba.  From  there  he  went  on  to 
Vera  Cruz,  where  he  was  received  with  great  rejoicings 
and  display,  and  thence  by  sea  to  the  northern  terminus 
of  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad,  which  railroad  he  wished  to 
inspect.  Nothing  escapes  him,  and  he  is  the  best  posted  man 
in  Mexico  as  to  everything  which  concerns  in  any  way  the 
welfare  of  the  republic. 

Passing  over  a  bridge  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  high, 
with  a  sheer  precipice  above  and  below,  with  the  mountain 
stream  rolling  in  a  cascade  down  the  ravine,  we  passed 
through  the  frightful-looking  cafion  known  as  Infernillo, 
1.  e.,  "little  hell,"  from  Nogales  to  Orizaba.  PYom  Orizaba 
the  railroad  runs  through  cane  and  coffee  fields.  Six  or 
seven  miles  further  on  the  line  enters  the  Barranca 
de  Metlac,  and  a  thousand  feet  below  in  the  bottom 
of  the  chasm  almost  under  our  car  windows  rushes  along 
the   Bio   Metlac   until   at   last   an    immense   horse-shoe 
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(*urve  takes  the  track  over  a  curved  bridge  of  nine 
spans  to  the  other  side.  At  Cordoba,  where  pineapples 
sell  for  a  cent  apiece  and  oranges  six  for  -an  American 
cent,  we  are  in  the  tropics  at  last,  the  temperate  zone 
being  left  well  behind;  and  amid  profusion  of  flowers  and 
blossoms  and  blooms  the  train  rolls  eastward  to  Vera  Cruz. 
Here  in  January,  we  found  the  scorching  heats  of  August. 
Passengers  in  the  cars  appeared  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  and 
the  rolling  of  the  blue  waves  of  the  Gulf  was  the  only  rt*- 
minder  of  coolness.  San  Juan  d'Ulloa  lay  out  in  the  harbor, 
a  sullen  reminder  of  more  warlike  times,  and  steamers  and 
vessels  crowded  the  roadstead  which  is  to  be  protected  by  a 
breakwater  now  under  constru(*tion.  But  the  port  has 
always  been  poor  and  can  never  be  made  satisfactory, 
and  owes  its  imjiortance  solely  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  port 
of  the  city  of  Mexico,  but  Tamjiico,  since  its  harbor  has  been 
deepened  by  the  Eades  jetties,  is  far  superior,  and  when  the 
railroad  thence  to  the  city  of  Mexico  shall  have  been  com- 
pleted the  glory  of  Vera  Cruz  will  be  eclipsed.  A  little 
north  of  the  city  Cortez  landed  April  21,  1519,  more  than 
a  century  and  a  year  before  the  Mayflower  sighted  Plymouth 
Rock,  and  a  little  south  of  the  city  General  Scott  and  the 
American  army  landed  in  1847,  and  from  this  city  both  gen- 
erals marched  on  the  capital  by  practically  the  same  route 
via  Jalapa.  Vera  Cruz  has  many  churches  and  some  hand- 
some public  buildings,  but  the  intense  heat  and  the  frequent 
visits  of  yellow  fever  render  it  undesirable  for  a  residence 
or  a  lengthened  visit.  It  has,  however,  a  really  eflflcient  set 
of  street  commissioners,  who  are  so  diligent  in  cleansing  the 
streets  that  a  penalty  of  five  dollars  is  incurred  by  killing  one 
of  them.  They  are  styled  cof>ilotes  here,  but  in  Charleston, 
8.  C.,  where  they  are  equally  diligent  and  effective,  they  are 
called  simply  turkey  buzzards.  In  these  hot  lands  the  rail- 
roads use  iron  cross  ties.  Thev  are  of  sheet  iron  and  mere 
shells.  The  hollow  side  being  put  downwards  takes  a  firm 
hold  and  thus  makes  a  solid  roadwav.  Iron  telegraph  poles 
are  also  used,  as  vermin  are  very  destructive  to  wooden  ones. 
Leaving  Vera  Cruz  over  the  Tnteroceanic  railroad,  the 
road  runs  through  the  tropical  country,  beneath  the  palm 
trees,  passing  near  the  National  Bridge  and  the  field  of 
Cerro  Gordo.  The  track  along  here  is  a  wonderful  piece 
of  work.  There  are  a  hundred  horse-shoe  curves,  and  at  the 
famous  Huarumbo  cutting,  the  deepest  cut  in  Mexico,  the 
line  makes  almost  a  complete  loop.  Climbing,  still  ever 
climbing,  and  turning  to  right  and  left  as  we  climb,  we  reach 
Jalapa.    This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  quaintest  towns  in  the 
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republic,  a  bit  of  the  sixteenth  century  clinging  to  the  side 
of  the  mountain — nothing  modern  save  the  railroad,  the 
electric  lights  and  street  cars,  and  the  hotel  which  has  the 
comforts  of  New  York.  But  once  inside  the  hotel  you  will 
find  that  you  are  not  in  New  York,  for  there  is  not  a  chim- 
ney, and  never  any  need  of  one,  and  the  house,  like  all  hotels 
and  private  residences  hereabouts,  is  built  around  an  open 
courtyard  where  the  fountain  plays  and  tiovvers  and  roses 
are  blooming — in  January.  Jalapa  has  a  medicinal  reminis- 
cence, as  jalap  came  from  hent^,  but  you  would  never  know- 
it  here  for  the  people  pronounce  the  name  of  their  city 
Halap^pcr,  It  is  indeed  very  ancient.  When  Cortez  three 
hundred  and  seventy-six  years  ago  (nearly  ninety  years 
before  the  settlement  at  Jamestown),  made  that  dare-devil 
march  with  four  hundred  men  to  take  the  city  of  Mexico 
with  its  half  million  of  people,  and  took  it,  he  passed  through 
Jalai)a,  and  it  was  already  then  a  city  of  importance.  The 
two  principal  churches  here  were  built  by  the  Spaniards 
long  years  before  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  the  first  attempt 
at  an  English  settlement  on  this  continent  at  Roanoke 
Island. 

And  forty-nine  years  ago  Jalapa  saw  another  army  come 
up  from  the  seaward,  from  the  white  walls  dimly  discerned 
where  nestles  Vera  Cruz  by  the  deep  waters.  And  the 
bugles  rang  out  full  and  free,  and  the  drums  rolled  and  the 
long  blue  lines  came  marching  through,  and  in  their  ranks, 
but  unnoted  then,  were  young  captains  and  lieutenants — 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  IT.  S.  Grant  and  Stonewall  Jackson  and 
Sherman  and  Meade  and  Thomas  and  Longstreet  and  many 
another  whose  names  have  passed  into  historv  now  and  are 

"written  hiph 
On  the  dusty  roU  the  a^es  keep." 

Thev  had  first  met  the  enemv  and  driven  him  back  at  the 
National  Rridge,  which  we  passed  a  station  or  two  back,  and 
then  at  Cerro  (lordo  (atiglicc  *'round  hill")  the  conical-to]) 
mountain  which  lifts  its  head  out  yonder.  Sharing  the  same 
fare,  following  the  same  leaders,  drinking  from  the  same 
canteen,  they  ])assed  by  the  door  of  this  hotel,  up  that  street 
yonder,  through  the  pass  that  opens  beyond,  up  the  moun- 
tain, on  and  on,  ever  on  and  upwards  till  now  they  live  amid 
the  stars. 

And  down  this  same  street  rode  since  at  the  head  of  a 
retreating  army,  with  the  tricolor  floating  over  him  and  the 
imperial  eagles  of  a  Napoleon  borne  before  him,  a  marshal 
of  France  who  left  a  reputation  behind  him  to  find  the 
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infamy  of  an  Arnold  on  the  green  and  golden  slopes  of 
Lorraine — Bazaine,  the  only  man  in  all  history  who  has  ever 
surrendered  an  army  of  175,000  lighting  men. 

And  80  Jalapa,  with  her  bright  sunshine  and  her  narrow 
streets  and  her  pretty  women  and  laughing  children  and 
bubbling  fountains,  has  seen  history  pass  by  her,  and  she 
remains  unmoved  and  unchanging  as  Orizaba,  which  stands 
out  yonder,  the  monarch  of  this  republican  continent,  with 
his  slumbering  lires  beneath  and  his  unmelting  snows  above, 
the  sentinel  of  the  ages,  unchanged,  while  generations  of 
men  and  empires  pass  by  and  disappear  like  fleecy  clouds 
melting  into  the  infinite  azure  of  the  past. 

Jalapa  was  the  birthplace  of  President  Lerdo  de  Tejada, 
and  his  banishment  from  the  country  has  not  prevented  his 
statue  from  being  erected  in  the  Plaza,  and  a  plate  affixed 
to  the  house  records  the  locality  and  date  of  his  birth. 
A  tram  road  carries  us  out  to  Coatepec,  a  little  village 
embosomed  amid  cofifee  haciendas.  The  cofifee  ti'ees 
are  evergreens,  as  are  all  trees  hereabouts,  and  the  coffee  is 
gathered  continuously  the  year  round.  It  grows  on  trees 
which  bear  fruit  very  much  resembling  cherries,  each  cherry 
containing  two  seeds  which  are  the  coffee  grains.  The  busi- 
ness is  very  profitable,  as  coffee  is  raised  here  at  a  cost  of 
from  six  to  eight  cents  and  is  sold  in  San  Francisco  at 
twenty-two  and  one-half  cents  in  gold,  which,  at  the  present 
enhanced  value  of  our  standard,  is  equal  to  forty-one  cents 
here.  In  some  sections  the  coffee  trees  require  to  be  irri- 
gated during  the  dry  season,  but  here  there  is  moisture 
enough  the  year  round.  The  profitableness  of  coffee  raising 
is  carrying  a  great  many  Americans  to  Mexico.  The  merits 
of  Mexican  coffee  are  now  well  established,  and  it  is  s^id 
to  be  not  surpassed  by  the  best  Mocha. 

Leaving  Jalapa  westward  we  begin  to  climb  the  moun- 
tains. The  track,  especially  on  reaching  the  edge  of  the 
great  plateau,  runs  through  lava  beds  for  many  miles,  show- 
ing that  the  great  central  plateau  of  Mexico  was  in  some 
remote  age  lifted  up  seven  thousand  feet  by  the  titanic 
forces  beneath.  When  this  was  done  the  corresponding 
depression  was  made  which  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
views  from  the  ascending  train  are  marvellous.  Mountain 
ridges  and  valleys  unroll  themselves  like  a  panorama,  and 
a  full  hundred  miles  away  are  the  ships  and  white  walls  of 
Vera  Cruz — while  first  before,  and  then  behind,  us  as  we 
turn,  now  this  way  and  now  that,  are  the  white-capped 
Orizaba  and  the  coffer-shaped  Cofre  de  Perote,  looking  like 
a  gigantic  square  box  on  the  top  of  a  truncated  cone.    We 
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pass  also  the  old  castle  of  Perote,  where  formerly  a  large 
garrison  was  kept  to  patrol  the  National  Road,  running  from 
Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  Interoceanic  is  nearly  one  hun- 
dred miles  longer  than  its  rival  road,  the  "Queen's  Own," 
from  the  capital  to  the  sea,  and  follows  very  closely  the  track 
of  the  former  National  Road,  which  in  turn  was  substan- 
tially the  route  taken  by  both  Cortez  and  Scott. 

We  stop  over  at  Puebla,  whose  history  is  romantic  and 
historic,  and  whose  name  originally  was  the  City  of  the 
Angels.  Like  Queretaro,  l*uebla  has  seen  much  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  war.  It  was  captured  by  Iturbide  1821,  by 
General  Scott  1847,  by  Zaragoza  May  5,  18G2  (hence  one  of 
the  national  holidays),  by  the  French  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  and  recaptured  from  the  French  by  Oen.  Porfirio 
Diaz  (now  president)  in  1867.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  ruins 
of  forts  and  the  remains  of  breastworks.  The  city  lies  in  the 
centre  of  a  great  plain  with  the  four  snow-crowned  peaks 
in  full  view — Orizaba  and  Malintzi  to  the  eastward  and 
Popocatapetl  and  Ixtaccihuatl  to  the  west.  The  city  has 
100,000  population,  and  is  the  third  in  size  in  the  repub- 
lic. The  great  cathedral  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-three 
feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  one  feet  wide,  and  one  of  the 
towers  cost  |100,000.  In  this  is  placed  a  chime  of  eighteen 
bells,  the  largest  of  which  weighs  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
The  altar  alone  cost  |110,000. 

Six  miles  west  of  Puebla  and  reached  by  both  railroad 
and  street-car  lines  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Cholula,  whose  origin  outdates  tradition  as  well  as  history. 
Cortez  counted  here  four  hundred  temples,  but  the  former 
great  city,  in  which  he  massacred  so  many  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, has  now  dwindled  to  a  village  of  five  thousand  people. 
Its  point  of  attraction  now  is  the  great  pyramid  of  Cholula, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  feet  high,  with  its 
summit,  formerly  crowned  with  the  sacred  fires  and  the 
stone  on  which  human  victims  were  sacrificed,  now  occupied 
by  a  Catholic  church.  The  base  of  this  pyramid  is  half  as 
large  again  as  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  From  this  summit  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  one 
of  the  loveliest  plains  in  the  world.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood that  this  immense  pyramid  is  built  of  sun-dried  brick, 
and  it  is  considered  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world — and 
so  it  is;  indeed,  Ignatius  Donnelly  has  written  to  prove  that 
it  is  the  remains  of  the  tower  of  Babel.  But  if  it  is  not  pre- 
sumption in  one  who  does  not  claim  to  be  a  savant  or  to 
speak  ex  cathcdray  I  will  say  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  neither 
this  nor  the  great  pyramids  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  at  San 
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Juan  Teotihuacan  (already  referred  to)  are  wholly  artificial. 
I  thiuk  they  are  mostly  natural  hills,  like  many  others  in  the 
plain  not  far  from  both  places.  These  more  nearly  approxi- 
mated the  four  points  of  the  compass  and  a  pyramid  in 
shape.  They  were,  therefore,  doubtless  selected  and  exactly 
oriented,  and  made  pyramidal  by  artificial  means.  This 
required  an  enormous  amount  of  work  and  was  enough  to 
make  them  nmrvels,  but  exacted  nothing  like  the  super- 
human labor  which  would  have  been  required  to  erect  the 
structures  from  the  base.  At  ( 'holula,  not  onlv  was  the 
hill  oriiented  and  shaped  into  iin  exact  pyramid,  but  a  road 
winding  round  the  four  sides  to  the  top  was  built  of  sun- 
dried  brick,  the  pavement  of  which  was  tiled,  and  probably 
all  the  sides  of  the  hills  also  were  plated  with  brick  to  make 
the  pyramidal  shape  perfect.  I  come  to  this  conclusion,  by 
seeing  on  both  these  plains  other  hills  close  by  which  with 
some  labor  could  be  trimmed  into  pyramidal  shape  and  their 
four  sides  made  to  correspond  to  the  points  of  the  compass, 
and  from  the  consideration  of  the  enormous  labor  and  length 
of  time  requisite  to  have  built  these  pyramids  out  of  brick, 
and  the  absence  of  any  depression  whence  the  material  for 
so  large  a  mound,  if  artilicial,  could  have  been  taken.  To 
have  constructed  these  pyramids  from  their  bases  would 
have  been  an  overwhelming  and  entirely  useless  task. 

The  city  of  Oaxaca  lit»s  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  miles 
southeast  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  route  to  it  is  z'ia  Puebla 
over  the  Mexican  Southern  Railroad,  which  is  intended  to  be 
a  link  in  the  great  Inter-Contimaital  Railway  line  connecting 
North  and  South  America  when  it  shall  be  built.  This  road 
is  completed  to  Oaxaca,  with  its  immediate  objective  point 
at  Tehuante[)ec  on  the  Pacific,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  further  south.  It  penetrates  one  of  the  best  agricul- 
tural and  mineral  sections  in  the  republic.  Unlike  all  other 
railroads  in  Mt»xico  the  Southern  runs  neither  across  plains 
nor  along  mountain  sides,  but  follows  up  the  valley,  and  for 
the  last  fifty  miles  it  runs  through  a  dee])  and  narrow  cafion 
like  the  Yosemite  in  California,  though  the  latter  is  only 
s(»ven  miles  long.  From  the  track  for  miles  we  look  two 
thousand  feet  up  the  almost  per])endicular  sides  of  the 
mountain  walls  on  either  side  of  the  little  river  whose  sinu- 
ous banks  we  follow,  first  on  one  side  the  stream  and  then 
the  other.  At  Tomellin  we  get  a  most  admirable  dinner  at 
a  hotel  kept  by  two  of  those  cosmopolitans,  the  Chinese. 
They  spoke  English,  French,  S])anish,  German  (and  it  is 
to  be  presumed  Russian  and  Hindoo)  like  natives  of  those 
countries,  and  talked  to  each  other  in  Chinese.    Tears  ago 
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when  I  visited  the  famous  Yosemite  it  was  considered  one 
of  the  world's  wonders,  but  here  we  have  it  duplicated  but 
many  times  longer  and  with  a  railroad  running  the  whole 
length.  Along  the  stream  we  could  see  the  natives  rocking 
gold  out  of  the  yellow  sands.  The  magnificent  valley  of 
Oaxaea  was  granted  to  Cortez  and  from  it  he  derived  his 
title  of  Marquis  of  the  Valley.  In  the  city  of  Oaxaea  Pres- 
ident Diaz  was  born  (which  fact  is  marked  in  European 
fashion  by  a  plaque  on  the  walls  of  the  house)  and  Juarez 
was  born  in  a  little  Indian  village  close  by.  The  city  is 
the  cai)ital  of  the  state  of  the  siune  name  and  has  its  fair 
share  of  grand  churches  and  handsome  public  buildings 
with  its  Plazas  and  a  Zocalo.  It  has  a  population  of  thirty 
thousand.  The  railroad  descends  from  seven  thousand  feet 
at  Puebla  to  five  thousand  feet  here. 

From  Oaxaea  it  is  usual  to  go  out  by  stage  to  the  wonder- 
ful ruins  of  Mitla,  twenty-five  miles  off,  but  as  there  was  no 
one  else  to  go  that  day,  I  went  on  horseback  accompanied 
onh'  by  an  Indian  mozo  or  servant.  It  was  a  delightful  brac- 
ing ride  in  this  elevated  atmosphere,  albeit  the  sun  was 
rather  trying  for  January,  seeing  that  we  were  within  sev- 
enteen degrees  of  the  ecjuator,  about  the  latitude  of  Khar- 
toom,  Aden,  and  Bombay,  and  some  hundreds  of  miles 
further  south  than  Cairo  (in  Egypt),  Delhi,  or  Calcutta.  A 
few  miles  out^we  stopped  to  st»e  the  big  tree  of  Tule.  While 
not  so  tall  as  the  big  trees  in  the  Mariposa  or  Calaveras 
groves  in  California  (though  some  one  has  said  it  took  two 
looks  to  see  to  the  top)  it  is  larger  round,  and  in  fact  is 
probably  the  largest  tree  in  the  world,  being  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-five  feet  in  circumference,  measured  at  a 
height  of  six  feet  from  the  ground.  It  stands  in  the 
churchyard  of  Santa  Maria  del  Tule.  On  the  east  side 
of  the  tree  is  a  wooden  tablet  signed  by  Humboldt  in 
1806  which  is  now  partly  overgrown  and  imbedded  in  the 
tree.  Stopping  at  Tlacolula  for  dinner  and  at  other  vil- 
lages to  rest  and  see  the  customs  and  novelties  of  this 
far-off  country,  Mitla  was  reached  early  enough  to  see  the 
wonderful  and  mysterious  prehistoric  ruins  before  sunset, 
for  towards  the  equator  winter  days  are  longer  and  summer 
days  shorter  than  with  us.  No  one  knows  when  and  by 
w^hom  these  solid  granite  buildings  with  such  elaborate 
carvings  were  erected.  In  the  entablature  are  chiselled 
hieroglyphics  which  might  tell  the  story,  but  as  at  Belshaz- 
zar's  feast  no  one  has  been  prompt  to  decipher  them,  and 
the  mystery  remains  unsolved.  No  bilingual  tablet  has 
been  discovered,  and  the  "dead  past  has  gone  down  to  the 
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dead."  The  mountains  and  the  valley  and  the  sky  are  still 
here,  as  beautiful  and  as  smiling  as  on  that  far-away  day 
when  these  buildings  came  forth  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the 
builders.  What  glorious  name  were  they  intended  to  hand 
down  to  future  ages,  what  great  deeds  to  commemorate? 
Earth  and  sky  make  no  reply,  and  the  breeze  gently  blowing 
passes  by  and  no  man  knows  whence  it  came  or  whither  it 
goes. 

At  night,  the  glorious  stars  are  glorious  indeed  in  the 
translucent  air  of  these  cloudless  skies.  Larger  and 
brighter,  a[)parently  nearer  and  more  numerous  than  at 
home,  we  see  among  them  new  constellations.  Far  to  the 
north  is  still  the  pole-star  and  a  part  of  the  Great  Bear,  while 
to  the  southward  shines  the  Southern  Cross.  Here,  as  in 
crossing  th(>  Andes,  it  is  said  that  those  travelling  by  night 
will  hear  the  Indian  guides  cry  out  at  midnight,  '^The  cross 
begins  to  bendy  And  at  sunrise  and  sunset  what  coloring 
in  the  sky  and  on  the  lonely  mountain  tops, — 

"Hues  that  have  words 
And  speak  to  ye  of  Heaven." 

Returning  to  Puebla,  a  short  run  on  the  railroad  brings 
us  to  the  station  of  Santa  Ana,  whence  a  tramway  of  six 
miles  through  beautiful  woods,  well-cultivated  fields  (the 
hedges  on  either  side  of  the  road  covered  with  wild  flowers 
filling  the  air  with  perfume),  and  through  the  quaint  little 
town  of  Pablo  Apetitlan  brings  us  to  Tlaxcala.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Mexico,  and  its  very 
name  is  redolent  of  antiquity  and  the  conquest  Cortez 
met  in  battle  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  warriors  of  this 
brave  little  republic,  and  then  deeming  it  better  to  make 
friends,  marched  with  them  to  Cholula  which  he  turned 
over  to  their  uncovenanted  mercies.  It  was  only  by  the 
aid  of  the  Tlascalans  that  he  conquered  Mexico.  Then  they 
in  turn  fell  into  subjection,  and  its  three  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  have  now  dwindled  to  four  thousand.  Here 
is  a  museum  of  interesting  antiquities,  and  the  oldest  church 
on  the  continent,  begun  in  1521,  the  very  year  of  the  con- 
quest, and  the  pulpit  in  which  the  gospel  was  first  preached 
this  side  of  the  great  waters.  Here  too  are  the  state  build- 
ings, and  the  governor  and  the  supreme  court  were  seen, 
for  in  deference  to  its  history  Tlaxcala  is  the  capital  of  a 
state  of  that  name,  though  the  smallest  in  the  republic, 
having  only  fifteen  hundred  square  miles,  somewhat  larger 
than  Rhode  Island  but  smaller  than  Delaware.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  little  state  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 
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The  ancient  town  was  built  in  an  amphitheatre  in  the 
foothills.    The  present  town  is  not  exactly  on  the  old  site. 

Returning  again  to  Puebla,  the  route  then  leads  us  back 
to  the  city  of  Mexico  over  the  Interoceanic  Railroad, 
through  one  of  the  richest  and  most  highly  cultivated  sec- 
tions in  all  Mexico.  At  Nanacamilca  the  track  reaches 
an  elevation  of  nine  thousand  feet.  At  Calpulalpan  and  at 
Otuniba  we  pass  through  two  famous  battlefields.  A  lit- 
tle further  on  we  have  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  valley 
of  Mexico.  Far  and  near  are  the  gleaming  roofs  of  busy 
tDwns,  the  green  groves  of  olives  and  other  trees,  and  amid 
apparently  fathomless  depths  of  air*  sleeps  the  great  lake. 
Here  the  railroad  turning  almost  back  on  its  track  but  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountain  range,  we  roll  southwards 
past  Texcoco,  once  the  rival  of  Mexico  and  the  place  at 
which  Cortez  launched  his  bergantines  for  the  taking 
of  the  latter  city,  along  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  Texcoco, 
then  turning  west  we  pass  through  the  valley  with  Lake 
Texcoco  on  the  right  and  Lakes  Xochomilco  and  Chalco 
on  the  left,  then  along  the  V^'iga  canal  with  its  boats, 
then  under  a  double  row  of  willows  lining  the  tracks,  with 
Chapultepec  to  the  left  looking  down  upon  us  and  the 
mountains  all  around,  and  halt  at  San  Lazaro  station  in 
the  city  of  Mexico.  As  in  Italy  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  so 
in  Mexico  all  roads  lead  to  the  capital. 


WHAT  IS  AMERICA'S  RELATION  TO  ENGLAND? 


BY   EVELEEN    LAURA   MASON. 


The  war  before  us  is  but  a  call  to  arms  for  brains  and 
for  straij^ht  shooting  tit  facts.  The  time  for  ambush  fight- 
ing, even  between  intellects,  is  over.  For  '*a  conspiracy 
of  silence'-   concerning  antagonisms  never  creates  peace. 

It  is  interesting  that  while  Britain  has  aroused  from 
self-satisfaction  sufficiently  to  see  that  she  has  made  herself 
disagreeable  to  America  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  she 
yet  tries  to  persuade  herself  that  America's  antipathy 
is  only  based  (as  some  writers  for  the  British  cause 
suggest)  on  '*the  policies  of  government  for  which  England 
stands,"  "free  trade"  and  the  "gold  standard."  The  Brit- 
ish do  not  seem  to  know  that  on  these  points  the  con- 
glomerate American  mind  takes  difl*erent  individual 
views,  and  that  the  antipathy  is  based  on  the  difference 
between  the  principles  for  which  America  stands  and 
the  conduct  of  England.  And  this  difference  is,  that 
America  stands  for  the  principle,  "Liberty  to  all  and  license 
to  none";  while  England's  practice  is  "Liberty  to  none  and 
license  to  England."  Therefore  the  relation  is,  in  the  na- 
ture of  things,  as  antipathetic  as  peace  and  w^ar,  heaven 
and  hell! 

When  using  the  name  of  the  chosen  symbol  of  the  British 
in  speaking  of  their  chosen  policy,  we  leave  out  of  the 
discussion  those  individuals  whose  intelligence  has  out- 
grown the  symbol  and  the  policy.  And  when  we  speak 
of  the  (loddess  of  Liberty,  we  do  it,  realizing  that  not  all 
Americans  are  yet  imbued  with  the  power  to  practise  that 
"Lib(»rtv  to  all  and  license  to  none"  which  we  theoreticallv 
delight  to  honor.  Yet  we  must  continue  to  lay  stress  on 
the  names  of  "goddess"  and  "lion,"  because  we  know  that  a 
people's  ideals  are  to  them  wings  or  weights.  And  we 
claim  that  our  national  ideals  of  personal  liberty  and  self- 
sovereignty  are  as  the  wings  on  which  people  will  mount 
to  moral  heights  as  yet  unattained  by  any  of  us,  while  the 
polity  symbolized  by  the  lion  is  a  weicrht,  pressing  its  ad- 
herents to  a  plane  of  violence  and  stupidity. 
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But  the  stolid  inability  of  the  lion  to  understand  these 
facts  constrains  the  goddess  to  emphasize  her  wish  that 
he  would  understand,  and  puts  her  in  no  frame  of  mind 
to  say  to  him,  "Roar  me  gently,  good  beast."  On  the  re- 
verse, its  intrusions  oblige  the  goddess  to  reaffirm,  ** Amer- 
ica's relation  to  England  is  that  of  a  conqueror  to  a 
foe  vanquished  in  177G,  and  with  whom  America  will 
have  no  entangling  alliance,  and-  as  little  traffic  until  the 
lion  is  transhumanized." 

Meanwhile,  as  distance  gives  perspective,  it  is  probable 
that  the  goddess  knows  England  better  than  England  knows 
herself,  for  she  stands  too  admiringly  near  to  herself  to 
get  right  perspective  of  her  past  history  and  present  in- 
tentions. Rhe  does  not  realize  that  America  is  a  great 
reader,  and  that,  as  her  citizenship  is  conglomerate,  her 
language. is  polyglot,  which  puts  her  in  the  way  of  knowing 
pastand  present,  with  the  result  that,  *in  all  the  affliction  of" 
the  nations  on  whom  British  violence,  rapine,  and  slaughter 
have  fallen,  America  *'has  been  aftlicted."  For  America 
is  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  nations  are  America. 
America,  not  England,  is  the  motherland ;  for  the  maternal 
principle  of  **Liberty  to  all  and  license  to  none"  is  the 
(Comforter  come  to  lead  our  citizenship  into  all  knowledge 
through  peace.  It  is  not  good  form  for  the  lion  to  intrude 
his  old-fashioned  bloodthirstv  ways  on  America!  He 
should  be  restrained  and  made  to  see  that  the  goddess 
is  beautifully  busy,  and  cannot  turn  from  her  business  of 
bringing  her  men  and  women  into  right  relations  with 
one  another  for  the  full  practic^lization  of  her  principles; 
but  that  meanwhile,  it  would  be  right  in  the  line  of  evolu- 
tion for  England  to  stay  at  home  and  teach  her  lion  to 
change  his  methods,  and  to  climb  up  from  brute  to  human, 
and  from  human  to  the  divine  level  where  stands  the  god- 
dess whose  principles  we  emulate. 

True,  in  the  course  of  the  evolution  of  each  succeeding 
world-epoch  wars  have  been.  For  in  every  immature  age 
tlie  common  majority  of  men  have  been  fighters,  not 
thinkers,  and  so  seem  to  have  been  weights  on  progress. 
But  always  these  fightinc:  methods  have  been  antipathetic 
to  the  principles  of  goddess  and  eagle,  both  of  which  are 
very  old  ensicns  of  the  supreme  principles  which  America 
has  set  herself  to  demonstrate  in  popular  practice. 

England  does  not  want  to  hear  that  America's  great  con- 
cern is  to  sustain  ri^hf  relations  zvith  her  (mm  principles  what- 
ever becomes  incidentally  of  England,  wJiose  plans  have 
no  more  bearing  on  the  question  than  have  the  plans 
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tiDd  interests  of  France,  the  donor  of  that  ideal  statue  of 
Liberty  which  lights  our  harbor  and  the  world's  people  as 
they  enter  that  harbor — Germany,  Spain,  Russia,  and  the 
rest.  England  cannot  see  these  facts,  and  does  not  want 
anyone  else  to  see  them;  for  she  knows  that  if  at  this 
crisis  America  should  put  herself  into  right  relations  with 
her  own  priucii)les  she  would  be  invincible,  and  that,  Eng- 
land forefends.  For  the  more  absolutely  America  stands 
upon  her  own  high  level,  the  further  she  separates  herself 
from  British  methods  to-day.  So  that  if  America  were 
true  to  herself,  she  would  rise  to  eyrie  heights,  which  are 
above  ordinary  faith  and  ordinary  fear — ^and  where 
British  force  would  have  no  more  power  than  the  nerves 
of  a  dead  man.  But  when  America  descends  from  her 
right  level  and  puts  faith  in,  or  has  fear  of,  British  methods, 
she  then  clothes  England  in  a  powder  not  her  own.  Eng- 
land needs  and  desires  to  be  so  clothed,  and  she  is  trading 
on  her  assumption  of  oneness  zvith  America^  and  thereby  is 
bringing  upon  America  the  dislike  that  France  and  Spain 
rightly  have  for  the  methods  of  their  age-long  enemy,  Eng- 
land. Hence  England  insists  upon  making  it  appear  that 
she  is  the  mother  of  America,  who  therefore  w^ould  be 
supposed  to  have  faith  in  England  and  a  fear  of  her,  and 
to  be  at  one  mind  with  her  in  all  her  enmities,  wishes,  and 
ways.  This,  she  already  has  gotten  into  the  minds  of  Span- 
ish colleges,  and  has  confused  the  dignity  of  our  flag  with 
the  indignities  of  her  lion;  embroiling  us  in  her  old  quar- 
rels with  our  friends,  the  relatives  of  our  citizens.  We  long 
since  came  to  a  point  at  which  we  declared  we  would  have 
no  part  in  England's  quarrels.  If  we  go  a  step  further  now, 
and  say  to  her  definitely,  "We  have  no  faith  in  your  methods^ 
and  we  will  stand  by  our  own  principles  and  our  own  citi- 
z(^ns,"  England  intends  to  be  ready  to  answer:  ^^Fcar  me, 
then!  I  have  your  bonds  and  here  are  my  guns.  As  I  am 
doing  in  Egypt,  so  will  T  do  in  America!'' 

And  all  this  be(*ause  America  has — false  to  her  principles 
— entered  into  an  entangling  alliance  with  .  England,  to 
the  amount  of  "five  thousand  million  dollars,  the  annual 
interest  of  which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars," 
and  thus  has  unfittingly  complicated  the  independence  of 
her  right  relations,  by  adding  to  them  that  of  debtor  to  the 
''Constable  of  Egypt"  But  America  is  not  Egypt,  neither 
are  the  people  Egyptian  fellaheen  I  So,  besides  being 
herself,  America  has  the  advantage  of  Egypt's  experience 
of  British  ways.  But  all  will  be  plain  work,  if  the  people 
will  but  swiftly  study  up  the  situation,  and  then  put  them- 
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selves  in  right  relations  with  their  own  principles,  regard- 
less of  instructions  from  the  enemy.  This  will  make  them 
invincible;  and,  of  course,  release  them  from  England's 
si>eciou8  claims  and  rouge  et  noir  sort  of  money  speculations; 
a  game  at  which,  as  readers  know,  whoever  loses,  the  bank 
wins.  For,  notwithstanding  the  incidental  financial  com- 
plications, the  question  of  America's  relation  to  England 
to-day,  is  but  of  the  same  importance  as  that  of  her  rela- 
tion to  any  and  every  other  nation;  and  is  first,  independent, 
and  next — well? — friendly,  but  by  no  means  intimate,  till 
the  pressing  needs  of  her  own  national  family  are  adjusted. 

For  what  is  "England"?  It  is  within  proof  that  the 
British  nation  is  far  from  being  English;  and  that,  if  it 
were  English  the  lion  would  not  be  its  symbol,  nor  would 
its  policy  be  that  to  which  the  British  now  adhere.  This 
sounds  farcical ;  but  a  swift  review  of  British  history  will 
show  that  neither  the  sovereigns  nor  the  methods  of  Britain 
are  particularly  English,  and  that  the  British  lion  is  the 
English  people's  worst  enemy.  As  is  well  known,  near 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  just 
after  the  Roman  army  of  occupation  was  withdrawn  from 
Britain  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  a  horde  of 
fighters  pressed  in  to  take  advantage  of  the  fine  conditions 
with  which  ancient  Rome  had  filled  the  island.  So  the 
Saxons  invited  the  Angles  from  Southern  Denmark  to 
come  to  their  help.  But  these  Angles  entered  into  the 
business  so  well,  that  they  took  possession,  reducing  the 
inhabitants  to  submission  or  driving  them  to  retreat  to  the 
mountains.  ^^From  these  Angles  or  Engles  was  derived  the 
name  of  Angleland  or  England." 

The  Danes  then  succeeded  to  the  throne.  But  the 
Danes  are  kindred  of  the  Saxon,  and  belong  to  the  same 
great  Teutonic  family,  having  a  similiar  language  and 
religion,  says  history.  Yet  the  Danes  and  the  Angles  of 
Southern  Denmark  are  not  necessarily  the  same  people, 
as  is  shown  by  Knight,  an  intelligent  historian,  who  says, 
"After  the  death  of  Hardicanute,  the  ^English  people  (how- 
ever composed  of  English,  Danes,  and  Saxons)  went  on  with 
their  national  songs  and  traditions  under  Athelstan,  Alfred, 
and  Edward," — thus  emphasizing  the  fact  that,  to  the  fight- 
ing force  of  Teutons — Faxons  and  Danes — was  added  the 
permeating  influence  of  the  tradition-keeping.  Angle  ele- 
ment. Let  us  hunt  up  this  elusive  element.  Edward  the 
Confessor  was  brought  up  in  Normandy,  educated  as  an 
illnminati,  familiar  with  the  customs  and  language  of  other 
peoples,  and  was  a  lover  of  studious  cloister  life  rather  than 
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built  Up  the  Hi-ititih  nation,  und  is  admired  by  tbose  wli< 
tliink  that  in  the  cbief  tiling  to  be  done,  at  any  cost  of  cruelti 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

liut  iin  efii;;y  of  Edward  II  of  Oiprnarvon  in  the  Ulousces 
ter  Cathedral  showa  him  with  bitt  feet  on  a  coiled-up  dead 
or  dybig  lion  l.vins  on  its  back,  and  with  a  staff,  but- 
mounted  by  ronventionulized  win^s,  in  his  right  hand,  and 
the  globe  in  the  other.  Edward  Ill's  seal  shows  him  with  the 
glol)e  in  hia  hand,  siu-mounted  by  the  cross,  and  the  plant 
I't  genet  rising  large  above  bini,  and  falling  on  his  shoulder. 
At  his  feet  are  two  lions,  half  rising,  not  under  his  feet. 
While  a  statue  of  St.  (Jeorge  of  England,  which  is  at  Dijon, 
shows  liiui  with  his  sword  above  his  head  in  one  hand, 
and  bis  visor  raised  to  look  down  on  the  dragon  under  bis 
two  feet,  into  whose  mouth  he  is  thrusting  his  long  sword. 

Tlieiv  is  much  to  show  that  tlie  so-culled  llrilish  lion  was 
brought  to  England  aa  a  symbol  by  the  Norman  Crusaders, 
and  that  this,  which  appears  as  the  British  standard  to- 
da.v,  is  but  a  debased  form  of  a  spiritually  significant  sym- 
bol. The  casual  stud.v  of  the  seals  of  the  kings,  shows  that 
reigns  which  made  for  the  advance  of  higher  life,  were  sym- 
bolized by  the  presence  of  the  bird  token. 

When  we  c<mie  to  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  Plan- 
tagent  family  into  the  branches, of  the  House  of  York 
and  the  House  of  Tjjincaster,  the  fight  goes  on  under  the 
name  of  the  "War  of  the  Ros<'s"  white  and  red,  which  is  a 
significant  name  from  the  fact  that  "while  in  most  eases 
the  rose  of  the  poet  and  the  botanist  are  one  and  tiie  same 
kind,  yet  popnlar  najige  has  attached  the  name,  rose,  to 
plants  whosi'  kinship  with  the  rose  no  ordinary  botanist 
would  admit."  The  Rose  Kpinosissima  (the  Scotch  This- 
tle'/) and  the  Koae  Mavinus  (rose  of  the  sen,  or  water  lily) 
whieh  plays  an  important  i)art  in  folk-lore,  are  interesting 
«ui  that  score;  while  mythologically,  the  white  lily  (.luno'a 
rose)  was  taken  in  the  middle  ages  as  the  symbol  of  heav- 
enly purily,  and  was  contrasted  with  the  red  rose  of 
.\plirodite.  So  the  true  inwardness  of  the  War  of  the  Red 
and  White  Roses  would  repay  research,  and  would  sbow 
tliat  the  same  principle  was  at  stake  na  that  symbolized 
in  the  "golden  lilies  of  France."  which  were  a  variety  of 
the  f>laiit  et  griicf's  blazing  yellow  blossoms. 

Wo  when  in  14S5  Henry  VII  married  Elizabeth,  grand- 
daughter of  Edmund  Tudor,  descended  from  the  wise  man 
Owen  Tudor  of  Wales,  the  braufbea  of  York  and  Tjancaster 
united  in  the  red  Tudor  rose;  bringing  forward,  who  shall 
siiy  bow  murli  of  the  rose-cross  mysteries  over  which  the 
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knightH  of  the  various  secret  orders  and  of  the  "ancient 
and  accepted  Scottish  rites  of  Masons"  have  toiled  through 
the  ages.  From  this  house  of  Tudor  came  the  scholarly 
Elizabeth,  who,  among  other  good  things,  knew  how  to 
appropriate  for  England's  benefit,  the  discoveries  which 
the  Portuguese  navigator  had  made  and  the  enterprises 
which  the  Italian  Columbus  aided  by  Spain's  Isabella, 
carried  forward. 

The  reign  of  the  Scotch  House  of  Stuarts  followed,  which, 
lasting  fifty-four  years,  was  one  struggle  between  sover- 
eigns and  i)eople  for  power. 

And  the  Angles  had  not  only  appeared  among  British 
dominantsandnotof  them, buthadsecured recognition  as  the 
people  who  had  rights  which  .the  king  was  bound  under  seal 
to  respect.  Did  their  prophetic  souls  realize  that  that 
which  was  in  part  should  be  done  away  when  the  whole 
should  have  come?  And  did  they  know  that  their  charter 
was  but  like  the  wail  of  a  babe,  "crying  in  the  night  and 
with  no  language  but  a  cry,"  compared  to  the  shout  which 
sent  across  the  world  the  announcement  that  kings  had 
no  rights  which  "the  people"  are  bound  to  respect,  except 
the  right  to  be  respectable?  And  did  they  know  that 
their  Magna  Charta  would  lead  the  way  for  that  Maxima 
Charfa,  the  constitution  of  these  United  States  of  America, 
which  declares  universal  liberty  to  all,  without  distinction 
of  color  or  former  condition  of  servitude;  even  of  that  most 
humiliating  and  race-destroying  sort  of  servitude  to  which 
licensed  animalism  has  subjected  the  mothers  of  men?  It 
was  no  cry,  but  the  spirit  of  a  shout  which  in  1775  drove 
from  these  shores  that  lion  symbolical  of  a  government 
that  to-day  can  relish  a  thirteenth-century  charter,  and 
with  pap-spoon  in  one  hand  and  a  gun-fuse  in  the  other,  is 
at  our  door  trying  to  administer  the  drugged  dose  to  our 
goddess. 

This  is  plain  from  the  fact,  that  even  Sir  William  Har- 
court.  Liberal  leader  of  the  House  though  he  is,  said  the 
other  day,  that  "the  points  of  difference  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  insignificant,  and  could 
easily  be  settled  between  the  two  cabinets;  but  if  the  popu- 
lace" (mark  "])opulace,"  for  he  does  not  know  that  this 
is  the  government  of  a  people,  by  a  people,  and  for  a  peo- 
ple) "if  the  populace  on  both  sides  were  alloiced  (?)  to  raise 
the  excitement  of  the  real  matters  at  stake,  there  would  be 
great  danger  of  strife." 

Now  if  English  language  means  anything  this  English 
means:    The   matters    at   stake    must   be    star-chambered 
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by  the  two  cabinets;  for  if  English  people  and  Amer- 
ican people  are  allou^d  (?)  to  know  what  we  are  about, 
the  excitement  of  the  real  issues  at  stake  would  drive 
the  people  to  make  war  against — what?  Why,  a(^ain8t 
something,  of  course,  which  is  not  the  people,  but  is 
the  would-be  masters  of  the  people,  that  Sir  William 
Harcourt  puts  before  the  imagination  under  the  name,  *'/Ar 
fwo  cabinets,-'  That  is  the  style  of  doing  business  into  which 
the  British  are  already  lassoing  the  English  people  and 
the  American  self -sovereigns;  vide,  the  methods  which 
are  obtaining  in  our  national  Congress  to-day,  and  in  **the 
House^'  on  the  Hill,  concerning  which,  someone  justly  asked 
through  the  Transcript^  "Have  we  a  House  of  Lords?" 

So  **I  sing  arms''  which  America  bears  in  her  Charta 
of  American  liberties,  from  which  British  practices,  as 
here  demonstrated,  are  as  far  removed  to-day,  as  in  1215 
King  John's  ideas  were  from  those  of  the  real  English  peo- 
ple whose  name  (but  not  whose  principles  or  nature)  the 
British-licm-lovers  still  bear.  And  I  affirm  the  British 
lion  is  always  treacherous,  whether  rampant  or  couchafU; 
and  warn,  when  he  crouches  be  prepared  for  his  death-grip. 

Cut  short  was  the  1094  attempt  of  the  Angles  **to  gain 
and  retain  that  full  personal  liberty  in  which  the  Commons 
voted  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords  as  unnecessary,  burden- 
some, and  dangerous  alike  to  the  liberties,  safety,  and  pub- 
lic interests  of  the  people."  In  eleven  years  the  project 
was  thrust  back,  although  the  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment was  established  and  a  council  of  state  was  appointed 
of  which  John  Bradshaw  was  president,  and  John  Milton, 
the  poet  and  extreme  republican,  was  secretary. 

Then  again  came  in  the  Stuarts  who,  whatever  else  can 
be  said  of  them,  were  firm  believers  that  laws  were  made 
for  subjects,  not  for  kings. 

In  17:^0,  the  Elector  of  Hanover  came  in  as  King  of  Eng- 
land, under  the  name  of  George  I.  He  was  followed  by  his 
son,  George  TI,  also  a  Hanoverian,  so  that  George  III  was 
the  first  of  this  House  of  Brunswick  who  was  born  in  Eng- 
land. Then  came  (xeorge  IV  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Duke  of  Clarence,  with  the  title,  William  IV;  and 
William's  niece*  Victoria  (the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent) 
succeeded  William  IV,  in  1837  and,  in  1840,  married  Prince 
Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha.  During  all  this  time,  the 
Teutonic  Empire  was  building  up  by  marriage  alliance  and 
force  of  arms,  and  the  English  people  were  ruled  by  good 
Teutons — first  and  last — with  an  interregnum  of  Danes, 
Normans  from  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  Spanish  (?),  Welsh, 
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Scotch,  and  Dutch  sovereigns.  But  as  conglomerate  as 
were  the  families  of  the  kings,  quite  as  conglomerate  became 
the  so-called  English  people;  as  they  carried  also  in  their 
veins  whatever  the  ancient  Romans  and  their  ai'mies 
through  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  had  contrib- 
uted from  their  blood,  gathered  up  as  that  was  from  all  the 
nations  of  that  ancient  time,  when  greater  Rome  was  mis- 
tress of  now  buried  civilizations. 

In  view  of  all  this,  what  does  it  signify  that  such  a 
heterogeneous  mass  are  called  English?  If  their  birth, 
lineage,  or  kings  are  not  preponderably  even  of  the  English 
language  (though  that  is  an  utter  conglomerate),  is  it  some 
hidden  ideal,  some  essetitially  Anglo-intellectual  influence^  which 
gives  i)ermanence  to  the  name  of  that  people  of  whom  we 
first  hear,  in  this  review,  as  having  come  from  Southern 
Denmark?  **There  is  something"  sweet  **in  Denmark,"  or 
the  name  of  "the  people"  of  its  south  would  not  have 
adhered  to  the  British  nation. 

Conglomerate  America  is  a  keen  spectator  of  conditions, 
and  looks  with  the  eyes  of  the  twentieth-century  civil- 
ization into  the  eyes  of  other  people  as  conglomerate.  For 
it  has  nearly  come  to  pass.  Of  all  bloods  is  each  nation  of 
the  earth;  which  is  but  another  way  of  saying,  **0f  one 
blood  are  all  the  nations  of  the  earth."  This  binds  us  all 
up  in  one  bundle  of  life,  and  does  away  with  talk  about 
"otie  language"  and  **one  blood"  as  a  basis  of  alliance  of 
the  few  as  against  the  many.  The  chief  interest  is  that 
in  whatever  language  we  speak  we  should  succeed  in  saying 
something  of  profit  to  those  who  have  to  hear  us;  and  it 
is  of  interest  that  the  ^'one  blood"  should  be  full  of  good 
nerve-force,  instead  of  being  devitalized  to  the  verge  of 
invalidity  or  insanity  by  family  doings.  And  we  must  all 
know  tiiat  the  development  of  a  strong  intellectual  pur- 
pose and  an  identity  of  actuating  moral  principles  do  not 
come  by  chance,  but  are  the  outcome  of  generations  of 
spiritual  development  carried  on  by  individuals  who,  at 
last,  do  attain  to  a  makeup  of  this  kind,  and  that  those 
individuals  may  be  of  any  or  every  nationality.  And  so 
we  must  see  that  no  nationality,  in  itself,  places  the  bar- 
sinister  on  anv  escutcheon. 

Yet,  on  the  17th  of  February;  a  Chicago  audience  heard 
a  British  preacher  explain  that  "People  of  unhistoric 
minds,  little  development  of  reason  or  conscience,  and  no 
religious  depth  of  nature  may  get  themselves  into  a  belief 
that  certain  surface  interests  may  be  promoted  by  a  war 
between  English-speaking  races."    They  also  heard,  "Look- 
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ing  in  the  direction  of  an  abiding  union  between  all  English-. 
speaking  people  as  being  the  most  desirable  of  all  things 
practicable,  let  us  consider  the  past  history  of  England"; 
and  then  the  lecturer  went  back  a  little  way,  as  far  as 
King  John's  transaction  with  the  Angles  and  the  Charter, 
in  support  of  the  British  international  scheme  of  we  two, 
England  and  America  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Now  with  such  a  worldwide  work  as  America  has  taken 
in  hand,  why  should  a  gentleman  make  such  remarks? 
As  if  any  people  ever  restrained  themselves  from  war 
V  because  of  the  language  spoken!  Have  the  British  ever 
been  so  restrained  in  all  their  long  history  of  constant 
fighting  within  their  own  island?  Has  England  ever  kept 
her  guns  off  of  America  because  some  Americans  speak 
English?  And  supposing  they  did  all  speak  English,  what 
is  English  but  the  conglomerate  climax  of  all  languages, 
welded  into  an  ever-changing  form  of  utterance,  not  yet 
at  its  best  and  most  permanent.  So  what  can  it  mat- 
ter to  a  hoipolloi  nation  like  the  British,  whose  honorable 
•  queen  is  German  and  whose  princes  and  princesses  are 
everything  good  in  the  way  of  language,  and  whose  parlia- 
ment and  whose  Londoners  at  home  and  colonists  abroad 
send  up  to  Heaven  a  clatter  of  tongues  like  that  which  arose 
from  Babel — what  can  it  matter  to  such  a  polyglot  Bedlam 
that  America's  **English''  is  not  much  worse? 

Have  the  British  disabled  themselves  from  dispassionate 
thinking?  Has  the  love  of  fighting  and — other  things  given 
them  delirium,  as  they  look  toward  **the  surface  interests 
which  will  be'-  for  them  "promoted,"  if  America  will  but 
give  up  war  of  words  and  weapons  and  come  into  alliance 
with  them  as  against  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  meet  their 
convenience  in  the  matter  of  land  syndicates,  money  bonds, 
the  gold-standard,  free  trade,  etc.?  For  then  we  two  would 
be  one,  and  that  one  would  be — Angles?  We  are  not  half 
sure  of  that.  We  should  be,  simply  what  we  are  now,  a 
conglomerate  people,  but  with  our  heads  thrust  into  the 
noose  of  a  thirteenth-century  contract  as  to  what  king  and 
parliament  might  allow  (?)  to  the  populace  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  with  the  things  of  the  Pall-Mall-Gasctic  style  estab- 
lished as  the  conditions  to  be  fixed  upon  American  woman- 
hood. 

The  Angles  are  a  most  elusive  element  in  the  British  con- 
glomerate, and  the  British  nation  is  wide  away  from  being 
truly  English.  If  it  were  English,  its  policy  would  not  be 
such  an  one  as  is  that  to  which  the  British  adhere,  nor  would 
the  lion  be  its  symbol.     For  "the  lion's  whole  organization 
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•is  that  of  a  creature  modified  to  fulfil  in  the  most  perfect 
degree  yet  attained,  an  active,  predacious  mode  of  exist- 
ence."    And  it  is  the  English  people's  worst  enemy. 

Two  thousand  years  ago,  pagan  (?)  Rome  had  domi- 
nated Egypt,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  East,  gathering 
up  into  its  personality  the  wealth,  learning,  and  skill  of 
the  world,  and  bringing  them  in  the  person  of  Caesar,  the 
Roman  army  and  consulates  to  Britain,  which  was  there- 
after held  as  a  Roman  colony  for  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years.  British  history  did  not  begin  even  then,  when, 
55  B.  C,  Caesar  entered  the  country.  Csesar  himself  knew 
that  he  had  come  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil  purposes  older 
than  Rome;  and  to  plant  with  the  Britons,  before  Rome 
should  fall,  Rome's  ancient  policy  and  methods  of  ex- 
tending dominion  through  the  earth  by  force  of  arms, 
and  to  establish  the  influence  which  inhered  in  the  act 
of  setting  up  the  standard  of  the  eagle.  For  it  is  known 
that  to  the  standard  of  the  eagle  all  nations  will  gather. 
Ctesar  knew  that  the  Carthaginians  and  Phoenicians  had 
been  in  Britain  (then  called  Albion)  generations  before  he* 
first  came  in  55  B.  C,  and  that  they  had  settled  Britain  for 
the  exact  purpose  of  planting  there  the  truly  human  teach- 
ing the  love  of  which  must  be  born  in  people,  or  they 
cannot  delight  themselves  on  the  plane  of  living  which  this 
teaching  sets  for  occupancy. 

The  ancient  Britons  whom  Caesar  found,  had  a  principle  of 
cooperation  in  their  industries,  as  in  their  studies  and  reli- 
gion. They  cremated  their  dead,  which  gave  rise  to  the  vul- 
garly popular  assertion  that  they  "burnt  their  victims  in 
iron  cages."  In  the  religion  of  the  Gauls  (French)  and  the 
Britons,  there  was  no  difference.  "For  Albion  was  once  be- 
lieved to  have  been  part  of  the  Continent,"  as  Richard 
Verstegan  says,  and  supports  the  opinion  with  "sundry 
pregnant  reasons."  He  says,  "that  our  Isle  of  Albion  had 
been  continent  with  Gallia,  hath  been  the  opinion  of  divers." 
And  a  century  earlier  one  very  satisfactory  reason  was 
pleasantly  imagined  by  Sir  Thomas  More:  "Howbeit  as 
they  say,  and  as  the  fashion  of  the  place  itself  doth  partly 
show,  it  was  not  always  encompassed  about  with  sea.  But 
King  Utopus  whose  name  as  conqueror,  the  Island  beareth, 
even  at  his  arriving  and  entering  upon  the  land  forthwith 
obtaining  the  victory,  caused  fifteen  miles  space  of  uplandish 
ground  where  the  sea  had  no  passage,  to  be  cut  and  digged 
up — and  so  wrought  the  sea  about  the  land!"  Now  if  he 
"wrought  the  sea  about  the  land,"  then  he  and  his  tremen- 
dous army  (who  together  did  as  great  things  all  along  their 
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line  of  march,  as  the  commentaries  show)  not  only  cut 
through  the  English  channel  but  must  also  hare  cut, 
blasted  out,  and  annihilated  the  land  where  to  the  east 
of  the  British  Isles,  the  North  SSea  now  is — the  North  Sea, 
which,  being  there,  sunders  Denmark,  Germany,  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  that  part  of  France  from  the  land  now  called 
the  British  Islands.  By  doing  this  Utopus  (whoever  he 
was)  shut  up  as  in  a  schoolroom  the  people  of  the  "snug 
little,  tight  little,  right  little  island,"  and  prepared  it  for 
(-aesar  and  the  Empire  to  put  over  these  people. for  four 
hundred  and  seventy-five  years,  those  worldwide-educated 
teachers,  the  Romans. 

If  this  were  so,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  land  of 
Bretagne  in  France,  and  Britain  in  Albion,  with  the  "fif- 
teen miles  of  uplandish  ground"  between,  might  all  have 
been  one  land,  and  the  two  people  one  in  speech  and  religion ; 
and  how  it  chanced  (?)  that  in  the  district  of  Stonehenge  in 
Britain  and  Carnac  in  Gaul  (France)  there  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  the  stupendous  work  of  the  Druidical 
age,  in  the  four  thousand  immense  stones  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  legends  of  their  anticiue  worship.  If  those 
tw^o  regions  once  were  one,  then  probably  the  fifteen  miles 
of  what  is  now  British  Channel  was  covered  with  gi'eat 
temples  and  halls  of  learning  of  the  Druids.  For  Ciesar 
in  his  Commentaries  reports,  that  "once  a  year  the  priests 
of  Britain  used  to  come  in  boats  to  say  mass  over  the  re- 
mains of  an  engulfed  city,  where  great  blocks  of  stone, 
held  to  be  relics  of  buried  Druidical  temples,  were  to  be 
seen  at  low  water.'' 

Were  the  teachers  and  lawgivers  surrounded  by  a  few 
votaries  of  learning?  Says  Cfpsar  in  the  Commentaries: 
"The  population  is  very  great,  and  the  buildings  very 
numerous.  Their  instruction  was  oral.  They  held  that 
after  death,  the  soul  does  not  perish.  They  believe  in 
the  transmigration"  (reincarnation?)  "of  souls.  They  dis- 
coursed of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  motion;  and  of 
the  extent  of  the  world  and  of  the  peoples  of  other  climes." 
"They  were  very  hnirned;  and  very  simple  in  their  manners 
and  modes  of  living,"  said  Diodorus  Siculus,  a  contempor- 
ary of  Cfesar.  "Their  passions  were  under  subjection  to 
their  intellectual  leaders;  and,  not  only  in  peace  but  in 
war  with  other  nations,  not  friends  alone  but  even  enemies 
df^fer  to  them,  and  to  composers  of  verse."  For  they  had 
bards  who  sang  the  praises  of  their  heroes,  who  were 
heroes  in  the  sense  of  having  gained  victory  over  their  own 
lower     natures.      "Frec^uently     during    hostilities,     when 
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armies  are  approaching  each  other,  with  swords  drawn  and 
hmces  extended,  these  men,  rushing  between  them,  put 
an  end  to  their  contentions,  taming  them,''  into  a  love  for 
SOUK?  mysterious  link  of  attachment  which  was  more  power- 
ful than  was  the  opposing  force  which,  for  the  time,  had 
deluged  them  in  fury. 

l^tolemy  the  geographer,  who  flourished  about  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  after  Caesai*  became  acquainted  with  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Britain,  describes  them  as  **building 
temples  of  gigantic  proportions  and  raising  earth  works 
that  rival  the  wonders  of  modern  engineering";  which,  as 
they  wisely  cremated  their  dead,  were  probably  not  sepul- 
chres, but  were  more  probably  great  covered  roads,  by 
means  of  which  they  were  able  to  transport  themselves  and 
their  great  hosts  invisibly  from  point  to  point,  or,  go  into 
absolute  seclusion,  at  need,  and  for  any  great  national  pur- 
pose.^ "For  their  priests  were  lawgivers  and  teachers;  and 
the  most  perfect  elements  of  learning  were  considered  to  have 
existed  in  Britain/'  And  those  who  wished  to  be  more  ac- 
curately versed  in  the  occult,  power-giving  mysteries  went 
to  Britain  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  them. 

This  is  the  genuine  ancestry  of  the  genuine  Angles. 
Knight  says,  that,  in  the  time  of  Alfred,  "the  darkness 
began  to  break,  and  the  people  who  had  been  lost  to  view 
as  Britons,  began  to  appear  as  the  English  people,"  or 
Angles.  Not  that  all  the  Angles  were  necessarily  there, 
but  that  some  of  the  widespread  wisdom-lovers  were  there, 
working  wonders;  as  others  of  them  were  in  Egypt,  Jeru- 
salem, Greece,  India,  China,  Japan,  and,  even  then,  were  in 
ancient  America^  as  a  better  knowledge  of  our  Spanish  and 
our  Toltec  and  Aztec  civilizations  in  America  will  reveal 
to  us. 

These  were  "the  people"  whom  Cnesar  found.  And  he 
knew  that  their  principle  of  "close  association"  was  for 
the  protection  of  their  ideals.  It  would  seem  that  the  8axon 
Heptarchy  attempted  to  symbolize  "the  white  religion"  of 
Albion,  "the  white  isle,"  with  "the  white  horse."  But  the 
Danes  held  to  the  symbol  of  the  bird,  and  perhaps  it  was 
in  the  struggle  and  the  defeat  of  that  higher  ideal  that  the 
Danish  bird  came  finally  to  appear  as  "the  black  raven," 
whose  sad-colored  plumage  and  whose  cry  became  a  thing 
of  terror  to  those  who  loved  better  to  follow  the  wavs  of  the 
good  brute.  And,  as  in  all  past  time,  the  full  discussion 
of  these  principles  was  driven  into  cloistered  retreat  because 
of  the  violence  with  which  the  lovers  of  less  intellectual 
method  fight  against  these  better  ways,  so  the  Angles 
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of  Southern  Denmark  may  have  gone  into  seclusion  till 
need   summoned    them    to   action.     So    it   was    with    the 


rc^vealed  and  half  concealed  in  the  story  of  the  phcenix, 
which,  at  every  great  world-period,  rises  out  of  the  ashes 
of  the  altar,  flies  forth,  lays  an  egg,  and  returns  to  its  soli- 
tude and  deathlike  self-obliteration. 

The  symbol  of  the  bird,  conventionalized,  has  marked  the 
standard  borne  in  battles  and  affixed  to  seals  and  to  the 
coat-of  arms  of  those  who  aspire  to  be  of  this  kind,  in  contra 
distinction  from  the  type  who  love  better  to  follow  the  beast, 
wherever  it  leads. 

The  history  of  each  succeeding  jeon  is  but  a  repetition  of 
the  method.s  which  in  a  preceding  a^on,  were  brought  to 
bear  on  society  for  its  unfoldment  through  the  faithfjulness 
of  the  individual  to  hts  principles.  When  such  an  unfold- 
ment is  attained  bv  anv  individAial,  he  or  she  belongs  to  the 
world;  as  did  Julius  Caesar,  who^^as  Ponttfcx  Maxmus  of 
Rome  before  that  Jesus  of  Jerufcilem  was  born,  from 
whose  birth  we  date  the  Christian  ehs?<  Uke  the  fabled 
phoenix,  each  such  individual  goes  forth,  ijJo^^g  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
be  done  to  perpetuate  in  the  earth  Phoenf.xian  dei^ds  and 
doers  of  such  deeds:  deeds,  which  when  rec^r^^d  in  his- 
tory are  not  believable  by  ordinary  minds,  and  ^o  are  com- 
monly relegated  to  the  realm  of  fable.  Thus  I.t  was  at 
Rome's  beginning  when  Romulus  and  Remus  thert^^^^^^^ 
a  solitude  in  which  to  plant  themselves  and  their  ideal  meti^^^^® 
of  abstemious  life  according  to  that  principle  of  libefify 
to  all,  which  excludes  license  or  special  privilege  to  any.      \ 

Thus  the  illumined  ones  of  the  Phoenixian  type  haveV 
become   saviours   in    time   of   need,    as   did   Cipsijr,   who 
was   not    sundered   from    his   personal    principles,   which 
were  those  of  the  eagle,  nor  from  his  polity  of  national 
practice,  which  was  that  of  ancient  Rome. 

The  polity  and  practice  of  Rome  was  to  plant  her  in- 
stitutions as  far  as  possible  in  her  colonies,  and  to  furnish 
from  her  own  numbers  the  chief  officers  of  government 
and  administration.  And  this  policy  is  ingrained  British 
practice  to-day.  But  the  British  polity  is  Rome's  polity 
minus  the  eagle  and  plus  the  lion.  Vide,  every  country 
where  they  plant  their  guns  w^hen  they  go  to  obtain  gold 
mines  and  other  things,  on  whatever  claims  they  can  man- 
age, while  the  government  does  the  rest.  The  Angles  of 
old  Albion  were  the  Phoenicians  of  the  world,  who,  history 
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shows,  were  driven  from  place  to  place,  while  endeavoring, 
here  and  there,  to  plant  their  principles,  carrying,  in  sealed 
symbolism,  the  oral  teachings  of  '*the  white  religion,*'  which 
gives  a  "white  world"  (as  the  Welsh  say)  to  those  who 
attain  to  the  practice  of  its  peace-making  principle,  "Lib- 
erty to  all,  special  privilege  to  none."  The  symbol  of  the 
Phoenicians  is  the  phcx^nix;  and  the  symbol  of  the  phoenix 
is  the  eagle.  This  symbol  the  British  have  forsaken  because 
of  their  affinity  for  the  lion.  But  as  about  three  thou- 
sand years  ago  the  eagla  appeared  in  historical  promi- 
nence as  the  Roman  standard  of  attainment,  so  now 
since  1776  the  eagle  has  figured  as  the  American  standard 
toward  which  for  a  hundred  and  a  quarter  years  the  nation 
has  been  struggling,  and  struggling  under  the  disadvan- 
tage imposed  upon  it  by  a  disfranchised  womanhood;  who, 
in  their  condition  of  political  degradation,  can  hardly  become 
the  mothers  of  the  Phoenixian  type  of  man.  For  it  is  on 
the  full  practicalization  of  its  principles  by  all  the  people 
(and  women  are  people)  that  America  depends,  as  she  looks 
to — not  gather  to  her  support  the  opposer  of  all  other 
lands  but — see  every  nation  of  the  earth  set  up  within 
its  own  borders  this  standard:  that  each,  who  "knows," 
may  teach  the  one  who  knows  not,  the  dignity  of  human 
individuality  and  the  delight  of  life. 

Then  the  descendants  of  Foulke,  King  of  Jerusalem,  or  of 
Solomon  or  David,  would  be  allowed  to  go  home,  and 
under  the  winged  symbolism  of  the  cherubim  of  their 
Shekinah-mystery,  enjoy  again  Hiero-salem,  the  hidden 
peace,  thus  relieving  the  British  of  a  burden  they  are  not 
competent  to  carry.  And  if  the  real  Angles  would  sym- 
pathetically discuss  with  Ireland  its  history  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Ionian  dove,  the  angel  of  the  harp  of  harmony, 
as  of  .old,  bardlike,  would  bring  peace,  and  release  the 
British  from  all  further  anxiety  on  the  score  of  that  "turbu- 
lent people."  And  Germany  and  Russia,  France  and  Spain, 
Italy  and  the  Asiatics  and  Africans,  in  a  conclave  of  exact 
truth-telling  would  find  themselves  at  one  mind ;  and  would 
proclaim  peace  for  the  reason  that  peace  reigns  wherever 
the  eagle  nests.  For  to  its  standard  gather  men  and 
women  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  the  best  grace  of  life.  The  learning  of  the  Alexan- 
drian and  Greek  schools  is  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  eagle. 
And  it  empowers  with  wings  those  who  honor  its  standard. 

It  is  supposed  that  Westminster  Abbey  now  stands  on  the 
former  site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo;  and  it  is  said,  St.  PauPs 
Cathedral  is  very  properly  erected  on  the  spot  where  the 
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liOmanH  liad  set  up  a  ti'inple  to  Diana,  the  goddeBH  of 
chaHtity — a  virtue  without  the  practice  of  which  nothiug 
is  possible  to  th(»  very  ancient  philosophy  of  hif^h  life. 

It  is  related  that  once  in  passing  through  a  market-place 
in  Konie,  (Sr(»gory  saw  some  British  slaves  for  sale,  notice- 
able for  their  fair  complexions  and  beauty.  "Who  are 
these?"  he  asked.  ** Angles,"  siiid  the  merchant.  **Not 
Angles,  but  angels  shall  they  be,"  said  Gregory. 

In  our  scientific  gropings  after  the  spirit-principle  of 
Life,  we  talk  of  ^^persistence  of  type,"  which  is  one  way 
of  saying,  "The  spirit  does  the  body  make."  And  that  is 
absolutely  true  of  the  spirited-blood  of  the  Phoenixian  type 
of  people  w'hich  appears  here  and  th(*re  in  the  self-recreat- 
ing, self -resurrecting  kind.  Such  are  born  of  mothers  wiio 
have  fre(»dom  to  live  a(*cording  to  the  law  of  the  goddess, 
"Liberty  to  all  and  license  to  none."  This  is  the  inherent 
law,  characteristic  of  the  true  Angle,  and  secures  high 
hereditv. 

"The  gods  are  to  each  other  not  unknown,''  and  men  and 
women  of  this  kind,  in  whatever  land  they  live,  will  have 
no  feud  with  America  for  driving  from  the  goddess  "the 
beast,''  who  otluTwisc  "would  devour  the  child,"  divine 
hunmnity,  "or  ever  it  could  be  born."  And  their  standard 
is  that  of  the  mystical  phnniix.  figured  forth  to-day  in  the 
Anu»rican  eagle  upborne  by  tlie  hand  of  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty.  For  to  this  war  of  principles  Pho^nixians  ai*e  sum- 
moned in  this  continent,  whose  wn^alth  consists  not  alone 
in  the  abundance  of  its  bimetallic  medium  of  exchange, 
called  gold  and  silver  money,  but  in  the  released  industries 
which  will  start  up  on  every  side,  as  the  treasures  in  the 
heart  of  Mother  Earth  and  the  skilled  labor  of  the  hands 
and  brains  of  her  sons  and  daughters  work  together  for 
the  creation  of  new  f<»rms  of  life,  of  knowledge,  and  of 
beautv. 
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BY   PROF.   FRANK  PARSONS. 


V. 

Evils  of  the  Present  System  (cofUinued), 

Strikes  are  among  the  serious  evils  of  a  private  telegraph 
system.  They  result  from  the  ill-treatment  of  employees. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  there  have  been  two  tre- 
mendous telegraph  strikes  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean 
and  causing  enormous  loss  and  inconvenience.  The  West- 
ern Union  officially  stated  its  own  loss  by  the  strike  of  1883 
as  being  f  709,300.*  The  loss  to  the  employees  and  the  pub- 
lic in  general  cannot  be  estimated  precisely,  but  the  total 
loss  was  not  less  than  a  million,  probably  much  more.  The 
strike  lasted  about  one  month. 

We  never  hear  of  any  such  declarations  of  war  on  the 
part  of  public  employees  either  here  or  abroad,  for  the 
reason  that  as  a  rule  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  em- 
ployees is  a  matter  of  solicitude  with  the  management,  and 
in  those  cases  where,  for  some  temporary  reason,  full  justice 
is  not  done  them,  the  employees  affected  know  they  possess 
an  effective  remedy  of  a  peaceable  nature,  whereas  the  em- 
ployees of  a  private  monopoly  find  themselves  crushed 
beneath  the  irresponsible  pow(»r  of  a  management  that  cares 
nothing  for  men  but  everything  for  gold, — petition  disre- 
garded and  the  petitioners  blacklisted  and  discharged, — no 
liope  of  any  quick  relief  but  by  rebellion.^ 

»  Blair  Com.  vol.  2,  p.  69. 

>  There  was  a  time  when  if  B  stole  the  property  of  D  the  latter  had  no  redress  but 
retaliation  or  battle.  He  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  knock  B  down  if  he  could  and 
trample  on  him  till  he  was  willing  to  do  the  square  things.  This  was  inconvenient  in 
several  ways,— it  disturbed  the  peace  and  harmony  of  society,  and  was  not  quite  reli- 
able as  a  means  of  justice  even  between  B  and  D,  for  B  mi^ht  prove  the  stronger  and 
squeeze  the  life  out  of  D  as  well  as  absorb  his  proi)erty.  For  these  reasons  society 
ordained  that  individuals  should  not  flght  out  their  quarrels  among  themselves  but 
should  take  them  into  courts  of  justice  where  they  could  be  settled  without  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  with  a  clearer  sense  of  justice  than  either  party  to  the  squabble  could 
be  expected  to  possess.  So  much  for  war  between  man  and  man ;  but  when  a  corpora- 
tion and  its  employees  get  into  trouble  they  are  left  to  the  primitive  plan,  because 
it  disturbs  society  so  much  less,  I  suppose,  to  have  a  couple  of  battalions  fighting  in 
the  streets  than  to  have  a  row  between  D  and  B,  or  perhaps  the  cori>oration  doesn't 
want  any  court  interference  and  is  able  to  wield  a  greater  influence  with  society  than 
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Apropos  of  the  strike  of  '83  the  Washington  Sunday 
Herald  said : 

"A  country  that  leaves  Its  most  vital  means  of  intercommunication, 
the  very  nerve  of  thought.  In  the  grasp  of  a  Jay  Gk)uld,  deserves  to 
have  a  strike  every  week  that  will  paralyze  correspondence,  railway 
traffic,  governmental  operations  (signal  service,  etc.),  and  everything 
else  until  it  learns  sense  in  the  school  of  experience." 

The   following  strong  words  are  taken   from   Harper  s 

Weekly: 

**Such  Interruptions  as  those  arising  from  the  strike  produce  not 
only  incalculable  inconvenience,  but  loss,  and  it  is  only  for  the  people 
to  decide  whether  they  shall  be  tolerated.  They  will  be  always 
possible  and  imminent  under  the  existing  conditions  of  vast  counter- 
organizations  of  hit)or  and  capital.  ...  A  general  strike  of  the  tele- 
graphs and  railways  would  in  a  very  short  time  cost  the  government 
and  country  very  much  more  than  the  construction  of  a  telegraph." 

Poor  sennce  is  another  evil  in  large  part  due  to  abuse  of 
the  employing  power.  It  manifests  itself  in  slowness,  in- 
accuracy, insufficient  facilities,  failure  to  guard  the  secrecy 
of  messages,  etc. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  long  ago  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  while  the  Western  Union  service  between  the 
stock  exchanges  was  very  prompt  and  reliable,  yet  "when 
we  step  outside  the  isothermal  lines  of  speculation  we  find 
a  sudden  drop  in  the  efficiency  of  the  telegraph.^'*    The 

the  little  thief  B  could  obtain.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  court  established  to  do  jus- 
tice between  employers  and  employees  and  substitute  impartial  equity  for  the  gage 
of  battle  would  accomplish  much  good.  It  could  fix  general  principles  of  action,  as 
has  been  done  in  respect  to  the  other  relations  in  which  men  stand  to  one  another. 
It  could,  for  example,  affirm  the  principle  that  9S0per  month  should  be  the  minimum 
reward  for  the  services  of  man  or  woman  in  the  telegraph  service,  and  that  any  agree- 
ment to  the  contrary  should  be  void  as  unconscionable  and  against  public  policy.  No 
system  of  arbitration,  however,  whether  voluntary  or  compulsory,  could  ever  remove 
the  antagonism  of  interest  between  owners  on  the  one  hand  and  employees  and  the 
public  on  the  other— an  antagonism  which  is  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  the  telegraph 
system  and  which  will  cause  evil  in  some  form  so  long  as  it  continues  to  exist.  Only 
public  ownership  can  remove  this  antagonism,  wherefore  public  ownership  is  the  only 
complete  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  To  illustrate  by  a  concrete  case : 
if  thp  Industrial  Court  declared  that  $50  should  be  the  minimum  i>ay  permitted  by 
public  policy  (except,  of  course,  where  the  service  is  a  labor  of  love  and  friendship), 
the  Western  Union  would  immediately  advance  the  ])rice  of  telegraphing,  and  they 
could  easily  adjust  their  books  in  agreement  with  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  so 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  necessity  to  any  price  they  chose  to  adopt.  Moreover 
they  would  arrange  with  employees  to  pay  back  a  part  of  their  salaries,  and  discharge 
and  blacklisting  would  await  anyone  who  complained.  If  this  were  met  by  legisla- 
tion we  should  have  another  effort  at  evasion,  and  so  on  in  endless  succession,  an 
eternal  struggle  to  outwit  and  defeat  the  i)ublic  and  the  employees;  we  have  all  seen 
it  and  we  know  only  too  well  how  largely  it  succeeds.  Nothing  but  public  ownership 
(or  a  marvellous  conversion  of  the  telegraph  managers)  can  secure  good  wages  to  em- 
ployees together  with  low  rates  for  service  and  earnest  efforts  on  the  juirt  of  the  man- 
agenient  to  conduct  the  business  in  the  interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

•  Issueof  Nov.  23, 18ft3. 
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New  York  Herald  calls  the  Western  Union  service  "poor 
and  irregular";  the  New  Orleans  City  Item  says,  "The  ser- 
vice is  slow,  bungling,  and  expensive";*  The  Manufacturer 
says :  "The  service  is  by  no  means  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  a 
large  percentage  of  dispatches  errors  of  vexatious  and 
hurtful  character  are  made."*  Poor  service  is  one  of  the 
standing  complaints  of  that  portion  of  the  press  which 
dares  to  criticise  the  Western  Union,  and  its  defenders 
have  little  or  nothing  to  say  in  rebuttal, — only  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  attempts  to  maintain  that  the  service 
is  good,  relying  for  his  proof  on  illustrations  taken  from  the 
transmission  of  dispatches  to  and  from  the  stock  exchanges 
or  smaller  gambling  dens. 

Professor  Ely  calls  the  service  "defective  and  irregular," 
and  says  that  he  "has  sent  a  telegram  a  distance  of  some 
four  hundred  miles  and  has  given  the  telegram  a  start  of 
twenty-four  hours,  then  taken  a  train  and  arrived  at  the 
destination  of  the  telegram  on  the  same  day  on  which  the 
telegram  was  delivered.  This  is  by  no  means  an  isolated 
experience."* 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  person  or  letter  to  outstrip 
a  telegram  and  reach  the  common  destination  ahead  of  it, 
though  starting  later  than  the  electric  message. 

••Two  years  apo  the  22d  of  February  I  was  visiting  Mr.  Powderly  on 
business.  As  we  sat  in  his  house  at  eleven  o'cloclt  at  nifirht  the  door 
bell  rant;.  When  the  dc»or  was  opened,  a  reporter  from  the  Irish 
World  in  New  Yorlt  walked  in.  After  taking  his  seat,  he  inquired  of 
Mr.  Powderly  if  he  had  received  his  dispatch.  He  replied  that  he  had 
not.  'Why,*  said  he,  'I  sent  you  one,  just  before  getting  on  the  train 
at  New  York,  notifying  you  that  I  would  be  here  at  11.*  .lust  at  that 
moment  the  bell  rang  again;  when  the  door  was  opened,  the  Western 
Union  messenger  boy  walked  in,  and  the  reporter  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  Mr.  Powderly  receipt  for  the  message  that  he  had  sent  from 
New  York.  He  had  beaten  his  own  message,  by  train,  fifteen  minutes. 
For  fear  that  the  gentlemen  present  representing  the  Western  Union 
may  think  that  is  so  long  ago  that  it  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limita- 
tion, I  have  here  another  one.  This  one  was  sent  to  my  colleague  on 
the  committee  from  Florida.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  says  it  was  received 
in  Washington  12.10  A.  M.  I  saw  him  receipt  for  it  at  11  A.  M.  .It 
had  taken  them  (»levon  hours  to  get  it  from  the  Western  ITnion  office 
to  my  office,  five  blocks  away.  Why.  only  last  night  I  received  a 
letter*  from  Philadelphia  by  special  d»'livery.  It  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington by  train,  at  0.*25  V.  M.,  and  at  10.15  I  receipted  for  it,  only  forty 
minutes  to  get  it  through  the  postoffice  and  up  to  my  office,  the  same 
distance  as  the  Western  Union."  ^ 

A  few  years  ago  some  relatives  of  mine  telegraphed  from 

«  Wanamaker,  1890,  pp.  42, 204. 

B  Issue  of  April  1, 1890  (Philadelphia). 

«  December  ARENA,  1895,  p.  60. 

1  Bingham  Com.  p.  86,  testimony  of  Mr.  Beaumont. 
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Atlantic  City  about  10  A.  M.  to  their  home  in  Mount  Holly 
eighteen  miles  east  of  Philadelphia.  At  3  P.  M.  they  took 
train  for  home  which  they  reached  that  evening.  Next  daj 
the  telegram  came,  announcing  that  they  were  coming.  At 
the  time  of  sending  the  message  they  inquired  if  it  would 
go  right  through  and  were  assured  that  it  would. 
There  is  plenty  more  of  the  same  sort: 

"It  is  within  the  experience  of  every  business  man  that  messages 
might  sometimes  have  been  sent  by  hand  on  one  of  the  two-hour 
trains  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Yorlc  with  a  fair  chance  of  reaching: 
the  destination  as  quiclsly  as  if  they  had  been  sent  by  wire.  The 
service  between  the  large  cities  is.  however,  better  than  that  to  the 
smaller  towns.  Not  far  from  Philadelphia  is  a  town  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  inhabitants,  having  great  industrial  interests.  It  costs  but 
little  more  to  send  a  messenger  thither  from  the  city  by  raU  than  to 
use  the  wires,  and  ordinarily  such  a  messenger  can  go  out  and  return 
before  a  telegram  sent  in  one  dirtH.*tion  will  reach  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  No  telegrams  are  delivered  in  the  town  after  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  unless  it  is  of  vital  importance.  The  operator 
is  the  person  who  estimates  its  importance,  and  he  rarely  fails  to  give 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the  legs  of  his  lK)y.  If  the  postotfice  gave 
such  inefllcient  service  in  the  matter  of  letters,  it  would  be  compeUed 
by  public  opinion  to  improve  its  methods."  " 

"It  is  simply  wonderful,  the  delay  in  many  of  these  dispatches.  One 
of  the  leading  and  most  responsible  commercial  travelling  men  of  this 
city  makes  the  proposition  to  wager  any  sum  from  $100  to  $1,000  that 
he  wiU  file  in  the  telegraph  office  in  this  city,  any  day  in  the  year,  a 

dispatch  to ,  and  after  filing  and  paying  for  the  dispatch,  he 

will  step  across  the  street  and  hire  a  livery  team  and  drive  to ,  a 

distance  of  thirty-two  miles  from  here,  and  his  wager  is  that  he  will 
reach in  advance  of  his  telegram."* 

The  company's  appetite  for  slowness  is  not  always  content 
with  finite  delay, — the  message  is  sometimes  laid  away  and 
never  sent  at  all.*® 

The  exercises  are  also  varied  by  transmitting  to  the 
wrong  destination,  misspelling  the  name  of  the  addressee 
so  that  no  delivery  can  be  made,  omitting  essential  words 
or  altering  the  terms  of  the  message  so  that  misunderstand- 
ings arise,  occasioning  serious  losses  to  persons  innocent 
of  all  fault  except  that  of  relying  on  the  telegraph.  Hun- 
dreds of  pages  of  legal  text  are  required  to  discuss  the 
cases  in  which  suit  has  been  brought  against  the  telegraph 
companies  for  damages  caused  by  inaccuracy  of  transmis- 
sion, delay,  or  total  failure  to  transmit,*^  and  the  cases  in 
which  suit  is  brought  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  num- 

»  The  Mamifcuturer  (Philadelphia),  April  1, 1890. 

•  Wanamaker  1890,  p.  139. 

"  Sprapue  v.  Western  Union,  G  Daly  200;  s.  c.  67  X.  Y..^90;  Candeev.  W.  TT.,  34  wis- 
consin  471,  etc. 

"  See  Croswell's  I^egal  Text  Book  on  Tele^rraphs,  etc..  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1895. 
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ber  in  which  injurious  errors  occur.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  the  facts  in  one  or  two  cases. 

In  the  Landsberger  case^-  a  telegram  to  Landsberger,  28 
Broad  stn*et,  New  York  City,  was  transmitted  '*Lammeyer," 
failing  thereby  to  reach  the  plaintiff.  The  address  was  in- 
quired about  over  the  wires,  but  before  the  eiTor  was  cor- 
rected the  time  limited  in  the  contract  made  by  the  sender 
of  the  telegi'am  had  elapsed  and  he  had  lost  |1HM)  by  failing 
to  fulfil  a  bona  tld(»  agreement  for  the  sale  of  merchandise. 
The  company  was  held  not  to  be  respcmsible  because  the 
damage^  was  a  loss  of  profit, 

Tn  the  Lowery  case  a  telegram  to  **send  |500,"  was 
changed  so  that  it  read  '*send  |5,000.''  The  plaintiff  sent 
|5,t)00  and  the  consignee  absconded  with  it.  Western 
l^nion  not  responsible."  Ho  if  the  message  is  in  cipher  the 
company  is  not  responsible  for  erroi*s  in  transmission,  how- 
ever careless  and  injurious, — so  it  is  held  by  the  U.  S.  Su- 
preme Court  and  others  of  high  authority,  on  the  gi*ound  that 
as  the  company  cannot  understand  the  message  it  cannot 
contemplate  any  damages,  which  appears  t-o  me  to  be  non- 
sense, but  is  none  the  less  law,  except  in  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Florida,  and  Virginia.^* 

Suits  have  been  brought  in  considerable  numbers  even 
by  the  brok(»rs  whose  work  the  Western  Union  boasts  of 
doing  so  perf(»ctly,  aind  the  general  public  can  calculate  with 
certainty  on  a  large  percentage  of  error.     The  following 

testimony  of  a  wide-aiwake  postmaster  in  the  city  of 

tells  the  universal  story  of  Western  I^nion  sc*rvice. 

•'Many  of  the  actions  of  tb(»  Woatem  Union  T(»lo>rraph  Corapany  in 
regard  to  busiuens  connci.*tt»<i  with  the  mail  are  inexcusable.  Talie, 
for  instance,  as  an  illustration,  last  Friday;  I  receiviHl,  as  postmaster 
here,  three  dispatches  from  commercial  travelliujr  men  ordering  their 
mail  forwarded  to  three  different  points.  Not  merely  one  of  these  dis- 
patches, but  all  three  of  them  were  transmitted  wrong;  that  is,  the 
initial  of  the  name  was  wrong  or  the  name  spelled  so  badly  It  was 
absolutely  Impossible  to  decipher  it.  Of  course  there  was  some  simi- 
larity in  names  or  initials  so  as  to  give  me  some  clue  as  to  who  it  was 
meant  for,  but  a  postmaster  is  not  safe  in  guessing  at  these  matters. 
I  was  confident  they  were  wrong  and  refused  them  and  asked  the 
telegraph  company  to  have  a  second  transmission.  They  did  so,  and 
in  each  case  of  the  siHK)nd  transmission  the  names  and  initials  were 
absolutely  correct;  but  the  Si»cond  transmission  did  not  get  here  imtil 
the  next  morning,  and  as  a  consequence  thereof  the  mall  for  those 
gentlemen  was  delayed  In  forwarding  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 

«  82  Barb.  N.  Y.  830. 

"60N.Y.198. 

M  See  Croewell  f  080  «f  »eq.  In  one  cue  the  plnintiff* i  loss  was  $20,000,  but  the  West- 
em  Union  kept  its  millions  t>f  profit  free  of  oontribution  for  the  wreckage  caused  by 
iu  emplojuMiit  of  tutrained,  oreirwDrked  operators. 
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hours.  I  mention  this  particular  date  because  It  is  fresh  in  my  mind, 
but  I  could  ji:ivc  you  many  others  of  like  character;  in  fact  it  is  a 
frequent  occuirenee  at  this  postottice.*' 

"Some  two  years  a^o  1  had  a  personal  experience  which  cost  me 
$40.  1  sent  a  telejiram  to  the  third  assistant  postmaster-general 
ordering:  1H),UX)  No.  5  2-cent  envelopes,  first  quality,  white.  The 
envelopes  came  but  were  not  first  quality  and  were  not  white.  An 
iuvesti^'ation  showed'that  tlie  telegraph  company  in  transmitting  the 
message  left  the  words  'first  quality'  and  'white*  out  of  the  mes- 
sage, and  the  order  was  filled  exactly  as  the  message  reachini  the 
third  assistant  postmaster-general  with  these  words  left  out  The 
result  >vas  that  I  could  not  use  the  envelopes  and  the  department 
simply  redeeme<l  them  for  their  face  value  in  postage  stamps.  The 
oidy  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  grin  and  bear  the  loss.  Of  course  the 
telegrai>h  company  'were  sorrj'.'  so  they  informed  me."  ** 

Do  not  imajxiiio  tliat  tlio  Western  Union's  prog:rjim  of 
bad  service  is  coniph^ted  by  slowness,  inaeeuracv,  and  fail- 
ure to  transmit.  Tliere  are  other  threads  in  the  fabric  of 
tli(*ir  disrepute  as  carriei-s  of  intelligence. 

'*(rrav(»  dilliculties  have  arisen  from  time  to  time  between 
lh(»  jijovernment  and  the  telejjraph  companies  wiiich  have 
d(*clined  and  still  decline  to  furnish  such  facilities  as  are 
d(»em(»d  essential  to  tlie  perfect  success  of  the  signal  ser- 
vi(!(\"^*^  Hannibal  Hamlin  stated  the  insufficiency  of  the 
public  service  afforded  by  tlie  telegraph  companies,  as 
one  of  thire  emphatic  reasons  which  impelled  him  to  ad- 
vocate a  government  telegraph.^^ 

The  Western  Union  is  not  always  satisfied  with  mere  in- 
sufficiency of  facilities  for  the  public  business.  On  the  4th 
of  ^larch,  1871,  it  suddenly  terminated  the  transmission 
of  weather  reports  over  all  its  lines  because  of  a  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  power  of  the  federal  authorities  over 
the  telegraph  under  the  law  of  18()f>,  and  it  was  nearly 
•four  months  before  it  could  be  persuaded  to  resume  busi- 
ness and  allow^  the  sailors,  farmers,  travellers,  and  general 
public  to  be  informed  as  usual  of  coming  storm  or  sun- 
shine, thaw  or  freeze.^® 


J»  Wanamaker  1890,  p.  139. 

w  P.-M.  Gcnl.  Creswell  Nov.  15, 1872,  p.  27. 

"  Congressional  Globe  A2d  Cong.  2d  sess.  p.  3554.  The  three  reasons  were :  Ist,  for 
the  sake  of  the  signal  service  which  the  Western  Union  does  not  properly  serve 
although  the  goyemment  pays  it  $250,000  a  year;  2d,  for  the  sake  of  the  low  rates  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  enjoys,  and  3d,  for  the  sake  of  the  postofflce  system  which  may  at 
any  time  bo  depleted  by  a  strong  telegraph  in  competent  private  hands. 

"  The  Committee  on  Commerce,  Senator  Chandler  chairman,  reported  that  •*  The 
sudden  cessation  of  the  telegrajihic  reports  extending  in  their  consequences  to  so 
many  interests  threatened  to  prove  disastrous  "  (Sen.  Rep.  223  42d-2d,  June  1, 1872). 
Other  companies  helpe<l  the  government  out  some,  and  finally  on  June  24, 1871,  after 
agobddealof  discussion  the  Western  Union  kindly  consented  to  permit  the  P.-M. 
Genl.  to  fix  the  rates  for  government  dispatches  as  is  provided  by  the  law  under 
which  the  Western  Union  holds  its  right  to  do  interstate  business. 
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Another  sort  of  insuflBcieney  in  our  telegraph  service  is 
strongly  stated  by  Victor  Rosewater,  for  seven  years  the 
Western  Tnion  manager  at  Omaha  and  a  high  authority 
iis  we  have  ah'eady  had  occasion  to  state  in  these  papers. 

"One  of  the  most  slgniflcant  facts  in  regard  to  the  present  condition 
^>f  the  tele^^'aph  service  in  this  country,  is  that  only  one-fom-tli  of  the 
tt'le^raph  offices  in  this  country  are  commercial  offices,  and  the  other 
three- fourths  are  railroad  ottices.  The  telegraph  companies  wiU  not 
maintain  offices  at  points  where  the  income  dot»s  not  cover  rent  and 
the  siilarj'  of  the  operator.  The  consinjuence  is  that  the  p(H)i)le  in  thou- 
sands of  American  towns  are  obliged  to  depend  upon  a  service  where 
the  wires  art*  constantly  busy  with  the  transmission  of  raUroad 
servic(»  nn^ssages.  The  railroad  oiK»rators  are,  as  a  class,  not  com- 
I)(»teut  to  handle  iH)mmercial  business,  and  the  dispatches  transmitted 
through  railroad  offices  are  fre(iuently  subject (h1  to  errors  and  ruinous 
delays.  Now,  in  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries,  the 
reverse  is  true.  I  found  that  there  are  three  postal-telegniph  stations 
to  one  railroad-telegraph  station.  In  fact,  the  railroad  wires  are 
seldom  used  for  commercial  business.  In  nearly  every  village  where 
there  is  a  postoffice  there  is  also  a  i>ostal-telegraph  office."  *» 

Our  telegi'aph  service  is  also  poor  because  it  is  not  prop- 
erly coordinated  with  the  telephone  service,  because  old 
methods  are  used  instead  of  the  newest  and  best,  because 
it  is  marred  by  unjust  discrimination,  and  because  it 
divulges  the  secrets  entrusted  to  it.  The  first  three  points 
will  be  dealt  with  hereafter,  but  a  word  about  the  last  may 
be  useful  here.  If  you  impart  a  secret  to  a  doctor  or  a  law- 
yer professionally,  you  need  not  fear  for  its  safety,  but  if 
you  give  it  to  the  Western  Union  you  might  almost  as  well 
tell  it  to  the  town  gossip  or  the  new  reporter  on  a  city 
paper  whose  position  and  wages  depend  on  the  amount  of 
sensational  matter  he  can  collect. 

Speculative  operations  largely  depend  on  telegraphic 
reports  from  Liverpool  and  New  York.  On  the  strength 
of  dispatches  men  buy  wheat  by  the  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth.  This  is  not  commendable  business,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  an  outrage  to  take  money  from  A  for  a 
private  dispatch  to  himself  when  the  information  contained 
in  it  has  already  been  peddled  out  to  others.  Yet  this  has 
been  done  not  once  merely  but  many  times.  "An  operator 
in  Chicago  claims  to  have  paid  out  |400  a  week  for  dis- 
patches from  the  Old  World,  and  the  wheat  markets  of 
this;  and  not  long  since  he  discovered  that  others  had  been 
getting  the  benefit  of  these  dispatches  before  himself,  and 
at  much  less  cost  than  he  was  subjected  to.    In  an  attempt 

»  T7te  Voice,  New  York,  Auer.  20, 1805,  p.  1 .  For  the  reasons  of  the  Insutflclency  of  the 
ordinary  milroad  ofRoe  for  )>rompt  and  accurate  commercial  service  see  Bingham 
Com.  1800,  Rosewater,  p.  6. 
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to  solve  the  mystery  of  these  dispatches,  a  decoy  was  sent, 
to  Chicago  from  Milwaukee,  instructions  having  been  pre- 
viously given  by  letter.  At  the  Chicago  office  the  dispatch 
was  evidently  given  into  other  hands,  for  wheat  advanced 
8  cents  a  bushel  at  once,  and  the  parties  who  secured  the 
telegram  lost  |300,000  by  their  shiU'pness.  A  gentleman 
who  knows  whereof  he  speaks  tells  us  that  the  contents 
of  dispatches  sent  from  this  city  by  wheat  men  to  the 
Northwest  are  frequently  given  to  rival  buyers  who  operate 
upon  them."-^ 

Loud  complaints  have  been  made  about  the  disclosure 
of  political  messiiges,  and  government  business,  even  mili- 
tary dispatches  in  time  of  war.  In  1894  Mr.  Wilson  said: 
**Suppose  I  transmit  a  confidential  telegram  relative  to 
political  matters  of  importance  to  myself.  In  the  general 
judgment  of  the  people  of  the  West,  such  news  as  that  now 
leaks  like  a  sieve.'' -^  At  the  time  of  the  Haves  canvass 
the  governor  of  Florida  complaint^d  that  messages  were  ex- 
posed at  Tallahassee  to  a  leading  Democratic  politician.-- 
In  1889  the  Western  Union  received  J88,000  for  selling  elec- 
tion news  to  pool  rooms,  theati'es,  etc.,-*  the  news  being 
abstracted  from  messages  sent  over  its  wires  by  third  par- 
ties, just  as  if  the  postoffice  should  select  information  of 
special  interest  from  the  letters  that  pass  through  its  hands 
and  sell  it  to  pool-rooms,  theatres,  etc.  Of  the  insecurity 
even  of  orders  sent  to  the  troops  in  time  of  war  a  flagrant 
instance  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Albright  in  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  43d  Congress.  Important  government  dis- 
patches ordering  certain  movements  of  Union  troops  were 
sent  by  Major-CJeneral  McDowell  to  Cai)tain  Mills  and  other 
officers.  Twenty-four  hours  before  the  dispatches  were 
delivered  to  the  addressees  the  contents  of  the  messages 
had  been  given  to  the  public  in  a  garbled  form  for  the  sake 
of  political  effect,  and  the  contemplated  movements  of  the 
troops  had  to  be  countermanded.^* 

The  contrast  between  our  telegrai)hi(*  service  and  that 
of  Europe  is  not  at  all  pleasing  to  American  pride.  Presi- 
dent Francis  Walker  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  told  the  writer  that  he  found  the  service  in 
England  and  Germany  much  better  than  in  the  United 

»  H.  Rep.  114,  pp.  11, 12. 

SI  Henderson  Committee  I.  T.  U.  Hearings,  p.  41. 

»  Blair  Com.,  vol.  1,  p.  901. 

»  Bingham  Com.  Rosewater.  p.  3. 

M  CongreBsional  Record  43-2,  p.  1422. 
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States.  Professor  Simon  Neweomb  says  that  the  telegraph 
service  in  the  United  States  is  the  poorest  in  the  world.** 
And  I'rufessor  R.  T.  Ely  says,  that  **  the  contrast  between 
the  service  in  this  country  and  the  service  in  Germany  is 
most  painful  to  one  who  has  lived  in  both  countries,'- **  and 
he  specifies  the  facts  that  the  offices  are  so  frequently 
closed,  that  none  exist  in  rural  districts,  that  transmission 
is  irregular  and  unreliable,  and  that  inaccuracy  in  greater 
or  less  degree  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  all  of 
which  is  the  exact  contrary  of  his  experience  with  the  Ger- 
man telegraph.  Other  evidence  of  the  superior  efficiency 
of  the  public  telegraphs  across  the  sea  will  be  adduced 
when  we  come  to  s])eak  specifically  of  the  foreign  telegraph. 

Now  and  then  an  individual  worker  will  make  a  mistake 
or  commit  a  wrong  even  when  all  the  employees  are  chosen 
with  care,  well-trained,  well-paid,  and  well-treated,  but  the 
multiplicity  of  errors,  discriminations,  delays,  etc.,  that 
charact(»riz(*s  our  telegraph  service  and  distinguishes  it 
in  so  marked  a  manner  from  the  public  service  abroad,  is 
due  to  the  very  nature  of  a  selfish  private  monopoly. 

A  private  telegraph  does  not  aim  at  service.  It  wants 
cheap  labor,  and  that  means  inefficient  labor.  It  abuses 
its  employees,  and  they  are  cons^]uently  out  of  sympathy 
with  their  work,  do  not  put  their  hearts  into  it  nor  give  as 
good  service  even  as  they  know  how  to  give.  The  long 
list  of  imperfections  in  Western  Union  ser\ice  results  from 
the  ill-treatment  of  employees,  the  lack  of  proper  care  in  the 
use  of  the  employing  power,  the  policy  of  suppressing  in- 
ventions, the  absence  of  needful  facilities,  the  false  distri- 
bution of  those  that  exist,  and  the  ruling  thirst  for  gain 
regardless  of  the  public  good.  For  every  count  in  the  in- 
dictment the  management  of  the  company  is  responsible. 

*'  TTan'ard  Quarterly  Jour,  of  Economics,  July,  '03. 
w  ARENA,  Dec.  '05,  p.  60. 

(To  be  continued.) 


REPRESENTATIVE  WOMEN  ON  VITAL  SOCIAL 

PROBLEMS. 


Is  THE  Single  Tax  Exougu  to  Solve  the  Labob  Pboblem? 

The  opportunity  to  say  a  "last  word"  in  answer  to  this 
question  is  offered  uu\ 

On  re-readinji:  the  papers  of  the  symposium  1  find  that 
the  socialists  Jinswer  **no,"  mainly  because  they  cannot  see: 

1.  That  taking  economic  rent  for  common  expenses  will, 
by  opening  land  to  free  s(»ttlement,  raise  the  wages  of  labor 
at  the  margin  of  cultivation  to  a  point  ensuring  comfort 
and  leisure  for  itself,  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  human 
effort,  and  consequently  for  its  whole  superstructure. 

2.  That  the  relation  of  man  to  land  on  which  and  from 
which  he  must  live,  is  the  basic  relation,  and  that  no  other 
problem  relating  to  his  material  welfare  can  be  rightly 
and  pennanently  solvecj  until  that  basic  relation  is  justly 
established;  that  the  problems  involved  in  the  private 
ownership  of  the  ways  for  the  transportation  of  persons 
and  property  and  the  transmission  of  intelligence  will 
be  solved  by  such  just  establishment;  and  that  the  money 
question  is  of  secondary  importance,  and  is  one  which  will 
largely  settle  itself  after  the  single  tax  has  secured  to  the 
laborer  the  wealth  he  earns. 

3.  That  the  relation  of  labor  to  land  remains  the  same 
under  all  systems  of  production,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  ccmipiex;  the  applicati(m  of  labor  to  land  producing 
all  wealth,  first,  by  means  of  the  bare  hands  of  man,  then 
with  the  aid  of  those  first  forms  of  capital,  the  pointed 
stick  and  sharpened  stone,  and  finally  by  the  marvellous 
modern  machine. 

4.  And  that,  failing  to  understand  this  persistent  relation, 
they  cannot  see  how  the  making  of  it  free  and  perfect  will 
by  natural  process  compel  the  just  distribution  of  wealth, 
but  are  forced,  in  order  to  justify  the  unnatural  distribution 
which  they  propose,  to  deny  to  m(»n  their  [)lace  in  the  uni- 
verse as  conscious  moral  units,  and  to  introduce  a  fourth 
factor  into  production  by  separating  brain-  from  hand-work 
and  calling  it  "ability." 

066 
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I  note,  also,  that  it  is  made  a  reproach  to  single  taxers 
that  they  do  not  agree  on  the  money  (question  and  that,  while 
some  of  us  assert  that  the  single  tax  is  enough  to  solve 
the  labor  question,  other  of  us  **prudently  fail  to  affirm" 
that  it  is. 

The  lack  of  comprehension  of  these  points  is  owing,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  lack  of  earnest  consideration  of  the  course 
of  reasoning  which  supports  our  economic  statements,  and 
further,  to  the  failure  to  carry  that  reasoning  into  th(* 
domain  of  morals,  and  the  consequent  failure  to  understand 
the  body  of  doctrine  grouped  under  the  name  of  ''single 
tax''  as  a  philosophy,  and  not  merely  a  fiscal  measure  having 
its  beginning  and  end  in  the  proposition  to  tax  into  the 
public  treasury  for  the  support  of  government  the  annual 
rental  value  of  land  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  space  granted  me,  to  offer  reasons 
for  the  belief  that  under  the  single  tax  system  of  land 
tenure  (and  all  which  that  implies  in  the  way  of  lessened 
taxation,  sure  and  steady  markets,  just  transportation  rates, 
etc.),  the  worker  at  the  margin  of  production,  be  he  farmer, 
miner,  cattle-ranch  man,  lumbermnn,  fisherman,  or  other, 
will  earn  enough  to  command  comfort  and  leisure,  and  will 
pocket  his  earnings;  but  I  will  point  to  one  fact,  and  ask 
one  question  in  connection  with  him.  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  the  farmer,  for  instance,  was  an  independent  and  pros- 
perous man.  With  the  causes  which  have  changed  his  con- 
dition removed  by  the  single  tax  and  his  productive  power 
increased,  as  all  admit  it  has  been,  by  discovery,  invention, 
and  the  specialization  of  labor,  what  is  to  prevent  his  con- 
dition being  not  only  as  good  under  the  single  tax  but  bet- 
ter? There  is  nothing  in  political  economy  to  teach  us 
that  the  worker  at  the  margin  of  cultivation  is  not  abreast 
of.  his  age.  In  fact,  no  man  can  live  his  life  '^k  la  Robinson 
Crusoe"  in  a  civilized  country;  he  must  cooperate  or  perish. 

As  to  the  second  point.  The  private  ownership  of  com- 
mon ways  created  monopoly  of  the  right  of  way,  a  land 
monopoly  pure  and  simple.  This  kind  of  land  monopoly 
built  up  the  power  of  the  Standard  Oil  ('ompany 
by  means  of  the  secret  rebate,  a  species  of  highway  rob- 
bery being  more  or  less  rapidly  applied  to  other  branches 
of  trade.  Single  taxers  say  (with  few  exceptions,  I  believe) 
that  these  common  ways  should  be  treated  as  our  streets 
are  now,  namely,  that  they  should  be  owned  and  policed 
by  the  community  and  used  by  individuals  as  long  as  free 
competition  in  such  use  is  possible.  When  from  the  nature 
of  the  use  made  of  them  monopoly  is  involved,  as  seems  to 
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be  the  case  in  the  gas  and  water  supplies  and  perhaps 
others,  then  the  community  should  operate  as  well  as  own 
them. 

In  regard  to  the  third  and  fourth  points  I  will  only  ask  a 
question  or  two.  Granting  for  the  sake  of  argument  tliat 
the  *'rent  of  ability/'  **the  additional  wealth  created  by  the 
use  of  machinery  in  combinc^d  labor,"  exists,  and  that  it 
must  be  taken  by  the  community  in  order  justly  to  dis- 
tribute wealth  and  ensure  the  well-being  of  all,  I  would 
ask,  At  what  point  in  the  history  of  production  does  the 
rent  of  Jibility  begin?  Surely  the  primeval  hunter  by  means 
of  shari)ened  stones  and  with  the  help  of  his  family  created 
wealth  over  and  above  what  he  could  have  produced  alone 
with  bare  hands.  And  surely  the  miller  and  his  assistant 
by  their  wind  or  water  wheel  produced  more  flour  than  the 
wife  of  the  primeval  hunter  by  means  of  her  round  and 
hollowed  8ton(»s  and  handful  of  grain.  Land,  labor,  capi- 
tal— ar(»  not  their  relaticms  fixed  for  all  time,  the  same 
now  in  the  fur  and  flour  industries  as  they  were  in  former 
days,  the  same  always  in  complex  as  in  simple  methods  of 
production? 

When  a  fundamental  moral  principle  as  incontrovertible 
as  this,  namely,  that  all  men  have  a  natfiral,  inalienable, 
equal  right  to  the  use  of  the  earth,  is  found  to  underlie  the 
money  question,  and  when  a  great  thinker  has  built  up  by 
a  series  of  logically  inseparable  steps  a  ])lan  by  which  that 
principle  may  be  put  in  practice,  then  single  taxers  will 
be  a  unit  on  the  money  qu<»stion,  and  not  till  then. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  and  most  important  point, 
: — most  important,  because  the  statement,  that  some  of 
us  '*i)rudently  fail  to  affirm'-  that  the  single  tax  is  enough 
to  solve  the  labor  problem,  involves  a  charge  of  intellectual 
dishonesty  most  unjust  to  a  body  of  men  and  women  wkose 
attitude  of  mind  toward  their  economic  belief  is  serious 
even  to  solemnity.  Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  sometimes 
we  say,  ^'The  single  tax  is  enough,"  sometimes  we  say,  **It 
is  not  enough."  This  is  not  due  to  the  difl'erence  in  our 
views  of  tlu^  single  tax  philosophy,  but  to  the  different 
meaning  we  attach  to  the  words  "labor  problem."  When 
we  are  considering  the  "labor  problem,"  technically  so 
called,  i.  e.,  our  present  low  wages  and  lack  of  employment, 
we  unhesitatingly  say.  "The  single  tax  is  enough."  But 
when  we  are  discussing  with  socialists  the  merits  of  our 
opposing  <*onceptions  of  man  in  his  relations  to  his  fellow 
and  the  universe,  our  imaginations  taUe  a  wider  flight.  We 
think  of  the  labor  problem  of  the  ages,  of  the  welfare,  the 
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progress,  the  fate  of  mankind;  and  we  say  as  unhesitat- 
ingly, "The  single  tax  is  not  enough."  What  is  enough? 
When  the  eternal  answer  is  given,  will  there  be  one  to  re- 
cord it?  For  with  perfection  development  ceases,  and 
without  change  can  man  exist? 

Meanwhile,  will  socialism  help  toward  a  solution?  Yes, 
possibly,  in  its  day  and  generation,  if  in  the  process  of 
evolution,  society  develops  more  and  more  complex  forms 
of  evil  side  by  side  with  more  and  more  complex  forms  of 
good.  Yes,  if  another  system  of  slavery  is  in  the  natural 
order. 

That  socialism  involves  slavery  a  little  thought  will  show. 
The  appropriation  by  some  of  the  earnings,  i.  e.,  the  results 
of  the  bodily  and  mental  exertions  of  others,  is  the  essence 
of  slavery.  It  is  also  the  essence  of  socialism  of  every 
brand.  Witness  the  two  kinds  represented  in  this  sym- 
posium, that  which  would  confine  its  robbery  to  the  "ad- 
ditional wealth  created  by  the  use  of  machinery  in  com- 
bined labor,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  "rent  of  ability,"  and  that 
which  would  take  all  wealth,  distributing  "our  common 
product  for  free  consumption,"  and  justifying  this  course 
by  denying  the  individuality  of  the  man,  reducing  him  to 
the  level  of  a  "c(*ll  in  a  relation  of  coordinate  activity," 
saying,  "a  man  has  no  own  labor."  Deny  in  practice  that 
a  man  has  "own  labor,"  deny  his  right  to  himself,  his  own 
powers,  and  the  results  of  their  exercise,  and  slavery  en- 
sues as  surely  as  it  does  when  he  is  denied  equal  access 
to  the  earth  with  all  other  men, — the  earth,  that  storehouse 
of  nature, — to  enter  which  the  race  has  an  inalienable 
right  for  all  time. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  reached  one  of  those 
periods  when  man  may  take  a  stride  forward  towards  lib- 
erty and  hold  his  ground,  then  the  single  tax  will  be  the 
next  help  toward  the  solution  of  the  time-long  problem. 
And  man,  from  the  eminence  it  has  helped  him  to  attjiin, 
may  take  a  bre.athing  spell  between  possible  oppressive 
phases  of  the  problem  and  establish  the  "vast  cooperative 
commonwealth"  of  Mr.  George,  wherein  free  competition 
in  production,  exchange,  and  transportation,  including 
those  more  subtle  forms  of  production,  discovery,  and  in- 
vention, will  raise  society  to  heights  material  and  moral 
yet  unattained  and  perhaps  unsuspected.  And  this  with- 
out changing  human  nature,  which,  I  beg  the  writers  of  the 
symposium  to  remember,  will  not  be  affected  in  its  funda- 
mental attributes  by  either  socialism  or  single  tax. 

SARAH  MIFFLIN  GAY. 
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ForXDATIOX    AND    FELLOWSHIP. 

Tbe  besetting  danger  is  not  so  much  of  embracing  falsehood  for  Kmtii  as  of 
ing  part  of  tbe  trutn  for  the  whole.— John  Stuart  JiUi. 

Our  discussion  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  single  tax  to  solve 
the  labor  problem  quickly  outran  the  original  intention. 
A  few  questions  and  misconceptions  remain.  There  may 
be  some  "failure  to  understand"  and  "lack  of  comprehen- 
sion" on  both  sides  of  the  discussion:  but  probably  there 
is  more  substantial  agreement  than  appears  at  a  grlance. 
For  instance.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  **Thc  relation 
of  man  to  land  is  a  basic  relation."  and  there  can  be  no  solution 
of  the  labor  question  zehieh  does  no*  inzolze  the  establishment  of  the 
(*rineif*ie  that  all  men  haze  a  natural,  equaL  and  inalienable  right 
to  the  use  of  the  earth. 

I  think  we  all  believe  that  since  physical  life  cannot 
exist  without  land,  but  can  exist  without  the  use  of  monev 
or  railroads,  the  financial  and  transportation  questions  are 
intrinsically  of  secondary  imiK^rtance.  Yet  these  "second- 
ary" questions  are  now  demanding  iniminliate  attention, 
if  we  would  escape  great  increase  of  subtle  forms  of  slavery. 
The  nation  is  l»eing  "held  up"  in  open  day  and  system- 
atically robbini  by  a  class  which  is  using  every  means  to 
inci*ease  its  power  of  legal  roblvry.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  war  for  industrial  freedom,  with  small  chance  to 
carry  out  ideal  plans  of  campaign.  "New  occasions  teach 
new  duties." 

Again,  "the  zast  eo-o(*eratize  eotnmonzeealth  of  Mr.  George/' 
mentiontnl  respectfully  by  the  last  writer,  is  probably  not 
very  ditTt»rent  from  "national  ci>oi>eration"  advocated  in 
this  discussion.  The  statement  of  one  writer  that  "a  mau 
has  no  own  labor"  stvms  harmonious  with  the  declar- 
ation of  the  last  writt^r  that  *he  must  ciH>iH»rate  or  ])erish." 
Xo  one  could  assert  that  "slavery  is  the  essi^uiV  of  all  social- 
ism" wln»  thinks  of  the  root-meaning  of -the  woi'd — socious^ 
a  companion.  It  is  the  princi]»le  of  comimnionism,  fellow- 
ship, equality — i-rudely  conceived  and  im]H'rfectly  embodied 
at  first,  but  gi'adually  leavening  th«*  whole  lump  of  human- 
ity as  a  saving  principle  or  evolving  ideal.  Whatever  is 
tyrannical  or  unjust  cannot  In*  true  s^icialism.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  crtH»d  of  communism  is,  "to  every  one  ac- 
cording to  his  mvd";  of  socialism,  "to  every  one  according 
to  his  dfHHl":  of  individualism,  "to  every  one  according  to 
hi.^  gretnl."  The  ideal  of  national  ctxqH^ration  is  "economic 
equality,"  not  communism:  this  principle  to  be  applied, 
like  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  when  the  full  cooperation  of 
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all  productive  and  distributive  labor  has  gradually  been 
accomplished,  instead  of  the  concentration  of  monopolies 
and  trusts  now  threatening  us  with  a  plutocratic  oligarchy 
having  the  people  at  its  mercy. 

We  are  told  that  the  "farmer  was  prosperous  fifty  years 
ago."  Was  the  prosperity  of  the  average  farmer  then  such 
as  would  satisfy  you  and  me,  for  ourselves  and  families, 
to-day,  with  its  endless  round  of  hard  labor  and  its  close 
pinching  and  monotonous  life?  It  is  asked,  "With  the 
causes  which  have  changed  his  condition  removed  by  the 
single  tax,  and  his  productive  power  increased,  as  all  admit 
it  has  been,  by  discovery,  invention,  and  the  specialization 
of  labor,  what  is  to  prevent  his  condition  being  not  only 
as  good  under  the  single  tax  but  better?  There  is  nothing 
in  political  economy  to  tell  us  that  the  worker  at  the 
margin  of  cultivation  is  not  abreast  of  his  age." 

Much  is  taken  for  granted  in  putting  this  question,  but 
never  mind.  Fifty  years  ago  rapid  transportation  and  com- 
munication had  not  placed  the  farmer  in  competition  with  all 
the  world;  his  prices  are  now  largely  determined  by  the 
cheap  labor  of  India,  Russia,  Egypt,  and  other  foreign  Coun- 
tries, and  his  home  markets  mainly  in  the  power  of  trusts 
and  corporations.  Steam  machinery  had  not  been  applied  to 
agriculture,  requiring  for  its  successful  use  great  tracts 
of  land  and  great  capital;  the  conditions  described  by  Mr. 
George  showing  that  the  small  farmer  must  be  driven  out, 
since  '*with  great  capital  nothing  can  compete  save  great 
capital." 

The  productive  power  of  the  bare-handed  individual  is 
little  greater  than  that  of  his  grandfather — is  often  less. 
The  power  of  labor  has  increased  enormously  by  the  incre- 
ment of  those  *^mighty  forces,"  steam  and  electricity:  but 
this  immense  increase  in  the  power  of  labor  can  no  more 
be  averaged  among  individual  workers  as  the  personal  abil- 
ity of  each,  than  the  increased  land  values  of  New  York 
state  can  be  divided  by  the  number  of  acres  to  set  the  price 
of  each  acre.  I  do  not  see  how  the  worker  at  the  margin  of 
cultivation,  unable  (because  of  location  or  poverty)  to  take 
advantage  of  latest  improvements  or  best  markets,  can  pos- 
sibl.v:-  be  "abreast  of  his  age"  in  respect  to  labor.  Great 
numbers  of  these,  too  poor  to  compete  or  cooperate  success- 
fully, would  form  an  American  peasantry. 

Invefttioft  is  the  gift  of  God  to  the  race,  to  bestow  leisure  for 
higher  culture  and  enjoyment;  but  its  capitalistic  monopoly  in- 
creases the  numbers  of  the  idle  rich  and  the  idle  pooTy  saving  the 
latter  from  labor  by  turning  them  adrift 
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A  striking  instance  of  labor-saving,  since  steam  and  elec- 
tricity stimulated  invention,  is  found  in  the  new  iron  works 
of  Mr.  Edison.  The  ore  is  drilled  from  the  ground  in  great 
blocks  of  earth,  hoisted  by  derricks  and  carried  through 
many  processes  in  the  forty-one  contiguous  buildings,  till 
ii  is  packed  as  iron  bricks  on  cars  ready  for  shipment,  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel — all  this  without  anv  ex- 
peuditure  of  muscular  exertion,  the  twenty-four  men  em- 
ployed for  a  daily  output  of  one  thousand  tons  simply  clean- 
ing, oiling,  and  tending  the  machinery.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Edison  nmkes  a  profit  from  these  works  of  sixty-nine  hun- 
dred dollars  daily.  Did  God  love  Mr.  Edison  better  than 
other  men  ? 

We  are  told  that  in  the  cotton  industries  one  man  and 
two  boys  now  do  the  work  that  employed  1,110  spinners  not 
long  ago;  and  in  weaving,  one  man  takes  the  place  of  forty 
men;  while  in  the  fields  the  cotton-picker  has  now  come 
to  displace  ninety  workers.  I  read  the  other  day  that  ships 
are  now  unloaded  by  nmchinery,  one  man  taking  the  place 
of  2,000  m<»n.  This  is  the  tendencv  evervwhere — meant  for 
the  blessing  of  the  race.  Ability,  the  unearned  increment 
of  the  power  of  labor,  has  so  increased  that  the  work  of 
the  world  must  be  done  by  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  population,  or  the  great  gift  of  leisure  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  culture  and  enjoyment  which  leisure  implies 
must  be  shared  equally  among  all  by  cooperation. 

Just  look  at  the  situation.  Great  multitudes  of  our  fel- 
lows are  in  compulsory  idleness,  surely  and  unavoidably 
degenerating  and  increasing  the  numbers  of  defectives  and 
criminals;  while  those  who,  by  our  bad  management,  have 
been  allowed  to  accumulate  standing  orders  on  all  wealth 
and  tribute  rights  against  labor,  as  landlords  or  bond- 
holders or  monopolists  of  one  kind  or  another,  are  coolly 
skimming  the  cream  from  ev(*ry thing  and  setting  up  as 
superior  beings  in  ccmsequence.  Yet  statistics  are  Siiid  to 
be  capable  of  ])roving  that  the  whole  work  of  th(»  nation 
could  b(*  done — if  the  great  powers  and  best  inventions 
were  applied  co6]M*ratively  with  coordination  of  all  indus- 
tries— by  less  than  two  hours'  daily  labor  of  all  the  men 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty,  or  less  time  if  women 
helped.  Tesla,  the  great  electrician,  says  the  work  of  the 
future  will  be  mainly  '^touching  electric  buttons''  to  set 
automatic  machinery  in  motion.  An  equal  sharing  of  the 
annual  labor  values  (in  the  form  of  equal  credit  on  the 
national  stores  and  services — to  be  used  according  to  per- 
sonal taste  and  judgment)  would  result  in  such  freedom 
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and  independence  as  we  hardly  dream  of  now.  All  this  is 
possible.  Those  who  think  it  is  not  desirable  have  not 
enjoyed  Mr.  Ilowells'  "Traveller  from  Altrm*ia''  as  I  have. 

Formerly  t\u)  rent  of  ability  seemed  to  be  reflected  in  land 
values,  but  this  cannot  be  seen  in  (for  instance)  the  introduc- 
tion of  linotype  machines  in  the  newspaper  offices,  throwing 
three-fourths  of  the  printers  out  of  work.  Some  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  greatest  inventions  are  taking  rent  of 
ability  literally,  refusing  to  sell  the  machines  but  rent- 
ing them  out  for  immense  sums  and  keeping  them  under 
their  own  strict  supervision. 

*'\Vhen  does  rent  of  ability  begin?"  Let  me  answer  by 
asking,  When  does  economic  rent  begin?  Morally,  when- 
ever there  is  inequality  of  opportunity.  In  the  family  there 
seems  no  **slavery"  in  "bearing  one  another's  burdens,  so 
fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ."  In  a  "vast  cooperative  com- 
monwealth," taking  advantage  of  all  the  organization  and 
equipment  which  would  be  impossible  to  small  societies, 
the  truth  of  Mr.  Bellamy's  statement  in  the  Contemporary 
Rrjicij  would  be  obvious:  "Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
parts  out  of  the  thousand  of  every  man's  produce  are  the 
result  of  his  social  inheritance  and  environment."  Mr. 
Kidd  quotes  this  in  "Social  Evolution,"  and  adds,  "This  is 
so;  and  it  is,  if  possible,  even  more  true  of  the  work  of  our 
brains  than  of  the  work  of  our  hands." 

Free  competition  between  individuals  has  become  almost 
impossible,  and  it  can  be  regained  only  by  giving  up  the 
great  inventions  which  offer  the  human  race  leisure  and 
freedom  from  the  strife  and  slums  of  the  present,  and  going 
back  to  the  primitive  methods.  Free  cooperation  is  better 
than  free  competition.  Competition  now  means  fierce  bat- 
tling for  supremacy  between  great  corporations,  with  con- 
stant tendencv  to  end  the  wasteful  strife  bv  uniting  in  one 
great  monopoly — perhaps  the  "military  despotism"  which 
Herbert  Spenc(*r  a  few  years  ago  foretold  as  our  destiny. 

The  people  do  not  know  their  danger.  The  public  mind 
is  kept  in  a  partially  asphyxiated  condition  by  a  press 
mainly  controlled  by  the  bankers  and  a  monopolized  tele- 
graph.   Wendell  Phillips  warned  us  in  these  words: 

The  great  question  of  the  future  is  money  against  legislation.  My 
friends,  you  and  I  shaU  ho  in  our  graves  long  before  that  battle  is 
enfled;  and.  unless  our  children  shall  have  more  patience  and  courage 
than  saved  this  country,  republican  institutions  will  go  down  before 
moneyed  corporations.  Rich  men  die,  but  banks  are  immortal  and 
railroad  corporations  never  have  any  diseases.  Our  fathers,  when 
they  forbade  entail  and  provided  for  the  distribution  of  estates, 
thought  they  had  erected  a  barrier  against  the  money  power  that 
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ruled  England.  They  fotgot  that  money  could  combine;  that  a 
moneyed  corporation  is  a  succession  of  persons  with  a  imlty  of  pur- 
pose. Now,  as  the  land  of  England  In  the  hands  of  30,000  hiud- 
owning  families  has  nileil  it  for  six  Imndred  years,  so  the  cori>orations 
of  America  mean  to  govern;  and,  unless  some  power  more  radical 
than  ordinary  politics  is  found,  will  govern  inevitably.  The  survival 
of  republican  institutions  here  depends  upon  a  successful  resistance 
of  this  tendency.  Tlie  only  hope  of  any  successful  grapple  with  this 
danger  lies  in  rousing  tlie  masses,  whose  interests  lie  permanently  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

FRANCES  ELDREDGE  RUSSELL. 


A  BAREFOOT  BOY  WHO  WAS  ALSO  A 

DREAMER.  ■ 


BY    H.   O.  FLOWER. 


**  Blessings  on  thee,  little  man, 
Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan ! 
With  thy  turned-up  pantaloons, 
And  thy  mernr  whistled  tunes ; 
With  thy  red  lip,  redder  still 
Kissed  by  strawberries  on  the  hill ; 
With  the  sunshine  on  thy  face, 
Throuf^h  thy  torn  brim's  jaunty  grace ; 
From  my  heart  i  give  thee  joy,— 
/  ivcu  oiwe  a  Itarefoot  boy ! 

—  WhUtier'8  ''Barefoot  Boy." 

**  I  think  at  the  age  of  which  thy  note  inquires,  I  found  about  eoual  satisfaction  in 
an  old  rural  home  with  the  shifting  panorama  of  seasons,  in  reading  the  few  books 
within  my  reach,  and  in  dreamltif/  o/sotnethiiig  wonfier/ul  and  grand  in  the  future.** 

—  JvtilUier  to  a  youUiful  correspondent. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  born  on  the  17th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1807,  in  a  tyi)ical  New  England  farmhouse  a  short 
distance  from  the  town  of  Haverhill,  in  Massachusetts.  His 
father  was  x)oor;  rigid  economy  and  incessant  toil  on  the 
part  of  all  members  of  the  household  were  required  in  order 
to  provide  life's  necessities  and  lift  a  debt  which  hung  over 
the  dear  old  homestead.  If,  however,  the  little  Quaker 
boy  was  schooled  in  poverty,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  was 
poor  in  any  other  sense  than  that  he  possessed  little  of  that 
which  gold  may  purchase.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  few 
children  enter  the  arena  of  life  so  dowered  with  inestimable 
riches  as  the  little  barefoot  boy  who  was  destined  to  become 
New  England's  poet  of  home  life  and  America's  prophet  of 
freedom.  Behind  him  were  generations  of  pure,  high- 
minded  and  sturdy  ancestors.  In  his  parents  we  find 
united  the  rare  charm  which  marks  the  life  of  the  consistent 
and  profoundly  religious  Quaker  and  the  sturdy,  almost 
austere  morality  of  the  Puritan  shorn,  however,  of  that 
harsh,  unrelenting  and  intolerant  spirit  which  not  unfre- 
quently  shadowed  and  made  repulsive  the  otherwise  noble 
lives  oif  the  early  Puritans. 

Nor  were  the  hereditary  influences  and  prenatal  condi- 
tions more  favorable  than  the  environment  that  enclosed 
his  early  years.  Biographers  have  frequently  deplored  the 
poverty  of  Whittier's  parents,  which  prevented  the  youth 
from  having  access  to  many  books  adapted  to  the  young; 
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but  I  am  by  no  means  convinced  that  this  apparent  mis- 
fortune was  not  a  blessing  rather  than  an  evil.  Many  of 
the  n*en  who  have  accomplished  most  for  the  moral  uplift 
and  enduring  progress  of  the  race  have  had  access  to  but  few 
books  in  youth.  Indeed,  the  studious  child. who  possesses 
few  books  soon  assimilates  their  contents  and  uncon- 
sciously acquires  the  habit  of  retaining  the  facts  w  hich  have 
been  drawn  from  their  pages,  in  a  manner  quite  unknown 
to  those  who  are  surfeited  with  literature  and  who  early 
learn  to  skim  over  rather  than  carefully  peruse  a  printed 
page;  and  this  early  accjuired  habit  of  retaining  facts  re- 
mains with  the  ]»erson  throughout  life.  Again,  the 
thoughtful  and  ambitious  child  whose  literature  is  so 
limited  that  he  s(K)n  masters  the  knowledge  contained 
in  the  books  within  his  reach  early  turns  his  mind  in  other 
directions  in  search  of  knowledge:  he  becomes  a  close  ob- 
server of  nature  and,  if  ])osse8sed  of  imagination,  the  sky, 
earth  and  sea,  the  changing  seasons,  the  forest  and  the 
flowers,  the  birds  and  bees — each  of  these  bears  a  message 
to  his  brain.  We  must  also  remember  that  the  child  who 
from  early  youth  has  be(»n  surrounded  by  books  comes  to 
rely  too  much  on  the  opinion  and  thoughts  of  others  and 
loses  an  originality  in  idea  and  expression  which  has 
never  been  properly  fostered  by  educational  processes.  This, 
fortunately,  Whittier  escaped;  what  he  lacked  in  book- 
learning  was  more  than  made  up  by — 

Kuowledj^e  never  learned  of  schools, 

Of  tlie  wild  bee's  morning  (^hase, 

(.)f  the  wild-tiower's  time  and  place, 

Flight  of  fowl  and  habitude 

Of  the  tenants  of  the  wood ; 

IIow  the  tortoise  bears  his  shell. 

How  the  woodchuok  digs  his  cell, 

And  the  ground-mole  sinks  his  well; 

How  the  robin  feeds  her  young, 

How  the  oriole's  nest  is  hung; 

Where  the  whitest  lilies  blow, 

Where  the  freshest  berries  grow,  ^ 

Where  the  groundnut  trails  its  vine, 

Where  the  wood-grape's  clusters  shine; 

Of  the  black  wasp's  cunning  way, 

Mason  of  his  walls  of  clay, 

And  the  architectural  plans 

Of  gray  honiet  artisans ! 

Nature  teaches  those  children  who  will  hearken  to  her 
words,  and  she  is  never  false  in  word  or  note  or  picture. 
If  the  literature  of  the  Whittier  family  was  very  limited, 
she  was  prodigal  with  treasures  which  appealed  to  the 
eye,  ear  and  imagination  of  the  Quaker  boy. 
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I  was  rich  in  flowery  and  trees, 
Humming  birds  and  honey  bees; 
For  my  sport  the  squirrel  played, 
Plied  the  snouted  mole  his  spade; 
For  my  taste  tlie  blackberry  cone 
Purpled  over  hedge  and  stone; 
Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight 
Through  the  day  and  through  the  night, 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall; 
Mine  the  sand-rimmed  pickerel  pond, 
Mine  the  walnut  slopes  beyond. 
Mine  on  bending  orchard  trees 
Apples  of  HesperidesI 
Still  as  my  horizon  grew 
Larger  grew  my  riches,  too. 

Whittier  never  lost  sight  of  the  treasures  which  were  his 
amid  what  men  of  to-day  would  term  biting  poverty.  On 
one  occasion  in  casting  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  long 
vanished  past,  he  thus  characterized  his  early  lot: 

A  farmer's  son. 
Proud  of  field-lore  and  harvest-craft,  and  feeling 
All  their  fine  possibilities.    How  rich 
And  restful  even  poverty  and  toil 
Become  when  beauty,  harmony  and  love 
Sit  at  their  humble  hearth,  as  angels  sat 
At  evening  in  the  Patriarch's  tent;  when  man 
Makes  labor  noble! 

The  old  homestead  of  the  Whittier  family  has  been  en- 
deared to  the  nation  by  the  many  bits  of  descriptive  verse 
which  the  poet  has  woven  into  his  poems  of  New  England 
life.  It  was  a  large  frame  building  somewhat  better  than 
the  average  farmhouse  of  the  period.  Around  it  grew  a 
variety  of  hardy  trees  such  as  maple,  walnut,  butternut 
and  the  picturesque  Lombardy  .poplar.  In  one  of  his 
X)rose  sketches  the  poet  thus  describes  the  site  of  the 
old  home: 

It  was  surrounded  by  woods  in  all  directions  save  to  the  southeast, 
where  a  break  in  the  leafy  wall  revealed  a  vista  of  low  green  meadows 
picturesque  with  wooded  islands  and  jutting  capes  of  upland;  through 
these  a  small  brook,  noisy  enough  as  it  foamed,  rippled  and  laughed 
down  the  rocky  falls.  By  our  garden  side  wound  silently  and  scarcely 
visible  a  still  larger  stream  known  as  the  Country  Brook. 

Rising  abruptly  almost  from  the  Whittier  garden  was 
Job's  Hill,  a  high  eminence  from  which  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  surrounding  country  could  be  obtained,  although 
not  so  favorable  in  this  respect  as  Great  Hill,  a  little  dis- 
tance further.  It  was  on  the  slope  of  Job's  Hill  that  the 
young  poet  when  quite  small  suddenly  found  himself  con- 
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fronted  by  great  peril,  from  which  he  was  only  saved  by 

what  in  a  human  being  we  should  call  x)resence  of  mind^ 

on  the  part  of  a  favorite  ox  named  Old  Butler.    Mr.  Samuel 

T.  Pickard,  whose  "Life  and  Letters  of  Whittier"  is  the 

latest  and  most  authoritative  utterance  on  the  life  of  the 

poet,  thus  describes  this  interesting  incident: 

One  side  of  Job^s  Hill  is  exceedingly  steep  —  too  steep  for  such  an 
unwieldy  animal  as  an  ox  to  descend  rapidly  in  safety.  Greenleaf  went 
to  the  pasture  one  day  with  a  bag  of  salt  for  the  cattle,  and  Old  Butler 
from  the  brow  of  the  hill  recognized  him  and  knew  his  errand.  As  the 
boy  was  bent  over,  shakin^i;  the  salt  out  of  the  bag,  'the  ox  came  down 
the  hill  toward  him  with  Hying  leaps,  and  his  speed  was  so  great  that 
he  could  not  check  himself.  He  would  have  crushed  his  young  master, 
but  by  a  supreme  eifort,  gathering  himself  together  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, the  noble  creature  leaped  straight  into  the  air,  over  the  head  of 
the  boy,  and  came  to  the  ground  far  below  with  a  tremendous  concus- 
sion and  without  serious  injury  to  himself. 

The  same  author  gives  an  additional  anecdote  about* this 

favorite  ox,  as  related  by  Mr.  Whittier: 

Quaker  meetings  were  sometimes  held  in  the  large  kitchen  at  his 
father's  house.  One  summer  day,  on  such  an  occasion,  this  ox  had  the 
curiosity  to  put  his  head  in  at  the  open  window  and  take  a  survey  of  the 
assembly.  While  a  sweet-voiced  woman  was  speaking.  Old  Butler  paid 
strict  attention,  but  when  she  sat  down  and  there  arose  a  loud-voiced 
brother,  the  ox  withdrew  his  head  from  the  window,  lifted  his  tail  in 
air  and  went  off  bellowing.  This  bo>vine  criticism  was  greatly  enjoyed 
by  the  younger  members  of  the  meeting. 

The  most  important  room  in  the  old  homestead,  as  it  was 
lovingly  called  by  the  poet,  was  the  kitchen,  immortalized 
in  **Snow-Hound";  but  besides  this  room,  on  the  ground  floor 
were  other  apartments,  one  of  which  was  always  regarded 
somewhat  as  a  sanctuarv  bv  the  children  and  was  known 
as  '^mother's  room.''  On  the  second  floor  were  several 
chambers  which  hold  special  interest  for  lovers  of  the  poet. 
In  one  of  these  the  young  poet  made  his  experiment  in 
lifting,  which  Trowbridge  has  so  aptly  described  in  one 
of  his  delightful  little  poems.  The  story  is  as  follows:  One 
day  during  the  working  hours  young  John,  musing  on  the 
fact  lliat  he  found  no  difficulty  in  lifting  his  brother  Matt, 
and  Ihat  his  brother  had  also  frequently  lifted  him,  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  if  the  two  lifted  together  both  would 
simultaneously  rise.  This  conclusion,  it  will  be  seen, 
tliough  ]»lausible  on  its  face  like  so  many  things  in  life 
which  involve  factors  that  have  not  been  considered,  was 
destined  to  prove  a  disappointment  to  the  youthful  experi- 
menter. The  poet  imparted  his  deductions  to  his  brother, 
who  thought  th(»m  reasonable,  and  forthwith  the  experi- 
ment was  tried  in  their  room.  Somehow  it  did  not  work, 
but  as  Trowbridge  observes: 
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'Twas  a  shrewd  notion  none  the  less, 
And  stillf  in  spite  of  ill  success, 

It  somehow  has  succeeded. 
Kind  Nature  smiled  on  that  wise  child, 

Nor  could  her  love  deny  him 
The  large  fulfilment  of  his  plan; 
Since  he  who  lifts  his  brother  man 

In  turn  is  lifted  by  him. 

.  Whittier  was  an  ethical  philosopher  rather  than  a  scien- 
tist, and  the  idea  he  conceived  was  neither  false  nor 
uuphilosophical  in  the  ethical  realm,  or  world  of  con- 
duct, as  his  own  life  illustrates. 

Many  of  those  most  delightful  pictures  of  New  England 
life  which  were  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  sensitive  plate 
of  his  brain  at  this  time  when  nature  taught  the  artless 
boy,  hold  for  us  a  special  charm,  due  to  their  revealing  the 
secret  hopes,  lov.es  and  disappointments  which  entered  into 
his  life.  While  it  is  x)robable  that  Whittier  does  not  repro- 
duce in  detail  actual  experiences  when  he  reveals  to  us 
love  welling  high  within  his  heart — for  pictures  of  this 
character  are  usually  held  sacred  and  carefully  guarded 
from  an  unsympathetic  world,  even  when  the  profound  emo- 
tions which  they  awaken  lend  power  to  imagination's  Hights 
— there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  he  exx)erienced  every 
emotion  which  he  so  simply  and  beautifully  depicts.  Thus, 
when  we  read  the  following  exquisite  lines  from  "My  Play- 
mate/' we  see  behind  the  moaning  pines  on  Kamoth  Hill, 
the  falling  blossoms  eddying  in  the  fitful  breeze,  the  melody 
of  the  robin's  song  or  the  g.iy  plumage  of  the  oriole,  beyond 
the  violet-sprinkled  sod,  beyond  the  graceful  waving 
branches  of  the  birch,  beyond  all  these  beauties  and  mel- 
odies of  nature,  the  workings  of  the  human  heart;  we  catch 
a  glimpse  of  something  which  is  always  sacred,  something 
in  the  presence  of  which  "the  soul  kneels  though  the  body 
may  remain  erect,"  and  that  something  is  the  Holy  of  Holies 
of  the  human  heart  from  which  the  poet  for  a  moment  lifts 
the  veil : 

The  pines  were  dark  on  Kamoth  Hill, 

Their  sonpr  was  soft  and  low; 
The  blossoms  in  the  sweet  May  wind 

Were  falling  like  the  snow. 

The  blossoms  drifted  at  .our  feet. 

The  orchard  birds  sanfi:  clear; 
The  sweetest  and  the  saddest  day 

It  seemed  of  all  the  year. 

For,  more  to  me  than  birds  or  flowers, 

My  playmate  left  her  home. 
And  took  with  her  the  laughing  spring. 

The  music  and  the  bloom. 
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She  kissed  the  lips  of  kith  and  kin, 

She  laid  her  hand  in  miae: 
What  more  could  ask  the  bashful  boy 

Who  fed  her  father's  kine? 

She  left  us  in  the  bloom  of  May; 

The  constant  years  told  o'er 
Their  seasons  with  as  sweet  May  morns, 

But  she  came  back  no  more. 

She  lives  where  all  the  golden  year 

Her  summer  roses  blow; 
The  dusky  children  of  the  sun 

Before  her  come  and  go. 

There,  haply,  with  her  jewelled   hands 

She  smooths  her  silken  gown — 
No  more  the  homespun  lap  wherein 

I  shook  the  walnuts  down. 

I  see  her  face,  I  hear  her  voice  — 

Does  she  remember  mine? 
And  wliat  to  her  is  now  the  boy 

Who  fed  her  father's  kine? 

What  cares  she  that  the  orioles  build 

For  other  eyes  than  ours,  — 
That  other  hands  with  nuts  are  filled, 

And  other  laps  with  flowers? 

O  playmate  in  the  golden  time ! 

Our  mossy  seat  is  green. 
Its  fringing  violets  blossom  yet, 

The  old  trees  o'er  it  lean, 

The  winds  so  sweet  with  birch  and  fern 

A  sweeter  memory  blow, 
And  there  in  spring  the  veeries  sing 

The  song  of  long  ago. 

And  still  the  pines  of  Ramoth  wood 

Are  moaning  like  the  sea, — 
The  moaning  of  the  sea  of  change 

Between  myself  and  thee! 

Again,  these  simple  but  natural  lines  have  won  their 
way  into  the  hearts  of  English-speaking  people,  because  in 
them  our  poet  in  picturing  a  boyhood  scene  has  imbued  it 
with  sentiment  so  delicately  expressed  and  so  true  that  the 
heart  of  humanity,  being  one,  responds  to  that  which  recalls 
youth's  young  dream,  when  for  the  first  time  all  things  are 
glorified  with  the  indefinable  rapture  of  love's  awakening: 

Still  sits  the  schoolhouse  by  the  road, 

A  ragged  beggar  sunning; 
Around  it  still  the  sumachs  grow, 

And  blackberry  vines  are  running. 
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WitliiDf  the  master^s  desk  is  seen, 

Deep  scarred  by  raps  official; 
The  warping  Hoor,  the  battered  seats, 

The  jackknife's  carved  initial; 

The  charcoal  frescos  on  its  wall ; 

Its  door*s  worn  sill,  betraying 
The  feet  that,  creeping  slow  to  school, 

Went  storming  out  to  playing! 

Long  years  ago  a  winter  sun 

Shone  over  it  at  setting; 
Lit  up  its  western  window  panes, 

And  low  eaves'  icy  fretting. 

It  touched  the  tangled,  golden  curls 

And  brown  eyes,  full  of  grieving. 
Of  one  who  still  her  steps  delayed 

When  all  the  school  were  leaving. 

For  near  her  stood  the  little  boy 

Her  childish  favor  singled, 
His  cap  pulled  low  upon  a  face 

Where  pride  and  shame  were  mingled. 

Pushing  with  restless  feet  the  snow 

To  right  and  left,  he  lingered. 
As  restlessly  her  tiny  hands 

The  blue-checked  apron  fingered. 

He  saw  her  lift  her  eyes;  he  felt 

The  soft  hand's  light  caressing. 
And  heard  the  tremble  of  her  voice, 

As  if  a  fault  confessing: 

**  I'm  sorry  that  I  spelt  the  word; 

I  hate  to  go  above  you. 
Because,"— -the  brown  eyes  lower  fell, — 

**  Because,  you  see,  I  love  you  I " 

Still  memory  to  a  gray-haired  man 

That  sweet  child-face  is  showing. 
Dear  girl !  the  grasses  on  her  grave 

Have  forty  years  been  growing! 

He  lives  to  learn,  in  life's  hard  school, 

How  few  who  pass  above  him 
Lament  their  triumph  and  his  loss. 

Like  her,  —  because  they  love  him. 

But  of  all  the  poems  descriptive  of  child  life  and  New  Eng- 
land scenes  and  incident  which  were  absorbed  by  his 
plastic  brain  while  he  was  still  a  boy  and  destined  to  be 
marvellously  developed  in  later  years,  none  equals  that 
superb  idyl  of  the  old-time  New  England  winter,  "Snow- 
Bound."    In  this  creation  we  have  some  wonderfully  faith- 
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ful  pictures,  almost  photographic  in  quality,  although  to 
a  certain  extent  idealized.  "Snow-Bound''  was  written  in 
18()();  it  was  the  first  imporant  work  by  the  poet  after  he 
had  exchanged  the  helmet  of  the  aggressive  reformer  for 
the  robe  of  the  poet-priest  of  nature.  And  in  this  counter- 
feit presentment  of  his  childhood's  home  during  that  memor- 
able New  England  winter  we  see  a  subtle  and  almost 
indefinable  idealization  which  might  be  compared  to  the 
purple  mantle  which  rests  over  the  distant  hills  at  eventide. 
Here  we  see  the  power  of  the  poet  in  describing  home  life, 
in  depicting  character;  and  here,  too,  we  see  the  moralist 
and  philosopher. 

Whittier  was  first  of  all  a  teacher;  to  him  duty  was 
august,  her  commands  imperative.  This  did  not  please  the 
dilettanti.  It  has  alwavs  offended  those  who  fail  to  see  the 
highest  and  divinest  mission  in  art.  The  teacher,  the  phil- 
osopher, the  moralist — these  must  be  sneered  down.  They 
are  disquieting;  they  compel  us  to  think;  they  startle  our 
conscience;  they  compel  us  to  boldly  take  sides  in  the 
great  battle  of  progress  which  is  being  waged,  or  win  the 
contempt  of  our  better  selves.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  break 
with  conventionalism,  it  is  also  x)erilous  to  do  so;  let  us  re- 
main as  we  are;  let  us  parley  with  wrong  if  we  cannot  ignore 
it,  but  do  not  compel  us  to  join  the  maligned  and  slandered 
minority.  Such  is  the  voice  of  conventionalism.  But 
the  true  prophet  cannot  heed  the  smooth  tongue  of  the 
charmer.  He  has  a  mission;  God's  hand  has  touched  his 
eyes;  he  sees  the  enormity  of  the  injustice  on  every  hand; 
he  beholds  the  splendid  possibilities  which  lie  beyond 
humanity's  conquest  of  animality  or  selfism.  He  cannot 
remain  silent;  he  cannot  prophesy  pleasant  things.  He  is 
an  optimist,  and  tlu^refore  he  refuses  to  allow  the  hideous 
wrongs  to  fester  when  health  and  happiness  lie  within  the 
grasp  of  humanity  the  moment  shortsighted  selfishness  is 
exchanged  for  wisdom.  Whittier  was  always  a  teacher, 
always  a  moralist.  If  in  the  later  years  he  came  to  some 
extent  under  the  spell  of  conventionalism  and  ceased  to  be 
the  aggressive  reformer  he  had  been  in  early  manhood,  he 
never  ceased  to  be  a  teacher. 

Here  is  one  of  those  rare  glimpses  embalmed  in  descriptive 
verse  which  reveal  the  artist  power  in  the  poet  and  which 
constitute  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  many  of  Whittier's 
pictures  of  life  in  old  New  England.  As  the  reader  will 
quickly  recognize,  it  is  taken  from  **Snow-Bound" : 

As  night  drew  on  and,  from  the  crest 
Of  woodfed  knolls  that  ridged  the  west, 
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The  sun,  a  snow-blown  traveller,  sank 
From  sight  beneath  the  smotliering  bank, 
We  piled,  with  care,  our  nightly  stack 
Of  wood  against  the  cliimney  back, — 
The  oaken  log,  green,  liuge  and  thick, 
And  on  its  top  the  stout  back-stick; 
The  knotty  fores  tick  laid  apart, 
And  filled  between  with  curious  art 
The  ragged  brush;  then,  hovering  near, 
We  wat<;hed  the  lirst  red  blaze  appear, 
Heard  the  sharp  crackle,  caught  the  gleam 
On  whitow!ished  wall  and  sagging  beam, 
Until  the  old,  rude-furnished  room 
Burst,  ilower-like,  into  rosy  bloom. 

«  «  *  «  « 

Shut  in  from  all  the  world  without, 
We  sat  the  clean-winged  hearth  about, 
Content  to  let  the  north-wind  roar 
In  baffled  rage  at  pane  and  door, 
While  the  red  logs  before  us  beat 
The  frost-line  back  with  tropic  heat; 
And  ever,  when  a  louder  blast 
Shook  beam  and  rafter  as  it  passed, 
The  merrier  up  its  roaring  draught 
The  great  throat  of  the  chimney  laughed, 
The  house-dog  on  his  paws  outspread 
Laid  to  the  tire  his  drowsy  head. 

Next  we  find  the  reminiscent  poet  becoming  the  moral- 
izer,  as  was  his  wont,  and  the  great  problem  of  the  future, 
ever  present  when  he  gave  himself  up  to  serious  musing,  chal- 
lenges his  attention,  as  it  does  more  than  once  in  subsequent 
lines  of  the  same  poem : 

What  matter  how  the  night  behaved? 
What  matter  how  the  north-wind  raved? 
Blow  high,  blow  low,  not  all  it«  snow 
Could  quench  our  hearth-flre's  ruddy  glow. 
O  Time  and  Change!  —  with  hair  as  gray 
As  was  my  sirens  that  winter  day. 
How  strange  it  seems,  with  so  much  gone 
Of  life  and  love,  to  still  live  on! 
Ah,  brother!  only  I  and  thou 
Are  left  of  all  that  circle  now^, — 
The  dear  home  faces  whereupon 
That  fitful  firelight  paled  and  shone. 
Henceforward,  listen  as  we  will, 
The  voices  of  that  hearth  are  still; 
Look  where  we  may,  the  wide  world  o*er. 
Those  lighted  faces  smile  no  more. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Yet  Love  will  dream,  and  Faith  will  trust, 
(Since  He  who  knows  our  need  is  just). 
That  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must. 
Alas  for  him  who  never  sees 
The  stars  sbine  through  his  cypress  trees  1 
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Who,  hopeless,  lays  his  dead  away, 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  pLay! 
Who  hath  not  learned,  in  hours  of  faith, 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sense  unknown, 
That  Life  is  ever  lord  of  Death, 

And  Love  can  never  lose  its  own! 

We  come  very  near  to  the  heart  of  that  memorable  little 
circle  as  we  read  these  lines  in  which  some  members  of  the 
group  are  described  in  Whittier's  frank,  graphic  and  simple 
manner : 

We  sped  the  time  with  stories  old, 
Wrought  puzzles  out,  and  riddles  told. 

«  *  «  «  « 

Our  mother,  while  she  turned  her  wheel 
Or  run  the  new-knit  stocking-heel, 
ToM  how  the  Indian  hordes  came  down 
At  midnight  on  Cochecho  town, 
And  how  her  own  great-uncle  bore 
His  cruel  scalivmark  to  fourscore. 
Recalling,  in  her  fitting  phrase, 

So  rich  and  picturesque  and  free 

(The  common  unrhymed  poetry 
Of  simple  life  and  country  ways), 
The  story  of  her  early  days, — 
She  ma<le  us  welcome  t-o  her  home; 
Old  hearths  grew  wide  to  give  us  room; 
We  stole  with  her  a  frightened  look 
At  the  gray  wizard's  conjuring-book. 
The  fame  whereof  went  far  and  wide 
Through  all  the  simple  country  side; 
We  heard  the  hawks  at  twilight  play. 
The  boat-horn  on  Piscatacjua, 
The  loon's  weird  laughter  far  away. 

«  «  »  «  « 

Our  uncle,  innocent  of  books. 

Was  rich  in  lore  of  fields  and  brooks. 

The  ancient  t«a<^hers  never  dumb 

Of  Nature's  unhoused  lyceum. 

In  moons  and  tides  and  weather  wise, 

He  read  the  clouds  as  prophecies, 

And  foul  or  fair  could  well  divine. 

By  many  an  occult  hint  and  sign, 

lIoMing  the  cunning- warded  keys 

To  all  the  woodcraft  mysteries; 

Himself  to  Nature's  heart  so  near 

That  all  her  voices  in  his  ear 

Of  beast  or  bird  had  meanings  clear. 

Like  Apollonius  of  old. 

Who  knew  the  tales  the  sparrows  told. 

Or  Hermes,  who  interpreted 

What  the  sage  cranes  of  Xilus  said; 

A  simple,  guileless,  childlike  man, 

Content  to  live  where  life  began. 

«  «  Hi  «  :> 
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Next,  the  dear  aunt,  wliosc  smile  of  cheer 
And  voice  in  dreams  I  see  and  hear, — 
The  sweetest  woman  ever  Fate 
Perverse  denied  a  liousehold  mate, 
Who,  lonely,  homeless,  not  the  leas 
Found  peace  in  love's  unselfishness. 
And  welcome  wheresoever  she  went, 
A  calm  and  gracious  element, 
Whose  presence  seemed  the  sweet  income 
And  womanly  atmosphere  of  home, — 
Called  up  her  girlhood  memories. 
The  huskings  and  the  apple-bees, 
The  sleigh  rides  and  the  summer  sails. 
Weaving  through  all  the  poor  details 
And  homespun  warp  of  circumstance 
A  golden  woof-thread  of  romance. 


Through  years  of  toil  and  soil  and  care, 
From  glossy  tress  to  thin  gray  hair. 
All  un profaned  she  held  apart 
The  virgin  fancies  of  the  heart. 


There,  too,  our  elder  sister  plied 
Uer  evening  Uisk  the  stand  beside; 
A  full,  rich  nature,  free  to  trust, 
Truthful  and  almost  sternly  just. 
Impulsive,  earnest,  prompt  to  act, 
And  make  her  generous  thought  a  fact, 
Keeping  with  many  a  light  disguise 
The  secret  of  self-sacrifice. 
C)  heart  sore-tried !  thou  hast  the  best 
That  heaven  itself  could  give  thee, — rest. 


As  one  who  held  herself  a  part 
Of  all  she  saw,  and  let  her  heart 

Against  the  household  bosom  lean, 
Upon  the  motley-braided  mat 
Our  youngest  and  our  dearest  sat. 
Lifting  her  large,  sweet,  asking  eyes, 

Sow  bathed  within  the  fadeless  green 
And  holy  peace  of  Paradise. 


AVith  me  t)ne  little  year  ag<j : — 
The  chill  weight  of  the  winter  snow 

For  m<mths  upon  her  grave  has  lain; 
And  now,  when  summer  south-winds  blow 

And  briar  and  harebell  bloom  again, 
I  trejul  the  pleasant  paths  we  trod, 
I  see  the  violet^sprinkled  sod 
Whereon  she  leaned,  too  frail  and  weak 
The  hillsi<le  fiowers  she  loved  to  seek, 
Yet  following  me  where'er  I  went 
With  dark  eyes  full  of  love's  content. 
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I  cannot  feel  that  thou  art  far, 
Since  near  at  need  the  angels  are; 
And  when  the  sunset  gates  unbar, 

Shall  1  not  see  thee  waiting  stand, 
And,  white  against  the  evening  star. 

The  welcome  of  thy  beckoning  hand? 

An  incident  in  the  life  of  the  aunf  referred  to  above  was 
frequently  related  by  Whittier  when  talking  over  psychical 
and  spiritual  matters  with  friends  greatly  interested  in  * 
siieh  subjects.  The  main  points  in  this  story,  which  is  in,- 
teresting  alike  to  students  of  psychical  phenomena  and  to 
lovers  of  romance,  are  as  follows: 

The  poet's  aunt  was  betrothed  to  a  young  man  who  was 
absent  in  the  state  of  New  York.  One  winter  evening  the 
Quaker  maiden  had  lingered  over  the  great  wood  fire  in 
the  spacious  kitchen  until  the  others  had  retired.  At 
length  she  rose  and,  turning  to  the  window,  beheld  without 
in  the  clear  moonlight  which  fell  on  a  landscape  wrapped 
in  snow  her  lover  approaching  on  horseback.  She  hastened 
to  the  door,  noticing  as  she  passed  the  window  that  he  had 
reined  in  his  horse  as  if  to  leap  from  the  saddle.  On  opening 
the  door,  however,  no  one  was  visible.  Then  a  great  fear 
fell  upon  her  which  grew  into  a  nameless  terror;  she  called 
her  sister  and  related  the  strange  vision  and  expressed  her 
forebodings.  In  vain  did  the  sympathetic  sister  try  to 
reason  away  her  apprehensions,  suggesting  that  she  had 
been  dreaming;  the  maiden  only  shook  her  head,  affirm- 
ing that  she  had  never  been  more  thoroughly  awake.  Some 
days  later  a  letter  came  to  her  written  by  a  stranger  telling 
of  the  death  of  her  lover  at  the  very  time  when  she  had 
beheld  his  apparition. 

To  his  mother,  lovingly  described  in  "Snow-Bound," 
Whittier  owed  more  than  to  any  other  person  for  his 
success  as  a  poet.  While  the  father,  a  plain,  prosaic  and 
matter-of-fact  man,  frowned  upon  his  verse  making  and  dis- 
couraged him,  the  mother  lent  him  sympathy  and  encour- 
agement. She  also  stored  his  mind  with  legends  and 
stories  which  he  later  immortalized  in  his  simple  and  heart- 
reaching  lays.  This  mother  was  a  very  superior  woman, 
and  the  moulding  power  which  she  exerted  over  her  son 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Her  influence  and  the  poetry  of 
Burns  were  far  more  to  the  poet  than  the  benefits  he  re- 
ceived from  the  district  school  or  the  academy  at  which  he 
spent  a  short  time.  Bums  was  a  real  educator  to  Whittier; 
he  fulfilled  the  function  of  a  true  teacher  in  calling  out 
or  developing  the  latent  power  in  the  poet's  mind,  and  teach- 
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ing  him  how  to  appreciate  the  beautj  in  the  commonplace 
things  of  life.  He  was  fourteen  years  old  when  a  copy  of 
the  Scotch  poet's  w^orks  fell  into  his  hands.  In  his  autobio- 
graphical notes  Whittier  thus  refers  to  his  introduction  to 
Burns: 

Wlien  I  was  fourteen  years  old,  my  first  schoolmaster,  Joshua  Coffin, 
the  able,  eccentric  historian  of  Newbury,  brought  with  him  to  our 
liouse  a  vohime  of  Burns'  poems,  from  wliich  lie  read,  greatly  to  my  tie- 
light.  I  begged  him  to  leave  the  book  with  me,  and  set  myself  at  once 
to  the  task  of  mastering  the  glossary  of  the  Scottish  dialect  at  its  close. 
This  was  about  the  first  poetry  1  ever  rea<l  —  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  Bible,  of  which  I  had  been  a  close  student  —  and  it  had  a  lasting 
intiueuco  u^ion  me.  I  began  to  make  rhymes  myself,  and  to  imagine 
stories  and  adventures.  In  fact,  I  lived  a  sort  of  dual  life,  and  in  a  world 
of  fancy  as  well  as  in  the  world  of  plain  matter  of  fact  about  me. 

Robert  Collyer,  in  relating  a  conversation  which  he  had 
with  the  poet,  quotes  Whittier  as  follows: 

Burns  is  to  me  the  noblest  iK)et  of  our  race.  He  was  the  first  poet  I 
reiul,  and  he  will  be  the  last.  ...  I  read  Burns  every  moment  I  had  to 
spare.  And  this  was  one  great  result  to  me  of  my  communion  with 
him :  I  found  that  the  things  out  of  which  poems  came  were  not,  as  I 
had  always  imagined,  somewhere  away  off  in  a  world  and  life  lying 
outside  the  edge  of  our  own  New  England  sky — they  were  right  here 
about  my  feet  and  among  the  people  I  knew.  The  common  things  of 
our  common  life  I  found  were  full  of  i>oetry. 

It  is  the  true  teacher  who  so  instructs  the  childish  mind 
that  it  learns  to  apprehend  the  beauties  and  truths  which  lie 
around  it,  who  stimulates  the  imagination  and  awakens  the 
noble  sentiments  of  the  soul,  who  succeeds  in  calling  into 
independent  action  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  centres 
the  youthful  thought  upon  the  vital  problems  of  life  as 
they  affect  the  peace,  happiness  and  elevation  of  man. 

Whittier  inherited  a  deeply  poetic  nature;  his  imagina- 
tion was  limited,  but  within  its  bounds  it  was  compelling 
in  its  power.  He  also  inherited  a  deeply  spiritual  nature. 
On  one  occasion  w^hen  in  conversation  with  a  friend,  he 
described  a  sense  of  awe  and  almost  oppressive  solemnity 
which  suddenly  came  over  him  one  evening  as  he  was 
driving  home  the  cows — he  was  only  seven  years  of  age — 
when  the  thought,  "Why  am  I  different  from  those  cows, 
what  have  I  got  to  do  in  life,  what  is  life?"  swept  in  upon 
his  startled  mind.* 

'Tie  never  lost  the  impression  of  that  hour,"  observed  his 
friend.     "It  affected  his  whole  life." 

He  was  a  born  dreamer.  In  reply  to  a  little  girl  who 
wrote  him  of  his  childhood,  he  said :     "I  think  at  the  age  of 

•  **  Whittier  with  ttie  Children*' :  by  Margaret  Sidney. 
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which  thy  note  iiKiiiires,  1  found  about  equal  satisfaction  in 
an  old  rural  home  with  the  shifting  i)anorania  of  seasons^ 
in  reading  the  few  books  within  my  reach,  and  in  dreaming 
of  something  wonderful  and  grand  in  the  future."  In 
reminiscent  moods  the  poet  often  related  how  when  a 
boy  his  imagination  carried  him  far  away  from  the  work 
in  hand  and,  lost  in  dreams,  he  would  lean  upon  his  hoe 
or  spade  until  his  father,  '*a  prompt,  decisive  man,"  would 
call  out,  "That's  enough  for  a  stand,  John." 

The  work  on  the  farm  was  ill  suited  to  one  so  delicate 
as  Whittier  and,  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  sustained 
from  overexertion  injuries  from  which  he  never  fully  re- 
covered. Yet  this  apparent  calamity  was  not  an  unmixed 
evil,  as  it  helped  to  gain  for  him  his  father's  consent  to 
his  going  to  the  Haverhill  Academy.  Heretofore  the  only 
regular  schooling  the  poet  had  enjoyed  had  been  received 
in  the  district  schools,  which  were  very  indifferent  in  char- 
acter. He  had  written  many  verses  w^hich  his  sister  Mary 
had  highly  complimented.  One  day  this  sister,  who  had 
always  occupied  a  very  large  place  in  the  poet's  heart, 
sent  one  of  his  y)oems  to  Garrison  for  the  Newbury  Free 
Press.  The  i)oet  knew  nothing  of  the  submitting  of  the  - 
lines,  and  the  editor  was  ignorant  of  the  authorship. 
However,  on  reading  them,  Mr.  Garrison  promptly  published 
the  poem.  Whittier  was  spell-bound  when  he  found  his 
stanzas  in  print.  In  referring  to  this  experience  Mr. 
Pickard  observes: 

Hia  heart  stood  stiU  a  moment.  Such  delight  as  his  comos  only  onco 
in  the  lifetime  of  any  aspirant  to  literary  fame,  llis  father  at  last  called 
to  him  to  put  up  the  paper  and  continue  his  work,  hut  ho  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  take  the  paper  ajrain  and  ajjain  from  his  pocket 
to  stare  at  his  lines  in  print.  He  ha.s  said  he  was  sure  he  did  not  read 
a  wonl  of  the  poem  all  the  time  he  looked  at  it. 

Garrison  found  out  by  inquiry  who  the  youthful  poet  was, 
and  forthwith  drove  out  to  the  Whittier  homestead  to  meet 
the  young  author.  On  th(*  editor  inquiring  of  the  father 
for  his  sou  J(»hn,  the  worthy  Quaker  became  much  agitated, 
fearing  that  his  boy  had  in  som(»  way  got  into  trouble  or 
disgrace;  when,  however,  the  facts  were  made  known,  the 
old  g(»ntleman  was  much  relieved,  but  he  frowned  upon 
Garrison's  suggestion  that  the  boy  b(»  encouraged  in  his 
literary  aspirations.  "Poetry  will  not  bring  him  bread," 
exclaimed  th(»  old  man,  a  fact  which  Garrison  could  not  then 
gainsay. 

The  visit,  however,  fanned  anew  the  ambition  of  the 
dreamer  boy.     He  importuned  his  father  to  let  him  go  to 
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the  academy  about  to  be  opened  in  Haverhill.  At  length 
it  was  agreed  that,  if  Whittier  could  earn  siitticient  money 
by  working  nights  to  pay  his  way,  he  might  go.  The 
youth  made  shoes  during  the  winter  evenings  and  thus 
earned  enough  for  his  first  six  months  at  the  academy. 
Subsequently  he  taught  school  for  a  short  lime  and  as- 
sisted in  posting  books,  and  in  this  manner  earned  enough 
for  his  second  term. 

Thus,  with  the  slight  profit  derived  from  the  district 
school  and  two  terms  in  the  academy,  Whittier  went  forth 
to  play  ujK)n  the  heartstrings  of  his  fellow-men,  iuid  touch 
the  conscience  of  a  nation  in  a  manner  seldom  equalled  in 
this  century.  He  entered  ujion  the  aggressive  warfare  that 
marked  his  early  manhood  without  the  polish  which  lent 
grace  to  the  work  of  several  of  his  contemporaries;  but  he 
also  escai)ed  the  benumbing  influence  of  soulless  con- 
ventionalism, whose  sk(»leton  fingers  extend  from  a  dead 
past  and  too  often  crush  originality  and  silence  the  voice  of 
consci(*n(*e  in  aspiring  youtlis  while  they  are  pursuing  the 
curriculum  of  our  c<mservative  educational  institutions. 
If  he  lacked  in  polish,  he  possessed  what  w^ere  of  far 
more  importance — a  h(»art  aflame  with  love  of  justice,  a 
nature  pure  and  simple,  and  a  brain  stored  with  "knowl- 
edge never  learned  in  books  and  schools."  His  boyhood 
days,  if  uneventful,  were  far  from  uninteresting;  and  the 
pictures  he  has  given  us  of  old  New  England  life,  no  less 
than  the  hopes,  joys  and  sorrows  which  filled  the  horizon 
of  his  boyish  world,  are  dear  to  our  people,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  inspiration  for  many 
generations  to  come. 

Ah  I  thou  little  barefoot  dreamer  boy,  who  wand(»red 
over  the  hills  and  vales  round  thy  native  home,  revelling 
in  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  our  wild  flora,  charmed  by 
the  matchless  music  of  the  forest's  feathered  orchestra, 
awed  by  the  sublimity  of  nature  in  her  grander  manifesta- 
tions, thou  child  of  pure  and  honest  parents,  had  we  more 
lives  like  thine,  the  curses  of  our  day  and  generation  would 
lose  tluAv  power,  and  in  the  place  of  feverish  liate,  misery, 
poverty,  drunkenness,  debauchery,  bigotry,  intolerance  and 
wo<»,  we  sliould  see  peace,  love,  prosperity,  purity,  and 
nobility  open  their  blossoms  on  every  side;  earth  would 
put  on  Ed(»n-like  beauty,  and  humanity  with  great  strides 
would  sweep  onward  and  upward  toward  the  sun-bathed 
plane  of  perfect  civilization.  And  all  peoples,  even  as  the 
voice  of  one  man,  could  unite  in  these  words  from  thy  song 
of  triumph: 
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The  airs  of  heaven  blow  o'er  me; 
A  ^lory  shines  before  me 
Of  what  mankind  sliall  l>e, — 
Pure,  generous,  brave,  and  free. 

A  dream  of  man  and  woman 
Diviner  but  still  human, 
Solving  the  riddle  old, 
Shaping  the  Age  of  Gold. 

The  love  of  God  and  neighbor; 
An  equal-handed  labor; 
The  richer  life,  where  beauty 
Walks  hand  in  hand  with  duty. 


I  feel  the  earth  move  sunward, 
I  join  the  great  march  onward. 
And  take,  by  faith,  while  living, 
My  freehold  of  thanksgiving. 


MYSORE,  OR  A  GLIMPSE  OF  AN  EAST 

INDIAN  STATE. 


BY  JNANENDRA   NABAYAN  GHOSB,   M.   D. 


Mysore  is  one  of  the  feudatory  states  of  India  governed 
by  an  Indian  prince.  It  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of 
India,  and  has  an  area  of  27,986  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  4,943,G04,  of  whom  4,039,127  are  Hindus,  252,973 
are  Mohammedans,  and  38,135  are  Christians.  It  is  larger 
than  West  Virginia,  but  with  the  advantage  of  having  more 
than  six  times  the  population  of  that  state.  The  importance 
of  Mysore  does  not  lie  in  its  size  or  population,  but  in  its  rep- 
resentative system  of  government,  its  railways,  telegraphs, 
educational  institutions,  irrigation  works,  good  roads,  sani- 
tation, and  the  prosperous  condition  of  its  people.  Mysore 
is  to-day  not  only  one  of  the  most  prosperous  states  of  India, 
but  it  can  be  favorably  compared  with  any  other  civilized 
country  of  the  world. 

The  administration  report  of  the  last  year  is  just  out. 
We  have  very  meagre  materials  at  our  disposal  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  its  good  government.  W'e  have  before  us 
The  Sanjibatii,  a  Bengalee*  weekly  paper  published  in  Cal- 
cutta, containing  a  brief  review  of  the  last  fourteen  years' 
government  of  his  highness,  the  late  maharajah.  Sir  Chama 
Rajendra  Bhadia  Bahadur. 

From  1830  to  1880  Mysore  was  governed  by  the  British 
government  The  story  of  Mysore  of  this  period  is  a  very 
sad  one.  A  British  officer  was  appointed  chief  commis- 
sioner. The  Public  Works  and  other  departments  were 
under  the  control  of  the  British  officers — in  fact,  British 
officers  were  everywhere,  and  they  were  highly  paid.  "They 
had  the  country  to  deal  with  after  the  most  approved  British 
fashion."  The  seasonal  rains  failed  in  1876,  1877,  and  1878 
in  Mysore  as  well  as  in  other  places  of  India,  and  the  result 
was  that  one  out  of  every  four  persons  died  for  scarcity  of 
food.  Such  was  the  forethought  and  precaution  of  the  Eng- 
lish officers.  There  could  never  have  been  a  famine  in 
Mysore  had  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  Public  Works 
department  been  careful;  for  so  complete  and  admirable  is 
the  tank  system  of  Mysore  that  famine  was  an  impossibility. 
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There  are  tanks  in  Mysore  varying  in  size  from  small  pondn 
to  extensive  lakes,  38,000  in  number,  and  are  dispersed 
through  the  country,  the  hugest  being  forty  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Some  of  the  anicuts  on  the  river  are  as  old  as  one 
thousand  ^ears,  while  tlie  most  recent  were  constructed 
three  liundred  years  ago.  And  these,  by  the  negligence  of 
the  officers  in  charge,  were  out  of  repair  and  were  useless 
for  storage  of  water. 

There  were  Rs.  10,000,000  in  the  treasury  when  the  Eng- 
lish took  the  government  of  Mysore.  In  the  year  1880 
Mysore  was  found  in  debt  of  Ks.  8,000,000,  after  spending 
the  money  in  the  treasury.  The  British  government  was 
baffled  to  find  means  to  save  Mysore  from  bankruptcy.  And 
the  last  resource  was  to  reduce  the  official  staff,  which, 
instead  of  improving,  made  the  matter  worse.  And  this  was 
not  all.  When  the  govcnnmeut  of  Mysore  was  handed  to 
the  late  maharajah,  Rs.  1,000,000  were  added  to  the  British 
government  to  his  annual  tribute. 

When  such  was  the  condition  of  Mysore  the  Marquis  of 
Ripon,  the  then  viceroy  of  India,  than  whom  India  has  never 
had  the  fortune  of  having  a  better  governor,  installed  the 
young  maharajah  on  March  25,  1881.  The  maharajah, 
though  then  only  eightc^en  years  old  had,  received  a  sound 
education  and  possessed  a  rare  executive  ability  and  judg- 
ment, which  made  him,  later,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  efficient  rulers  of  the  da  v.  But  unfortunatelv  for  India 
and  the  people  of  Mysore,  the  maharajah,  after  a  brief  but 
very  successful  government  of  thirteen  years  and  nine 
months  died  in  Calcutta,  Dec.  28,  1894.  During  this  short 
period,  under  exceptional  difficulties,  his  highness  did  not 
only  make  many  imju'ovemc^nts  in  Mysore,  but  raised  its 
people  to  a  condition  of  prosperity  e<iualled  by  few  other 
people  in  India.  We  shall  in  this  paper  roughly  endeavor 
to  give  a  brief  review  of  his  thirtt^en  y<*ars'  government. 

After  assuming  the  government,  the  maharajah's  first 
thought  naturally  was,  how  to  save  the  people  from  another 
such  terrible  famine,  which  had  already  swept  away  about 
one-fourth  the  population  of  Mysore.  His  highness  directed 
his  attention  to  building  railways  and  improving  the  tanks 
that  were  in  a  ccmdition  of  disrepair,  and  if  possible  to  dig 
new  canals.  But  from  wluM*e  was  the  money  to  come  was 
the  question.  A  man  of  his  highness'  calibre  was  not  to  be 
daunted  even  by  such  a  difficulty.  He  began  the  railway 
works,  re])air  of  the  old  tanks,  and  dug  some  new  canals, 
louring  the  first  three*  years  the  (expenditure  was  more  than 
the  in  (tome.     And  he  had   to  borrow  Rs.  2,000,000  from 
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England.  In  four  years  one  handred  and  forty  miles  oi  rail- 
ways were  completed.  And  he  saw  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
live  miles  of  railways  completed  in  Mysore  before  he  died. 
For  repair  of  tanks,  digging  wells  and  canals,  from  1881  to 
1885,  Rs.  1,800,000 ;  from  1885  to  1889,  Rs.  3,400,000;  and  from 
1889  to  1894,  Rs.  8,100,000,  were  spent.  The  result  is  that, 
though  for  years  there  may  be  no  rain  in  Mysore,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  have  another  famine  throughout  an  area  of 
1,558  square  miles. 

Then  the  maharajah  directed  his  attention  to  reform  the 
government.  As  the  prime  minister  was  at  the  head  of  all 
departments,  and  could  not  pay  equal  attention  to  all, 
his  highness  divided  the  government  into  the  following 
departments,  and  appointed  a  secretary  at  the  head  of  each: 
Land  Revenue,  I^egislation,  Public  Works,  Education, 
Police,  Mining,  Forest,  and  others. 

In  1881,  when  the  maharajah  first  assumed  the  govern- 
ment, the  expenditure  was  more  than  the  income,  and  for 
three  years  there  was  no  possible  way  to  improve  this  condi- 
tion. In  the  fourth  year  there  was  another  famine  for 
want  of  rain,  though  this  was  not  so  bad  as  the  former  one. 
The  expenditure  of  this  year  was  even  more  than  the  previ- 
ous year.  The  railways  and  the  irrigation  and  repairing 
works  were  not  yet  quite  completed,  but  by  this  time  the 
people  appreciated  the  benefit  of  these  works.  At  this  time 
Mr.  William  Digby,  C.  I.  E.  and  late  member  of  Parliament, 
wrote  the  following  about  the  condition  of  Mysore: 

At  this  moment,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  efforts  of  a  wise  Indian 
statesman,  tlie  late  Run^ra  Charlu,  C.  I.  E.,  and  the  earnest  attempt 
of  tlie  present  minister.  Sir  Sheshadri  Ayer,  the  state  is  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that,  had  an  Indian  minister  of 
tlie  calibre  of  Sir  Madhab  Rao,  or  any  other  of  a  dozen  who  could 
be  named,  been  in  charge  of  Mysore  during  the  maharajah*s  minority, 
the  famine  notwithstanding,  the  state  would  at  this  moment  have 
been  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the  whole  continent. 

At  the  end  of  ten  years  it  is  very  gratifying  to  note  that, 
under  the  wise  ministry  of  Sir  Sheshadri  Sekhar  Ayer, 
Mysore  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  prosperous  states  of  India. 
Since  1885  there  has  been  every  year  a  gradual  increase  in 
the  income.  The  income  in  1881  was  Rs.  10,300,000,  but  in 
1894  to  1895  is  Rs.  18,050,000.  In  fourteen  years  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  75.24  per  cent  without  levying  any  fresh 
tax,  while,  on  the  otjier  hand,  millions  of  money  have  been 
spent  to  better  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Mysore  is  a  hilly  country,  and  many  parts  are  covered  with 
forests.    There  were  only  6,154  square  miles  of  cultivated 
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land ;  whereas  now,  since  the  improvements  in  imgation  j 
the  buildiug  of  railways,  there  are  y,8ti3.  Land  revenue  i 
also  inci-eased  from  H».  (J,UOU,OUU  to  Ks.  t),60U,0U(). 

There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  administration 
the  forest  department,  tlie  income  being  double  what  it  v 
ten  years  ago.  The  area  of  the  protected  forest  is  now  1,' 
square  miles,  againHt  tiili  square  miles  in  1881.  Valna 
trees  have  been  planted  in  thirty-tive  square  milea  1 
rent  was  decreased  on  the  land  suitable  for  coffee  plaoti] 
and  there  has  been  an  increase  of  twenty-eight  square  mi 
of  coH'ee  plantation.     Income  has  also  increased. 

During  the  in  all  a  raj  all's  government  a  gold  mine  was  i 
covered  in  Mysore.  The  mining  worli  began  in  1886.  Iii 
year  Ks.  15,000,001)  worth  of  gold  was  mined.  The  reven 
received  from  llie  mine  by  the  Mj'sore  government  w 
Rs.  70.1,000.  (Seologisls  and  mining  engineers  hare  be 
api»ointed  to  discover  new  mines.  Thpy  are  now  engag 
in  work  in  different  parts  of  Mysore.  There  has  been  i 
increase  of  income  in  every  department.  The  income  of  t 
excise  department  has  increased  four  times;  from  stam 
and  registration,  fiu  i)pr  cent  and  124  per  cent  respectively. 

An  agricultural  bank  has  been  founded  for  the  farmei 
They  deposit  money  in  it,  and  can  draw  in  time  of  oee 
receiving  a  nominal  interest.  Better  laws  have  be< 
enacted  so  that  the  people  can  easily  sell  and  purchase  lanij 

The  number  of  government  and  aided  schools  h: 
increased  in  thirteen  years  from  800  to  1,706;  the  number 
male  scholars  from  3i>,4i;t  to  S3,:{90,  and  of  female  schola 
from  3,000  to  12,000.  Three  times  as  much  money 
spent  now  as  in  18SI.  During  his  highness'  rule  800  pi 
mary  and  grammar  schools,  50  middle-claas  En^-jlish  school 
30  Sauski-it  colleges,  one  English  college  for  arts  ai 
sciences,  one  English  college  for  the  higher  education 
women,  and  three  colleges  for  Oriental  languages  have  be< 
founded, 

Mysore  has  a  small  army  of  about  3,500  men,  consistii 
of  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  which  is  equipped  with  tl 
latest  improvements.  An  efficient  police  force  has  be< 
organized.  The  state  is  divided  into  sixty-six  distrid 
having  municipal  and  district  boarda  All  the  import* 
districts  have  been  connected  by  telegraph  lines.  All  tl 
towns  and  important  villages  have  post  offices.  Letters  a] 
delivered  by  the  postman,  no  one  having  to  go  to  the  offl' 
for  the  letters,  as  is  the  case  in  the  small  towns  of  the  Unib 
States.  Rs.  6.800.000  have  been  spent  for  the  public  road 
besides  the  money  spent  by  the  manicipalitlei  and  the  di 
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trict  boards.  There  are  now  5,107  miles  of  good  roads, 
against  3,930  miles  in  1881. 

Sanitary  arrangements  have  been  improved.  All  the 
towns  and  villages  have  been  supplied  with  pure  drinking 
water  at  the  government  expense.  Schools  have  been 
founded  for  the  scientific  training  of  midwives.  Of  the 
sixty-six  disti'icts  of  Mysore,  sixty-three  have  midwives 
appointed  by  the  government.  In  1881  there  were  only  nine- 
teen hospitals,  and  the  number  of  patients  treated  was  130,- 
000;  but  now  there  are  one  hundred  and  fourteen  hospitals, 
and  the  number  of  patients  treated  last  year  was  706,000. 
There  are  special  hospitals  for  women  and  children.  From 
1881  to  1891  there  had  been  an  increase  of  18.34  per  cent 
of  population,  while  in  the  surrounding  British  districts  the 
increase  has  been  much  less. 

A  system  of  competitive  examination  has  been  inaugu- 
rated for  the  civil  service  of  Mysore.  The  privilege  of  com- 
peting in  this  examination  has  been  extended  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  different  Indian  universities,  whether  born  in 
Mysore  or  in  British  India.  Anyone  who  holds  the  degree 
of  B.  A.  and  is  under  twenty-five  years  of  age  can  compete 
for  this  examination.  The  whole  policy  of  the  late  maha- 
rajah's  government  was  to  secure  the  best  men  available 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  His  highness  was 
a  patron  of  all  that  is  good.  Trade  has  flourished  and  com- 
merce has  increased  in  Mysore  during  the  last  few  years. 

The  following,  we  believe,  are  the  crowning  glories  of  his 
highness'  short  but  brilliant  government: 

1.  The  granting  of  the  representative  system  of  govern- 
ment to  the  people. 

2.  The  abolition  of  child  marriages  by  law. 

3.  The  foundation  of  a  college  for  the  higher  education  of 
women. 

Every  student  of  history  knows  what  a  hard  struggle  it 
has  been  for  peoples  to  obtain  free  institutions  and  a  repre- 
sentative system  of  government  England  boasts  herself  to 
be  the  mother  of  parliaments.  What  a  hard  and  continuous 
struggle  it  was,  not  to  mention  the  length  of  time  it  occupied, 
to  get  these  rights  and  privileges  which  the  free  Britons 
now  enjoy!  The  history  is  almost  the  same  everywhere. 
No  emperors  and  monarchs  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the 
people  very  easily.  But  the  history  of  Mysore  is  different. 
His  highness,  unasked,  granted  this  boon  to  the  people  of 
Mvsore.  Three  hundred  men  are  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years  from  the  different  districts  as  representatives  of  the 
people.    They  assemble  together  and  discuss  the  annual 
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budget  and  other  important  matters  of  the  state.  This  is 
by  no  means  a  very  perfect  form  of  representative  govern- 
ment. Hut  the  experiment  has  worked  well.  It  is  now 
aoknowled^(*d  by  all  to  be  an  important  institution. 

In  social  reformation  the  maharajah  accomplished  ^vhat 
the  Jiritish  government  has  not  yet  been  able  to  do.  The 
British  government,  with  its  usual  policy,  has  always  been 
careful  not  to  interfere  with  the  social  customs  and  relig- 
ious beliefs  of  \\w  people  of  India.  The  same  policy  ^was 
manifested  when  the  suttee  (burning  of  the  widows)  was 
abolished  in  the  b(*ginning  of  this  century.  The  progressive 
Hindus,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the  late  Rajah  Ram  Mohan 
Roy,  th(^  founder  of  the  Hramah  Somaj,  who  has  been  called 
by  I^rof.  Max  Miiller  "one  of  the  gi'eatest  benefactors  of 
mankind  of  this  century,'*  had  to  tight  hard,  and  then  the 
government  made  a  law  prohibiting  this  monstrous  custom. 
Some  years  ago  the  English  government  with  great  reluc- 
tance passed  the  bill  raising  the  age  of  consent. 

We  admire  this  ])olicy  of  the  British  government.  We  do 
not  beli(»ve  in  unn(H-essarily  interfering  with  the  social  cus- 
toms and  religious  beliefs  of  a  people  when  governed  by 
a  people  whose  social  customs  and  religious  beliefs  are  differ- 
ent. Nevertheless  we  believe  that  a  government  ought  to 
protect  its  people  from  such  social  customs  as  are  morally 
wrong  and  harmful  to  society,  esjiecially  when  there  are 
l)eople  in  the  same  socic^ty  who  demand  reformation.  This 
is  what  the  maharajah  of  Mysore  did.  His  highness  first 
took  a  census  of  the  number  of  child  marriages  each  year, 
and  then  consulted  some  of  th<^  prominent  men  of  Mysore, 
and  finding  that  there  were  men  who  wanted  reformation, 
his  highness,  two  years  ago,  with  the  assistance  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  i)eople,  passc^d  a  law  prohibiting  child  mar- 
riagi*  f()r(^ver.  Tlie  maharajah  knew  the  evil  effects  of  child 
marriage,  so  common  in  India,  esp(»cially  in  southern  India. 

The  third  imi)ortant  event  of  his  government  was  the 
foundation  of  an  English  college  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  where  now  more  than  four  hundred  native  women 
are  studying  literature,  arts,  and  sciences. 

After  such  an  enormous  sum  of  money  had  been  spent  for 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  we  notice  that  at  the  end  of  1892 
there  were  Rs.  9,004,000  in  the  treasury. 

The  maharajah  left  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  The 
eldest  son  is  about  eleven  years  of  age  now,  and  he  has  been 
recognized  by  the  British  government  to  be  the  heir.  Her 
highness  the  ma  ha  ranee,  who  had  always  been  a  companion 
in  all  the  good  works  of  the  late  maharajah,  has  been 
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appointed  regent  during  the  minority  of  the  present  maha- 
rajah.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  government.  The 
iJritish  government,  appreciating  the  good  work  done  by  the 
Indian  officials,  did  not  think  prop(»r  to  interfere  in  any  way. 

What  the  Britisli  government,  with  an  able  staff  of  Eng- 
lish officers,  failed  to  do,  an  Indian  prince  accomplished  with 
purely  Indian  officials,  who  at  the  time  of  his  installation 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  only  thirty-one.  The  people  of  Mysore  to-day  are  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  communities  in  India. 

We  cannot  close  this  paper  without  saying  a  few  words 
about  His  Excellency  Sir  Sheshadri  Sekhar  Ayer,  the  prime 
minister  of  Mysore,  without  whose  wise  council  and  help 
the  maharajah,  perhaps,  could  not  have  brought  Mysore  to 
such  a  prosperous  condition.  The  ability  of  a  minister  who 
can  achieve  such  a  result  without  any  increase  of  taxation, 
and  yet  leave  the  people  better  off  than  they  were  thirteen 
years  before,  and  more  prosperous  than  corresponding 
classes  in  British  territory,  is  unqui»stionable,  and  surely  he 
is  a  statesman  of  no  mean  order.  In  recognition  of  the  valu- 
able services  rendered  to  the  Mysore  government,  his  excel- 
lency was  knighted  by  the  British  government  two  years  ago. 
The  maharajah  was  very  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his 
officials.  There  is  no  corruption  among  the  Mysore  officials. 
High  or  low,  every  one  is  devoted  to  his  duty  and  to  the  bet- 
tering of  the  condition  of  the  people. 

Yet  it  has  been  flippantly  asserted  that  the  Indians  have 
no  capacity  for  self-government.  Give  them  a  chance,  they 
will  perform  what  Sir  Salar  Jung  accomplished  in  Hydera- 
bad, Sir  T.  Madhab  Rao  in  Baroda  and  Travancore,  and  Sir 
Sheshadri  Sekhar  Ayer  in  Mysore.  India  during  this  century 
has  produced  statesmen  like  Sir  Salar  Jung,  Sir  T.  Madhab 
Rao,  Raghunath  Rao,  Nilambar  Mukherje,  Kristo  Das  l^il, 
IMirneah,  Sir  Dinkur  Rao,  Rungacharhi,  Tantia  Tope,  Shaha- 
mut  All,  and  a  host  of  other  such  statesmen  whose  names 
cannot  be  mentioned  here,  **who  have''  to  quote  Mr.  Digby, 
^'under  exceptional  difficulties,  accomplished  feats  which  no 
European  ministers  of  this  country  have  excelled." 

This  is  a  short  though  imperfect  review  of  what  an  Indian 
prince  accomplished  with  Indian  officials  in  India. 

While  this  is  the  condition  of  Mysore  and  such  other  feu- 
datory states,  w^hat  is  the  condition  of  the  people  of  India 
under  British  rule?  Let  an  Englishman  speak.  Says  Mr. 
William  Digby,  who  was  an  honorary  secretary,  Indinn 
famine  relief,  1877-78,  in  his  "India  for  the  Indians — ^and 
for  England": 
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The  effect  of  English  rule  in  the  ordinary  Indian  district  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  detinition  given  of  gout  as  a  pain  in  comparison 
with  rheumatism.    Put,  it  is  said,  your  hand  in  a  blacksmith's  vise, 
and  turn  the  screw  till  you  can  bear  no  more;   that  is  rlieuinatism. 
Give  the  screw  an  additional  turn;  that  is  gout.    Likewise,  consider 
a  state  of  existence  whereby  a  vast  proportion  of  the  people  barely 
keep  body  and  soul  together,  and  do  not  know  what  it  is  from  one 
year's  end  to  another  to  have  as  much  to  eat  as  they  want.    Tbis  is 
the  condition  of  the  Indian  people  under  the  collectors  in  our  prov- 
hices.    Then,  once  every  four  yeai*s,  in  one  part  of  India  or  another, 
a  famine  occurs,  and  those  insuttlciently-nourlshed  subjects  of  ours 
die  by  hundreds,  by  thousands,  and  in  extreme  cases,  say,  once  in  ten 
years,  by  millions.    This  is  an  accurate  statement  of  our  rule   in 
India.    SSuch  is  the  general  effect  of  tlie  picture  seen  through  clear 
glasses  and  with  eyes  which  look  straight.    Here  and  there  in  British 
districts  the  keen  observer  finds  incidents  of  a  pleasing  character; 
a  little  closer  investigation  and  tlie  rosy  gleam  is  lost  in  a  dark  ray 
of  gloom  quivering  with  suffering.    Of  the  Indian-ruled  states  such 
experiences  are  not  recorded.    In  those  territories  the  people   are 
uniformly  prosperous  and  are  wholly  contented  and  loyal. 

Why  is  the  contrast  so  ^reat  between  India  ruled  bj  the 
Indians  and  India  ruled  by  the  English?    The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.     While  the  money  obtained  by  taxation  in  the 
feudatory  states  remains  in  the  country  and  is  spent  for  the 
prosperity  of  its  people,  the  money  collected  by  the  British 
government  by  taxation,  goes  out  of  India  and  is  spent  in  pay- 
ing pensions  to  the  retired  civil  and  military  officers  and  in 
providing  for  an  enormous  army,  while  the  people  die  of 
starvation.     Nowhere  in  the  world  are  officers  so  highly  paid 
as  in  India-    The  viceroy  of  India  gets  three  times  as  much 
as  the  president  of  the  Unitcni  States,  the  governors  of  Bom- 
bay and  ^ladras  each  more  than  twice  as  much,  and  the 
lieutenant-governors  of  Bengal,  Northwest  Provinces  and 
the  Punjab  each  twice  as  mucli,  in  addition  to  travelling 
expenses;  and  each  of  them  is  provided  with  two  palatial 
houses,  one  for  sunmier  and  another  for  winter.     The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court  gets  four  times  as  much 
as  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.     No  use  of  multijdying  cases.     Hindus  from  British 
India  migrate  to  the  adjoining  feudatory  states,  while  no 
Hindus  from  a  feudatory  state  have. ever  been  known  to  mi- 
grate into  a  British  province.    The  Hindus  under  the  Eng- 
lish government  are  to-day,  perhaps,  the  most  highly  taxed 
people  in  the  world  in  comparision  with  their  average 
income. 

It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  and  there  is  no  use  in  disguising  it, 
that  while  the  [)eople  of  India  are  so  poverty-stricken  and 
are  dying  of  starvation,  millions  of  money  are  drawn,  every 
year,  from  that  unhappy  country  to  England,  where  the 
people  are  already  living  in  wealth  and  luxury. 
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There  are  people  who  consider  the  Bible  as  inspired  and  so 
authority  upon  all  questions  that  come  within  its  province, 
but  there  are  many  who  only  accept  it  upon  its  own  merits 
as  a  human  production.  Those  who  do  not  accept  the  Bible 
as  authority  can  hardly  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  it 
is  a  great  reservoir  of  truth,  containing  the  treasured  wis- 
dom of  past  centuries. 

Jesus  Christ  stands  out  prominently  as  the  grandest, 
purest,  and  most  attractive  character,  not  only  in  Biblical, 
but  in  all  history.  It  is  a  well-established  historical  fact 
that  He  lived  in  Palestine  near  nineteen  hundred  years 
ago  and  taught  the  people  a  new  system  of  truth,  and  that 
He  performed  many  strange  and  wonderful  works.  It  is 
also  true  that  a  reasonably  clear  record  of  His  life,  teach- 
ings, and  works  has  been  preserved  in  the  New  Testament 
against  the  ravages  of  time. 

The  truth  that  Jesus  revealed  to  the  world  is  always  true 
and  in  harmony  with  all  other  truth,  whether  taught  by 
science  or  religion.  Truth,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  truth, 
is  always  true,  everywhere  and  in  all  relations.  If  change- 
able or  false  in  any  of  its  relations  it  is  not  truth.  Truth 
is  like  the  sunlight,  everywhere  and  always  the  same  and 
unchangeable.  We  may  alter  our  relations  to  truth 
through  a  better  understanding  of  it,  but  we  can  never 
alter  truth  any  more  than  we  can  change  the  sunlight. 

In  the  Book  of  Revelation  we  read,  "I  will  give  unto  him 
that  is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely" 
(Rev.  xxi,  6).  It  is  unto  those  who  are  thirsting  for  truth 
that  the  Divine  Presence  is  not  onlv  readv  but  waiting  an 
opportunity  to  supply  it.  That  divine,  all-inclusive  life, 
whose  kingdom  Jesus  says  is  within  you,  is  able,  willing, 
and  ready  to  give  the  water  of  life  to  whomsoever  thirsts 
for  or  desires  it.  But  we  must  seek  if  we  would  And,  and  if 
we  will  seek  earnestly  and  with  the  whole  heart  we  shall 
not  seek  in  vain.  The  mistake  that  is  commonly  made  is 
to  think  that  we  are  seeking  the  ligrht  of  life  when  we  «nre 
in  fact  not  seeking  truth  at  all.  Living  as  we  do  in  our  old 
beliefs,  we  seek  to  confirm  them.    We  think  they  are  true 
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and  so  try  to  explain  or  understand  everything  in  keeping 
with  them.  This  keeps  us  in  error.  We  are  too  apt  to 
allow  our  mistaken  view  of  the  great  questions  of  life  to  go 
ahead  and  decide  for  us  without  a  full  and  fair  investigation. 
Our  disposition  is  to  oppose  any  new  question  rather  than 
to  seek  the  light.  People  are  not  prejudiced  and  do  not  in- 
tend to  be,  but  they  are  misled  by  their  own  false  beliefs. 

There  is  but  one  right  w  ay  to  search  for  truth,  and  that 
is  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  our  old  firmset  opinions 
are  liable  forever  to  lead  us  astray,  and  to  lay  them  aside 
and  seek  for  truth  and  truth  only  for  truth's  sake.  A  spirit- 
ual willingness  and  desire  to  be  led  right,  to  be  led  by  truth, 
is  ner(»ssary  before  it  is  possible  for  the  spirit  of  truth  to 
lead  us. 

*'  Great  truths  are  dearly  bought.    The  common  truth, 

Such  as  men  give  and  take  from  day  to  day, 
Comes  in  the  common  walk  of  easy  life, 
Blown  by  the  careless  wind  across  our  way. 

**  Great  truths  are  greatly  won;  not  found  by  chance, 

Nor  wafted  on  tlie  breath  of  summer  dream; 
But  grasped  in  the  gi^eat  struggle  of  the  soul. 
Hard-buffeting  with  adverse  wind  and  stream.** 

Job  says,  **There  is  a  spirit  in  man:  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding.     Great  men," 
he  says,  "are  not  always  wise:  therefore  I  said.  Hearken  to 
me."    Jesus  Christ  saw  that  He  that  made  that  which  is 
within  made  that  which  is  without  also,  and  that  life  in  all 
its  relations  is  one.     This  is  a  great  truth  and  one  not  com- 
monly understood  or  appreciated.     The  author  of  the  life 
of  man  is  the  author  of  the  body  of  man.     God,  the  Indwell- 
ing Life,  is  the  Sole  Cause,  the  All  in  all  in  all  things  and 
all  men.    Jesus  from  His  spiritual  perceptions  was  enabled 
to  do  His  mighty  works;  from  His  understanding  and  con- 
viction of  truth.  His  word  was  with  power.     Whatever  He 
did  and  w^hatsoever  He  said  were  at  one  with  eternal,  un- 
changeable truth.     He  lived  and  spoke  the  truth  from  the 
centre  of  life  and  savs,  ^*If  I  do  not  the  works  of  Mv  Father, 
believe  Me  not,"  but  He  says,  "If  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not 
Me,  believe  the  works."    His  works  were  His  credentials, 
they  proved  His  w^ords;  but  if  the  world  declined  His  teach- 
ings He  wanted  it  to  accept  His  works  for  the  good  there* 
was  in  them.     "Believe  for  the  work's  sake." 

In  Matthew  we  read  how  He  went  about  all  Galilee, 
"healing  all  manner  of  sickness  and  all  manner  of  disease 
jiinong  the  people."  And  again  how  he  "went  about  all  ^h«* 
cities  and  villages  .  .  .  healing  every  sickness  and  every 
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disease  among  the  people."  It  is  not  strange  that  "they 
marvelled  and  gloritied  God  which  had  given  such  power  to 
men."  Christ  is  still  saying  to  the  world,  *'If  ye  believe  not 
Me  believe  the  works." 

The  testimony  of  the  Bible  as  to  the  disciples  and  others 
doing  like  works  as  Christ,  and  especially  the  teachings  and 
very  commandments  of  Jesus  Himself,  are  plain.  They 
are  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read  and  understand, 
if  he  will,  that  a  part  of  the  Christ  ministry  is  to  heal  the 
sick.  '*Tlieae  twelve  Jesus  sent  forth,  and  commanded  them, 
saying,  As  ye  go,  preach,  saying,  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand.  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepers,  raise  the 
dead.''  Or,  as  again  expressed,  He  sent  them  to  preach 
the  kingdom  of  (Jod,  and  to  heal  the  sick.  And  they  de- 
parted and  weut  through  the  towns,  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  healing  everywhere.'*  **After  these  things"  it  is  related 
how  **the  Lord  appointed  other  seventy  also,"  and  sent  them 
forth  saying,  "Go  your  ways;  and  into  whatsoever  city  ye 
enter,  and  they  receive  you,  heal  the  sick  that  are  therein, 
and  say  unto  them.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto 
you."  Again  we  read,  **(io  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the.  gospel  to  every  creature.  .  .  .  And  these  signs  shall 
follow  them  that  believe  .  .  .  they  shall  lay  hands  on  the 
sick  and  thev  shall  recover." 

These  commands,  or  rather  this  one  command  several 
times  stated  in  different  ways  or  different  words,  is  plain 
and  specific.  Jesus  sends  out  Hts  disciples,  His  followers, 
the  twelve,  the  seventy,  and  all  them  that  believe,  to  give 
His  glad  tidings  to  the  world,  and  to  heal  the  sick.  They 
were  to  teach  what  He  had  taught  them,  the  way  to  health 
and  happiness,  to  live  the  life  He  lived  and  do  the  works 
He  did.  Teach  this  gospel  to  every  creature,  and  these 
signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe,  they  shall  lay  hands 
on  the  sick  and  they  shall  recover. 

We  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  Jesus  sent  out  the  twelve 
to  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  and  heal  the  sick.  In  the 
second  place,  we  see  that  He  sent  out  the  seventy  to  heal 
the  sick  and  say  unto  those  that  would  receive  them,  "The 
kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you."  In  the  third  place 
we  see  that  "these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe: 
they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover"; 
or,  as  Christ  again  says  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  "Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  believeth  on  Me,  the  works 
that  i  do,  shall  he  do  also." 

The  last  two  verses  in  Matthew  contain  the  only  other 
record  of  Jesus'  charge  to  His  followers,  and  in  them  He 
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says,  "Teach  all  nations  ...  to  observe  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  have  commanded  you:  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway, 
even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."  Among  the  things  ^'what- 
soever I  have  commanded  you,"  healing  cannot  very  easily 
be  forgotton.  There  are  no  other  commands  or  teachings 
of  Jesus  that  conflict  with  those  given.  There  is  nothing 
between  the  covers  of  the  Bible  that  teaches  a  contrary 
doctrine.  There  are  scores  of  passages  that  support  gospel 
healing  but  not  one  against  it 

The  disciples  are  then  sent  out  to  teach  the  new  way  and 
to  put  it  into  practice — to  heal  **all  manner  of  sickness  and 
all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people";  and  they  went 
forth  "healing  everywhere."  The  disciples  carried  out  the 
whole  command  to  teach  and  heal,  and  who  can,  or  has  a 
right  to  say,  that  one  part  of  the  command  shall  be  accepted 
and  the  other  part  rejected?  Christ  says  to  all  believers, 
"Follow  thou  Me."  The  Christ  gospel  is  a  gospel  of  works 
as  well  as  words.  The  command  is,  "Say  and  do,  teach  and 
heal." 

The  works  were  signs  rather  than  miracles.  They  seemed 
miracles  or  wonders  because  the  principle  upon  which  they 
were  based  was  not  understood.  They  were  signs  that  the 
workers  had  the  truth.  They  were  signs  that  the  Christ 
truth  was  the  true  healing  agent.  They  were  signs  of 
present  salvation.  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  Jesus  says,  "These  signs  shall  [not 
may]  follow  them  that  believe  the  truth."  To  believe  error 
does  not  set  free  but  to  know  the  truth  does.  The  works 
are  the  ever  living  signs  of  the  truth  of  Christ.  A  want 
of  works,  a  lack  of  signs,  is  proof  of  error,  if  not  in  doctrine 
then  certainly  in  life;  and  as  Jesus  says,  "If  I  do  not  the 
works  of  the  Father  believe  Me  not."  So  if  works  do  not 
follow  a  teaching  we  need  not  believe  it. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  showing 
that  divine  healing  was  known  and  practised  long  before 
the  times  of  the  apostles:  "I  make  alive  .  .  .  and  I  heal." 
"I  am  the  Lord  that  healeth  thee."  "I  will  take  sickness 
away  from  the  midst  of  thee."  ^^My  son,  attend  to  my 
words;  incline  thine  ear  to  my  sayings.  Let  them  not 
depart  from  thine  eyes;  keep  them  in  the  midst  of  thine 
heart.  For  they  are  life  unto  those  that  find  them,  and 
health  to  all  their  flesh."  ^^  will  restore  health  unto  thee, 
and  I  will  heal  thee  of  thy  wounds,  saith  the  Lord."  "Fools, 
because  of  their  transgression,  and  because  of  their  in- 
iquities are  afflicted.  Then  they  cry  unto  the  Lord  in  their 
trouble,  and  He  saveth  them  out  of  their  distresses.    He 
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sent  His  word,  and  healed  them,  and  delivered  them  from 
their  destructions."  "Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  for- 
get not  all  His  benefits:  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities: 
who  healeth  all  thy  diseases."  The  fame  of  Elisha  as  a 
liealer  was  so  great  that  Naaman,  captain  of  the  host  of  the 
king  of  Syria,  came  to  him  and  was  healed  of  leprosy;  and 
he  even  raised  from  death  the  son  of  the  good  Shunammite 
woman.  Many  other  passages  might  be  given  showing  that 
healing  was  known  and  practised  in  the  Old  as  well  as  the 
Xew  Testament. 

There  are  many  material  methods  in  the  practice  of  the 
healing  art,  the  allopathic,  homoeopathic,  and  others  but  all 
are  based  on  the  same*  fundamental  error,  that  of  medicating 
or  treating  8ym])toms  or  effects  as  seen  in  the  body.  The 
science  of  Christ  teaches  healing  through  mind  or  spirit. 
The  Scripture  records  show  plainly  that  one  way  is  not  in 
keeping  with  divine  truth,  as  is  manifest  in  the  following 
passages:  "In  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines." 
"Thou  hast  no  healing  medicines."  "Why  shouldst  thou 
die  before  thy  time?"  "Ye  are  all  ])hysicians  of  no  value." 
The  following  is  a  plain  and  pointed  statement  from  Second 
Olironicles:  "Asa  was  diseased  in  his  feet,  until  his  disease 
was  exceeding  great ;  yet  in  his  disease  he  sought  not  to  the 
Lord,  but  to  the  physicians.  And  Asa  slept  with  his  fathers 
and  died."  In  the  New  Testament  is  recorded  the  case 
of  the  woman  who  "had  suffered  many  things  of  many  phy- 
sicians, and  had  spent  all  that  she  had,  and  was  nothing 
bettered  but  rather  grew  worse,"  who  was  healed  the  Christ- 
way.  Was  not  this  last,  like  the  case  of  Asa,  recorded  for 
a  purpose?  They  show  the  Christ-way  right  and  the  other 
ways  wrong. 

The  Christ-way  of  healing  is  based  on  truth.  Jesus  gave 
it  to  His  followers  and  the  world,  and  it  was  not  overlooked 
and  left  unrecorded — this  truth  that  Jesus  and  His  fol- 
lowers proved  true  over  and  over  again  by  the  marvellous 
works  they  ])erformed. 

This  is  the  principle  as  given  by  Mark.  He  says,  "And 
when  He  had  called  all  the  people  unto  Him,  Jesus  said 
unto  them,  Hearken  unto  Me,  every  one  of  you,  and  under- 
stand; there  is  nothing  from  without  a  man  that,  entering 
into  him,  can  defile  him;  but  the  things  that  come  out  of 
him,  those  are  they  that  defile  the  man."  "If  any  man  have 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  "And  when  He  was  entered 
into  the  house  from  the  people.  His  disciples  asked  him  con- 
cerning the  parable.  And  He  said  unto  them.  Are  ye  so 
without  understanding  also?    Do  ye  not   perceive,  that 
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whatsoever  thing  from  without  entereth  into  the  man,  it 
cannot  defile  him;  because  it  entereth  not  into  his  heart, 
but  into  the  belly,  and  goeth  out  into  the  draught,  purging 
all  meats?  And  He  said,  That  which  cometh  out  of  the 
man,  that  defileth  the  man.  For  from  within,  out  of  the 
heart  of  men,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  fornication, 
murders,  thefts,  covetousness,  wickedness,  deceit,  lasciv- 
iousness,  envy,  blasphemy,  pride,  foolishness;  all  these 
evil  things  come  from  within,  and  defile  the  man." 

This  is  the  true  cause  of  all  sickness,  and  the  statenient 
of  this  principle  has  been  standing  here  for  nearly  nineteen 
hundred  years.  Now  it  is  being  proved"  true  by  scientific 
experiment  under  government  su]>ervision  at  Washington 
by  actual  chemical  test.  It  has  always  been  known  that 
fear  and  wrong  belief  have  a  deleterious  influence  on  the 
body.  Sudden  and  great  grief  and  fright  have  been  known 
to  bring  on  sickness,  insanity,  and  even  death.  This  line 
of  thought  is  now  receiving  attention  by  scientific  men. 
Prof.  Elmer  Gates,  by  chemical  tests,  proves  cause  to  be 
in  mind.  **To  illustrate,"  he  says,  "suppose  half  a  dozen 
men  are  in  a  room;  one  feels  depressed,  another  remorseful, 
another  ill-tempered,  another  jealous,  another  cheerful,  and 
another  benevolent.  It  is  a  warm  day;  they  perspire. 
Samples  of  their  perspiration,  on  examination,  reveal  all 
these  emotional  conditions.  Each  bad  emotion  produces 
its  own  peculiar  poison  and  has  a  deleterious  physical 
effect.  For  each  bad  emotion  there  is  a  corresponding 
chemical  change  in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  which  is  life- 
depressing  and  j)oisonous,  while  every  good  emotion  makes 
a  life-promoting  change."  Again  Professor  Gates  says, 
"This  new  science  does  not  pertain  to  the  realm  of  the 
visionarv.  Its  conclusions  are  based  on  facts."  So  the 
trouble  comes,  as  Jesus  says,  from  the  heart,  or  as  Pro- 
fessor Gates  is  proving,  from  the  emotional  conditions. 
Revelation  and  material  science  coincide. 

Professor  Gates  speaks  of  the  putting  a  person  through 
a  course  of  mental  lessons  and  the  benefit  that  would  re- 
sult. This  would  do  great  good,  but  as  wrong  mental  con- 
ditions are  legion  and  do  not  always  produce  sickness  at 
any  particular  time,  a  system  based  on  physical  facts  alone 
is  incomplete  and  insufficient  in  rendering  the  help  human- 
ity wants.  What  the  world  wants  is  a  full  mental  renova- 
tion not  only  in  harmony  with  physical  but  moral  and  divine 
truth,  regardless  of  the  present  state  of  health,  and  this 
will  insure  permanent  health  and  abiding  happiness.  This 
is  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  the  world.    Professor 
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Gates  has  touched  the  hem  of  the  robe  of  man's  divine 
rij^htness,  and  as  the  world  believes  so  generally  in  physical 
facts  and  physical  sciences  these  discoveries  will  do  great 
good. 

The  body  and  spirit  are  so  intimately  interwoven  that 
they  are  as  one,  and  what  aifects  the  mind  through  the 
mind  aiferts  the  body.  In  the  mind  is  the  cause,  in  the  body 
the  efF'  c*t.  J(»sus  says,  "The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye; 
there! ore,  wh(^n  thine  eye  is  single,  thy  wiiole  body  is  full 
of  light.  But  when  thine  eye  is  evil  thy  body,  also,  is 
full  of  darkness.  Ye  fools,  did  not  He  that  made  that  which 
is  without,  make  that  which  is  within,  also?"  He  that  made 
the  body  made  the  mind:  and  when  Professor  Gates  finds 
that  thoughts  are  the  cause  of  physical  conditions  he  only 
proves  the  truth  of  (.'hrist  by  material  science. 

It  has  been  aptly  said,  **Had  the  demonstrations  of  the 
Master  only  ext(»nded  to  reforming  sinners.  He  could  never 
have  said,  Be  ye  whole;  He  could  only  have  said,  Be  ye 
half  whole  and  take  this  prescription  of  drugs  for  the  other 
half." 

We  read  that  Christ  did  not  many  mighty  works  in  His 
own  countrv  because  of  their  unbelief.  He  w^as  without 
honor  in  His  own  country;  His  own  people  refusing  to  be- 
lieve on  Him,  His  teachings,  and  His  works.  Unbelief,  or 
lack  of  faith  and  trust,  is  the  only  obstruction  to  a  full 
and  free  manifestation  of  His  presence  and  power;  "Lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world." 

We  knbw  in  reason  that  Peter  states  what  is  true  when 
he  says,  "I  perceive  of  a  truth  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,"  and  that  **God  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever,  without  variance  or  shadow  of  turning." 

Truth  is  always  and  in  all  relations  true.  All  we  need. is 
to  know,  live,  and  speak  it  and  the  Divine  Presence  will 
do  the  works.  •*The  Father  who  dwelleth  in  Me,  He  doeth 
the  works." 

John  the  Baptist,  while  in  prison,  hearing  of  the  marvel- 
lous things  Christ  was  doing,  sent  two  of  his  disciples  unto 
Him  to  learn  the  truth  about  Jesus.  The  messengers,  com- 
ing to  Him,  made  their  mission  known,  and  "in  that  same 
hour  Jesus  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and  plagues,  and 
of  evil  spirits:  and  unto  many  that  were  blind  He  gave  sight. 
Then  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them.  Go  your  way,  and 
tell  John  what  things  ye  have  seen  and  heard;  how  that 
the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the 
deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is 
preached.    And  blessed  is  he  whosoever  is  not  offended  in 
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Me."  After  John's  disciples  make  their  errand  known  to 
Jesus,  and  before  He  gives  them  His  answer,  He  performs 
His  works  of  healing  before  them,  that  they  may  go  and  tell 
John  what  they  have  actually  seen.  He  healed  the  sick 
and  taught  the  gospel  to  the  poor,  and  again  we  have  healing 
and  teaching  united  and  by  the  Great  Physician  Himself. 
These  are  the  glad  tidings  He  sent  to  John  and,  as  He  said 
to  the  messengers  of  old.  His  spirit  is  saying  now,  at  all 
times  and  to  all  men,  "Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be 
offended  in  Me." 

Christ  says,  **Judge  not  according  to  the  appearance.'* 
Here  is  where  we  make  our  mistake.  We  judge  according  to 
appearances  and  our  conclusions  are  wrong.  We  see  the 
surface  of  things,  but  do  not  see  the  moving  cause.  God 
is  Spirit,  and  Spirit  is  everywhere  and  acts  from  within. 

In  answer  to  the  Pharisees  as  to  when  the  kingdom  of 
God  would  come,  Jesus  says,  *The  kingdom  of  God  cometh 
not  with  observation;  neither  shall  they  say,  Lo,  here,  or 
Lo,  there,  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you." 
This  is  only  a  part  of  Jesus'  answer.  In  a  fragment  in 
Second  Clement  He  is  recorded  as  saying  in  reply  to  this 
same  question,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  will  come  when 
**Two  are  one  and  when  that  which  is  without  shall  be  as 
that  which  is  within." 

When  our  outer  life  and  thought  is  in  harmony  with 
the  kingdom  of  divine  life  in  our  inner  spiritual  nature  the 
kingdom  of  (lOd  is  come.  The  inharmony  between  the 
outer  life  and  thought  or  acquired  mental  condition  and  our 
inner  sj)iritual  nature  is  the  one  first  cause  of  all  sickness, 
pain,  and  death.  The  various  effects  which  Professor  Gates 
finds  in  the  blood  and  perspiration  express  the  nature  of 
the  thought  or  belief  at  the  time  active  in  the  mind;  if  one 
of  these  effects  manifests  inharmony  it  is  called  poisonous; 
if  it  shows  harmony  it  is  called  helpful. 

This  universe  is  the  product  of  Omniscient  Wisdom  and 
all  truth  is  one.  The  manifest  and  the  unmanifest,  the 
within  and  the  without,  are  one  grand  unity.  Error  and 
discord  cast  shadows  while  they  last,  but  "Ye  shall  know 
the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

So  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  place  or  locality,  but  is  an 
inner,  spiritual  state  in  the  mind  of  man.  "Ye  are  the 
temple  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you."  Then 
omnipotence  is  within  the  mind  of  man,  and  it  is  from 
within,  through  the  mind,  that  Jesus  and  His  followers 
did  their  mighty  works.  The  same  truth  is  endued  with 
the  same  power  now  that  it  was  nineteen  hundred  years  . 
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ago,  as  truth  is  unchangeable  and  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons. 

Jesus  Christ  understood  man,  his  nature,  and  his  needs, 
and  His  teachings  were  to  free  man  from  sickness  and  mis- 
ery by  freeing  him  from  the  cause  of  his  sickness  and  his 
misery.  lie  says,  '*I  came  that  ye  might  have  life  and  that 
ye  might  have  it  more  abundantly."  He  knew  that  for 
man  to  lav  aside  the  errors  of  life  would  free  him  from  their 
consequences  and  bring  into  his  consciousness  that  more 
full  and  abundant  life  which  is  health  and  happiness. 

Christ-truth  is  to  save  men  from  error,  from  all  wrong 
mental  conditions,  and  not  from  punishment,  and  now  and 
here  in  this  world  is  the  time  and  place.  "Seek  and  ye  shall 
find,"  but  we  must  seek  where  it  is.  The  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  within  and  there  we  must  seek.  **Knock  and  it  shall  b€ 
opened,"  but  we  must  knock  in  the  right  way.  Truth  standf 
at  the  door  and  knocks,  the  door  of  our  mental  conscious- 
ness. If  we  will  open  this  door  to  the  truth  it  will  come 
in  and  sup  with  us.  "Ask  and  ye  shall  receive."  Jesus 
has  pointed  out  the  way.  What  is  it  that  we  may  ask  and 
receive?  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  desire,"  for  we  are 
heirs  of  God,  "joint  heirs  with  Christ."  We  are  all  branches 
of  the  one  vine  of  Life  which  in  its  inner  spiritual  nature 
in  man  as  the  divine  Ego  is  pure  and  perfect  and  present 
possessor  of  every  good  thing.  The  only  worthy  object  of 
life  in  our  oneness  with  God  and  one  another  is  to  assist 
in  making  the  without  as  the  within  in  all  men.  "He  that 
hath  done  it  unto  the  least  of  these  hath  done  it  unto  Me." 
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BOND  INFLATION. 


BY  ALBERT  ROBERTS. 


One  of  the  strongest  presentations  of  the  evils  of  the  inter- 
est liabilities  being  forced  upon  the  tax-payers  of  the  United 
States  through  the  lontinued  and  unnecessary  issue  of 
national  bonds  is  contained  in  an  article  in  the  ARENA 
of  March,  1894,  by  Mr.  I.  W.  Bennett,  on  **The  Cause  of  Finan- 
cial Panics."  He  claimed  that  it  was  susceptible  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration  that  the  average  interest  charge  for 
the  last  decade  upon  the  various  kinds  and  character  of 
bonds,  including  national  bonds,  more  than  absorbs  the 
entire  vearlv  increase  of  wealth  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  "the  very  foundation  princi])le  of  our  industrial  system 
leads  us  to  recognize  obligations  which  we  can  never  pay/' 
He  shows  that  during  the  last  decade  the  country's  wealth 
increased  about  twenty-two  billion  dollars  and  during  the 
same  period  the  interest  charges  were  thirty  billion  dollars. 
Thus  every  ten  years  the  assets  of  the  country's  citizens  fall 
eight  billion  dollars  below  their  liabilities.  But  w^hen  there 
is  added  to  interest  on  national,  state,  county,  and  municipal 
bonds,  the  expenses  of  these  various  governments,  we  have, 
according  to  Mr.  Bennett,  $10,970,000,000  as  the  sum  which 
our  assets  fall  behind  our  liabilities  every  decade.  The 
writer's  condemnation  of  interest-taking  applies  with  force 
to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  John  Sherman  and  President 
Cleveland  in  the  scheme  of  unlimited  inflation  of  the  interest- 
bearing  paper  in  order  to  facilitate  the  compound-interest- 
bearing  device  of  the  national  bank  system. 

An  ecjually  strong  presentation  of  the  evils  of  interest- 
taking  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  "Usury"  in  Mr.  Arthur  Kit- 
son's  work,  "A  Scientific  Solution  of  the  Money  Question," 
comprehensiveh'  reviewed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  ARENA. 
Both  of  these  papers  are  worthy  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  patriotic  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  foundation  of  all  our  commercial  distresses  and  losses 
for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  may  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  the  interest-takers  and  usurers.  The  National  Bank  sys- 
tem was  the  most  brilliant  and  audacious  scheme  of  usury 
ever  devised  in  the  cunning  brains  of  able  and  far-seeing 
financiers. 
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The  political  press  throughout  the  country  teems  with 
discussions  of  the  metallic  standards,  but  significantly 
ignores  the  national  banks  of  issue.  President  Cleveland, 
with  a  coincidental  significance,  in  every  executive  message 
or  utterance  on  the  money  question  since  his  inauguration 
in  1893,  has  studiedly  ignored  the  one  plank  in  the  party 
platform  upon  which  he  was  elected  demanding  the  repeal 
of  the  ten-per-cent  tax,  enacted,  not  for  revenue,  but  as  a 
protection  to  the  monopoly  to  which,  it  is  alleged,  he  owed 
his  nomination  and  election. 

Address  a  direct  question  to  the  newspapers  comprising 
the  Associated  Press,  requesting  a  categorical  answer  as  to 
their  views  on  the  national  bank  system,  and  the  result  will 
be  a  golden  Hash  of  silence  and  an  increased  vehemence  in 
the  denunciation  of  free-coinage  heresies.  How  consistently 
to  discuss  the  currency  question  and  persistently  avoid 
even  a  reference  to  the  instrument  which  creates  and  dis- 
tributes the  currency,  is  a  problem.  The  opponents  of  the 
single  gold  standard  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  political 
Poloniuses,  who  do  the  dirty  work  for  the  bank  monopoly, 
are  fooling  them  to  the  top  of  their  bent.  The  censors  of  the 
subsidized  press  in  bank  parlors  adroitly  direct  the  discus- 
sion to  the  metallic  excitement  and  away  from  the  funda- 
mental issue.  It  is  suspected  that  at  the  proper  time  they 
will  concede  the  free-coinage  demand,  but  only  when  they 
shall  have  secured  the  perpetuation  of  their  beautiful 
interest-making  and  interest-taking  system,  the  national 
banks  of  issue,  based  upon  bonds.  They  encourage  and 
provoke  the  metallic-standard  agitation,  but  they  know  well 
that  with  the  abolition  of  that  system  the  gold-standard  ques- 
tion dies  by  inanition  and  desuetude.  For  the  only  interest 
they  have  in  contending  for  the  gold  single  standard  (having 
destroyed  silver  as  specie  of  resumption)  is  that  it  is  the 
means  by  which  an  involuntary  issue  of  interest  bonds  can 
be  forced  upon  the  country. 

That  the  private  bank  of  issue  scheme,  the  gold,  or  specie- 
cornering  scheme,  the  bond-forcing  scheme  were  part  and 
parcel  of  one  colossal  scheme  of  usury  and  interest-making, 
goes  without  saying,  and  cannot  be  successfully  refuted. 
The  object  of  issuing  bonds  was  to  create  a  debt,  whereby  a 
few  would  be  enabled  to  accumulate  the  representation  of 
wealth,  without  working  for  it  or  producing  it.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  bond-holders  have  received  in  twenty-eight 
years  profits  amounting  to  13,048,972,903.77.  This  they 
received  without  taxes  on  their  bonds,  and  it  was  drawn 
from  the  taxes  of  the  people.    The  English  bankers,  in  col- 
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lusion  with  others  in  the  deal,  in  the  United  States,  sent 
over  in  18(>2  the  "Hazzard  Circular,''  which,  while  favoring 
the  abolition  of  chattel  slavery  as  a  mere  owning  of  labor 
carrying  with  it  the  care  of  the  laborers,  was  for  capital 
to  control  labor  by  controlling  wages,  and  this  secured  by 
control  of  the  money.     Said  this  infamous  circular: 

The  great  debt  that  capitalists  wiU  see  to  it  is  made  of  the  war 
must  be  used  as  a  measure  to  control  the  volume  of  money.  To 
accomplish  this,  the  bonds  must  be  used  as  a  banking  basis.  We 
are  now  waiting  to  get  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  make  this 
recommendation  to  Congress.  It  will  not  do  to  allow  the  greenback, 
as  it  is  called,  to  circulate  as  money  for  any  length  of  time,  for  we 
cannot  control  that. 

Thus  the  debt  was  created,  and  has  been  growing  ever 
since,  not  to  borrow  money,  but  to  be  used  as  a  measure  to 
control  the  volume  of  money.  The  system  was  introduced 
by  London  bankers,  adopted  by  an  American  Congress,  and 
favored  by  two  secretaries  of  the  treasury  from  Ohio,  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase  and  John  Sherman,  as  essential  preliminaries 
to  the  National  Hank  Act,  which  becjime  the  law  in  March, 
1863.  E.  G.  Spaulding,  in  his  "Financial  History  of  the 
War,'' says: 

No  national  bank  currency  was  issued  until  about  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, 1864.  After  that  time  it  was  gradually  issued.  On  the  first  of 
July,  1804,  the  sum  of  $25,825,()95  had  been  issued;  and  on  the 
twenty-second  of  April,  18(J5,  shortly  after  the  surrender  of  General 
Loe,  the  whole  amount  of  national  bank  circulation  to  that  time,  was 
only  $146,927,975. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  comparatively  little  direct 
aid  was  realized  from  this  currency  until  after  the  close  of 
the  war.  All  the  channels  of  circulation  were  well  filled  up 
with  the  greenback  notes,  compound-interest  notes,  and  cer- 
tificates of  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of  over  f700,000,- 
000,  before  the  national  bank  act  got  fairly  into  operation. 
This  bank  issue  was,  in  fact,  an  additional  inflation  of  the 
currency. 

The  Hazzard  circular  was  followed  later  by  a  cir- 
cular said  to  have  been  sent  out  by  the  National  Bank 
Association  to  bankers.  It,  substantially,  urged  them  to 
support  such  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  especially  the 
agricultural  and  religious  press,  as  would  oppose  the  issuing 
of  greenback  paper  money  and  withhold  patronage  or  favors 
from  all  applicants  now  willing  to  oppose  the  government 
issue  of  money.  The  same  practice  is  pursued  to-day  in  the 
buying  up  of  papers  op])osing  the  bank  monopoly,  and  in 
the  distribution  of  gold-standard  literature  over  bank  coun- 
ters.   The  provincial  bankers  were  advised  that  the  issue 
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of  more  greenbacks  would  famish  the  people  with  money 
and  "therefore,  seriously  affect  your  individual  profit  as 
bankers."  The  convenient  and  impecunious  press,  carried 
by  national  banks,  were  prompt  to  denounce  the  greenback 
as  "rag  money"  and  "the  rag  baby."  Yet  during  the  war, 
according  to  Spaulding's  History,  "the  greenback  was 
indispensably  necessary  and  a  most  powerful  instrumen- 
tality in  saving  the  government  and  maintaining  the 
national  unity."  The  government  had  no  money  and  could 
get  none  except  by  creating  it.  Greenbacks  were  paid  out  to 
the  soldiers  and  for  supplies,  paid  back  by  taxation,  and 
would  have  continued  to  circulate,  but  for  legislation  dic- 
tated by  the  bank  combine  against  the  people.  The  issue  of 
treasury  notes  in  1862  was  made  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  and  private,  except  interest  on  the  public  debt  and 
duties  on  imports,  and  exchangeable  for  six-per-cent  bonds 
redeemable  after  five  years.  The  act  shows  that  they 
were  issued  for  funding  the  floating  debt,  not  to  borrow, 
but  to  destroy,  money.  It  was  to  give  the  usurers  op- 
portunity to  exchange  non-interest-bearing  greenbacks  for 
untaxed,  interest-bearing  bonds. 

In  a  little  brochure  published  by  L  C.  Vallette,  of  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  he  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  proposition 
that  the  first  bonds  were  issued  to  borrow  money,  when 
the  government  issued  more  than  |830,000,000  of  seven- 
thirty  treasury  notes,  made  them  a  legal  tender,  and  within 
three  years'  time  they  were  all  destroyed  and  bonds  put  in 
their  place.  The  efforts  of  the  money  power  were  directed 
against  the  government  issue  of  greenbacks.  The  only 
reason  for  opposing  greenbacks  was  because  the  govern- 
ment was  furnishing  the  people  with  money  without  in- 
terest and  they  could  not  control  it.  Mr.  Vallette  shows, 
by  high  official  authority,  that  a  large  part  of  the  bonds 
were  issued  after  the  war  was  closed  and  the  soldiers  and 
contractors  had  all  been  paid.  Of  the  11,854,736,150  issued 
from  1862  to  1868,  only  1603,262,250  were  issued  before 
Lee's  surrender,  and  11,251,473,900  after  it.  There  are 
many  people  in  the  United  States  who  yet  believe  the  bonds 
were  issued  to  carry  on  the  war. 

To  further  this  colossal  scheme  of  debt-making  and 
interest-gathering,  the  banking  association  procured  legis- 
lation which  was  a  long  series  of  shameless  repudiation  of 
honest  money.  They  repudiated  United  States  treasury- 
note  obligations  in  1862  by  inserting  the  exception  clause  as 
to  import  duties,  to  give  coin-hucksters  a  chance  to  make 
"honest  money.''    They  repudiated  greenbacks  in  1863  and 
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substHuted  national  bank  notes  based  on  interest-bearing 
bonds,  by  making  the  greenback  non-receivable  for  bonds 
after  July  1,  18G;i.     They  repudiated  our  fractional  currency 
of  18G4  by  substituting  in  1865  fractional  coin  at  an  annual 
cost  of  two  and  a  half  million  interest  on  bonds  sold  by 
bullion.     They  repudiated  treasury  notes  in  18G9  by  making 
them  payable  in  coin,  contrary  to  the  law  creating  them,  by 
which  they  were  redeemable  exactly  as  gold  and  silver  fiat 
money  was  redeemable  in  debts  due  the  government  save  the 
one  cunning  exception  as  to  duties;  and  finally  they  repudi- 
ated the  silver  specie  of  the  constitution  in  1873-4.     Said 
Professor  Lumlev,  of  Wheaton  College,  in  his  little  work  on 
"National  SuicidV': 

In  corruptly  ropiuliatinp  Just  obligations  to  the  people,  they  bare 
destroyed  thousands  of  miUions  of  value  of  other  people's  property 
and  are,  before  God,  responsible  for  the  loss  of  tliousands  of  human 
lives  of  men  who  have  died  by  suicide  because  of  their  losses;  and 
for  much  of  the  intemperance,  poverty,  crime,  misery,  and  idleness 
that  now  make  every  thoughtful  patriot  tremble  for  his  country. 

If  no  more  bonds  are  issued  before  1907,  the  maturity  of 
those  outstanding  will  put  an  end  to  the  present  unsatis- 
factory national  bank  system,  and  with  the  fall  of  that 
system  the  necessity  for  the  gold-standard  monopoly  and  the 
necessity  for  a  prohibitive  tax  upon  competing  bank  cir- 
culation, will  not  exist.  Of  the  bonds  available  for  the 
use  of  national  banks,  the  most  numerous  are  the  four-per- 
cents,  of  which  there  are  some  $559,605,700  outstanding. 
These  are  not  due  until  1907.  Long  before  that  time  it  will 
be  necessary  to  improvise  a  new  banking  system  and  the 
plans  may  as  well  be  inaugurated  now  as  later.  The  present 
system  was  established  in  1803  while  the  war  was  raging, 
and  when  gold  w^as  held  in  the  East,  affording  that  section 
the  opportunity  to  reap  the  greatest  measure  of  profit  from 
it.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  of  Georgia,  describes  thus  the  modus 
operandi: 

Greenbacks  wore  worth  forty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  United 
States  bonds  the  same  price.  Now.  see  what  th(*se  shrewd  people  did 
with  the  $4,000  in  j?old.  A  decided  he  would  establish  a  national 
bank.  He  had  $4,(XK)  in  pold.  his  entire  capitjil.  He  borrowed  from 
his  friend  B,  for  a  few  days,  $90,(KX)  in  currency.  With  this  $4,000 
in  fjold  he  bou{j:ht  $10,(XK)  in  currency.  He  went  to  Washington, 
bought  $100,000  of  government  bonds  with  his  $100,000  in  currency, 
and  appliiHl  for  a  national  bank  charter.  The  government  took  his 
bonds  as  collateral  and  handed  him  $90,000  in  national  bank  bills. 
He  returned  to  his  friend  B  the  $90,000  in  bills,  so  that  he  was  out 
only  $4,000  in  gold.  The  minimum  rate  of  interest  paid  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  bonds  was  four  per  cent.  At  this  rate  the  govern- 
ment has  paid  $120,000  for  the  use  of  his  $4,000  in  gold.  It  was  paid 
semi-annually  and  frequently  in    advance.    Just    after    the  war, 
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interest  was  high,  and  the  man  who  had  ready  money  could  get 
almost  any  price  he  chose  to  ask  for  It.  This  interest  paid  him  each 
six  months  $2,tH>0.  lie  has  loaned  easily  at  ten  per  cent  per  annum 
for  the  average  time.  What  do  you  suppose  it  amoimts  to? 
$730,l)ir».8(>.  Deduct  from  this  the  $4,()tM)  invested  and  the  interest  on 
it  at  the  same  rate,  and  he  has  a  net  profit  of  $732,738.80. 

Of  course  this  profit  has  all  been  **taken  out"  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people  by  direct  taxes,  tarill'  taxes,  revenue  taxes, 
etc.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  30,000  people  in  the  United  States 
own  more  proi)erty  than  04,070,000,  that  they  are  getting 
richer  each  day,  until  they  will  own  all  the  property  and  the 
64,970,000  will  own  none?  The  national  banking  laws  have 
been  a  gi'eat  thing  for  them;  and  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  should  advocate  their  continuance,  and  that  they 
should  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  perpetuating  the  system? 

No  warrant  of  the  constitution  ever  authorized  a  congress 
to  give  to  holders  of  bonds  the  exclusive  right  to  bank,  and 
monopoly  control  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  people. 
By  this  monopoly  land  and  real  (^state  are  denied  all  bank- 
able value;  bonds  and  stocks  were  the  only  collaterals  and 
the  monopolists  held  the  bonds  and  stocks,  and  the  borrower 
must  buy  them  at  the  holders'  price  to  hypothecate.  The 
prices  of  th(»se  collaterals  were  churned  up  and  down  in  the 
stock  exchange,  which  has  always  been  a  convenient  appen- 
dix to  the  banking  combine.  They  act  in  concert.  The 
banks  lend  on  stocks  and  bonds,  and  the  exchange  gambles 
in  them.  The  gamblers,  by  "wash"  sales,  mark  the  col- 
laterals up  and  dow^n.  and  the  banks  will  accept  no  other 
price  than  this  fictitious  one.  And  yet,  great  as  is  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  banking  monopoly,  it  is  weak  at  the 
base.    Says  Col.  Thomas  M.  Norwood,  of  Georgia: 

It  Is  a  seemlnp  paradox  In  physics  and  dynamics  that  the  claw  of 
a  crab  which  can  pinch  to  the  bone,  is  so  highly  articulated  that  a 
baby  can  break  it  off.  This  banking  system,  so  powerful  to  crush, 
is  so  weak  at  its  base  that  a  few  small  depositors  in  New  York,  by 
concert  of  action  last  year,  could  have  force<l  every  bank  to  suspend. 
So  sensible  were  the  olticers  of,  this  result  that  they  had  to  turn  back 
to  back  to  prop  themselves  up.  and  took  refuge  or  safety  in  refus- 
ing to  pay  out  currency,  and  In  using  certificates  of  credit  Even 
depositors  had  to  use  these  certificates. 

Rv  this  svstem  of  robberv  the  banks  themselves  are 
handicapped  by  their  inactive  reserves  from  which  they 
earn  no  interest,  and  the  people  are  burdened  with  an 
interest-bearing  circulating  medium  which  costs  them 
twenty  millions  a  year  in  unnecessary  taxation — some  esti- 
mates making  it  from  thirty  to  forty  millions.  These  are 
bank  reserves  1571,000,000  at  five  per  cent,  making  f28,550,- 
000,  and   treasury  reserve   of  gold  1100,000,000  at   five 
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per  cent,  making  |5,000,000  more,  and  a  total  loss  to 
the  people  of  f38,550,000.  And  this  to  make  the  govern- 
ment pretend  to  do  what  it  does  not  and  cannot  do  for  itself, 
viz.,  currently  redeem  fl,200,(K)(),000  of  currency  notes. 
Instead  of  adding  to  local  circulation  under  this  system,  we 
really  send  out  from  a  state  f6,0(K)  more  money  than  we 
receive  in  return  for  every  national  bank  of  f  100,000  capital 
started  in  that  state.  Hence  the  more  invested  in  United 
States  bonds  as  a  basis  for  circulation,  the  greater  the  loss 
to  the  banks — the  gi'eater  the  drain  upon  the  actual  money 
circulation  of  the  state.  Hence  an  intiation  of  capital,  but 
contraction  of  currency.  In  short,  we  are  banking  upon  the 
debt  of  the  country  instead  of  upon  its  wealth. 

The  only  way  to  break  the  backbone  of  this  crushing 
monopoly  is  to  give  emphatic  voice  at  the  ballot-box  against 
the  further  issue  of  bonds.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  quit 
sending  to  ('ongress  bank  presidents  and  bank  directors  to 
make  our  financial  laws.  That  the  founders  of  our  govern- 
ment had  a  salutary  dread  of  the  bankers'  influence  making 
itself  felt  in  shaping  legislation  on  national  finance  was 
shown  in  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  in  the  Third  Con- 
gress, Dec.  23, 1793:  "Any  person  holding  stock  in  any  insti- 
tution of  the  nature  of  a  bank  for  issuing  or  discounting  bills 
or  notes  payable  to  bearer  or  order  cannot  be  a  member  of 
the  House  whilst  he  holds  such  office  or  stock."  This  reso- 
lution w^as  signed  by  President  George  Washington.  At 
that  time  there  were  only  three  banks  in  the  whole  country. 
The  three  banks  of  1793  had  grown  to  over  3,000  in  1894, 
and  the  banking  interest  had  at  one  time  within  the  past 
twenty  years  189  representatives  in  Congress — the  next 
largest  representation  being  that  of  the  legal  profession. 
Any  party — yea,  even  the  Republican  party — espousing  the 
cause  of  the  abolition  of  interest-bearing  bonds,  the  abo- 
lition of  specie  redemption  primary  money,  the  abolition  of 
national  banks  based  upon  bonds,  and  the  abolition  of  an 
interest-bearing  circulating  medium,  w^ould  sweep  the  coun- 
try from  ocean  to  ocean.  Not  only  this,  the  party  so 
determined  would  give  to  the  United  States  twenty-five 
years  at  least  of  unprecedented  prosperity,  and  would  save 
the  Union  from  dismemberment  or  revolution  and  the 
national  debt  from  repudiation.  The  demand  for  the  repeal 
of  the  ten-j)er-cent  tax  on  bank  circulation  other  than  that 
of  national  banks,  by  many  opponents  of  the  tax,  was  less  a 
desire  to  return  to  the  old  system  of  ante-bellum  state  bank- 
ing than  it  was  a  protest  against  the  present  national  bank 
system.    The  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  ten-per-cent  tax  was 
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regarded  as  an  essential  preliminary  step  toward  breaking 
the  monopoly  behind  which  the  national  bank  system  had 
entrenched  itself. 

In  a  well-considered  paper  by  William  Knapp  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Politics  for  August,  1894,  these  evils  of 
the  present  banking  system  are  vividly  and  pointedly  pre- 
sented. Brietiy  summarized,  they  are  "the  power  conferred 
for  the  prevention  of  the  use  of  the  currency  so  as  harmfully 
to  contract  its  volume."  Mr.  Knapp  holds  that  all  banks 
should,  as  individuals,  be  required  to  do  business  upon  their 
own  resour<»es,  and  exercise  no  control  over  the  currency, 
except  in  their  legitimate  current  business  transactions,  and 
on  e<iual  terms  with  all  the  i>eople,  for  whose  use  and  benefit 
it  is  created.  The  principal  injustice  inflicted  upon  the 
people  by  the  present  system  is  the  great  power  of  its 
organization  to  monopolize  and  contract  the  currency  and 
divert  its  use  by  all  alike.  In  furtherance  of  this,  he  shows 
how  the  policy  of  the  creditor  class  is  **to  keep  the  volume 
of  currency  for  actual  use  as  small  as  possible  all  the  time, 
regardless  of  its  volume,"  and  of  course,  of  the  much 
vaunted  large  per  capita  of  circulation,  a  few  individuals 
holding  and  withholding  the  per  capita  from  distribution. 

The  radi(*al  and  fundamental  defect  of  the  present  bank- 
ing system  is  the  theory  of  "doing  business  upon  the  money 
of  depositors,  with  a  nominal  capital."  Why,  indeed,  should 
not  banks,  like  individuals,  do  business  upon  their  own 
resources?  Why  should  paternalism  furnish  an  interest- 
bearing  debt  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  circulating  notes,  and 
exempt  this  circulation  from  taxation?  "To  allow  them  to 
do  business  upon  the  funds  of  depositors,  and  not  upon  their 
own  capital,  or  from  the  avails  of  the  Siile  of  stock,  and  not 
even  utilize  the  surplus  funds  for  this  purpose,"  is  certainly 
an  extraordinary  privilege  to  be  extended  to  a  private 
association  of  individuals. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

They  sat  in  the  morning  room  of  the  chapel.    Salome 
had  called,  as  was  her  wont,  to  get  herself  in  condition 
to  begin  the  day.    Poor  girl!    They  both  welcomed  her, 
and  with  words  of  love  and  encouragement  strove  to  help 
her  into  the  right  path.    They  understood  that  the  trouble 
lay  within  her  own  young  heart;  the  older  woman  felt  that 
nothing  is  so  bittcT  as  the  aspirations  of  a  proud  heart  con- 
scious of  inability  to  reach  its  goal.     8he  longed  to  see  the 
mother,  to  thus  learn  the  source,  but  every  effort  to  learn 
anything  of  this  girFs  home  life  was  unavailing.    At  times 
she  alluded  to  her  mother  with  great  affection  and  always 
with  a  genuine  respect;  but  a  kind  of  shame,  fear,  or  horror 
accompanied  any  allusion  to  her  home,  and  they  noticed 
that  after  one  of  these  conversations  she  would  sometimes 
remain  away  for  days  and  then  appear  again  and  seem  to 
studiously  avoid  broaching  any  subject  that  would  lead 
them  into  that  channel,  until  it  became  tacitly  understood 
Ihat  it  was  dangerous  ground.     But  she  never  avowed  a 
sentiment  that  did  not  give  them  a  clew  to  her  unhappy  sur- 
roundings, mysterious  as  they  were,  for  she  evidently  had 
iK^en  reared  with  care  and  by  a  woman  of  superior  mental 
and  moral  attainments.     Her  neatly  fitting  clothing  was 
most  beautifully  made,  with  every  evidence  of  taste  and 
skill,  and  she  sometimes  alliided  to  the  fact  that  her  mother 
was  her  dressmaker. 

This  morning  the  question  of  envy  and  jealousy  was 
broached  in  some  incidental  way.  In  a  moment  Salome 
was  on  fire. 

"A  woman  without  envy,  jealousy,  or  any  of  the  baser 
passions  of  the  human  heart — ^I  would  like  to  see  her," 
Salome  said  with  the  most  withering  scorn. 

**Do  vou  not  believe  there  are  such  women?"  asked  Mrs. 
Goode,  raising  her  calm  eyes  to  the  excited  face  of  the  young 
girl. 

*'No;  woman  is  w^oman's  natural  enemy.  Who  so  heart- 
less to  woman  as  woman?" 

"Do  you  believe  that  they  are  worse  than  men?" 

1006 
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**I  believe  that  if  a  woman  needs  a  friend  she  must  never 
expect  to  find  one  among  those  of  her  own  sex.  Man  was 
created  to  protect  and  befriend  her." 

"Jiut  do  yon  not  observe  that  men  are  sometimes  as 
treacherous  as  you  claim  women  are?"  persisted  the  good 
old  lady. 

**To  men,  yes.  If  a  man  wants  a  sure,  reliable  ally  he 
chooses  a  woman." 

"Then  von  do  not  believe  the  sexes  are  true  to  themselves? 
l8  that  if?" 

''Yes,  thjit  is  what  I  mean." 

*'Then,  Salome,  my  dear,  listen  to  me.  You  must  feel 
that  you  are  not  a  true  woman;  you  feel  that  you  have 
never  seen  one,  and  that  you  have  never  seen  a  true  man; 
if  you  were  right  in  your  own  heart  you  would  believe  in 
a  true  womanhood,  exalted  above  all  the  petty  jealousies 
and  meannesses  of  which  you  speak;  one  who  from  her 
throne  of  purity  and  truth  could  reach  out  a  helping  hand 
to  all  her  sister  women ;  strong  in  her  own  strength  of  noble 
purpose  she  could  know  no  fear  that  others  might  outstrip 
her  and  could  praise  them  if  they  did  for  a  true  woman  will 
accord  honor  where  honor  is  due" 

**Ah,  that  is  it;  but  a  woman  cannot  see  merit  in  another 
woman,  it  is  impossible.  She  may  acknowledge  success 
where  it  would  be  bad  taste  not  to  do  so.  For  instance, 
all  women  must  agree  upon  the  beauty,  power,  pathos,  of 

's  voice,  yet  they  would  do  it  with  a  slur  upon  her 

virtue.     I've  heard  them  do  it.     They  cannot  leave  out  the 
personality;  th(»y  cannot  separate  the  art  from  the  woman." 

**ITow  is  it  with  yourself  in  regard  to  her?" 

**I  could  listen  to  her  and  forget  all  else  about  her  but 
her  voice;  and  how  (lod  has  favored  her  with  that  divine 
gift  of  song.  I  care  not  what  she  is  nor  who  she  is,  the 
t<mes  she  sends  forth  awaken  within  me  a  new  life;  inspire 
me  with  fresh  courage,  and  I  thank  God  for  the  privilege 
of  being  able  to  comprehend  the  possibilities  of  the  human 
voice,  a  thing  of  which  I  never  could  have  had  any  con- 
ception had  I  never  listened  to  her." 

Mrs.  Goode's  face  brightened.  "There,  you  express  no 
envy,  but  only  wonder  and  admiration;  you  do  not  know  if 
the  evil  things  said  of  her  are  true  or  not.  and  you  do  not 
care;  you  freely  acknowledge  her  talent  and  her  genius, 
not  only  that,  but  her  physical  beauty,  perhaps;  you  feel 
elevated  and  inspired  to  emulate  her  in  your  own  divine 
gift.  Humph — do  you  suppose  you  are  the  only  woman 
who  feels  just  the  same?" 
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Salome  was  a  little  abashed. 

^^But  I  have  only  heard  the  unkind  things  said." 

"That  is  true.  Great  people  newer  say  little  things;  the 
unkind  criticisms  are  alwayjimade  by  little  souls;  the  kind 
ones  by  great  ones.  Yon  have  really  done  credit  to  woman 
by  your  praise  <sff  this  one;  believe  me  there  are  many 
women  wlio  feel  just  as  you  do.  Meanness  is  the  product 
ei  a  narrow,  little  soul.  Who  knows  her  sin?  Who 
knows  any  other's  sin?  If  we  would  allow  within  our- 
selves a  counsel  for  the  accused  and  permit  him  to  ask 
questions,  how^  few  of  us  w^ould  bear  witness  against  our 
neighbors.  'How  do  you  know  his  sin?'  *I  saw  it.'  *Ah, 
then  you  were  there,  right  in  the  same  sphere,  on  the  same 
level;  or  else  you  are  judging  without  knowing — you  are 
lying.' " 

In  all  these  conversations  between  Salome  and  Mrts. 
Goode  Ruby  sat  apart,  listening  with  quiet  attention,  never 
venturing  a  remark  unless  directly  appealed  to,  and  then 
answ^ering  by  asking  another  question,  as  if  thus  appealing 
to  this  strange  girl's  reasoning  power,  or  rather  trying  to 
awaken  it. 

That  in  her  art  Salome  had  talent,  Ruby  knew;  that 
she  had  genius  she  had  yet  to  prove,  for  the  difference  is 
a  difference  between  the  head  and  the  heart.  The  actor 
upon  the  stage  who  has  talent  only,  seldom  wins  distinction; 
if  he  has  genius  he  may,  but  the  two  combined  override 
all  opposition  in  every  direction.  In  music  it  is  the  same; 
talent  produces  the  great  bassos,  baritones,  and  contraltos; 
genius  the  great  sopranos  and  tenors.  Talent  charms 
the  public,  genius  wins  the  people;  talent  shows  ability, 
genius  true  power;  the  one  skims  along  the  earth,  the 
other  soars  up  towards  heaven. 

"One  question  to  you.  Miss  Gladstone,  before  I  go;  you 
put  so  much  stress  upon  the  physical  that  at  times  I  have 
questioned  whether  in  spite  of  the  contradiction  in  your 
own  physical  appearance  you*  are  not  more  than  half 
materialist." 

"Then  I  must  correct  a  false  impression  unintentionally 
given.  Papa's  lesson  to  me  is  that  we  have  no  means  of 
manifestation  of  our  thoughts  but  through  speech,  action, 
and  writing.  If  the  machine  is  out  of  order  its  work  is 
indifferent,  therefore  I  believe  in  keeping  the  physical  ma- 
chine in  perfect  order.  ^Materialism  that  claims  that  mat- 
ter is  all  is  not  true;  idealism  that  claims  that  thought  is 
all  is  not  true;  but  a  dual  realism  is  true.'  You  seek  self- 
reliance.    There  is  no  such  thing  to  be  found.    Ton  must 
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work  and  look  to  God  for  the  result  Self-derived  intelli- 
gence that  will  sustain  you  is  a  treacherous  ladder,  hooked 
upon  a  phantom  wall  that  will  fall  and  leave  you  broken 
and  dismembered  on  the  earth.  If  blind  ask  God  for  sight 
and  He  will  make  clay  with  spittle  and  anoint  your  eyes  and 
bid  you  go  wash  in  the  pool.  If  your  physical  condition 
were  harmonious  you  would  not  only  feel  well  but  you 
would  look  well,  and  you  would  always  be  able  to  say 
just  what  you  mean.  As  it  is  you  do  but  imperfectly  what 
you  aim. to  do,  and  express  but  feebly  what  yon  think,  tnr 
"else  make  yourself  entirely  misunderstood  and  not  in- 
freciuently  misunderstand  others.  But  you  are  improving 
rapidly.     It  cannot  all  come  in  a  day. 

"The  unrest  of  life,  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  home, 
parents,  friends,  all  (*oines  from  an  abnormal  physical  con- 
dition, brought  about  by  unwholesome  diet,  irregular  hours 
for  rest  and  nourishment.  We  see  the  woman  in  her 
luxurious  home  more  miserable  than  the  very  servant  who 
scrubs  her  steps.  The  whole  fabric  of  life  is  wrong.  Men 
become  drunkards,  women  use  narcotics  and  try  to  forget 
what  should  be  their  daily  joy.  Where  shall  we  begin? 
I^olitically  we  are  wrong,  socially  we  are  wrong,  and  all 
l)ecause  physically  we  are  wrong.  Revolutionize  medicine 
and  you  will  revolutionize  theology.  Revolutionize  the- 
ology and  you  will  change  the  whole  fabric.  There  are 
too  many  churches,  too  few  Christians.  Too  many  doctors, 
too  little  skill.  I  am  not  a  materialist,  but  I  insist  upon 
it  the  natural  man  is  the  expression  of  the  spiritual  man. 
The  physical  must  be  harmonized." 

Salome  said  good-morning  and  was  passing  out  of  the 
door.  Her  feet  seemed  tired  and  heavy,  and  she  moved 
apparently  like  one  in  pain. 

"I  come  and  come  again,"  she  said,  "to  learn  the  secret 
of  you  two  who  have  it  but  will  not  part  with  it  I  want 
to  know  how  to  live,  how  to  make  others  happy  and  thus 
be  happy  with  them." 

**Salome,"  said  Ruby  rising,  "I  give  you  freely  the  only 
power  I  know.  It  is  no  secret  It  is  but  this;  live  to-day; 
I  mean,  live  in  the  Present  the  living,  breathing  moment; 
it  is  all  we  have.  The  past  is  gone,  and  with  it  our  fail- 
ures and  mistakes;  the  Future  is  what  the  Present  makes 
it.  To-day  is  ours,  is  yours — our  time  to  love,  our  oppor- 
tunity to  do  good,  to  bind  up  wounds,  to  wipe  away  tears 
from  sad  eyes  about  ua  To  make  our  faces  bright  with 
smiles,  to  cheer  the  faint-hearted.  Oh,  one  to-day  is  worth 
a  thousand  yesterdays,  for  it  can  weave  the  golden  thread 
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of  a  thoanand  joys  for  tlie  to-morrows  yet  to  come.  I>oii*t 
forget  a  loving  word  for  your  mother  to-day,  to-morrow 
may  never  come.  To-day,  now,  this  moment,  fill  it  with 
Hunshine^  let  it  be  too  precious  to  permit  one  cloud  to  fall 
upon  it,  and  O,  Salome!  this  world  will  grow  so  bright. 
If  you  have  a  flower  for  your  mother,  give  it  to  her  to-day, 
don't  wait  to  plant  it  on  her  grave." 

"You  can  well  say  this  with  your  Present;  I  must  live 
in  the  Future;  I  dare  not  for  a  moment  pause  to  think  of 
the  Present,  else  my  strength  would  fail  me — I  would  have 
no  heart  to  go  on.  It  is  a  thought  of  the  Future  that  makes 
the  Present  endurable.  I  try  to  close  my  eyes  when  night 
comes  and  forgf*t  the  day  that  is  done;  to  let  it  be  a  dead 
thing  whose  ghost  will  not,  I  hoi>e,  rise  up  against  me 
somewhere  and  tell  me  that  I  have  murdered  it.  Work, 
work — hope,  hoj^e.  Ah,  Miss  Gladstone,  you  may  live  to- 
day, I  will  live  next  year,  or  in  five  years,  perhaps — ^I  am 
dead  to-day.'' 

The  smile  she  forced  upon  her  pale  lips  was  sad  indeed, 
and  she  repressed  her  tears  and  walked  hastily  from  the 
room. 

"The  poor  child  I  She  is  too  sentimental;  she  has  some 
real  sorrow,  but  she  is  her  own  worst  torment,  I  am  sure. 
I  pity  her  poor  mother ;  what  a  cross  such  a  child  must  be. 
But,  like  your  father,  I  believe  there  is  great  good  deep  down 
within  her.  I  would  like  to  know  something  of  her  child- 
hood, say  from  infancy  to  the  present  time,  then  I  conld 
judge  what  her  womanhood  would  be.  The  internal 
of  thought  is  from  the  life's  love  and  its  affections  and 
consetpient  i)er<?eption8;  while  the  external  is  from  the 
things  which  are  in  the  memory,  and  which  are  subservient 
to  the  life's  love  for  confirmations  and  for  means  to  attain 
its  end.' " 

The  quotation  Mrs.  Goode  made  only  half  audibly,  but 
Kuby's  quick  ear  caught  it. 

"Goodie,  your  frequent  reference  to  this  subject  causes 
me  to  examine  mvself  almost  dailv  to  recall  all  the  earlv 
impressions  of  my  childhood,  then  my  heart's  longings  and 
desires,  to  thus  endeavor  to  ascertain  what  my  life's  love 
or  trend  reallv  is." 

"In  childhood,  from  infancy,  we  involve,  and  impressions 
for  good  and  evil  are  stamped  upon  the  memory,  or  sink 
into  the  heart,  to  be  evolved  later  in  life,  for  it  is  certain 
that  nothing  can  be  evolved  which  has  not  first  been  in- 
volved." 

While  Mrs,  Goode  and  Ruby  discussed  the  subject  Salome 
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walked  slowly  and  mechanically  homeward.  Her  thoughts 
were  turned  inward;  she  was  resolving  to  turn  over  a  new 
leaf;  to  begin  that  very  day;  to  forget  her  own  misery,  to 
crush  down  her  own  longings  and  desires,  her  own  hopes 
and  ambitions,  to  take  hold  of  the  things  near  at  hand,  to 
help  her  mother  with  her  toils  and  care.  With  this  feeling 
in  her  heart  she  reached  the  uninviting  place  called  home. 
Her  little  sister  had  put  away  the  dishes  and  stood  unkempt 
in  the  open  doorway  watching  for  her,  while  her  mother 
sat  near  the  window  at  the  sewing  machine. 

"Mother,*'  said  Salome,  tossing  aside  her  hat,  and  with- 
out pausing  she  called  her  sister  to  her  as  she  took  up  a 
brush  and  began  to  arrange  the  disordered  mass  of  curls, 
"mother,  I  have  been  wondering  if  it  would  not  be  best  to 
give  up  this  plan  of  fitting  myself  for  the  stage  and  to  just 
content  myself  to  spend  my  days  teaching.  As  a  sub- 
stitute I  have  been  successful  and  next  year  can  have  a 
permanent  position  in  one  of  the  best  public  schools.  The 
principal  tells  me  that  I  am  a  born  teacher — do  hold  still, 
child;  it  is  tangled  dreadfully  and  you  only  make  it  worse. 
When  I  was  vour  age  I  could  comb  and  braid  mv  own 
hair." 

This  last  was  an  unfortunate  remark.  The  mother  had 
looked  up  with  surprise  at  Salome's  first  remark,  but  her 
words  to  her  little  sister  touched  an  old  wound  in  the  deli- 
cate, overworked  mother's  heart,  and  flushing  painfully 
she  said: 

'*When  you  were  her  age  we  had  servants  to  do  the 
drudgery  and  I  could  give  you  some  attention ;  now  I  must 
do  what  half  a  dozen  servants  did,  besides  helping  to  earn 
a  living;  I  have  no  time  to  give  to  the  children,  and  you 
prefer  leaving  the  house  and  spending  your  morning  in 
better  company  to  sharing  the  duties  that  a  more  afl'ection- 
ate,  or,  I  should  say  a  more  natural  daughter  would  do." 
and  with  a  sniff  nnd  a  few  tears  the  mother  rose,  took  the 
brush  from  Salome's  hand  and  proceed(Hi  to  curl  the  little 
girl's  hair. 

Little  Lois  felt  that  she  had  made  a  mistake;  she  wished 
that  nothing  had  been  said  about  her  tangled  hair,  for  she 
well  knew  it  had  begun  an  unpleasant  day,  and  all  children 
dread  unpleasant  days  at  home.  Mother  would  pout,  Sa- 
lome would  go  oflP  to  her  room  alone,  and  she  would  have 
to  look  after  her  little  brother  when  he  awoke.  She  was 
a  true  prophetess;  without  one  word  Salome  started  to 
leave  the  room,  but  the  irritated  mother  would  fain  learn 
more  of  this  half-formed  resolution  which  made  her  ill 
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at  ease,  for  she  was  proud  and  fond  of  Salome  but  had 
never  learned  how  to  manage  her. 

**I  suppose  you  imagine  that  my  heart  is  set  upon  your 
being  something  and  somebody  is  the  reason  why  you  take 
a  notion  all  at  once  to  be  a  nobodv." 

Salome  paused  and  maintained  a  respectful  silence. 
Ruby's  words  came  like  the  echo  of  silver  bells:  "Remember 
to  have  a  loving  word  for  mother  to-day;  to-day,  now,  this 
moment;  fill  it  with  sunshine,  let  it  be  too  precious  to  let 
one  cloud  fall  upon  it." 

As  her  eyes  filled  with  tears  and  her  lip  quivered  she 
would  fain  have  dropped  upon  her  knees  and  cried,  *'0 
mother,  let  us  begin  all  over  again,"  but  a  memory  of  being 
once  repulsed  and  the  love  of  her  young  heart  turned  aside, 
held  back  the  words. 

"Don't  shed  any  of  your  crocodile  tears  about  me,"  said 
the  mother,  turning  her  face  away  from  her  and  apparently 
giving  her  whole  attention  to  the  child's  hair.  Salome 
hesitated  no  longer;  she  turned  and  walked  proudly  away 
and  up  the  dark  stairway  to  her  little  gloomy  room,  and 
throwing  herself  upon  the  bed  burst  into  a  passion  of 
tears. 

Here  then  is  a  question  for  philosophers  to  solve.  Why 
did  this  mother,  who  loved  her  child,  who  put  forth  each 
day  all  the  strength  in  her  puny  frame  to  bring  comforts 
to  her  children,  and  insisted  that  Salome's  earnings  as  a 
teacher  should  be  expended  wholly  upon  herself,  thus  turn 
the  channel  of  this  same  child's  love  into  stony  places,  away 
from  herself,  and  send  her  away  in  bitterness  of  spirit  from 
her?  Where  lay  the  trouble?  Here  is  one  of  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  love.  Who  is  to  blame?  Where  shall  we  go  to 
find  a  remedy  for  these  domestic  ills,  the  root  and  bane  of 
social  life,  for  as  the  home  and  family  is,  so  must  the  nation 
socially  and  morally  be.  We  ask  again  "Who  hath  sinned, 
this  girl  or  her  parents?"  and  we  might  go  further  and 
ask  "Her  parents  or  her  grandparents?" 

Mrs,  Blake's  mother  had  a  large  family,  the  eldest  a 
daughter  who  married  at  an  early  age  leaving  her  mother 
with  a  large  family  of  boys  and  a  little  daughter  of  seven 
years;  the  father  owned  a  business  to  which  he  had  ap- 
prenticed all  his  sons,  for  he  belonged  to  one  of  those  old 
Virginia  families  who  held  to  their  forefathers'  maxim  that 
every  man  should  have  his  own  legitimate  trade.  Mrs. 
Blake's  mother  was  a  thorough  housekeeper;  she  super- 
intended the  spinning,  the  weaving,  the  knitting,  the  darn- 
ing, but  did  very  little  of  it  herself.    She  recognized  a 
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treasure  in  her  little  daughter,  who  was  expert  with  scis- 
sors and  needle,  and  at  an  early  age,  only  a  child,  she  was 
head  of  the  workroom  where  the  sewing  for  a  large  family 
of  boys,  as  well  as  half  a  dozen  negro  servants,  was  done. 
The  child's  pride  was  flattered  by  the  dignity  of  her  posi- 
tion, and  the  praises  she  received  from  all  the  old  ladies 
of  the  town  and  surrounding  country.  The  married  sister 
sometimes  suggested  to  the  mother  that  little  Mary  might 
"'overdo''  herself,  but  the  good  mother  with  the  Roman  nose 
knew  better  than  all  the  daughters  in  the  world,  and  so 
little  Mary  queened  it  over  all  other  ^irls  like  the  fairy 
princess  in  the  tale,  who  spun  the  wonderful  amount  of 
flax;  but  poor  little  Mary  had  no  fairy  godmother  to  bring 
her  help;  she  cut  and  sewed,  and  stitched  and  felled,  and 
soon  it  was  found  that  she  was  so  rapid  that  the  outside 
help  could  be  reduced  to  half,  and  next  year  two-thirds, 
and  at  last  little  Mary,  who  bid  fair  to  be  always  little 
Mary,  sat  alone  in  the  workroom  day  in,  day  out,  earning 
with  weeks  of  toil  a  visit  to  her  sister  or  to  some  one  of  her 
brothers'  wives  who  had  folded  away  many  a  package  of 
linen  or  lawn  that  no  scissors  but  those  in  little  Mary's 
hand  could  invade,  and  no  hand  but  hers  should  cunningly 
fashion  into  a  robe  for  some  mysterious  angel,  nameless 
still,  whose  advent  was  expected  sometime  when  little 
Mary  would  be  too  busy  to  make  these  preparations,  so  it 
must  be  done  during  her  holidays.  Ro  she  worked,  and 
was  so  rapid  that  she  turned  it  all  off  before  it  was  time 
to  visit  the  next  brother,  for  whom  half  a  dozen  linen  shirts 
were  to  be  made  that  only  little  Mary  knew  how  to  do;  be- 
sides, he  was  no  longer  a  journeyman ;  he  had  been  to  col- 
lege and  was  just  granted  a  license  to  practise  law;  another 
brother  was  studying  medicine,  and  little  Mary  saw  them 
all  rising  out  of  the  workshop  into  professions. 

Beaux  by  the  score  came  to  this  busy  bee,  but  the  Roman 
nose  was  ever  on  the  alert.  No  ordinary  man  could  as- 
pire to  the  hand  of  little  Mary.  Who  was  ordinary?  Why, 
a  poor  clerk,  a  man  of  no  means,  even  though  it  was 
whispered  that  little  Mary  wept  in  secret  over  one  tall 
young  clerk  who  believed,  and  expressed  the  belief,  that 
she  was  most  shamefully  imposed  upon,  and  who  did  not 
care  if  her  brothers  did  give  her  prettier  clothes  than  any 
of  the  village  girls  could  wear;  he  vowed  that  with  less 
work  she  could  earn  better,  and  would  not  be  laying  the 
foundation  for  a  life  of  misery  and  ill-health  as  she  was 
then  doing.  It  was  believed  that  little  Mary  would  never 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  that  she  was  imposed 
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upon  if  this  young  gentleman  had  not  suggested  it,  and  that 
he  only  wanted  to  win  her  for  some  selfish  purpose  of  his 
own;  so  he  was  forbidden  the  house,  and  little  Mary  could 
think  of  no  other  means  of  avenging  her  wrong  than  to 
at  once  receive  the  attentions  of  young  Blake,  whom 
her  mother  pronounced  a  most  eligible  match,  for  he 
had  money,  plenty  of  it  So  little  Mary  then  had  ser- 
vants of  her  own  to  sew  for,  a  house  to  care  for,  guests 
to  entertain,  and  yet  did  most  of  the  sewing  for  her  mother's 
family,  which  was  smaller  of  course,  and  for  the  brothers' 
wives  and  children,  and  found  time  to  help  her  neighbors. 
Her  husband  was  a  generous  man,  fond  of  company,  as  all 
those  good  old  Virginians  are  to  this  day,  and  nothing 
pleased  him  better  than  to  have  a  house  full  of  young  folks 
around.  His  wife's  cares  he  lightened  by  adding  now  and 
then  another  servant;  but  as  time  went  on  the  love  of 
company  took  him  from  home,  and  from  the  innocent  pleas- 
ures of  home  and  company  he  sought  the  gaming  table  and 
more  exciting  scenes. 

Then  little  Mary's  sorrow  began  indeed.  This  was  when 
Salome  was  a  very  young  child.  Petted,  praised,  spoiled, 
and  neglected  by  turns,  she  grew  up  among  the  changing 
crowds  of  visitors  which  filled  her  father's  house  until 
she  was  sent  awav  to  school.  She  was  delicate  and  ner- 
vous,  but  like  her  mother  a  worker,  though  in  a  differ- 
ent line.  Her  mother  had  taught  her  to  sew  and  thus 
relieve  her  in  some  measure;  no  other  child  wore  such 
beautiful  clothing  as  Salome;  handsomely  embroidered 
merinos,  lawns,  and  swiss;  all  of  her  mother's  work  with 
now  and  then  a  piece  from  her  own  deft  hands.  Salome 
loved  her  mother.  She  was  a  tender-hearted,  impression- 
able child,  whose  heart  threw  out  its  tendrils  in  all  di- 
rections for  love  and  sympathy.  Her  mother's  expres- 
sion of  love  was  in  her  work — in  the  beautiful  clothes, 
so  faultless  in  fit  and  workmanship,  so  exquisite  in  their 
dainty  frills  and  almost  priceless  embroidery.  Sometimes 
*the  child  was  ill;  the  mother's  love  shone  forth  then  in 
tenderness  and  untiring  care,  so  that  the  little  one  almost 
enjoyed  her  pains  soothed  by  the  presence  of  her  beautiful 
mother.  She  w^as  timid  and  did  not  like  to  mingle  with 
children  in  general  at  school,  so  she  drew  to  herself,  by 
a  peculiar  magnetism  of  her  own,  what  she  believed  to  be 
a  true  heart  now  and  then  and  loved  it  with  a  worshipping 
idolatry  until  she  was  disappointed  in  it  by  some  act  of 
slight  or  rudeness  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  It  took  her 
a  long  time  to  understand  that  her  pretty  clothes,  her  lib- 
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eral  allowance  of  pin-money,  attracted  some  and  turned 
others  from  her  in  jealous  rage;  but  when  she  did  learn 
the  lesson  she  shrank  within  herself,  fell  to  work  with  her 
books  to  study  or  to  read  things  scarcely  wholesome  for 
so  impressionable  a  nature,  too  much  inclined  to  dreamy 
sentimentalism  already.  She  loved  and  would  have  been 
demonstrative  to  the  last  degree  to  one  who  loved  her  un- 
selfishly; but  she  found  no  such  love.  If  she  won  a  prize 
in  school  she  was  praised  and  given  presents,  when  a 
caress  or  words  of  leve  would  have  fed  her  starving  heart 
to  satisfaction.  If  she  made  some  childish  mistake  she 
was  scolded  or  punished  with  unwonted  severity.  She 
was  looked  upon  as  precocious  beyond  her  years,  while 
in  truth  she  was  immature  in  many  things.  While  she 
stood  at  the  head  of  her  class  among  boys  and  girls 
many  years  her  senior,  she  was  as  ignorant  of  things 
in  which  they  were  already  graduated,  as  her  little  sister 
at  her  mother's  knee.  Love;  love  for  somebody,  some- 
thing; she  had  wasted  more  love  on  her  beautiful  wax  doll 
in  one  lonely  hour  than  had  ever  been  shown  to  her  in  all 
her  life.  She  had  poured  out  in  gushing,  fervent  kisses,  and 
in  the  tender  twining  of  her  poor  little  bony  arms  about 
her  baby  sister,  more  love  than  she  perhaps  would  ever 
know  in  this  world,  live  she  never  so  long.  She  had  hung 
upon  a  word  of  praise  spoken  by  her  mother's  lips  longer 
than  any  lover  would  ever  dwell  upon  any  avowal  of  hers. 
Her  mother  would  sometimes  say:  '^Kissting  love  does  not 
amount  to  much;  if  you  love  me  prove  it  by  being  a  truth- 
ful, honest,  industrious  child,  and  then  we  can  dispense 
with  the  hugs  and  kisses."  Her  mother  had  not  wholly 
neglected  her  soul;  she  had  taught  her  the  Lord's  prayer 
and  the  first  chapters  of  St  John,  and  from  her  old  nurse 
she  had  learned  "Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep."  These 
Salome  repeated  every  night  as  she  lay  upon  her  little  bed. 
and  the  sound  of  merry,  grown  people's  voices  fleated 
through  the  open  windows.  In  those  days  children  were 
taught  to  be  seen  and  not  heard,  and  truth  was,  then  as 
to-day,  that  when  children  are  not  heard  they  are  seldom 
seen  by  the  class  of  pleasure-seekers  that  filled  Mr.  Blake's 
house.  Therefore  it  was  best  after  having  her  supper,  con- 
sisting of  anything  she  chose,  to  seek  her  little  bed.  But 
Salome  could  not  always  sleep,  and  it  happened  frequently 
that  she  lay  looking  up  at  the  sky  and  wondering  about 
strange  things,  among  others  if  she  was  always  to  live 
here,  in  this  very  same  place,  and  see  these  same  people. 
She  wanted  to  go  away  to  school  and  be  a  great  lady  and 
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a  clever  one,  for  even  into  that  tiny  breast  crept  the  spark 
of  ambition  tliat  years  of  sorrow,  neglected  love,  and  dis- 
appointment fanned  into  a  flame.  It  was  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion at  first,  a  wish  to  be  good  as  well  as  great,  and  a  visit 
to  a  theatre  at  this  time  perhaps  was  the  decisive  point 
in  Salome's  young  life.  Her  father  had  promised  her  such 
a  treat.  The  actress  was  the  reigning  star  of  that  period, 
and  the  play  was  one  which  took  hold  upon  the  im- 
pressionable child  with  great  and  lasting  force.  It  never 
left  her.  She  would  be  an  actress;  she  avowed  the  in- 
tention to  her  horrified  grandmother,  who  scolded  Mr. 
Blake,  as  only  a  mother-in-law  can  scold;  he  responded 
with  a  mocking  laugh  that  could  only  emanate  from  an 
obdurate  son-in-law,  that  Salome  should  choose  her  own 
career,  and  that  of  an  actress  would  please  him  above  all 
others. 

Little  Mary  loved  her  children,  loved  her  home,  and  gave 
that  love  expression  through  her  untiring  energy.  Now 
we  may  condemn  her  that  she  did  not  manifest  it  in  caresses. 
Did  she  have  the  time?  There  is  a  limit  to  the  endurance 
of  every  human  being's  strength;  we  condemn  the  society 
woman  for  neglect  of  her  children;  when  we  think  of  the 
demands  made  upon  her,  by  herself  as  well  as  by  others, 
how  can  we  blame  her  for  having  no  more  time  to  give  to 
her  children  than  to  her  own  soul;  both  must  go  neglected 
or  be  cared  for  by  others. 

Mr.  Blake  became  a  confirmed  drunkard  while  Salome 
was  still  a  child,  and  she  had  grown  up  in  an  atmosphere 
hateful,  revolting  to  the  delicate,  sensitive  nature  she 
inherited  from  her  mother.  Liquor  had  almost  brutalized 
her  father;  he  became  coarse,  profane,  almost  cruel  to  his 
wife  and  children,  and  what  she  had  suffered  through  shame, 
fear,  and  mortification,  God  only  knew.  All  her  sym- 
pathy was  for  her  mother,  all  her  love.  She  would  gladly 
have*  seen  them  separated,  but  little  Mary  was  of  the  olden 
type  that  had  a  horror  of  divorce.  Oh,  no,  she  might  be 
disgraced  by  her  husband's  conduct  but  not  by  herself. 
Seeing  all  hope  cut  off  in  that  direction,  Salome  resolved 
to  get  away  from  home  and  every  hateful  memory  of  it 
Alas  for  Salome ! 

(To  be  continued.) 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

The  patient  was  asleep  and  Alicia  busy  putting  things 
to  rights  in  the  shed  room,  when  Joe  tapped  against  the 
window.  Carefully  she  opened  the  door  to  admit  him,  and 
drew  back,  laughing  noiselessly  at  the  figure  he  presented. 
His  arms  were  filled  with  hickory  sticks  he  had  cut  in  the 
forest;  his  very  chin  was  invisible;  only  a  mass  of  tawny 
hair,  a  slouch,  and  a  pair  of  restless  blue  eyes  appeared 
above  the  "lumber  pile." 

'^T  fetched  you  up  an  armful  of  wood,"  said  he.  **I'll  pile 
it  back  here  by  the  fireplace  handy  for  you.  I  reckin  it 
won't  come  amiss  in  the  mornin',  nohow." 

"Set  it  down  careful,  Joe,"  said  Lissy,  "so's  not  to  dis- 
turb Mis'  Tucker.  It  was  certainly  thoughtful  of  you  to 
fetch  it  up  for — Lucy  Ann." 

'*Lucv  Ann  be" 

"Heish,"  laughed  Lissy,  nodding  toward  the  sick  room. 

**Waal,"  said  Joe,  **I  didn't  fetch  it  for  Jier,  though  I 
knew^  in  reason  she'd  use  it.  I  reckin  I'd  better  take  the 
])ail  and  run  down  to  the  spring  for  some  water.  It's  goin' 
to  be  mighty  dark  outside,  an'  toler'ble  cold.  Yes,  I  lay 
I'll  fetch  a  pail  o'  water — for  Lucy  Ann." 

Ali(;ia  left  the  dishes  she  was  arranging  on  some  shelves 
jHid  came  and  stood  by  him  resting  her  hand  lightly  upon 
his  sleeve. 

^*  You're  mighty  good,  Joe,"  she  said,  "an'  mighty  thought- 
ful o'  others." 

He  looked  down  into  the  pretty  uplifted  face  so  near  his 
shoulder.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  have  the  face  there — 
very  pleasant. 

"Fm  a-feard  it's  only  you  I'm  thinkin'  of,  Lissy,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "A  feller  don't  deserve  much  praise  for  tryin'  to 
f)leasure  the  girl  he  loves,  I  reckin.  But" — ^he  hesitated; 
it  was  pleasant  to  hear  from  Alicia's  pretty  mouth  that  he 
was  "good";  he  would  like  her  to  say  it  again,  to  have  her 
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think  it  always;  but  his  natural  honesty  spurned  the  de- 
ceit. **Shucks!"  he  said,  **I  ain't  *good/  You  know  Tm 
the  biggest  sinner  on  this  earth,  maybe  in  Georgy,  too.  Ask 
old  mealy-mouth  if  you  misdoubt  it, — he'll  tell  you,  Brother 
Barry  will.  Shucks!  I  say  Fd  ruther  be  a  sinner  o^  the 
deepest  dye  'an  ter  be  like  him :  he's  the  darndest" 

She  laid  her  hand  lightly  upon  his  lips: 

**Heish!"  The  laughter  in  her  eyes  belied  the  sternness 
in  her  voice.  '* You're  mighty  wicked,  that's  certain;  and 
I  ain't  any  better.  I  reckin  we're  about  give  over  to  Satan 
alike — me  and  you,  and  Doctor  Borin',  too." 

There  was  a  momentary  flash  in  the  eyes  fixed  upon  her. 
If  she  saw  it,  it  was  gone  so  quickly  she  doubted  it  had 
been  there;  his  voice  was  friendly  enough  when  he  asked 
quietly: 

*'Has  he  been  here,  the  mad  doctor?" 

"Why,  I  went  after  him,"  she  replied,  '^and  he  wasn't 
there,  but  he  come  uj)  and  fixed  a  plaster  out  o'  mustard, 
and  mixed  somethin'  in  a  teacup,  for  Mrs.  Tucker  to  swal- 
low; and  then  he  wt^nt  home  again.  O  Joe,  I  just  wish  you 
could  hear  him  say — "  she  glanced  over  her  shoulder,  drew 
closer  to  his  side,  and  put  her  lips  to  his  ear — "  'Hell!'  when 
things  don't  go  to  pleasure  him." 

*M  heard  him  say  a  hornet  sting  ware  erysip'las,"  said 
Joe,  mollified  by  the  nearness  of  her  face,  "an'  if  I  rickerlict 
right  hit  ware  me  as  said  ^Heir  that  time." 

**r'll  be  boun'  it  was,"  said  Alicia.  "When  compliments 
o'  that  kind  air  ])assin'  I'll  be  boun'  you'll  get  in  a  say. 
What's  become  o'  the  pail  o'  water,  Joe?  I  reckin  I'll  need 
it  alxmt  knockin'  up  somethin'  for  Lucy  Ann  and  Bob  to 
eat,  'gainst  they  get  here." 

"Plumb  forgot  it,"  said  Joe.  "But  I'll  go  now,  if  I  can 
get  my  own  consent  ter  tear  myse'f  away  ter  the  spring  an' 
leave  you  a-standin'  here  by  yourse'f  when  I  might  be 
a-standin'  with  you." 

She  glanc(»d  up  with  sudden  inspiration. 

"Why,  Joe,"  she  said,  "I'll  go  with  you.  Wait  till  I 
peep  at  Mrs.  Tucker." 

She  drew  the  covers  gently  about  the  sleeper,  noiselessly 
laid  a  stick  of  wood  on  the  fire,  and  as  noiselessly  slipped 
back  to  Joe,  the  cedar  water  bucket  in  one  hand,  her  old 
shawl  in  the  other. 

"I'll  have  to  hurry  back  and  get  you  a  mouthful  to  eat," 
she  said,  as  they  started  briskly  ofif  together. 

"Don't  you  be  worryin'  about  me,"  said  Joe.  ^^  come  over 
here  ter  he'p  you,  not  to  be  makin'  of  more  work  for  you-uns; 
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I  can  jest  as  well  wait  till  the  rest  have  their  supper  as 
uot,  an'  waitin'  will  make  less  work  for  you,  Lissy.  My! 
this  gate  is  a  bother;  I'll  couie  over  ter-jiiorrer  an'  mend  it 
if  the  Lord  spares  me,  sec^in'  as  that  lazy  Bob  won't  Now 
then!  see  who'll  git  ter  the  spring  first." 

They  swung  the  bucket  between  them,  and  started  off, 
like  two  children,  in  the  crisp,  cold  air,  down  the  road  to 
the  spring  under  the  bluff's  side.  It  was  a  short  run,  for 
there  was  no  moon  and  the  stars  were  straggling  in  the 
west,  clouds  were  gathering,  and  when  they  turned  off  the 
road  into  the  footpath,  the  way  was  too  narrow  and  the 
rattling  dead  undergrowth  loo  close  and  thick,  for  further 
racing.  They  tarried  but  a  moment,  for  the  night  was  cold; 
vet  thev  returned  slovvlv,  and  their  talk  was  serious,  their 
voices  low,  as  if  that  had  been  said  at  the  spring  under 
the  bluff'  which  had  touched  the  stronger  chords  and 
awakened  the  deeper  feelings  of  the  heart.  In  his  right 
hand  Joe  carried  the  bucket;  his  left  lay  upon  his  heart, 
and  Lissy's  right  slipped  through  his  ai'm  was  snugly 
fohled  within  it. 

"I'm  a  comin'  sometime,  sometime,^'  she  was  saying,  "just 
as  soon  as  th(\y  can  spare  me.  When  you  talk  about  the 
little  chickens  and  the  lambs,  ajid  the  cows  waitin'  to  be 
milked,  1  want  to  go  real  bad,  and  he'p  you  with  'em,  Joe. 
I  like  little  chickens;  and  I  never  hear  a  lamb  bleat  but 
I  want  to  pick  it  up  in  mv  arms  and  rock  it  to  sleep. 
lUit" 

She  hesitated,  and  resting  her  head  against  his  arm 
sighed. 

"1)0  as  you  see  best,  Lissy,"  Siiid  Joe.  "I'm  a-tryin'  not 
ter  worry  you.  But  it  do  seem  to  me  as  you  air  mighty 
giv(»  ter  puttiu'  off." 

"I  know  it,"  she  admitted.  "I  know  it,  Joe.  Granny's 
tellin'  me  about  that  constant;  and  Brother  Barry." 

"Oh,  damn  Brother  Barry!  What's  old  mealy-mouth 
got  ter  do  with  you-uns?  I  know  I  do  despise  the  groun' 
\u*  tromps  on.  An'  I  tell  you  now,  Lissy,  I  ruther  hear 
that  oh^  sinner  down  yander,  the  mad  doctor,  as  don't  know 
h(»aven  from  hornet — I'd  ruther  hear  him  draw  his  breath 
in  and  shet  his  teeth,  an'  say  one  good  honest  'Hell!'  like 
he  says  it,  as  to  hear  Brother  Barry  hallaluyahin'  for  a 
month.  Thar's  more  religion  in  it,  ter  my  notion.  An' 
ther'  aint  no  sneak  about  him,  nuther.  He's  ready  ter  own 
u]),  fair  and  scjuarc?,  if  a  feller  gits  the  best  of  him.  Why, 
h(»  told  it  all  over  the  mount'n  about  that  hornet-sting  joke 
— told  it  up  ter  S'wanee  even;  let  on  he  ware  plnmb  sold. 
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It  was  only  a  little  runt  of  a  joke  anyhow,  but  blamed  if 
he  didn't  stan'  up  ter  it  like  a  man." 

**I  reckin  we're  all  mighty  wicked,*'  said  Lissy,  ignoring 
the  bringing  of  the  doctor  into  the  conversation;  *'but 
somehow  I  can't  bring  myse'f  to  think  like  lirother  Barry. 
I  can't  make  God  out  to  be  as  brother  Barry  makes  Hun. 
He  preached  to  the  people  over  at  Goshen  last  fall  that 
God  killed  Ike  Jordan  last  September,  because  Ike  drove 
his  sheep  up  the  mountain  on  Sunday.  Everybody  knew 
the  lighlnin'  struck  him  when  he  was  bringin'  Mrs.  Tucker's 
wJU'pin'  bars  home  for  her,  because  she  wasn't  able  to  go 
down  to  Pelham  to  get  'em,  and  there  was  nobody  else  at 
home  to  go,  unless  it  was  Lucy  Ann's  baby  that  hadn't 
learned  to  walk  yet.  And  he  told  at  Jim  Tyler's  funeral 
last  spring  that  the  Lord  had  need  of  Jim  and  took  him 
home.  I'm  a-thinkin'  as  there  must  be  a  mighty  dearth 
of  hands  in  heaven  if  such  a  no-'count  as  Jim  Tyler  was 
needed  to  till  out.  Truth  is,  Jim  fell  otf  the  blutf  when  he 
was  drunk  and  broke  his  own  neck  after  gettin'  lost  goin' 
home  from  Tracy.  He  was  a  professiu'  member,  however, 
and  so  nmybe  his  sprees  were  overlooked,  and  he  really 
had  a  call  to  come  up  higher. 

'*I'm  a  sinner — 1  can't  set  myse'f  up  in  judgment.  Though 
it  always  seemed  to  me  as  there  ought  to  be,  as  there  must 
be,  some  better  way  o'  savin'  folks  than  by  threatnin'  of 
'em,  an'  killin'  'em  off  with  lightnin'  and  such.  Heems  like 
it  ain't  right :  it  makes  Ciod  most  like  a — wild  beast.  I 
reckin  that's  why  I  can't  love  Him;  I'm  'fraid  of  Him.  An' 
1  won't  be  druv — I  can't.  But  1  would  truly  like  to  know, 
for  certain ;  I'd  like  to  know  what  be  the  truth.  Sometimes 
I  almost  get  my  own  consent  to  ask  Doctor  Borin'  to  tell 
me." 

The  arm  upon  which  her  hand  rested  gave  a  sudden  jerk; 
the  owner  of  it  stood  free  of  her,  and  although  it  was  too 
dark  for  her  to  see  his  face  she  understood  that  Joe  was 
nngry;  the*  jealousy  that  had  been  brooding  in  his  heart 
suddenlv  burst  forth. 

**Dor'  he  exclaimed,  **do  ask  him;  he  knows;  he  knows 
ever'thing.  He's  smart — he's  smart  as  God,  1  reckin;  since 
he  knows  the  plan  o'  salvation  so  peart.  Keeps  it  corked 
up  like  he  does  his  doctor  stuff,  in  a  bottle,  I  reckin.  Oh, 
yes!  go  ask  the  mad  doctor  to  save  yo'  soul;  he  can  do  it. 
He'd  like  mighty  well  to  have  you  saaft-so'derin'  him  like 
the  sisters  saaft-so'der  Brother  Barry.  An'  it  ain't  so  clear 
ter  my  mind  but  you'd  enjoy  it  'bout  as  much  as  old 
erysip'las  would." 
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"JoeBowen!" 

Her  voice  was  full  of  surprise,  indignation,  shame.  Had 
he  been  calmer,  more  himself,  he  would  have  known  that  he 
alone  had  suggested  Doctor  Boring  as  something  more 
than  the  truly  benevolent  friend,  the  lonely  old  man,  the 
thoroughly  good  physician.  He  would  have  detected  in 
her  simple,  startled  exclamation,  her  inability  to  find  words 
with  which  to  deny  his  unseemly  charge,  the  very  first  in- 
timation of  the  doctor's  regard  for  her  that  had  ever  so 
much  as  hinted  itself  to  her  unsuspecting  heart  But  he 
was  too  angry  to  see  anything,  or  to  heed  what  he  did 
or  said. 

"Oh,  I  know  you,  Lissy,"  he  broke  out  fiercely.  "You're 
mighty  careful  not  ter  set  a  day  for  marry  in'  me;  I'll 
lay  you  wouldn't  find  it  so  hard  ter  fix  a  time  for  marryin' 
him,  if  he  asks  you.  I  know  you.  It's  all  mighty  well  ter 
be  runnin'  over  the  mount'n  nussin'  of  the  sick,  as  ain't 
no  manner  o'  kin  ter  you,  an'  got  no  manner  o'  claim,  when 
you  know  he'll  be  thar,  ter  pass  complimints  over  yoii,  an' 
send  you  off  ter  breakfast  at  his  house,  ridin'  his  horse.  An' 
happen  he  ain't  thar  you  must  up  an'  sen^  for  him  ter  mix 
mustard,  an'  dose  out  qui-ninc,  an'  do  a  lot  o'  rubbish  as  ain't 
got  neither  sense  nor  savin'  in  it.  Darn  his  hide!  if  he 
don't  leave  this  valley  I'll  shoot  him.  An'  you  may  tell  him 
so  with  my  complimints.  Shucks!  it's  easy  as  eatin'  ter 
see  he's  in  love  with  you." 

They  had  reached  the  door  of  the  shed  room ;  Lissy  stood 
with  her  hand  upon  the  latch-string,  afraid  to  draw  it  lest 
the  loud,  angry  voice  disturb  the  sick  woman  in  the  next 
room.  Yet  she  was  terribly  angry;  angry  enough  to  go 
in  at  that  door  and  leave  him  there  on  the  outside,  and  on 
the  outside  of  her  life  forever.  She  had  made  no  reply  to 
his  outbreak  other  than  the  simple  exclamation  of  surprise. 
While  she  stood  there,  waiting  until  he  should  finish  his 
tirade,  she  heard  Mrs.  Tucker  calling  to  her  to  come  in: 
"she  wanted  her  special." 

"Mrs.  Tucker's  'wake  and  wantin'  me,"  she  said  quietly. 
"Good  night,  Joe.  You  can  leave  the  pail  outside,  I  sha'n't 
need  it."  And  giving  the  latch-string  a  pull,  she  went  in 
and  left  him  there  in  the  darkness,  with  the  door  shut  fast 
between  them. 

He  had  planted  a  thought  in  her  heart  which  might 
never  be  cast  out;  had  accomplished  that  which  of  all 
things  he  would  not  have  done.  He  had  awakened  her 
wonder,  drawn  for  her  a  comparison  between  himself  and 
the  man  sleeping  at  that  moment  the  sleep  of  one  who 
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feels  that  he  has  met  a  burden  and  lifted  it, — ^he  had  lifted 
many  burdens  for  the  poor,  the  last  for  the  old  woman  to 
whose  need  he  had  responded  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  o'wn 
comfort  and  inclinations.  Joe,  too,  had  ofifered  his  shoulder 
to  the  burden;  but  ah,  the  difference  of  motives.  He  ad- 
mitted that  difference  to  his  own  heart  as  he  rode  throug^h 
the  valley  toward  his  home.  But  he  was  ungenerous  enough 
to  hope  that  Alicia  would  not  see  it  in  the  same  light. 

But  Alicia  scarcely  thought  of  him.  At  another  time, 
girl-like,  she  would  have  sat  down  and  cried  over  the  ruin 
of  her  pretty  dream;  but  now,  having  explained  to  Mrs. 
Tucker  that  Joe  had  *^got  mad  and  gone  home,"  and  having 
given  her  the  medicine  as  she  had  been  instructed  to  give 
it,  and  having  seen  her  patient  drop  into  a  gentle  slumber, 
Alicia  went  back  to  the  shed  room,  made  a  pot  of  coffee 
for  Lucy  Ann  and  Jim,  and  otherwise  proceeded  to  "have 
things  ready  'gainst  their  comin'." 

But  that  night  when  her  work  was  done  and  the  pretty 
head  lay  upon  its  pillow  in  Mrs.  Tucker's  close  little  rafter 
room,  sleep,  heretofore  so  easily  wooed,  refused  to  come. 
Still,  her  thoughts  were  not  of  Joe,  so  much  as  of  Joe's 
words.  Did  the  doctor  care  for  her?  She  felt  the  red  creep 
to  her  temples.  She  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing; 
but  now — since  Joe  had  thought  for  her — his  touch  had 
been  always  gentle,  his  voice  kind;  he  had  always  a^smile 
for  her.  "And  he  was  so  good,  he  never  went  off  at  a  tan- 
gent and  railed  out  upon  folks.  If  he  loved  a  woman,  and 
knew  someone  else  loved  her  better,  he  would  close  his 
lips  for  all  words  but  the  very  kindest.  He  would  never 
fault  a  girl  because  someone  else  found  her  good  and 
pretty." 

And  although  no  word  was  spoken,  Joe  lost  by  the 
comparison. 

"It  did  look  bad,  perhaps,  her  always  meeting  him  when 
there  was  sickness;  but  she  had  always  helped  this  way. 
Most  of  the  neighbors  did  who  had  nothing  to  prevent. 
Still,  it  did  look  bad;  she  had  never  thought  of  it  before, 
but  now  that  she  did  think,  it  looked  decidedly  queer.  She 
would  not  do  it  again.  Doctor  Boring  might  think  bad  of 
it  his  own  self — might  think  she  was  trying  to  meet  him. 
And  she  wouldn't  go  over  there  as  free  as  she  had  been 
going;  he  might  think  bad  of  that.  But  no:  he  was  good; 
had  sense;  he  was  too  good  to  think  bad  of  anybody.  And 
he  liked  her  to  come,  ordered  eggs  just  to  make  her  come 
— perhaps."  And  with  a  smile  upon  her  lips,  as  if  the 
thought  might  be  not  altogether  unpleasant,  Alicia  fell 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

• 

There  was  trouble  in  the  wind.  The  old  trust  and  quiet 
sense  of  oneness  that  had  existed  between  Joe  and  Lissy 
had  received  a  shock.  As  the  weeks  went  by  and  the  quar- 
rel was  not  made  up,  Joe  began  to  grow  sullen  and  morose. 
He  had  never  known  Lissy  as  she  appeared  to  him  during 
those  weeks.  Light,  gay,  careless,  she  seemed  to  care  no 
more  for  his  anger  than  she  car(»d  for  his  suffering.  He 
had  expected  to  teach  her  a  lesson,  to  force  her  to  sue  for 
forgiveness;  failing  in  that,  he  sought  to  play  upon  her 
tenderness,  to  reach  her  by  his  own  sadness  and  regret. 

His  first  call  after  the  rupture  was  ostensibly  upon  the 
old  people.  He  brought  a  turn  of  corn  to  the  mill,  and 
while  waiting  '^allowed  he'd  step  up  ter  the  house  an'  see 
how  granny  was  comin'  on." 

Lissy  saw  him  coming  up  the  mill  path  and,  blushing, 
rose  to  receive  him.  After  all,  slie  liked  Joe,  and  regretted 
the  quarrel ;  had  he  asked  her  to  do  so,  at  that  moment  of 
surprise  and  pleasure,  she  might  have  received  him  again 
into  her  trust  and  affection. 

But  he  merely  gave  her  a  careless  "Howdy,  Lissy,"  and 
asked  to  see  her  grandmother. 

The  next  time  he  called  she  was  careful  to  meet  him  at 
the  door,  and,  calling  to  her  grandmother  that  he  was  there, 
went  quietly  on  making  her  preparations  for  carrying  some 
fresh  butter  to  the  boarding  house  on  the  mountain.  He 
had  the  chagrin  of  seeing  her  adjust  the  red  felt  upon  her 
head  with  more  than  her  usual  care;  she  even  tied  a  bit 
of  bright  ribbon  into  her  hair;  he  noticed  how  perfectly 
the  red  adornment  blended  with  the  color  in  her  cheek;  and 
he  noticed,  in  the  same  mirror  that  had  reflected  the  laugh- 
ing girlish  face,  his  own  hollow  eyes  that  told  the  story  of 
sleepless  nights  and  weary  vigils.  She  made  no  apology 
for  leaving;  on  the  contrary  she  tossed  him  an  offhand 
defiance  by  calling  to  Al  to  bring  her  the  basket  of  eggs 
for  Doctor  Boring. 

"I'll  stop  as  I  go  by,  and  see  if  anybody's  sick  and  needin' 
me,"  sh(»  said.  "I'm  gettin'  my  hand  out  since  Mrs.  Tucker 
got  up  and  about.  Though  I'm  glad  she's  well,  goodness 
knows.  Well  an'  singin'  the  praises  of  the  mad  doctor  like 
the  woods  afire." 

Granny  unconsciously  added  fuel  to  the  flame  jealousy 
had  kindled: 

"Though  she's  a  wonderin'  some  whar  the  pay  air  ter 
come  from,  for  the  powders  an'  stuff  he  give  her.    It  do 
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beat  my  time,  the  hold  the  infidel  air  gittin'  on  the  valley. 
He  even  tor  Lissy  thar  as  he'd  make  his  nigger  plow  her 
gyarden  an'  plant  it  in  the  spring.  Servin'  ter  destruction, 
I  tell  Lissy,  but  seems  like  her  an'  her  grandad  can't  see 
it  so." 

Joe  could  do  nothing  but  see  her  go  off  with  that  con- 
tented look  upon  her  face,  and  a  basket  on  either  arm. 

But  his  visit  lost  its  flavor  when  she  was  gone;  he  had 
exhausted  himself  upon  the  new  colt  he  had  bought  and 
meant  to  ^*break  ter  a  side  saddle,"  before  Alicia  left;  the 
horse  was  mean  and  valueless  enough  when  it  dawned  upon 
him  that  the  rider  he  had  intended  should  occupy  that 
same  side  saddle  might  never  mount  it  after  all — might 
marry  the  mad  doctor,  just  to  spite  him;  for  it  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  she  could  love  the  man  old  enough  to 
be  her  father.     Still  she  might  marry  him;  women  were 
guilty  of  very  foolish  acts  sometimes,  and  Lissy  was   a 
woman.     So  he  reasoned,  and  the  more  he  reasoned  the 
more  angry  he  became;  until,  unable  to  sit  tamely  there 
with  the  knowledge  that  she  was  at  that  moment  at  his 
rival's  house,  sitting  opposite  him  at  the  fire  perhaps,  with 
that  same  motherly  sweetness  in  her  face  that  had  been 
there  when  she  si)oke  of  rocking  the  little  lambs  to  sleep  in 
her  arms,  he  got  up,  said  good  by,  and  struck  out  across 
the  mountain.     He  meant  to  meet  her  somewhere  upon  the 
way,  or  to  wait  for  her  if  she  tarried,  and  to  have  it  out 
with  her.     They  must  either  **make  it  up"  or  "fight  it  out," 
he  declared;  meaning  that  she  was  to  understand  that  she 
couldn't  play  fast  and  loose  with  him. 

By  the  time  he  reached  Mrs.  Tucker's  cabin  his  anger 
had  cooled  somewhat;  he  was  quite  willing  to  make  up. 
If  Alicia  would  agree  to  marry  him  without  further  "fool- 
ishness," or  would  even  "fix  a  day,"  however  distant,  he 
would  let  "bygones  be  bygones  and  say  no  more  about  it." 
So  he  hung  about,  talking  to  old  Mrs.  Tucker,  and  inwardly 
fretting  because  Alicia  tarried  at  the  doctor's. 

When  at  last  she  did  come  she  would  have  passed  him 
without  a  word,  without  so  much  as  a  nod  of  recognition, 
but  that  he  went  down  the  road  a  little  distance  to  meet 
her.  Then  when  her  eyes  were  lifted  to  his  he  saw  that 
she  had  been  weeping;  the  lids  were  instantly  dropped, 
refusing  to  meet  his. 

Old  Mrs.  Tucker  from  her  window  could  see,  without  hear- 
ing what  was  said,  that  Joe  was  angry.  She  saw,  too,  that 
which  Joe  failed  to  see — that  Alicia  was  not  feigning  in- 
difference. 
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As  they  drew  nearer  her  sharp  old  ears  caught  a  threat 
the  jealous  young  lover  let  fall;  not  the  whole  of  it,  but 
enough  to  con\ince  her  that  the  doctor  was  in  danger  of 
his  life. 

**Land  o'  mercy,"  she  exclaimed.  "Air  Joe  Bowen  drunk? 
Or  air  he  out  of  his  head?  Or  air  he  just  a  natural  fool? 
Jealous  of  the  mad  doctor!  Well,  I'll  be  beat.  What  air 
we-all  a  comin'  ter,  I  wcmder.  Thar!  if  Lissy  ain^t  comin' 
in,  an'  just  leavin'  him  ter  preach  ter  the  gate  post  an' 
the  horse  block.  I  don't  wonder.  I  ain't  forgot  how  he 
talked  that  night  I  ware  so  sick,  an'  I  called  the  child  in 
so's  he  couldn't  jaw  the  life  out  of  her, — though  he  didn't 
know  I  heard  his  threatn'n',  an'  no  more  did  Lissy." 

How  easy  it  would  have  been  to  set  him  right;  yet  Alicia 
refused  to  speak  the  consent  he  asked,  or  to  explain  her 
tears  and  agitation.  She  had  meant  to  tell  him,  to  be 
kind  to  him;  but  he  had  given  her  no  opportunity;  now 
she  said  "He  might  go." 

She  gave  Mrs.  Tucker  a  quiet  "Good  mornin',"  and  as  that 
woman  wisely  refrained  from  speaking  of  the  quarrel  it 
was  not  mentioned. 

After  awhile  she  said  "Good  mornin' "  again,  and  went 
back  down  the  mountain,  home,  and  sent  Al  to  carry  the 
butter  to  Sewanee.  Once  alone  in  her  own  little  room  with 
its  white  naked  walls  and  muslin  curtains,  Alicia  buried 
her  face  in  the  pillows  of  her  bed  and  burst  into  tears.  For 
the  moment,  Joe  became  dear;  the  sense  of  loss  made  him 
so.  But  the  next  day  she  went  about  her  duties  as  usual; 
the  storm  had  passed.  Of  his  threats  she  had  little  fear. 
She  had  known  him  a  long  time,  almost  all  her  life,  and  she 
had  never  known  him  do  a  cowardly  or  an  unprincipled 
thing. 

Mrs.  Tucker,  however,  was  not  so  sure  of  him.  No  sooner 
had  Alicia  gone  home  than  the  old  woman  tied  the  strings 
of  her  black  sunbonnet  under  her  chin  and  went  down  the 
mountain.  She  did  not,  however,  follow  the  footpath  lead- 
ing to  the  physician's  house  from  the  rear,  but  took  the 
little  trail  to  the  right  wiiich  would  cross  the  "big  road"  at 
a  point  where  she  knew  he  often  w^alked  mornings,  going 
as  far  sometimes  as  Pelliam  Creek. 

W'hen  she  reached  the  top  of  a  little  bluff  where  there 
was  a  clearing  she,  saw  him  coming  down  the  road,  fleck- 
ing with  his  cane  at  the  long  dry  grasses  either  side.  His 
head  was  dropped  forward  in  the  attitude  of  one  lost  in 
thought.  And  indeed  he  had  abundant  cause  for  medita- 
tion; he  was  half  tempted  to  close  his  house  and  go  back 
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to  the  city,  as  his  first  plan  had  been,  and  remain  there 
until  summer.  Joe  Bowen  was  beginning  to  annoy  him 
considerably.  He  had  been  disappointed  in  Bowen;  he 
had  not  been  the  friend  a  first  acquaintance  with  him  had 
promised.  Of  late,  indeed,  he  had  been  quite  unfriendly; 
had  displayed  a  touch  of  meanness  even,  in  shooting  a  fine 
colt  of  the  doctor's  that  had  broken  out,  and  found  a  way 
into  Joe's  pasture. 

"I  ought  to  sue  him  and  make  him  pay  for  it,"  said  the 
doctor,  "and  I  would  only  that  I  believe  he  is  trying  to  pro- 
voke me  into  a  (juarrel.'' 

Since  the  killing  of  the  colt,  that  sense  of  littleness,  the 
sure  effect  of  a  cowardly  deed,  had  kept  him  at  a  dis- 
tance. What  had  he  done,  he  wondered,  to  so  arouse  the 
animosity  of  the  young  fellow?  If  he  had  wronged  him 
he  was  more  than  willing  to  make  atonement  if  he  only 
knew  wherein  the  wrong  consisted. 

lie  was  soon  to  be  enlightened;  the  enlightenment,  or 
the  bearer  of  it,  was  calling  and  signalling  from  the  blufif 
above  the  roadside. 

**Doctor  Borin-,-'  she  called,  ^*0  Doctor  Borin'!  wait  thar 
a  minute  if  you  please,  Doctor  Borin';  I  am  comin'  down  by 
the  path  to  speak  ter  you-uns." 

Nothing  loath,  he  seated  himself  upon  a  great  gray 
boulder  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff  and  waited,  while  Mrs. 
Tucker  ran  down  the  path  to  meet  him. 

She  stood  before  him  at  last,  breathless,  panting,  and 
although  she  made  an  effort  to  disguise  it  he  saw  that  she 
was  excited. 

**Doctor  Borin',"  she  said,  **I  want  ter  have  a  settlemint 
with  you-uns,  for  doctorin'  of  me  whenst  I  ware  took  sick 
last  month.     I  want  a  settlemint." 

Accustomed  to  humanity  in  many  phases,  he  saw  at  once 
that  she  was  manopuvring. 

^*A  settlement?''  he  replied.  **Well,  bring  me  half  a 
dozen  chickens.     Tm  not  going  to  skip  the  country  yet  and 

I  don't  believe  vou  are." 

« 

The  worried  (»xpr(*ssion  in  her  face  did  not  leave  it,  as 
she  said,  "Doctor  Borin\  you  air  a  good  man;  you  have  been 
mighty  clever  ter  me  an'  mine." 

"Much  obliged,  madam,"  said  the  doctor,  a  twinkle  in  his 
eyes.     But  she  gave  no  heed  to  the  interruption. 

"I  wish  you  well.  Doctor  Borin';  I  ud'  hate  mighty  if  any- 
thing ware  ter  happen  to  you-uns." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "am  I  in  any  danger,  Mrs.  Tucker?" 

The  amusement  left  his  face;  an  expression  of  annoyance 
came  in  its  place. 
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"Yes,  Doctor  Borin',  Fm  afeard  you  air.  Leastway 
won't  you  take  t'other  path  home?  1  ain't  a-sayin'  anybody 
ud  be  mean  enough  or  sneak  enough  or  coward  enough  ter 
hurt  you  unbeknownst.  But  I  wish't  you'd  take  the 
niount'n  path  home,  'stid  o'  the  valley  path." 

Her  solicitude  touched  him  keenly.  But  there  was  no 
coward  taint  in  his  blood;  the  man  who  had  braved  creeds, 
religious  and  social  ostracism,  was  not  the  man  to  quail 
before  a  physical  danger.  He  hesitated,  but  only  in  order 
to  shape  his  language  into  a  form  not  to  wound  her. 

**Neither  shall  I,"  he  said,  "be  small  enough  or  weak 
enough  or  coward  enough  to  turn  my  back  to  a  hidden  dan- 
ger.    Madam,  no  coward  ever  sees  the  old  doctor's  heels!" 

"Then  won't  you  go,  t'other  way  I  mean,  for  me?  Jest 
ter  pleasure  an  ole  woman  who  air  obligated  ter  yer,  an' 
who  wishes  you  well?" 

She  laid  her  hard  old  hand  upon  his  sleeve;  in  the  faded 
eyes  tears  were  starting;  the  thin  lips  twitched  in  a  way 
that  was  almost  painful  to  witness.  Watching  her,  there 
stirred  in  his  heart  a  feeling  which  had  slumbered  for  years. 
Before  him,  between  the  yellow  old  face  and  his  own,  an- 
other face  arose,  his  mother's;  gentle,  wistful,  the  tears 
in  the  sad  fathomless  eyes,  the  white  lips  a-quiver  with 
pain  as  they  pleaded  with  him  to  renounce  his  "heresies" 
for  her  sake.  He  had  tried,  for  her  sake,  and  had  failed; 
but  for  her  sake  he  would  "pleasure"  this  humble  old  woman 
who  had  come  to  him  in  his  mother's  stead. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said,  "if  it  will  be  any  gratification  to 
you  I  will  take  the  path  down  the  mountain  and  go  home 
by  the  back  way.  But  you  must  know  that  I  am  not  afraid 
of  dangers  that  hide  in  the  bush,  because  I  am  not  afraid 
of  death;  it  is  life  that  makes  cowards  of  men,  not  death. 
I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  ask  me  to  put  on  your  sun- 
bonnet." 

He  was  laughing  again,  as  he  walked  by  her  side,  up  the 
mountain  to  a  point  where  her  path  met  the  path  leading 
to  his  cabin. 

"Naw,  sir,  I  sha'n't  ask  you  to  do  that,"  she  replied ;  "but 
Doctor  Borin',  if  vou  meet  Lissv  Reams  on  the  wav,  I  wish't 
you  wouldn't  stop  ter  talk  ter  her." 

He  gathered  himself  together,  looked  her  full  in  the  eve, 
and  said,  "Hell!" 

"T  knowed  that  ware  just  what  you  would  say.  But  I  wish 
you  would  mind  what  /  say.  I'm  goin'  up  this  way  now; 
I'll  come  down  an'  fetch  the  chickens  to-morrer,  maybe  this 
evenin';  good  day.  Doctor  Borin'." 
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Her  black  Bunbonnet  appeared  now  and  then,  bobbing 
above  the  laurel  where  her  path  wound  among  the  short 
btunted  growth.     He  watched  it  a  moment,  the  tail  flapping 
ill  the  breeze  like  the  wings  of  a  great  crOw  about  to  aHght 
among  the  bushes.     Then  he  turned  and  went  slowlj  down 
the  mountain.     He  forget  the  wrinkled  old  face  under  the 
sunbonnet's  shade;  to  his  vision  appeared  only  the  sub- 
limit v  of  gratitude,  in  an  earnest,  simple  heart.    She  had 
tramped  all  that  distance  to  warn  him  of  a  fancied,  perhaps 
a  possible,  danger. 

When  she  had  eaten  her  dinner  she  caught  six  of  her 
best  young  pullets,  and,  tying  their  legs  securely  with  strips 
of  old  cotton,  set  off  down  the  mountain  again.  All  her 
fears  were  reawakened.  She  had  seen  Joe  ride  by  with  a 
rifle  flung  across  the  saddle  bow. 

How  he  laughed  at  her,  the  odd,  death-defying  old  man. 

*'Why,  my  good  woman,"  he  said,  "I  am  no  more  afraid 
of  Joe  Ho  wen  than  I  am  of  you.  He  will  never  shoot  me, 
don't  you  believe  it ;  not  if  I  can  get  a  word  with  him  before 
he  pulls  the  trigger.  If  he  does  he  will  have  to  shoot  me 
in  the  back,  and  Joe  Bowen  isn't  a  coward,  whatever  may 
be  his  faults.'' 

**He's  crazy,"  she  insisted.  "He's  ravin'  mad,  a-thinkin' 
as  how  you-uns  air  tryin'  ter  keep  company  with  Lissy 
Reams.  I  told  him  myself  that  he  was  a  fool,  an'  little 
better  than  a  idiot,  ter  s'pose  you  ware  thinkin'  o'  that  chil'. 
An'  you  ole  enough  ter  be  her  gran'father,  a-mighty  nigh." 

He  colored,  and  dropped  his  eyes;  the  folly  of  his  thought 
had  been  brought  home  to  him  many  times  during  the  day. 
Strange  he  had  not  seen  it  himself.  Yet  if  he  chose — that 
pure,  wax-like  nature 

He  put  the  temptation  aside;  he  would  put  a  thorn  in 
no  man's  content. 

"You  are  very  good  to  think  of  me,"  he  said.  "And 
Joe  is  very  foolish  to  hold  such  ideas.  Yes,  I  am  an  old  man 
— an  old  man.  Old  enough  to  be  her  father;  yes,  quite  so, 
quite  so." 

He  had  forgotten  her  presence,  and  sat  with  his  head 
dropped  forward,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon'  the  Are.  The 
vibrant  clearness  of  her  voice  w^hen  she  spoke  again,  quite 
startled  him.  "Can't  we  have  a  settlemint  now,  Doctor 
Borin'?" 

He  glanced  up  quickly: 

"Bring  me  another  half  dozen  chickens,"  he  said. 

He  sat  there  long  after  she  had  gone,  his  head  drooped 
upon  his  breast,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  glowing  coal  bed. 
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The  gold  of  the  afternoon  faded;  the  gray  twilight  set  in, 
and  then  the  night,  starlit  and  cold.  Ephraim  came  in 
and  built  up  the  lire,  but  the  physician  did  not  stir.  At  last 
old  Dilce  called  him  to  supper,  and  he  got  up,  exchanging 
without  thought  his  coat  for  the  purple  dressing  gown. 

As  he  stood  before  the  mantel  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
his  face  in  the  little  mirror  above  it.  His  head  had  never 
looked  so  white,  his  eyes  so  wearily  heavy.  "Old  enough 
to  be  her  father,''  he  murmured,  resting  a  moment  against 
the  mantel. 

"De  supper  am  gittin'  coP,  marster." 

**Yes,  yes,  I  am  coming.  I  forgot  all  about  it,  I  am 
afraid."  Then  softly,  **An  old  man;  old  enough  to  be  her 
father;  quite  so,  quite  so." 

Yet  he  remembered  that  she  had  said,  "You  don't  appear 
to  be  so  old." 


(To  be  coHtinucd.) 


THE  WONDERFUL  CITY. 


BY    EMMA    GHENT    CURTIS. 


Have  you  heard  of  the  tale  of  Alvarez 

Of  the  city  he  found  in  the  wild. 
Where  Mexico's  mountains  climb  highest 

In  masses  forbiddingly  piled? 
He  telle  us  that  this  city's  pavements 

Have  never  by  wliite  men  been  trod, 
And  that  in  a  tall  teocatll 

Men  still  worship  Gautemozin*s  god. 

They  drove  him  away  from  the  city, 

For  tliey  dreaded  the  wliite  man's  sway; 
And  tlie  path  was  lost  on  the  mountains 

As  night  is  forgotten  in  day. 
So  Alvarez  can  tell  us  no  story 

Of  this  people  secluded  and  lone. 
Who  laugh  at  intending  invaders 

In  their  natural  fortress  of  stone. 

But  I  wonder,  when  thoughts  of  this  city, 

(^rowd  into  and  dwell  in  my  mind. 
Whether  its  rulers  and  wise  men 

Are  great  and  observing,  or  blind. 
I  wonder  if  its  little  children 

In  hunger  and  pain  droop  and  die. 
All  unpitied  by  fortune's  lieutenants 

Who  heed  no  unfortunate's  cry. 

Has  it  shops,  this  mysterious  city. 

Where  from  dawn  until  star-bedecked  night. 
Pale  girls  droop  like  sun-wlthereil  flowers 

OiLshed  down  by  the  fierce  heel  of  might? 
Has  it  mills,  where  the  swift  turning  spindles 

Hold  many  a  wight's  thread  of  life? 
Has  it  mines  where  men's  souls  are  buried 

In  greed's  awful  and  pitiless  strife? 

Are  the  blessings  of  life  in  this  city 

Given  o'er  to  the  homes  of  the  few? 
Are  the  doors  of  its  dungeons  closed  tightly 

On  the  noble,  the  fearless  and  true? 
Are  its  workingmen  sunk  in  dejection? 

Are  its  lawmakers  cruel  and  stern? 
Are  its  women  compelk-d  to  grovel  in  shame 

The  means  of  existence  to  earn? 
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Or  is  it  the  oft-sung  Elysium 

Where  love  is  from  interest  free; 
Where  noble  works  earn  not  contumely. 

And  where  Right  need  not  cower  or  flee? 
Are  its  citizens  strong,  fearless  freemen 

Who  refuse  the  slave's  collar  to  wear? 
Are  its  poets  and  singers  such  minstrels 

As  to  sing  the  truth  valiantly  dare? 

If  the  latter  Is  true,  O  strange  City, 

Then  happy  we  know  are  your  days, 
And  gladsome  and  blithe  arc  your  children. 

And  kind  seems  the  god  that  you  praise. 
But  if  the  former  conditions 

Have  into  your  midst  been  hurled. 
Then  wide  fling  your  gates;  you  are  only 

A  part  of  the  great  unjust  world! 


BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 


THE  CENTURY  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE.* 
Reviewed  bt  Margaret  Connolly. 

Emerson  says  that,  properly  speaking,  there  is  no  history,  only 
bio^aphy;  and  in  **The  Century  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  the  latest 
and  most  brilliant  work  of  that  versatile  and  prolific  writer,  B.  O. 
Flower,  this  will  be,  to  a  large  extent,  verified  to  the  thou^rhtful 
reader.  In  writing  a  review  of  this  work  for  the  pages  of  the 
ARENA  it  were  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the  personality  of  Its 
autlior,  already  so  well  known  to  readers  of  this  magazine  by  his 
soul-stirring  and  inspiring  words  in  the  articles,  essays,  and  edi- 
torials which,  month  after  month,  pour  from  his  pen,  which  seems, 
verily,  to  be  touched  with  fire  from  heaven  in  its  tireless  energy 
for  the  cause  of  huiuanity  and  a  higher  and  nobler  civilization. 

Every  age  has  its  heroes,  its  great  men— poets,  prophets,  sages, 
saints— the  men  whom  that  age  needs  as  pioneers  in  the  vanguard 
of  progress;  for  as  it  is  with  the  individual,  so  it  Is  with  nations:  to 
stand  still  is  to  retrograde;  we  must  either  progress  or  deteriorate, 
and  it  is  only  by  holding  the  torchlight  up  to  the  past,  profiting  by 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before,  drawing  inspiration 
from  the  noblest  and  best  that  it  has  to  give  us,  while  avoiding  its 
errors  and  excesses,  that  we  can  take  another  step  forward  in  the 
evolution  of  tlie  race.  And  in  tracing  the  events  of  this  most 
momentous  epocli  in  the  history  of  modern  civilization,  1450-1550, 
in  bringing  out  its  lights  and  shades,  passing  in  review  before  us 
the  colossal  figures  who  have  left  their  mark  for  good  or  ill  on  its 
pages.  Mr.  Flower  has  accomplished  a  work  which  is  destined  to  be 
a  factor  of  immense  value  in  the  further  enlightenment  and  progress 
of  this  our  century,  so  fruitful  in  scientific  discovery,  in  invention, 
and  in  research  along  every  line  of  thought.  Indeed,  **The  Century 
of  Sir  Thomas  More'*  is  no  mere  record  of  historical  facts,  to  be  coolly 
read  over  and  8tore<l  away  in  the  memory,  cataloguing  important 
events  chronologically,  and  religiously  rememl)ering  dates  for  future 
reference.  It  Is  a  work  palpitating,  throbbing  with  human  interest: 
it  carries  us  back  to  this  wonderful  century;  we  live  in  It:  we  forget 
we  are  reading  history:  it  is  a  great  drama  enacted  before  us,  so 
vividly  and  Impressively  are  the  commanding  personalities  and  the 
important  and  far-reaching  events  of  this  marvellous  age  brought 


•*  •  The  Century  of  Sir  Thomas  More,"  by  B.  O.  Flower.    Cloth,  pp  293;  illastnted 
with  numerous  portraits;  price  $lJiO.  Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston. 
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before  us.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  arouse  the  thoughtful  to  uu 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  many-sided  crisis  through 
wliich  civilization  is  now  passing,  on  the  ethical,  the  moral,  and  the 
spiritual  planes;  to  point  out  the  marked  similarity  of  the  century 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  to  our  own,  and  to  show  how  gloriously  the 
nineteenth  century  may  enrich  itself  if  it  will  only  profit  by  the 
example  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  so  make  this  one  of  the 
proudest  and  most  exalted  periods  in  the  annals  of  time. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters  with  the  following 
suggestive  titles:  Western  Europe  during  the  Ceuturj-  of  Which  We 
Write,  1450-1550--The  Reformation  and  Some  of  Its  Leading  Spir- 
its—A General  Survey  of  the  Italian  Peninsula  during  the  Renais- 
sance—Some Fatal  Figures  of  the  Italian  Renaissance — Some 
Bright  Lights  of  the  Italian  Renaissance— The  Spanish  Peninsula 
during  the  Century  of  Sir  Thomas  More— The  France  of  this  Period 
—The  England  of  Sir  Thomas  More— The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More— 
The  ITtopia  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  Part  I— The  Utopia  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Part  II— Historical  Parallels  Presented  by  the  Lives  of  Seneca 
and  Sir  Thomas  More— A  Survey  of  the  First  Century  of  Modern 
Times. 

The  book  opens  with  an  Introductory'  Note,  in  which  Mr.  Flower 
describes  in  the  following  terse  and  cogent  sentences  the  century 
of  More  and  the  conditions  which  mark  our  own  at  the  present  time: 

It  [the  century  of  More]  was  a  period  of  transition,  when  civiliza- 
tion passed  with  pain  and  anguish  from  an  outgrown  order  to  a 
freer  state:  and  the  battle  which  was  waged  during  that  century  is, 
to  a  great  extent,  being  fought  by  us  at  the  present  time.  We, 
to-day,  are  in  the  midst  of  a  struggle  much  the  siime  as  that  which 
marked  the  century  of  More;  the  same  volvet-tongued  sophistry  is 
heard  now  from  scholarly  si)ecia]  plejiders  for  the  old  order  as  was 
hoard  in  that  elder  time.  For  gold,  fame,  and  the  praise  of  the 
powerful  the  prophets  of  conventionalism  are  actively  endeavoring 
to  lull  to  sleep  the  newly  awakened  conscience  of  civilization.  But 
the  struggle  has  gone  too  far;  the  forces  of  the  new  time  are  too 
numerous  and  too  powerful  to  be  beaten  back.  A  new  social  order 
Is  inevitable. 

Then  follows  a  brief  but  lucid  sketch  of  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  Western  Europe  during  this  time,  which,  in  the  author's  brilliant 
characterization,  was 

an  epoch  of  unrest  and  growth,  of  dazzling  surprises  and  momentous 
achievements.  It  was  an  era  of  exit  and  entrance,  witnessing  at 
once  the  eventide  of  the  Middle  Aires  and  the  dawning  of  modem 
times:  a  century  In  which  the  glory  of  former  ages  seemed  to  flood 
the  receptive  vision  of  chosen  spirits,  revealing  at  once  the  bwiuty  of 
the  past  and  unveiling  new  heights  of  attainment  and  nobler  ideals 
than  the  preceding  ages  had  conceived.  This  century  broadened 
and  deepened  the  ethical  and  spiritual  Impulses  of  the  German  and 
Anglo-Saxon  peoples;  it  crowned  Italy  with  immortal  glory  in  the 
realm  of  art;  it  gave  to  Spain  the  sceptre  of  Western  domain;  It 
brought  forth  Colet,  Erasmus,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Savonarola,  Luther, 
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Calviu,  Zwingli,  Knox  and  Melanchthon;  it  was  the  age  of  Angelo, 
Titian,  Corroggio,  Da  Vinci,  and  Rapliael.  During  tliis  period 
Columbus  gave  to  Europe  a  new  world,  and  Copernicus  revealed  a 
new  heaven. 

Mr.  Flower  points  out  how  the  general  awakening  of  this  cen- 
tury affected  the  different  nations;  how  the  peoples  north  of  the 
Alps,  especially  the  German  and  English  races,  were  affected  on 
the  ethical,  religious,  and  i)hilosophical  side,  while  south  of  the 
Alps  art  or  the  aesthetic  nature  was  appealed  to,  and  "All  for 
beauty"  became  the  dominant  thought  of  Italy;  to  the  westward, 
the  awakening  being  more  on  the  physical  plane,  man  was  actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  avarice,  the  greed  of  conquest,  and  the  lust  for  gold, 
"which,"  he  observes,  "furnished  the  money  for  Columbus*  expedi- 
tion and  which  nerved  the  Portuguese  to  weather  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope." 

In  this  remarkable  work,  which  is  as  notable  for  profound  spirit- 
uality and  loftiness  of  thought  as  it  is  for  brilliant  scholarship  and 
intellectual  and  critical  research,  the  author  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  arousing  the  soul  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own  dignity  and 
inculcating  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  divinity  in  man,  as  the 
following  quotation  will  serve  to  illustrate.  After  rapidly  reviewing 
the  causes  whicli  led  up  to  the  Reformation,  he  thus  describes  its 
moral  effect: 

The  Reformation  demonstrated  the  essential  heroism  which 
dwells  in  the  soul  of  man,  whether  he  be  peasant,  priest,  or  noble. 
It  held  before  the  mind's  eye  of  those  who  hungered  for  a  higher 
life  and  an  exemplification  of  religion  purer  than  was  to  be  found 
in  the  conventionalism  of  the  day,  an  exalted  though  au8tei*e  ideal 
which  awakened  a  deep  response,  causing  men,  women,  and  children 
to  sink  all  thoughts  of  present  happiness,  comfort,  or  even  life,  rather 
than  yield  what  they  believed  to  l.e  the  eternal  truth.  It  illustrated 
anew  the  wonderful  jiower  which  an  idea  or  conviction  may  exert 
in  transforming  human  lives.  As  though  a  tinimpet-blast  had  called 
them  to  come  up  higher  from  a  plane  of  sordid  selfishness  and 
license,  or  a  condition  of  sodden  hopelessness,  a  multitude  of  high- 
born souls  in  various  European  lands  became  living  examples  of 
a  purer  conception  of  religion.  To  the  student  of  human  nature 
nothing  is  more  instructive  than  the  constantly  recurring  illustra- 
tion of  the  transforming  power  of  ideas  or  ideals  which  appeal 
strongly  to  the  imagination,  and  the  Reformation  furnishes  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  this  trutli,  which  when  appreciated  by  civilizaticm 
will  render  a  redeemed  humanity  an  assured  fact  instead  of  a  per- 
sistent but  elusive  dream. 

Brief  sketches  are  given  of  the  leading  lights  of  the  Reformation, 
but  entering  more  into  detail  with  the  most  prominent  figures. 
Luther  and  Calvin,  while  we  have  impressive  pen  pictures  of 
Erasmus  and  of  that  John  the  Baptist  of  the  Reformation,  the  noble 
and  godlike  priest,  statesman,  prophet,  martyr,  Savonarola. 

While  every  chapter  abounds  In  suggestive  lessons,  perhaps  the 
most  suggestive  and  Important   for  patriotic  Americans   and   all 
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lovers  of  the  ^reat  republic  and  of  republican  institutions  in  general, 
is  ttiat  dealing  with  the  Italian  peninsula  during  the  Renaissance, 
in  which  is  outlined  the  causes  which  led  to  the  downfall  6t  the 
three  republics,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Milan,  \>''hich  at  one  time 
were  tlie  pride  and  glory  of  Italy.  At  the  present  time,  when  many 
of  the  causes  which  conspired  to  the  ruin  and  enslavement  of  these 
states  are  existent  among  us,  when  the  toiling  masses  of  the  United 
States  are  being  crushed  under  the  iron  heel  of  wealtli,  and  a  small 
but  powerful  minority,  dominated  wholly  by  the  lust  for  gold, 
seems  to  have*  complete  ascendancy  in  the  council  halls  of  the  na- 
tion, nay,  even  in  her  very  institutions  of  learning,  all  lovers  of 
liberty  may  well  linger  over  this  chapter  and  take  to  heart  the  warn- 
ing it  conveys.  Equally  suggestive  Is  the  history  of  the  Medici 
family  (chapter  IV),  because,  In  the  author's  own  words, 

it  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  the  usurer  class  and  the  acquirers 
of  wealth  subvert  liberty,  trample  upon  justice,  and,  while  main- 
taining the  shell  and  name  of  free  Institutions,  exercise  a  despotism 
as  baleful  In  its  intluence  over  the  masses  as  It  Is  progrc^sslve  In  its 
character;  a  despotism  wlilch  subtly  advances  step  by  step,  through 
controlling  the  opinion-forming  organs  of  society,  and  later  by  con- 
trolling legislation  from  behind  the  scenes,  until  the  wealth-pro- 
ducers of  a  city,  nation,  or  civilization  become  In  reality,  though  not 
In  name,  the  bond  slaves  of  the  acquirers  and  manipulators  of 
unearned  wealth. 

The  history  of  the  Papal  See,  and  the  scandalous  corruption  of  the 
church  Is  touched  ui>on;  the  life  and  writings  of  Machiavelll,  that 
prince  of .  conscienceless  politicians;  the  growth  of  art  In  Italy, 
Including  short  sketches  of  the  life  and  work  of  some  of  her  great- 
est artists  and  sculptors— Michael  Angelo.  Da  Vinci,  Correggio, 
Raphael,  who  with  other  bright  geniuses  of  this  period  "wrought 
on  canvas  and  In  stone  dreams  and  conceptions  which  made  this 
period  the  golden  age  of  art,"  and  the  startling  contrasts  which 
marked  the  Renaissance  in  Italy— the  beauty  and  refinement,  the 
coarseness  and  sensuality,  the  luxury  and  riotous  profusion,  the 
degradation  and  misery,  are  brought  Into  bold  relief.  A  graphic 
picture  Is  drawn  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  during  this  century, 
with  its  awakened  appetite  for  gold  and  power,  its  blind  religious 
dogmatism  and  fanatical  persecutions,  the  fall  of  Grenada  and 
the  reestabllshment  of  the  fatal  Inquisition,  the  conquests  of  Cortez 
in  Mexico,  Columbus*  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  Magellan*8 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  The  France  of  this  period  Is  also 
reviewed,  showing  that  while  she  was  affected  by  the  general  awak- 
ening experienced  In  Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain,  she  was  not  a 
leader  In  any  direction;  a  very  interesting  sketch  is  given  of  the 
great  satirist,  Ral)elals,  one  of  the  giant  Intellects  of  the  age. 

The  most  Interesting  portion  of  the  volume,  however,  is  devoted  to 
a  consideration  of  the  life  and  work  of  oneof  the  greatest  of  England's 
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Statesmen  and  philosophers,  and  of  the  England  of  his  time.  After 
a  brief  but  comprehensive  outline  of  the  general  political  and  social 
conditions  in  England  at  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  entrance 
upon  active  life,  when  the  Hundred  Years'  War  with  France  had 
just  been  ended  and  the  War  of  the  Roses  had  terminated  in  the 
overthrow  of  Richard  III  and  the  accession  of  Henry  VII,  the  author 
observes: 

lAkc  all  revolutionary^  or  transition  periods,  it  was  a  time  charac- 
terized by  wonderful  activity,  undaunted  hope  and  far-reaching: 
misery.  ...  It  was  a  period  of  unrest  for  the  brain  of  man.  Pro- 
found moral,  spiritual,  and  intellectual  agitation  was  visible  every- 
where. It  was  an  ago  wlHMrdaring  ideas  were  conceived  and  great 
thoughts  were  born.  It  was  this  century  which  laid  the  solid 
foundation  for  the  golden  age  of  Elizabethan  literature. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  turning  to  a  contemplation  of  the  condition 
of  the  masses,  he  observes: 

We  find  that  for  the  poor  man  this  century  was  essentially  tragic. 
Feudalism,  as  has  been  intimated  was  rapidly  giving  place  to  a  new 
social  order,  and  as  a  result  the  retainers  and  the  hosts  of  humble 
laborers  who  had  long  been  a  part  of  the  feudal  organism — depend- 
ents upon  the  various  noble  houses— were  cast  adrift.  Large  areas 
of  farming  lands  were  being  turned  into  i)astures  for  sheep,  as 
wool  growing  was  less  expensive  and  more  remunerative  than  farm- 
ing.   The  very  poor  were  the  prey  of  the  landlord  and  the  capitalist. 

How  admirably  does  this  last  sentence  describe  the  condition  of 
the  toiling  millions  in  our  own  land  to-day.  This  condition  of  things 
It  was  which  called  forth  More's  **Utopia,"  which  Mr.  Flower  criti- 
cises in  detail;  and  it  may  be  said  in  passing  that  his*  admirable 
analysis  of  this  wonderful  work  of  the  great  English  humanitarian 
will  render  it  far  more  interesting  and  intelligible  to  many  who  may 
not  yet  have  read  it,  and  perhaps  to  many  wlio  have  read  It  but  may 
not  have  grasped  Its  full  import.  The  seeming  incongruities  and 
inconsistencies  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  its 
magnificently  altruistic  and  progressive  author,  will  also  be  .made 
clear  by  his  sympathetic  and  intuitive  comprehension  of  the  opiMJS- 
Ing  influences  which  beset  the  great  statesman,  and  which  caused 
him  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  run  directly  counter  to  the  teach- 
ings of  his  Immortal  work,  whose  lessons,  alas!  are  as  much  needed 
to-day  as  they  were  in  that  far  less  favored  time.  And  well  would 
It  be  for  our  nation  if  "The  Century  of  Sir  Thomas  More"  were  to 
be  made  the  "Utopia"  of  this  century,  and  that  its  lofty  teachings 
instead  of  falling  on  dull  and  unheeding  ears,  as  did  the  teachings 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  three  centuries  ago,  might  kindle  a  flame 
which  should  never  die  until  one  more  height  had  been  gained,  one 
more  forward  step  taken  in  the  march  of  humanity  toward  a  diviner 
ideal.  And,  indeed,  it  is  shame  to  the  nineteenth  century  that  with 
the  experience  of  more  than  three  centuries  behind  her  and  the  key 
to  the  knowiedge  of  the  ages  within  her  grasp  she  should  still  lag 
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SO  far  behind  that  if  the  spirit  of  Sir  Thomas  More  were  to  come 
amongst  us  to-day  he  might  imagine,  that  he  had  only  fallen  asleep 
for  a  short  time  and  awakened  in  his  own  England,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  condition  of  the  masses  is  concerned,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  quotation  of  Mr.  Flower's  from  "Utopia": 

The  rich  men  not  only  by  fraud,  but  also  by  common  laws,  do  every  day 
pluck  away  from  the  poor  some  part  of  tlieir  daily  living.  Thcrefmr, 
when  I  consider  all  these  commonwealths  which  tiawadays  do  flourish, 
I  can  perceive  nothing  but  a  certain  conspiracy  of  rich  men  procuring 
their  own  commodities  under  the  nnme  and  title  of  tlte  commonwealth. 
They  invent  and  devise  all  means  and  crafts,  first  how  to  keep  safely  with- 
out fear  of  losing  that  which  they  have  unjustly  gathered  together,  and 
next  how  to  hire  and  abuse  the  work  and  labor  for  as  little  money  as  may 
be.  These  most  wicked  and  vicious  men  by  their  insatiable  covet- 
ousness  divide  among  themselves  those  things  which  would  have 
sufficed  for  all  men. 

And  again,  how  vividly  do  these  sentences  of  More's  bring  to  our 
minds  the  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  our  agrarian  population 
to-dfly: 

Therefore,  that  one  covetous  and  insatiable  cormorant  may  com- 
pass about  and  enclose  many  thousand  acres  of  ground  together 
within  one  pale  or  hedge,  the  husbandmen  be  thrust  out  of  their 
own,  or  else  by  cunning  and  fraud  or  by  violent  oppression  they  be 
put  beside  it,  or  by  wrongs  and  injuries  they  be  so  wearied  that  they 
be  compelled  to  sell  all:  by  one  means,  therefore,  or  by  another,  by 
hook  or  by  crook  they  must  needs  depart  away,  poor  wretched  souls, 
men,  women,  husbands,  wives,  fatherless,  children,  widows,  and 
woeful  mothers  with  their  young  babes.  Away  they  trudge,  out  of 
their  known  and  accustomed  houses,  finding  no  place  to  rest  in. 
All  their  household  stuff  they  are  forced  to  sell  for  a  pittance,  and 
when  they  have  wandered  abroad  till  that  is  spent,  what  can  they 
then  do  but  steal  and  be  hanged,  or  beg  and  be  cast  into  prison  as 
vagabonds  because  they  work  not  when  no  man  will  give  them 
work  though  they  ever  so  willingly  proffer  themselves  thereto? 
Thus  the  unreasonable  conclusion  of  a  feu)  hath  turned  that  thinn  to  the 
utter  undoing  of  the  island  in  the  which  thing  the  chief  felicity  of  the 
realm  did  consist. 

Another  point  alluded  to  In  "The  Century  of  Sir  Thomas  More" 
will  be  of  especial  interest  to  students  of  occultism  and  those  who 
are  interested  In  psychical  research,  namely,  the  widespread  interest 
which  existed  at  that  time  of  general  intellectual  awakening  in  the 
study  of  astrology  and  occult  phenomena.  Very  suggestive  are  the 
quotations  from  "Utopia"  in  this  connection. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  pro- 
found significance  and  absorbing  interest  of  that  portion  of  the 
volume  which  treats  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  his  "Utopia."  It  must 
be  read  to  be  appreciated.  The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  luminous 
review  of  the  whole  century,  1450-1550,  with  suggestions  as  to  the 
kinship  of  great  eras  of  civilization  and  a  recapitulation  of  the  many 
parallels  offered  by  the  century  of  More  and  the  nineteenth  century. 
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In  literary  excellence,  historical  accuracy,  and  concise  compre- 
hensiveness "The  Century  of  Sir  Thomas  More"  is  a  masterpiece, 
and  places  its  author  among  the  first  rank  of  writers  to-day.    Shorn 
of  all  unnecessary  detail,  yet  omitting  nothing  that  would  help  to  a 
better  understanding  and  clearer  comprehension  of   the   ethical, 
political,  and  religious  revolutions  and  the  social  conditions  of  that 
century,  it  will  be  invaluable  to  students,  teachers,  and  thinkers. 
Adorned  witli  passages  of  poetic  beauty  and  bursts  ef  impassioned 
eloquence,  and  pervaded  throughout  with  a  magnificent  spirit  of 
optimism,  which  inspires  hope  and  fills  the  soul  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  usliering  in  of  that  new  time  of  which  Mr.  Flower  is  so 
ardent  a  prophet,  it  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  millions  who  are  longin^r* 
hoping,  praying,  for  that  better  time  which  will  surely  come.    But 
in  order  to  hasten  its  coming  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  realize 
how  much  depends  upon  the  individual,  and  that,  "There  can  be 
no  progress  by  people  or  nations  without  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
healthy  development  of  the  best  part  of  our  nature;  a  steady,  per- 
sistent struggle  after  more  light;  the  earnest  desire  for  truth;  an 
invincible  determination  to  leave  the  world  better  than  we  found 
it;  and  onward  and  upward  progress  achieved  by  knowledge  of  the 
laws  that  cause  success,  and  the  faithful  observance  thereof." 

Such  are  the  lessons  whicli  Mr.  l^^lower  constantly  seeks  to 
impress  upon  liis  readers,  whether  his  theme  be  ethical,  religious, 
social,  political,  or  historical ;  and  while  he  is  outspoken  and  unflinch- 
ing as  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his  denunciation  of  sham,  fraud,  and  all 
forms  of  injustice,  tender  and  sympathetic  as  Victor  Hugo  for  the 
sufferings  and  hardships  of  the  poor  and  downtrodden  in  humanity's 
field,  yet  he  ever  holds  up  the  ideal  of  a  truer  and  nobler  civiliza- 
tion,  which  each  one  of  us  has  the  power  to  advance.  And  while 
"The  Century  of  Sir  Thomas  More"  is  a  profound  historical  study, 
the  production  of  a  master  mind,  a  monument  of  scholarly  and 
critical  research,  this  central  thought  is  never  for  a  moment  lost 
sight  of. 

The  me<*hanical  part  of  the  volume  is  in  keeping  with  the  con- 
tents. It  is  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper, 
with  wide  margins,  and  illustrated  with  many  portraits  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  century  written  of,  that  of  Sir  Thomas  More  forming  the 
frontispiece. 

STUDIES  IN  THE  THOUGHT  WORLD.* 

Reviewed  by  B.  O.  Flower. 

The  mor6  I  study  the  scholarly  works  of  Henry  Wood,  the  more  I 
am  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he  is  the  legitimate  successor 

•  "  studies  in  the  Tbouf2:ht  World,"  by  Henry  Wood,  aathor  of  "  Ideal  Sngfirestion,'* 
"  God's  Imafe  in  Man,**  "  Edward  Burton,**  "The  Political  Economy  of  Nataral  Law," 
etc.   Cloth  f  1-25,  Lee  ^  Shepard,  Boston, 
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of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  so  far  as  progressive  idealistic  concep- 
tions are  concerned.  As  Charles  Darwin,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
and  Herbert  Spencer  were  successors  of  Lamarck  and  Erasmus  Dar- 
win, not  in  literary  stjie  but  in  taking  up  and  elucidating  the  thought 
which  they  enunciated,  so  Uenry  Wood  is  accentuating  and  placing 
in  a  more  definite  and  scientific  manner  the  noble  ideas  more  or  less 
vaguely  put  forth  by  the  great  New  England  transcendentalist. 
Both  must  be  classed  as  apostles  of  idealism,  but  Mr.  Wood  is  far 
more  positive,  aggressive,  and  scientific  than  was  the  Sage  of  Con- 
cord; hence,  in  a  sense  he  cannot  expect  the  popularity  at  the 
present  time  wliich  is  being  bestowed  upon  Emerson.  The  fact, 
however,  that  his  works  are  in  great  demand  speaks  well  for  the 
author  and  also  indicates  how  firmly  the  revolutionary  ideas  which 
he  presents  in  so  scholarly  a  manner  are  taking  root  in  the  minds 
of  thinking  people.  The  literary  style  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and 
Henry  Wood  is  very  unlike;  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  compare 
Mr.  Wood's  style  with  that  of  any  author  with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 
The  general  impression  given  to  the  mind  by  his  writing,  due  doubt- 
less to  the  wealth  of  imagery,  is  that  the  author  is  to  be  classed 
among  florid  writers;  but  the  moment  one  analyzes  his  work  he  is 
struck  with  the  singular  absence  of  superfluous  words,  the  concise- 
ness of  expression,  and  wealth  of  imagery  wliich  are  rarely  found 
in  modern  literary  works,  but  in  these  excellences  Mr.  Wood  excels. 
One  is  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  his  writings  even  though  he  may 
not  be  ready  at  all  times  to  agree  with  him,  while  the  presence  of 
the  discriminating  or  scleutiflc  spirit,  added  to  felicity  of  expression, 
renders  all  his  writings  delightful  in  the  extreme. 

Probably  no  work  from  the  author's  pen,  however,  will  do  so  much 
to  establish  him  as  a  foremost  thinker  among  the  scholarly  meta- 
physicians and  idealists  of  our  time  as  his  new  volume,  "Studies  in 
the  Thought  World,  or  Practical  Mind  Art."  Some  of  the  chapters 
of  this  volume  have  appeared  in  the  ARENA  but  the  greater  number 
will  be  new  to  our  readers.  Among  those  which  impress  me  as  being 
of  special  interest,  owing  to  the  scholarly  and  suggestive  treatment 
they  have  received  and  the  new  and  comprehensive  manner  in  which 
they  are  discussed,  I  would  mention  the  following:  Has  Mental 
Healing  a  Valid  Scientiflc  and  Religious  Basis?— The  Evolutionary 
Climb  of  Man— Mental  and  Physical  Chemistry  in  the  Human  Econ- 
omy—The Education  of  Tliought— The  Vital  Energy  and  Its  Increase 
—The  Nature  and  Use  of  Pain— The  Psychology  of  Crime. 

So  excellent  is  the  work  in  its  masterly  treatment  of  the  various 
subjects  discussed,  and  so  charming  and  engaging  is  the  author's 
style  of  expression,  that  this  book  is.  in  my  judgment  justly  entitled 
to  a  position  in  the  very  forefront  among  the  scholarly  metaphysical 
and  Idealistic  works  of  recent  years. 
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A   DAUGHTER    OF    HUMANITY.* 
Reviewed  by  B.  O.  Floweb. 

Nothing  is  at  once  more  striking,  suggestive,  and  hopeful  than  the 
efforts  visibly  exerted  on  every  hand  for  the  hastening  of  a  new  birth 
of  civilization.  The  battle  being  waged  by  those  who  believe  In  a 
religion  of  life  as  against  an  obsequious  conservatism,  which  is  as 
busy  enlarging  its  phylacteries  and  cringing  before  wealth  and 
power  as  was  the  Pharisaism  of  the  days  of  Jesus  is  scarcely  less 
marked  than  the  activity  in  the  world  of  invention,  which  under  the 
guidance  of  the  altruistic  spirit  enunciated  by  the  great  Galilean  in 
the  Golden  Rule,  would  transform  the  world,  changing  present-day 
misery,  starvation,  and  degradation  to  a  condition  marked  by  bar- 
mony  and  goodwill  no  less  than  enduring  progress.  In  the  domain  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  thought  change  is  written  on  every 
hand;  the  larger  ideals  of  evolutionary  philosophy  have  acted  on  the 
brain  of  man  much  as  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  acted  on  the 
thought  of  European  civilization  in  the  closing  decade  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  and  the  opening  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Bnt 
this  is  not  all.  In  the  domain  of  ethics,  our  civilization  apprehends 
as  never  before  the  august  demands  upon  the  individual.  We  are 
coming  to  see  that  the  interdependence  of  the  units  is  such  in  our 
civilization  that  every  impure,  unholy,  or  immoral  act  affects  society 
as  a  whole  and  what  is  more  it  extends  its  baleful  poison  to  genera- 
tions ret  to  come.  The  realization  of  these  stupendous  facts  is  day 
by  day  taking  root  in  the  minds  of  the  oncoming  generation  in  a 
manner  which  has  probably  never  been  equalled  in  the  history  of 
the  world  before.  We  are  coming  to  see  that  the  religion  of  life 
demands  (1)  temperance  and  the  return  to  a  simpler  mode  of  living; 
a  life  less  artificial,  in  which  excesses  will  be  unknown  for  the 
reason  that  enlightened  understanding  and  an  illuminated  con- 
science will  rule  where  passion,  appetite,  and  selfishness  have  so 
long  held  sway;  (2)  more  justice,  more  toleration  of  others,  more  of 
the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  love;  (3)  patient,  scientific,  sympathetic 
investigation  of  all  those  things  which  give  clews  and  hints  of  another 
life;  (4)  social  purity,  or  a  white  life  for  two.  This  last  idea  is  taking 
possession  of  the  minds  of  thousands  of  our  young  men  and  women. 
It  is  manifesting  itself  in  various  ways.— in  educational  agitation,  in 
higher  ideals,  in  the  teachings  enunciated  by  physicians  and  clergy- 
men, in  essays,  and  scientific  discussions,  and  in  that  tremendous 
engine  of  modem  educational  agitation,  the  novel. 

In  "A  Daughter  of  Humanity"  we  have  a  simple  story  simply  told, 
of  the  temptations  and  perils  of  shop  girls  in  too  many  of  our  great 
stores,  where  starvation  wages  are  paid  and  where  the  poor  girl  too 


*  "  A  Daughter  of  Humanity ;  A  Novel  Bealin^  with  the  TemptatioDA  and  Trials  of 
Poor  Oirls  in  Our  Oreat  Cities,"  by  Edfo^r  Maurice  Smith.  Pp.  318;  cloth  $1.35, 
paper  60  cents.    Arena  Publishing^  Ck)mpany,  Boston. 
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frequently  falls  Into  the  toils  of  lecherous  men  or  procuresses.  I 
think  no  one  conversant  with  the  facts  relating  to  this  painful  sub- 
ject will  accuse  the  author  of  overdrawing  his  picture.  If  any  one 
imagines  such  to  be  the  case  let  him  read  "If  Christ  Came  to 
Chicago."  by  William  T.  Stead  (I.aird  &  Lee,  Chicago);  "The  White 
Slaves  of  Boston,"  by  Rev.  Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.  D.;  "Traffic  in 
Girls  and  the  Florence  Crittentou  Homes,"  by  Charlton  Edholm 
(Woman's  Temple,  Chicago),  and  other  works  dealing  more  or  less 
specifically  with  these  terrible  conditions.  Of  course  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  pictures  drawn  by  Mr.  Smith  do  not  prevail 
everywhere;  but  low  wages,  an  overcrowded  market  for  labor,  the 
lightness  with  which  immorality  is  treated  when  the  offenders  are 
men,  and  especially  if  they  occupy  high  stations  in  church  or  state 
or  are  possessed  of  great  wealth,— all  conspire  against  the  poor  girl 
where  the  heads  of  the  houses  are  not  men  of  sterling  worth  and 
men  who  seek  to  throw  a  protecting  arm  around  their  employees. 

"A  Daughter  of  Humanity"  represents  a  wealthy  Boston  heiress 
while  on  a  summer  vacation  coming  face  to  face  with  one  of  those 
common  and  inexpressibly  sad  tragedies  which  are  too  frequent,  and 
of  which  the  world  knows  comparatively  little.  The  facts  in  this 
case  are  so  terrible  that  the  young  lady  determines  to  seek  and  to 
save  such  victims,  and  also  to  make  known  to  the  world  the  hideous 
truth  after  she  has  obtained  indisputable  evidence.  The  man  to 
whom  she  is  affianced  opposes  her  plan  and  the  engagement  is 
broken  off.  Many  difficulties  naturally  beset  her,  which  are  only 
equalled  by  what  she  is  called  upon  to  witness  and  endure  as  a  poor 
shop  girl. 

Of  her  revelations  and  their  results,  and  of  the  noble  aid  she 
finds  in  a  broad-souled  young  physician,  who  learns  to  love  her  as  a 
poor  shop  girl,  because  of  her  devotion  to  humanity's  cause,  it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  while  written  in  a 
simple  manner,  the  volume  deals  delicately  with  awful  crimes  ichich 
do  exist,  and  the  high  and  noble  purpose  of  the  author  is  evident 
throughout.  It  is  another  voice  in  the  call  to  conscience,  to  man's 
higher  self— the  demand  for  a  nobler  civilization. 
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Two  little  volumes  well  worthy  of 
perusal  have  just  been  added  to  the 
Round  Table  Series:  "Under  the 
Shadow  of  Etna:  Sicilian  Stories  from 
the  Italian  of  Giovanni  Verga,"  trans- 
lated by  Nathan  Haskell  Dole,  and 
"The  Starling,"  by  Norman  MacLeod, 
D.  D.  (Joseph  Knight  Company,  Bos- 
ton; price,  cloth,  gilt  tops,  75  cents 
each). 

"Under  the  Shadow  of  Etna**  con- 
tains admirable  translations  of  six 
among  the  best  of  the  short  stories  of 
the  famous  Italian  novelist  Giovanni 
Verga:  "How  Peppa  Loved  Gra- 
migna."  "Jeli  the  Shepherd,"  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana,"  "The  Story  of  the  St. 
Joseph's  Ass."  and  "The  Bereaved." 
The  pictures  presented  in  this  little 
volume  are  full  of  the  pathos  and 
tragedy  and  the  infinite  sorrow  of  hu- 
man life,  and  are  utterly  destructive 
of  the  pretty  pastoral  ideas  yet  enter- 
tained by  many  in  regard  to  peasant 
life  in  the  sunny  South.  "Jeli  the 
Herdsman"  is  one  of  the  best  stories 
in  the  book,  and  gives  a  general  and 
comprehensive  idea  of  Sicilian  peasant 
life,  some  special  phase  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  illustrated  by  each  sketch.  "The 
Story  of  the  St.  Joseph's  Ass"  is  a 
.second  "Black  Beauty."  with  which  all 
are  familiar,  while  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana" and  "La  Lupa"  have  been  en- 
joyed by  many  in  their  dramatic  form, 
and  will  doubtless  be  enjoyed  by  many 
more  in  the  form  of  the  original  stories 
upon  which  the  operas  are  founded. 
"How  Peppa  Loved  Gramigna"  is 
pathetic,  dramatic,  and  humorous,  all 
in  one,  and  is  interesting  beyond  any  of 
the  other  sketches,  in  that  it  contains 
a  confession  of  the  author's  literary 
creed,  of  which  it  is  also  an  exempli- 
fication. The  whole  collection  is 
marked  by  great  variety  and  contrast, 
and  shows  the  great  Italian  novelist  at 
his  best. 


"The  Starling"  is  a  reissue  of  this 
well-known  story  of  Dr.  MacLeod. 
which  for  power  and  pathos  and  in- 
tense human  interest  is  unrivalled  by 
the  work  of  any  Scottish  author.  In- 
deed, after  the  reader  has  once  taken 
up  the  book  he  will  find  it  difficult  to 
lay  it  aside  until  he  has  read  it  from 
cover  to  cover.  The  touching  story 
of  the  noble  and  beautiful  life  of  old 
Sergeant  Mercer,  his  love  for  his 
starling  with  all  the  consequences 
which  it  brought  upon  him,  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  character  dealt  with,  the 
reformation  of  the  poor  outcast  Jock 
Hall  through  the  love  and  kindness  of 
the  old  sergeant,  and  the  outcome  of 
it  all.  showing  how  all-powerful  is  the 
divine  influence  of  love,  make  this  little 
volume  one  of  surpassing  interest. 
While  depicting  different  phases  of 
Scotch  character  with  a  master  hand, 
it  appeals  to  all  the  noblest  impulses 
of  the  soul.        

"Stella,  and  An  Unfinished  Com- 
munication: Studies  of  the  Unseen," 
by  C.  H.  Hinton,  A.  B.  (Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York,  cloth,  price  $1.25). 
has  something  the  same  effect  upon  the 
reader  in  stimulating  thought  and 
arousing  interest  as  Mr.  Hinton's 
"Scientific  Romances,"  in  noticing  the 
first  of  which.  "What  is  the  Fourth 
Dimension?  Or  Ghosts  Explained," 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  "It  exhibits 
a  boldness  of  speculation  and  a  power 
of  conceiving  and  expressing  even  the 
inconceivable,  which  rouses  one's  facul- 
ties like  a  tonic.*' 

In  "Stella**  the  author  puts  forth 
theories  which  at  first  seem  inconceiv- 
able, and  which  the  mind  cannot  easily 
accept,  but  in  which  the  reader  becomes 
thoroughly  absorbed,  and  is  carried 
away  even  in  spite  of  himself  by  Mr. 
Hinton's  clear  and  earnest  reasoning 
in  support  of  his  theories.    In  the  pre- 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  Editor  of  the  American  Statesmen  Series,  and  author  of  several 
volumes  in  Ihe  series  —  "Abraham  Lincoln/'  "John  Adams,"  "Benjamin  Franklin,"  etc. 
With  Portraits  and  other  Illustrations.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  ^4.00. 

Two  deli{;htful  volumes  about  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  men  and  charming  of  writers.  It  contains  many 
and  very  interesting  letters  from  Dr.  Holmes  to  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Motley,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Phelps,  and  others. 
Mr.  Morse  has  had  the  hearty  concurrence  of  Dr.  Holmes's  family,  and  tells  the  story  of  his  life  very  attractively. 

WHliam  H.  Seward. 

In  the  series  of  American  Statesmen.     By  Thornton  K.  Lothkoi'.     16mo,  gilt  top,  11.25. 

A  careful  and  judicious  account  of  the  public  career  of  Mr.  Seward,  and  of  his  great  services  as  Governor  of 
New  York,  United  States  Senator,  and  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Expansion  of  Religion. 

By  E.  Winchester  Donald,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.     I2mo,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

Dr.  Donald  aims  to  show  that  religion  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  ecclesiasticism,  but  is  a  permanent  force 
in  human  affairs:  and  he  attempts  to  trace  its  connection  to-day  with  industrialism,  soaalism,  education,  organiied 
Christianity,  and  the  enlargement  of  human  life. 

History  of  Prussia  Under  Frederic  the  Great,  1756-1757. 

By  Herbert  Tuttle,  late  Professor  in  Cornell  University.  With  a  Biographical  Sketch  by 
Professor  Herbert  B.  Adams.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  ^1.50. 

This  book  contains  a  thoroughly  studied  and  admirably  written  account  of  the  early  part  of  the  great  Seven 
Years'  War,  untangling  its  diplomacy,  describinjg  its  battles,  and  forming  a  valuable  addition  to  the  three  volumes 
previously  written  by  Professor  Tuttle  on  the  History  of  Prussia. 

By  Oak  and  Thorn: 

A  Record  of  English  Days.  By  Alice  Brown,  author  of  "  Fools  of  Nature,"  **  Meadow 
C'irass,"  etc.     16mo,  ^1.25. 

Miss  Brown  has  made  a  very  attractive  story  of  journeying  through  England,  largely  in  Devon,  one  of  its 

most  fascinating;  and  pictiirCMiuc  districts. 

Tom  Grogan. 

A  novel.  By  V.  Hopkinson  S.mith,  author  of"  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville,"  "A  Gentleman 
Vagabond,*'  etc.  With  19  Illustrations  by  Charles  S.  Reinhart.  In  a  strikingly  decora- 
tive binding.     12mo,  ;^1.50. 

One  of  the  most  striking  novels  of  the  year,  full  of  dramatic  incidents  and  delightful  humor. 

The  Supply  at  Saint  Agatha's. 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "A  Singular  Life,'*  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  etc.  Printed 
on  deckle-edRe  paper  of  high  quality,  and  artistically  bound  in  cloth  with  a  distinctive 
cover  design  by  Mrs.  Whitman.     With  Illustrations.     Square  12mo,  gilt  top,  ^I.OO. 

"  An  original,  beautiful,  impressive  story,"  says  a  peculiarly  competent  judge. 

Kokoro :  Hints  and  Echoes  of  the  Japanese  Inner  Life. 

By  Lafcadio  Hearn,  author  of  "Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan,"  "Out  of  the  East,"  etc. 
A  noticeably  beautiful  book.     16mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

"  Love  and  sympathy  and  adiriration  for  the  earnest,  self  reliant,  keen-witted  little  folk  among  whom'  be  haji 
lived  and  labored  for  many  yc»rs  are  apparent  in  every  line  of  his  latest  work.  '  Kokoro*  is  one  of  those  books 
of  which  you  can  say,  as  Taine  said  of^Macaulay's  Assays,  you  can  open  at  random  to  any  page  and  find  sbme- 
thing  to  interest  and  delight  you."  —  Boston  Gazeiie. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  by 
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face  to  this  work  he  remarks  that  our 
age  is  a  happy  one,  in  that  "all  doubt, 
all  disputation  about  the  higher  world 
can  be  discarded — there  is  scope  for  all 
our  energy  in  obtaining  the  necessary 
faculties  of  perception,  just  as  the  study 
of  the  minute  or  the  very  large  requires 
microscopes,  telescopes,  and  other  ap- 
paratus, so  for  the  study  of  the  higher 
world  we  need  to  form  within  our 
minds  the  instrument  of  observation, 
the  intuition  of  higher  space,  the  per 
ception  of  higher  matter."  The  story 
arouses  thought  and  interest  in  a 
marked  degree,  and  will  prove  espe- 
cially interesting  to  occult  students. 

**An  Unfinished  Communication"  is 
mystical,  allegorical,  rich  in  the  sugges- 
tion of  progression  through  trial,  and 
emphasizing  the  fact  that  we  must  rise 
step  by  step  into  the  higher  life,  to 
which  we  can  attain  only  by  conquer- 
ing self  and  living  the  life  unselfish. 

This  work  will  form  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  occult  literature  of  to-day, 
strongly  imbued  as  it  is  with  the 
thought  which  makes  for  right  living 
and  unselfishness,  teaching  the  lesson 
that  "being  is  being  for  others,"  and 
that  through  our  trials  and  sufferings 
only  can  we  progress  to  the  higher 
life. 

I  hope  at  an  early  date  to  be  able  to 
give  an  extended  notice  to  Mr.  H.  C. 
Lea's  very  scholarly  work,  the  first  vol- 
ume of  which  has  just  appeared,  entitled 
"History  of  Confession  and  Indulgence 
in  the  Latin  Church."  This  volume  is 
invaluable  to  students  of  historj'  owing 
to  the  temperate  spirit  which  pervades 
it  no  less  than  the  fact  that  the  author 
confines  himself  for  the  most  part  to 
authentic  data  within  the  church.  The 
following  brief  notice  from  the  Boston 
Advertiser  will  be  interesting  to  our 
readers : 

Mr.  H.  C.  Lea,  whose  history  of  the 
Inquisition  published  a  few  y^ars  since 
won  for  itself  a  wide  reputation  as  a 
scholarly  historical  work,  has  just 
brought  out  (Lea  Bros.  &  Co..  Phila- 
delphia), the  first  volume  of  a  new  work 
entitled  "History  of  Confession  and 
Indulgence  in  the  Latin  Church."  The 
work  is  to  be  completed  in  three  vol- 
umes.    That   just    issued   treats   of  the 


theory  and  practice  of  the  primitive 
church,  the  successive  beliefs  as  to  the 
pardon  of  sin,  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  power  of  the  keys,  the  introduc- 
tron  of  auricular  confession  and  its  es> 
tablishment  as  an  obligatory  duty. 
Mr.  Lea  is  well  known  for  his  scholarly 
research,  and  in  his  desire  to  be  impar- 
tial and  dispassionate  he  has  avoided 
Protestant  authorities,  confining  him- 
self to  Catholic  writers  and  original 
documents.  The  work  is  one  of  great 
historical  value. 


Of  the  last  issue  of  Roberts  Brothers* 
unequalled  edition  of  the  novels  of 
Balzac  (library  edition,  half  morocco, 
price  $1.50),  the  Boston  Advertiser  ob- 
serves : 

The   latest    number   in   the    Roberts' 
edition  of  Balzac's  works  is  that  which 
is  publised  under  the  title  of  "The  Gal- 
lery of  Antiquities."    This  volume  also 
contains  the  story  of  "An  Old   Maid/' 
a  character  which  figures  in  the  former 
story.     In  both  of  these  novels   Balzac 
has  rendered  the  main  theme  in  connec- 
tion •with    the    old    war    between     the 
masses  and  the  classes,  between  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  radical  element,  and  as 
usual  in  most  of  the  great  French  novel- 
ists' works  the  sympathy  of  the  reader 
seems   almost   insensibly   developed    in 
favor    of    the    nobility.    The    "Gallery 
of   Antiquities"    does    not    present    the 
strongest  episode  in  the  "Human  Com- 
edy." but  nevertheless  it  has  that  pecu- 
liar charm   and   interest   which   almost 
every  novel  issued  by  Balzac  possesses. 
The  character  of  the  two  main  figures, 
the   steward   Chesnel   and   Mile.   D'Es- 
grignon,    are    vigorously    drawn    with 
the  pen  that  has  had  few  equals  in  de- 
picting  French   character   which,   after 
all.  is  but  human  character  under  pecu- 
liar environments. 


The  Boston  Transcript  gives  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  notice  of  a  new  novel 
which  is  attracting  general  notice,  en- 
titled "The  Man  Who  Became  a  Sav- 
age" : 

Mr.  William  T.  Homaday.  the  author 
of  this  somewhat  remarkable  ^tor>*.  will 
be  remembered  by  mauy.rcadjjrs  a^  the 
writer  of  a  volume  which  created  a 
strong  impression  at  the  time  it  was 
published,  a  dozen  years  ago— "Two 
Years  in  the  Jungles."  Mr.  Homa- 
day was  bred  on  a  Western  farm,  grad- 
uated from  a  Western  college,  and 
trained  as  a  naturalist  in  Rochester, 
New  York.  He  has,  we  are  told,  suc- 
cessively achieved  success  as  a  collect- 
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DEVOTED  TO  OCCULT,  PHILOSOPHIC,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH, 
MENTAL  HEALING  AND  PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA.    Published  Moothly. 

The  only  first-class  magazine  in  the  world  devoted  to  the  higher  (or  metaphysical)  side  o( 
every  important  subject  of  life,  presented  in  a  trustworthy  manner  by  the  best  writers  of  the  day 
in  every  part  of  the  world.     Always  the  best. 

Yearly  Subscription,  $2.50.    Single  Copies,  25  Cts. 


Th«^  Philosophy  of  Mental  Healiug. 

By  I.KANDER  Edmund  Whipple.  A  clear  interpretation  of  the  Scientific  status  of 
the  Mental  Healing  Movement. 

" .  .  .  .  We  commend  it  as  the  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  mental 
healing  yet  given  to  the  public;  dignified  in  tone,  clear  and  definite  in  statement,  and 
logical  in  its  conclusions." — Baton  Evening  Transcript. 

Cloth,  9 a. go;  Full  Gold,  $2.50. 

New  Light  from  the  Oreat  Pyramid. 

The  Astronomico- Geographical  System  of  the  Ancients  Recovered  and  Applied  to  the 
Elucidation  of  History,  Ceremony,  Symbolism,  and  Religion.     By  Albert  Ross  Parsons. 

"  .  .  .  .  We  have  read  this  work,  which  is  partly  astronomical,  partly  astrological,  with 
interest  ....  Mr.  Parsons  has  produced  a  work  that  is  rich  and  suggestive.  The  volume 
will  give  you  enough  to  think  of  for  the  next  three  months.*' — New  York  Herald, 

In  Cloth,  Illustrated;  Price,  $4.00.- 

Parsifal :    The  Findins:  of  Christ  Through  Art. 

A  Wagner  Study.    By  Albert  Ross  Parsons. 

"  A  very  full  and  enthusiastic  exposition  of  the  views  Wagner  held  at  the  close  of 
his  life  as  to  the  reality  and  powe^of  Christ's  relations  to  men.  A  valuable  appendix 
contains  much  additional  matter." — Public  Opinion, 

Cloth,  $1.25. 

The  Religious  Traiuiug  of  Thildren. 

By  Abby  Morton  Diaz,  President  Woman's  Educational  Union.  Boston.  The 
value  of  right  thinking  in  the  religious  instruction  of  youth  cannot  be  overestimated.  In 
this  work  the  necessity  of  correct  ideas  is  pointed  out  in  the  clearest  possible  manner  by  a 
writer  of  note  well  fitted  for  intelligent  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Cloth,  $z.oo. 

Popular  Fallacies  Concerping  Mind  Cure. 

By  Joseph  L.  Hasbroucke.  A  valuable  treatise,  by  a  New  York  journalist,  show- 
ing the  errors  common  to  the  public  mind  on  this  question.  All  who  favor  the  move- 
ment should  distribute  this  work  among  their  friends.  It  is  impersonal  and  impartial, 
and  treats  the  subject  with  remarkable  lucidity. 

Paper,  ao  Cents. 

The  Power  of  Miud. 

By  Ezra  Norris.  An  interesting  examination  of  the|law8  governing  mental  opera- 
tions and  their  physical  results.  Comprehensive  and  conclusive.  Rapidly  becoming 
popular.  Paper,  15  Cents. 

The  Birth  and  Bein^  of  Things. 

By  Alex.  Wilder,  M.  D.  The  sub-title  of  this  work  is  "Creation  and  Evolution." 
The  author  holds  that  creation  does  not  date  with  a  beginning  in  time,  but  is  a  process 
in  constant  operation.  Dr.  Wilder  is  a  powerful  thinker,  and  this  is  one  of  his  best 
works.  Paper,  15  Cents. 

Reincarnation. 

By  SwAMi  VivEKANANOA.  **  Metaphysics  in  India."  An  important  and  lucid 
treatise  on  the  fundamental  tenet  of  Hinduism,  by  the  Hindu  delegate  to  the  World's 
Parliament  of  Religions.  -         Paper,  ao  Cents. 


Postpaid  to  any  Address  on  Receipt  of  Price. 
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Philosophy. 
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ing  naturalist,  taxidermist,  a  founder  of 
zoological  gardens,  a  business  man,  and 
an  author.  As  a  traveller  he  has  pene- 
trated the  jungles  of  Venezuela  and 
British  Guiana,  hob-nobbed  in  Cuba 
with  both  Spaniards  and  Cuban  pris- 
oners during  the  insurrection  of  1875. 
studied  both  science  and  art  in  the 
museums  and  galleries  of  Europe,  and 
for  three  years  consorted  with  wild 
beasts  in  the  jungles  of  India.  Ceylon, 
the  Malay  peninsula  and  Borneo.  And 
it  was  his  acquaintance  with  the  mild- 
mannered  head-hunters  of  Borneo,  his 
publishers  tell  us.  that  led  to  "The  Man 
Who  Became  a  Savage."  In  this  book 
the  author  tells  the  story  of  a  man 
whose  sense  of  right  and  justice  was  so 
constantly  outraged  by  the  acts  of  men 
in  office  that  in  a  fit  of  disgust  he  makes 
up  his  mind  *'to  find  some  decent  sav- 
ages, and  live  with  them  a  few  years,  at 
least."  He  settles  upon  Borneo  as  the 
proper  place,  and  the  story  deals  with 
his  adventures  on  the  way  and  after 
getting  there.  These  occasionally  get 
to  be  quite  e.xciting.  But  the  book  has 
a  purpose  beyond  the  mere  entertain- 
ment of  the  reader.  An  attempt  is  made 
to  give  a  cltar  idea  of  what  the  country 
and  people  of  Borneo  really  are.  for 
the  author  had  ample  opportunities  for 
studying  both  during  his  wanderings 
among  the  Pacific  islands  some  years 
ago.  The  text  is  very  well  illustrated. 
Published  by  the  Peter  Paul  Company, 
Buffalo.  N.  V. 


In  the  same  journal  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing critical  notice  of  ''Armenian 
Poems"  (R(yl)erts  Bros..  Boston,  price 
$1.25): 

It  is  a  timely  volume  which  is  offered 
to  the  public  in  thi'se  translations  from 
the  Armenian  by  .Mice  Stone  Black- 
well.  At  an  hour  in  the  history  of  Ar- 
menia when  the  sufferings  of  her  people 
impress  the  world,  as  yet  too  much  in 
vain,  this  book  appears  to  reveal  to  all 
readers  something  of  the  soul  of  this 
nation,  of  these  people;  simple,  devoted 
and  posse>f,ed  of  muc;h  delicate  fancy, 
as  well  as  of  much  vigor  of  spirit.  A 
number  of  these  poems  appeared  in 
these  columns.  In  the  preface  to  her 
volume,  Miss  Blackwell  disavows  any 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  metres  used 
by  the  Armenian '  poets.  She  has 
adopted  simple  English  forms  to  in- 
terpret the  meanings  set  down  for  her 
in  prose  translations  by  several  Arme- 
nian scholars.  Her  gift  of  sympathy, 
her  pnssir>n  for  right  and  justice,  as  well 
as  her  own  admirable  poetic  endow- 
ment, are  made  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
freedom  of  Armenia  as  well  as  to  give 


some  of  her  literary  treasures  to  the 
world.  Many  of  the  poems  are  tender 
and  graceful,  many  more  valiant  and 
ringing.  The  translator  is  a  true  poet 
who  adds  such  stanzas  as  these  to  the 
wealth  of  international  literature: 

Armenia's  life  shall  not  become  extinct. 
The  heavens  are  full  of  that  life-giving 
flame. 
While  the  all-conquering  cross  of  Christ 
shall  reign. 
So  long  shall  live  her  name. 

Why  are  you  fearful?    See  you  not,  sub- 
lime 
Above  your  heads,  the  shadow  of  the 
rood? 
Of  old  your  fathers  with   that    sacred 
sign 
Mingled  their  sacred  blood. 

Anchor  your  hope,  too.  on   the   cross. 
Have  faith! 
The  light  will  shine,  since  you  to   it 
are  true. 
It   was   your  nation's  bulwark.     Be    it 
still 
W^eapon  and  flag  to  you ! 


The  Richmond  (Va.)  Evening  Star 
thus  reviews  Prof.  Frank  Parsons' 
convincing  pamphlet  on  street  railways: 

"Public  Ownership  of  Street  Rail- 
ways," by  Professor  Frank  Parsons, 
counsellor  at  law  and  lecturer  on  law  and 
jurisprudence  in  the  Boston  University, 
and  author  of  "Our  Country's  Needs," 
"The  Philosophy  of  Mutualism."  etc. 
Boston:    Arena    Publishing    Company. 

A  strong  and  unanswerable  little  work 
by  one  who  is  fast  becoming  an  author- 
ity in  economics — a  man  every  inch  a 
.scholar  and  heart  and  soul  in  sympathy 
with  the  new  political  economy. 

Professor  Parsons  shows  that  a  two- 
cent  fare  in  our  large  cities  is  sufficient 
to  pay  all  expenses  of  trolley  transporta- 
tion, including  insurance,  taxes,  depre- 
ciation, and  interest  on  the  actual  in- 
vestment. A  three-cent  fare  would 
yield  a  large  profit.  Under  municipal 
ownership  and  operation,  with  a  non- 
partisan board  and  genuine  civil  service 
rules,  the  system  could  be  made  self- 
su.staining  at  a  one-cent  fare. 

Political  corruption  is  an  ajmost  uni- 
versal incident  of  the  private  pwnership 
of  street  railways  in  our  large  cities. 
Watering  stdck  is  a  favorite  pastime 
with  street-car  companies.  The  idei'  is 
to  issue  several  times  as  much  stdck 
as  will  be  needed  to  build  the  road, 
then  to  sell  part  of  the  said  stock,  keep- 
ing enough  to  retain  control  of  the  road. 
The  roads  are  then  built  with  part  of  the 
funds  so  obtained  and  the  rest  pocketed. 


THREE  RECENT  BOOKS. 

SIX  MODERN  WOMEN. 

Psychological  Sketches.    By  Laura  Marholm  Hansson.    Translated  from  the  German  by 

Hermione  Ramsden.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 

"A  most  sugeestive  and  thought-stimulating  book  that  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  her  as  a  woman  and  a 
thinker. ' ' — Satu  raay  Evening  Gazette, 

"Strong,  healthy  and  truly  womanly.  It  urges  to  a  higher  individuality  and  inspires  toward  the  most 
worthy  dignity  to  which  modem  woman  can  attain."  —  New  York  limes. 

"A  keen,  interesting  study." — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

"  Such  a  novel  theme  in  such  competent  hands  could  but  present  most  interesting  reading." — Boston  yournal. 

ARMENIAN  POEMS. 

Rendered  into  English  verse  by  AucE  STONE  Blackwell.     16mo,  Qoth,  |1.25. 

Two  considerations  have  led  to  the  publication  of  these  fugitive  translations  in  book  form.  The  first  was 
the  conviction  that  the  sympathy  already  felt  for  the  Armenians  in  their  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  Turks 
would  be  deepened  bv  an  acquamtance  with  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  people,  as  shown  in  their  poetry.  The 
second  was  the  fact  t^at  Armenian  poetic  literature,  while  well  worthy  to  oe  known,  was  practically  inaccessible 
to  English-speaking  readers.    ♦    ♦    ♦  —  Preface. 

"A  timely  volume."  —  Transcript. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  HOPE. 

By  Philip  S.  Moxom,  author  of  "The  Aim  of  Life,"  "From  Jerusalem  to  Nicxa."     16mo, 
Qoth,  $1.25. 

"  He  has  already  proved  his  helpfulness  to  many,  influencing  them  to  dignify  the  petty  details  of  their  daily 
lives  by  a  great  purpose  dominating  them  all  and  snaping  character.  His  sense  of  the  nearness  of  God,  the 
reality  of  divine  love,  the  triumph  of  the  flnal  outcome  is  contagious.  His  words  are  a  help  when  one  is  per- 
plexed, a  sting  to  rouse  from  sin  and  indifference,  a  comfc.t  and  joy  when  one  is  trying  to  do  the  right  thing,  and 
to  live,  however  humbly,  in  the  life  of  the  Spirit."  —  Christian  Register, 
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Number  One« 

THE  HUNDRED  BILLION  DOLLAR  ROBBERY. 

THIS  is  the  first  of  a  monthly  series  of  books  dealing  with  questions  of  the  day  in  a  plain  and  practical 
manner,  and  with  such  simplicity  of  phrase  and  such  wealth  of  pictorial  illustration  as  must  make  clear  and 
convincing  appeal  to  the  popular  intelligence.  That  most  pressing  and  perplexing  of  present-day  problems, 
the  currency  <]uestion  and  especially  its  relation  to  contraction,  bond  issues,  gold  exports,  and  increase  of  debt, 
finds  here  refreshingly  original  and  radical  treatment.  In  unmistakable  and  outspoken  language  the  author 
points  out  the  causes  and  influences  behind  the  evils  of  our  present  monetary  isystem,  and  names  the  conspira- 
tors charged  with  engrafting  it  on  our  laws  and  sharing  in  the  plunder.  Just  what  the  control  of  our  monetary 
circulation  by  the  the  banks  and  its  manipulation  to  serve  corrupt,  corporate  and  political  ends  mean,  is  sharply 
emphasi/cd.  Never  have  so  many  startling  and  suggestive  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  currency  been  brought 
within  the  covers  of  a  single  handy  volume,  or  been  put  into  to  attractive  and  convincing  a  form.  There  is  not 
a  dull  page  in  the  book,  the  solid  facts  and  serious  arguments  proper  to  the  subject  being  illumined  by  a  constant 
play  of  keen  satire,  vivid  narrative,  dramatic  description,  and  the  eloquent  expression  of  genuine  and  strong  feel- 
ing, which  has  gained  for  the  author  a  national  reputation  as  an  effective  political  speaker. 


lamo,  aa4  pp..  Illustrated,  paper  covers.    Price,  ascents. 

For  sale  by  all  bookstores  and  news  stands;  or  will  be  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
publishers. 
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THE  ARENA. 


Bond  the  roads  for  all  they  are  worth 
and  put  the  cash  in  your  pocket. 
Charge  high  rates  and  if  the  people 
object,  why.  it  is  clear  you  cannot  re- 
duce the  fare  because  you  have  to  pay 
dividends  on  all  that  stock  and  inter- 
est on  all  that  debt.  And  the  courts 
won't  interfert.  because  some  of  the 
stock  and  bonds  are  in  innocent  hands. 
And  the  legislature  and  council  won't 
interfere,  because  you  have  given  them 
some  of  the  surplus  stock,  and  you 
have  paid  them  well  for  allowing  you 
to  issue  the  said  stock  and  perform  the 
rest  of  your  financial  feats,  and  you 
will  pay  them  well  again  if  they  behave 
with  due  docility.  An  ample  issue  of 
stock  has  another  advantage.  It  acts 
as  a  check  upon  efforts  for  public  own- 
ership. If  the  people  buy  they  must 
pay  hard  cash  for  the  water,  every  drop 
of  it.  unices  they  were  wise  enough 
to  reserve  the  power  of  purchasing  at 
the  actual  cost  of  the  plant,  as  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Employees  get  no  more  sympathy 
from  the  railways  than  the  public.  The 
treatment  of  motormen  is  especially  un- 
fair. No  city  has  a  right  to  call  itself 
civilized  so  long  as  it  permits  its  motor- 
men  to  whiz  through  the  winter,  four- 
teen hours  a  day,  and  in  some  cases 
longer,  unprotected,  as  are  our  motor- 
men. 

Another  grievance  remains  worse 
than  any  matter  of  pay  or  exposure. 
The  men  arc  not  free.  They  are  politi- 
cal as  well  as  industrial  slaves.  They 
must  work  and  vote  for  the  company's 
candidates.  The  penalty  for  violation  of 
these  unwritten  laws  is  discharge  on  the 
first  ninisy  pretext  that  presents  itself. 

Public  ownership  is  the  only  real  cure 
for  the  ills  of  our  street-car  systems.  It  is 


the  only  means  of  unifying  the  interests 
of  owners,  employees,  and  patrons,  and 
so  removing  the  antagonism  of  interest 
which  produces  those  ills.  It  will  en- 
able the  people  who  ride  in  the  cars  to 
say  how  they  shall  be  run.  It  will 
make  the  employees  part  owners,  with 
a  voice  in  the  management,  and  a  cer- 
tainty of  better  hours,  better  pay,  better 
protection  from  the  weather,  better 
treatment  in  every  way.  There  will  be 
seats  for  all,  because  the  people  who 
hang  on  the  straps  to-day  will  own  the 
roads  then.  For  the  same  reason  the 
cars  will  be  comfortably  filled.  Fares 
will  be  reduced.  The  dangerous  net 
of  ugly  wires  will  be  removed.  The 
watering  of  stock  and  doctoring  of  rail- 
way accounts  will  cease  and  the  most 
prolific  source  of  municipal  corruption 
will  be  destroyed,  and  all  without  dan- 
ger of  creating  new  evils,  if  solid 
civil  service  rules  are  made  a  part  of  the 
plan,  as  they  must  be  in  order  to  have 
a  real  ownership  by  the  people.  Civil 
service  is  a  vital  part  of  public  owner- 
ship. You  may  put  the  legal  title  in  the 
people  and  call  it  public  ownership,  but 
if  you  omit  the  civil  service  principle 
you  will  have  public  ownership  only  in 
name  and  boss  ownership  in  fact.  The 
roads  should  be  put  under  a  non-parti- 
san commission  (one  member  from  each 
political  party)  similar  to  the  one  that 
has  been  so  successful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  railways  in  Australia.  And 
it  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  organic 
law  that  appointments  and  promotion 
shall  depend  on  merit  determined  by 
fair  examination  and  faithful  service, 
and  that  dismissal  shall  not  be  made 
except  for  cause,  judicially  ascertained 
if  the  employee  sees  fit  to  use  his 
right  of  appeal  to  the  courts. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


BOSTON   QtamniAMVC*   Instttute  and  Train- 
ing Sch.  OUUUIUOnird  41  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

Mamaohusitts,  Boston. 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

(The  Leading;  Cflnirrra/ory  of  America.) 

Founded  by  Dr  £.  Tourjie.    Carl  Faelton,  Dlr. 
Send  for  proApectufi.  f^ivinf?  full  infonnation. 
Frank  W.  Hali,  General  Manager. 


Massachusbtth,  Greenfield. 
Prospect  Hill  School  for  Qirls. 

A  favorite  school  fbr  fkmilies  In  Boston  and  Tlcinlty. 

Jambs  C.  Parsons,  PrincipcU, 

B.tfkMin<<«..  S  Rev-  E.  E.  Hale,  D.  D. 
Befferences:  J  j^^^  ^  j  g^^ie. 


New  York,  New  York,  6  West  48th  Street. 

Miss  Spence's  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Girls.  Friinary,  Academic  and  College 
Preparatory  Courses.  Special  students  admitted. 
No  more  than  eight  pupils  constitute  any  class. 


New  York,  New  York  City. 

Miss  Chisholm. 

SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS. 

Will  re-open  Oct.  3, 1896. 


16  E.  66th  Street. 


Educate    for     business    at    Watertown 

Commercial  College 
And  School  of  Shorthand,  Tyiiewriting,  and  Teleg- 
raphy.   Shorthaiul  tuccees/ully  taught  by  mau. 
Send  for  free  trial   course.    Large  illustrated 
catalogue  for  stamp. 

H.  L.  WiNSLOW,  President. 

Watertown,  S.  D. 


Mt.  Carroll  Seminary,  Carroll  Co.,  111., 
Gives  tuition  and  use  of  l>ook8,  /re«,  to  one 
student  from  each  county,  who  meets  certain 
requirementH.  **  OHEAu,**  frre,  gives  partic- 
ulars—send for  it.  No  eanieHt,  faithful  student 
of  marked  ability,  though  small  means,  need  fail 
to  secure  a  Normal,  Collegiate,  Art,  or  Musical 
education. 

Connecticut,  Norwalk. 

Miss   Baird's   Institute  for  Qirls. 
Twenty-second  year.    Primary,  intermediate  and 
college  preparator}'  courses.   Careful  attention  to 
morale  and  uianneVi}.    New  buildings,  steam  heat, 
incaudertcent  light,  gymnasium.    Circulars. 

Rhode  Island,  East  Greenwich. 

East  Greenwich  Academy. 
Fimnded    It^Yl.     Both  sexes.     On  Narragansett 
Bay.     Steam  heat.      Electric   light.    Endowed. 
Twelve  C^ourHCs.    $20()  a  year.     For  illustrated 
catalogue  write  to 

Rev.  F.  D.  Blakeslbe,  D.  D. 

Michigan,  Ann  Akbor. 

School  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy 
In  the    University  of    Michigan.     Training  for 
service  aH  an  analytical  or  manufacturing  chem- 
ist.  The  register  of  Alumni,  with  the  professional 
occupation  of  each,  furnished  on  application. 


North  Walfiim, 

Miss  Carrick,  Professor  of  Music, 

I^te  of  .Munich  and  Frankfort,  would  be  glad  to 
receive  one  or  two  young  ladies  to  live  with  her 
at  her  house  in  Penmaenmawo,  N.  W.,  and  to 
take  lessons  in  music  and  hannony,  also  German 
if  wished.  Magniflcent  sea  and  mountain  scenery 
in  most  picturesfiue  part  of  the  Welsh  country. 
Good  bathing,  splendid,  bracing  climate. 
Address,  R.  C.  Tkft, 

Penmaenmawo,  North  Wales. 
When  writing  please 


ComnsoTiouT,  Greenwich. 
Academy  and  Home  for  lo  Bojrs. 

69th  vear  of  Academy,  16th  of  Home.  Prepara* 
tion  for  College  or  Business.  Absolotelr  hMUth- 
f  ul  location  and  genoine  home,  with  reflned  sur- 
roundings. Gymnasium.  Baferenoes  required. 
J.  H.  Boot,  Principal. 


Naw  York,  North  GranTille. 
Green  Mountain  Seminary  for  Both  Sexes. 

Has  special  offer  to  student  or  child  who  sends  stamp 
and  names  Arkna.  No  profits ;  tuition  fk«e.  Opportunity 
will  surprise  you ;  no  one  need  lack  education  SBth  year; 
steam  heat ;  large  rooms ;  good  board.  Health,  comfort, 
morals,  knowledge.    College,  business,  prlTate  Ufb. 


North  Carolina,  Asheville. 
Bingham  School  for  Boys. 

1793.  Major  R.  BiNOHAM,  5Mp«r<nl«i»dtfiK.  1896. 
EsUblished  in  1798. 
Major  Charles  L.  Davis,  U.  8.  Army,  Professor 
of  Military  Science  and  Tactics. 


New  Jerset,  Bergen  Point. 

School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Location  on  Salt  Water,  eight  miles  from  New 
York. 

A.  E.  Sloan.  M.  A.,       Leph  a  N.  Clarke,  B.  A., 
Principal.  lAdy  Principal. 


The  Baltimore  Medical  College. 

Preliminary  fsll  course  begins  September  1 ;  regnlar 
winter  course  iMgins  October  1. 

Excellent  teaching  facilities ;  magniflcent  new  collefe 
building:  superb  lecture  halls;  large  and  completely 
equipped  laboratories;  capacious  hospital  and  dispen- 
sary; lying-in-department  for  teaching  clinical  obstet- 
rics ;  large  clinics.  Send  for  catalogue,  and  address  . 
DAVID  STKEErr,  M.  D..  Dmh, 
408  N.  Exeter  St.,  Balttanore,  Md. 


CoNKECTicuT,  Simsbury. 
McLean  Seminary  for  Qirls. 
College     preiiaratory     and     English    courses. 
French,  German,  Art,   Music.     AttraotlYe  and 
healthful  location.   Terms  9300  to  $400. 

Address   Rev.  J.  B.  McLkan. 


CoirxEcnctTT,  New  HaTen,66  HUlhouse  Ayenue. 
School  for  Young  Ladies. 
West  End  Institute.  Mrs.  Cady  and  Miss  Cady. 
Principals.  Prescribed  and  Elective  Courses  or 
Study,  or  College  Preparatory  Course.  Circulars. 
Early  application  necessary. 


Oxford,  North  Carolina. 
Homer  Military  School. 
A    model    home  school    for    boys.     Healthful 
climate.    First-class  apuointments  in  every  re- 
spect.   For  catalogue,  address 

Horner  &  Drewry. 


A  COMPLETE 
HEALTH  GUIDE 

Mrs.  L.  N  A.  "If  I 
knew  I  was  to  be  the  mother  of  Innumerable  chil- 
dren it  would  have  no  terrors  for  me.  so  great  Is 
my  confidence  in  the  science  of  "TOSOLOST."  I 
cured  myself  of  local  troubles  of  the  wontUiixxL:* 
SaapU  fagM  Fr**.    BmI  T«r»i  t*  !§»•%«>  '^t^v^*'^^'^^'^* 
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KANSAS. 
Anthony.    H.  Llewelynjooes. 
Gardbn  City.    Brown,  Efterer  &  CoCtenl. 
Great  Bbnd.    Clarke  &  Russell. 
Harpbr.    Sam.  S.  Sisson. 
HirrcHiNSON.    Johns,  Winnie  &  Fairchild. 
Kansas  City.    Cloeston,  Hamilton,  Fuller  ft  Cubbi- 

son,  Husted  Bunding. 
Obbrun.     S.  M.  McElroy. 
Osborne.     E.  F.  Robinson. 
OskaijOOSA.     Marshall  Gephart. 
Oswego.     Case  &  Glasse. 
Scott  City.     L.  V.  Craveres. 
Stockton.     W.  B.  Ham. 
ToPEKA.    Douthitt.  Jones  &  Mason,  Bank  of  Topeka 

Builoing. 
Wichita.    Sankey  &  Campbell,-  comer  Douglas  and 

Market  Sts. 
Kansas  City.    Walter  W.  Davis,  1041-3,  N.  Y.   Life 

Building. 

KENTUCKY. 
Barbourvillb.    James  D.  Black. 
Harrodsburu.    O.  S.  Poston. 
Henderson.     Montgomery  Merritt. 
Louisville.     Rowan  Buchanan,  418  Centre  St. 
MoRGANFiBLD.     H.  D.  Allen. 
Mt.  Sterung.     Wood  &  Day. 

**  O'Rear  &  Bigstafi,  Maysville  St. 

Padiktah.     Thomas  E.  Moss. 

LOUISIANA. 
HouMA.    L.  F.  Suthon. 

Monroe.   Franklin  Garrett,  cor.  Wood  and  St.  John  Sts. 
Natchitoches.     D.  C.  Scarborough. 
New  Iberia.    Andrew  Thorpe. 
New  Orleans.     Harry  H.  Hall,  173  Common  St. 

"  **  Moise  &  Cahn,  21  Commercial  PI. 

St.  Joseph,  Tensas  Parish.    Clinton  &  Garrett. 

MAINE. 

Portland.    Strout,  Gage  &  Strout,  5a  Exchange  St. 
"  Clarence  Hale,  39  Exchange  St. 

MARYLAND. 
Bel  Air.    Septimus  Davis. 
Hagerstown.     Frank  W,  Mish, 
RocKviLLE.     William  Veirs  Bouic,  Jr. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Athol.    George  W.  Horr. 

Boston.     Walter  Church,  65  Albion   Bldg.,  Beacon 
and   Trcmont   Sts.      Special   attention    to 
recovering  estates  and  finding  heirs. 
*•  Southard  &  Raker,  27  Sch<x)l  St. 

Great  Barkington.    O.  C.  Bidwcll. 
Newbukvport.     Charles  C.  Dame,  594  State  St. 
Pbabodv.     Chas.  E.  Hoag. 
PiTTSFiKLD.     E.  M.  WoikI,  9  Rank  Row. 
Rockland.     Geo.  W.  Kellcy. 
Sai.rm.     William  H.  Gove,  Post  Office  Building. 
Springfield.     Edward  H.  I^throp,   Room  i8,  Fuller 

Block. 
WoRCRSTKR.     Rice,  King  &  Rice,  6  P.  O.  Block. 

MICHIGAN. 
Coldwater.     John  S.  Evans. 
East  Saginaw,     Hcrlicrt  A.  Forrest. 
Grand  Raimds.     Clark  H,  Gle.ison,  53  Pearl  St. 
HASTiNcis.     James  A.  Swcc/cy. 
Kala.vaz(><).     Wni.  Shakcs|»care,  130  W.  Main  St, 
Mi*sKE<X)N.     F.  A.  Nims. 
Port  Hi'koN.     Sparling,  I^iw  A  Moore. 
Sand  Rf.a(H.     Chas.  L.  Hall. 
Satlt  Ste.  Marie.    Jno.  A.  Colwcll. 

MINNESOTA. 
Rlue  Earth  Cirv.    Geo.  W.  Ruswell. 
DuLLTH.     R.  R.  RriRgs,  501  to  503  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
Alfred  Jaques. 
ACKSON.      T.  J.  KllOX 
MiNNF.AJ'oi.is.     Dwinell  &  Prior. 

"  James  O.  Pierce,  21  4th  St.,  So. 

Saitk  Ckstrk.     N.  H.  Miner. 
St.  Pal'i..     Ewin«  &  Ewuii;,  716  Pioneer  Press  Bldg. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
Ratf.svii  if..     L.  L.  PearvMi. 
Rr<»«»khavfn.     R.  H.  Thompson. 
Cantwn.     F.  H.  Pratt. 
Friars  Point.  Ccmkima  Co.     D.  A.  Scott. 
Grf.knwooi),     J  as.  K.  Vanlaman. 

iACKSON.     Frank  Johnston. 
Ikridian.     C(H.hran   8t     Rozeman,    formerly    R.    F. 
('•K'hran. 
Mrlntrvsh  &  Willi.ims. 
^JLosedale.    Chaji.  St  A.  Y.  Scott. 


i 


MISSOURI. 

Applbton  Crrv.    W.  W.  CluipeL 

Bethany.    J.  C.  Wilton. 

KansasCity.    Brown,Chapman ft  Brown. A&slfauSc 

••       W.  W.  Dav^,  5,5  Main  St. 
Lockwood.    W.  S.  Wheeler. 
Paris.    Temple  B.  Robinson. 

St.  Louis.    Hennr  C.  Withers.  711  Odd  Fellows  BMc. 
Illinois  Business.  ^^ 

"  Chas.  Claflin  Allen.  I^clede  Buildans 

Edwin xS.  Puller,  Com'l  Probate  and  R.  E. 
Law,  ^ao  Commercial  Bldg. 
"  Seneca  N.  Taylor,   Rcx>ms  4^  and  410 

American  Central  Bldg.,  Locust  and  Broadway. 

MONTANA. 
BozEMAN.    Luce  &  Luce. 

Helena.    Massena  Bullard,    Room    8,    Gold    Block 
Main  St.  ' 

NEBRASKA. 
Arapahoe.    J.  A.  Dudgeon. 
Kearney.    John  E.  Decker. 
North  Platte.    William  Neville. 
Omaha.    J.  H.  Burchard.  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg..  Roomoxa 
PLATTSMOimi.    H.  D.  Travb.  -^^om,,, 

York.    George  B.  France. 


Virginia  City. 


NEVADA. 
W.  E.  F.  Deal. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Exeter.    Charles  H.  Knight,  Ranlet's  Block 
Great  Fali-s.    Wm.  F.  Ruuell. 
Pbterborol^gh.     R.  B.  Hatch. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Belvidere.    John  H.  Dahlke. 

Camden.     Herbert  A.  Drake,  127  Market  St. 

iEKSEV  City.     Wm.  C.  Gebhardt,  Fuller  Buildina. 
Tewakk.    W.  C.  Damron. 
New  Brunswick.    James  H.  Van  Cleef ,  391  Geor^  St. 

NEW  MEXICO. 
Albi'QUKRQL'e.  Bernard  S.  Rodey. 
Las  Vegas.    A. .A.  Jones. 

NEW  YORK. 

BuppALo.    Wm.W.Hammond,  Erie  Co.,  Judge's  office 

Elmira.    Denton  &  .McDowell,  335  E.  Water  St. 

Ellen VI  LLP.    John  (>.  Gray. 

Fulton.    C.  H.  David. 

Ithaca.    David  M.  Dean. 

Kin<;ston.    John  E.  Van  Etten,  49  John  St. 

Mau)NK.     J.  C.  Saunders. 

Middi.ktown,     Dill  &  Cox.   Formerly  Charles  G.  Dill. 

Newbik<;h,    John  M.  Gardner. 

New  York  City.     Theodore  R.  Shear,  Drexel  Bldg., 

corner  Wall  and  Broad  Sts. 
Port  Jkkvis.    Wilton  Bennett,  St.  John's  Block. 
Poi'iaiKEErsiE.    John  H.  Millard,  5a  Market  St. 
Prattshurg.    Jay  K.  Smith. 
Syraci'se.    Smith,  Kellogg  &  Wells. 
Thekrsa.     I).  Bearup. 
Whitehall.    O.  F,  &  R.  R.  Davis. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

LorisHURG.     F,  S.  Spruill. 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 
Fargo.     Newman,  Spalding  &  Pbelps. 

Fred  B.  Morrill. 
V'ai.i.kv  ('ity.     Frank  J.  Youni^. 
Wahi'hton.    a.  M.  Berseth,  Divorce  Law. 

OHIO. 

Batavia.    a.  T.  Cowen  (Late  Common  Pleas  Judge). 

Canai.  Dovrr.    John  A.  Hosteller. 

Clarion.     Reed  &  Wilson. 

Ci-KVHLAND.    Harvey  Keeler,  236  Superior  St. 

"  John  (5.  Winship,  Room  10,  Blackstone 

Building. 
W.  E.  Ambler,  963  The  Arcade. 
Cincinnati.    Wm.  Houk,  N.  E.  comer  Walnut  and 
Canal  Sts. 
"  OrrLs  P.  Cobb,  S.  E.  cor.  Main  and  oth  Sts. 

"  Pogue,  Pottenger  &  POgue,  United  Bank 

Bldg. 
FiNDLAY.    J.  Frank  Axline,  ass^fc  South  Main  St. 
Galion.    J.  W.  Coulter. 
Lima.    Josiah  Pillars. 

Mansfield.    Donnell  &  Marrkitt,  434  No.  Main  St. 
Pailding.    Seiders  &  Seiders. 
SANDtrsKY.    Hewson  L.  Beekc. 
Tiffin.    Lutes  &  Lutes. 


When  writing  please  mention  Thi  Aiuou. 


THE   ARENA    LAWYERS*   DIRECTORY  —  CONCLUDED. 


OKLAHOMA  TERRITORY. 
Alva.    Jesse  J.  Dunn. 

OREGON. 

Portland.    Woodward  &  Woodward,  Abington  Build- 
ing. 
SXljbm.    Seth  R.  Hammer. 

PENNSYLVAfUA. 

Clarion.    Reed  &  Wilson. 

Nbw  Bloomfiblo.    W.  N.  Seibert. 

Nbwcastlb.    E.  T.  Kurtx,  8i  Pituburg  St. 


Philadelphia.    W.  1.  Shaeffer,  Broad  and  Arch  Sts. 

Tl  Brown,  157 
ScRANTOK.     Edward  Miles,  335  Washington  Ave 


Pittsburg.    Marshall  Brown,  157  Fourth  Ave. 
ScRANTON.     Edward  Miles,  aa 
Shamokin.    Addison  G.  Marr 
Tamaqua.     I.  O.  Ulrich. 
Warrrn.    W.  M.  Lindsa' 


Tamaqua.     I.  O.  Ulrich. 

I.     W.  M.  Lindsay 
Wilkes  Barre.    W.  L.  Raeder. 
WiLUAMSPORT.    T.  M.   B.   Hicks,  Cor.   Fourth  and 

Williams  Sta. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Darungton.     E.  Keith  Dargan. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen.    H.  H.  Potter. 

Chamberlain.    James  Brown. 

Pierre.    D.  h\  Sweetnd,  Law  and  Real  Estate. 

*•  Coe  \.  Crawfond, 

"  Albert  Gunderson. 

RAnD  City.     Edmund  Smith. 

Sioux  Falls.    U.  S.G.  Cherry,  Com'l  and  Divorce  Law . 
"        J.  M.  Donovan,  ComM  and  Divorce  Law. 
Woonsocket.    S.  a.  Ramsey,  Attorney  at  Law. 

TENNESSEE. 
CHATTANoociA.     Clark  &  Brown. 

TEXAS. 

Albany.    A.  A.  Clarke. 
Austin.    Z.  T.  Fulmore. 
Cameron     Henderson  &  Streetmaa. 

W.  T.  Hefley. 
Clarkesville.     H.  B.  Wright. 
Cleburne.     S.  C.  Padelford. 
Dallas.     Tames  B.  Simpson. 
Dalias.     W,  B.  Merchant. 
Fort  WoRTfl.     Oliver  S.  Kennedy. 

"  "  Newton  H.  Lassiter. 

La  Grange.     R.  H.  Phelps,  M-»sonic  Building 
Laredo.     Dodd  ft  Mulally 
LosGviEW.     Exiward  O.  Griffin. 
Mason.     Holmes  &  Bierschwale. 
Prarsall.     R,  W,  Hudson. 
Rocki-ort.     W.  H.  Baldwin. 
San  Antonio.    Cassius  K.  Breneman. 
Waco.     Edward  A.   Marshall,    Land  Lawyer   and 
Notary  Public. 


UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City.    Maurice  M.  Kaighm,  Roonu  4,  5, 

&  6,  Old  Tribune  Building. 
Salt  Lake  City.    Cherry  &  Cherry. 

"         "  Richard  B.  Shepard,  Roonu  37-40, 

Commercial  Block. 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle.      Hugh  Clark,   Rooms  76-81,  Safe  Deposit 
Building. 

VIRGINIA. 

Charlottesville.    Micajah  Woods. 

Danville.     Withers  &  Withers. 

HiLi^vii.LK,     D.  W.  Bolen. 

Lawre.nceville.    N.  S.  Tumbull. 

Lexington.     Letcher  &  Letcher. 

Lynchburg.    J.  E.  Edmunds,  807  Main  St. 

Pearisburg.    J.  D.  Johnston. 

PoRTSMoirrn.    Wm.  H.  Stewart,  *'  I^nd  Specialty." 

Staunton.     Braxton  &  Braxton. 

Tazewell  Court  House.    A.  J.  &  S.  D.  May. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Charleston.    Brown  &  Jackson. 
Parkersrurg.    J.  (i.  McCluer. 
Wheeling.    George  W.  Shinn,  Room  10,  City  Bank 
Building. 

WISCONSIN. 

Barron.    Fred  B.  Kinsley. 

Darlington.    Orton  &  Osbom. 

Green  Bay.    Wigman  &  Martin. 

La  Crosse.    E.  C.  Higbee,  Rooms  3  &  4,  305  Main  St. 

Milwaukee.    Winkler.   Flanders,  Smith,  Bottum   & 

Vilas,  37  Mitchell  Building. 
New  London.     G,  T.  Thorn. 
Neillsville.     O'Neill  &  Marsh. 
Oshkosh.    Charles  W.  Felker. 

Hooper    &    Hooper,    Room    9,    Algoma 

Building. 
Racine.    John  T.  Wentworth. 
STOwiHTON.     Luse  &  Wait. 
Superior.    D.  E.  Roberts. 
Carl  C.  Pope. 

"  E.  B.  Man  waring. 

West  Superior.    Reed,  Grace  &  Rock,  Rooms  9  to 

14,  First  National  Bank. 


CANADA.. 


QUEBEC. 

Montreal.    Burrouehs  &  Burroughs,  Noa.  613  and 
614  New  York  Life  Building,  Place  d'Armes  Sq. 

ONTARIO, 
Pembroke.    James  H.  Burritt. 

The  Business  Folio. 

A  Joanial  of  Practical  Views  and  Notes, 
Bnsiness  Laws  aiid  Methods. 

Coiitaliis  Offidal  Departments  of  the 
following  Org[auiizations : 

Bosinen  Lfaguct. 

New  Hanp4hl#c*s  DMighten. 

Masfttchufetts  Floral  Emblem  5ociety.' 

The  All  Around  Dtckens  Club. 

Russian  Cottage  Industries. 

National  Association  of  Women 
Stenographers . 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Proofreaders'  Association. 

Rational  Dress  Committee  of  National 
Council  of  Women. 


The  Law  Department,  conducted  bv  Alice  Parker 
Lesser,  ia  open  to  queries  from  subscnberd,  to  be 
answered  in  the  department. 

Words  and  Their  Misuse  is  an  interesting  depart- 
ment conducted  by  Manila  M.  Ricker. 

A  New  Department  is  shortly  to  be  opened,  con- 
ducted by  one  who  has  longmade  study  and  inves- 
tigation of  the  subject  of  "Finance." 

Subscription  price,  50  cents  a  year.  Address  all 
communications  to 

THE  BUSINESS  ^V3«S. 


553  BOYLSTON  ST., 


'^Ri.'^y^^s^^^'^^vs?**^ 


When  writing  please  menUoii  Tb.^  kssz&K.. 
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The  Arena  Publishing  Co/s  List  of  New 

and  Forthcoming  Books. 


DAME  FORTUNE  SMILED,  the  Doctor's  Story. 

By  WILLIS  BARNES.  Cloth,  $1^3:  P^P^*  SO  tints, 

**  Dame  Fortune  Smiled  ^^  is  a  plain  story  with  no  attempt  at  literary  excellence. 
The  author  assumes  that  millionaires  should  regard  their  great  wealth  as  a  public 
trust  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  helped  them  to  accumulate  it ;  and 
that,  by  so  doing,  they  would  themselves  derive  uncommon  pleasure  from  giving  large 
sums  to  charity  in  their  lifetime,  and  do  much  toward  solving  the  difficult  problem  of 
equalizing  capital  with  labor  for  the  moral  and  social  benefit  of  the  masses.  The  book 
contains  medical  suggestions  of  great  value  for  those  who  work  under  high  nervous 
tenvion.  Mental  suggestion  as  a  therapeutic  agent  and  the  development  of  one^s 
second-self  are  incidental  features  of  the  story. 


THE  CENTURY  OF  SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

By  B.  O.  FLOWER.  Cloth,  price  $1,30, 

With  frontispiece,  full  page  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  numerous  pen  and 
ink  drawings  of  leading  personages  of  his  century,  among  whom  are  Gutenberg, 
Columbus,  Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli,  Knox,  Melanch^hon,  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Correggio,  Titian,  and  Da  Vinci.  This  work  deals  with  the  first  century  of 
modern  times.     It  contains  the  following  chapters : 


I.     Introduction. 

II.  A  Glimpse  of  Western  Europe 
During  the  Century  of  Which 
We  Write. 

III.  The  Reformation  and  Some  of  Its 

Leading  Spirits. 

IV.  The  Italy  of  the  Renaissance. 

V.  Some  Fatal  Figures  in  the  Italy 
of  This  Century. 

VI.     Bright  Lights  in  Italian  Life  Dar- 
ing the  Renaissance. 


VII.     The  Spanish  Peninsula. 

VIII.     The  France  of  This  Century. 

IX.    The    England   of  Sir   Thomas 
More. 

X.     The  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More. 

XI.     Utopia  Considered.     (Part  I.) 

XII.    Otopia  Considered.     (Part  II.) 

XIII.  The    Lives    of   Seneca   and    Sir 

Thomas  More  Compared. 

XIV.  A  Brief  Survey  of  the  Century  of 

Sir  Thomas  More. 


Handsomely  Bound,  with  gilt  side  and  back  dies.     Published  only  in  cloth. 
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P'or  sale  by  all  booksellers.    Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 

Copley  Square.  Arena  Publishitvg^  Co .^  Bo^\Wx lAcw. 
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WHOSE   SOUL   HAVE   I   NOW? 

By  MARY   CLAY   KNAPP.  Cloth,  Sf^j;  p^per,  jo  cents. 

The  author  believes  that  the  material  age  is  passing  away ;  that  the  present  is 
the  age  of  spirit,  of  love,  of  giving  and  doing  all  for  the  sake  of  humanity ;  and  that 
only  through  suffering  do  we  rise  to  the  souPs  height.  She  holds  that  the  life  of  the 
heroine  of  the  story  proves  that  the  perfect  woman  exists  only  when  the  material 
development  equals  the  higher  mental  and  spiritual,  and  that  by  intimate  association 
with  such  a  woman  a  man  who  is  purely  material  and  selfish  may  through  the  triumph 
of  his  sense  of  justice  become  a  humanitarian  and  bless  the  world  by  pure  and  dis- 
interested service. 

BIRKWOOD. 

By  JULIA   A.  B.  SEIVER.  Cloth,  S/^S»  A»/^.  JO  eents. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  qualifications  that 
should  be  required  in  those  who  are  about  to  contract  marriage  in  view  of  the  obliga- 
tions resting  upon  parents  to  see  to  it  that  their  children  shall  be  well  bom.  l*he 
author  believes  that  the  proper  generation  of  children  will  obviate  the  necessity  for 
regeneration ;  and  it  is  therefore  called  ''  the  foundation-rock  of /rir^  human  progress. ^^ 
She  also  enforces  the  importance  of  teaching  children  early  in  life  to  recognize  the 
beauty  of  purity  and  truth.  The  varied  incidents  of  the  interesting  story  will  satisfy, 
also,  even  the  exacting  reader  of  novels. 

KING  MAMMON  AND  THE  HEIR  APPARENT. 

By  GEORGE  A.  RICHARDSON.  Cloth,  $t^$;  paper,  jo  cents. 

This  book  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  author,  who  believes  that  genuine 
progress  can  be  made  only  when  intelligence  reigns,  to  educate  the  people  to  true 
views  regarding  the  following  social  problems:  **How  to  give  more  equal  oppor- 
tunities, or  at  least  some  approach  to  equal  opportunities;  how  to  prevent  wealth- 
tyranny;  how  to  break  up  the  luxurious  idleness  and  the  predatory  viciousness  of 
certain  rich  men ;  and  how  to  lessen  the  ignorance  and  vice  and  destitution  of  the 
lower  levels,  and  to  remove  at  least  a  portion  of  the  enforced  idleness  of  men  who 
want  work  and  cannot  find  the  opportunity  of  working.''  He  argues  that  ''In  the  law 
of  successions  lies  the  root  of  the  wealth-evil "  and  that  society  is  continuing  wrong 
by  permitting  the  individual  power  of  making  bequests ;  '^Succession  to  wealth  is  purely 
a  matter  for  society  to  determine  with  justice  to  all  its  members."  The  privilege  of 
making  wills  should  be  abolished  and  a  maximum  limit  set  to  inheritable  wealth,  and 
all  wealth  beyond  the  inheritable  limit  **should  escheat  to  public  ownership  —  in  this 
country,  to  the  United  States  government."  Intelligent  people  should  seek  to  trans- 
mit to  their  children,  not  a  heiitage  of  wealth,  but  a  **  heritage  of  safe  government 
under  just  conditions  and  equal  opportunities." 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price, 

Cophy  Square.  Arena  Publishing  Co,,  Boston,  Mass. 
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PERSONS,  PLACES,  IDEAS. 

By  B.  O.  FLOWER.  Cloth,  Price,  Sj'OO 

A  magnificently  illustrated  volume  of  miscellaneous  essays.  This 
volume  is  printed  on  heavy  enamelled  paper,  and  contains  over  thirty  full- 
page  illustrations,  with  nun>erous  smaller  pictures.  The  edition  is  limited 
to  one  thousand  copies.  It  is  richly  bound  in  colored  cloth,  with  gilt  side 
and  back  dies,  g^lt  top  and  uncut  pages.  The  following  is  the  table  of 
contents : 


I.  Charles  Darwin.  A  Character 
Sketch.  With  full-page  por- 
trait of  the  great  scientist. 

II.  An  Idealistic  Dreamer,  Who  Sings 
in  a  Minor  Key.  With  full- 
page  portrait  of  Louise  Chand- 
ler Moulton. 

III.  Mask  or  Mirror.  A  discussion  of 
the  difference  between  Arti- 
ficiality and  Veritism  on  the 
Stage.  With  four  Illustrations. 


IV.     A  Poet  of  the  People.     With  full- 
page  portrait  of  James  Q.  Clark 

V.     After  Sixty  Years. 

VI.     Chester  on  the  Dee.     With  full- 
page  illustrations. 

VII.  Strolls  Outside  the  Walls  of 
Chester.  With  full-page  il- 
lustrations. 

VIII.     Winter  Days  in  Florida.  '   With 
full-page  illustrations. 

IX.     Religious  Ideals  of  Colonial  Days, 
as  Mirrored  in  Poetry  and  Song 


Fancy  cloth,  gilt  side  and  back  dies,  gilt  top,  uncut  edges.     Published 
only  in  cloth. 


BLOSSOMS    OF    THOUGHT. 


By  C.  E.  RUSSELL.  Cloth,  yj  cents;  paper,  2j  cents. 

"  Blossoms  of  Thought,"  as  the  title  implies,  is  not  a  book  for  con- 
tinuous reading,  but  one  to  be  opened  at  random  in  brief  moments  of  leisure 
for  a  suggestive  and  helpful  thought,  that  may  serve  to  sweeten  toil.  The 
aim  of  the  author  is  to  assist  others  to  find  Him  who  is  *•''  the  way,  the  truth, 
and  the  life,"  that  thereby  they  may  enter  "  the  pathway  of  eternal  progp-ess." 
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For  sale  by  all  booksellers.    Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price. 
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A  DAUGHTER  OF  HUMANITY. 

By  EDGAR  MAURICE  SMITH.  Cloth,  I1.25;  paper^  50  etnts, 

'*  The  whole  book,  from  cover  to  cover,  has  been  written  with  a  view  to  illustrate 
in  a  small  degree  the  temptations  and  trials  that  the  average  working-girl  is  forced  to 
suffer — silently  and  without  sympathy.^*  The  story  tells  what  reasons  induced  Hcffen 
Richmond,  a  Boston  heiress,  to  enter  a  New  York  dry-goods  house  in  the  guise  of  a 
shop-girl,  what  trials  she  underwent,  how  bravely  she  endured  till  her  purpose  Was 
achieved,  and  what  happiness  crowned  her  endeavors. 

LIFE  AND  WRITINGS  OF  AMELIA  C.  BLOOMER. 

with  Portrait. 
By  D.  C.  BLOOMER.  Cloth,  |l*35;  paper,  50  cents, 

Mrs.  Bloomer^s  prominence  in  various  reform  movements — temperance,  anti- 
slavery,  woman^s  rights,  and  reform-dress  for  women  —  and  the  friendship  of  Horace 
Greeley,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  gave  her  a  world-wide  £ftme. 
Her  recent  death  opens  the  way  for  her  biography  which  her  husband  has  supplied  in 
a  very  happy  and  satisfactory  manner.  This  volume  contains  a  full  account  of  her  life, 
which  is  told  mainly  in  her  own  words.  Copious  extracts  from  her  writings  are  given. 
The  book  is  a  storehouse  of  information  and  anecdotes  concerning  conterop'>rary  re- 
form and  reformers.  All  interested  in  the  reform  movements  of  the  last  fifty  yeam  will 
welcome  the  appearance  of  this  volume. 


HILL-CREST:  A  Novel. 

By  JULIA  COLLITON  FLEWELLYN.  Cloth,  I1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

Hill-Crest  is  the  homestead  of  an  Irish-American  family,  consisting  of  Either,  four 
motherless  daughters,  poor  but  proud,  and  an  old  maiden  sister-in-law.  A  beautiful 
and  fashionable  young  lady  cousin  is  a  disturbing  element.  The  principal  hero  is  an 
ideal  young  clergyman.  The  interest  of  this  well-written  love  story  centres  in  three 
love  affairs  that  end  in  happy  marriages.  This  narrative  is  marked  by  fine  feeling  and 
pervaded  by  a  strongly  religious  and  moral  tone. 


HIS  PERPETUAL  ADORATION :  The  Captain's  Old 

By  Rev.  JOSEPH  F.  FLINT.  Cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

This  extremely  interesting  and  realistic  war  story  Is  told  in  the  form  of  a  diary  left 
at  his  death  by  a  veteran  who  had  been  a  captain  with  Grant  at  Vicksburg  and  with 
Sherman  on  his  march  to  the  sea.  Two  or  three  of  the  great  events  of  the  war  are 
told  in  stirring  fashion,  but  the  narrative  deals  mainly  with  the  inside  life  of  the  soldier 
in  war-time,  and  its  physical  and  moral  difficulties. 
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UNCLE  JERRY'S   PLATFORM  AND   OTHER   CHRISTMAS 

STORIES. 

By  QILLIB  GARY.  Extra  cloth,  beautifully  illustraUd,  75  citUs, 

This  beautifully  illustrated  little  book,  containing  three  stories — **  Uncle  Jerry^s 
Platform,"  **  Pops,"  and  *•  A  Daughter  of  the  Revolution  "  —  is  gotten  up  in  very  attrac- 
tive style  for  the  Christmas  trade.  The  first,  a  well-told  story  in  dialect,  shows  the 
tender  care  and  loving  solicitude  of  the  better  class  of  slaves  for  the  members  of  their 
master^s  family.  The  second  describes  the  supreme  devotion  of  "  Pops"  to  his  little 
white  charge  and  the  gratitude  the  latter  felt  toward  the  former.  The  third  story  nar- 
rates a  thrilling  event  that  took  place  at  Yorktown,  Christmas,  1781. 

NICODEMUS. 

An  appropriate  gift  book. 
By  GRACE  SHAW  DUFF.  Extra  cloth,  75  cents. 

A  short  poem  in  which  Nicodemus  describes  the  impression  made  upon  him  by 
Jesus  on  *'  that  last  great  day  of  the  feast;  when  the  golden  glory  of  a  rising  sun 
decked  roof  and  dome,  and  edged  with  lustrous  line  the  gently  swaying  palms."  Of 
the  effect  of  the  words  of  Jesus  he  says : 

**  When  He  spoke,  His  words 
And  voice  seemed  fitted  parts  of  some  great  psahn. " 
And  of  His  look : 

•*  Bat  as  He  turned 
I  looked  again  into  His  eyes,  and  in 
Their  depths  my  soul  met  His  —  and  then  I  knew 
In  very  truth  —  He  was  the  Son  of  God." 

SONG  BLOSSOMS. 

By  JULIA  ANNA  WOLCOTT.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  beautiful  book  of  verse  in  many  moods ;  for  old  and  young,  grave  and  gay. 
The  poems  are  arranged  in  ten  groups.  Some  of  the  groups  are:  Riverside  and 
Meadow;  Among  the  Hills;  At  the  Fireside;  In  Lightsome  Mood;  and  In  the 
Sanctuary.  The  book  contains  Christmas  poems.  It  is  attractively  bound  in  hand- 
some cloth.  The  design  and  lettering  are  in  gold.  Especially  suitable  for  a  holiday 
gift. 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  IROQUOIS. 

By  BENJAMIN  HATHAWAY.  Cloth,  |i.oo;  red  line,  %\.^o. 

It  is  instinct  with  good  taste  and  poetic  feeling,  affluent  of  picturesque  descrip- 
tion and  graceful  portraiture.  —  Harper'' s  Magazine, 

Has  the  charm  of  Longfellow^s  "Hiawatha."  —  PiXbzxiy  Evening  Journal. 
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TWO  IMPORTANT  SOCIAL  BOOKS. 

THE   COMING   REVOLUTION. 

By  HENRY  L.  CALL.  Ctoth,  $1,2$;  paper^  $0  cemit. 

This  is  an  economic  study  that  holds  the  reader  in  a  grip  of  fascination  from  the 
first  page  to  the  last.  It  takes  up  the  tangle  of  modern  industrial  society,  and  unravels 
it  web  by  web,  and  shows  the  anomalies,  inconsistencies,  falsities  and  criminality  and 
injustice  which  we  accept  as  an  unalterable  economic  law,  because  it  dates  from  Adam 
Smith  —  is  something  over  one  hundred  years  old !  The  author  of  ••  The  Coming 
Revolution  ^*  first  touches  upon  the  ferment  everywhere  existing  in  the  minds  of  men 
upon  all  questions  of  public  concern,  and  then  systematically  examines  the  economical 
doctrines  and  social  conditions  that  have  made  labor,  the  creator  of  all  wealth  in  its 
application  to  the  resources  of  nature,  the  slave  of  its  creature  —  the  product,  wealth. 
He  deals  in  turn  with  **  The  Struggle  for  Existence  " ;  ••  The  Curse  of  Privileges  and 
Class  Legislation  " ;  **  The  Fruits  of  Privilege";  •*  The  Plea  of  Privilege";  "The  Law 
of  Freedom";  *' Inheritance";  ''Land";  "Money";  "Transportation";  "Trade*'; 
"  The  Corporation  " ;  "  The  New  Republic  " ;  "  The  Conflict." 

The  author  deals  with  the  various  aspects  of  modern  industrial  society  with  a  clear- 
ness and  perspicuity  that  is  so  rare  in  this  department  of  literature  as  to  deserve  the 
name  of  genius,  and  "  The  Coming  Revolution"  will  reveal  the  fundamental  falsities 
of  existing  economic  conditions  to  many  who  have  been  merely  befogged  by  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  orthodox  schools,  which  split  hairs  for  the  express  purpose  of  mystifying 
their  students  and  blinding  them  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  inexorable  nature  and 
justice.  Tht:  Revolution  he  treats  of  is  not  a  social  upheaval  of  violence,  but  a  revolu- 
tion in  economic  and  political  thought. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    BROOK    FARM. 

By  Dr.  JOHN  T.  CODMAN.  Claik,  $2jOO. 

The  wonderful  little  group  of  great  men  whose  names  are  associated  in  American 

biography  and  literary  history  with  the  Brook  Farm  experiment  will  always  make  it  a 

fascinating  subject  for  American  readers.     The  real  inner,  intimate  history  of  Brook 

Farm  should  find  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  student  of  American  literature  and 

social  movements.     This  is  precisely  the  niche  in  our  literary  annals  that  Dr.  Codman^s 

book  admirably  6Ils.     There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  scrappy,  reminiscential  writing  on 

Brook  Farm,  but  no  adequate  and  complete  history.     Dr.  Codman^s  book  will  be  the 

standard  history  of  the  subject.     He  gives  the  complete  historical  record,  with  the 

fascinating  touches  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  men  and  methods  and  aims  and 

daily  incidents  of  the  community.     Dr.  Codman  is  one  of  the  few  living  men  who  were 

on  the  Farm,  so  that  his  book  has  an  immense  value  for  the  new  generation  about  him, 

and  will  be  the  standard  authority  for  the  social  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  coming 

generation. 

This  book  is  one  for  which  the  student  of  social  experiment  should  be  very  grateful.  The 
kindliness,  the  breadth  of  view,  and  the  large  space  given  to  the  social  life  of  ISrook  Farm,  will 
give  the  book  a  deep  and  abiding  interest.  Dr.  Codman  deserves  great  praise  for  hairing  re- 
produced the  Brook  Farm  life  with  vividness  and  simplicity.  Its  very  artlessnesi  is  in  its  piaiw 
as  a  book  of  sketches,  and  it  supplies  a  gap  in  our  literature  which  has  been  deploredt  hut  whi^ 
no  one  else  of  all  the  brilliant  people  who  had  to  do  with  Brook  Farm  has  filled.  —  Bosifm  HtrmkU 
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THE    KEYS   OF   FATE. 

By  HERMAN  SHORES.  CUiih^  $1*25;  paper,  50  cento. 

This  story  has  a  purpose  not  expressed  as  in  a  tale  with  a  moral,  but  in  its  life-like 
presentations.  The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  New  England,  and  it  is  a  tale  of  incident 
and  romance.  It  deals  with  some  of  the  current  questions  of  reform,  and  the  thought- 
ful reader  perceives  that  chance  has  much  to  do  with  the  drift  and  attraction  of  one^s 
thoughts  and  sympathies ;  in  fact  to  what  an  extent,  under  the  proper  conditions,  good 
character  and  generous  ideals  are  **  catching.^'    It  is  a  suggestive  and  attractive  story. 

OVER   THE   OLD  TRAIL. 

By  L.  B.  PRANCE  (Bourgeois).  Clothe  |i-35;  paper,  50  ten.U, 

**  Over  the  Old  Trail"  takes  the  reader  back  some  thirty  years  to  the  picturesque 
scenes  of  a  Colorado  mining  camp,  just  after  the  close  of  the  war.  This  pictures  a 
phase  of  life  that  is  rapidly  disappearing  throughout  the  domain  of  the  States,  except  on 
the  extreme  frontier,  and  it  does  so  with  that  touch  of  certainty  and  sincerity  which 
shows  that  it  has  all  been  lived  by  the  author.  The  main  interestof  the  story,  however, 
is  a  delightful  love  story,  which  gives  us  the  old  sweet  and  perpetually  charming  senti- 
ment of  old-fashioned  lovers.  Incidentally  the  story  touches  the  question  of  woman 
suffrage  and  kindred  topics.  The  book  has  so  much  charming  literary  art  and  delicious 
sentiment  that  it  promises  to  become  as  popular  as  Mr.  France^s  other  books,  "Pine 
Valley,"  **With  Rod  and  Line."  **  Mr.  Dide,"  etc.  Of  these  the  critics  have  been 
almost  unanimously  enthusiastic. 

KERCHIEFS  TO  HUNT  SOULS. 

By  M.  AMELIA  FYTCHE.  Cloth^  $1.25;  paper,  50  ten.U, 

A  story  of  Bohemian  life  in  Paris,  full  of  vivid  pictures  of  the  fascinating  Latin 
Quarter,  in  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  several  interesting  and  memorable  charac- 
ters. It  shows  the  trials,  difficulties  and  temptations  to  which  a  pretty  English  gov- 
erness is  exposed  in  the  gay  environment  of  Paris,  among  students  and  artists  and 
writers.  The  purpose  of  the  book,  as  far  as  any  purpose  is  revealed  in  this  story  of 
love  and  incident,  may  be  said  to  lie  in  pointing  out  the  dangers  of  marriages  for  love 
and  passion,  without  intellectual  and  moral  affinity.  The  heroine  makes  an  unfortu- 
nate alliance,  for  love,  which  almost  wrecks  her  life.  Her  husband  deserts  her, 
upon  a  base  legal  technicality,  and  after  other  embittering  experiences  she  returns  to 
America  and  makes  a  marriage  of  reason. 

THE  VISION  OF  THYRZA. 

By  IRIS.  Cloth,  75  cents. 

A  dramatic  poem  in  blank  verse.  It  is  an  invocation  to  the  gods,  a  fine  revival  of 
the  classical  form,  after  the  manner  of  Swinburne^s  '*  Atalanta  in  Calydon,"  appealing 
to  them  in  the  name  of  despairing  humanity  to  visit  the  earth  and  reform  the  follies 
and  vices  of  society. 
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MONEY  WARS. 


By  SAMUEL  LEAVITT.  Price,  paper,  50  cents;  eioik^  St.2S, 


Have  you  a  copy  of  Mr.  Samuel  Lkavitt's  "MONEY  WARS" 
in  your  library?  If  not,  you  should  immediately  procure  this  most  valuable 
history  of  American  finance. 

CRITICAL  PRESS  AND   PERSONAL  OPINIONS. 

A  monument  of  learning.  .  .  .  One  cannot  but  be  more  than  pleased  with  the  his- 
tory, and  admire  the  immense  industry.  — JV.  O.  Picayune,  Valuable  for  purposes  of 
reference.  ...  He  is  not  unknown  to  us,  for  we  happen  to  have  read  his  **  Peace- 
maker Grange/' etc.  .  .  .  Quite  worth  careful  perusal.  .  .  .  Gives  us  good  reading 
matter.  —  N.  \\  Herald,  There  is  no  question  of  the  value  of  the  &cts  that  he  has 
digested  and  arranged.  —  San  F.  Chronicle,  An  epitome  of  information.  .  .  , 
Leaves  none  of  his  facts  unverified.  .  .  .  Exceedingly  useful.  .  .  .  Unquestionably 
right  in  many  of  his  arraignments.  —  San  P\  Call.  Mr.  (Coin)  Harvey  was  joined  in 
his  denial  by  another  financial  oracle  who  was  visiting  him  at  the  droe ;  Mr.  Samuel 
Leavitt.  author  of  ''  Money  Wars/*  an  encyclopedia  on  the  money  question.  —  Chicago 
Inter -Ocean.  The  financier  of  financiers.  —  \\\  H,  Harvey.  The  benefit  that 
this  work  will  be  to  the  scientific  student  of  value,  will  be  enormous.  —  A^.  K. 
World.  The  most  remarkable  book  on  finance  of  the  century.  —  Arena.  This 
book  contains  much  very  valuable  matter  that  was  in  danger  of  being  lost. — 
Gen.  A.  J.  Warner.  It  is  a  valuable  compendium  of  just  the  kind  of  information 
that  is  being  needed  to-day.  I  have  constant  inquiries  for  such  information  firom 
correspondents  of  mine,  and  will  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  their  attention  to  your 
work.  —  Henry  I).  Lloyd.  No  romance  of  Hugo,  no  tragedy  of  Shakespeare,  ever 
stirred  the  blood  as  does  this  infamous  record.  —  Tom  Watson  of  Georgia,  It  is 
acknowledged  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  finance  question,  and  must  stand  undisputed 
in  the  forefront  for  years  to  come.  —  Chicago  Searchlight.  Just  the  book  we  have 
been  awaiting  for  twenty-live  years.  —  Henry  Carey  Baird,  Has  created  considerable 
discussion.  —  Chicago  Times.  Does  not  hesitate  to  place  the  blame  where,  in  his 
opinion,  it  properly  belongs.  —  Philadelphia  Daily  Item.  The  American  system  of 
money  rises,  like  Soioition's  temple,  without  the  blow  of  a^  hammer,  in  the  magnificent 
sequences  of  this  history.  —  H.  E.  Baldwin,  in  Arena,  The  book  is  a  great  one. 
Entitles  him  to  the  gratitude  of  every  searcher  after  economic  truth.  —  Editor  ofNoM' 
conformist.     It  will  be  the  standard   for  quotation   and  authority.  —  y,  H.jFerriss^ 

in  Arena.     The  most  important  volume  yet  issued   for  the   cause  of  the  people. 

Junction  City  Tribune.  The  most  valuable  financial  work  that  has  come  to  our 
notice.  —  T'drmcr's  I'oice.  The  most  complete,  accurate  and  valuable  work  issued  on 
the  subject  it  treats.  —  A.  C.  Fislc,  Pres.  Pan- Am.  Bimetcdlic  Ass^n.  Comprehen- 
sive, exhaustive,  systematic,  clear  and  condensed.  —  San  pyancisco  Star.  No  one  of 
our  acquaintance  is  more  competent  to  write  an  intelligent,  truthful  and  impartial 
work  on  the  actual  occurrences  connected  with  finances.  —  Western  Rural.  Will  be 
of  incalculable  value  to  speakers  and  writers.  —  Chicago  Excess,  Your  book  is  a 
whooper  and  no  mistake.  —  C.  C.  Post.  I  will  positively  afnrm  that  no  man  in  this 
whole  country  is  so  well  qualified  to  write  such  a  book.  —  Editor  ^iw  City^  N.  K. 
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Man's  Immensity 


A  CERTAIN  EVIDENCE 


ETIDORHPA, 

or  The  End  of  Earth. 


A  Surprise  to  the  World. 


OF  HIS  IMMORTALITY.  |  The  Strange  History  of  a  Mysterious 

Being,  and  the  Account  of  a  Re- 
markable Journey  as  Communica- 
ted in  nanuscript  to  LLEWELLYN 
DRURY,  who  promised  to  print  the 
same  but  finally  evaded  the  respon- 
sibility which  was  assumed  by 


BY 


PROF.  J.  L.  DITSON,  Scl. 
CLOTH.  60  CTS. 


; 


The  general  character  of  the  book 
is  shown  by  the  following  quotations : 

**  In  all  this  world  of  cause  and 
effect  no  God  can  be  found."  The 
endowments  of  man  as  a  creator  are 
disclosed  in  literature,  music,  art, 
etc.,  and  "  man's  endowments  are  a 
proof  of  his  immortality."  **  It  is 
man's  immensity  which  elevates 
him  to  the  realms  of  the  infinite,  or 
Supreme  Cause."  "  We  shall  en- 
tcr  no  Supreme  Presence  greater 
than  man  ivho  once  walked  the  earth 
encased  in  clay^ 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

'^ Firsts   a  Supreme   Cause,   self-existent 
and  eternal.'' 

''Second,  man  is  the  Supreme  Being  to 
finish  up  the  earth.' 

'"Third,  Cosmic  Matter.' 

"Fourth,  a  Spiritual  World  or  Sphere .'' 

**  To  exact  science.  Cosmic  Matter  is  be- 
cause it  is." 


' 


1^ 
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JOHN  URI  LLOYD, 

with  many  illustrations  by 

J.  AUGUSTUS  KNAPP. 

Second  Edition. 

PRICE,  CLOTH.  $2.00. 

Prof.  W.  H.  Venablr,  Cincinnati. 

"The  charm  of  adventure,  the  excite- 
ment of  romance,  the  keen  pursuit  of  sci- 
entific truth,  the  glow  of  warm  enthusiasm, 
are  all  found  in  it^  pages.  The  book  may 
be  described  as  a  sort  of  philosophical 
fiction,  containing  much  exact  scientific 
truth,  many  bold  theories,  and  much  in- 
genious speculation  on  the  nature  and 
destiny  of  man." 

D.  J.  Starr,  A.  M.,  D.  D.,  in  Western 
Christian  Advocate. 

**  The  reading  of  Etidorhpa  has  given 
me  unspeakable  pleasure.  It  is  a  work  of 
rare  genius.  Every  page  excites  a  cumu- 
lative interest.  Herein  fragments  of  the 
dissected  body  of  truth  are  brought  to- 
gether, replaced  and  the  restored  body 
stands  erect  and  living  before  each  be- 
holder, to  be  named  as  each  may  elect  for 
himself.  Many  will  see  in  Etidorhpa  a 
proof  of  the  teachings  of  Christ  as  to  the 
superphysical  world,  and  be  comforted." 
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Zaphra. 

By  JOHN  P.  STOCKTON,  Jr. 


A  striking  story  of  social  conditions  in 
the  east  side  of  New  York  by  a  new 
author,  John  P.  Stockton,  Jr.,  who,  how- 
ever, comes  from  good  literary  stock,  for 
his  uncle  is  the  famous  Frank  R.  Stockton'. 
The  story  also  touches  incidentally  on 
the  development  and  progress  of  psychic 
science.    Cloth,  75  cents ;  paper,  25  cents. 

*'  Zapbra"  has  merits  and  will  repay  careful  perusal. 

— Tkt  Boston  Traveler. 

It  is  a  book  to  set  Christian  readers  thinking  a  good 
bit. — Elmira  Telegram^  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

It  is  a  fascinating  volume  throughout  and  will  cer- 
tainly find  a  host  of  interested  readers. — Saraiogi'an, 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
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A  ValaaMe  aad  laterestiac  BmIu 


Magnetism: 

ITS  ACTION 

AND  potency; 

With  Sngf estions  for  a  New  Cosmofrapliy. 


By  QEORQE  W.  HOLLEY. 


TIm  keynote  of  Mr.  Clevelmd*A  character  Is 
the  Peyton  Wade  impulse. 

A  Market  for  an 
Impulse. 

By  WILLIAM  WHITTEMORE  TUFTS. 

It  is  a  charming  hook,  and  I  trust  may 
have  an  exceedingly  large  circulation. — 
Rev.  Geo.  C.  Lorimer^  L).  D. 

The  title  is  admirably  chosen.  It 
catches  the  eye  at  once,  and  gives  you  the 
impression  that  there  is  something  worth 
reading  in  the  book.  In  this  you  will  not 
be  mistaken. — The  A^ew  York  Herald. 

The  characters  are  strongly  drawn,  and 
the  play  of  human  passion  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  author. — The  Boston  Herald. 

CLOTH.  $1.25;  Paper,  50c. 


A  distinguished  scholar  and  author  and 

president  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 

Universities  outside  of  the  State  of  New 

York,  writes : 

•*  In  my  judgment,  in  point  of  style  and 
method  of  presentation  it  is  admirable. 
The  personal  anecdotes  and  reminis- 
cences give  piquancy  to  the  narrative  and 
make  it  exceedingly  readable." 

An  enthusiastic  Shakespeare  scholarand 

poet  writes : 

**  I  am  particularly  impressed  by  certain 
passages  —  such  for  instance  as  the  open- 
ing  lines  of  the  chapter  on  **  Light.'' 
There  is  material  enough  in  this  para- 
graph alone  for  a  grand  poem." 

Another  distinguished  scholar  and  au- 
thor whose  style  is  highly  commended  by 
critics,  and  whose  scientific  works  are 
standard  authorities  on  two   continents, 

writes  : 

"  I  found  it  very  interesting  and  very 
suggestive.  You  certainly  have  a  very 
taking  way  of  putting  thin^,  as  well  as  an 
excellent  style  of  composition.  You  have 
collated  many  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant facts." 

CLOTH,  $1.26;  PAPER.  SOC. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,     6'ent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  the  price, 

Copley  Square,  Arena  Publishing  Co,^  Boston^  Mass. 
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AI.BEBT  BRISBANE, 
phy. 


A  Mental  Bloi^ra- 


By  Redelia  Brisbane.  This  work,  In  the 
form  of  au  autobiogrHphical  recital, 
covers  many  of  the  most  Important  events 
of  the  century.  Mr.  Brisbane's  unique 
experience  as  a  student,  a  traveller,  and 
a  philosophic  observer,  together  with  his 
rare  power  of  originul  thouftht,  invests 
with  peculiar  Interest  every  subject 
♦oucbed  upon,— prominent  among  wliich 
Is  a  vivid  picture  of  the  social  movement 
from  the  days  of  St.  Simon  dow^n  to  the 
present  in  wliich  he  played  an  active  and 
prominent  part.    Cloth,  $2.00. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  BROOK  FARM 

Py  John  T.  Oodman.  The  standard  his- 
tory of  the  famous  so<'ial  experiment  by 
one  of  the  few  survivors  who  participated 
In  it. 

Mr.  (.'odmau  deserves  great  praise  for 
having  reproduced  the  Brooli  Farm  life 
with  vividness  and  simplicity.  Its  very 
artles.sness  Is  in  its  praise  as  a  boolc  of 
sketches,  and  it  supplies  a  gap  in  our 
literature  which  has  been  deplored,  but 
which    no    one    else    of    all    the    brilliant 

()eople  who  had  to  do  with   Brook  Farm 
las   tilled.— Boston    Herald.    Cloth,   |2.00; 
paper,  75  cents. 

ALONG  SHORE  WITH  A  MAN-OF-WAR. 

By  Mus.  Marourritk  Dickins.  This  is  a 
[iiorc  than  usually  entertaining  l>ook  of 
trnvol  an<l  of  countries  which  the  people 
of  tlu»  T'nlted  States  are  to  know  more 
Irithnntely  in  the  near  future.  Heretofore 
coiiinicnrfal  relations  with  South  Ameri- 
j'.'in  countries  have  scarcely  been  encour- 
jitrln^r  and  never  cultivated.  The  United 
Stntcs  has  awakened  from  such  tximmer- 
ciiil  l)lnn<lering  ntme  too  soon.  The 
author  is  the  wife  of  Commander  Dick- 
Ins,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  has 
shared  with  him  a  sailor's  life  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  story  takes  the 
HMidcr  to  nearly  ev<?ry  interesting  place 
aloiit;  the  South  American  coast.— <.micago 
lntor-()<'ean.    Cloth,    |1.50. 


GERALD    MASSEY: 
AND  MYSTIC. 


POET,  PROPHET, 


By  B.  O.  Flower.  Gerald  Massey  will  be 
better  known  to  the  Knglish-speaklng 
p«'ople  fifty  years  from  now  than  he  is  to- 
day. His  genius  is  only  Just  beginning 
t(»  be  recognlze<l.  and  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower 
has  done  the  world  a  service  in  his  critical 
monograph,       "Gerald       Massey,       Poet, 


Prophet,  and  Mystic.**  It  is  a  true  tribute 
from  the  heart  to  a  true  prophet  of  free- 
dom, fraternity,  and  Justice,  ever  loyal  to 
the  interest  of  the  oppressed.— New  York 
^Vorld.    Cloth,  |1.00. 


I«ESSON8 
I«IYES. 


I.EARN1&D     FJEtOM     OTHKX 


By  B.  O.  Floweb.  Hudson  Tuttle  wrltet 
m  the  **Golden  Gate,"  of  San  Frandaoo: 
"There  are  countless  writers  who  are  able 
to  write  elegantly,  whose  sentences  are 
faultless  in  construction,  and  charm  by 
the  rhythm  of  their  cadence:  but  there 
are  few  who  combine  with  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  diction  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  knowledge,  and  earnest  and 
conscientious  desire  to  impart  it  to  others. 
Mr.  Flower  has  not  only  a  charming  style, 
but  his  whole  soul  Is  engaged  in  tne  sub- 
ject he  has  under  consideration,  and  he 
itnpresses  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  his 
own  sympathetic  fervor.  No  youth  can 
read  these  pages,  so  replete  with  lessons 
of  fortitude,  endurance,  and  noble  pur- 
pose, without  receiving  a  strong  IncentlTe 
to  imitate  the  character  portrayed.'* 
Cloth,  fl.OO;  paper,  50  cents. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  SWISS  REPUBLIC 

By  W.  D.  McCrackan,  A.  M.  The  Rt. 
Hon.  James  Bryce,  M.  P.,  writes  to  the 
author;  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Office,  Lon- 
don, W.  C,  Oct.  27,  1892.  "It  seems  to  me 
that  you  have  happily  blended  the  pictur- 
esque treatment  which  some  partsor  Swiss 
history  demand  with  the  object  of  bringing 
out  the  political  lesson  of  the  last  thirty 
or  fifty  years.  1  trust  your  book  may  do 
much  to  show  our  people,  as  well  as 
yours,  how  much  is  to  be  learned  from  a 
study  of  Swiss  affairs." 
Good  as  gold;  a  work  that  should  be 
treasured  by  the  thoughtful  student;  a 
book  to  take  the  place  of  honor  on  the 
book  shelf;  to  be  read  once,  twice,  thrice, 
and  afterwards  used  for  the  purpose  of 
reference  as  often  as  need  be.— The  New 
York  Herald.    Cloth,  |2.00. 

SULTAN  TO  SULTAN. 

By   M.    French-Sheldon   (B*b6  Bwana). 
A  thrilling  account  of  a  remarkable  ex- 
pediton    to    the    Masl    and    other   hoatu*. 
tribes  of  East  Africa,  which  was  pla"o^^^ 
and  commanded  by  this  intrepid  w^;^^-*^ 
A   sumptuous   volume  of   travels. 

soroely     illustrated;     printed.    <s'^ 

paper,   and   tV^ScX-^  XsKj^kxA.  \».  ^»sx^s:^ 
siik-flnished  oViOa^x  >J^J^- 
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BOW  8BAIX  THB  BICH  ESCAPE? 

Bj  Dr.  Frank  8.  Billings.    Dr.  Billings 

has  written  a  very  strong  book.— B.   P. 

Underwood. 

Dr.  Billings  Is  an  audacious  writer.    The 

most  remarkable  book  I  ever  read.— Hon. 

James      Whitehead,      Nebraska.       Cloth, 

12.00. 

THE  COMING  RETOLUTION. 

Bj  Hbnrt  L.  Call.  *'A  revolution  Is 
upon  us;  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep 
are  broken  up,"  says  General  Francis  A. 
Walker,  ana  the  widespread  interest 
among  thoughtful  men  of  all  classes  in 
economic  problems  is  shown  by  the  enor- 
mous demand  for  any  and  all  studies  of 
our  present  social  condition.  The  latest, 
by  Henry  L.  Call,  called  "The  Coming 
Revolution,"  is  a  scientific,  cold-blooded, 
mathematical  analysis  of  modern  indus- 
trial society  in  which  the  tangled  web  of 
economic  falsities,  inconsistencies,  and 
anomalies  is  shown  with  the  clearness  of 
demonstration  of  a  professor  of  anatomy. 
Its  great  value  is  that  it  gives  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  social  conditions  as  a 
whole,  a  view  of  the  entire  field,  while 
other    works    are    devoted    to    particular 

Cses  —  money,  land,  and  the  like.  The 
k  holds  the  reader  from  the  first  line  to 
last,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  accept  all 
of  Mr.  Call's  conclusions  to  admire  his 
excellent  work.— New  York  World  (April 
15,  1895).    Cloth,  1^1.25;  paper,  60  cents. 

C£TILIZAT10N'8  INFERNO. 

By  B.  O.  Flower.  Merits  the  careful 
attention  of  all  students  of  social  prob- 
lems, especially  those  pertaining  to  our 
great  cities.  The  volume  is  one  of  re- 
'  markable  interest  and  power.— The  Trav- 
eler, Boston.  Cloth,  fl.OO;  paper,  50 
cents. 

THB  NEW  TIME. 

By  B.  O.  Flower.  The  New  York  World 
says:  "It  is  in  every  way  practical,  every- 
day common  sense,  dealing  with  facts  and 
not  theories." 

The  Chicago  Times  sayw:  "Candor  is  a 
marked  characteristic  of  the  author's 
treatment  of  the  various  economic  sub- 
jects touched  in  the  course  of  the  book. 
Mr.  Flower  is  one  of  the  prominent  're- 
form' writers  of  the  day.  He  has  done 
^  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  one  writer 
*  for  the  advancement  of  his  fellow  men 
and  the  improvement  of  their  condition. 
His  plans,  if  put  in  practical  operation, 
would  be  productive  of  Kood  to  all." 
Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  ,50  cents. 

A  SCIENTIFIC  SOLUTION  OF  THE  MON- 
EY QUESTION. 

By  Artiii'r  Kitson.  Books  on  the  money 
question  are  multiplying;,  hut  "A  S<*Ien- 
tlflc  Solution  of  tlic  Money  Quest  ion."  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Kitson.  the  latest,  is  one  w<Ml 
worthy  the  study,  and  the  <'areful  study, 
of  every  person  who  wislies  to  take  an 
entire  survey  of  the  field  <M'<'ui)le(i  by  the 
science  of  economics  of  which  the  sui)Ject 
of  exchanges  Is  a  branch  .  .  .  Few  read- 
ers of  Mr.  Kitson  will  occept  all  of  his 
views,  but  his  work  Is  original,  thought- 
ful, honest  and  con.servatlve.— New  York 
World.    Cloth,  $1.25;  paper.  50  cents. 

DIRECT  LEGISLATION. 

By  J.  W.  St'Li^ivan.  This  book  demon- 
strates the  possibility  of  the  universal 
republic.    It  has  convinced  hosts  of  Ameri- 


cans that  middlemen  in  law-making  mast 
go.  It  has  afforded  at  least  one  funda- 
mental proposition  on  which  all  active 
voting  social  reformers  may  unite.  It  has 
induced  many  citizens,  partisans  and  non- 
partisans, conservatives  as  well  as  radi- 
cals, to  believe  that  a  common  work  for 
men  of  all  classes  lies  outside  of  party. 
Cloth,  75  cents;  paper,  25  cents. 

POVERTY'S  FACTORY. 

By  Uev.  Stanley  L.  Krbbb,  M.  A.  This 
is  an  excellent  study  of  the  social  prob- 
lems of  our  day  written  by  a  thoughtful, 
liberal  clergyman,  who  Is  animated  by  a 
sincere  sympathy  for  the  mdustrial  mill- 
ions. It  endeavors  to  present  the  question 
fairly  and  fully,  and  to  do  Justice  to  both 
sides.  It  truces  the  bulk  of  modern 
poverty  to  unjust  laws.    Paper,  25  cents. 

THE   WOMAN   SUFFRAGE  MOTEMEIfT 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  A  Lawtrr.  A  review  of  the  Woman- 
Suffrage  movement  by  an  orthodox  Chris- 
tian of  the  strictest  sect  of  the  faith  who 
opposes  the  movement  on  Scriptural, 
social,  and  political  grounds.  Cloth,  75 
cents;  paper,  25  cents. 

OUR  MONEY  WARS. 

By  SAM17EL  Leavitt.  Samuel  Leavitt 
has  comniled.  under  the  title  of  "Our 
Money  Wars,"  an  encyclopedia  of  the 
facts  relating  to  our  monetary  legislation. 
These  have  never  been  brought  together 
in  a  single  volume,  and  Mr.  leavitt  has 
'spent  twenty  years  In  collecting  and  veri- 
fying the  details  gathered  from  thousands 
of  books,  otflclal  reports,  and  flies  of  newfi- 
papers  accessible,  and  indeed  known, 
only  to  one  who  had  made  such  labor  his 
life's  object.  The  benettt  that  this  work 
will  be  to  the  scientific  student  of  value 
will  be  enorm<ni8.— The  World,  New  York. 
Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

WOMEN  IN  THE  BUSINESS  WORLD. 

By  One  op  Tiiem.  It  points  out  the  Im- 
portanire  of  [lecunlary  independence,  tells 
liow  business  efficiency  may  be  secured, 
and  diHcuKseM  nianv  of  the  business  posi- 
tions now  filled  by  women,  explaining 
their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
their  demands  and  rewards.  The  style  of 
the  book  Is  good.  Its  fund  of  wisdom 
large,  and  it  will  be  of  wide  and  perma- 
nent value.  M'sny  Sunday  School  libraries 
would  be  the  better  for  it.— The  Con- 
Kre^atlonull.st.  Boston.  Cloth,  $1.75; 
paper,  50  cents. 

SOCIOLOGY.    Popular  Lecthres  before  th* 
Brooklyn  Ethical  Association. 

By  Uev.  ,7oiin  W.  Chadwick,  Robert  G. 
KccLKs.  M.  1)..  Prof.  John  Fiskb.  Prof. 
(iKon<;i:  (Iinton,  Dr.  Lewis  G.  Janes, 
John  ('.  KiMllAI.L.  MIhs  Cabomnb  B. 
LkUow.  IIr«;ii  ().  rKNTECosT.  William 
lv»TTs.  Z.  SiDNKY  Sampson.  Prof.  Rufus 
SnKi.i>oN.  Jamks  a.  Skilton.  Danirl 
<;i{KKM,KAF  Thompson.  Mrs.  Mart 
Tkkat.  John  A.  Taylor  and  C.  Stani- 
i.AM)  Wakk.    Cloth.  ^2.00. 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

Ry  Isaac  N.  Taylor.  A  very  Interesting 
survey  of  the  special  texts  of  the  Old 
Testament  anil  the  New.  and  the  argu- 
ments deduced  from  them  to  support  the 
theory  of  the  divine  subordination  of  wo- 
man a(M*ordlng  to  Scriptural  injunction. 
The  author  maintains  the  negttlye  oT'tlit 
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orthodox  view  of  this  qnestiou,  and  claims 
that  an  examination  of  Moses  and  Paul 
does  not  support  the  opposite.  Cloth,  30 
cents. 

RAILWAYS  OF  EUROPE  AND  AMERICA. 

By  Mrs.  Marion  Todd.  An  excellent 
alignment  of  the  arguments  which  are 
urged  in  favor  of  State  control  of  rail- 
ways, it  comprises  extended  extracts 
from  the  publications  and  from  political 
documents,  and  presents  the  essential 
figures  condensed  from  many  railroad 
reports  at  the  cost  of  .enormous  labor  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Todd.  The  work  Is 
strong  and  creditable.— i  he  Times,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
A    very    complete   and    exhaustive    work 


upon  an  important  8abJect.~The  Florida 
Times-Union,  Jackaonyille,  Fla.  Olotlit 
$1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

LABOR  AS  MONET. 

By  John  O.  Yeibbb.  The  theory  of  tlia 
writer  of  this  l)ook  is  to  demonetise  boUi 
gold  and  silver,  and  all  existing  monej. 
aud  to  create  instead  an  exchange  baaed 
upon  human  lal>or  power  as  oontim* 
distinguished  from  the  product  of  any 
particular  labor.  The  exposition  of  thA 
theory  Is  so  plain  and  simple  that  all 
readers,  even  those  who  have  never  made 
a  study  of  economic  questions,  will  be- 
come interested.  Cloth,  |1.25;  paper,  00 
cents. 


POPULAR  SCIENTIFIC  WORKS. 


TEMPTATIONS.  HABITS,  CHARACTER. 

By  Dr.  William  M.  Capp.  This  is  a 
very  useful  little  brochure  on  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  young  about  the 
dangerous  period  of  adolescence,  and  it 
treats  the  matter  on  such  a  high  moral 
and  common-sense  physiological  plane 
that  it  will  serve  admirably  In  the  place 
of,  or  lead  up  to  in  a  natural  and  wnoie- 
some  manner,  that  personal  explanation 
BO  many  parents  dread.    Paper,  25  cents. 

HYPNOTISM.    How  It  Is  Done.    Ito  Uses 

and  Dani^rs. 

By  Jambs  R.  Cockb.  M.  D.  A  complete 
survey  of  the  subject,  experimental  and 
historical,  of  hypnotism  to  the  present 
time. 

The  sifbject  treated  of  in  this  book  is 
certainly  one  of  the  very  few  vital  topics 
of  the  day,  the  study  of  which  Is  a  matter 
of  profound  Interest  to  the  intelligent 
laity  as  well  as  to  members  of  the  medical 
profession.  In  other  words,  the  subject 
appeals  with  a  peculiar  force  to  all  think- 
ers, both  In  and  out  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and  the  author*s  object  is  the 
diflicult  one  of  writing  a  book  sufficiently 
technical  to  satisfy  the  trained  medical 
mind,  and  yet  not  so  scientific  as  to  repel 
the  lay  reader.  The  author  is  to  be  con- 
ptntulnted  on  his  good  fortune  in  suc- 
ceeding so  admirably  in  accomplishing 
his  object.— The  New  England  Medical 
Gnzette.    Cloth,  |1.50. 

iEDCEOLOGT. 

By  Sydney  Barrinoton  Elliot,  M.  D. 


Prenatal  influence  Is  the  Influence, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral,  which,  acting 
through  the  parents,  affects  the  nnbom 
child,  not  only  during  actual  pregnancy, 
but  for  some  time  prior  to  it.  The  author 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  having 
well-born  children  is  within  the  reach  or 
almost  all  parents.  The  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  development  are  each  sepa- 
rately considered.  It  is  shown  bow  to 
impart  good  physique,  strong  vital  organs 
and  desirable  mental  and  moral  qnalitles 
even  under  an  favorable  circnmstancef. 
Cloth,  11.50. 


EVOLUTION.   Popular  Leotavee  before  tiM 
Brooklyn  Ethioal  Aseodatkm. 

Papers  dealing  with  varions  phases  of 
Evolution,  Physical,  Social,  and  Moral, 
by  Rev.  John  w.  Chad  wick.  Prof.  E.  D. 
CoPB,  Dr.  Robert  O.  Eccles,  Dr.  Lbwis 
O.  Jakes.  Stabr  H.  Nichols,  William 
Potts,  Nelson  C.  Parshall.  Rossitbb 
W.  Raymond,  Ph.  D.,  James  A.  Skilton, 
Rev.  MiNOT  J.  Savage,  Z.  Sidney  Samp- 
son and  Garrett  P.  Sbbyibs.  Oloth, 
12.00. 


MAfiNBTISffl.     Its  Action  and  Poteneji 
with  Sufnrestioiis  for  a  New  Oosmocmph  j. 

By  Oeoroe  W.  Hollby.  The  author's 
theory  is  that  the  all  pervasive  force, 
which  binds  the  forces  of  nature  in  unity, 
is  magnetism,  following  up  a  hint  of  Fara- 
day's.   Cloth,  11.25;  paper,  60  cents. 


RELIGIOUS  WORKS. 


EVOLUTION  AND  THE  IMIIIANENT  GOD. 

By  Rev.  William  P.  English.  The 
iiuthor  accents  the  doctrine  of  evolution 
In  the  belief  that  it  affords  important  aid 
to  the  apprehension  and  elucidation  of 
Christian  truth. 

It  is  well  written  ani;  candid.  .  .  .  read- 
able and  suggestive.— The  New  York 
Observer.    Cloth,    |1.00;   paper,   60  cents. 

CHRIST  THB  ORATOR. 

By  Rev.  Thomas  Alexander  Hyde.  No 
one  who  reads  this  book  can  fail  to  be 
convinced  that  its  author  has  thoroughly 


studied  his  subject,  knows  how  to  tooch 
the  chords  of  human  nature,  is  conversant 
with  the  best  methods  of  oral  address, 
and  has  well  presented  the  Christ  as  the 
One  who  not  only  perfectly  understood 
all  these  things,  but  was  Himself  the 
Model  Orator.  It  Is  a  very  suggestive 
and  refreshing  book.— The  Treasury  of 
Religious  Thought,  N.  Y.    Cloth,  |1.26. 


THE  SUPBBMACT  OF  THB  SPIBIT0 


By    Rev.    Bdwabld    ^w>k^>&s-.  '^^'^,_ 
and  Importaait.    \gts^i«a».  ^  ^<s«.  ^c*«- 
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nature  of  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
believer  in  Christian  orthodoxy.  A  phil- 
osophical discussion  of  very  deep  ques- 
tions. The  author's  claim  is  that,  accept- 
ing as  Incontrovertibly  proved  the  exist- 
ence of  an  all-pervading  ether,  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  this  single,  universal  medium  is  not 
only  omnipresent  but  immaterial,  and 
hence  not  of  the  material  existence  and 
its  conditions  and  laws,  but  spiritual,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  a  Divine  Will 
and  an  Eternal  Spirit.— Public  Opinion, 
New  York. 

This  book  of  Dr.  Knowles,  clearly  treat- 
ing the  ultimate  nature  of  matter,  the 
essential. nature  of  electricity,  and  making 
original  and  important  researches  of  a 
most  vital  character  concerning  invisible 
powers  of  the  universe,  will  cause  the 
author  to  rank  with  the  most  notable 
discoverers  of  this  progressive  age.— The 
Globe,  Boston,  Mass.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

▲  KBW  DfiPABTUBB. 


By  W.   K.   M- 


— .  The  aim  of  this  re- 
markable book  is  to  give  what  the  author 
believes  to  be  the  true  symbolic  or  spir- 
itual interpretation  of  the  Bible,  includ- 
ing the  Apocalypse.  The  work  is  evi- 
dently the  outcome  of  years  of  patient  re- 
search, study,  and  reflection;  and  every 
one  who  holds  that  there  is  an  inner, 
esoteric  meaning  to  the  Biblical  text,  will 
do  well  to  study  carefully  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  the  present  work.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  paper,   50  cents. 

THE  GOSPEL  IN  PAGAN  RELIGIONS. 

By  An  Orthodox  Christian.  The 
author  seeks  to  find  and  recognize  the 
truth  to  be  found  in  all  religions,  and 
especially  that  part  of  truth  which  be- 
longs to  the  Gospel.  It  is  a  very  fair 
work,  as  well  as  an  able  one.— The  Chris- 
tian Advocate,  IMttsburg.  Pa. 
It  contains  much  fresh  and  true  thought 
excellently  well  expressed.— The  Advance, 
Chicago. 

The  work  is  a  scholarly  one,  presenting 
its  arguments  in  a  pleasant,  convincing 
way,  evidencing  at  every  point  the  deep- 
est research  and  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration.—The  Times,  Boston.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

WIT  AND  HUMOK  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

By  Rev.  Marion  D.  Shutter.    Dr.  Shut- 


ter is  /widely  known  to  American  liberal 
Christianity  as  pastor  of  the  First  Uni- 
versallst  Church  of  Minneapolis.  **Wlt 
and  Humor  of  the  Bible"  is  a  most 
worthy  literary  study  of  those  elements 
In  the  Scriptures  and  is  a  sammary  of 
several  years  of  investigation.  Dr.  Shut- 
ter is  certainly  a  pioneer  in  the  field  and 
he  has  done  his  work  in  a  reverent, 
sympathetic  and  masterly  way.— The  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  New  York.    Cloth,  |1.50. 

THE   IRREPRESSIBLE   CONFLICT   BE- 
TWEEN TWO  WORLD  THEORIES. 

By  Rev.  Mikot  J.  Savage.  This  is  the 
most  powerful  presentation  of  theistlc 
evolution  versus  orthodoxy  that  has 
appeared  in  the  whole  field  of  scientific 
theological  literature.  Mr.  Savage  stands 
in  the  van  of  th<i  progress  of  moral,  hu- 
mane, and  rational  Ideas  of  human  society 
and  religion,  which  must  be  inextricably 
commingled  in  the  new  thinking,  and  a 
stronger  word  for  moral  and  intellectual 
freedom  has  never  been  written  than 
"The  Irrepressible  Conflict"  Cloth. 
11.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

By  Rev.  S.  Weil.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Well 
is  the  author  of  a  very  earnest  volume, 
"The  Religion  of  the  Future."  It  gives 
an  outline  of  the  modern  snlritual  phil- 
osophy. It  is  rich  in  personal  experiences 
anti  in  arguments  based  upon  them.  This 
clergyman  has  found  In  the  occurrences 
of  modern  spiritualism  the  "satisfactory 
proofs"  of  a  life  beyond  this  present  one, 
which  Herbert  Spencer  fails  to  find  in 
any  of  the  religions  and  theologies  of  the 
day.  It  is  a  remarkable  narrative. — The 
Times.  Hartford,  Conn.  Cloth,  $1.76; 
paper,  50  cents. 

THE   WORLD'S  CONGRESS  OF  RELIG^ 
IONS. 

The  object  of  this  volume  Is  to  state  con- 
cisely and  clearly— and  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible In  the  exact  language  of  the  eminent 
men  of  nil  the  denominations — what  their 
creeds  and  beliefs  are.  it  is  Intended  to 
serve  no  creed  or  sect  but  to  give  each  a 
hearing  upon  Its  merits.  The  volume  is 
printed  In  neat  style,  cheap,  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  masses.— The  Inter-Ocean, 
Chicago.    Cloth,   1^1.50;   paper,  50  cents. 


PSYCHICAL   RESEARCH,    METAPHYSICS  AND 

OCCULTISM. 


THE    SPHERICAL    BASIS    OF    ASTROL- 
OGY. 

By  JosErii  O.  Dalton.  A  comprehensive 
Table  of  Houses  for  Latitudes  22°  to 
50".  With  rational  views  and  sugges- 
tions, explanations  and  Instructions,  cor- 
rection of  wrong  metliods  and  auxiliary 
tables. 

A  much-needed  beginning  of  some  ra- 
tional, honest,  and  careful  study  of  what 
lies  so  debaa<Ml  and  obscured  by  Ignor- 
ance, folly,  and  pretence  In  all  biK)ks  on 
the  subject.  It  Is  the  condeiised  result 
of  many  years*  close  thought,  computa- 
tion, and  observation,  pursued  ©riglnally 
with  the  sole  view  of  testing  privately 
by  exact  methods  the  doctrine  of  nativi- 
Uet  in  astrology. 


If  there  Is  anv  truth  in  astrology,  it  Is 
worthy  of  study  as  part  of  the  Word  of 
(iotl  in  nature.  It  can  be  studied  rightly 
only  by  a  systematic  and  scientific 
method.  This  never  yet  has  been  even 
attempted.  The  present  work  is  a  laud- 
able endeavor  toward  that  end,  and  pro- 
vides a  sure  and  broad  foundation  for 
intelllvrent  pursuit  of  this  abstruse  and 
cloudy  subject.— The  Boston  Transcript. 
Cloth.  $2.tX). 


A  GUIDE  TO  PALMISTRY. 

Ry  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  IIendbrson.  A  com- 
plete nmnual  on  the  subject.  Cloth,  75 
cents. 
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THB  ASCKNT  OF  I.IFE* 

By  Stinbon  Jabtib.  ThlB  is  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  dst- 
ebloal  science  which  have  appearea  in 
this  decade  of  scientific  activity.  The 
author  is  an  evolutionist  in  natural  phil- 
osophy, and  he  applies  the  method  and 
the  principles  of  evolutionary  science  to 
an  investigution  of  such  psvchic  phe- 
nomena as  are  well  authenticated  and 
within  common  knowledge.  The  work 
has  been  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
press  and  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
TheoNophical  Society  of  New  York.  Cloth, 
1^1.50. 

SON  OF  MAN. 

By  Celestia  Root  Lano.  The  author 
seeks  to  place  the  Ghrlst-prindple  or 
theory  of  divine  incarnation,  of  whicb 
Jesus  is  an  example,  on  purely  scientific 
grounds,  making  it  an  orderly  sequence 
of  psychic  evolution,  and  eliminating  here, 
as  elsewhere,  the  idea  of  supernatural  in- 
tervention. For  this  work  the  author 
claims,  and  we  think  Justly,  that  it  is 
thoroughly  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  teachings  of  Jesus  and  the  evolution 
theory.  Her  citations  from  Scripture  are 
wonderfully  apt.  Indeed  she  presents 
many  of  Jesus'  sayings  In  an  entirely  new 
light,  apparently  Justifying  her  claim  to  an 
Intf^rpretation  of  Christianity  from  a 
higher  plane  of  spiritual  insight.— Literary 
Digest.    Cloth,  |1.25. 

PSYCHICS:  FACTS  AND  THEORIB8. 

By  Rev.  Minot  J.  Sayaob.    Dr.  Savage  is 


uniTerflally  recognized  a«  the  leading 
thinker  of  the  liberal  wiag  of  the  Uni- 
tarian clergy,  and  his  experience  and 
speculations  will  command  respect  and 
attention  everywhere.  This  volume  Is  In- 
tensely interesting,  containing  as  it  does  a 
marvellous  line  of  well  authenticated 
ghost  stories,  and  vivid  portrayals  of 
various  psychical  phenomena,  which  are 
as  Interesting  as  fiction,  although  In  every 
instance  they  are  fortified  by  evidence  of 
the  most  convincing  character.  * 
It  is  an  unprejudiced,  very  candid  presen- 
tation of  the  case,  by  a  particularly  com- 
petent investigator,  who  seeks  the  Truth, 
first  and  always,  no  matter  what  may  be 
its  bearings  on  his  own  previous  beliefs. 
The  interest  and  value  of  the  cases  he 
relates  can  hardly  be  overestimated.— The 
Times,  Hartford,  Conn.  Cloth,  $1.00; 
paper,  50  cents. 


THE  L.AW  OF  I«AWS ;  or,  Orlciiif  Nature, 
and  Destiny  of  the  Soul. 

By  Prof.  8.  P.  Wait.  In  this  remark- 
able work  no  theory  Is  offered,  but  atten- 
tion is  invited  to  the  operation  of  certain 
principles  that  are  as  fixed,  orderly,  and 
enduring  as  the  laws  of  any  science. 
This  book  will  put  the  Bible  for  many  In 
an  entirely  new  light.  The  Over-shadow-' 
lug  power  of  God  Is  set  forth  as  the  Law 
of  Tiaws,  the  involuntary  principle  which 
is  the  cause  of  all  phenomena  of  so-called 
natural  evolution,  thus  supplying  the 
missing  link  which  makes  science  relig- 
ious and  religion  scientific.    Cloth,  $1.60. 


ESSAYS. 


1  ACTS  AND  FICTIONS  OF  I«IFE. 

By  Helen  H.  Gardener.  Helen  Oard- 
eiior  is  at  her  best  in  the  most  difficult 
literary  chanuol,  that  of  the  essa.  *st.  She 
siiys  more  in  fewer  words  than  aay  writer 
of  the  day.— Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
Cloth,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

M£DITATIO^S  IN  MOTLEY. 

By  Walter  Blackburn  Hartb.  Mr. 
Hnrte  is  n  litterateur  of  the  light  and 
humorous  sort,  with  a  keen  eye  for 
obRervution,  and  an  extremely  facile  pen. 
He  has  some  original  ideas  and  always  an 
original  way  of  putting  things. 
The  writer  If  not  quite  a  genius,  is  very 
closely  related  to  one.  There  is  a  sly  and 
quiet  humor  everywhere  present,  ana  bits 
of  sarcasm  scattered  here  and  there, 
which  provoke  a  quiet  smile.  On  the 
whole,  we  give  a  warm  welcome  to  the 
volume,   and   hope   that   the   author   will 


soon  sharpen  his  quill  for  more  work  of 
the  same  kind.— New  York  Herald.  Cloth, 
S1.25. 


ESSAYS  AND  POEMS. 

By  Thomas  Babinqton  Macaulat. 
vols.    Cloth  (for  set),  |3.00. 

THE  REIGN  OF  LUST.    A  Satlm. 


Three 


By  The  Duke  of  Oatmeal.  This  Is  a 
remarkably  clever  burlesque  or  satire  on  a 
well-known  work  written  by,  and  on  cer- 
tain doctrines  attributed  to,  a  prominent 
Scotch  nobleman  and  British  liberal 
statesman,  who  Is  thinly  disguised  under 
the  title  of  "the  Duke  of  Oatmeal."  By 
*iust"  the  author  means  greed,  and  his 
object  is  to  show  that,  by  following  the 
Duke's  line  of  argument,  lust  or  greed  can 
lie  proved  to  be  the  great  ruling  force  of 
the  universe.  Cloth,  75  cents;  paper,  26 
cents. 


POETRY. 


SONGS. 

By  Neith  Boycr.  Illustrated.  A  collec- 
tion of  dainty  poems  In  white  and  gold, 
bound  In  heavy  paper,  $1.2.5. 

THK  FINISHED  CREATION  AND  OTHER 
POEMS. 

By  Benjamin  Hathaway.  Mr.  Hathaway 
Is  a  master  of  harmonies,  an  Inventor  of 
rhythms    which    more    famous    writers 


might  be  glad  to  borrow.    His  songs  are 

real  songs,  always  forceful  and  noble,  yet 

always     and     Intensely     lyrical.— Boston 

Times. 

A  true  poetic  quality,  a  delicate  insight, 

and     exalted     thought.— Boston     Budget. 

Cloth,  11.26. 


THB  UEAGUE  OF  THE  lBA<yiS.^Vl^- 


Bt  Benjamin 
with  good  tAste 


\ 
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of  picturesque  description  and  graceful 
portraiture,  and  its  versiflcation  Is  fairly 
melodious.— Harper's  Magazine. 
Has  the  charm  of  Longfellow's  "Hia- 
watha."—Albany  Evening  Journal. 
Of  rare  excellence  and  beauty.— American 
Wesleyan. 

Bvinces  fine  qualities  of  imagination,  and 
Is  distinguished  by  remarkable  grace  and 
fluency.— Boston  Gazette.  Clotn,  |1.00; 
red  line,  fl.OO. 

VISION  OF  THYRZA. 

By  Iris.  A  dramatic  poem  in  blank  verse. 
It  is  an  invocation  to  the  gods,  a  fine 
revival  of  the  classical  form,  after  the 
manner  of  Swinburne's  "Atalanta  in  Caly- 
don,"  appealing  to  them  in  the  name  of 
despairing  humanity  to  visit  the  earth  and 
reform  the  follies  and  vices  of  society. 
Cloth,  75  cents. 

FOB  TO-DAY.    Po^ms. 


gorgeous  with  the  local  color  of  Mexico  in 
the  fifteenth  centurv,  and  replete  with 
fine  thoughts,  which,  however,  he  ac- 
knowledges might  not  have  come  to 
Aztecs,  although,  again,  he  alleges  they 
might.  Its  plot  is  a  noble  conception.— 
The  Commonwealth,  Boston.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

COLUMBUS  THB  DISGOYBBBB.   A 


By  Walter  Warren.  A  spirited  drama 
in  five  acts.  Mr.  Walter  Warren  makes 
a  psychologic  rather  than  a  historic— 
though  not  unhistoric— study  of  the  char- 
acter of  Columbus,  as  manifested  and 
developed  in  connection  with  his  exper- 
iences before,  during,  and  afteir  his  dis- 
covery of  America.  In  dramatizing  a 
story  In  this  fashion,  one  gains  a  better 
Insight  into  the  personality  of  Columbus 
than  is  possible  from  the  merely  abstract 
narratives.— The  Boston  Herald.  Cloth. 
11.25. 


By    Frahobs    M.  Milne.    The  noble  aim       CBOIL  THE  SEEB. 


of  all  Mrs'.  Milne's  writings,  combined 
with  their  great  literary  merit,  should 
commend  them  to  all.  What  Whittler 
was  to  the  anti-slavery  movement,  Mrs. 
Milne  is  to  this  greater  movement  of  to- 
day, which  is  based  on  "equal  rights  for 
all,  special  privilege  to  none,"  which 
means  freedom  not  alone  for  the  black 
man,  nor  the  white  man.  but  for  all  man- 
klnd.— The  Star.  San  Francisco.  Cloth, 
11.00. 


THB  AZTECS. 


with 


By     Walter     Warren.      Uniform 
"Columbus  the  Discoverer." 
Mr.  Walter  Warreu  is  a  man  evidently  In 
warm  sympathy  for  his  kind.    His  play  is 


By  Walter  Warren.  In  peacock  blue 
and  silver,  uniform  with  above. 
A  strong  drama  from  a  literary  point  of 
view.  This  is  not  the  author's  first  at- 
tempt at  drama  but  his  most  ambitious 
one.  It  is  rich  in  metaphysical  thouffbt 
stated  in  the  tersest  wav.  Epii^rams 
abound  and  they  have  the  Shakespearias 
vigor.— The  Sentinel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Cloth,  111.25. 

SONG  BLOSSOMS.    Poems. 

By  Julian  Anna  Walcott.  It  Is  a  book 
of  sweet,  tender,  and  wholesome  poetic 
thought  throughout.— The  Times,  Boston. 
Mass.    Cloth,  $1.25. 


FICTION. 
Stories  Dealing  with  the  Doable  Standard  of  Morals. 


A  MORAL  BLOT. 

By  SiOMUND  Alexander.  The  world  of 
novel  readers  has  always  felt  the  fascina- 
tion of  the  strong  lights  and  shadows  of 
the  world  of  Bohemia.  It  is  into  this 
world  of  picturesque  figures,  generous 
thinking  and  kindlineHs.  of  youth  and 
beauty  and  talent,  ambition  and  Joys  and 
sorrows,  all  keen  and  vivid  and  fleeting, 
that  Signiund  B.  Alexander  introduces  us 
in  "A  Moral  Blot."  Cloth.  $1.25;  paper, 
50  cents. 

IS  THIS  YOUB  SON,  MY  LORD? 

By  Helen  H.  Gardener.  It  Is  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  best  contemporary 
critics  that  this  Is  the  most  powerful 
American  novol  written  in  this  generation. 
No  braver  voice  was  ever  raised,  no 
clearer  note  was  ever  striK'k,  for  woman's 
honor  and  ehlldhfjod's  purity.— The  Van- 
guard. Chicago. 

It  comes  very  close  to  any  college  man 
who  has  kept  his  eyes  open.  When  we 
finish  we  may  say.  not  "Is  This  Your  Son. 
My  I^rd?"  but  "Is  It  IV"— Nassau  Liter- 
ary Magazine.  l'rlncet<m.  Cloth,  $1.0(); 
paper.  50  cents. 


mothers  of  the  race  a  helpless  and  08tni-> 
cized  class,  pariahs  of  a  corrupt  civilisa- 
tion. In  Helen  Gardener's  stories  I  see 
the  promise  of  such  a  work  of  fiction  as 
shall  paint  the  awful  facts  of  woman's 
position  in  living  colors." 
Every  legislator  in  every  state  should 
read  It  and  ask  his  conscience  whether  If 
such  Iniquitous  laws  are  on  the  statute 
book  of  his  state,  he  should  not  hasten  to 
move  their  repeal.— Public  Opinion. 
Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

THE  FORTUNES  OF  MABOARET  WEU>. 

By  Mrs.  S.  M.  H.  Gardnsr.  The  book 
is  an  interesting  contrlbntion  to  the 
social  problem  which  has  for  its  solution' 
the  better  adjustment  from  a  social  point 
of  view  of  the  status  of  the  man  who  sins 
and  that  of  the  woman  who  sins  with  him. 
There  is  a  moral  in  the  book  and  one 
.  which  it  Is  to  be  hoped  will  not  escape 
the  reader.  The  story  teaches  the  lesson 
of  kindness  and  charity  towards  an  erring 
woman  in  a  manner  which  should  go  far 
to  Impress  It  permanently  upon  the  minds 
of  all  who  read  It.— The  Evening  Item. 
rhlladelphla.  Cloth.  |1.2S;  paper.  00 
cents. 


PRAY  YOU,  SIR,  WHOSE  DAUGHTER?         UNTEILING  A  FARALLIX. 


By  Helen  H.  Gardener.  ''The  civil  and 
canon  law."  writes  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
StantoDt  "state  and  church  alike  make  the 


By  Alice  M.  Jones  and  Mrs.  Blla 
CHANT.    "Unveiling    a    Parallel:    a     Bo* 
mance,"  by  Two  Women  of  tho  Wott^  It 
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Fiction,    stories  Dealing  with  the  Double  Standard  of  Morals. — Continaed. 


the  latest  of  the  Arena  Publishing  Com- 
paoy's  issues.  It  minutely  describes,  with 
mingled  strength  and  delicacy  of  touch, 
a  visit  to  the  much-studied  planet  of  Mars. 
Entertaining  as  the  story  is,  it  is  but  a 
vehicle  for  conveying  the  most  advanced 
thoughts  in  regard  to  the  crving  evils  of 
the  time,  and  advocates  a  wholesome  hu- 
man doctrine  of  reform.— Boston  Tran- 
script.   Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

THE  STRIKE  OF  A  f^EX. 

By  George  N.  Miller.  I  wish  every 
thoughtful  man  an^  woman  in  this  republic 


would  read  it.  The  author  has  looked  In* 
to  the  heart  of  woman,  and  with  unspeak- 
able love  for  both  sexes  has  written  the 
truth.— Kate  Field's  Washington.  Paper, 
25  cents. 


AFTER    THE    SEX 
sent*s  Discovery. 


STRUCK,  or  ZnsM- 


By   Georqr   N.    Miller.    The   sequel   to 
"The  Strike  of  a  Sex.**    This  is  written  in 
response  to  a  great  demand  to  know  what  ^ 
was  Zugassent*s  Discovery,  the  query  Id 
Mr.  Miller's  first  book.    Paper,  25  cents. 


Fiction  of  Purpose,  Dealing  with  Social,  Economic,  and  Political  Problems. 


WHO  LIES? 

By  Emil  Blum  and  Sigmund  Alexander. 
This  is  unquestionably  the  most  vivid 
and  realistic  expose  of  the  sham  bvpocrisy 
and  lies  of  conventional  society  which  has 
appeared  since  the  publication  of  Max 
Nordau's  ••Conventional  Lies  of  Civiliza- 
tion." 

This  Is  one  of  the  boldest,  most  radical 
and  realistic  works  of  the  decade.  It  is 
uueonventionul  as  it  is  unique,  and  will 
unquestionably  call  forth  criticism  In 
quarters  where  its  shafts  enter.— Illinois 
State  Sentinel.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50 
cents. 

EARTH  REVISITED. 

By  Byron  A.  Brooks.  Mr.  Brooks  Is  an 
earnest  man.  lie  has  written  a  religio- 
philosophicai  novel  of  the  life  in  the  com- 
ing century.  .  .  .  Social  and  scientific  and 
religious  evolution  have  in  a  hundred 
years  contrive<l  to  make  an  almost  Irrec- 
ogulzable  world  of  it.  Human  nature  is 
changed;  altruism  is  fully  realized;  wor- 
ship has  become  service  of  man;  the 
struggle  for  wealth  and  social  rank 
has  ended.  Mr.  Brooks'  book  is  worth 
reading  by  all  sincere  people,  and  in  par- 
ticular by  those  interested  in  Christian 
socialism  and  applied  Christianity.— The 
Outlook,  New  York.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper, 
60  cents. 

MOTHER.  WILL,  AND  I. 

By  Mii.Tox  CoiT.  A  skilful  psychological 
analysis  of  character.  It  depicts  the  pos- 
sible revolt  of  certain  spiritual  elements 
in  civilized  society  from  idealism  to 
mntoriaiism  and  anarchy.  It  shows  how 
society  <Teate»  Its  own  spectres.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

CHRIST  THE  SOCIALIST. 

By  the  author  of  '*Philip  Meyer's 
Scheme." 

This  is  a  novel  and  interesting  story  of  a 
New  England  manufacturing  town.  It 
tells  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  a  min- 
ister from  the  errors  of  his  social  phil- 
osophy to  a  more  ChriHt-like  view  of  hu- 
man needs  and  life  and  destiny.  The 
means  of  this  slow  change  of  life-long  and 
unquestioned  convictions  is  an  old  Scotch 
schoolmaster,  who  is  an  open  and  avowed 
socialist.    Cloth.  11.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

AI ;  A  Social  Tislon. 

By  Rev.  Charles  S.  Daniel.  One  of  the 
most  Ingenious,  unique,  and  thought-pro- 
voking stories  of  the  present  generation. 
It  is  a  social  vision,  and  in  many  respects 
the  most  noteworthy  of  the  many  remark- 
able dreams  called  forth  by  the  general 
unrest  and  intellectual   activity  of   the 


S resent  generation.    Cloth,   $1.25;   paper, 
)  cents. 

CSSAR'S  COLUMN. 

By  Ignatius  Donnellt.  A  story  of  the 
twentieth  century  and  the  downfall  of 
plutocratic  civlliEation.  The  one  hundred 
and  eightieth  thousand;  thirteenth  edi- 
tion. 

As  an  example  of  the  highest  literary  form 
it  deserves  unstinted  praise.— Cardinal 
Gibbons. 

A  very  extraordinary  production.^Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter. 
The  book  Is  a  plea  and  a  striking  one. 
Its  plot  is  bold.  Its  language  is  forceful, 
and  the  great  uprising  is  given  with 
terrible  vividness.— Public  Opinion,  New 
York.    Cloth,  11.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

JUST  PLAIN  FOLKS. 

By  E.  Stillman  Doublbdat.  The  plain 
people  have  always  fought  freedom's 
battle.  So  here— the  author  takes  the 
common  work-:i-day  characters  that  we 
.brush  against  every  hour,  and  shows  us 
their  hopes,  fears,  aspirations,  their  suc- 
cesses and  defeats,  in  most  vivid  manner. 
The  story  appeals  to  the  great  throbbing 
heart  of  humanity.  It  Is  strong,  earnest, 
masculine,  yet  at  times  touchingly  tender 
and  pathetic— Kdi  tor  of  The  Arena, 
Boston.    Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

A  THOUGHTLESS  ITES. 

Bv  Helen  H.  Oardsneb.  The  tenth 
edition  of  these  stories  iu  now  published 
in  a  new  and  attractive  form.  The  New 
York  Tribune  says:  ''Marked  by  a  quaint 
philosophy,  shrewd,  sometimes  pungent 
reflection,     each     one     possesses    enough 

Eurely  literary  merit  to  make  Its  way  and 
old  Its  own.  *The  Lady  of  the  Club*  is 
Indeed  a  terrible  study  of  social  abuses 
and  problems,  and  most  of  the  others  sua* 

test  more  in  the  same  direction."    Cloth, 
1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

PUSHED  BT  UNSEEN  HANDS. 

By  Helen  H.  Gardeneb.  The  fourth 
edition  is  now  ready. 

Must  add  to  her  already  «fu viable  reputa- 
tion.—Boston  Traveller. 
The  book  Is  clever,  dramatic,  and  in   a 
literary  sense  has  much  merit.— New  York 
Times. 

Fascinating  to  the  Imagination.— New 
Orleans  Picayune.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  60 
cents. 

A  SPOIL  OF  OFFICE. 

By   Hamlin   Garland.    Radically   uncon- 
ventional, and  doubtless  \\iSi\xsssH*^'sj^^» 
of   Western   life   that    ^J^»=^  'h^''»«w?«»-  "^ 
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American  fiction.— Oommerdal  Advertiser, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A  work  which  possesses  a  fascinating  in- 
terest for  the  superficial  reader,  and  many 
excellent  suggestions  for  the  thoughtful 
student  of  the  economic  questions  of  the 
day— a  rare  combination.— Books  and  No- 
tions, Toronto,  Can.  Cloth,  |1.00;  paper, 
50  cents. 


ICAIN  TRAVELLED  ROADS. 

By  Hamlin  Oarland.  This  volume  has 
become  one  of  the  standard  works  of  con- 
temporary fiction. 

"Main  Travelled  Roads"  contains  six 
American  pastorals.  not  eighteenth- 
century,  Dresden-china  types,  but  real 
Idvls  of  the  farmer.  Its  characters  are 
alive— individuals,  not  types,  that  the 
author's  skill  has  made  catholic  in  their 
appeal  to  the  reader.— Review  of  Reviews, 
London,  Bug.    Paper,  50  cents. 


JASON  EDWARDS :  An  Average  Man.  A 
Story  of  Olty  and  Country  Life  amonir  the 
Tollers. 

By  Hamlin  Garland.  Garland  is  a  fresh, 
vigorous,  and  original  writer.  He  has 
lately  leaped  into  lame.  and  promises  as 
much  as  any  contemporary  American 
writer.— Toronto  Globe.  Cloth.  |1.D0; 
paper,  50  cents. 


The  volume  abounds  in  descriptions  of 
scenery,  studies  of  men,  women,  and 
events,  and  underlying  all  is  a  quiet  love 
story.  In  descriptive  writing  and  analy- 
sis of  motive  Mr.  Howe  spems  to  have 
strength.  The  viUany  of  certain  char- 
acters is  not  overdrawn,  nor  are  the 
virtues  of  others  overestimated.  In  plot 
and  treatment  the  "Chronicles**  impress 
one  as  a  record  of  dally  life.— Detroit 
Journal.    Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 


ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  A  DAY. 

By  ADELINE  Knapp.  Of  this  book  the 
famous  poet  Joaquin  Miller  has  said: 
"Great  stuff!  Capital  stufT!  Full  of  good 
points,  well  put." 

A  forcible,  earnest  writer  and  a  woman  of 
brains;  her  work  never  declines  from  a 
certain  established  mark  of  excellence.— 
The  Saturday  Press,  Oakland.  Cal.  Cloth. 
75  cents. 


WHICH  WAT,  SIRS,  THE  BETTER? 

By  Jambs  M.  Martin.  A  story  dealing 
with  the  industrial  question.  It  tells  the 
story  of  a  great  strike  and  shows  one  way 
out  of  the  difficulties  of  this  problem. 
Cloth,  75  cents;  paper,  25  cents. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  CANON. 

By  Bevbridoe  Hill.  This  story  may  be 
looked  ujpon  as  a  literary  agate,  in  which 
the  varied  threads  of  mining  life  are 
clustere<l  and  outlined  like  the  mossy 
threads  in  the  preserving  stone.  It  shows 
the  daily  life  of  the  hardy  mountaineers 
and  miners  of  the  highlands  of  Colorado, 
and  touches  upon  their  view  of  the  silver 
question.    Cloth,  $1.50:  paper,  50  cents. 

THE  TROUBLE  OF  LIVING  ALONE. 

By  F.  B.  HoPMAN.  A  new  novol  portray- 
ing political  life  and  nnibltlun  by  a  new 
writer  who  tells  a  good  story  for  the 
story's  sake.  It  deals  with  questions  of 
the  day,  and  phases  of  Amcriran  life 
which  are  now  niuph  in  men's  mlndB.  The 
author  has  a  Hu>fge»tive  stvle.  and  he  tells 
his  story  freshly.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50 
cents. 

ARISTOFIA. 

By  Castkllo  N.  Holford.  "Arlstopla" 
Is  an  original  conception,  and  the  picture 
It  gives  of  the  foundlnn;  and  development 
of  an  Ideal  republic  In  Virginia  in  the 
seventeenth  century  holds  that  subtle 
verisimilitude  to  fact  that  so  few  Utopian 
imaginations  can  impart  to  their  fantastic 
creations.    (Moth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 


THE  CHRONICLES  OF  BREAK  O*  DAT. 

By  E.  EvRRKTT  IIowE.  This  Is  a  story  of 
varied  life  in  the  West.  The  hero  Is  a 
"hired  man."  and  he  has  an  abundance 
of  adventures— more,  perhaps,  than  fail  to 
the  lot  of  the  overage  "hired  man"  on  a 
farm,  but  surely  none  too  many  to  please 
the  lover  of  a  good  story  told  for  the 
Story's  sake. 


MUGWUBIPS. 

By    One    op    Them.    A    vivid    story    of 

FoUtical  life  behind  the  scenes  In  Boston. 
t  shows  how  a  promising  young  lawyer 
could  have  been  a  "statesman**  if  he  bad 
sacrificed  his  principles  and  worked  the 
"machine."  His  democratic  opinions  and 
sturdy  independence  also  cost  him  an 
heiress.  It  is  a  rattling  good  story  of 
American  life.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  00 
cents. 


TOUNG    WEST;    »    Seqael    to    *•  Looking 
Backward." 

By  Solomon  Schindlbr.  This  is  not 
only  a  supplement  to,  but  the  comple- 
ment of,  the  famous  nationalistic  docu- 
ment, "Looking  Backward.**  "Young 
West"  describes  his  own  eventful  career 
from  his. first  awakening  to  consciousness 
to  his  age  of  threescore  and  ten,  thus 
picturing  life  In  its  various  phases,  as  it 
will  be  acted  out  by  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  of  America  In  the  twenty- 
second  century.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50 
cents. 


SALOME  SHEPARD,  REFORHER. 

By  Helen  M.  Winslow.  Miss  Winslow 
does  not  enter  Idly  Into  discussions  which 
she  cannot  ably  and  righteously  uphold. 
Her  book  Is  strong,  keen,  and  powerful, 
and  her  ideas  are  so  expressive  that  their 
moaning  is  clearly  conveyed. — Boston 
Herald. 

There  Is,  however,  not  a  dull  page  in  the 
book,  which  has  already  been  ravorably 
compared  with  Charles  Readers  best 
works.— Boston  Journal.  Cloth,  $1.25; 
paper,  50  cents. 
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AN  ▲POCAI.TPSB  OF  I.IFK. 

Bj  W.  T.  Chbnbt.  This  is  a  metaphysical 
worlc  of  great  importance,  imbued  with 
the  new  hope  and  the  new  thinking.  The 
one  great  nasal  fact  of  the  author^s  phil- 
osophy, the  foundation  of  his  boolc,  is  the 
truth  of  a  higher  spiritualism,  which 
necessarily  classes  man  as  a  spiritual 
entity  with  spiritual  powers  and  attributes 
of  being,  and  a  spiritual  destiny  resulting 
therefrom  that  links  him  with  the  Infinite 
Spirit.    Cloth.  $1.25;  paper,  60  cents. 

puj^ts's  query. 

By  8.  C.  Claak.  This  Is  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  convincing  books 
setting  forth  the  claims  and  data  of 
spiritualism  ever  written.  The  work  is 
put  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  and  it  portrays 
the  soul  history  of  a  young  man  and  his 
wife.  The  title  of  the  book  is  taken  from 
the  New  Testament,  Pilate's  famous 
question.  "What  is  Truth?*'  It  examines 
Theosophy,  Unitarianlsm,  and  Spirit- 
ualism.   Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  60  cents. 

DR.  JOHN  SAWTBR. 

By  Mrs.  Elvina  J.  Babtlvtt.  A  story  of 
psychic     phenomena.     Cloth,    75    cents. 

THR  DOUBLR  MAN. 

By  F.  B.  DowD.  This  is  a  story  of  spirit- 
ualistic phenomena  and  hypnotism.  It  is 
a  study  In  the  complexities  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man  and  presents  two  startling 
types  In  contrast— tne  spiritually  aspiring 
mind  and  the  carnal  and  selfish  mind. 
It  shows  that  intell,ect  alone  cannot  fill*  the 
demands  of  the  soul.  The  mind  and  life 
must  be  spiritualized.  The  hero's  Jour- 
neyings  in  the  spiritual  world,  which 
follow  the  drama  as  it  is  played  out  on 
earth,  will  be  interesting  to  all  who  are 
adherents  of  spiritualism  or  students  of 
this  and  other  occult  theories.  Cloth, 
11.25;  paper,  60  cents. 

BROTHER  OF  THE  THIRD  DEGREE. 

By  Will  L.  Oarver.  This  is  a  story  of 
occultism,  and  its  events  are  supposed  to 
transpire  In  the  twentieth  century.  The 
Brothers  who  give  their  name  to  the  stonr 
constitute  a  strange  society,  in  which 
those  admitted  pass  through  various  spir- 
itual experiences  and  temptations.  The 
object  or  .the  society  Is  the  development 
of  the  highest  morality  and  the  capacity 
to  live  In  the  pure  spirit,  and  its  mem- 
bers attain  the  most  wonderful  occult  and 
clairvoyant  faculties  and  powers.  Cloth, 
$1.25;  paper,  60  cents. 

BETWEEN  TWO  FOBOE8. 

By  Flora  Helm.  This  is  a  strange  and 
brilliant  book  by  a  new  writer  who  will 
surely  take  a  high  place  In  the  literary 
tiTorld.  She  is  widely  read  In  psychic 
philosophy  and  physics.  In  this  rasci- 
natiug  story  she  snows  in  one  small  circle 
of  Life  the  perpetual  conflict  between  pas- 
sion and  nsplratlon  which  has  always 
rent  the  world,  and  still  rends  it.  In  her 
development'  of  the  character  of  Younod 
Rencllffe,  who  has  discovered  the  secret 
of  incorruptible  psvchic  life,  even  In  the 
flesh,  by  the  complete  elimination  of  hu- 
man passion  tfnd  emotion  and  affection,  the 
author  displays  a  verv  real  literary  power, 
which  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  by 
those  who  seek  to  estimate  the  progress 
and  quality  of  our  contemporary  litera- 
ture.   Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 


THE  DREAM  CBII.D. 

By  Flobbncb  Huntlbt.  A  fascinating 
romance  of  two  worlds. 
Although  simple  and  unvarnished  witu 
any  inflammanle  descriptions,  enthralls 
the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
thoughts,  until  reluctantly  the  reader 
closes  the  last  page.— Minneapolis  Sunday 
Times.    Cloth,  fl.OO;  paper,  60  cents. 

FORBES  OF  HARVARD. 

By  Elbert  Hubbard.  The  sketches  of 
character  and  the  bits  of  philosophy 
give  charm  and  value  to  the  whole.  Tbe 
philosophy  of  the  love  letters  Is  nobly 
Idealistic  yet  simple,  practical  rather  than 
abstract,  and  the  letters  of  Honor  In  par- 
ticular exhibit  the  beautiful  aspiration  and 
the  tenderness  of  a  strong  nature.  Hot- 
worthy's  tales  of  college  pranks  and  serlo- 
.  comic  love  rhapsodies  supply  the  fun.  and 
there  4s  a  suggestion  of  adventure  near 
the  end.— The  Boston  Traveler.  Cloth, 
$1.26;  paper,  60  cents. 

MARGARET  8AI.I8BURY. 

By  Maat  Holland  Lee.  The  setting  of 
the  story  is  vivid  and  picturesque,  bridg- 
ing the  period  of  our  Civil  War,  and  its 
touches  upon  New  England  and  Virginia 
life  are  full  of  local  color,  provincial 
phraseology  and  dramatic  power,  ^irs. 
Lee  strikes  the  note  of  heredity  firmly, 
and  the  most  tragic  complication  ot  her 

glot  hinges  upon  the  unlawful  use  of 
ypnotlc  power.  The  sad  struggles  of  the 
great  rebellion  are  incidentally  set  forth. 
Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  60  cents. 

THE  BIYSTERT  OF  EVELIN  DEI.ORMB. 

By  Albert  Bioblow  Paine.  "The  Mys- 
tery of  Evelln  Delorme,'*  a  hypnotic 
story  by  Albert  Blgelow  Paine,  deals  with 
the  curious  phenomena  of  a  dual  persion- 
allty.  The  author  has  made  a  good  Htory 
with  this  idea  as  a  basis,  and  ended  It  in 
a  grand  climax.— Detroit  Free  Pres.-^. 
Cloth,  75  cents. 

THE  PASSING  OF  ALIX. 

By  Mrs.  Marjobie  Paul.  A  story  show- 
ing the  perils  which  are  too  often  incident 
to  alliances  between  American  girls  and 
members  of  the  European  nobility,  in 
which  one  seeks  a  title  and  social  ambi- 
tion and  the  other  money.  Cloth,  11.25; 
paper,  50  cents. 

ZENIA  THE  VESTAL. 

By  Margaret  B.  Peeke.  In  this  work 
the  author  tells  us  upon  the  title  page  she 
has  been  assisted  by  the  Brotherhood  and 
by  order  of  the  Hlerophant  Egyptian  and 
Alcantra  of  Granada,  under  direction  of 
the  Algerlne.  It  is  certainly  a  very  re- 
markable volume  of  ancient  and  modem 
lore,  skilfully  blended  in  the  alembic  of  a 
narrative  of  life  that  passes  from  the 
actual  into  the  supernormal  and  magical. 
The  vehicle  of  strange  teachings  Is  a  story 
of  contemporary  social  life.  In  which  the 
characters  are  mostly  American.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  book,  however.  Is  the 
embodying  In  proper  relation  the  occult 
laws  or  spiritual  development,  as  given  by 
the  wise  men  of  other  lands  and  times. 
Cloth,  $2.00. 

THE  OPEN  SECRET. 

By  A  Priest.    A  wonderful  story  of  com- 
munication with  the  planet  Mars.    Science 
in  the  dress  of  fantastic  fictioi^.  ^Sv'CkXSsi.^ 
75  cents. 
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IT  IS  POSSIBLB. 

By  Helen  Van  A2n>Eit80K.  The  author 
shows  wonderful  Insight  into  child-life, 
and  the  story  is  delightful. 
*at  Is  Possible,"  by  Mrs.  Helen  Van 
Anderson,  is  a  story  written  evidently  by 
a  thinker  of  more  than  usual  ability.— 
Inter-Ocean,  Chicago. 
"It  Is  Possible,"  by  Mrs.  Helen  Van 
Anderson,  is  a  work  deserving  of  a  large 
sale  and  of  being  widely  read.  No  one 
can  read  the  book  without  partaking,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  of  the  Intense 
spirituality  which  pervades  the  story.— 
American  Farm  News.  Cloth,  11.25; 
paper,  &0  cents. 

THS  BIGHT  KNOCK. 

By  Helen  Van  Anderson.  An  extraor- 
dinary story  dealing  with  psychic  forces 
and  the  science  of  healing  as  practised  by 
the  Christian  Scientists. 
If  a  book  comes  from  the  heart,  it  will 
contrive  to  reach  the  heart.— Carlyle. 
"The  Right  Knock"  is  presented  with  no 
other  apology  than  this,  it  has  come  from 
the  heart.— Author's  Preface.  Cloth, 
$1.25. 

LIFX. 

By  William  W.  Whbbleb.    A  story  of 


unusual  vigor  and  imagination,  and  writ- 
ten with  flue  literary  art. 
In   the   form  of  a   novel,   called   "Life," 
William  W.   Wheeler  has  put  before  the 

frablic  some  of  the  clearest  statements  of 
ogical  ideas  regarding  humanity's  present 
aspects.  Its  inherent  and  manifest  powers, 
and  its  future,  that  we  have  ever  read. 
The  book  is  strong,  keen,  powerful;  run- 
ning over  with  thought,  so  expressed  as 
to  clearly  convey  the  author's  ideas;  every 
thing  is  to  the  point,  nothing  superfluous 
—and  for  this  it  is  especially  admirable.— 
The  Boston  Times.  Cloth,  11.25;  paper, 
60  cents. 


REST. 


A    very 


By    William    W.    Wheeler. 
strange  and  bizarre  story. 
The  title  of  this  curious  and  interesting 
work  gives  only  a  faint  idea  of  Its  pur- 

f»ort.  It  will  be  found  especially  interest- 
ng  to  those  who  understand  the  spiritual 
philosophy.  Inasmuch  as  It  is  a  very  in- 
genious attempt  to  show  what  mav  be  the 
possibilities  for  man  in  other  spneres  of 
advanced  knowledge  and  consequent 
power  over  material  elements,  such  aa 
spiritual  phenomena  already  give  speci- 
mens of  in  the  materiaiizlng  and  dema- 
terlallzing  of  objects.— The  Reiigio-Phll- 
osophlcal  Journal.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper. 
50  cents. 


Historical  Novels. 


AN  UNOFFIOIAI.  PATBIOT. 

By  Helen  H.  Oardener.  This  is  a  story 
of  the  war,  but  it  is  the  first  story  of  its 
kind  that  has  appeared  In  our  literature. 
Is  in  many  ways  the  most  remarkable 
historical  novel  of  the  Civil  War  which 
has  yet  appeared.  The  story  is  filled  with 
strong  dramatic  incidents,  and  there  is  a 
bit  of  charming  romance.  Mrs.  Gardener 
has  produced  a  book  that  will  take  very 
high  rank  in  the  historical  literature  of 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion;  for  although 
presented  In  the  form  of  a  novel.  Its  his- 
torical value  cannot  be  quest Ione<l.— Bos- 
ton Home  Journal.  Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50 
cents. 


BinCMISS  IN  THIS  RBAB. 

By  Rev.  Francis  T.  Hoover.  Prominent 
among  the  forces  with  which  the  national 
government  had  to  contend  in  the  rear 
while  the  Southern  armies  were  in  its 
front  were  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle,  otherwise  known  as  the  Sons  of 
Liberty. 

In  "Enemies  In  the  Rear"  an  effort  is 
made  to  preserve  the  history  of  some  of 
the  doinirs  of  this  most  dangerous  organi- 
zation. In  the  form  of  a  popular  story 
Mr.  Hoover  presents  to  the  reader  an  in- 
hI<V^  lew  of  tiip  workings  of  the  Knights 
of  the  Golden  Circle.  Cloth,  $1.60;  paper 
50  cents. 


Mlscellaneoas  Fiction, 


BORN  IN  THE  WHIRLWIND. 

By  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.  D.  The 
plan  of  the  work  is  admirable,  sometimes 
even  bold  and  striking,  its  plot  Ingenious 
and    well    sustained.    Its    tone   lofty    and 

f»ure,  Its  motive  and  moral  suited  to  stlmu- 
ate  lofty  aspirations  and  to  make  dupli- 
city ana  revenge  hateful  In  our  eyes. 
The  style,  moreover,  Is  very  fine.— Chris- 
tian Ob«erver,  Louisville,  Ky.  Cloth, 
11.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

WHERB  THE  TIDES  MEET. 

By  Edward  Payson  Bkrrt.  The  plot  o^ 
**Whore  the  Tides  Mf»of'  Is  very  strong, 
and  the  story  Is  told  In  such  simple  yet 
graphic  ^an^nage  that  the  interest  Is  held 
at  a  high  pitch  from  the  first  chapter.— 
The  Topeka  Advocate.  Cloth,  |1.25; 
paper,  50  cents. 

UNION  DOWN. 

By  Scott  Campbell.    In  *'Unlon  Down" 

the  author  writes  In  his  most  Interesting 

^eln.    It  is  an  affecting  story  powerfully 


told,  replete  with  vivid  pK^ores  whose 
boldest  outlines  are  softened  by  an  artl!<tlc 
mingling  of  light  and  shade.  It  is  a  story 
of  passion  and  pathos,  of  love  and  what 
love  will  do,  of  woman's  patience  and 
man's  erring,  of  remorse,  repentance,  and 
self-sacrlflce— a  story  which  should  aug- 
ment the  author's  not  undeserved  reputa- 
tion.   Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  60  cents. 

REDBANK. 

By  M.  L.  CowLES.  This  book  abounds  in 
delightful  descriptions  of  old  Southern 
**dlnlnR-day8,"  of  free,  Jovous  rldea 
through  the  pines,  of  child-life  on  ttie 
plantation— of  all  things.  In  short,  that 
make  up  the  real  South,  known  only  to 
the  Southerner  and  never  portrayed  more 
faithfully,  more  graphically,  more  ctiarm- 
ingly,  than  by  Mrs.  Cowles.  Mrs. 
Cowles  Is  a  fairer  representative  of  South- 
ern culture,  a  far  better  exponent  of 
Southern  feeling  and  customs,  than  some 
other  writers  of  that  section.  All  South- 
erners who  feel  an  interest  in  the  authors 
of  the  South,  all  Northerners  who  desire 
to  obtain  an  insight  into  real  Sontheni 
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life,  should  read  this  valuable  and  thor-      THK  CHUiDHOOD  OF  AN  AFFIKITT. 


oughly  delightful  novel.— Public  Opinion, 
New  York.    Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

OVSB  TH£  OLD  TRAIL. 

By  Lewis  B.  Francb.  "Over  the  Old 
Trail'*  takes  the  reader  back  some  thirty 
years  to  the  picturesque  scenes  of  a  Colo- 
rado mining  camp,  Just  after  the  close  of 
the  war.  A  delightful  love  story,  which 
gives  us  the  old  sweet  and  perpetually 
charming  sentiment  of  old-fashioned  lov- 
ers. The  book  has  so  much  charming 
literary  art  and  delicious  sentiment  that  it 
promises  to  become  as  popular  as  Mr. 
France's  other  books,  ^*I*lne  Valley," 
"With  Rod  and  Line,"  "Mr.  Dlde."  etc. 
Cloth,  11.25;  paper.  50  cents. 


KSBCHIBFS  TO  HUNT  SOULS. 

By  M.  Amelia  Fytche.  A  story  of  Bo- 
hemian life  in  Paris,  full  of  vivid  pictures 
of  the  fascinating  Latin  quarter.  It 
shows  the  trials,  dlfflculties,  and  tempta- 
tions to  which  a  pretty  young  American 
firl  is  exposed  in  the  gay  environment  of 
^arls,  among  students  and  artists  and 
writers.  The  purpose  of  the  book,  as  far 
as  any  purpose  is  revealed  in  this  story  of 
love  and  incident,  may  be  said  to  lie  in 
pointing  out  the  dangers  of  marriages  for 
love  and  passion,  without  intellectual  and 
moral  nfflnity.  Cloth,  |1.25;  paper,  50 
cents. 


A  MUTE  CONFBSSOB. 

By  Will  N.  Harben.    A  stirring  romance 

of  n  Southern  town. 

Full  of  beauty  and  strength  combined;  an 

ideal  union. — Boston  Ideas. 

If  knowledge  and  insight  and  the  flawless 

taste  of  the  artist  can   make  a  popular 

novel.  **A  Mute  Confessor"  will  be  one  of 

the     season's     literary     successes.— New 

York  Home  Journal.    Cloth,  $1.00;  paper, 

60  cents. 


ONE  DAT. 

By  Elbert  Hubbard.  Elbert  Hubbard 
has  given  us  in  "One  Day"  a  tale  of  the 
prairies  as  exquisitely  cut  as  the  finest 
cameo.  It  Is  perfect  in  conception  and 
construction.— The  World,  New  York. 
Cloth,  75  cents. 


EDITH  !    A  Story  of  Chinatown. 

By  Harry  M.  Johnson.  The  object  of 
this  well  told  and  interesting  story  Is  to 
draw  attention  to  n  moral  evil  that  is 
allowed  to  flourish  in  the  Chinese  quarter 
of  San  Francisco.  Cloth,  75  cents;  paper, 
25  cents. 


A  JOURNEY  TO  VENUS. 

By  OusTAVCs  W.  Pope.  This  romance,  by 
a  writer  who  may  well  be  called  the 
American  Jules  Verne,  gives  a  most  enter- 
taining and  exciting  account  of  a  trip,  by 
a  combined  party  of  Terrestrials  and  in- 
habitants of  the  planet  Mars,  to  the  planet 
Venus  by  means  of  the  "ethervolt." 
which  enables  them  to  traverse  the  Inter- 
planetary spaces  at  a  speed  far  greater 
than  that  of  the  earth  In  Its  orbit.  The 
exploration  of  Venus  which  the  party 
makes  is  full  of  exciting  adventures,  hair- 
breadth escapes,  and  perilous  vicissitudes. 
Cloth,  $1.50;  paper,  50  cents. 


By  Katharine  B.  Rand.  A  striking 
study  of  psycholoay  of  child  life  in  the 
form  of  a  story.  Uoye  has  hitherto  been 
considered  solely  as  the  passion  of  ma- 
turity. But  here  we  flnd  the  revelation 
that  the  attraction  of  sex  exercises  its 
subtle  influence  at  a  very  tender  age 
among  little  men  and  women,  and  we  see 
love  in  pinafores.  Cloth,  |1.25;  paper,  50 
cents. 

ONE  OF  EARTH'S  DAUGHTERS. 

By  Ellen  Roberts.  "One  of  Earth's 
Daughters"  possesses  the  strongest  female 
sketch  that  has  been  sent  out  In  the  sea- 
son's flction.  The  style  is  easy,  rapid, 
common  sense,  and  graceful,  and  Is  unen- 
cumbered by  useless  or  flowery  verbiage.— 
The  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Cloth,  $1.25; 
paper,  50  cents. 

DAVID  AND  ABIGAII*. 

By  B.  F*.  Sawyer.  "David  and  Abigail*' 
is,  notwithstanding  its  biblical  title,  a 
story  of  modern  days.  It  is  a  wholesome 
story;  It  will  be  read  uround  the  evening 
lamp.  Men  will  smile,  women  may  err; 
all  will  be  better  for  the  reading.  Olotht 
$1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

THE  KEYS  OF  FATE. 

By  Herman  Shores.  This  story  has  • 
purpose  not  expressed  as  in  a  tale  with  • 
moral,  but  in  its  life-like  presentations. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  New 
England,  and  it  is  a  tale  of  Incident  and 
romance.    Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

A  WEDDING  TANGLE. 

By  Frances  Campbell  Sparhawk.  The 
name  of  Miss  Frances  Campbell  Spar- 
hawk  is  not  unknown  to  American  read- 
ers, and  this  new  volume  from  her  pen 
will  attract  hosts  of  fresh  admirers  to  ner 
already  long  train  of  followers.  There  is 
a  vivid  sense  of  reality  throughout  "A 
Wedding  Tangle"  which  carries  us  back 
to  old  colonial  times.  The  effort  Is,  how- 
ever, to  untangle  a  wedding  problem  that 
threatened  to  mar  the  happiness  of  the 
principal  actors  in  this  drama.— The  Bos- 
ton Herald.    Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  50  cents. 

ZAPHRA. 

By  John  P.  Stockton,  Jr.  A  striking 
story  of  social  conditions  In  the  east  side 
of  New  York  by  a  new  author,  John  P. 
Stockton.  Jr.,  who,  however,  comes  from 
good  literary  stock,  for  his  uncle  is  the 
famous  Frank  R.  Stockton.  The  story 
also  touches  incidentally  on  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  psychic  science. 
Cloth,  75  cents;  paper,  25 cents. 

A  MARKET  FOR  AN  IMPULSE. 

By  William  Whittbmore  Tufts.    This  is 
a  very  charming  love  story.    The  dialogue 
is  especially  smart  and  natural  and  spark- 
ling, reminding  the  reader  here  and  there 
In     its    bright,     epigrammatic    turns    of 
George  Meredith's  playful  cut  and  thrust. 
It  glides  lightly  over  the  deeper  springs 
of  human  thought  and  conduct,   and  re- 
veals as  few  contemporary   writers  cass... 
the  dramatic  intensity  of  ^^'^^'*=^'^^'^'*''^^*. 
tragedy  of  life  beneath  U^  ^"^^^i^T^ 
of    monotony.    Cloth,     *«■»— '***^    ^  ^ 
cents, 
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BBHOI.DING  AS  IN  A  GIiASS. 

By  Virginia  D.  Young.  This  is  a  clever 
and  vivid  story  of  life  in  the  middle  West, 
which  will  attract  as  much  attention  as 
Miss   WUkins*    New    England    stories   or 


Will  Allen  Dromgoole's  Tennessee  stories 
on  account  of  the  skill  and  fidelity  with 
which  the  provincialisms  and  peculiar 
characteristics  and  customs  of  the  people 
of  that  great  section  are  depicted.  Oloth* 
$1.26;  paper,  60  cents. 


COPLEY     SQUARE     SERIES. 

Works  on  Economic  Problems. 
(Published  only  in  paper.)    Price  25  cents. 


A  BBTTBB  FINANCIAL  ST8TICM ;  or  Got- 

emmeiit  Banks. 

By  Gborgb  0.  Wabd.  Price,  25  cents. 
A  valuable  exposition  of  the  financial 
situation.  The  work  of  a  strong,  keen, 
logical  thinker  and  student.  This  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  man  with 
a  vote  and  a  mind. 


restoring  free  coinage  and  full  legal  tender 
power  to  the  old  silver  dollar. 

INDUSTRIAL  FREEDOM. 

By  John  Davis,  M.  C,  Gov.   Lionxl  A. 
Sheldon,  C.  C.  Post,  and  O.  Wood  Davis. 
Price,  25  cents. 
Strong  articles  by  able  writers. 


BONDHOLDERS  AND  BREADWINNERS.       MONEY*  LAND  AND  TRANSPORTATION. 


By  8.  8.  King  of  the  Kansas  City  Bar. 
Price  26  cents 
President  L.  L.  Polk,  National  F.  A.  and 
I.  v.,  says:   "It  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  voter  of  this  country.** 

KSAU;  or  The  Banker's  Victim. 

By  Dr.  T.  A.  Bland.  Price,  25  cents. 
It  is  a  most  thrilling  story  of  war,  love, 
and  tragedy.  It  Is  in  a  new  line,  and  will 
fill  a  new  channel  of  thought  and  prove  a 
most  valuable  campaign  book.  In  writing 
it  you  have  served  well  your  country.— 
Hon.  John  Davis,  M.  0. 

Fer  Iiii4re4,  %i%M. 
raUSB  SILTER. 

By  Sidney  Dbll.  Price,  25  cents. 
The  central  Idea  of  the  author's  argument 
is  that  the  panic  of  1893  was  caused  by 
the  rise  In  gold  through  money  contraction 
by  foreign  nations,  and  that  the  resulting 
confiscation  in  falling  values  can  be 
defeated  by  the  United  States  Congress  by 


By   C.   Wood   Davis,   Hamlin   Gabland, 
and  R.  B.  Hassbll.    Price,  25  cents. 
A   new   declaration   of   rights.    The   sub- 
treasury  plan.    The  railroad  problem. 

OUR  COUNTRY'S  NEED. 

By     Prof.     Fbank    Parsons.    Price,     25 

cents. 

The  author  Is  well  known  to  students  of 

law  and  lawyers  In  the  East  as  a  coun- 

sellor-at-law  and  master  of  the  science. 


SWISS  SOLUTIONS  OF  AMERICAN 
PROBLEMS. 

By  W.  D.  McGbackan,  A.  M.  Price,  25 
cents. 

All  who  are  Interested  in  good  govern- 
ment,  good  citizenship,  a  pure  ballot,  real 
political  and  social  freedom,  will  find  the 
crystallization  of  their  ideas  in  this  re- 
markable little  document. 
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ADDENDA. 


I^IFB  ANB  WRITINOS  OF   AMELIA   C. 
BLOOMER. 

Bv  D.  C.  Bloomer.  The  author  allows  Mrs. 
Bloomer  to  tell  her  life  so  far  as  possible  in 
her  own  words.  Copious  extracts  from  her 
writings  are  given.  Her  intimacy  with  Horace 
Greelev,  Susan  B.  Anthonv,  and  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  and  her  prominence  in  various 
reform  movements  gave  her  a  world-wide 
fame.  As  the  book  abounds  in  anecdotes  and 
information  concerning  contemporary  reform 
and  reformers,  it  should  meet  and  satisfy  a 
long  felt  want.    Cloth,  $1.25 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

BEAUTY  FOB  ASHES. 

By  Kate  Clark  Brown.  "  What  becomes  of 
the  souls  that  do  not  pass  through  the  *  pearly 
gates'  ?  "  The  author  offers  a  si>eculatlve  so- 
lution of  this  mysterious  problem  in  a  story 
that  contains  passages  oimuch  pathos  and 
dramatic  power.  The  old  moral  tnat  man  is 
purified  by  suffering,  and  will  Veap  what  he 
sows,  is  very  co^cn*^v  inculculate<l  in  this  re- 
markable 'Story.  Cloth,  75  cents;  paper  25 
cents. 

UNCLE  JERRY'S  PLATFORM. 

By  Gillie  Cary.  This  beautifully  illustrated 
little  book  contains  three  stories, —  **  Uncle 
Jerrv's  Platform,"  "  Pops,"  and  "  A  Daughter 
of  the  Revolution."  The  first  is  a  well  told 
story  in  dialect  in  which  a  telling  argument  is 
made  for  "  Temperance."  The  second  sets 
forth  the  supreme  devotion  of  a  young  negro 
boy  for  1  ^s  little  white  charge.  The  third 
deHcribes  a  thrilling  rescue  made  Christmas, 
1781,  and  the  sequel.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

THE  HEART  OF  OLD  HICKORY. 

By  Will  Allen  Dromooolk.  Eight  charm- 
ing anil  popular  storieH  by  this  gifted  young 
Tennessee  writer  are  collected  in  tni.s  beautiful 
volume.  These  stories  are  studies  of  different 
jihasesof  human  character  and  each  study  is 
a  work  of  art.  Raeiness,  strength,  vividness, 
an<l  felicity  ot  expression  characterize  the 
author's  style.  The  author  is  a  literary  genius. 
Cloth,  ^1.25 ;  i)aper  50  cents. 

NICODEMUS  :    A  Poem. 

liy  r.RACE  SiiAW  Dr  KF.  In  this  fine  blank- 
verse  \uHiu\  is  given  in  autobiographic  form  as 
from  the  lips  of  Nico<lemu8  himself  a  poetic 
account  of  the  two  episo<les  between  that  ruler 
of  the  Jews  and  Jesus  as  related  in  the  third 
an<l  seventh  cha))ter8  of  John's  gosi)el.  The 
poem  is  full  of  local  color,  and  opens  with  a 
striking  <lescription  of  sunrise  on  the  morning 
of  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  Passover  in  Jem- 
Kileni.  The  book  is  beautifullv  printed  and  is 
finely  illustrated.    Cloth  75  cents. 

HIS  PERPETUAL  ADORATION;  or,  The 
Captain*s  Old  Diary. 

By  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Flint.  Tliis  is  an  extremely 
interesting  and  realistic  war  storv,  told  in  the 
form  of  a  diary  left  at  his  <leath  *by  a  veteran 
who  had  been  a  captain  in  the  Northern  army, 
with  Cirant  at  Vicksburg  an<l  with  Sherman  on 
his  march  to  the  sea.     Two  or   three  of  the 

?:reat  events  of  the  war  are  told  in  stirring 
ashion,  but  the  narrative  deals  mainly  with 
the  inside  life  of  the  soldier  in  war  time,  and 
its  physical  and  moral  difiSculties.  Cloth, 
11.25;  paper,  50  cent9. 


HILL.4?REST :  A  NoTeL 

By  Jv LiA  CoLLiTON  Flewklltk.  Hlll-Crest  U 
the  homestead  of  an  Irish-American  famil}^ 
consisting  of  father,  four  daughters,  poor  bat 
proud,  and  an  old  maiden  •Ister-in-law.  A 
beautiful  and  fashionableyoung  lady  cousin  is 
a  disturbing  element.  The  principal  hero  is  • 
an  ideal  young  clergyman.  The  interest  of  . 
this  well-written  love  story  oentres  in  three 
love  affairs  that  end  in  happy  marriages.  The 
narrative  is  marked  by  fine  feeling  and  per- 
vaded by  a  strongly  religious  and  moral  tone. 
Cloth,  $1.25 ;  paper,  50  cents. 

THE  CENTURY  OF  SIR  THOMAS  3IORE. 

By  B.  O.  Flower.  With  frontispiece,  full-page 
portrait  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  numerous' 
pen  and  ink  diawings  of  leading  personages  of 
nis  century,  among  whom  are  uutenberg,  Co- 
lumbus, Erasmus,  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingll, 
Knox,  Melanchthon,  Michael  Angelo,  Baphael, 
Correggio,  Titian,  and  Da  Vinci.  This  work 
deals  with  the  first  century  of  modem  times. 
It  contains  the  following  chapters: 

I.    Introduction. 
IL    A  Glimpse  of  Western  Europe  During 

the  Century  of  Which  We  Write, 
m.    The  Reformation  and  Some  of  Its  Leading 

Spirits. 
rv.    The  Italy  of  the  Renaissance. 
Y.    Some  Fatal  Figures  in  the  Italy  of  This 
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Thomas  More. 
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dies.    Published  only  in  cloth.    Price,  91.60. 
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laneous essays  by  B.  O.  Flower.  This  volume 
is  printed  on  heavy  enamelled  paper,  and  con- 
tains over  thirty  full-i)age  illustrations,  with 
numerous  smaller  pictures.  The  edition  c3 
limited  to  one  thousand  copies.  It  is  richly 
bound  in  colored  cloth,  with  gilt  side  and  back 
dies,  gilt  tops  and  uncut  pages.  The  following 
is  the  table  of  contents : 
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With  full-page  portrait  of  the  great 
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Minor  Key.    With  full-page  portrait  of 

Louise  Chandler  Moulton. 

III.  Mask   or   Mirror.    A  discussion   of   the 

difference  between  Artificiality  and 
Veritism  on  the  Stage.  With  four  illus- 
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IV.  A   Poet  of  the  People.    With  full-page 

portrait  of  James  G.  Clark. 
V.    After  Sixty  Years. 

VI.    ChesterontheDee.    With  full-page  illus- 
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full-page  illustrations. 
VIII.    Winter  Days  in  Florida.    With  full-page 
illustrations.  _  ^     ^  ^-v^«^^.*30«2s! 
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Cloth,  91.25;  paiier,  50  cents. 

BKTOND. 

]{y  Hknky  Skwakii  Hi'un.\Ki>.  The  author 
declares  that  he  has  l»eeii  away  uud  that  he  has 
bei^ome  acquainted  with  the  conditions  that 
f'dlow  death.  His  aim  Is  to  convince  **  those 
who  seem  (N>nstltutl«iually  unable  to  i»eroelve 
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that  ]ierialn  to  the  su|»erlor  life  do  not  conflict 
with  common  M>nM\  however  they  may  rise 
l>evond  the  iK*rfei*i  gra**])  of  that  power  of  the 
mfnd."    Cloth,  7:>  cents ;  |»a|»er,  25  cents. 
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anil  iM'iMilt  phenomena.  The  central  ftgure  Is 
Siegfried,  the  mystic,  whoMe  main  pur|H>se  In 
life  is  to  lietter  tAe  irondiiion  of  his  less  fortn- 
nate  fellowmen,  cliletly  bv  inducing  them  to 
resolve  to  lie  stnmger,  liraver,  truer,  move 
loving  and  more  kind.  The  Ismk  will  fclTe 
i>leaNiin>  to  manv  who  care  naught  for  occult- 
ism, psychti'it.  and  riirlstiau  science.  Cloth, 
#1.25;  p'aiier,  50  cents. 
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BY   THE   EDITOR. 


The  Next  President  Most  Be  an  American 
In  Fact  as  well  as  Name. 

The  American  voter  should  demaud 
either  the  immediate  aud  iineondi- 
tioual  repeal  of  the  dark-lautern  act 
by  which  silver  was  demonetized  or 
the  demonetization  of  gold  by  onr  gov- 
ernment and  the  issuance  of  national 
greenbacks,  full  legal  tender  for  all 
duties  aud  taxes,  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  enable  the  business  of  this  country 
to  be  cariliHi  on  on  practically  the  cash 
basis.  The  demonetization  of  gold  by 
om*  government  would  bring  Englan<d 
to  her  knei»s  before  the  great  rei)ublic, 
and  we  would  hear  a  general  cUimor 
from  over  the  water  for  speedy 
consummation  of  international  bi- 
metallism. The  prospt»rity  of  every 
wetilth-creator  in  the  republic  no  less 
than  the  dignity  of  this  government 
demands  that  we  cease  the  miserable. 
ser\'ile.  cringing  policy,  fawning  at  the 
feet  of  England,  that  we  cease  to  imi- 
tate India  and  Egypt.  Patriots  of 
America,  awake!  The  tocsin  has 
sounded:  the  battie  is  on.  There  is 
not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  next  presi- 
dent of  th<>  republic  must  ^Uin  Amer- 
ican in  something  mor^  than  name. 


The  Gold  Ring  must  be  Broken. 

Then*  can  be  neither  happiness, 
progress,  nor  morality  among  a  people 
where  industrial  slavery  obtains;  and 
preci.sely  in  proportion  as  the  agrarian 
population  are  pushed  to  the  wall 
through  low  prices  for  products  and 
excessive  charges  for  transiwrtation 
of  their  products,  the  artisan  will  suf- 
fer, and  lat<T  th<»  merchant,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  all  men  engaged  in 
creating  wealth  and  carrying  on  legiti- 
mate business  will  find  themselves 
caught  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones  of  the  British  gold  power 


and  the  Wall  Street  gamblers.  This 
fact  will  appeal  to  the  conviction  of 
every  thinking  man  who  is  not  blinded 
by  prejudice  or  guided  by  a  blind 
subserviency  to  a  partisan  press  or 
demagogues  vvho  betray  the  wealth- 
creator  for  place  or  profit. 


^^^^^^^^^^t^ 


The  Battle  of  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  American  Tories  against  Ameri* 
ca's  Wealth  Creators. 

The  interest  of  the  manufactmrer  and 
merchant  is  no  less  at  stake  than  that 
of  the  farmer  and  artisan,  but  they 
may  feel  the  general  stagnation  occa- 
sioned by  low  prices  less  quickly  than 
the  latter  classes.  But  such  is  the  in- 
terdependence of  the  units  in  this  re- 
public that  what  affects  favorably  or 
unfavorably  any  considerable  class  of 
wealth-producers  must  necessarily, 
sooner  or  later,  affect  in  like  manner 
all  classes  engaged  in  legitimate  busi- 
ness, though  in  some  instances  prices 
may  be  artificially  maintained  for  a 
little  time.  The  gradual  and  steady 
ascendt»ncy  of  the  financial  policy  of 
England  and  the  American  tories,  or 
the  gold  ring  of  both  countries,  since 
1872,  the  result  of  which  at  first  fell 
most  heavily  on  the  agrarian  popu- 
tion.  is  to-day  being  felt  in  all  branches 
of  productive  industry,  and  the  sink- 
ing in  selling  prices,  brought  about  by 
this  English  rule,  is  not  only  rapidly 
reducing  one  of  the  greatest  wealth- 
producing  nations  of  the  globe  to  a  de- 
pendent condition  and  affording  the 
sjime  conspiracy  of  English  financiers 
and  American  tories  an  opportunity 
to  saddle  the  nation  with  an  immense 
Iwnded  debt  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  but  it  is  being  felt  more  or  less 
severely  by  all  legitimate  and  ijrcyiws^- 
tive  business  througho\W<^^  ^'^"^^^^^'^- 
The  batUe  of  1806  wVW  ^«^  v^xs^^sss^  ^ 
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ballots,  cast  by  patriots  against  the 
power  which  more  openly  and  loss 
successfully  assailed  us  In  1776. 


^^^^^^^^^^ 


The  Tallt  of  International  Bimetallism, 
antll  the  United  States  forces  Europe 
to  Come  to  Our  Terms  by  Our  Re- 
pealing the  Demonetization  Act,  is 
Simply  a  Snare  and  Delusion  of  the 
Usurer  Class,  and  should  Deceive  no 
Thinking  Man  or  Woman. 

All  talk  of  international  bimetallism 
is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.    It  is  part  of 
a  deliberate  plan  of  the  gold  ring  to 
divide    the   forces   of   progress,    pros- 
perity, and  plenty.    The  only  way  in 
which  international  bimetallism  can  be 
brought  about  is  by  the  unconditional 
repeal    by   our   government   of   the   law 
whieh  demonetized  silver  and  all  subne- 
quent  legislation  which  has  directly  or 
indirectly  affected  the  ancient  constitu- 
tional  standing  of  silver.     This    move 
woidd  unquestionably  (1)  force  the  gold 
power  to  sue  for  international  bimetal- 
lism; (2)  it  ^vould  turn  the  course  of 
commerce  of  the  world's  great  silver 
nations  from  England  to  America;  (3) 
It  would  raise  the  prices  of  the  real 
wealth   of   the   nation    and    start   into 
operation  the  wheels  of  business;  (4) 
It  would  lend  new  energy  to  the  arm  of 
Industry;  (5)  it  would  inspire  our  in- 
dustrial niillicms  with  new  hope;  (0)  it 
would  bring  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  tory  class  of  Ani(»rica  to  a  sudden 
halt,  and  place  those  who  have  so  long 
subtly  waged  a  winning  battle  against 
American  inde])endence  and  the  pros- 
perity  of  th(»   WMge-carners  upon   tlu* 
def<'nsive.    The  mighty  uprising  of  the 
people  against  the  gold  ring,  and  the 
('lection    of   sturdy,    incorruptible   pa- 
triots    next     autumn     will     mean     a 
far  greater  victory  for  republican   in- 
stitutions and  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  our  nation  than  the  victory  at 
Yorktown.    Tliere   must   be   no   falter- 
ing,    no    division,     no    lukewarnnu»ss 
among  patriots  or  lovers  of  America 
frojii    now    till    the    polls    close    next 
November;  nay  more,  not  until  the  in- 
auguration  of  an   American    pn»sident 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  18J)7. 


Patriots  of  America. 

*'The   Patriots   of   America"   is    t 

name  of  a  recently  instituted  non-pj 

tisan   i)olitical   organizjitUm   which 

rapidly  growing  in  the  West  and  Sou 

and  also  extending  its  intluence  eju 

ward.    William  H.  Harvey,  the   we 

known    author    of    "Coin's    Finauei 

School'*  and  the  successful  opponent 

Roswell    G.    llorr    in    the    celebrate 

financial  debate  of  last  summer,  is 

the  head  of  the  order.    The  first  lodi 

was  organized  in  Chicago  late  in  D 

ceml)er,  and  on  March  10  about  oi 

hundred  and  fifty  lodges  had  been  c 

ganized  in  twenty-nine  states  and  ten 

tories.    The  order  is  especiaUy  stror 

in    Illinois,    Michigan,    and    Missoui 

but    in    nearly    every    Western    stait 

reaching  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  ai 

lodges,  and  even  Connecticut  has  oi 

that  is  full  of  vigor.    The  growth   < 

this  new  order  has  been  purely  spoDt 

neons;  no  organizer  up  to  the  date  < 

March  10  had  bwn  sent  into  the  fleh 

the  propaganda  being  so  far  solely  d( 

pendent    on    a    book    Lssued    by    M 

Harvey  in  December  last,  which  eoi 

tains  the  constitution  of  the  organizj 

tion.  its  principles  and  purposes,  an 

instructions  as  to  formation  of  lodgej 

The  order  teaches  the  fimdamentf 

principles  of  a  people's  government  an 

inculcates    the    purest    sentiments    o 

true    patriotism.    It    holds    that     th 

rights  of  humanity  are  paramount  t 

selfish   property   interests  or  the  dh 

tates   of   any    political    party.    It    er 

deavors  to  impress  upon  its  member 

the  noble  ideal  of  good  citizenship  s< 

tersely  expressed  by  Thomas  Jeffersoi 

in  the  sentence.  "Man  serves  himsel 

bent  by  promoting  the  common  good,' 

as  also  the  truly  democratic  declara 

tion    of    Abraham    Lincoln    that    th( 

governuM'nt    of    this    country    is,    o 

should    be,    **a    government    of    th< 

people,    by    the    people,    and    for    th< 

people."    In  various  cities  and  towui 

public  meetings  under  the  auspices  oi 

this  order  have  been  held  and  the  ain 

of  the  organization  widely  advertised 

There  is  no  mystery  about  the  order 

and  except  that  the  lodge  meetings  an 

held  as  executive  sessions,  from  whlcl 
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the  public  is  excluded,  there  is  little  in 
this  organization  to  class  it  as  a  secret 
Iiolitical  order.  The  frantic  cry  raised 
by  the  robber  barons  and  certain  pluto- 
cratic newspapers  against  this  organ- 
ization reminds  one  of  the  denuncia- 
tions of  the  whiskey  ring  against 
Benjamin  Bristow  for  his  service  to 
the  republic  when  he  brought  so  many 
thieves  to  justice.  Wherever  there 
is  a  lodge,  any  good  citizen  who  will 
subscribe  to  its  principles  may  be- 
come a  member  of  the  "Patriots  of 
America.*'  Neither  the  place  of  birth, 
religious  faith,  nor  the  political  party 
affiliation  of  an  applicant  is  any  bar- 
rier to  membership. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^w 


Senator   Test  Resents  the  President's 
Calnmny  ofthe  West. 

Perhaps  in  recent  years  there  has  not 
occurred  anything  more  grotesque  than 
the  invitation  to  Grover  Cleveland  to 
address  the  Presbyterian  Home  Mis- 
sion meeting,  unless  we  except  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  Cleveland  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  insult  he  went  out  of  the 
way  to  give  the  Wost  was  as  amazing 
as  it  was  wholly  uncalled-for  and  un- 
true In  fact  and  implication.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  It  should  be 
resented  in  both  branches  of  our  gov- 
ernment. Senator  Vest  of  Missouri, 
In  the  course  of  some  remarks  In  the 
Senate,  made  the  following  observa- 
tions, as  reported  In  the  New  York 
IToWf/.  In  referring  to  this  calumny 
against  the  West  by  the  president, 
Senator  Vest  said: 

•'He  stood  with  the  ghastly  light  of 
the  helI-hol<»s  and  the  runis(»ilers  of 
New  York  l)lazing  upon  him,  and  cant- 
ingly  said  hom(»  missions  must  be  used 
to  civilize  and  christianize  the  West." 

Continuing,  the  Democratic  senator 
from  Missouri  observed: 

"There  Is  a  dlsposlthm  on  the  part  of 
the  present  admlnlstraticm  to  treat 
the  Western  people  as  though  they 
were  in  a  condition  of  tutelage,  as 
though  they  needed  correction  and 
guardianship  and  guidance.  Even  the 
president,  of  the  United  States,  lately 
on  a  missionary  occasion,"  continued 
Mr.  Vest,  "spoke  of  the  West  as  a  land 
of  immorality  and  crime.    Om*  presi- 


dent stood  with  Dr.  Talmage  on  one 
side  and  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  on 
the  other  and  gave  us  a  new  version  of 
that  blessed  old  missionary  hymn 
which  we  have  heard  so  often  In  oiur 
childhood: 

"From  Montana's  sinful  mountains, 
From  Utah's  wicked  plains. 

They  call  us  to  deliver 
Our  land  from  error's  chains." 

There  was  long  and  loud  laughter  as 
^Ir.  Vest  repeated  the  lines  In  tones  of 
intense  sjircasm. 

**We  are  told,"  continued  the  senator, 
"by  high  ecclesiastical  authority  that 
his  excellency  has  hiteiy  laid  down  his 
honors  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  I  am  glad 
to  know  it.  It  has  been  the  general 
Impression  of  the  Democratic  party 
that  the  mugwumps  and  Incense  burn- 
ers have  got  all  those  honors  and  Intend 
to  keep  them.  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  Christian  religion  and  missions  at 
home  and  abroad,  but  the  president's 
statements  are  a  slander  upon  the  men 
who  with  rifie  in  one  hand  and  an  axe 
In  the  other  have  gone  out  and  bhized 
the  pathway  of  civilization  In  those 
Western  wilds.  I  say  to  our  president 
now  that  if  he  will  interrupt  hunting 
ducks  in  North  Carolina  and  silver 
Democrats  In  Kentucky  long  enough 
to  come  out  West,  we  will  show  him  a 
God-fearing,  self-respecting,  law-abid- 
ing ptH)ple;  we  will  show  him  churches 
in  which  there  Is  real  and  miaflFecte<i 
piety.  We  will  show  him  happy  and 
C^hrlstlan  homes  where  the  son.  the 
husband,  and  the  father  pray.  Om* 
si)lres  may  not  go  as  near  heaven  as 
do  those  of  Eastern  cities;  we  may  not 
have  organs  that  roll  delicious  tones 
along  the  fretted  aisles,  but  we  have  a 
ptK)ple  who  fear  God  and  observe  the 
law  and  all  the  commandments  as  they 
are  given  unto  them. 

"And,  In  comparison  with  this  hum- 
ble but  real  worship,  I  am  tempted  to 
quote  thos(»  beautiful  lines  of  the 
Scotch  poet: 

"Compared  with  this  how  poor  relig- 
ion's i)rlde. 
In  all  the  pomp  of  method  and  of  art. 
When    men    display    to   congregations 
wide. 
Devotion's   ev'ry   grace,    except   the 
heart. 

"This  Is  what  we  have  come  to  at  last, 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States 
In  his  official  capacity  sjiys  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  whole  world  that  in  one  por- 
tlcm  of  this  country  their  siu-roundings 
are  such  that  missions,  home  missions, 
are  nec(»ssary  In  order  to  brluvr.  Hvqvsjv  vvs 
the  proper  knowledge  of  vaX^a^-^^^'^^ 
and  true," 
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High  Rates  of  Interest  In  the  West  where 
Men  can  ni  Afford  to  Pay. 

In  the  ARENA  for  December,  1894, 
George  Wilson,  the  Lexington,  Mis- 
souri, banlser,  in  answering  the  article 
of  David  A.  Wells  in  the  Forum  of 
October,  1803,  denied  the  statement  of 
the  latter  that  interest  has  been  low 
in  the  United  States  for  a  number  of 
years  past.  Mr.  Wilson  showed  that 
the  crops  of  the  South  and  West  are 
produced  under  the  payment  of  a  very 
high  rate  of  interest.  Mr.  Wilson  in- 
forms me  that  a  man  who  used  to 
lend  money  in  Nebraska  gave  him  the 
following  facts:  "I  used  to  lend  money 
to  the  farmers  in  Nebraska,  most 
of  my  customers  being  hard-working, 
honest  Swedes  who  always  paid 
their  interest  promptly.  I  would 
lend  a  man  in  this  way:  would  take 
his  note  for  a  certain  sum  and 
give  him  three-fourths  of  the  sum 
named  in  the  note,  thus  making  a  dis- 
count of  twenty-five  per  cent  to  start 
on.  Then  he  would  pay  me  interest 
monthly  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  a 
month  on  the  sum  named  in  the  note. 
Thus  out  of  a  note  for  $100  I  would 
get  $25  at  the  start  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  $36  more,  or  sixty-one  per  cent 
a  year  on  my  money." 

It  is  not  likely  that  tlie  Swedish 
corn-growers  and  cattle-feeders  of  Ne- 
braska would  agree  with  Mr.  Wells 
that  money  is  cheap  and  plenty. 


^k^^^^^^^^^ 


The  Futility  of  a  PIntocratie  Press  in  its 
Act  of  Traducing  an  Honest  Man. 

The  8hanH»les8  manner  in  which  the 
plutocratic  press  has  niisn^prosentcd 
Senator  Tillman  for  exposing?  the  cor- 
ruption and  base  betrayal  of  the 
wealth-creators  by  the  gold  ring,  has 
exposed  a  tremendously  significant 
fact,  which,  if  those  subservient  tools 
of  the  bank  of  England  and  the  Wall 
Street  gamblers  were  more  far-sightinl 
they  would  appreciate,  naniel.v,  that 
the  p<M)ple  are  thinking  for  themselves 
and  are  losing  all  faith  in  the  partisan 
organs  which  have  carried  on  sham 
battles  for  the  past  qnnrttT  of  a  cen- 
tury while  the  same  ruinous  financial 


policy  has  been  steadily  carried  on  b 
both  parties  irrespective  of  the  solem 
pledges  given  in  the  platCorms  and  b 
the  supposed  representatives  of  th 
people.  The  tens  of  thousands  of  lei 
ters  which  have  been  sent  congratula 
ting  Senator  Tillman,  from  sincere  pa 
triots  who  think  and  tcho  are  tired  o 
beiny  echoes  of  a  parrot  press,  th 
great  number  of  papers  which  hav 
published  his  speech  verbatim,  are  on!; 
a  few  of  the  indications  which  shov 
how  thoroughly  the  people  ar 
aroused.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  whi 
will  be  the  representative  of  the  Peo 
ple*s  Party  or  whom  the  silver  forcei 
and  the  defenders  of  an  American  sya 
tem  of  finance  w^ill  nominate  for  tin 
presidency;  but  if  reason  and  judgmen 
rule  and  the  true  reformers  unite  as  die 
our  patriot  fathers  against  the  aggres 
si(m  of  England  and  the  tories  of  Revo 
lutionary  days,  I  believe  no  power  wil 
prevent  the  triumph  of  American  mill 
ions  for  the  restoration  of  the  republic 
To  me  it  seems  of  paramount  im 
portance  that  the  South  and  the  Wesi 
bear  the  standard  of  the  wealth 
creators. 


^^^^^^^^^^^'^ 


A  Man  Among  Men  Entirely  Unfit  for  th< 
Presidency  of  a  Free  People. 

The  erstwhile  railroad  attorney, 
Thomas  B.  Keed,  in  his  contemptible 
treatment  of  the  members  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Party  in  Congress  n»preseiiting 
over  one  million  and  a  quarter  vot<»r8 
or  6,000.000  people,  proves  beyond  per- 
ad venture,  if  such  proof  was  uchhUhI 
(after  his  similar  treatment  of  the 
Demo<Tatic  party  wIh'U  form«Tly 
speaker),  the  small  nature  of  the 
man,  his  total  lack  of  broad,  states- 
manlike quaUties,  and  his  total  lack  of 
any  coneeptiim  of  th<»  ideals  t)f  n^publi- 
can  government.  Thomas  B.  RchmI 
should  have  been  born  four  hundred 
yeai'S  ago;  his  arbitrary  and  essen- 
tially despotic  ndings.  none  the  less 
repulsive  beeause  veiled  behind  a 
smile,  render  him  one  of  the  most 
dangenms  men  that  we  can  conceive 
of  to  l»e  honored  witli  a  responsible 
position  in  a  n^publie.  From  the  way 
the  gold  organs  and  mugwump  sheets 
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are  singing  bin  praises,  it  Is  eTldent 
tbe  gamblers  of  Wall  Street  and 
the  Banlc  of  England's  representatives 
would  greatly  rejoice  to  see  him 
nominated.  On  January  10  Mr.  Bell 
of  Colorado  made  a  short  but  stateH- 
oianllke  appeal  for  simple  funtice 
In  Congress,  dnrlug  which  he  pointed 
out  the  fact  tliat  he  belonged  to  a  party 
which  cast  a  million  and  a  quarter 
votes,  but  that  so  tar  as  committees 
were  concerned  the  People's  Party 
had  beeu  assigned  no  Important  posi- 
tion OD  any  committee  of  the  House. 
Speaking  of  the  rules  which  control 
the  House  Mr.  Bell  said: 

These  rules  nive  control  of  the  House 
to  less  than  half  a  dozeu  men— the  five 
forming  a  conimlttet>  on  rules— the  dic- 
tatt-s  of  whom  a  majority  will  obe- 
dietitb'  obey.  The  rules  of  this  House 
give  the  power  of  the  American  Otn- 
gresB  to  a  half  dozen  states.  Take  the 
state  of  Maine,  with  GOU.UOO  Inliuhl- 
tauts.  nud  it  has  the  groati-st  power  of 
any  state  In  the  Union  here.  I  know 
one  L'ounty  lu  Colorado  thi^t  contains 
more  innate  wealth  than  can  be  found 
in  all  iif  the  state  of  Maine,  and  this 
whole  state  Is  without  recotiuitlon  In 
any  committee  coucernlng  her  chief  re- 
st lurces  under  these  saeretl  rules. 
Maine,  with  four  ri'presentatlves,  oocu- 
pies  four  lit  tin:  bfM  pwiKIons  (h  thi» 
House  and  directs  aud  contruls  more 
legislation  thiiu  all  tlie  menilM<rH  of  the 
western  statt^  from  (.'cilonido  to  ("jill- 
fornla.  ini-luslve.  and  wi'  are  lold  tills 
Is    In    accordance    with    these    siicred 
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Continuing,  Mr.  Bell  oljserved: 
n'e,  as  Populists,  as  also  the  new 
Repul>llcan  memlH-rs,  have  appealed 
time  and  again  In  this  House  for  recog- 
nition. The  few  Populists  who  are 
here  have  permitted  you  to  come  In  ou 
the  Itepubllcan  and  on  the  Democratic 
side  nnd  pass  your  bills  by  unanimous 
conseuL  But  under  your  present  rules 
here  are  seven  members,  representing 


Fn>u  Pnclt,  Fcbroiry 


a  constllueocv  of  over  a  million  and  a 
quarter  .)f  voters  and  over  6.000.000 
pi-o[tle,  who  have  had  no  recognition  in 
this  Housi'.  who  are  not  oven  regarded 
as  a  jiarl  of  the  minority.  To  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  vast  constituency 
nr<>  given  little  positions  upon  comnilt- 
tees  that  do  not  deserve  to  bo  dignified 
by  the  name  of  committees.  They  are 
not  givi-n  a  single  poglttou  on  a  good 
eommltlei-  nnywheri'.  I  speak  of  thia 
in  answer  to  the  argument  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  who  lust  spoke.  He 
suggiwtiil  that  we  haiti  •'^«^  -eojs^  ^ 
deliate  on  mensnri'S  c*>'»^'*^'*-,'^^^i-cs 
committees.    I  want  t*>  «»--^  ^^^^ 
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the  members  of  the  Popnlist  party  are 
on  no  committees,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  new  members  of  the  Republi- 
can party  from  the  West.  Therefore  I 
gladly  second  the  generous  effort  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hepburn] 
who  first  spoke  in  favor  of  amending 
these  autocratic  and  despotic  rules. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  impas- 
sioned appeal  of  a  sincere  patriot  met 
with  no  Just  response  from  the  man 
who,  "clothed  in  a  little  brief  author- 
ity," wields  the  speaker's  gavel  to  the 
injury  of  the  nation.  For  a  man  who 
is  so  small  and  unjust  in  his  concep- 
tion of  statesmanship  cannot  fail  to 
prove  injmrious  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation,  no  matter  what  position 
of  "kuthority  he  holds. 


^^^^^^^^^^ 


The  Modern  Honest-Money  Pharisees 
who  DeTOor  Widows'  Houses  and 
fbr  Pretence  Bnlar^  their  Phylac- 
teries and  Make  Long  Prayers. 

The  desire  of  the  gold  rings  wliich 
have  robbed  the  people  of  their 
prosiierity  and  weighted  the  republic 
with  a  monstrous  bonded  debt  to  label 
themselves  **honest-money"  men  re- 
minds one  of  the  pharlsees  of  old, 
who  for  a  pretence  made  long  praj'ers 
in  public  and  enlarged  their  phylac- 
teries while  they  devoure*!  wldown* 
houses,  and  the  terrible  denunciation 
of  those  hypocrites  by  the  great 
Galilean  was  not  more  applicable 
than  is  the  same  to  the  men  who  seek 
to  increase  the  misery  of  the  indus- 
trial millions,  continue  stagnation  of 
business,  and  add  to  the  wretchedness 
of  tlie  wealth-creators  by  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  world's  octopus,  and 
who  to  divert  attention  from  th«Mr 
criminality  label  themselves  honent- 
money  r^on. 


^^^^^^^^k^^i 


National  Prosperity  Versus  Bankruptcy, 
or  Why  the  Mexican  Republic  Pros- 
pers While  Our  Nation  Resorts  to 
Bonded  Indebtedness  and  all  Indus- 
tries are  Stagnant  —  Some  Telling 
Words  ft'om  the  Mexican  Herald. 

Tlie  HvmU]  of  Mexico  City.  In  an 
tMlitorinl  noticing  one  of  .Justice 
"Clark's  able  papers  on  Mexico,  after 


quoting  the  following  from  Justice 
Clark  In  the  ARENA.— 

Mexico  has  not  made  tiie  mistake  of 
contracting  her  currency,  and  hence, 
being  untrammelled  in  her  progress, 
has  marched  on  by  leaps  and  lH)nnds 
in  her  development  during  these  latter 
3'ears,  while  the  I'nited  States,  owing 
to  a  contrary  policy,  has  been  suffer- 
ing under  the  blight  of  a  long-endur- 
ing depression, — 

makes  the  following  observations 
which  the  great  Eastern  dailies  dare 
not  publish,  as  th(»y  are  nuizzled  by 
the  gold  power  so  effectually  that  thoy 
will  give  no  space  to  six^ak  of  for 
the  cause  of  real  hont»st  money  iind  a 
just  American  financial  system  whicli 
would  bring  tlie  republic  greater  i)ro8- 
perity  than  that  which  to-day  marks 
our  sister  reimblic.  Says  tlie  Mexican 
Herald,  in  the  editorial  to  which  I 
refer: 

The  distinguished  gentleman  Is 
entirely  right  In  his  premise  and 
the  conclusion  he  draws  from  it. 
Mexico  has  wisely  refused  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  going  upon  a  gold  basis, 
and  her  tcisdom  is  now  fustified  in  the 
vastly  increased  internal  commeriv- 
and  industrial  activity  of  the  nntntry^ 
which  yields,  througli  a  most  etjulta- 
ble  form  of  taxation,  a  (Mmtinually  in- 
creasing revenue  to  her  treasury. 
Had  she  contracted  her  currency  by 
yoiny  on  a  (fold  basis,  slie  would,  to- 
day, be  a  stagnant  <*ountry.  and  Amer- 
ican capital.  stM'king  escM])<'  from 
hard  <*onditions,  would  not  ])e  flowing 
in  here.  Her  tro]»ical  agriculture 
would  not  hare  crpanded  so  marvel- 
lously. 

The  gold  power  has  succeeded  in 
paralyzing  the  prosperity  of  <mr  great 
ivpublic,  in  fastening  n])on  it  an 
enormous  bonded  indebtedness  in  an 
honr^of  profound  ]H'a<*e,  and  has  en- 
riched alien  nations  and  tlicir  agents 
in  this  country  at  a  trrrihlr  eriwnsc 
to  life,  prnpcrty,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness to  the  wralth-rrcators.  A  change 
in  <»ur  nathmal  policy  nnist  be  accom- 
]>lished.  The  double-headed  gold 
power  must  be  broken,  or  the  doom  of 
ancient  Home  will  l>e  repeatcnl  in  the 
history  of  this  once  pn^sperous  re- 
pnblh*.  Men  of  thouyht  and  action,  the 
hope  of  the  (fold  power  lies  in  divid- 
iny  the  forces  of  reform  and  mislvading 
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the  voters  by  the  same  false  pretences 
which  have  been  systematically  an- 
ployed  with  such  terrible  effect  for 
three  decades.  Every  man  has  a 
solemn  duty  to  perform  in  order  to 
rescue  his  home,  his  loved  ones,  and 
his  country  from  the  f^rasp  of  plutoc- 
racy. It  will  not  do  to  merely  "tiu-n 
the  rascals  (mt/*  Hont»st  men  who 
will  Ih»  loyal  to  an  honest  American 
financial  system,  and  who  cannot  be 
bought  by  the  honest-money  (?)  ro^es 
of  Europe  and  their  allies  amon^  the 
gamblers  of  Wall  Strt»et,  must  be 
elected  next  November.  Ia^X  every 
patriot  understand  two  things.  First, 
a  greater  and  more  sol(»mn  duty  con- 
fronts him  than  that  which  confronted 
the  patriot  army  during  the  darkest 
hour  of  the  Rt»volution.  St»cond.  that 
the  peoph'  can  bring  about  prosperity 
by  voting  down  and  out  the  two  "Or- 
ganized Appetites**  which  are  gov- 
erncMl  by  English  gold  and  Wall  Street 
wealth;  on  the  sturdy  wealth-<T(»ators. 
as  upon  the  forlorn  hope  of  Washing- 
ton's command  during  the*  winter  of 
Valley  Forge,  depend  the  frecnlom 
and  happiness  of  their  children  and  the 
glory  and  prosperity  of  their  nation. 

The  Step-By-Step  Plan. 

If  a  besieging  army  should  be  en- 
camped alH)nt  a  city  protected  by 
several  lines  of  fortifications,  wliile 
it  might  be  d<vnied  wise  to  sliell  tlie 
enemy,  no  capture  of  tiie  inner  lines 
of  fortilication  or  storming  of  the  city 
couhl  be  successful  until  tlie  out<T 
breastworks  shouM  have  Ixmmi  carried. 
So  in  ])olitics.  the  success  whicli  has 
marked  tlie  work  of  tlie  Fal>ian  So- 
ciety in  England  during  r(»cent  years 
has  been  <\\w  to  two  things:  (Da  sys- 
tematic educational  propaganda  along 
many  lines  of  reform,  i'2)  the  union  or 
concentration  of  their  strengtli  at  the 
polls  upon  the  one  issue  on  which  tlie 
people  were  b(\^t  educated  and  wlilcli 
was  most  urgent  at  that  time.— never, 
however,  relaxing  one  whit  their  edu- 
cational work,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
point  u]>on  which  they  had  c(mc(»n- 
trated  their  efTorts  had  been  carried 
they  could  bend  all  their  energies  to 


the  carrying  of  the  next  point  Now, 
omnibus  platforms,  while  they  may  be 
almost  ideal  in  their  demand  when 
viewe<i  from  the  vantage  ground  of 
the  highest  altruistic  principles,  fall 
before*  the  sophistry  of  the  enemy,  be- 
cau.se  the  points  upon  which  the  peo- 
ple are  not  tnlucated  or  the  planks 
unpopular  In  certain  directions  are 
seiztHl  upon  and  emphasized  so  as  to 
obscure  the  issues  uiK)n  which  the 
rank  and  file  are  thoroughly  In  accord, 
having  been  educated  up  to  them. 
Hence,  while  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
allegiance  to  the  principles  of  national 
state,  and  municipal  ownership  of 
natural  monopolies,  and  while  I  be- 
lieve the  land  problem  to  be  funda- 
mental in  character,  and  also  am  a 
most  sincere  believer  in  the  principles 
of  direct  legislation,  yet  I  realize  that 
upon  these  issues  as  well  as  other 
root  problems  in  social  science  and 
political  t»conomy,  there  is  much  di- 
versity of  opinion  and  still  greater 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  rank 
and  flh»  of  voters  as  to  what  con- 
stituti-^  these  questions,  owing  largely 
to  th^ir  being  systematically  mis- 
represented by  organized  plutocracy. 
Now '  this  is  not  true  of  the  money 
question,  for  while  many  reformers 
b(»lleve  In  a  national  scientific  cur- 
roticy  not  based  on  commodities,  a 
vjist  majority  of  them  realize  that 
the  Increasing  of  the  money  of  the 
people  through  the  restoration  of  sil- 
ver would  immensely  aid  the  wealth- 
creators  by  raising  prices,  stimulating 
all  legitimate  business,  and  enabling 
the  wealth-creators  to  pass  out  of  the 
Egypt  of  industrial  slavery.  Hence, 
here  we  find  the  first  step  upon  which 
the  industrial  masses,  the  wealthy 
manufacturei*s  and  merchants,  the 
fanner  and  the  artisan,  can  unite. 
It  will  be  carrying  the  outer  redoubt 
of  the  enemy.  But  I  should  not 
favor  this  move  if  It  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  ultimate.  My  idea  is 
tliat  our  duty  now  is  to  unite  and  con- 
quer while  we  carry  on  the  educa- 
tional campaign  as  vigorously  ae.  ^ysft«- 
sible.  .so  that  the  ixvoww^^'C^'^^^'^^^ 
doubt  is  carrie<i  w^  ^^x.^?^^^^^^ 
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to  the  carrying  of  the  second,  and  so 
ou,  until  a  grander  and  truer  republic 
shall  be  established  than  earth  has 
yet  known  or  than  has  even  haunted 
the  splendid  imaginations  of  such 
philosophers  and  prophets  as  IMato 
and  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  present  is 
no  time  for  dividing  iforces;  every 
vote  is  needed,  and  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  forces  of  progress  will 
ensure  a  victory  which  will  enable 
our  wealth-creators  to  push  forward 
the  work  of  social  and  i»conomic 
progress. 


McKlnley's  Only  Hope  of  Election  Woald 
Lie  in  His  Secret  Pledge  to  the  Gold 
Power. 

There  is  something  amazing  in  the 
assumption  of  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  people  which  characterizes  the 
action  of  the  political  wire-pullers  who 
are  tryhig  to  delude  America's  indus- 
trial millions  into  the  belief  that 
Major  McKiniey  hont*stly  favors  re- 
storing silver  to  her  ancient  constitu- 
tional position  by  the  only  method 
whereby  this  can  be  accomplished, 
viz.,  independent  action  on  the  part 
of  the  great  Republic.  In  the  rOle 
of  Mr.  Facing-Both-Ways  the  Ohio 
tool  of  the  millionaire  street-railway 
magnate  Ilanna  cailuot  be  said  to 
be  a  success.  McKiniey' s  record  in 
Congress  on  the  financial  question 
is  such  that  no  friend  of  an  Amer- 
ican financial  syst(»m,  no  believer 
in  real  hottest  money,  no  w^t^alth- 
creator,  no  man  who  would  forward 
the  prosperity  and  increase  the  hap- 
piness of  America's  millions,  could 
for  <me  moment  tliiiik  of  casting  his 
vote  for  this  man,  wliose  record  has 
been  so  lar^joly  tainted  with  the  gohl 
infiuenco  iind  who  lias  not  th<»  coiirn^e 
to  speak  out  his  convirtions  on  tlie 
money  question  -n  man  wlio  would 
go  before  his  party  convention  on  a 
state  plank  which  represents  the 
despical>le  straddle  wliich  has  so 
frequently  characterized  the  ta<tics  of 
unscrupulous  i)olitlcians  and  dema- 
gogues who  have  deceivtMl  the  people 
♦he  inten^sts  of  i)lutoeracy.  Tli(» 
that    Senator   Sherman    strongly 


favors    McKiniey    is    alone    suflaciem 

to    convince    every    tlunightful    frieuc 

of    truly    honest    money,    every    reaJ 

AmtTlciin,  that  he  is  wlKilly  unworth> 

of    the    support    of    honest    men     at 

the    bidlot    box.    In    this    connection 

a  dispatch  to  the  New   York  Journfn 

from    Cleveland,    Ohio,    dated    MarcL 

27,     in     which    ex-Secretary     of     tlu 

Treasury  Charles  Foster  liad  himseli 

interviewed,  is  of  Interest.    The  ques 

tlon    was    put    to    this    henchman    ol 

McKiniey  as  to  whether  the  financial 

question   would  figure  prominently  11 

the  cami)aign,  and  he  replitnl: 

"No,  I  d(m't  think  it  will;  and  if  b> 
chance  it  shouhl.  it  will  be  entirely 
subservient  to  the  greater  and  morV 
vital  issue  of  prottn'tion.  1  am  foi 
sound  money,  of  course,  and  I  would 
favor  the  Incorporation  of  a  plauk 
embcMlying  that  idea  into  the  Republi- 
can national  platform.  Yes.  I  read 
the  plank  adopted  by  Morton's  sup- 
l>orters,  but  it  amounts  to  just  the 
same  thing.  When  you  sift  the  twc 
down  the  Ohio  and  New  York  plankM 
are  practically  identical." 

The  Tooi  of  Hanna. 

Even  if  Mr.  McKiniey  was  accepta- 
ble to  patriotic  American  citizens  and 
had  proved  himself  to  lx»  a  frank, 
honorable,  outspoken  statesman  in- 
stead of  an  **artful  dodger,"  there  are 
facts  connected  with  his  candidacy 
which  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to 
his  election  slumld  the  Republican 
party  be  blind  enough  to  nominate 
him.  In  the  first  place  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  when  Mr.  McKiniey 
became  bankrupt  the  street-railway 
magnate,  Mr.  Hanna.  arrangcMl  for 
the  payment  of  Mr.  McKinley's  debts, 
thus  placing;  the  Ohio  politician  for- 
ever under  obligation  to  him.  At  that 
lime  it  did  not  a]>pear  that  Mr.  Hanna 
had  i>olitical  aspirations:  it  now  ap- 
pears that  he  rather  than  the  little 
man  from  Ohio  proposes  to  pose  as 
a  Napoh^m  in  the  political  arena.  But 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  thcmghtful 
industrial  millions  of  America  are  not 
going  to  sni)port  a  man  who  would  in 
the  natun*  of  the  ease  be  the  tool 
of  a  millionaire  street-railway  mag- 
nate,  any    more    than   they   will   sup- 
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port  a  man  who  faces  both  ways  on 
the  Ki*eat  question  of  finance  which  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  thought- 
ful people,  when  no  thinking  man  can 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  coming  cam- 
paign is  to  be  a  campaign  for  free  sil- 
ver and  industrial  fi-eedom  or  for  the 
triumph  of  the  Bank  of  England's  pol- 
icy and  industrial  serfdom.  The  gold 
power  of  New  York  would  not  for  one 
moment  support  McKinley  with  the 
funds  that  would  be  needed  to  carry 
the  stiitos  in  the  Northeast  which 
would  be  essential  to  him,  unless  he 
would  make  pledges  to  them  to  follow 
their  bidding,  while  the  free  silver 
men  of  the  Northwest,  the  West.  an<l 
the  South,  after  being  systematically 
deceived  by  the  two  great  parties  iu 
their  platforms  and  in  their  candi- 
dates for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  are  in  no  mood  to  stand 
longer  the  "artful  dodger"  methods  of 
Major  McKinley.  It  is  safe  also  to  say 
that  the  nomination  of  Major  McKin- 
ley would  mean  a  Waterloo  to  the 
Republican  party. 


^^^^^^V^'>^i^ 


The  Standard  Oirs  Protege. 

The  persistency  witli  wliich  William 
C.  W^hitney  denies  being  a  Demo- 
cratic candidate,  and  the  persistency 
with  wliicli  lie  profess(»s  favor  for 
the  white  metal  in  the  fac(»  of  tlie  fact 
tliat  he  declared  only  a  sliort  time 
ago  that  drover  Cleveland,  tlie  great- 
est enemy  silver  lias  evcM*  liad  in  the 
presidential  chair,  was  the  best  p<»r- 
son  tlie  l>eni<)cratic  party  could  nomi- 
nate for  tlie  presidency,  will  not  de- 
ceive the  Democracy  of  the  South  or 
West.  Mr.  Whitney  may  l)e  an 
astute  politician,  but  the  i>eople  have 
been  too  long  deceived  to  allow  th(»ni- 
selves  to  be  longer  hoodwinked  by 
the  protege  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust. 

The  Great   Banker,   Jay   Cooke,    who 

Floated  the  (foyernment  Bonds  in 

'61,  Denounces  the  Gold  Ring  and 

the    Parasites    of    England,    and 

States   that    an    Honest    Supreme 

Court  would  Declare  that  the  Clos- 

Ing  of  the  Mints  to  Silver  was  Tn- 

constitutional. 

Only  now  and  then  will  an  Eastern 

daily  paper  allow   its  coliimns  to  be 

opened  to  the  most  eminent  authori- 


ties or  the  most  careful  economists 
and  students  when  they  speak  for  free 
silver  and  prosperity  for  the  nation, 
so  great  is  their  terror  of  the  ring  of 
men  who  are  called  financiers,  who 
have  systematically  plundered  the 
nation  and  the  wealth-producing  mill- 
ions for  more  than  thirty  years. 
Recently,  Oeorge  Alfred  Townsend, 
better  known  In  the  newspaper  world 
as  "Gath,"  Interviewed  the  great 
banker,  Jay  Cooke,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  floated  the  government 
bonds  in  '01,  and  whose  utterances. 
In  this  instance  were  they  part  of  .the 
hired  harangues  of  the  attorneys  for 
the  gold  power,  would  have  appeared 
in  every  great  daily  in  the  East  In  large 
headlines.  This  Interesting  interview 
was  published  in  the  Boston  Globe, 
of  March  29,  in  Townsend's  regular 
weekly  letter,  but  placed  in  an  out-of- 
t he- way  position,  and  from  the  read- 
ing of  it  one  w(nild  infer  that  a  portion 
of  the  letter  was  not  printed,  as  for 
example,  in  one  place  in  this  letter 
Mr.  Cooke  says,  **One  of  the  news- 
paper publishers  here  who  has  re- 
cently taken  up  silver  as  his  specific 
tempted  me  to  write  a  letter  which 
I  will  road  to  you  as  a  beginning." 
Rut  no  extract  even  of  this  letter  is 
given  to  the  reader  of  the  Globe,  On 
the  contrary,  the  next  question  is, 
"Have  you  anj'  interest  in  silver  In 
any  way,  Mr.  Cooke,  as  a  producer 
or  deal(»r?"  to  which  the  veteran 
banker  replied,  "None."  I  have  space 
only  for  an  extract  from  this  letter, 
but  I  feel  that  it  will  be  of  exceed- 
ing interest  to  our  readers;  and  as  the 
gold  press  will  not  allow  their  readers 
to  be  Informed  as  to  the  facts  which 
have  brought  about  the  great  stagna- 
tion, tlie  misery,  the  suicide,  and  In- 
dustrial slavery  under  which  we  are 
to-day  groaning.  I  make  the  following 
extended  quotations  from  this  letter: 

Philadelphia,  March  27,  1896.-This 
is  how  it  happened:     Having  known 
Jay  Cooke,  the  seller  of  the  govern- 
ment loans  during  the  war,  since  he 
began  that  work  in  180U  ^ud  b^vl^^ 
In    recent    correspondervc^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
that  he  was  not  on  tb^^  ^.^j^^^^jj^jsja.'^  -^ 
bankers  as  to  4\sfi^^^^^*^^ 
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yer,  I  went  to  his  office  by  appoint- 
ment and  spent  from  10  o'clock  in  tlie 
morning  until  2  in  the  afternoon,  ob- 
taining his  argument,  together  with  in- 
teresting reminiscences  of  his  great 
banking  career. 

Jay  Cooke  is  75  years  old.  He  has 
the  beautiful  eyes  of  the  pilgrims  at 
Plymouth,  from  whom  he  is  de- 
scended, and  which  are  repeated  in  the 
pictures  of  Priscilla  Alden.  Mr. 
Cooke  has  red  cheeks,  is  to  this  day 
an  active  fisherman,  and  his  hair  and 
beard  are  all  white. 

"I  have  tried,"  said  he.  "not  to  fig- 
ure as  a  disputant  on  this  question. 
Letters  come  to  me  from  all  over  the 
country  since  you  printed  the  fact  that 
I  was  dissonant  with  the  banking 
world  on  the  silver  question,  but  I  am 
too  old  to  neglect  my  remaining  busi- 
ness to  lead  any  public  cause.  I  don*t 
want  to  get  angry  at  my  time  of  life, 
and  I  am  sorely  tempted  to  feel  so. 
One  of  the  newspaper  publishci-s 
here,  who  has  taken  up  silver  as  his 
specific,  lately  tempted  me  to  write  a 
letter,  which  I  will  read  you  as  a  be- 
ginning.** 

"Have  you  any  Interest  in  silver  in 
any  way,  Mr  Cooke,  as  a  producer  or 
dealer?" 

"None. 

"Dr.  Lindermann,  the  chief  of  the 
mints  at  Washington,  came  from  tliis 
state.  About  the  time  of  this  demone- 
tization ho  went  to  London.  He  was 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  sort  of 
flattery  they  throw  around  American 
officials.  He  went  to  many  dinners, 
and  was  made  to  feel  that  he  ought 
to  fall  in  with  the  English  standard. 
Had  the  American  people,  in  their 
political  conventions,  or  in  congres- 
sional debates,  come  to  this  question 
openly,  tliey  never  would  have  con- 
sented to  leave  silver  out  of  our  coin 
standard.  Lindermann  had  the  re- 
vision of  the  money  laws  under  his 
control.  It  was  done  wltliont  any- 
body's knowledge,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  demonetization,  even  after  it 
be<*ame  known,  silver  coutinu<Ml  to 
appreciate  until  the  constant  war 
against  it  by  these  railroad  bankers, 
by  the  government,  and  the  excessive 
energy  of  the  silver-producers  started 
its  decline.  We  have,  therefore,  cut 
off  an  immense  source  of  our  wealtli. 
as  well  as  of  our  currency.  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  that  any  nation  but 
this  on  the  globe,  possessetl  of  such 
ample  silver  mines,  would  have  dis- 
paraged that  spe<*les  of  wealth  vol- 
untarily? And  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  it 
is  going  to  make  a  great  issue  before 
the  people.  Ytm  can't  ket^p  it  down, 
ere  is  a  letter  from  the  state  treas- 


urer of  Missouri,  received  in  this 
morning's  mail,  telling  me  that  the 
people  out  there  are  overwhelmingly 
for  silver  restoration.  I  get  letters 
all  the  time." 

•*In  a  word,  Mr.  Cooke,  you  would 
restore  silver  at  the  old  ratio  of  1<> 
to  1?" 

"Yes  unless  we  should  wish  to  oblige 
France  and  take  her  standard  of  15% 
to  1." 

"Do  you  find  silver  a  drug?" 

"Just  the  contrary.  I  stayed  at  At- 
lantic City  a  part  of  the  winter,  and  on 
leaving  there  yesterday  to  have  my 
portrait  painted  for  uiy  family  I 
wanted  to  get  some  silver  qiiarters 
to  give  the  servants.  AH  they  could 
raise  in  the  house  was  a  dollar  in  sil- 
ver in  small  pietvs.  Why  don't  this 
government  use  its  mints  and  turn  out 
quarter  dollars?" 

"Then  you  hold  at  least  one  of  the 
questions  sure  to  appear  in  the  coming 
campaign  is  silver?" 

"Silver  and  the  tariff.  They  belong 
to  each  other.  In  both  cases  we 
droppeil  our  Americanism  and  were 
misliHl  by  the  parasites  of  England 
and  her  insidious  policy,  and  in  order 
to  maintain  the  credit  of  railroads, 
mon*  or  less  broken  already,  we  are 
running  into  debt,  and  with  all  our 
unfriendliness  to  silver  are  getting 
every  day  in  a  worse  condition.  This 
country  is  just  rea<ly  for  business. 
Look  at  these  splendid  facilities,  such 
as  these  ottice  bulhllngs.  Do  you  sup- 
pose tliat  tiie  men  wlio  framed  this 
government  out  there  would  have 
tamely  acquiesced  In  tlie  British  gold 
standard  of  money?"  (He  pointed  to 
Cari)enter's  liall,  whicli  1  now  ol>- 
served  to  be  right  behind  nie.  in  a 
<*ourtway.)  "Tliere  tlie  Cimtinental 
Congrt»ss  met  in  1774,  with  Washing- 
ton on<»  of  the  delegates. 

"Men  of  tliat  cliaracter."  said  Mr. 
Cooke,  "would  rise  out  of  tlieir  graves, 
if  they  had  tiie  pow(»r.  to  reprove  the 
state  of  things  we  s<»e  at  Washington. 
Instead  of  putting  the  ]>eople  on  their 
feet  and  giving  them  money  and  avo- 
cations, they  are  trying  down  there  to 
throw  us  into  a  war,  tirst  witli  Eng- 
land, n<»xt  with  Spain.  I  consider 
President  Cleveland's  Venezuelan  mes- 
sage to  have  been  next  to  a  criminal 
attempt  to  disguise  to  the  American 
people  tlie  absolute  failure  of  ills  as- 
saults upon  tile  tariff  and  upon  our 


money." 


"You  think  this  country  with 
free  silver  coinage  (»ould  easily  handle 
all  that  coin?" 

"Of  course." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  gold  at  a  dis- 
count, Mr.  Cor)ke?'* 
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"Why  of  course  I  have.  Many  a  dol- 
lar have  I  made  b3'  nhavin^  ^old  and 
sendiuK  it  over  to  New  York  l)y  special 
messenger.  I  have  m^m  the  two 
Drexels— Tony  and  Frank— brin^jhiK 
on  their  own  shouIderK  over  to  our 
banking  house  of  Clark  &  (7o.,  ba};s 
of  gold  which  we  allowe<l  them  mer- 
cantile paper  for.*' 

*'I  supi>ose  you  have  si»en  silver  also 
lugK^^I  around  in  bagsV** 

"Why,  In  the  days  of  Spanish  and 
Mexican  tjuarters.  flps,  levies,  etc— 
for  we  rarely  coined  any  dimes  and 
half  dimes— I  have  b(»UKl»t  ke^s  of 
silver  to  Ik>  sent  out  to  China  for  tea, 
48llk,  etc." 

"How  do  you  account  for  (Germany's 
attitude?" 

"Germany  has  always  been  a  para- 
site of  Kn^land.  For  (renturles  the 
(■ermans  were  subsidizinl  by  the  Brit- 
ish to  fl>?ht  British  wai"s  (»n  the  con- 
tlnent.'' 

"They  say  tliat  wajrt^  are  jroIuK  up 
In  Japan,  Mr.  ( -ooke.  on  account  of  the 
skilled  labor  then>  ^cttin^;  the  trades 
union  wlnk^*' 

"That  Is  not  true  to  any  jrreat  extent. 
Wapes  started  up  a  little  In  Ja]>an 
and  then  they  fell  back  a^ain.  These 
college  professors  and  smart  boy  ex- 
perts on  the  gold  press  will  have  to 
make  a  great  many  assertions  of  tlie 
kind  to  i)rove  their  syllogism. 

"In  the  East  in  the  large  communi- 
ties is  the  place  to  do  mis.sionary 
work.  If  I  had  a  n(»wspaper  press. 
as  I  had  in  the  civil  war,  wlien  I  ad- 
vertised tlie  puidic  loans  and  paid 
every  bill  without  shaving  it,  jmid 
the  copperhead  pnpers  just  as  well 
as  the  union  papers,  why,  I  could 
have  done  nnytliing  in  this  c<mntry 
on  a  ipiestiou  like  silver:  It  would 
have  been  the  very  easiest  of  all  (lues- 


tions  to  convert  men  upon,  through 
the  press." 

"I  think  you  droppeil  the  Idea  just 
now  al>out  the  uncimstltutlonality  of 
demonetizing  silver,  or  rather,  of  de- 
standardizing  it?" 

**Yes.  I  believe  that  If  we  had  an 
honest  supreme  court  It  would  declare 
that  closing  the  mints  to  sliver  coinage 
was  unconstitutional." 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Western  Farmers  TraTelUng  Back  to  the 
Age  of  Barter. 

The  editor  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential papers  In  Nebraska  writes 
me  under  date  March  27: 

You  cannot  conceive  the  awful 
poverty  of  the  people  In  every  sec- 
tion of  this  state.  I  received  yester- 
day a  letter  from  a  prominent  cltlz<iMi 
In  the  northeni  part  of  the  state  say- 
ing that  hundreds  of  farmei-s  have 
not  had  one  cent  of  money  In  their 
pockets  for  weeks.  What  few  things  ^ 
th<?y  can  buy  are  pnK'ured  by  trading 
eggs  or  small  farm  products  at  the 
country  ston».  They  are  travelling 
back  to  the  age  of  barter. 

I  am  receiving  many  such  letters 
from  various  portions  of  the  South 
and  West.  A  tremendous  grcmnd- 
swell  is  upon  us.  and  not\yithstandIng 
the  attempt  upon  the  iMirt  of  the 
"parasites  of  Enghmd"  and  their 
minions  to  protect  the  pe<)ple  In  the 
great  cities  ayniiiHt  inteUhjvftce  and 
to  suppn»ss  all  free  speech  In  regard 
to  the  monetary  system  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  gold  power,  the  day  of 
reckoning  Is  at  hand. 
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The  Close  ofYolurae  XT  of  the  Arena. 

With  this  issue  wo  close  Volume  Fif- 
teen of  the  AUEN A  with  a  iiiucli  larjirer 
circulation  than  this  review  has  on- 
Joyed  at  any  previous  time  in  its  his- 
tory; and  what  is  more  valued 
by  us,  the  possession  of  the  warm, 
we  might  almost  say  passionate 
love  of  a  large  proportion  of  our 
tens  of  thousands  of  subscribers. 
Almost  every  mail  brings  in  letters' 
from  all  parts  of  our  land,  from 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Australia,  all  ex- 
pressing an  intense  love  and  loyalty 
to  the  ARENA  which  we  believe  is  ex- 
ceptional among  reviews.  Here,  for 
example,  is  an  extract  from  a  young 
lady*s  letter  from  Switzerland:  **You 
do  not  know  how  eagerly  I  await  the 
coming  of  the  ARENA.  I  am  among 
society  people  here,  and  the  shallow- 
ness of  life  makes  mo  sick  at  heart 
until  your  groat  roviv^w  couios  bringing 
stores  of  real  live  thought,  fairly  pal- 
pitating with  moral  life,  and  then  I 
take  courage.*'  From  Molbournt*,  Aus- 
tralia, come  those  linos:  "It  must  bo 
no  unusual  thing  for  you  to  got  letters 
from  all  parts  of  tlio  world.  Your 
brave  and  fearless  courage  Is  attract- 
ing daily  Increasing  iutor<»st,  so  jou 
must  bo  ovorwh(»lmod  witli  <iuosti<)n- 
Ings  and  Inquiries  from  all  (juartors.  I 
have  boon  a  constant  reader  of  the 
ARENA  since  Its  first  apixMiranco  and 
have  an  intonso  admiration  for  its  ex- 
posure of  injustice,  oorniption,  and  vil- 
lany  wborevor  those  are  found  to  <»xist. 
How  few.  alas,  are  eourngeous  onougli 
to  fa<*o  the  odium  and  censure  wliieh 
attaches  itself  to  all  tlioso  who  en- 
deavor to  reach  the  causes  whieli  are 
at  work,  producing  tlie  most  awful  and 
calamit<HLs  moral  <'vils  tlie  world  has 
over  known,  and  unless  tlu'  ti<le  is 
sttMnmed  surely  there  must  bo  a  more 
terrible     fate    awaiting    our    modern 


Christian  (?)  civilization  than  that 
which  befell  pagan  Rcuno.  It  Is  upon 
such  as  you  who  proclaim  the  n<»w 
•Repent  ye'  that  the  workers  of  the 
world  deixiud  as  captains  of  the 
cause  of  fr(»<Mlom,  right(M)usness,  and 
justice.  Silence  as  to  cauffcs  is  the 
watchword  of  the  press.  Effects  such 
as  murder.  Infanticide,  abortion.  Incest, 
drunkenness,  outrages  on  children, 
divorce,  etc.,  are  drawn  attention  to  by 
startling  and  exagi;orato<l  headlines, 
but  a  tlmklly  or  cautiously  worded  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  causes  whicli  are  pro- 
ducing those  effects  ensures  volleys  of 
abuse.  Men  and  women  who  call  a  spade 
a  si)ado  suffer  here  as  tlioydt)olsewh(Te. 
It  is  an  im mouse  help  to  us  to  havt*  a 
magazine  such  as  Is  yours.  It  Is  made 
use  of  on  all  sorts  of  occasions  and  at 
almost  every  minuting  on  reform  work." 
Wo  might  nmltii>ly  similar  extracts 
by  th(»  thousand  from  recently  re- 
ceived letters,  but  our  purpose  in  quot- 
ing tlicso  typical  extracts  from  letters 
daily  roceiv(»d  is  to  sliow  how  real  a 
place  the  ARENA  lias  in  the  affection 
of  thinking,  earnest  people  who  are 
conscic»ntiously  and  persistently  lal>or- 
Ing  to  bring  about  a  higher  condition 
of  life. 


Volume  XVI  of  the  Arena  will  be  Tnusu- 
ally  Strong. 

Our  arrangements  are  such  that  we 
feel  justilied  In  i>roniising  our  readers 
tliat  our  apiu'eciation  of  their  liberal 
supiM>rt  during'  the  past  will  bo  shown 
by  a  roIu)ne  irlt'ich  uill  eclipse  all  its 
jtredecessors  in  ahilitii,  variety^  and 
(jenenil  infrrest.  Tln'  redu(*ti<)n  of  the 
price  of  the  ARKNA  has  placoil  it 
within  the  reach  of  tens  of  thousands 
who  prior  to  this  year  could  not  affonl 
It.  but  wo  are  <*onstantly  nn'oivlng  let- 
ters from  parties  asking  us  If  the 
ARENA  Is  reduct^d  to  $,'5.  for  in  that 
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case  they  wish  to  subscribe,  heuce 
we  urge  our  friends  everj^where 
to  call  the  attention  of  thiul^iug 
men  and  women  of  conscience  to 
the  reduction  in  price,  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  largest  original  monthly 
review  now  published,  and  that 
almost  every  issue  contains  choice  il- 
lustrations. The  June  ARENA  will 
contain  two  or  three  magnificently  il- 
lustrated papers,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  present  issue  every  number 
of  this  volume  has  contained  excep- 
tionally fine  illustrations  made  ex- 
pressly for  the  ARENA.  During  the 
summer  months  we  propose  to  publish 
a  number  of  very  richly  illustrated 
papers.  In  a  word,  it  is  our  determina- 
tion to  make  Volume  XVI  of  the 
ARENA  surpass  in  excellence  and 
general  interest  any  review  published 
in  the  republic. 


More  than  Doubling  Its  Sales  —  The 
Voice  of  Denver. 

A  short  time  ago  we  published  a 
letter  from  the  Armstrong  News 
Agency  of  Boston,  showing  that  they 
had  increased  their  monthly  sales 
of  the  ARENA  one  hundred  and  forty 
copies  since  the  reduction  in  price. 
Jones  News  Company  of  Portland, 
Oregon,  have  increased  their  sales 
fifty  copies  a  month.  We  are  con- 
stantly receiving  similar  letters.  Here 
are  a  few  from  the  leading  news- 
dealers and  booksellers  of  Denver, 
Colorado: 

KELLY  &  WESTLING, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

727  16th   St.  Denver,   Colo. 

March  23,   1896. 
To  the  Arena  Pub,  Co.: 

Our  sales  of  the  ARENA  since  the 
reduction  in  price  have  Ixvu  MORE 
than  doubled. 

KELLY  &  WESTLING. 

E.  BESLY  &  CO. 

Wh<>h»sale. 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 

Denver,   Colo.,  3/23/9r>. 
Arena  Pub.  Co.: 

I  desire  to  say  that  since  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  vour  Majrazlne 
our  sales  have  MORE  THAN 
DOUBLED.  E.  BESLY  &  CO. 

G. 


CHAIN  &  HARDY. 
Book,  Stationery  and  Art  Co. 
Denver,  Colo. 
1609-1615  Arapahoe  Street, 

Denver,  Colo.,  3/23/'96. 
T?i€  Arena  P^.  Co., 

Gentlemen:  We  Judge  that  the  de- 
mand for  the  ARENA  Magazine  has 
about  doubled  since  the  reduction  in 
price,  and  the  sale  seems  to  be  steadily 
increasing.      Yours  respectfully, 

CHAIN  &   HARDY   CO. 

W. 

HAMILTON  &  KENDRICK, 

Books,  News,  Statlonerj% 

906-910  Seventeenth  St.,  Denver,  Colo. 

March  23,  1896. 
Arena  Co.,  A^ctr  York  City, 

Dear  Sirs:  Since  your  reduction  in 
price  of  the  ARENA  from  50  cents 
to  25  cents  per  copy  WE  HAVE 
DOUBLED  OUR  SALES  AND  THEY 
ARE  STILL  ON  THE  INCREASE. 
Yours    respectfully, 

HAMILTON    &    KENDRICK. 

M. 


Some  Strong  Features  of  this  Issue  of 
the  Arena. 

In  this  issue  of  the  ARENA  appear 
many  very  notable  papers  of  special 
interest  to  thinking  men  and  women  of 
conviction.  I  would  especially  call  at- 
tention to  **  Professor  Roentgen's  Dis- 
covery and  the  Invisible  World  Around 
C/^8,"  by  Prof.  James  T.  Bixby,  Pn.  I).; 
*'  Man  in  His  Relation  to  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem,'^  by  J.  Hebek  Smith,  M.  D.;  **  The 
Telegraph  Monopoly,'^  by  Prof.  Frank 
Parsons  of  Boston  University  School  of 
Law;  '*  Why  the  West  Needs  Free  Coin- 
age qf  Silver,^'  by  Hon.  C.  S.  Thomas  of 
the  National  Democratic  Committee; 
'^TheLand  of  the  Noonday  Sun^''  by  Jus- 
tice Walter  Clark,  LL.  D.  ;  "  Repre- 
sentative Women  on  Vital  Social  Prob- 
lems,'^ by  Sarah  Mifflin  Gay  and 
Frances  E.  Russell;  ^^What  Is  Ameri- 
ca'»  Relation  to  England  / "  a  timely 
paper  by  Mrs.  Eveleen  Laura  Mason, 
the  well-known  author  and  essayist. 
These  are  a  few  of  the  notable  contribu- 
tions which  will  appeal  to  thinking  men 
and  women  in  this  issue  of  the  ARENA. 


»^^^^^^^^^^ 


Miss  Dromgoole's  Powerful 
Tennessee  Life. 

In   "The  Valley  Path'* 

gOO\^  V^  ^<e?CCkWQ&\X»565^'^ 
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muoh  at  home  in  the  creation  of  a 
l>»»\verfMl  novel  as  she  has  proved 
ht»j*solf  to  Ih»  a  master  in  the  produc- 
ti«>ii  .>f  brilliant  short  stories.  "The 
Valk\v  ratli.'*  while  incidentally  em- 
phaslKinK  I  he  difference  between  the 
n^li^ion  of  life  and  conventional  the- 
ology, is  a  powerful  and  faithful 
picture  of  the  life  with  which  the 
author  deals.  This  work  alone  is 
so  8tn)nir.  vigorous,  and  meritorious 
that  had  she  written  nothiuK  else 
it  would  place  Tennessee's  jfifted 
author  hiph  in  the  world  of  hitters. 
The  South  has  just  reason  to  be  proud 
of  Will  Allen  Dromgoole. 

Between  Two  Worlds. 

The  June  ARENA  will  contain  a 
brief  synopsis  of  the  preceding  chap- 
ters of  "Bt^tween  Two  Worlds,"  and 
also  a  number  of  exceptionally  fine  il- 
lustrations of  this  remarkable  psychi- 
cal story. 

Divine  Healing  and  Works. 

Eu>;eiic  Hatch,  the  author  of  one  of 
the  ablest  works  I  have  had  the 
pl(»asure  of  reading  on  the  New  Tes- 
tament Teachings  and  Divine  Healing 
contributes  a  very  thoughtful  paper 
to  this  issue  of  the  ARENA,  which  will 
be  read  with  special  interest  by  those 
who  believe  that  a  recognition  of 
spiritual  supremacy  is  the  key  to 
health,  happiness,  and  success. 

The   Barefoot  Boy  who  was  also    a 
Dreamer. 

In  this  issue  I  give  a  sketch  of  the 
boyhood  of  Whittler,  trusting  it  may 
prove  an  inspiration  to  the  young,  for 
seldom  have  we  had  a  life  at  once  so 
pure  and  inspiring  as  tliat  of  the  poet 
of  Now  England.  Reared  as  he  w*as 
under  vcTv  hard  conditions,  the  story 
of  his  early  struggle  will  prove  helpful, 
1  trust,  to  other  youtlis  who  aspire  to 
sometliing  nobler  than  an  acquisiticm 
of  gold  or  gaining  a  merely  intellectual 
education. 


Dr.  Ghose^s  Paper  on  Mysore. 

Very  interesting  is  Dr.  G hose's  paper 
on  one  of  the  semi-independent  states 
of   India,   and   full   of  suggestions   to 
patriotic  Americans  of  to-day  when  it 
Is  remembered  that  the  United  States 
is  year  by  year  becoming   more  and 
more    a    debtor    nation    to    England. 
Mysore    under    England's    rule,    like 
Egypt    and    many    states    where    the 
merciless  power  of  Britain  has  been 
exerttnl,  sank  to  the  brink  of  i-uln  more 
terrible  than  can  be  pictured,  but  since 
her    partial    independence    this    state, 
as  shown  by  the  statistical  rei>orts.  has 
evlnctHl  a  progress  which  has  been  lit- 
tle short  of  marvellous.    If  there  is  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  which 
ought  to  take  the  part  of  LEADER 
instead   of   supinely   contenting   itself 
with  being  a  camp  follower  of  other 
nations,  that  country  is  this  republic; 
yet  for  a  (piarter  of  a  century  we  have 
yielded  to  the  domination  of  British 
financial  policy   and   have  hearkened 
to    the    Wall    Street    gamblers    who, 
posing    as     financiers,     have    proved 
veritable    blood    suckers    of    national 
prosperity.    The  clock  has  struck  the 
hour  for  a  change.    Thv  nvxt  prenidcnt 
must  be  nn  Americfin,  and  the  Bank  of 
EnglarnVs  poUcy,  the  Tory  '*'''•'*'*'  'a  tht 
government,  and  the  Hessians  of  plutoc- 
racy must  he  routed  all  along  the  line. 


False  Economy 

Is  practiced  by  people  who  buy  inferior  articles  o 
food.  The  Gail  Borden  EhrIc  Brand  Coodensec 
Milk  is  the  ben  infant  food,  fn/ant  Health  la  th< 
title  of  a  valuable  pamphlet  for  mother<».  Sent  flre^ 
by  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


If  the  Baby  is  Cutting  Teeth, 

Be  sure  and  use  that  old  and  well-tried  reinedy 
Mrs.  WiNSLoWs  Soothino  8trup  for  childrei 
teething.  It  soothen  the  child,  softens  the  gums 
allavs  h11  pain,  rurei*  wind  colic  and  is  the  bes 
remVilv  for  dlarrh(Pa.    Twentv-llvc  rents  a  bottle 


Free  to  Invalid  Ladles. 

A  lady  who  suffiiMcd  for  yrur*.  wlih  iitorinetrottblel 
di«pittcciiicnt-,  hMiccin lurji  uinl  other  irn^rularities 
finally  found  si  snU-  iin.l  ^Implc  lu'inc  tr^tument  ths 
coinplcti'Iv  rurcd  her  without  the  aid  of  medical  at 
tendance.'  She  will  -<nd  it  free  with  full  instnictloO 
how  to  use  it,  to  any  sutierinp  wonum  Hotidlnff  naim 
and  address  to  Mrs.  L.  lluD?((JT,  South  Bend»  Ind. 


In  cases  of 


Paralysis^ 

Dyspepsia, 

G)nstipation, 


Not  a  Patent 

_  _     ,  Medicine 

Vertigo, 

Insomnia, 

Sick  and  Nervous  Headaches 


Freligh^s  Tonic 

A  Plx)sphori{ed  Cerebro-Spinant 

has  heen  prescribed  by  over  forty  thousand  physicians  with 
wonderful  success*  Sample,  by  mail,  25  cents;  regular  bottle, 
$l.00 — 100  doses«  Gmcentrated,  prompt,  po^  erf uL  Descriptive 
pamphlet,  full  directions,  testimonials,  etc^  sent  to  any  address* 


Formula  on 
Every  Bottle 


L  O-  Woodruff  &  Co. 

Manufacturing  Chemisti, 

J06-I08  Fulton  St^  New  York  City* 


THE  NEW 


■A^^^tfta^ 


CAMPAIGN  < 
EDUCATION. 


Be  fufe  your  Tire  is  a 

HODGMAN 

SINGLE 

TUBE, 

Which  is  perpetually  resilient,  instinct  with 
**life,^  tough  and  effective  in  resisting  punc- 
turesy  and  can  be  mended  quickly,  almost 
Instantaneously. 

Your  dealer  will  furnish  it  if  you  insist. 

Send  for  our  free  Booklet  about  Tires* 

Hodgfman  Rubber  Company, 

459-461  Broadway,  New  York. 
Atwood  Building, 

Cor*  dark  and  Madison  Sts«,  Chicago,  111. 


HOW  TO  THINK  Logically. 
HOW  TO  STUDY  Logically. 
HOW  TO  REASON  Logically. 
HOW  TO  DO  BUSINESS  Logically. 
HOW  TO  LEGISLATE  Logically. 


Our  20tli  Edition  Cloth  Book  . . 

WHEREWITHAL. 

20  Pages,  200  years  of  theory  boiled  down 
into  practice.  8  treatments  on  8  pages. 
Equal  to  500  pages  of  other  books.  Full 
directions  and  formula  method.  Its 
author  honored  above  all  other  authors, 
and  his  work  honored  above  all  other 
authors'  creations 


BY  MAIL,    POSTPAID,    ONE   DOLLAR. 

Bonk  now  Kxlii biting;  and  SHlin^  Ht  riilla* 

(Iclphlii  nf>iirHe.  C-oiitriierH  ;^t«»   furniHh 

StuteK,  C'itieti   un<l   TownM   with 

IiirK4>  KdltifniH^  S<\lU!U.v->k 

at  lar^e  Kditioiv  *Jvwt«>sar*A- 

WHEREWITH/V\-   ^^^"h. 


•«««« 


best  line 
!  CHICAGO«ndSTLOUIS  ' 

TEXAS 

DAILY  THROUGH  TRAINS 


^lOO  IBlosrole 


SGO  WHIEL  $32.50  ^BSiX^i^^^^i^Si 

RATIOKAL  HERCBAM)lSRSUPPLTCO..I>CM.  P'~ 

(ET  TO  NEIITAl  m  Pllf  SICAl  POWED. 

Vstunblr  mia'-ninn',  nmklnir  lifer  wnitb  llvl&f 


m  in  ■  peilw-t  turoul  m 


niskp.iourlll^'hi 


'    Urnrt  aoc.  Il>r  thif  i 


xirmento 


UUC        All  yiiii  have  giiesReil  a1>oiit  lite 

Insuraneo   may  lie   wroDK-      If 

PAY      ^°"   "'^''  '"  '""^"^'  *''^  truth. 

Bond    fcir    "  How    anil    Why," 

POST*    issued   by  the   I'os   Mvtual 

■  pr      LiFB,  Wl-W  ClicBtnut  Streets 

Abe      Philadelphia. 


FAMILYCULTURE 


thes. 

The  pure  marriage,  the  right  of  the 
child  to  be  well  born,  the  duty  of  alt  to 
learn  the  great  facts  of  life.  Editor,  Mar>' 
Traffarn  Whitney. 

Send  subscription,  or  5  one-cent  stamps 
for  sample  copy. 

3U  DORCHESTER  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


I  lUlf^/'      ^^^  semi-monthly 

VJ4  ■!  I  I  f  metaphysical  jour- 
nal published  at  8w  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  is  now  sent  3  iiiontlis  on 
trial  for  15  cents.    .'.  .■.    .■. 

RE6ISTEMD  "ys"!?"  ;ss;?isf 

OntlLHIII,/  MA4>l'nKF.TA.  IOWA. 

PONIES  **'^'*  ''"'  "''»'    *'""  "■■"•• 

runiCO  EucliKiInK  HlHin])  rnr  Price  LUk 
rr  R  RD  b)- n  n  p  V  pro 
iionlcTeirple.  Chic*|0. 


PARALYSIS 

C.I.TMTCHER.M.D.H-    ' 


When  wrltlnR  pleaM  mention  Thb  Arrna. 


Benjamin  Hathaway's  Poems. 


THE  FINISHED  CREATION 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

Cloth,  tl.25. 
Mr.  Hathaway  ia  a  maater   of  harmonies,  an  inventor  of 
rhythms  which  more  famous  writers  might  be  glad  to  borrow. 
His  Bonga  are  real  songs,  always  forceful  anil  noble,  yet  always 
and   intensely   lyrical.  —  Boston   Times. 

A  true  poetic  quality,  a  delicate  insight,  and  exalted  thought. 
—  Boston  Budget. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  IROQUOIS. 

Clolh.  81.00;    red  line,  81.50. 
It  is  instinct  with  good  taste  and  poetic  feeUng,  affluent  of 
picturesque  descrijttion  and  graceful  portniiture,  and  its  versifi- 
cation is  fairly  melodious. — Harper's  Magazine. 


H:is   the   chai 
Evening  Journal 


of   Longfellow's 


•  IIiaw.itha 


~Alba„ 


s  excellence  and  heautv.  —  A. 


Wesley  an. 


Evinces  fine  qualities  of  imagination,  nnd  is  distinguished 
by  remarkable  grace  and  fluency.  —  Boston  Gazette. 


!l 
I 


i  ' 


THE   BOND  AND  THE   DOLLAR, 


BY 


•■  A   ■    - 


JOHN  CLARK  RIDPATH,  LL.D., 

Author  of  "The  History  of  the  World,"  "The  History  of  the  United  States, 

"The  Great  Races  of  Manlcind,"  etc. 


Iff 


"^ini    ii-i  ~n  I 


I.    THE  GENESIS  AND  EVOLUTION  OP  A  MONSTER. 
DL  HOW  THE  MONSTER  BECAME  KING.        III.  THE  MONSTER  REIGNS. 

Every  American  of  whatever  age,  old  and  young,  should  read  this  remarkable 
contribution  to  our  financial  literature.  Professor  Ridpath  therein  dramatically,  and 
with  irresistible  logic,  draws  the  picture  of  the  vampire  sucking  the  nation's  life  blood. 
The  greenback  war  bonds  changed  to  the  war  bonds  of  gold  dollars,  is  a  change  in 
form  and  not  of  substance,  when  after  30  years  of  payments  the  comparative  volume  of 
debt  remains  unchanged.  The  scheming  legislation  through  which  tliis  has  been  so 
adroitly  accomplished  is  graphically  described  by  this  eminent  historian. 

This  36-page  pamphlet,  republished  from  THE  ARENA,  gives  the  most  startling 
exposition  of  the  national  debt  ever  presented  to  the  American  people,  and  one  that  will 
be  eagerly  read  by  all  during  the  coming  political  campaign. 


Price  of  single  copies,  10  cents.     Liberal  discount  in  lots  of  50  or  more. 

ARENA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

COPLEY  SQUARE, BOSTON,    MASS. 


PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP  OF  STREET  RAILWAYS. 

By  Prof.  FRANK  PARSONS, 

Off  the  University  School  off  Law,  Boston,  Mass. 

I.    A  TWO-CENT  FARE.  IV.     PUBLIC  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE. 

II.     POLITICAL  CORRUPTION.  V.     EMPLOYEES. 

III.     WATERING  STOCK.  VI.    PUBLIC  OWNERSHIP. 


The  pamphlet  is  at  once  able,  authoritative  and  certainly  the  most  comprehensive 
discussion  of  this  subject  which  has  heretofore  been  presented  in  anything  like  the 
same  compass.  In  it  Professor  Parsons  shows  how  a  few  men  are  growing  immensely 
wealthy  on  watered  stock.  The  six  demands  mentioned  above  are  cogently  presented 
with  authoritative  data  showing  that  the  car  service  has  been  run  at  a  profit  where 
only  from  one  to  three  cents  fare  has  been  charged,  and  also  impressing  the  fact  tliat 
the  public  have  a  right  to  demand  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  those  who  work  in  the 
service,  in  the  way  of  supplying  fenders,  vestibules,  etc.  No  person  interested  in  the 
street  railway  conflict,  which  is  now  being  intelligently  agitated  in  many  of  our  centres, 
should  fail  to  secure  a  number  of  copies  of  tliis  v^aluable  document,  as  it  is  a  formidable 
arsenal  of  facts. 


Price  of  single  copies,  10  cents.      Liberal  discount  in  lots  of  50  or  over. 

ARENA  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

OPLEY  SQUARE, BOSTON,   MASS, 

When  writing  please  meuthm  Thk  Aukna. 


Hamlin  Garland's  Works. 


A  SPOIL  OF  OFFICE. 

Clol/i,  $1.00,-  paper,  50  cents. 
Radically  unconventional,  and  doubtless  the  truest  picture 
of  Western  life  that  has  appeared  in  American  fiction.  —  Com- 
mercial Advertiser.   Detroit,  Hfieh. 

A  work  which  possesses  a  fascinating  interest  for  the 
superficial  reader,  and  many  excellent  suggestions  for  the 
thoughtful  student  of  the  economic  questions  of  the  day  —  a 
rare  combination. — Books  and  Notions-,  Toronto,  Can. 

MAIN  TRAVELLED  ROADS. 

This  volume  has  become  one  of  the  standard  works  of 
contemporary  fiction. 

"Main  Travelled  Roads"  contains  six  American  pastorals, 
not  eighteenth'Century,  Dresden-china  types,  but  real  idyls  of 
the  farmer.  Its  characters  are  alive  —  individuals,  not  types, 
that  the  author's  skill  has  made  catholic  in  their  appeal  to 
the    reader. — Review  of  Reviews,  London^  Eng. 

JASON  EDWARDS: 

An  Average  Man.    A  5tory  of  City  and  Country 
Life  Among  the  Toilers. 

Cloth.  51.00;   Paper,  50  cents. 
Garland    is    a   fresh,    vigorous,    and   original   writer.      He 
has  lately  leaped  into  fame,  and  promises  as  much  as  any  con- 
temporary American  writer,  —  Toronto  Globe. 

.■;/  all  IhMksellei-s,  or  iiioUfd.  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
ARENA  PUBLISHINO  COHPANV, 

Covlev  Saf».T«^ -*'■** 


Grey  Day  Photography 

Is  poadUc  oily  wMb  the  htgb-%T^K 

.FOLDING  MONT  AUK. 

FitleJwith  Ross  Patent  Lens  (com* 
pcsed  of  six  glasses)  and  Patent 
Triplex  Shutter.    Seven  styles  and 


C  CENNeRT, ^^. 

38  Eat  l3Ui  St.,  Nbw  York. 


Bemington,  135.00  Smith  Fm 
Caligraph,      to     Senmun. 
-  ^•jHammoiid,  $66.00  Toit,  Eta, 
Rentals  $3-50  to  $5.00  per  month. 

(^K<>K(5E     A.     HILI^.     Mrtnaaer. 
;  BARCLAY  ST..  NEW  YORK.    156  MAMS  ST..  CHIC*GO,  38  COURT SQB..  WS 


WHY  pay  MORE  money  WHEN 


PUI 


YOU  CAN  GET  The  "LITTLE   GIANT"  Typewriter 

1  little  more  than  OWE  HALF  the  price  that  others  chuee,  with  si 

>..  National  Typewriter  Co.  K;rA.l7.?S,"V= 


ii.lasa 


I    ,^^^^  A",  TYPEWRITER    DOLLARS 
ilfsAVED^^M^^^   -IDEAS 

2< 


FMWRJTERSjR,^ 


National  TupewrlterEsGlianae  cm 


^^  at  *n  njAcwd  vitb  hvlpnf  crltlfl 
s  inimbliataani  of  the  WASTS  BABKBT,  tba  im  ua 

1I  t«ii«h«*  All  Hvu  at  eomm^ti 


Rubber  Stamp  TnY^ 

»    ,.oiiliiim.S  flf  on-t  W.    NXaiU     I     W    I    ^# 


PERMUNENT  WORK  »,"..-S.=;w 

ai<'<  .loTOllnit  all  nr  ]>^rt  tllil''  «.Ii''iIiIiE  urJir^    hi 


SATIN-SKIN  ^.fpj:f'-,„riSy  n? 

Cjiv«i  a  lovely  cnmplemoD,  white  hsuids, Kill ftanatkin 
and  is  fn4-r:in1  with  Salin.Sccnt  cold-proceu  oaturai 

nicild  Salin-Scent  mrfunics,  fivt  trial  vult  (5  odon 

JU..  F.  WDOO.'PMfuiiw,  7ZG  Wood  Avg.,  Bttntt,  Weh. 


lARALYSISiE 


iyOjnjN  THE  STAGE,,  iir;'^ 

kom  iK-icin.;  i-u-!  frii-o  ii,:  Tlif  Til'iATmc 


Myorisini.ln,«l«xl(=,  1 
,._.,.  l»»lti«.  One  on  penoni 
nil,  l*4irH*.  1  [  IuhIc  Tnrli,  I 


When  writing  please  mention  Tbe  Arini^ 


Walter  Warren's  Poetical  Works.    '^ 


,  THE  AZTECS.  "-^ 

Uniform  with  "  Columbus  the  Discoverer."  A^ 

,  Mr.  Walter  Warren  is  a  man  evidently  in  warm  sympathy     (b^ 

for  his  kind.  His  play  is  gorgeous  with  the  local  color  of  Mexico  o\^ 
>  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  replete  with  fine  thoughts,  which,     (^^ 

however,  he  acknowledges  might  not  have  come  to  Aztecs,  oV^ 
'  tdthough,  again,  he  alleges  they  might.     Its  plot  is  a  noble  con-     (^^ 

ccption. —  TAe  Commonweal,  Boston.  "J^ 

COLUMBUS  THE  DISCOVERER.     A  Drama.  .<^ 

CUh.  »i.2s.       ftj 
^Kn  A  spirited  <lrama  in  five  acts.     Mr.  Walter  Warren  makes    ra^ 

t^^    a  psychologic  rather  than  a  historic  —  though  not  unhistoric —   oV^ 


^' 


I  Study  of  the   character  of  Columbus,  as  manifested  and  de 
oped  in  connection    with    his   experiences  before,    during,    and 

'  after  his  discovery  of  America.  In  dramatizing  a  story  in  this 
fashion,  one  gets  a  better  insight  into  the  personality  of  Co- 
lumbus than  is    possible   from    the   merely   abstract  narratives. 

.  —  The  Boston  Herald. 


?^ 


.^ 


CECIL  THE  SEER. 

Oct/,,  $1.25.  ^ 

'  In  peacock  blue  and  nilver,  uniform  with  above,  (^^ 

A  strong  drama  from  a  literary  point  of  vitw.     This  is  not  "V- 

'  the  author's  first  attempt  at  drama  but  his  most  ambitious  one.  V2^ 

,  It  is   rich    in    metaphysical  thought  stated  in   the   tersest  way.  "/^jj. 

Epigrams   abound   and  they  have    the    Shakespearian  vigor, —  g^i 

>    7'Ae  Sentinel.,  Indianapolis,  hid.  (3^ 

)  At  all  llookilora,  or  moihd.  p,>slf«iid.  on  r,'<:eipt  of  price  (0-% 

'  ARENA  PUBLISHINQ  COHPANV,  (^ 

Copley  Square,  Boston,  Hass.  "^^ 


n 


M  OCULT  STin  OF  THE  PERIOD. 

BT  ALWYN  M.   TKURBZR. 

The  pnduction  of  >  comnmcial  mma,  v1 
tlwfiicultyof  combttiLnf  busino* r^-' 

TRul^tARRJAOe   tba'baaft. 

Tha  uarf  ii  cinn  in  Ihe  fewnl  puiibla  wardi,  (nil 
ureim  lo  Bdvooto  civcrT  daw  occuli  iruthi  u  iher  can 
be  thoughl^  pT«cdced  and  liTrd  in  both  the  homt  and 

lancua^  thml  U  cannot  Ciil  to  nacb  m  brga  clau  of 

C!eH,  $iJs;  t^t"-,  joc.,  fBttpaid. 

F,  H.  HULEV  PUBUSHIN  COHPAIir, 


HBtiplfilcil,  Tleesophlcal,  Occult, 

«id  All  tlnicnl  Uliiilira. 

>    niLl  LIHC  9*  THC  FBMOUa 

WHITE  CROSS  LIBRARY, 

Br  PRENTICE  MULFORD, 

SnUl/tramthu lalalogut.  Alwayion  hand. 


FREE! 

W«  direct  ■pectal  aHratit 
\a  (li«  fnlLowlng^   remafkaU 

M  yi-ar.  1  waa  itiinoatlatal 


I  one  WFPh  aftrr  on 
menciiiK  Atrial    HpdlcMlia 


un.]rr~l>inrl  .■oiivcr.i.ti.id  » 
UWAEU)  E.  WiLUAHa.  Lia.l,  s,  6. 
Uia  laic  PcnC.  BjUil  Hani.it,  nf  Dip  Soiiili.  Itai 

Miill^tinii:  "'iran  CBrtliaUu'rrtamatiid  itt  an. 

Write  Tit  a  tav-aliDlk  of  bio  kitrr. 

Rot.  W.  E.  IVnii,  Uic  nolrU  tvanKelliit  or  EurI 

d  of  Caunki 

AVrikI  Mcdin 


t  frrr.      AUdi 
J.  H.  MOORB,  M.  D. 
ancinnall.  O. 


"THE  WOMAN'S  BrBLE." 

SECOND    EDITION. 
Part  I.  ot  "The  Wnman's  RIble"  la  now  for  sHlf.    It  la  a.  papor  bniinil  book  at  140  p 

Put  I.  CmiIiIs  ot  Commtntariu  on  lh«  Pontateuch,  by  Memben  of  tho  "  Ravlilng  Dommitn*." 


tan  Inn,  Rev.  Phebe  A 

H»na 

ord,  Clara  Bewick  Colby. 

>wcll,  Mra    Joaephlna  K. 

Baiullc  DIetrlcli.  Ljllia  D. 

vercux  Blaka,  M. 

ilda  Joalyn  Ga[c.  Ret 

Ellen  Burr,  Mra.  Chapmi 

n  K.  Garde aer,  Mra. 

Luelnda  B.  Chandler,  Mra 

M.  LauUC  Thorn 

■a,  Mra.  Louiaa  South 

worth 

I.  Theobjecl  is  in  revise  nnly  those  uili.  and  cha^Mers  direcily  referring  lo  women,  and  ihote  aliioin 
wnoien  are  made  pruMitneni  by  cmliisiun.  As  all  such  nassjuei  cnmbined  lutm  bin  une-ienth  of  the  Scrir 
Ihc  undenaking  will  nnl  be  so  falMrioui  n,  at  ihe  fini  ihoiik-ht,  one  wiiuld  imasine. 

II.  The  oHnmenlntiei,  will  Ik  of  a  ihrnlold  characler,  the  wrileit  in  the  il 


n";" 


Three  Greek  and  H< 
Kords  and  I 
Ihe  neir  vei 


lhe< 


a  Ihi 


sol  lb 


the  meaning  ol 
slnry,  old  mSnu- 

"n  oi  I^'^bie  a.  res'idi  ihelrm.' 


SOME    PRU«   COMMENTS. 

ane  oi  the  pas>i|ies  oi  the  cxmmeni.iry  oreiKire']  (or  the  "Woman's  Bible"  bv  Ihat  ven 
I  wumaii  and  BiUioal  iiurieni.  Mr>.  Elis(ieih  Cady  litaniiin.    They  an  a  gnu  deal  mm 

lanlnn's  interiirelalivc  teiaarkk  aic  ntwn  shnvd  and  >eii>ibk.— Kdiunial  N.  V.  .Vaa. 

Ill  h.ia  stimd  up  many  of  tha 


fie  clcrKy._  The  work  will  be  ahnj^ 


lun'ii  nibl 


The  new  "W.man's  Bible  is  o 

neofthcremi 

kable  produclio 

so 

iKec 

nlnry.-ricrve.  .V™a. 

Sup™eO,nrtJv.-.B(;-VS.. 
d(  Chrisiiaiu,  has  done  more  (oc  man 

,,.fHn.*ly, 
kind  than  all 

says:  "A  link- 

hi'l 

|.nt>l 

nffice. 

F>RICS    F^IRTV    CENTS.    RDDRESS. 

PUN  PUBLISHIN6  COMPANY,      .      .      95  Wilt  St..  New  York  City,  LV. 


A  Charming  narralive  pervaded  by  a  strongly  religious 
and  moral  tone. 


fi' 


CoLUTQ/f  TtEU/ELLYft. 


V  ".  'A 

liENA. 

ri:iM  l^HING  fc         V 

^-     ■ 

■-•  ■ 

-■              -- 

^  __.           S j( 

Cloth.  $1.25; 
PuMlahed  hy 

Paper,  50  Cents 

The  Arena  Publishing  ConlpsLV^^ 

COPI.KV   .SnilAPR.    I«\S.T«M.  >M».'=*=>- 


Address    ARENA    PUBLISHING    CO., 

COPLEY    SQUARE, BOSTON,    MA 

Sixteen  specimen  pages  sent  on  receipt  o(  a  two-c«nt  stamps. 


HetalCeilings 

K^-sgES^i  BHUTIFUL 
^■^ffllM  ARTISTIC 

^^g&£  PERMANENT 
j^^^^        EOONOMIUL 

1  V*tWifo.4*^ /      Fk  New  MMhn,  or  Ow 
raft^K  as  V^i'  Otd  Hiitir. 

wmre  ^oa  ncw  cjirjiLooue. 

A.  NORTHROP  &  CO.  ^.wv.:^rPA. 

W>rt8  It  p.  B.  RANDOLPH 

seership: 

Guide  to  soul  sight. 

lU  ut  and  culluic,  vith  riilei  tot  iu  aiuinmcni. 

Luciditr  a  no  gifi,  bul  a  uniircruil  potsiliilily  umoion 

to  ItK  Eumu  iimily.    Thmc  [ond  ol  Uccull  ScicDH 

«fll  mcl  in  ihe  pann  of  Ihu.  book. 

PRICE  ta.oo. 

EULIS : 

Th*  Tdlrd  RinritJM  of  Soar  ind  Sn. 
tl  the  Roucruduii.    In  il  ami  liy  ii  btuh  man  and 

wiabcd-for  chauftcs  in  oihcn.  prtilnnealion  nl  lilc,  and 
TtndrjiBE  cxiilcnce  a  road  lo  perpelual  powcf, 
PRICE  »a.BO. 

ADDRESS  K.  C.  RANDOLPH, 

a9  MELROBE  AVE..        -       TOLEDO.  OHIO. 


This  is   -  MACEYS! 
NQinJ 


"Our  Ubervl  Temu. 


SHORT,  SCENIC, 
ROCK-BALLASTED, 
DUSTLESS  ROUTE  .  .  . 

ACROSS  THE  CONTINENT 


Great  Northern  Railway. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  Diilitth  and 

West  Superior, 

MluiieMotii,  North  nnd  Sontli  l>akota,  Montana,  Idaho, 
Wasliin^ton,  Urejfoii,  California  and  British  Columbia. 

CoDuctioiu  M  SBATTLE  with  STEAMERS  lor 

ALASKA,  CALITORNIA,  HAWAII,  CHINA,  JAPAN  and  AUSTRALIA 

Owns  and  uperatcs  its  own  equipnioMt  nf  Piilace  Sli^tping  and  l)inii]g  Cara,  Familj 
Tonriit  Sli-('[icra,  ButTL-t-Lihrary-ObtuTVnliuii  Curs.  Firat  and  Setuiid  Cloas  Coiiulici,  etc. 

Rcachca  tlie  principal  Pli'S^ure,  lli'slth,  l''ieliinf{  and  limiting  RcvnVh  ^i^  «i^A  i^^-e;!^ 
weit.    Magniflcent  Wctnery  acru»»  tht  Cascade  and  Itockj  Moutilaina  "^i-^  ^as^i.'^-  ^**^'^ 
Trip  Ticket!  to  All  poiuta  willi  (;hoice  of  routei  returning.   For  Mu-v*'"'-^'''^'^^"^'^^!^,^  " 
Wplfto  F.  I.  WHITNE.'^.Qi.t.M&T.^^-*  •S^-"*'^"^^ 

Wbeu  wrllliiB  |.lr,i«»-  iw-uU.iu 'Iw^  ^.wssk. 


TABULES 


Mr.  CbvW  S.  PxtciMD.  the  pobliibri  of  | 
Kfi»tpaptri*m.  HT*  tiul  it  ii  Kit  often  llut  I 
be|M*«(>eathnM«itic  uhedoctum  Kip«n> 
Talialc*.  AlBotf  with  tlw  tei^ritf  of  clock- 
wofk  be  Bicd  to  feci,  at  *lioBt  clerm  o'clock, 
ihit  •OBCthinc  bad  g'tie  wionf  with  hi> 
breikbM;  Mpeciillj'  wu  ibii  trne  if  he  bi'I 
bad  a  reUleia  nighl,  u  ii  no  oncommua  thing 
with  bcad-woTken.  "  Mj  Momuh."  uid  Mr. 
Putenon,  "  i>  onder  the  lUoilard  u  tu 
Mrength,  iikI  it  Kmu  at  (heie  timet  to  ict 
only  indiffnentlr,  in<l  finiJly  to  Mop.  riondi 
come  herore  my  viti'in  and  a  tlighl  naiuea  it 
felt.  Then  I  reach  oal  for  my  Kipant. 
f  Vcan  of  Ihc  tort  of  thing  related  have  DU'!e 
me  know  the  (ynptomc  u  well  u  my  name. ., 
Ixiwn  goes  one  of  ihc  Meued  little  concen- 
trated IwuDi,  and  in  a  few  minutei  the  visual 
cloud*  lift,  diicomfort  palKt  away,  itomach 
apparently  retume*  operations,  ami  at  12.30 
or  I  o'clifck  I  git  out  for  mv  usual  rathei 
hearty  luncheiin  —  all  in  <lelighlful  contrast 
with  my  fiirmer  |>ractically  ruined  afternoons 
—  tlial    I    hought  ti.    cKiape    l.y   fasting  ami 


(cry  inHuenlial  willi  li 


■*■  «ith  Krci  W. 
i.n    the    io(h   of 


Juni',   lMi)5.  Ilii-  ulil 


Rtpanf  Taholei  hiring  ^«n  tested  (mAcr 
BianT  •'.then  hi  1  fj:I:  '  gai~e  me  pcrfcct  re- 
lief. I  rec  mmen  !  :Kem  to  aU  my  iriesdi 
vh'i  are  a-TTicte.!  with  '.hoe  or  kisdred  At- 
eaies.  "   .-ignejy,  :?-Wl  Rn ULS,  D.  D." 

Mr.  Xeno  W.  ralnam.  a  liiervy  man  aad 

liurg.  Pa.,  nniicT  'late  uf  Jane  3,  1595,  writes 
aitjUowi:  "Nut  long  since  I  came  npon  a 
■  Knight  uf  the  K'^ad  '  Uking  something  from 
a  small  %-ial,  a  circiunsiancc  that  I  would 
hardly  have  noticed  had  not  my  eye  EaDea 
upon  the  well-knourn  Ripans  label  Theo  I 
was  inleresle.!,  an.I  proceeded  to  interriev 
him.  '  What  do  I  take 'em  for?'  beanswered 
mv  'jueiT.  '  See  here,  young  fellow,  what  do 
ye  lake  yet  swag  fur?  Fun,  ain't  it?  Vcr  tee, 
uhen  ■  fellow's  liver  and  stomach  it  oat  er 
whack  ther  ain't  much  fun  in  my  biz;  to  I 
gets  these  here  pills  and  then  1  have  fun.  A 
fellou'  can  have  lots  0'  fun  trampin'  if  'i* 
stomach's  in  good  otder.  So  that's  what  I 
lakes  'em  fur;  just  fun.  Where  do  I  live? 
l.'sually  aliout  where  I  happen  ter  be.  Yer 
see,  1  live  there  because  I  hain't  happened  ter 
dii.- there  yet,  thanks  ter  these  little  fellows,' 
liiildint;  u]>  the  vial.  Partly  in  a  spirit  of  jeit 
I  told  him  it  might  be  cemsiderably  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  give  some  address  where  he  might 
be  reached.  '  I  don't  lake  no  advantage*,'  h« 
answered  sagi'ly, '  I  just  lake  these  'ex  pill*  an' 
travel.'     Tlie  i:iri:uni stance  was  so  unique  that 


RIPANS  TABULES  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mall 
ir  tho  price  'BO  cents  a  box)  Is  sent  to  the  RIPANS 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  No.  lO  Spruce  Street,  New 
York.    Sample  Vial,  10  cants. 


CURE 

WITHOUT 
MEDICINE 


A   SIMPLE    HOME-CURE  OF    UNEQUALED   VALUE; 


1,    Irt    ain-ipllOlty-      Tbo«  ol  ordinary  in- 

m.  In   Kfr«etlv*nss«.     Ii  i->  alwnyi 
beian  uuintd  hy  ihc  hijtbMl  ikill  in  Mhci  iDCIh«ls  u( 


I.)  ihc  floh.  which  aiili  the 

Mn"u«°  »hl^h 'by  v'"«y'n'j 
v.iih  Nuiurc-s  Nmn  t'.Ki. 

XH*  Oxyc*rt  Costa  Nothin 

It  iBNetai  NAwTHlriB'    It  hi 


Tbe  foUowInf  from  Walter  Clark,  whose  articles  on  Mexico  are  appeariof 
JD  the  " Arena."  speaks  for  Itself: 


NORTH  CAROUNA  SUPRKMR  COCRT.    Wamkk  CijiRK 


have  luutld  the  Klct-'Irftpuisv  wry  vnluabLr — e^^peci^itly  ffjr  <.^hirdren.     I  ifnlnne  la»l  May,  anil  1 
tun  I  have  4avcil  ttirvi-  timet  il(  co«1  dLr^-iuiy  in  ilcK^Lc^rs  jnil  tlr\i£  ^li>rcbil1>.     Vmia  niv  e\pcr> 

Hundreds  More.  No  Home  Should  be  Without  It. 


L-.    K.    BOSirtiORTH, 

36  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

GENERAL  AGENT   FOR   THE    NEW    ENGLAND   STATES. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

QUIOKLY  DISSOLVED  AND  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  aOLUTlON 


liiOT" l'JlSi-'~"lf  'h-  m ™h*tlil  ilrtliTM' m'i'ii^ 


.-nm-a  Mirh  •un.hHuli.-.lu.    ITCAM 


l->  it*  HmT  Ir*  rrH4ih,    Hvdfiii-  — at  h^  rii^l.  (u  .■*■!,  iii)i11Ibbfv4-«.  lnHCUr  r<^r  (h««Tr1r 
rnllBjdri-MwrirlPB^iiilT-  C'/^^^nifiiii^Bit- -qvlr^l^vrt^BIc-    l^«14n  «rah^  ■r.^nil  Ihe 


UTEHT  INJtmV.    I 


Wbra  wriiinjc  pIcKM  m 


Hlitorjfor  itaij  Rtr«rai|Ga  tni  Topical  Rudiqg, 

■r  1.  J.  UUI>,  a-mril«t  la.  Uknr)  IiikJUIh. 
eiTJns  HiaUiT  OS  III  Tapin  In  llu  KiHit 

Not  UiQ  opinlQU  of  one  rriiiDi  but  t]i«  thauflhtn  nf 

diliveatlv  Kiuclit  out  aud  arruigiil  lor  "ReHilr 
BclVnnce"  of  Ibc  fmUfr. 

Wm^'/^rrU.LL.'o"  "'"""     '""       '""Brn. 

No  ont  who  cm  bar  It  c.n  noiilHlj  ttTori  lono  w 
out  It.— Kprfflv/rVcf  RtymillnKi. 

than  anT  olbsr  on>  llIrniiT  productlnn  ucuilblc— 
Benrf  J.  Carr,  Llbraritn.  llrraiUoH.  /Ii. 

Tha  liJitoric  BUBi  mrr  Hpailor  In  tluiy  ind  cnfimTlnit 
to  inr  liniirRo  pubUahHl  In  onr  caiiiUT.—^Vei.  Uari- 
nmfl,  HartftnTnHl-vltml  SrmiHan, 

livroiUet «  uliiidud  UMw  tbr  llir  bnilcn  ure  the 

ytnctal,  D.  D.  LL.  Ii. 

Sold  «iil)  by  uAterlpHon,    Aganli  mnttd. 

C.A.  Nichols  Co.,  ~,jrsv»„.. 

CHARLES  JACOBUS.  Qenl  Ateot, 
Rmm  19.  3«  BramflaU  Stract.  -  ■  BOSTON. 


.HUNVadiJANOs 


h«tI>r.T»iu< 


,A^  bottle  of 

nmsradiJinoa 

«■  oneof  the  first 
necessities  of  the 
household." 

CAUTION:  None  gennine 
without  the  signature 

for  the  firm 

„Ajidreas    Saxlehner" 

ottihe  label. 


Old  Mexico... 

SPRINGjnyWE^AL^^HE^m 

A  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers,  of  attractions  quaint  and  novel, 
rf  grand  old  catfiedrals  and  picturesque  ruins>  reminiscent  of  a 
civilization  datijig  back  centuries. 

It  is  only  three  or  four  days'  travel  between  any  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  United  States  and  the  City  of  Mexico  via  Laredo,  and  the  Mexican 
National  R.  R.  "  Laredo  Route"  is  the  Short  Line,  the  Bee  Line,  be- 
tween tlie  United  States  and  the  principal  cities  of  Old  Mexico, 

MONTBREV,  SALTILLO,  SAN  LUIS  P0T0S1,  SAN  MIGUEL  DE  ALLENDB, 
CEUVA.  MORELtA,  PATZCUARO,  TOLUCA.  CtTV  OF  MEXICO     .... 

The  "  Laredo  Route "  offers  to  travelers  scenery  unsurpassed,  — 
throug^h  Pullman  Buffet  Drawlng-Room  Car  service  between  Laredo  and 
the  City  of  Mexico.  The  Company  controls  ttie  restaurants  at  meal  sta- 
tions and  assures  their  excellence. 


Till 

■  Ull>lrH.  Kill  .If 
llfkri  HK....t. 

iKMikn  a 

a„.ll„f..r 

■ml  lull  ilPHir 

oilwlllb. 

tnn 

Sll 

P.l..n»ppll«tlonlo 

W. 

E.  THURBER, 

iencraL  We»wm  Ajrpm, 
Bcy  UulldlDK,  ChlcAB" 

B.  W 

Gen 

THACHER. 

enl  I'lutseuter  AirBQt, 
City  uf  M<-i.l«o. 

W. 
353 

B.  RYAN, 

noral  Kasletn  Acont. 
Bruadnm;.  New  X<>rk> 

WbPD 

nrltlDS  please  mcntloD 

TUB  ABE.Si. 

^tmumtt*ii*ttu^iii*u 


^  No  one  cxjncem  makes  f 
•i\  the  best  Bicycles  in  the  | 
3  wofld  t*s  «*  oft  oft  ti*  «5*  ts* 

No  one  make  of  bicycle  has  a  monopoly  of 
quality  or  superior  devices.  Some  excel  in 
one  particular,  others  in  another.  There  are 
many  grades  of  bicycles,  and  grade  is  not  to  be 
determined  by  price  ^^^^m^m^m^mxm 


UMMUi^t, 


is  the  peer  of  any  bicycle  on  the  market  at  any 
price.  This  product  of  a  modern  factory,  unequaled 
in  its  appointments,  employing  the  highest  mechan- 
ical skill  and  the  best  materials  obtainable,  is  sold  at 

I  $85       A  PAIR  PRICE      $85 

"       and  strictly  at  one  price  to  all   oe    *«    *«    vi«    ^«    *.« 

INDIANA  BICYCLE  COMPANY 

INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 
EASTERN  WHOLESALE  BRANCH,  339  B^AY,  NEW  YORK 

Catalogue  free  by  mail 


Xempted 

Like  everyone  else,  by  the 
Cleanly  Beauty  of  the 

STEEL  CLAD  BATH 


The  perfection  of  sanitary 
science.      Absolutely    in- 

destmciihle. 


No  Irtky  ili-ms  fr.:ni  ^-areless  usage. 
Nil  I'ri'.'li;  :;iitfa.-e  |i)  split  and  crack. 
olT  at  llie  lit'litL'st  bliin-.  Litlowini;  rust 
aat  tiUli  t'l  ^-.itUer.  TJif  only  per- 
fectly sanitary  Ibtli.  unJ  tite  price 
— ivL-U  Our  Free  B«>ok  t<;lls  the 
lU-uils.     S^'iiil  pusUl  fiTit  to  the 

Steel  Clad  Bath  Co.,of  N.Y. 

464-474   V>\  36Ih  5t.,  New  Vork. 


6  Days  to 
Honolulu  I 


OCEANIC  5.  S.  CO. 

4  Montgomery  St.,      • 


SUNNYSIDE  +  f-5fl=;t;'i*'SJS!l'3:^,.>  4 
MIK^rffrHEXTENSION  BOOKCASE 


, SHORTHAND 

"\    TYPEWRITER 

plB«e  of  flteno- 
Lsrapbr  bec»iue  it 
'Is  quickly  le^mea, 
.  — -V  ^  —    .and    a.   typein-iter 

i»t  prlata  »  word  at   one  'alroke   i* 
lamer  and  nwter  than  shortfaJuid. 
i.  ti,  k.  lidinM.  ;:i  btuttt  BalldiDf,  \i.*  V*rk  (Itr. 

\Vheu  writing  plcust 


AJSharp  Point 


DIXON'S  PENCILS 

Jos.  Dixon  Crai-lbre  Co,      Jeney  City,  Ki, 


ARNICA 


TOOTH 
SOAP 


lfflHMRTc^«?,aW»«J™« 


^''K"l,\rrr.™.'"llr''..-.r,- 

^•.VNI  In  I'fiMiiliimH 

^     Will  lij-  ;.n;.r.l.-.l  I..  ilH-  piiin.ii.  "f  IIonB«a 


Wells  Filing  Cabinets. 


..       lafiJ  Filing,    i 
LMvr  Saj'rrie.    Ji/c  watte  R9tm, 
(K«p  the  a,i,Hilahh  fraU 
litn.    «>nv  Cabincl  CXI  Ix 

WUI  Pirc  AnyUiliwframi 


Send  iuT  caiiLngue  khooiiiM  <!L(hTeu<  .<iyk 
A,  .1.  Wi'.i.i'i  Myc.  Co..  Syr:i. 


"Dr.Scott'sElecW 


Electric  Corsets  ^Z^^ 


Electric  Hair  Brushes  SiWB 

Doa,  DandrufT.  and  Di^eaies  ortbe  tcalp.    Friceitu^ 


Eiectric  Belts  JiSiKJX'lS.'ES 

wAe.Uvs'  and  Kidney  Trouble.    Price,  fj^  t^m. 


Electric  Safety  Razor,  :5'3SS 

ber's  Itch,  Plmpla, and  Blotches;  perlKlaccuTityfiMi 
cuitinE  the  &ce  wbea  shaving.    A  nvvice  cmn  uie  t 


ELECTRIC  PLASTERS.  INSOLES, 

PtESH   BRUSHES,  TOOTH  BRUSHBflt 

CURLERS,  AND  APPLIANCES. 


d^iE 


CEO.  A.  SCOTT, 

S4a  Broadway,      -       -       NEW  TOM 


THE    ARTOGRAPH. 

A  SKETCHING  OUTFIT  FOR  PR/tCTICAL  WORKERS  AND  AMATEURS. 
...  VET  SO  SIMPLE  THAT  A  CHILD  CAN  USE  IT  . . . 

VITH  THIS  VONDERFDl  INST8UIIEHT,  THE  HUTEUB  HEEDS  HO  IHSTRDCTOB. 


With  the  Arti)Kr!i[)h  anyone  can  successfully  akt:tch.  draw  in  pencil,  crayon. 


JtilPTife.  11 


size,  in  exact  reproduction  of  figure,  form  oj 

'["he  Arliigraph,  although  a  recent  invention, 
has  found  ita  wny  to  every  nation  on  the  globe, 
an>)  has  been  imlutseil  throughout  the  civiliied 
wiirlii  for  its  milily,  simplicilyi  practicability  and 
universal  applicaliun.  liul  in  order  to  convince 
the  m"St  skeptical  of  its  real  merit,  I  will  send 
tlie  Artoj^aph  complete,  on  trial  with  privilef>e 
of  free  csmninatinn,  and  you  may  teat  it  and 
see  fi>r  yourself  if  uliat  1  lay  is  true,  tf  you  do 
not  iind  it  slrit-tly  is  lepresenled  and  if  it  doetnot 
hear  »ul  my  claims  in  every  particular,  you  maj 
^        ■'  "    lui;  without  one  cent  of  cost  to  you. 


CaCal'igue  and  list 


applic! 


GEO.  K.  7V5URSICK, ':?;":.'':.; 


1  AND  3  UNrON  SQUARE, 


wrillDG  please  mention  Tub  Assha. 


rffffWfrrrr^ffrffffrrfr 


^i  Qhjiness  Comes 


r 
r 


With  k  better  under- 
standing o(  the  tran- 
sient nature  of  the 
many  physical  ills 
which  vanish  before 
proper  efforls — gen- 
tle efforts  ^pleasant 
efforts- rightly  direct- 
ed There  is  conitort 
in  the  knowledge  that 
so  many  forms  o( 
^kness  are  not  due 
to  an^  actual  disease, 
but  simply  tn  a  c^n- 
Itipated  condltiiFn  of 
the  system,  which  the 
pleasant  family  laxa- 
tive, Syrup  of  FiKS. 
promptly  removes. 

Thai  is  why  it  is  the  only  remedy  with  mil- 
lions tif  families.and  is  everywhere  csli'i'inal 
SO  highly  by  all  w1k>  value  good  lieiilih.  Us 


t>eneliciai  effects  are  Aue  to  the  fact  that  il 
is  the  one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
clunline^i  without  debilitating  (he  organs 
on  which  it  acts.     It  is,  therefore.  :iU  impor- 

lanljn  order  lo  get  its 
benelicial  elfeds,  to 
note  when  yim  pur- 
chase that  yuu  have 
the  genuine  article, 
which  is  manufac- 
tured by  the  Califor- 
nia FiK  Syrup  Co. 
only,  and  sold  by  all 
repuUl^le  druggists. 

If  inllie  enii>vmenl 
of  gCHid  lieatlh  and 
the  hvjtcin  is  regular 
la.\atives  i:ir  oilier 
remedies  are  then  nnt 
iiee>.1ed.  tf  alllided 
with  any  actual  dis- 

mended  in  the  most 
skilfiilphvsiriansihutifir.needirf  a  laxative. 
Mile  .\h<>uld  have  llie  best,  and  with  the  well- 
Syrupiil  FiKS  staiUs  higliest. 


f 


